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ORDER  EGGS  NOW. 

Now  is  the  time  to  order  eggs  of  pure 
breeds.  The  cost  of  the  eggs  may  appear 
large,  but  such  is  not  tbe  case.  You  may 
suppose  it  a  hardship  to  sell  eggs  at  ten 
cents  per  dozen,  and  then  pay  a  breeder 
two  dollars  for  the  same  number,  but  bear 
in  mind  that  the  cases  are  not  similar. 
When  you  buy  eggs  of  pure  breeds  you  are 
not  buying  eggs  particularly,  but  slock. 
You  order  the  eggs  because  you  desire  bet- 
ter stock,  and  the  investment  will  be  found 
but  ■  small  one  when  the  advantages  of 
improvement  are  considered  A  difference 
of  one  dozen  eggs  iu  a  year,  from  fifty  hens, 
is  twice  as  much  as  the  cost  of  improve- 
ment, and  the  better  blood  •will  also  give 
choice  poultry  for  market.  Many  farmers 
lose  dollars  in  saving  cents  by  refusing  to 
procure  eggs  of  new  and  improved  breeds, 
and  there  is  no  better  time  than  new  to 
begin. 


If  any  person  finds  this  paragraph  marked  he 
will  please  understand  that  we  send  him  the  paper 
for  examination,  and  trust  that  he  will  be  suffici- 
ently Interested  in  poultry  to  invest  the  price  of  the 
paper  for  a  year.  If  you  are  already  a  subscrllier  or 
receive  more  than  one  copy,  It  means  we  want  yus  to 
band  them  to  poultry  raisers. 


HOUSE  FOR  LAYING  DUCKS. 

The  design  is  intended  for  a  cheap  and 
easily  constructed  bouse  for  ducks  that 
are  laying,  and  may  be  used  for  the  entire 
Hock  also.  There  being  no  roosts,  the  ob- 
ject is  to  secure  floor  space.  The  roof  also 
serves  for  the  sides,  and  any  kind  of  water- 
proof paper,  or  tarred  felt,  may  be  used  as 
a  coveringon  the  boards, to  prevent  leaking. 
The  floor  is  kept  covered  with  cut  straw  or 
hay.  The  nests  are  simply  boarded  off  at 
the  lower  sides,  and  need  not  be  partitioned, 
having  only  entrance  holes.  The  sills  may 
rest  on  bricks  or  stones,  so  as  to  raise  them 
from  the  ground.  The  house  may  be  made 
of  any  length,  width,  or  height  preferred, 
as  we  aim  only  to  show  the  plan.  The  cost 
of  such  a  house  is  very  little. 


THE  COST  FOR  A  START. 

How  much  should  it  cost  to  secure  a 
start,  so  as  to  make  a  living  in  the  poultry 
business.  This  is  a  frequent  inquiry,  but 
we  are  reminded  of  it  by  the  following  let- 
ter from  a  subscriber  at  Charlotte.  Mich., 
who  writes : 

Can  you  give  a  fair  estimate  of  how  much 
it  would  cost  to  get  a  start  with  125  or  150 
hens,  with  all  buildings,  brooders,  incu- 
bators, etc.,  complete,  and  what  should  be 
his  net  income  the  first  year,  taking  into 


will  give  plans  of  houses  and  brooders. 

The  food  of  the  hens  will  cost  about  $  100, 
the  fuel  about  $50,  and  each  chick  will  cost 
five  cents  in  food  for  every  pound  it 
weighs. 

Our  subscriber  says  he  is  new  at  the 
business.  Then  he  will  certainly  lose 
money  the  first  year.  No  matter  how  much 
he  reads  (even  if  he  reads  the  Poultry 
Keeper)  the  experience  will  show  him 
many  points  and  details  that  he  never 
thought  of  before.  Our  advice  is  to  begin 
with  a  $  100-egg  incubator,  and  one  brooder  . 
Work  at  it  the  first  year,  learn  to  raise  the 
chicks,  and  do  not  put  all  of  your  capital  in 
a  business  that  you  do  not  understand. 
We  will  never  advise  any  of  our  readers  to 
risk  their  hard  earnings  in  an  uncertainty. 
Experience  is  better  than  capital. 


SOMETHING  ABOUT  RAISING  CHICKS. 

A  reader  who  lives  in  the  far  West  has 
had  some  experience  which  is  worthy  of  be- 
ing related,  and  we  give  his  letter  for  the 
purpose  of  calling  attention  to  certain  mat- 
ters that  may  at  times  tie  overlooked.  He 
says : 


are  3,500  feet  above  the  sea  level,  between 
the  Rocky  mountains  and  the  Bitter  Root 
Range.  Farmers  who  have  large  flocks  of 
chickens  say  that  the  hen  imparts  some 
life-giving  property  to  eggs  which  the  in- 
cubator cannot  give,  for  stveral  have  raised 
chickens  in  May  in  a  box  in  the  house,  and 
set  the  hens  again.  I  did  last  June  and 
never  lost  one.  Seemingly  aead  ones  in 
the  morning  would  come  to  life  by  holding 
them  by  the  legs  over  the  kitchen  stove. 
My  eggs  were  from  a  run  down  flock,  but 
others  who  have  tried  have  had  well  bred 
eggs.  Let  us  have  some  hints  from  your- 
self and  readers  of  your  paper  in  time  to 
save  our  next  hatches.  Can  the  climate  ef- 
fect the  moisture  question  more  or  less, 
either  for  eggs  or  chickens '/  The  great 
thirst  of  my  chickens  differing  from  those 
I  raised  last  June  would  point  that  way. 

In  the  above  cases  we  find  that  the  chicks 
died  when  they  were  two  or  three  weeks 
old,  which  is  just  the  time  when  they  need 
the  most  heat,  and  one  gentleman  had  no 
brooder  at  all,  but  tried  to  raise  his  chicks 
in  an  incubator,  following  our  directions, 
(as  he  states),  though  we  have  never  advised 
such  a  course,  for  it  cannot  be  done.  Wa 
give  more  hints  on  warmth  and  brooding 
than  we  do  on  feed,  for  the  former  is  more 
important.  Broilers  cannot  be  raised  in  an 
incubator,  on  a  dining  room  table.for  it  is 
no  place  for  them.  The  two  young  men 
from  the  East  would  have  failed  with  any 
other  business  also,  if  they  knew  nothing 
about  it. 

The  writer  states  that  he  revives  chicks 
by  holding  them  over  the  stove.  It  means, 
then,  that  they  were  not  warm  enough,  and 
were  chilled,  or  there  would  have  been  no 
occasion  to  revive  them. 

We  will  state,  also,  that  there  is  no  life- 
giving  property  in  the  hen.  All  that  she 
does  is  to  keep  her  chicks  warm,  and  it  mat- 
ters not  to  the  chick  how  it  procures  the 
warmth. 

To  raise  chicks  one  must  be  prepared. 
Raising  them  without  proper  conditions 
will  not  answer.  No  matter  which  busi- 
ness one  engages  in  there  must  be  favor 
able  conditions,  aud  a  knowledge  of  what 
you  are  doing. 


THE  NEW  STANDARD. 

We  receive  frequent  demands  for  the  new 
Standard,  and  to  add  more  light  on  the  sub- 
ject we  give  a  public  reply  to  the  following 
letter,  from  an  Illinois  subscriber,  who 
writes : 

"  Is  there  a  new  Standard,  and  when  will 
it  be  published.  Is  it  liable  to  differ  ma- 
terially from  the  old.  Will  it  be  issued  in 
parts  for  each  breed.  By  whom  is  it  pub- 
lished, and  at  what  price." 

The  Standard  (Standard  of  Perfection)  is 
issued  every  five  years  by  the  American 
Poultry  Association.  It  is  a  book  of  about 
230  pages,  and  contains  a  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  all  Standard  breeds,  including  geese 
turkeys,  and  ducks,  giving  the  "points"  of 
each,  from  the  beak  to  the  toe.  It  is  sold 
at  one  dollar,  and  is  copyrighted,  hence  no 
one  can  publish  it  but  the  Association.  It 
was  changed  a  little  at  Chicago,  in  October, 
and  will  be  issued  new  about  the  time  this 
paper  reaches  the  readers.  The  changes  are 
very  few,  and  amount  to  very  little.  It  is 
sold  by  us  at  $1.00,  or  we  send  it  and  the 
Poultry  K  kepek  one  year  for  $1.25. 


HOUSE  FOR  LAYING  DUCKS 


consideration  the  fact  that  I  am  new  in  the 
business. 

We  suppose  that  our  subscriber  means 
that  he  will  raise  chicks,  the  150  hens  in- 
tended for  laying  the  eggs.  No  estimate 
can  be  based  on  the  hens.  The  size  of  the 
building,  number  of  incubators,  and  the 
number  of  broilers  to  be  raised  should  be 
considered. 

Broilers  are  raised  in  winter  with  incu- 
bators, hence  the  hens  must  lay  in  winter. 
If  each  hen  lays  three  eggs  a  week  it  will 
be  far  above  the  average.  We  may  say  that 
if  the  150  hens  lay  200  eggs  a  week  all 
through  the  winter,  it  will  be  doing  well, 
as  some  may  not  lay  at  all,  and  others  may 
be  sick.  Some  will  be  too  fat,  some  affected 
by  the  cold,  and  some  will  not  lay  before 
spring.  Then,  again,  the  eggs  may  not  be 
fertile.  Ilence  200  eggs  a  week,  for  hatch- 
ing, from  150  hens,  is  a  liberal  estimate. 

It  will  require  three  200-egg  incubators 
to  hold  tne  eggs,  so  as  to  start  an  incubator 
every  week.  Four  incubators  are  better, 
as  it  takes  time  to  clean  up  after  each 
hatch.  They  will  cost  about  $125.  The 
house  should  accommodate  1500  chicks,  and 
will  cost  from  $000  to  $800,  according  to 
labor  and  material.  The  brooders  will  cost 
$100,  and  the  hatching  arrangements  prob- 
ably $200.  Of  course  our  estimates  are  not 
reliable,  as  so  much  depends  on  conditions. 
Our  August,  1SSS),  aud  August,  1891,  issues 


Your  valuable  paper  is  working  its  way 
to  the  front  in  this  town.  One  or  two  of 
your  readers,  however,  if  not  more,  are 
feeling  discouraged  just  now  and  look  to 
you  for  help.  A  few  years  ago  two  young 
fellows  started  in  here  with  a  good  t'eal  of 
experience,  (Eastern),  and  a  five  or  six 
hundred  dollar  outfit  in  incubators  aud 
brooders.  Their  buildings  were  first  class, 
thermometers  hun  j  in  their  brooder  house, 
aud  the  eggs  hatched  well.  The  chickens, 
however,  would  die  when  two  or  three 
weeks  old.  The  two  young  fellows  "went 
broke."  Other  people  have  had  the  same 
experience,  and  to-day  you  cannot  get  a 
farmer  around  here  to  look  at  an  incubator. 
Hens  seem  unable  to  raise  their  chickens 
until  the  end  of  May,  consequently  chick- 
ens are  always  dear  here  in  the  spring,  and 
eggs  in  the  winter  time,  for  the  late  hatched 
pullets  won't  lay  until  late  in  the  spring 
following.  All  my  early  hatched  chickens 
died  last  year  before  the  last  of  May. 

I  started  up  a  100-egg  hatcher;  got 
twenty  nice,  lively  chickens,  but  lost 
thirty-three  more  "in  the  shell  through 
opening  the  egg-drawer  too  soon.  They  did 
first  rate  until  three  weeks  old,  when  the 
biggest  ones  would  drop  down,  gasp  as  if 
they  found  it  hand  to  breathe,  eat  nothing 
for  a  day  or  two,  then  quietly  die.  On 
opening  them  I  could  lind  nothing  wrong. 
There  were  no  lice.  I  did  not  have  a 
brooder,  but  let  them  run  in  and  out  of  the 
incubator.  I  shut  the  incubator  up  at 
night  with  ventilator  open,  and  heat  at 
ninety-five  degrees.  The  chickens  were  in 
the  sitting  room,  with  the  run  on  another 
table.  They  were  weak  in  the  legs  but 
very  lively  until  they  became  sick.  I  fed 
them  according  to  your  points  on  raising 
broilers.    They  were  always  thirsty.  We 
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INSECTICIDES. 

Insecticides  aud  fungicides  are  as  useful 
in  the  poultry  yard  as  in  the  orchard.  The 
Bordeaux  mixture,  which  is  now  so  well 
known  to  farmers,  is  an  excellent  and 
cheap  disinfectant  for  the  poultry  house 
and  yards,  as  is  also  the  solution  known  as 
Douglass  mixture,  which  is  prepared  by 
dissolving  a  pound  of  copperas  in  two  gal- 
lons of  hot  water,  and  then  adding  a  gill 
(about  one  ounce  by  weight)  of  sulphuric 
acid  after  the  mixture  is  cold.  When 
sprayed  liberally  over  every  portion  of  the 
premises,  the  fungicides  will  destroy  not 
only  the  germs  of  disease  but  serve  as  an 
excellent  preventive  of  lice  also. 

The  cheapest  substances  may  be  used  for 
preventing  disease.  There  is  no  better  pre- 
ventive of  gapes  than  to  use  lime  freely  in 
the  poultry  yards  occupied  by  chicks,  and 
it  is  claimed  that  where  roup  exists  in  the 
soil,  a  mixture  of  a  pint  of  spirits  of  tur- 
pentine with  a  bushel  of  air-slaked  lime, 
freely  and  carefully  dusted  over  the  floor 
and  yards,  will  eradicate  the  nuisance  when 
other  remedies  fail. 

Cleanliness  is  tiie  best  method  of  pro- 
moting the  thrift  and  health  of  the  fowls, 
ind  dry  dirt,  which  is  so  plentiful  and 
iasily  obtained  at  this  season,  will  keep  the 
floor  of  the  poultry  house  clean  by  absorb- 
ing the  moisture  of  the  droppings.  If  a 
^uart  of  ti  :  •,  dry  plaster  is  added  to  each 
oushel  of  i  .is  dirt,  the  combination  will  be 
excelleni .  and  as  plaster  is  very  cheap  it 
should  br  kept  on  hand  ready  for  use. 

Kerosc  i  ■  emulsion  is  a  cheap  remedy  for 
lice,  and  can  be  made  at  a  c.ost  of  less  than 
one  cen  i  per  gallon.  With  such  a  cheap 
agencT  within  reach,  lice  should  be  kept 
out  of  lie  poultry  house  entirely,  and  at  no 
time  s'lOLild  they  gain  a  lodgment  therein. 
The  b«»t  tonic  in  summer  is  plenty  of  fresh 
water.  M  any  yards  are  not  always  sup- 
plied in  that  respect,  and  yet  it  is  more  im- 
portant than  food,  and  certainly  much 
cheaper,  and  will  assist  in  keeping  the  hens 
in  good  laying  condition  in  summer. 

A  pound  of  refuse  tobacco  steeped  in  a 
gallon  of  water,  and  the  decoction  sprink- 
led over  every  part  of  the  poultry  house, 
will  make  it  very  disagreeable  for  all  kinds 
of  vermin.  A  pound  of  Scotch  snuff, 
mixed  with  the  same  quantity  of  Pyre- 
thrum  (insect  powder.)  is  almost  a  sure  in- 
sect exterminator.  Tobacco  refuse  in  the 
nests  is  used  with  excellent  results,  and, 
as  it  can  be  procured  at  a  low  cost  in  the 
shape  of  sweepings  of  factories,  every  poul- 
tryman  should  procure  a  quantity  for  use. 


TOO  MANY  BREEDS 

If  you  desire  to  keep  the  pure  breeds  be- 
gin with  only  one,  and  make  yourself  fa- 
miliar with  all  the  points  of  the  standard 
relating  to  it,  as  well  as  the  natural  charac- 
teristics of  the  breed.  You  many  then  ven- 
ture with  a  second  one,  but  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  it  requires  five  times  as 
much  caution  to  keep  two  breeds  as  one. 
If  only  a  single  breed  is  kept  there  is  no 
danger  of  any  crossing  or  mixture,  and  the 
birds  may  run  at  large,  providing  not  too 
near  the  neighbors  ;  but  the  introduction 
of  a  second  breed  necessitates  good,  high, 
close  fences,  confinement,  and  great  care  in 
properly  collecting  aud  separating  the 
eggs.  Our  most  successful  poultrymen 
are  those  who  make  a  specialty  of  one 
breed.  They  then  aim  to  keep  the  best.and 
can  easily  do  so,  as  long  familiarity  and  ex- 
perience with  a  flock  of  fowls  all  of  one 
kind  permit  the  breeder  to  detect  at  a 
glance  all  the  defects,  owing  to  the  con- 
stant impression  of  the  characteristics  on 
his  mind  by  frequent  observation,  while,  if 
his  attention  was  directed  to  several  breeds, 
he  would  not  so  readily  notice  the  details 
essential  to  perfection  in  all  the  points. 


EARLY  DEVELOPMENT. 

If  this  is  natural  with  the  breed,  as  with 
Leghorns,  it  is  a  valuable  quality ;  but 
when  the  pullets  are  forced  to  lay  early,  by 
stimulants  or  highly  concentrated  food,  it 
is  an  injury  as  it  taxes  the  vitality  too 
early.  A  pullet  that  is  forced  will  lay  very 
small  eggs  for  a  while,  and  when  she  ceases, 
in  order  to  nest,  she  will  not  begin  again  as 
soon  as  a  matured  hen.  She  becomes  pre- 
maturely old,  and  does  not  prove  on  the 
average  as  profitable  as  when  she  is  given 
ample  time  to  mature  before  beginning  to 
lay. 


THE  RIGHT  BREED. 

It  is  unwise  to  use  a  breed  which  is  not 
adapted  for  the  purposes  in  view.  The  oft 
repeated  question— "which  is  the  best 
breed  for  eggs  and  for  market" — is  difficult 
to  answer,  for  the  reason  that  a  breed  for 
market  will  not  be  the  best  for  producing 
eggs.  To  be  an  excellent  fowl  for  the  mar- 
ket requires  aptitude  to  fatten,  and  to  con- 
vert the  greater  share  of  the  food  into  meat, 
which  is  just  the  opposite  of  what  is  re- 
quired for  a  laying  hen.  The  best  layers, 
like  the  best  milch  cows,  do  not  fatten 
readily,  but  convert  their  food  into  a  pro- 
duct.When  this  matter  becomes  well  known 
to  farmers  they  will  make  a  specialty  of 
certain  breeds,  and  select  them  rather  with 
a  single  object  to  be  attained  instead  of 
many. 

Climate  is  an  obstacle  to  the  keeping  of 
some  breeds.  The  little  Hamburg  is  con- 
sidered the  superior  of  all  breeds  for  the 
production  of  eggs  in  England,  and  it  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  in  plumage,  but  in 
this  country  it  cannot  compete  with  our 
native  breeds  in  hardiness,  the  cold  winter 
being  too  severe  for  it,  yet  there  are  profit- 
able flocks  of  Hamburgs  in  this  country 
and  in  New  England.  They  would  give 
good  results  here  if  the  farmers  would  be 
willing  to  bestow  the  care  aud  attention  on 
them  that  is  willingly  given  by  the  English 
farmer.  When  a  breed  is  kept  for  eggs  only 
its  value  for  market  should  have  no  influ- 
ence whatever.  It  should  be  fed  for  the 
production  of  eggs,  kept  under  the  mo.,t 
favorable  conditions  possible,  and  no  profit 
should  be  expected  other  than  from  the 
eggs. 

If  a  choice  breed,  intended  for  the  market 
is  required,  the  laying  qualities  of  such  a 
breed  should  be  secondary  to  its  meat  pro- 
ducing capacity.  Hundreds  of  birds  are 
sold  by  breeders  to  farmers  every  year, 
simply  because  such  birds  are  from  first- 
class  meat  producing  breeds,  yet  the  far- 
mers soon  discard  them  because  they  are 
not  equal  to  some  other  breeds  as  egg-pro- 
ducers, overlooking  the  fact  that  they 
should  have  selected  breeds  that  were  bet- 
ter adapted  for  laying  than  for  producing 
market  fowls. 

GAPE  REMEDIES. 

The  remedies  for  saving  chicks  after  they 
are  attacked  with  gapes  are  nearly  the  same 
as  were  known  for  many  years,  and  but 
little  progress  has  been  made  in  that  direc- 
tion. It  has  been  discovered,  however, 
that  either  lime  or  spirits  of  turpentine 
will  destroy  gapeworms,but  these  remedies 
must  be  applied  so  as  to  reach  the  places 
affected,  which  is  not  an  easy  matter.  The 
standard  remedy  is  to  draw  the  gapeworms 
from  the  windpipe  with  a  straw,horse-hair, 
etc.,  but  the  method  is  attended  with  dan- 
ger. A  remedy  now  used,  which  is  said  to 
be  successful,  is  Persian  insect  powder, 
which  is  blown  down  the  throat  of  the 
chick,  in  a  dry  condition,  with  a  small  blow 
gun  or  bellows^which usually  accompanies 
the  packages  of  powder.  The  chick  inhales 
a  portion,  which  causes  it  to  dislodge  the 
worms  by  coughing  or  sneezing,the  powder 
itself  killing  the  worms  and  thus  loosening 
their  hold  in  the  air  passages.  Those  who 
have  tried  the  remedy  usually  blow  the 
insect  powder  into  the  mouth  of  the  chick 
when  it  opens  its  beak  to  gape,  and  in  an 
hour  or  more  the  chick  is  out  of  danger. 


BREED  UP  THE  STOCK. 

In  endeavoring  to  secure  prolificacy  in 
the  flock  let  there  be  an  object  in  view.  If 
a  pure-bred  cock  is  to  be  used  with  common 
hens,  the  poultrymau  shouid  first  deter- 
mine what  kind  of  grades  he  desires  and 
then  breed  for  -  them.  As  the  Short-horn 
cattle  are  bred  for  beef  the  stock  breeder 
does  not  resort  to  the  Jersey  bull  to  build 
up  the  beef-producing  qualities,  and  the 
same  rule  applies  to  poultry.  If  a  good 
strain  of  laying  hens  are  desired  breed  for 
them.  There  are  breeds  that  never  sit,  and 
lay  well,  such  as  the  Hamburgs,  Minorcas, 
Leghorns,  Spanish,  etc.,  and  when  eggs  are 
the  object  cocks  of  one  of  these  breeds 
should  be  used.  If  heavy  market  chicks 
and  fowls  are  preferred,  the  larger  breeds 
such  as  Brahmas,  Cochins,  or  Plymouth 
flocks  will  be  more  suitable.  You  cannot 
get  all  the  desirable  qualities  in  a  single 
breed.  There  must  be  a  sacrifice  in  some 
direction.  But  whatever  is  mostly  desired, 
aim  to  secure  it  by  using  the  breed  best 
adapted  to  that  purpose 


THE  TRIALS  OF  THE  SITTING  HEN. 

A  sitting  hen  must  be  well  supplied  to 
endure  the  ordeal  of  remaining  on  the  nest 
three  weeks  in  order  to  bring  off  a  brood. 
That  is,  she  must  be  fat,  as  a  large  portion 
of  the  time  of  incubation  she  may  not  come 
off  the  nest  more  than  once  in  twenty-four 
hours,  and  even  then  the  object  will  be 
more  with  a  desire  to  quench  her  thirst 
than  to  satisfy  hunger.  In  other  words, 
the  incubation  of  eggs  by  a  sitting  hen  is, 
to  a  certain  extent,  a  period  of  semi-hiber- 
nation, the  fat  of  the  body  helping  to  main- 
tain her  during  the  time  she  is  so  engaged, 

The  fact  that  in  nearly  all  cases  hens  are 
fat  when  they  become  broody  has  led  us  to 
try  several  experiments  with  breeds  in 
order  to  notice  the  effect  of  certain  foods 
in  preventing  or  inducing  incubation,  and 
we  can  safely  say  that  there  is  no  breed  de- 
serving the  appellation  of  non-sitting,  as 
the  hens  of  any  breed  will  become  broody 
if  they  are  made  fat  by  heavy  feeding,  It 
is  true  that  there  are  some  breeds  that  ap- 
pear to  evince  no  inclination  to  sit,  such  as 
the  Leghorns,  Hamburgs,  etc.,  but  this  is 
due  to  their  active  habits,  which  assist 
them  to  utilize  the  latin  the  form  of  energy 
instead  of  storing  it  in  the  body  ;  but  we 
have  had  Leghorns  prove  as  persistent  as 
Brahmas  on  the  nest  by  feeding  them  so 
heavily  as  to  fatten  them,  and  especially 
when  they  were  confined  and  deprived  of 
exercise. 

A  knowledge  of  this  fact  will  permit  of 
feeding  the  hens  so  as  to  keep  them  laying 
through  the  season.  It  is  best,  if  a  hen  is 
broody,  to  allow  her  to  sit,  for  in  that  way 
she  will  be  reduced  in  flesh  and  be  in  better 
condition  for  laying.  If  broken  up,  she 
will  lay  but  few  eggs,  and  then  become 
broody  again,  because  she  will  not  have 
gotten  rid  of  sufficient  fat.  The  proper 
way  to  feed  laying  heus  is  to  give  meat, 
grass  and  milk,  keeping  grain  away  except 
in  cold  weather.  The  main  object  should 
be  to  give  the  hens  plenty  of  exercise.  A 
hen  will  lay  more  eggs  if  allowed  to  hatch 
a  brood  when  she  shows  a  desire  to  do  so 
than  to  deprive  her  of  that  privilege. 

CHOLERA  A  RARE  DISEASE. 

The  so-called  chicken  cholera  is  a  disease 
seldom  found  to  attack  flocks,  although  it 
has  been  supposed  to  be  always  present  in 
some  sections.  That  it  is  a  disease  and 
that  it  is  occasionally  met  with  is  true ;  but 
as  nearly  all  ailments  of  poultry  are  attri- 
buted to  cholera,  the  supposition  that  it 
prevails  extensively  is  due  to  lack  of 
knowledge  of  the  disease  rather  than  to  the 
fact  of  its  being  present.  We  have  spent 
many  years  in  the  investigation  of  cholera ; 
and  only  four  times  in  over  a  hundred  in- 
stances have  we  met  with  it.  Last  season 
we  were  called  upon  to  visit  a  farm  where 
the  fowls  were  dying  rapidly  and  all  at- 
tempts at  a  cure  had  failed.  Investigation 
showed  that  every  square  inch  of  the 
poultry-house,  the  cattle  sheds,  woodpile, 
and  every  place  accessible  to  the  hens  were 
covered  with  lice,  the  bodies  of  the  hens  lit- 
erally swarming  with  the  pests.  Boup  is 
often  denominated  cholera,  and  indigestion, 
due  to  overfeeding,  is  also  mistaken  for 
cholera.  In  the  summer  season,  should  the 
hens  become  droopy,  the  first  thing  to  do  is 
to  look  for  lice.  Cholera  kills  in  a  few 
hours.  Boup,  indigestion  and  other  ail- 
ments may  allow  the  hen  to  linger  for  a 
week  or  more  before  death,  but  cholera  may 
be  known  by  its  fatal  work  in  a  few  hours' 
lime. 

 *  

BREEDING  FOR  FANCY  POINTS. 

The  points  of  the  fowls  are  the  badges  of 
purity.  They  denote  that  they  have  been 
bred  true  to  a  recognized  standard,  and 
carry  all  the  qualities  peculiar  to  the  breed ; 
but  there  is  no  necessity  for  the  farmer  to 
be  too  particular.  While  a  twist  in  a 
straight  comb  may  cause  the  bird  possess- 
ing it  to  be  "cut"  in  the  show-room,  yet 
such  a  bird  will  be  as  pure  bred  as  one  pos- 
sessing a  perfect  comb.  To  secure  certain 
points  very  often  in-breeding  is  resorted 
to,  and  the  fancy  points  are  secured  at  the 
expense  of  vigor.  The  white  face  of  the 
Black  Spanish  has  been  placed  on  the  breed 
at  the  sacrifice  of  some  of  its  best  qualities, 
simply  because  the  standard  gave  greater 
encouragement  to  the  white  face  than  to 
any  other  portion  of  the  body.  We  should 
therefore  endeavor  to  secure ,  the  points  of 
excellence  but  never  to  sacrifice  strength, 
vigor  and  stamina,  in  order  to  do  so. 


HAS  A  THOUSAND  LEGHORNS. 

Mr.  P.  H.  Engel,  Glen  Elder,  Kansas, 
writes  us  the  following  letter.  It  will  b© 
well  to  read  it.  Mr.  Engel  has  1,000  Leg- 
horns, yet  he  prefers  a  change.  We  give 
his  words,  as  follows : 

I  now  wish  to  ask  you  for  a  little  infor- 
mation regarding  the  Wyandottes.  I  keep 
1,000  chickens,  all  Leghorns  ;  they  are  good 
layers  but  no  good  for  market,  as  they 
weigh  next  to  nothing.  Now,  I  am  think- 
ing of  giving  up  the  Leghorns  and  getting 
Wyandottes  in  their  place,  but  I  know 
nothing  about  the  Wyandottes.  I  read  a 
good  many  advertisements  where  they  are 
highly  recommended,  but  cannot  depend 
on  that.  I  want  a  fowl  that  is  a  good  layer, 
and  also  good  for  market — anyhow  better 
than  the  Leghorns.  I  wish  you  would 
give  me  your  candid  and  honest  opinion, 
and  information  to  this  effect.  I  sell  all 
my  old  stock  of  chickens  every  year  and 
replace  with  young  ones,  and  that  gives 
me  about  1,000  for  market,  with  young 
roosters  included,  and  therefore  it  would 
bring  me  more  profit.  Of  course,  I  only 
want  to  keep  one  kind.  I  have  houses  for 
1000  chickens.  I  use  Geo.  H.  Stahl's  300- 
egg  incubator,  with  the  newest  improve- 
ment ;  it  is  first-class  and  not  to  be  beaten, 
and  F.  W.  Mann's  bone  cutter  by  horse- 
power. My  chickens  have  a  limited  range. 

In  the  above  we  find  one  who  has  a  thou- 
sand chickens,  and  replaces  them  every 
year.  He  raises  them  for  market,  and  does 
not  favor  the  Leghorn  for  that  purpose. 
It  is  not  everybody  who  can  keep  a  thou- 
sand, yet  Mr.  Engel  does  it,  and  says  he 
knows  nothing  about  Wyandottes.  Our 
advice  is  hardly  competent  in  such  a  case. 
If  Mr.  Engel  does  not  regard  eggs  as  of  the 
same  importance  as  meat  then  he  should 
make  the  change,  and  the  Wyandotte  is  an 
excellent  choice  for  market.  It  is  hardy, 
and  a  good  layer,  but  we  suggest  that  he 
get  two  or  three  breeds,  and  first  experi- 
ment with  a  dozen  of  each  before  making  a 
radical  change.  Try  Light  Brahmas, 
Wyandottes,  aud  Plymouth  Bocks. 


HOMEOPATHIC  REMEDIES. 

Homeopathy  is  often  applied  to  fowls  as 
well  as  to  men  and  beasts.  Many  simple 
remedies  may  be  used  and  often  with  good 
results,  even  in  severe  cases.  Four  pellets 
are  mixed  with  a  pill  of  dough  or  may  be 
given  in  the  food  in  any  manner.  The  sick 
birds  should  be  confined  so  as  to  permit  of 
treatment  every  hour  if  necessary,  but 
three  times  a  day  will  usually  suffice.  Vials- 
of  the  pellets,  of  any  kind  desired,  may  be 
procured  at  homeopathic  drug  stores  at 
twenty-five  cents  each  and  often  for  less. 
For  diarrhea  in  chicks  nux  vomica  is  used 
with  benefit,  giving  two  pellets  four  times 
a  day;  for  adults  five  pellets  of  nuxvomics 
alternated  with  the  same  of  arsenicum. 
For  canker  in  the  mouth,  hoarse  breathing, 
with  sore  eyes  and  other  evidences  ot 
heavy  colds,  give  mercurius  every  four 
hours,  four  pellets,  alternating  with  aco- 
nite. If  the  hens  lose  appetite,  appear  dull 
and  the  combs  turn  dark  or  pale,  give  sul- 
phur four  times  daily  alternating  with  nux 
vomica.  If  only  a  slight  cold,  the  hens 
giving  the  familiar  sound  of  "pip,"  which 
indicates  that  roup  is  coming,  give  spongia 
four  times  daily  alternating  with  arseni- 
cum. The  best  remedy,  however,  where 
the  fowls  are  debilitated,  is  nux  vomica, 
and  if  it  is  used  in  connection  with  pellets 
of  sulphur,  alternating  every  two  hours, 
but  little  of  any  other  medicine  need  be 
used  in  a  majority  of  cases.  The  remedies 
cannot  be  fed  at  one  time  to  a  whole  flock, 
but  must  be  given  so  that  all  will  partake 
equally.  

EARLY  DUCKS  FOR  MARKET. 

Ducklings  should  be  hatched  as  early  as 
possible  in  order  to  secure  the  high  prices. 
TheT  do  not  bring  the  best  prices  but  for 
a  short  time  in  the  year,  usually  in  May, 
aud  those  who  desire  a  profit  should  not 
lose  a  day  in  hatching  them  out.  If  one 
depends  on  hens  or  ducks  to  hatch  them, 
but  little  reliauce  can  be  placed  on  such, 
for  the  hens  and  ducks  will  not  sit  until 
they  so  desire.  Those  who  make  the  high- 
est profits  from  ducks  hatch  them  with  in- 
cubators, several  hundred  at  a  time,  and 
raise  them  in  brooders.  By  using  the 
Pekin  variety,  which  require  no  ponds  and 
which  can  be"  made  to  weigh  five  pounds 
each  in  ten  weeks,  the  matter  of  feeding 
aud  managing  is  reduced  to  the  lowest  ex- 
pense. The  ducks  that  lay  the  eggs  for  pro- 
ducing the  early  ducklings  should  begin 
in  January,  or  not  later  than  February. 
As  soon  as  they  begin  to  lay  they  should 
be  liberally  fed  on  a  variety  of  food,  meat 
being  an  important  item,  with  also  a  sup- 
ply of  cabbage,  scalded  cut  clover  and 
ground  oats.  The  food  should  be  soft  and 
they  should  have  an  abundance  of  watej 
to  drink. 
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THE  WORLD'S  FAIR  PRIZE  LEGHORNS. 

We  have  secured  the  illustration  for  this 
issue  of  the  breeding  pen  of  White  Leg- 
horns, owned  by  Messrs.  Knapp  Bros., 
Fabius,  New  York,  which  made  the  highest 
score  of  any  pen  and  of  any  variety  on 
exhibition.  Their  White  "Wyandottes  also 
were  the  second  highest  scoring  pen. 
They  also  took  first  prize  on  Pekin  Ducks, 
and  they  took  seven  first  prizes,  three 
second  prizes,  and  one  third  prize,  with  an 
average  score  of  over  ninety-live  points  on 
twenty  birds.  Such  a  record  is,  perhaps, 
unexcelled.  As  we  have  before  given  their 
many  awards,  and  as  they  are  well  known 
as  reliable  and  experienced  breeders,  we 
believe  that  the  simple  mention  of  the 
above,  in  addition  to  their  records  of  years, 
is  sufficient  to  make  known  the  excellence 
of  their  stock. 


BREEDING  GAMES. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  be  fond  of  cock- 
fighting  in  order  to  keep  game  fowls.  Al- 
though the  "pit"  game  is  the  hardiest  and 
best  of  the  games,  yet  there  are  those  who 
keep  them  for  their  beauty  and  for  the  ex- 
cellent quality  of  their  flesh.  The  Games 
possess  a  large  proportion  of  breast  meat, 
have  line  bone,  and  there  is  less  offal  to 
them  than  to  any  other  breed.  Game  hens 
are  good  layers  and  bravely  defend  their 
chicks  against  hawks,  cats,  or  dogs. 
Crossed  on  common  fowls  they  give  greater 
vigor,  and  the  cross-bred  chicks  are  easier 
to  raise  than  are  those  that  are  pure  bred. 


DISCRIMINATION  IN  FEEDING. 

All  good  farmers  know  how  to  feed 
enough,  but  to  feed  for  results  is  a  differ- 
ent matter.  To  feed  for  eggs  and  to  feed 
for  fat  requires  discrimination.  It  is  there 
the  poultryman  uses  his  knowledge  and  de- 
rives profit,  while  some  of  his  neighbors 
may  be  pouring  out  corn  by  the  bushel  and 
getting  nothing  in  return.  There  is  no  se- 
cret in  the  matter.  Feed  a  variety ;  do  not 
feed  corn  alone,  nor  feed  too  much,  but 
feed  both  grain  and  bulky  food. 


THE  SPLENDID  SHOW  AT  SALEM. 

Salem,  Va.,  has  eclipsed  nearly  all  other 
places  this  year,  as  her  Show  was  not  only 
a  great  success,  but  after  paying  all  ex- 
penses her  Association  carried  forward  a 
surplus,  and  now  Mr.  F.  A.  Lovelock,  the 
Secretary  states  that  Sa- 
lem expects  to  have  the 
Southern  show  next 
year,  either  in  Salem  or 
Roanoke  (six  miles  dis- 
tant.) The  judges  at  the 
Salem  Show  were  Messrs. 
W.  S.  Gooch  and  F.  A. 
Lovelock,  and  they  gave 
excellent  satisfaction. 
From  reports  received  by 
us  never  in  the  history  of 
Salem's  past  has  there 
been  held  within  her 
limits  an  exhibition  that 
has  been  as  well  attended 
or  as  popular  as  the  poul- 
try show  which,  after  a 
successful  run  of  three 
days  closed  its  doors  Jan. 
18th.  It  was  a  magnifi- 
cent display  of  nearly  a 
thousand  well-bred 
fowls,  not  only  from 
Salem,  Roanoke  City  and 
Roanoke  county,  but 
also  from  Lynchburg  and 
the  counties  of  Mont- 
gomery, Franklin,  Craig, 
Botetourt  and  Rock- 
bridge. The  judging  of 
these  specimens  was  done 
with  great  cai-e,  and 
whilst  comparison  judg- 
ing was  used  instead  of 
the  score  card,  the  rules 
of  the  American  Stand- 
ard of  Perfection  of  1891 
were  never  deviated  from 
in  the  slightest  particu- 
lar. Thus  many  birds 
were  disqualified,  and 
those  who  have  won 
premiums  may  feel  that 
their  honors  were  not 
lightly  won.  The  show 
was  attended  day  and 
dreds  of  people,  makin 


SHOULD  THE  BREEDS  RUN  TOGETHER. 

The  supposition  that  when  several  breeds 
are  turned  in  the  same  yard  and  run  to- 
gether they  will  be  injured  as  pure  breeds 
is  a  mistake.  If  they  are  separated  ten 
days  before  the  time  of  using  the  eggs  for 
hatching  purposes,  each  breed  will  produce 
chicks  after  its  kind.  There  is  no  circula- 
tion of  blood  through  the  chick  from  the 
hen,  as  it  is  hatched  outside  the  body,  and 
consequently  if  a  Light  Brahma  hen  is 


HOW  MAY  HENS  ON  AN  ACRE. 

How  many  hens  can  be  kept  on  an  acre 
depends  on  how  the  birds  are  managed.  If 
they  have  liberty  100  hens  are  enough  for 
one  acre,  but  if  confined  an  acre  will  afford 
room  for  a  much  larger  number.  An  acre 
covers  an  area  about  210  feet  each  way.  It 
may  therefore  be  divided  to  suit,  as  the 
size  of  the  flocks  should  regulate  the  area 
of  each  yard.  It  will  give  five  yards  40x200 
feet  each  (allowing  also  for  passage  ways) 
or  ten  yards  40x100  feet.  If  the  square 
\  ards  are  preferred  sixteen  of  them,  each 
50x50  feet  can  be  made  on  an  acre,  and  a 


"  COLUMBIAN  PRINCE  "  AND  MATES. 
World  Fair  Prize  White  Leghorns;  Owned  by  Knapp  Bros.,  Eabius,  N.  Y. 

on  Exhibition  of  any  Variety. 
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Highest  Scoring  Breeding  Pen 


night  by  bun- 
it  a  perfect  suc- 
cess financially,  and  paving  the  way  for 
a  much  larger  exhibition  next  winter,  when 
it  is  hoped  even  more  and  better  fowls  will 
be  shown. 


mated  with  a  Leghorn  it  does  not  interfere 
with  her  when  she  is  removed  and  then 
mated  with  a  Light  Brahma  cock. 


POULTRY  AND  POOR  LAND. 

The  remedy  for  abandoned  farms  is  to 
stock  them  with  poultry.  Seme  of  the 
abandoned  farms  are  near  large  markets, 
and  the  reason  assigned  for  leaving  thein  is 
that  competition  cannot  be  maintained 
against  tue  West.  The  West,  on  the:  con- 
trary, cannot  compete  with  home  products 
of  poultry  and  eggs.  Prices  in  our  leading 
markets  show  that  there  is  always  a  differ- 
ence for  near-by  poultry  and  eggs,  and  this 
difference  is  sufficient  to  enable  eastern 
farmers  to  control  the  market.  Buyers 
never  fail  to  buy  the  choicest  and  freshest, 
and  the  supply  of  such  has  not  met  the  de- 
mand. If  the  West  can  provide  food 
cheaper  than  it  can  be  produced  at  home, 
let  eastern  farmers  avail  themselves  of  the 
opportunity  to  convert  the  cheap  grain 
into  poultry  and  eggs,  and  thus  utilize 
their  farms.  Laud  that  has  been  cultivated 
and  cropped  until  no  longer  profitable  is  as 
suitable  for  poultry  as  if  fertile,  and  with 
the  best  market  in  the  world  within  a  few 
hours  reach  by  rail,  there  should  be  no  oc- 
casion for  abandoning  any  place  that  can  be 
devoted  to  poultry. 


WHAT  IS  A  FAIR  PROFIT. 

If  a  flock  of  hens  cost  $10  for  food,  and 
the  receipts  are  only  $12,  the  profit  will  be 
but  a  small  matter,  yet  it  is  twenty  per 
cent.  It  shows  that,  if  the  poultry  busi- 
ness could  be  operated  on  a  scale  large 
enough  to  admit  of  the  investment  of  plenty 
of  capital  for  that  purpose,  quite  a  hand- 
some income  might  be  obtained ;  but  it  is 
unfair  to  attribute  failure  to  the  business 
when  with  only  a  few  hundred  dollars 
some  are  disappointed  because  they  cannot 
make  a  support  for  a  large  family,  or  have 
the  capital  returned  in  a  single  season. 


cock  and  ten  or  twelve  hens  can  be  nicely 
accommodated  on  such  a  space,  or  nearly 
200  hens  per  acre.  Each  flock  will  require 
a  house  eight  feet  square.  If  the  house  is 
built  200  feet  long,  it  may  be  divided  into 
apartments  ten  feet  wide,  giving  twenty 
houses  to  an  acre.  The  yards  should  be 
doubled,  each  apartment  having  a  yard 
10x100  feet  in  front,  and  one  of  the  same 
size  at  the  rear.  This  plan  gives  change- 
able yards,  and  allows  of  growing  some 
kind  of  green  food  in  one  while  the  fowls 
are  occupying  the  other,  the  spading  or 
plowing  of  the  yards  serving  to  keep  the 
ground  clean.  Everything  depends  upon 
the  management,  however,  the  essential 
requisite  being  cleanliness. 


RAISING  CHICKS  IN  THE  HOUSE. 

It  is  a  fact  that  a  large  brood  of  chicks, 
kept  in  a  warm  room  and  never  allowed 
outside,  can  be  easily  raised  to  a  marketa- 
ble age,  and  with  less  loss  than  when  given 
up  to  the  exclusive  care  of  the  hens.  This 
has  been  proved  by  experiment,  and  shows 
why  the  chicks  raised  in  brooders  thrive 
better  and  grow  faster  than  when  with 
hens.  It  is  because  the  chicks  in  the  brood- 
ers receive  more  care  and  attention,  are  not 
dragged  through  the  wet  grass  and  ex- 
posed to  cold,  and  are  never  checked  from 
the  time  they  are  hatched  till  they  go  to 
market.  A  small  space  under  shelter,  and 
well  warmed,  will  allow  of  the  raising  of 
a  larger  number  of  chicks  to  the  weight  of 
two  pounds  than  will  ten  times  the  same 
space  given  up  to  the  hens  to  brood  them. 
 • 

1  HE  C3ST  OF  A  POUND  OF  POULTRY. 

The  cost  of  a  pound  of  poultry  meat  de- 
pends very  much  upon  the  mode  of  man- 
agement and  the  food  used,  the  same  as 
with  any  other  class  of  stock.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  yield  of  milk  from  a  cow  is 
regulated  by  the  extent  and  quality  of  the 
pasture  and  the  amounts 
of  grain  consumed.  The 
cost  is  not  estimated  upon 
the  amount  of  food,  but 
by  a  comparison  with 
the  receipts  from  the  pro- 
duct. No  certain  quan- 
tity of  food  can  be  esti- 
mated as  a  daily  allow- 
ance, for  the  reason  that 
something  depends  upon 
the  condition  of  the  fowls 
If  warm  shelter  is  provi- 
ded in  winter,  of  course 
the  cost  will  be  lessened, 
as  a  smaller  amount  of 
food  will  be  necessary  for 
the  creation  of  animal 
heat.  The  hens  must 
first  wcrm  themselves 
before  they  can  he  pro- 
ductive, and  the  food 
must  be  regulated  to  fit 
the  requirements.  It  is 
estimatedthat  each  pound 
of  poultry  will  cost  five 
cents,  but  there  may  be 
mismanagement  which 
will  cause  the  expense  to 
amount  to  double  that 
sum.  We  are  all  willing 
to  ullow  a  maximum 
cost  provided  there  is  a 
good  yield  of  eggs  from 
the  flock.  A  flock  that 
pays  nothing  entails  a 
total  loss.  If  a  hen  will 
lay  two  eggs  each  week 
in  winter,  she  should 
more  than  pay  all  her  ex- 
penses. 

TRYING  EXPERIMENT. 

Never  try  an  experi- 
ment with  the  whole 
flock.  If  you  wish  to  cross  one  or  two 
breeds  with  others  do  so  with  a  few  hens. 
Experiments  are  tried  for  the  purpose  of 
making  discoveries.  They  may  show  bow 
to  avoid  failures  as  well  as  how  to  succeed. 

But  success  cannot  always  be  assured, 
and  it  is  a  great  risk  to  subject  the  whole 
flock  to  an  experiment  that  may  result  In 
failure  and  entail  loss.  Mistakes  cannot  be 
rectified  quickly  with  poultry,  and  espec- 
ially when  experiments  are  made  in  cross- 


WEIGHTS  OF  CHICKS. 

For  the  first  six  weeks  there  is  but  little 
difference  in  the  weights  of  chicks  of  any 
of  the  breeds  as  compared  with  the  others. 
If  one  should  affirm  that  a  Leghorn  chick 
will  weigh  as  much  as  a  Brahma  it  would 
excite  surprise,  yet  in  experiments  with 
chicks  of  the  different  breeds  when  weighed 
in  lots  of  ten,  there  was  but  very  little  dif- 
ference between  the  large  and  small  breeds. 
After  the  first  six  weeks  there  was  a  grad- 
ual increase  and  gain  on  the  xjart  of  the 
large  breeds,  but  even  when  eight  weeks 
old  the  difference  was  not  very  great. 


SLOW-FEATHERED  CHICKS. 

We  well  know  that  an  unsightly  chick  is 
the  one  that  remains  nearly  naked  till 
grown,  having  only  a  few  stray  feathers  on 
the  wings,  and  looking  as  if  recently 
plucked,  but  such  chicks  are  hardy ,and  can 
stand  many  drawbacks,  for  the  reason  that 
its  slow  feathering  does  not  tax  its  vitality. 
When  fully  matured  such  chicks  become 
better  feathered  than  the  others,  and  endure 
the  winters  well.  The  Asiatics  are  slow  in 
getting  their  feathers,  but  the  Langshans 
usually  take  on  their  plumage  a  little  earlier 
than  the  Cochins  or  Brahmas.  Slow  feath- 
ering is  an  advantage  and  not  an  obstacle. 


LAMENESS  IN  POULTRY. 

A  St.  Louis  reader  writes  us  the  follow- 
ing letter  in  regard  to  a  difficulty  with  his 
Buff  Cochin  male,  and,  as  the  reply  may  be 
of  value  to  others,  we  give  an  extract  from 
his  letter,  as  follows: 

My  Buff  Cochin  rooster's  foot  seems  to 
be  rotting  off.  Itiscaloused  at  the  bottom, 
and  when  I  removed  the  calous  portion  it 
revealed  a  very  sore  foot  at  the  tip  of  the 
toe,  and  it  seems  to  extend  clear  through, 
lie  never  did  have  any  toe  nails,  and  his 
foot  emits  a  foul  odor.  I  mated  him  last 
year  with  perfect-feet  hens,  but  some  of  his 
offspring  are  also  afflicted. 

It  may  be  due  to  jumping  from  a  high 
roost,  as  Cochins  are  heavy,  or  it  may  be 
due  to  some  alkaline  substance  met  with, 
or  to  adhering  dirt  or  pebbles.  Keep  him 
on  straw,  and  annoint  with  some  mild 
liniment  dailv.  U'e  doubt  if  he  will  again 
be  of  use,  and  if  he  does  not  soon  recover 
he  should  be  destroyed. 
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A  WELL-MANAGED  POULTRY  FARM. 

JOHN  H.  STEVENS,  MT.  VERNON,  OHIO. 

My  wife  and  I  have  entered  into  a  co- 
partnership in  the  production  of  chickens 
and  eggs.  I,  party  of  the  first  part,  fur- 
nished the  original  stock  and  agreed  to 
furnish  and  pay  for  the  feed,  coops  and 
keep  the  yards  and  roosts  clean  and  in 
order — my  wife,  party  of  the  second  part, 
gathers  the  eggs  and  pockets  the  proceeds 
thereof.  It  matters  not  whether  the  eggs 
are  sold  or  consumed  hy  the  family,  as  all 
that  are  consumed  at  home  are  charged  up 
to  me  with  remarkable  regularity,  in 
accordance  with  the  partnership  agree- 
ment. The  surplus  stock  of  chickens  are 
also  disposed  of  in  like  manner.  Our  choice 
of  breed  is  the  Barred  Plymouth  Rock  and 
we  keep  uo  other  sort.  Our  place  of  resi- 
dence is  on  a  hill,  a  mile  east  of  the  city. 
We  have  six  acres  of  land  on  which  there 
are  nineteen  chestnut  trees,  hence  we  call 
our  place"  Chestnut  Hill,"  and  our  poultry 
yard  "Chestnut  Hill  Poultry  Yard."  Our 
uearest  neighbor  is  so  far  off  that  when 
our  birds  are  given  the  run  of  the  place 
they  never  wander  so  far  from  home  as  to 
visit  our  neighbor's  birds. 

I  will  tell  you  how  I  procured  our  fine 
flock  of  about  sixty  birds.  I  do  business 
in  the  city  and  have  for  some  years  been 
ouying  and  shipping  poultry  for  the 
market.  For  several  years  past  whenever 
[  would  find  an  extra  nice  Plymouth  Rock 
fowl  or  pullet  of  large  size  and  well 
marked  in  accordance  with  the  description 
iu  the  American  Standard,  that  hen  would 
soon  be  transferred  to  the  Chestnut  Poultry 
Vard.  A  friend  last  year  sent  to  Massa- 
chusetts for  a  setting  of  eggs.  "When  they 
were  duly  hatched  and  the  chickens  partly 
i  rown  be  disposed  of  the  pullets  and  kept 
the  roosters  for  breeding  purposes  this 
year.  I  obtained  our  roosters  from  this 
lot  of  him  at  a  good  round  price.  None  of 
our  birds  have  ever  been  scored,  neither 
have  any  been  entered  for  show  bu-ds  at 
any  time  or  at  any  place.  We  raise  the 
birds  for  our  own  satisfaction  and  pleasure 
and  have  no  desire  whatever  to  exhibit 
them.  We  are  not  troubled  at  all  with  lice 
and  very  seldom  with  a  sick  bird.  The 
way  we  prevent  sickness  and  lice  is  this. 
We  have  low  roosts  constructed  in  the 
centre  of  our  roosting  house,  a  foot  or 
more  from  the  side  walls,  aud  once  every 
week  during  the  warm  season  we  sprinkle 
the  roosts  with  a  solution  of  water  and 
chloro-naptholium  (two  tablespooufuls  to 
four  gallons).  We  also  put  about  one  tea- 
spoonful  of  uaptliolium  to  four  gallons  of 
water  aud  fill  their  drinking  vessels  with 
this  solution  once  a  week  and  the  result  is 
no  trouble  with  sick  chickens  or  lice 

Since  taking  your  paper  we  have  got  on 
to  a  great  many  valuable  points  on  poultry 
(for  which  we  can  truthfully  thank  you). 
The  one  that  bothered  us  last  summer  was 
that  a  hen  will  not  lay  eggs  and  grow 
feathers  at  the  same  time.  Now  some  of 
our  hens  will  flj  over  the  garden  fence,  and 
if  we  clip  their  wings  will  the  growing  out 
of  the  few  wing  feathers  stop  the  produc- 
tion of  eggs  ?  This  question  we  would  be 
pleased  to  have  you  answer. 

[Clipping  the  wings  will  not  affect  laying 
as  the  feathers  clipped  do  not  grow. — Ed.] 


HE  LIKES  LEGHORNS. 

H.  B.  PINNET,  CALKINS,  PA. 

I  have  been  a  breeder  of  Leghorn  fowls 
for  ten  years.  I  like  all  of  the  Leghorn 
family— White,  Brown,  Buff,  Black  and 
Dominique.  To  me  they  are  the  most  in- 
teresting of  fowls,  mainly  on  account  of 
their  quick  maturity.  You  don't  have  to 
wait  until  they  are  one  year  old  for  the 
cockerel  to  grow,  or  the  pullet  to  lay. 
They  might  he  grandfathers  and  grand- 
mothers by  that  time.  While  some  of  the 
larger  birds  are  just  being  weaned,  the  Leg- 
horn is  thinking  about  a  generation  of  its 
own.  Last  spring  I  embarked  in  the 
chicken  business  as  my  sole  occupation, 
with  the  Leghorn  for  my  capital  stock.  I 
built  a  house,  or  coop,  120  feet  long  by  10 
feet  wide,  making  twelve  pens  ten  feet 
square.  The  coop  is  built  on  a  side  hill, 
facing  the  south.  The  back  of  the  coop 
rests  on  the  ground  and  the  front  is  two 
feet  from  the  ground,  which  makes  a  good 
scratching  shed  (of  which  we  read  so  much 
about)  under  the  floor.  The  underneath 
part  is  stoned  up  at  the  ends,  and  on  the 
north,  side  open  on  the  south. 

I  have  partitioned  the  underneath  part, 
or  srcatchiug  shed,  the  same  as  overhead, 
making  twelve  scratching  shed  with  trap 
door  in  the  floor.  My  yards  are  on  the 
north  side. 

Now,  right  here  I  wish  to  advance  an 
idea  which  is  original  for  anything  that  I 
know  to  the  contrary,  and  though  anything 
original  in  the  poultry  line  is  liable  to  be 
made  molasses  and  oyster  shells  of,  I  will 
make  the  venture.  I  have  observed  that 
fowls  in  a  yard  of  the  regulation  size  for  a 
given  number  of  fowls  will  (after 
thoroughly  exploring  their  enclosure)  settle 
in  some  favorite  nook,  usually  a  shady 
place  in  the  yard,  and  hardly  ever  go  to  the 
extreme  end  of  it.  From  these  observa- 
tions I  concluded  to  make  my  yards  small, 
and  enclose  the  small  yards,  coop  and  all 
with  one  big  yard  300  feet  square,  which  I 
did  accordingly.  Now,  I  let  out  one  pen 
every  day  in  the  big  yard.  For  instance, 
pen  iSTo.  1  goes  out  to-day,  No.  2  to-mor- 
row, No.  3  next,  and  so  on.  Now,  if  I 
was  to  let  one  pen  in  the  big  yard  continu- 
ally it  would  not  be  long  before  they  would 
settle  in  some  favorite  spot  and  scarcely 


ever  leave  it,  but  in  this  way,  having  their 
liberty  slightly  curtailed  for  as  many  days 
as  I  have  pens,  when  given  their  full 
liberty,  apparently  they  get  a  hustle  on.  I 
let  them  in  the  big  yard  from  the  south  side 
of  coop. 

[The  above  letter  contains  some  good 
pouits.  Mr.  Pinney  is  in  the  business  as  his 
sole  occupation,  and  his  remark  about  the 
hens  preferring  a  chosen  spot  is  correct, 
though  it  depends  upon  circumstances.  It 
is  safe  to  say  that  his  plan  is  a  good  one,  as 
he  can  easily  keep  his  hens  busy  in  the 
small  yards.— Ed.] 

AN  EXPERIENCE  WITH  ROUP. 

J.  W.   LEAS,  LATIMORE,  PA. 

I  will  try  to  give  my  experience  with  the 
roup.  I  received  a  pretty  large  dose  of  it 
among  my  flocks  by  getting  some  birds 
that  had  it,  aud  keeping  them  too  near  my 
other  yards.  When  they  first  began  to 
show  symptoms  I  could  not  understand  it, 
as  it  was  a  different  form  of  roup  than  any 
1  had  ever  seen.  I  wrote  you  aud  received 
some  valuable  information  as  to  treatment, 
and  then  I  took  my  Poultry  Keeper 
/Special,  which  I  always  keep  as  a  sheet 
anchor  at.  such  times,  and  began  to  read 
and  doctor,  and  only  lost  two  fowls  after 
that.  But  it  took  me  two  weeks  or  more 
before  1  got  some  of  them  over  it. 

I  began  by  fumigating  the  houses  every 
evening  with  equal  parts  of  tar,  turpen- 
tine and  flower  of  sulphur,  with  a  few 
drops  of  carbolic  acid.  I  put  this  on  hot 
coals,  in  an  old  iron  pot,  and  kept  it  in  the 
house  until  the  birds  could  scarcely  stand 
the  smoke  longer.  Then  I  caught  every 
fowl  that  I  saw  complaining  and  gave  each 
a  teaspoon  full  of  the  following  compound 
once  a  day:  one  ounce  chlorate  potash, 
sixty  drops  tincture  iron,  twenty  drops 
carbolic  acid,  twenty  grains  bromide 
potash,  which  I  put  iu  one  pint  of  water. 
I  also  gave  them  spougia  in  their  drinking 
water  and  they  aie  most  all  well  again  and 
are  laying.  I  had  forty-two  on  the  sick  list 
at  one  time  If  it  had  not  been  for  the 
Keeper  I  feel  confident  that  I  would  have 
lost  mo.-t  of  my  flock,  which  1  count  of  no 
small  value,  as  they  are  all  thoroughbred 
stock. 


MY  FIRST  EXPERIENCE  WITH  AN  IN- 
CUBATOR. 

O.  B.  GOODIN,  SOUTH  SOLON,  O. 
I  stated  through  the  columns  of  the 
Poultry  Kreper  some  time  ago  that  I 
intended  to  make  a  Poultry  Keeper  in- 
cubator. I  never  saw  an  incubator  until  I 
got  mine  completed,  and  then  I  was  doubt- 
ful whether  1  ever  saw  one  or  not,  but 
nevertheless  I  put  in  eighty-six  eggs  and 
started  a  hatch.  I  tested  out  twenty-two, 
aud  out  of  the  remaining  sixty-four  I  got 
forty-seven  chicks,  and  I  ivouldhave  gotten 
sixty,  but  I  took  thirty  chicks  out  and  re- 
duced the  heat,  and  thus  killed  thirteen  full 
grown  chicks  iu  the  shells  mostly  pipped. 
But  I  think  that  is  a  fair  per  cent,  from 
one  that  is  just  starting  in.  I  am  confident 
that  the  Poultry  Keeper  incubator  will 
hatch  every  fertile  egg  if  properly  handled. 
I  am  using  the  Oleontangy  brooder,  which 
I  think  is  as  near  perfection  as  an  artificial 
mother  can  be  made.  I  did  not  have  any 
trouble  with  the  heat  being  lower  in  the 
front  end  of  the  egg  drawer  that  Mr. 
"W.  L.,"  spoke  of,  as  it  was  the  same  all 
through.  I  am  greatly  interested  in  the 
poultry  business,  and  would  not  try  to 
raise  poultry  if  I  could  not  take  the  Poul- 
try Keeper,  as  I  can  say  it  is  the  best 
poultry  paper  I  ever  saw.  If  this  will  be 
of  any  interest  to  the  Poultry  Keener 
family  insert  it ;  if  not,insert  it  in  the  waste 
basket. 


WHITE  LEGHORNS  FOR  LAYING, 

C.  H.  WYCKOFF,  GROTON,  N.  Y. 

I  wish  to  say  that  I  breed  single  comb 
White  Leghorns  exclusively,  and  in  large 
numbers,  providing  them  with  unlimited 
accommodations  upon  a  farm  of  sixty  acres  , 
and  upon  which  no  other  breed  is  ever  al- 
lowed. I  have  for  the  past  fourteen  years 
made  a  specialty  of  selecting  and  breeding 
these  birds  for  their  greatest  useful  quali- 
ties, the  production  of  the  greatest  number 
of  the  finest  market  eggs,  with  the  result 
that  my  stock  are  noted  for  size,  vigor  aud 
superior  laying  qualities,  and  especially  for 
their  grand  record  as  winter  layers.  As  to 
show  qualities,  although  I  am  a  frequent 
attendant  at  many  of  the  best  poultry  ex- 
hibitions, I  have  "never  exhibited  my  birds, 
for  the  reason  that  I  believe  mauy  of  the  re- 
quirements of  the  present  standard  are 
detrimental  to  the  most  valuable  qualities 
of  the  White  Leghorn.  However,  knowing 
that  the  strictly  standard-bred  fowl  is  much 
sought  after  by  many  poultrymen  and  be- 
ginners, I  have  made  it  a  special  study  to 
breed  as  close  to  standard  requirements  as 
was  found  consistent  with  a  full  develop- 
ment of  the  more  useful  qualities,  with  the 
result  that  my  present  breeding  flocks,  al- 
though selected  especially  for  their 
strength,  vigor  and  improved  laying  quali- 
ties, also  contain  a  large  proportion  of  birds 
that  might  well  be  classed  as  among  the 
finest  of  exhibition  specimens,  and  were  1 
so  inclined,  I  could  show  a  grand  list  of 
premiums  as  awarded  to  my  stock  in  the 
hands  of  my  customers,  but  as  I  consider 
tliat  their  property,  I  make  no  mention  of 
it  iu  my  endorsements.  I  hope  that  this 
brief  outline  of  my  stock  and  system  of 
breeding  will  furnish  you  with  the"  inform- 
ation desired. 


A  BEGINNER'S  EXPERIENCE. 

C.  A.  BABBITT,  COLDWATER,  MICH. 

I  have  a  flock  of  twenty  fowls,  all  Barred 
Plymouth  Rocks,  except  three  Brown  Leg- 
horns. They  were  all  apparently  healthy 
until  one  week  ago,  when  one  of  my  Brown 
Leghorn  pullets  commenced  to  act  dump- 
ish. She  did  not  get  onto  the  roost  at 
night,  and  the  next  morning  I  found  her 
dead.  I  cut  her  open  and  very  soon  dis- 
covered the  cause  of  her  death.  Her  liver 
had  grown  to  an  enormous  size,  and  alone 
weighed  ten  and  one-quarter  ounces.  So 
far  as  I  could  tell  she  seemed  in  a  healthy 
condition,  and  the  liver  was  of  good  color. 
She  layed  until  within  six  days  of  her 
death.  As  yet  the  rest  of  the  flock  are  all 
right.  I  will  tell  you  how  I  feed.  In  the 
morning  I  give  table  scraps  and  ground 
beef  scraps,  hot,  and  whole  grain  at  night, 
wheat  one  night  and  corn  the  next.  I  give 
them  plenty  of  warm  water  during  the 
day.  Have  a  fairly  warm  hen  house  with  a 
scratching  bin  in  one  part.  My  roosts  are 
all  of  the  same  height.  I  keep  the  house 
good  and  clean,  clean  it  every  day  and  sift 
coal  ashes  on  the  |floor.  I  have  an  open 
shed  which  faces  the  south,  with  plenty  of 
good  chaff  and  dirt  under  it  where  I  scatter 
millet  seed  to  make  them  work.  There  is 
a  large  manure  pile  iu  the  yard  with  the 
fowls. 

I  keep  my  flock  busy  all  the  time.  I  have 
a  hen  sitting  in  the  cellar,  and  you  should 
be  here  to-day  and  hear  those  chicks  peep. 
Now  I  do  not  want  to  count  my  chicks  be- 
fore they  are  hatched,  but  I  set  ten  eggs 
and  expect  to  get  ten  chicks.  I  intend  to 
use  your  bill  of  fare  for  them  given  in 
"Management  of  Young  Chicks.''  I  am 
young  in  the  poultry  business  but  am 
badly  'stuck  on  it,'  just  the  same.  My 
wife  thinks  I  am  getting  to  be  a  crank  on 
poultry,  nevertheless  she  sells  the  eggs  and 
pockets  the  money.  I  have  to  laugh  at  my- 
self the  way  I  fed  my  young  chicks  last 
summer.  I  was  like  a  great  many  others  ; 
thought  I  knew  it  all,  but  after  reading 
your  books  I  found  that  Lknew  nothing  of 
the  business. 

I  have  rented  two  acres  of  land  and  have 
built  one  of  your  hot  water  incubators.  I 
intend  this  year  to  experiment  in  a  small 
way.  I  believe  this  is  the  right  idea.  I  am 
going  to  use  your  changeable  yard  system. 
As  stated  before,  I  am  young  in  the  busi- 
ness and  would  appreciate  your  advice. 


MY  EXPERIENCE  WITH  POULTRY. 

'•ORCUTT,"  PAINTED  POST,  N.  Y. 

In  March,  1893,  I  bought  a  trio  of  single- 
comb  White  Leghorns,  raised  thirty-two 
pullets  and  twenty-seven  cockerels,  and 
sold  three  sittings  of  eggs  at  $1.00  each.  I 
selected  thirteen  pullets  for  breeding  pen 
for  '93,  and  sold  twelve  pullets  at  $1.50 
each;  seven  at  $1.00  each;  eighteen  cock- 
erels at  $1.00  each,  and  the  old  cockerel  for 
$2.00.  About  this  time  C.  E.  Howell  bought 
two  cockerels  of  Reuben  W.  Rope,  (select- 
ing them  himself),  one  for  himself  and  one 
for  me  (here  I  gained  a  point  by  his  exper- 
ience). I  mated  this  cockerel  with  six  of 
my  best  pullets  and  raised  100  chicks  from 
this  mating,  besides  selling  $63.00  in  eggs 
for  sittings.  This  left  me  a  good  balance 
to  invest  iu  new  blood  for  189L  I  bought 
a  pen  of  Light  Brahmas  iu  March,  1893, 
and  now  have  a  good  flock  of  Brahmas.  I 
use  a  Webster  and  Hannan  bone  cutter, 
also  one  of  their  clover  cutters,  and  feed 
my  birds  plenty  of  green  bone  and  steamed 
clover,  and  feed  soft  mash  once  a  day,  and 
wheat  and  oats  for  grain.  Some  of  the 
pullets  commenced  laying  in  September.  I 
have  warm  houses  for  my  flocks  with 
Southern  expo.-  ure,and  they  are  thoroughly 
cleansed  once  a  week  in  winter,  and  oftener 
when  the  weather  is  warm.  My  birds  are 
happy  and  contented  and  keep  the  egg 
basket  well  filled.  I  read  everything  I  can 
get  regarding  poultry,  and  think  for  prac- 
tical information  the  Poultry  Keeper 
beats  them  all.  The  above  will  show  that 
it  pays  to  buy  good  stock  when  starting  iu 
the  poultry  business. 


A  GOOD  RECORD. 

THEO.  WALKER,  DENISON,  IOWA. 

I  have  noticed  in  some  of  the  poultry 
papers  lately  reports  of  winter  laying. 
Compared  with  my  experience  they  seemed 
quite  small.  I  have  five  Silver  Wyandotte 
pullets,  hatched  about  May  15th,  1893,  and 
they  commenced  to  lay  the  latter  part  of 
September,  but  I  kept  no  account  until 
December.  During  thai  month  aud  Janu- 
ary I  gathered  as  follows:  No  day  less 
than  two  eggs,  generally  three,  frequently 
four,  and  occasionally  five  eggs.  During 
each  of  those  months  I  gathered  over  100 
eggs.  I  have  a  warm  coop  for  them  in  the 
southeast  corner  of  the  barn,  with  a  half 
window  on  the  south  side  coming  down 
near  the  floor.  I  feed  equal  parts  of 
cracked  corn,  wheat  and  oats,  (mixed; 
twice  daily,  and  one  quart  at  each  feed. 
Three  times  each  week  I  give  them  about  a 
peck  of  clover  and  timothy  chaff  from  the 
hay  mow,  and  three  times  each  week  lard 
scraps  "hopped  fine.  I  also  burn  the  bones 
from  the  table  and  let  them  drop  into  the 
ash  pan,  and  give  them  with  the  ashes 
(wood)  to  the  chickens  to  eat  and  dust  in. 
I  also  keep  before  them  plenty  of  clean 
water  to  drink.  Their  roost  is  a  board  six 
inches  wide  I  clean  out  all  the  droppings 
and  litter  two  or  three  times  each  week. 


Only  twenty-live  cents  for  this  paper 
six  months,  on  a  trial  trip. 


BUILDINGS  AND  FEEDING. 

ELLIS  KEASE,  SNYDERTOWN,  PA. 

Perhaps  a  few  lines  from  my  pen  would 
interest  your  numerous  readers.  I  take  the 
Poultry  Keeper  and  like  it  very  much. 
I  am  in  the  poultry  business,  and  have  been 
for  eight  years.  I  have  a  twenty-acre  farm 
on  which  my  poultry  houses  are  built.  My 
buildings  are  on  the  south  side  of  a  small 
pine  grove,  containing  about  three  and  one- 
half  acres.  The  buildings  stand  about 
fifteen  feet  above  the  public  road,  facing 
the  south.  The  main  building  is  thirty 
feet  long  by  ten  feet  wide  and  seven  feet 
high.  I  have  blocks  under  each  corner,  and 
one  in  the  middle,  on  which  rests  the  sills, 
which  are  six  by  four  inches.  The  sill  is 
about  ten  inches  from  the  ground.  I  have 
no  floor  in  it.  The  roosts  are  on  the  north- 
west side,  containing  fourteen  poles,  about 
four  and  one-half  feet  long,  made  of  pine, 
with  the  bark  taken  off  and  scraped  with 
glass.  The  roost  is  about  forty  inches  from 
the  ground.  Underneath  the  roost  is  a 
floor,  about  twenty  inches  from  the  ground, 
which  is  sixteen  feet  long  and  five  feet 
wide,  on  which  the  droppings  fall.  These 
I  clean  out  two  or  three  times  a  week. 
Underneath  the  floor  is  their  dusting  bath, 
which  they  enjoy  very  much.  At  the  east 
side  of  the  roost  I  have  a  box,  fourteen  by 
five  by  two  feet,  with  a  floor  in  it.  In  this 
I  put  straw  and  chaff  once  a  week  during 
the  winter,  for  the  laying  stock  to  exercise 
in.  I  throw  grain  iu  ic  when  it  is  very  cold. 
I  have  some  wheat  that  I  did  not  thrasb 
last  fall.  I  give  them  some  of  it,  which  they 
seem  to  enjoy  very  much.  Tn  the  south 
side  I  have  two  long  troughs  made  V-shape, 
with  covers  on  them,  so  dust  cannot  get  in 
them.  They  are  open  on  one  side,  and  iD 
these  I  put  wheat,  bran  or  other  feed.  On 
the  west  end  I  have  a  small  coop,  five  by 
two  feet,  with  a  tight  floor  on  the  top  and 
plastering  lath  at  the  eud.  In  this  I  put 
my  hens  that  want  to  sit,  or  when  I  do  not 
wish  to  set  them,  or  some  that  I  want  to 
fatten.  I  have  five  windows  on  the  sunny 
side,  containing  two  sashes  each.  I  keep 
two  kinds  of  poultry,  the  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks  and  single  comb  Brown  Leghorns.  I 
bought  three  settings  of  Plymouth  Rock 
eggs  and  had  twenty-four  chicks  hatched, 
raising  twenty,  there  being  sixteen  hens 
and  four  cockerels.  They  are  fine  stock. 
The  cockerels  are  lighter  than  the  hens  and 
are  my  first  stock  of  this  kind.  My  Brown 
Leghorn  cockerels  are  also  of  good  stock. 
At  my  next  writing  I  will  tell  you  some- 
thing about  feeding;  about  gapes,  lice,  etc. 
On  the  27th  of  January  one  of  my  Leghorns 
laid  an  egg  that  weighed  four  ounces  and 
measured  seven  and  three-quarters  by  six 
and  one-half  inches. 

HOW  HE  FEEDS. 

G.  B.  S.,  BEL01T,  WIS. 

I  do  not  like  to  use  the  valuable  space  of 
your  paper  but  wish  to  make  the  most  I 
can  out  of  my  poultry.  I  will  tell  you 
what  I  am  doing  and  would  like  sugges- 
tions that  would  help  me  to  improve.  I 
have  commenced  this  fall  to  make  poultry 
my  business.  My  houses  are  on  the  colony 
plan,  150  feet  apart,  eleven  and  one-half  by 
sixteen  feet  on  the  ground,  each  side 
sloping  in  one  foot,  making  it  nine  and  one- 
half  by  sixteen  feet  at  the  plate.  Roof 
pitches  both  ways,  as  it  takes  less  lumber 
aud  saves  the  high  space  to  heat,  that  is  on 
one  side  with  a  shed  roof.  They  are  built 
with  sixteen  feet  lumber  cut  into  three 
pieces  for  sides  and  roof ;  two  windows  on 
south  side,  and  nine  by  thirteen  glass  door 
at  northeast  corner,  with  places  on  north 
side,  two  and  one-half  feet,  to  gather  eggs 
and  take  out  droppings.  Dropping  board 
is  twelve  feet  long  aud  roost  and  nests 
under,  with  a  trough  to  scrape  the  drop- 
pings into :  all  outside  covered  with  tarred 
felt  two  thicknesses  on  roof  and  on  one 
side  retarred  and  sanded  after  put  on ;  dirt 
floors  covered  with  gravel  and  the  houses 
are  as  tight  as  a  drum.  They  have  not 
frozen  any  day  this  winter  but  have  a  little 
in  the  night  occasionally.  I  calculated  the 
houses  for  thirty-three  hens  to  the  house, 
and  600  feet  of  lumber  builds  a  house 
which,  I  think,  makes  as  cheap  and  good  a 
house  as  can  be  built. 

Now  for  feed  and  care.  I  clear  off  the 
board  into  the  troughs  every  day  and  clean 
the  troughs  once  a  week.  I  feed  about 
sunrise  in  the  morning,  or  a  little  before 
sunset.  In  the  morning  I  feed  warm  masb 
of  five  quarts  of  bran,  five  quarts  of  meal 
(corn  ground  on  the  ear), four  quarts  ground 
wheat,  (coarse),  one-half  bushels  clover 
leaves  and  heads ;  at  night,  nine  quarts  of 
corn  and  three  quarts  of  wheat.  There  are 
150  hens  with  free  range.  I  sowed  two 
acres  of  rye  in  the  fall  that  they  pick  from 
some.  I  am  now  feeding  two  houses  one 
and  one-half  pounds  of  cooked  meat,  each 
house  per  day  by  way  of  experiment.  I 
cannot  keep  chickens  without  the  Poultry 
Keeper. 

I  have  a  pair  of  Barred  Rocks  and  one 
of  White  Rocks  and  a  few  Light  Brahmas 
that  I  intend  to  mate  with  White  Rocks; 
fifty  high  grade  Barred  Rocks,  balance 
simply  hens.  What  do  you  thin'c  of  corn 
ground  on  the  ear  for  hen  food  ?  It  in- 
creases bulk  and  they  eat  it  all.  [It  is  good 
food  for  them. — Ed.] 


JUST  READ  THIS! 

Fifty  views  of  the  World's  Fair,  the 
Poultry  Keeper  one  year,  and  the  Farm 
and  Fireside  one  year,  all  for  fifty  cents. 
The  Farm  and  Fireside  is  semi-monthly. 
You  get  36  papers  and  fifty  views,  all  for 
fifty  cents  to  new  subscribers.   Bee  adv. 
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COMPOSITION  OF  EGGS. 

T.  W.  HOOPER,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 
The  egg  consists  of,  first,  an  exterior 
severing  called  the  shell;  second,  a  white 
semi-opaque  membrane,  lining  the  interior 
surface  of  the  shell;  third,  the  white; 
uid  fourth,  the  yolk.  First,  the  shell  con- 
sists chiefly  of  carbonate  of  claciuni  with 
inimal  matter  and  a  minute  proportion  of 
phosphate  of  calcium,  carbonate  of  mag- 
aesia,  oxide  of  iron  and  sulphur.  Second, 
the  membrane  lining  of  the  shell  is  com- 
posed of  an  albuminous  matter.  Third, 
the  white  is  a  glazy  viscial  liquid,  contained 
in  a  very  delicate  membrane,  without  odor 
:>r  taste,  and  speedily  soluble  in  water.  It 
jontains  in  every  100  parls, 

Water  94.3 

Pure  Albumen  2.7 

Mucus  Matter  0.3 

Saline  Substances  Soda,  Sul- 
phur, etc  2.7 

100. 

Fourth,  the  yolk  is  inodorous,  of  a  bland, 
oily  taste,  and  is  made  up  in  100  parts. 

Water  51.486 

Albuminoid  matter  15. 70  i 

Margarin  and  Olein  21.804 

Cholefteriu   0.4.'!8 

Oleic  and  Marcaric  Acid   i.tm 

Phosphoglyceric  Acid   1.200 

Chloride  of  Ammonium   0.034 

Chloride  of  .Sodium,  Po:a»- 

sium  and  Sulphate  of  Pot..  0.277 
Phosphate  of  Calcium  and 

Magnesia,   1.022 

Animal  Extract   0.400 

Coloring  matter   0.553 

Iron  and  Lactic  Acid   0  300 


100. 

When  we  come  to  the  point  of  how  we 
can  best  feed  our  hens  to  supply  the  ma- 
terial for  the  composition  of  the  egg,  which 
is  obtained  from  the  food  of  the  hen,  we 
will  have  many  drawbacks  unless  we  are 
lomewhat  acquainted  with  the  compo- 
sition of  different  feeding  stuffs,  and  with- 
out this  knowledge,  we  will  never  be  able 
to  apply  exact  rules  of  how  to  produce  the 
greatest  number  of  eggs  with  the  least 
imount  of  expense.  When  we  take  up  the 
composition  of  the  egg,  and  the  different 
articles  of  food  which  are  in  reach  of  nearly 
all  poultry  keepers,  the  difficulty  does  not 
seem  hard  to  overcome. 

First,  the  shell.  How  shall  we  feed  to 
provide  this  important  constituent  of  the 
egg?  Nearly  every  kind  of  grain  contains 
the  composition  of  the  shell ;  lime,  in  fact, 
is  an  abundance  source  in  nature,  but  it  is 
best  to  provide  some  soluble  carbonate  of 
lime  to  be  sure  of  a  full  supply.  The 
cheapest  and  best  way  to  feed  for  this  is  to 
mix  one  teaspoonful  of  air-slacked  lime  to 
each  gallon  of  water,  and  give  it  to  all  lay- 
ing fowls  every  day,  or  three  times  a  week. 
Raw  grouud  oyster  shells,  as  a  source  of 
lime  for  the  use  of  our  laying  hens,  is  the 
biggest  humbug  ever  played  on  the  Ameri- 
can poultry  keeper. 

Second,  the  membrane  lining  of  the  shell. 
This  can  be  cheaply  supplied  in  feeding 
wheat  and  beef  scraps. 

Third,  the  while.  Feed  for  supplying 
this  is  a  good  quantity  of  soft  mixed  "feed 
for  good  digestion,  composed  of  bran,  oat- 
meal and  a  little  cotton  seed  meal. 

Fourth,  the  yolk,  the  most  important, 
and  contains  a  great  variety  of  important 
parts  to  supply,  the  largest  being  in  the 
albuminoids.  This  is  cheaply  and  easily 
supplied  in  lean  beef  scraps,  and  especially 
linseed  meal;  also  to  a  large  extent  in 
cotton  seed  meal.  The  latter  is  not  a  de- 
sirable food  only  in  a  small  quantity. 
Corn  chop  will  supply  but  a  very  limited 
portion,  and  for  the  various  parts  in  the 
yolk,  consisting  of  margarin,  olein,  acids 
and  oils,  are  all  supplied  in  the  above  feed- 
ing stuff — especially  in  linseed  meal — being 
rich  in  albuiniuoids,  diphosphates, potash, 
lime  and  chloride  of  sodium  In  fact,  lin- 
seed meal  will  supply  more  properties  to 
make  the  complete  egg  than  any  other 
single  feed  in  existence.  The  trouble  here- 
tofore with  linseed  meal  as  a  poultry  food, 
comes  from  the  entire  ignorance  of  the 
American  poultry  keepers.  They  have 
been  taught  to  believe  thai  the  use  of  liu- 
seed  mealin  small  quantities  was  a  good 
chicken  medicine,  or  a  condition  powder  to 
make  fowls  moult,  and  if  used  otherwise,  it 
would  prove  fatal  or  make  the  laving  hens 
as  fat  as  hogs.  These  enors  should  be 
corrected.  It  has  properties  to  grow 
strong,  quick  feathers,  most  desirable  at 
moulting  time,  but  none  to  grow  a  great 
amount  of  fat  in  the  laying  hen,  but  will 
grow  a  large  amount  of" lean  meat,  a  very 
desirable  quality,  but  it  will  not  compare 
with  corn  in  the  production  of  fat.  The 
abuminoids,  mineral  matter,  fats  and  oil 
are  used  by  the  laying  hen  in  egg  pro- 
duction, without  the  waste  to  supply  fat, 
unless  the  hen  is  especially  poor  in  flesh 
for  egg  production.  In  that  case  linseed 
meal  will  supply  the  proper  kind  of  the 
true  fat  and  lean  meat  to  put  the  hen  in 
prime  laying  condition. 

In  feeding  for  the  production  of  eggs,  es- 
pecially when  using  linseed  meal,  it  must 
be  mixed  up  with  other  kinds  of  ground 
feed  to  make  it  for  the  hens  to  eat,  besides 
using  a  variety  of  feeding  stuff.  It  will 
make  the  system  of  feeding  cheaper,  but  in 
addition  you  gain  a  greater  number  of  the 
component  parts  necessary  to  form  a  com- 
plete egg,  (as  per  egg  analysis),  one  kind 
supplying  as  excess  or  a  supply  of  several 
or  more  important  materials  ;  another  kind 
a  full  supply  of  some  other  important 
parts.    This  system  of  feeding  a  variety  of 


the  proper  selected  feeding  stuff,  as  herein 
named,  will  give  the  hen  the  raw  material 
in  which  to  manufacture  the  complete  egg 
by  nature's  way. 

Fowls  in  confinement  require  a  full  sup- 
ply of  green  food,  sand  or  gravel,  and  lime 
water  to  keep  them  in  a  healthy  state  to 
produce  a  full  supply  of  eggs,  regardless 
of  a  great  variety  of  grain,  either  single  or 
combined.  Your  fowls  must  be  kept  clean 
and  healthy,  or  good  feeding  will  prove  of 
no  avail,  but  remember,  that  good  feeding 
will  often  lead  to  the  best  of  health  among 
your  flock. 


THE  BREEDER  AND  BUYER. 

R.  S.  KAUFF.MAN,  KELLEY  POINT,  PA. 

At  this  season  of  the  year  a  few  words 
on  this  subject,  I  think,  would  not  seem 
amiss.  Iu"The  Bggf  For  Hatching''  trade  is 
where  the  breeder  usually  gets  many  hard 
things  said  about  him.  Now,  the  breeder 
has  rights  which  must  be  respected  as  well 
as  the  buyer,  and  this  is  what  f  wish  to 
discuss  in  this  article.  Now,  how  many 
chicks  should  a  buyer  expect  from  a  setting 
of  eggs  ?  This  depends  on  the  season  of  the 
year  aud  the  vigor  of  the  breeding  stock. 
If  in  the  early  part  of  ihe  season,  (March 
or  April),  the  breeding  stock  is  kept  busy, 
and  made  to  exercise,  ihe  eggs  ought  to  be 
fertile,  especially  if  the  male  is  vigorous 
and  the  hens  fed  a  variety  of  such  foods  as 
would  tend  to  produce  fertile  eggs.  I 
should  expect  at  least  from  eight  to  ten 
chickens,  but  one  of  the  important  things 
is  to  have  a  good  hen  to  hatch  them.  One 
of  ihe  greatest  troubles  is  to  control  some 
one's  contrary  old  hen  who  has  commenced 
her  work  faithfully,  but  is  trying  to  com- 
plete the  hatch  setting  on  the  side  of  the 
nest.  Here  is  where  the  ditliculty  lies  in 
the  hatching  hen. 

I  do  not  think  any  breeder  who  values  his 
reputation  above  a  few  paltry  dollars  will 
send  out  eggs  that  he  knows  are  not  fer- 
tile. The  breeder  can  tell  how  his  eggs  are 
hatching  bv  how  many  chicks  his  hens  are 
hatching  at  home.  The  eggs  should  be 
fresh,  aud  carefully  packed,  so  as  to  avoid 
concussion,  which  I  think  injures  many 
eggs  so  that  they  fail  to  hatch.  The  box,  or 
basket,  should  be  carefully  labeled,  so  as  to 
let  the  expressman  know  of  its  fragile  con- 
tents, aud  above  all  things,  write  the  direc- 
tion very  plainly.  Aim  to  do  your  part 
honorably  aud  always  treat  the  buyer  with 
due  respect,  no  matter  who  it  is  or  where 
the  person  may  be  from.  Courtesy  is  one 
of  the  things  that  few  breeders  fail  to  ob- 
serve, aud  it  is  one  of  the  things  that  should 
be  observed  in  corresponding  with  a  buyer. 
Now  if  the  buyer  would  always  aim  to  do 
his  part  honorably,  there  would  be  less 
trouble  in  this  part  of  the  business.  If 
eggs  I  receive  fail  to  hatch  a  fair  percent- 
age of  chicks,  and  the  hens  have  been  faith- 
lul  sitters,  I  notify  the  breeder,  and  state 
the  facts  to  him  in  kind  wrords,  and  appeal 
to  him  to  give  me  satisfaction,  and  I  have 
never  yet  failed  to  get  satisfaction  from 
any  breeder  with  whom  I  have  had  deal- 
ings. 

The  breeder  is  abused  by  a  certain  class 
of  people  who  do  not  know  how  to  set  a 
hen  or  how  to  handle  eggs  that  have  been 
shipped.  A  bre  der  cau  never  anticipate 
how  his  eggs  are  going  lo  be  handled  after 
they  have  left  him.  There  are  still  others 
who  will  report  unsatisfactory  results  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  getting  his  order  dupli- 
cated free.  This  class  is  hard  to  meet,  and 
a  man  who  will  tell  a  falsehood  about  a 
setting  of  eggs  is  very  apt  to  misrepresent 
other  things.  It  is  taking  what  does  not 
justly  belong  to  them,  and  I  believe  their 
places  will  be  where  but  few  eggs  will  be 
used  for  batciiing. 

Now,  if  the  editor  will  permit  me  to  do 
so,  I  will  illustrate  by  two  of  his  advertis- 
ers, willi  whom  I  had  dealings,  how  I  re- 
ceived satisfaction  by  appealing  in  kind 
words.  Wanting  some  single  comb  White 
Leghorn  eggs,  I  placed  my  order  with  C.  E. 
Howell,  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  for  three  sittings 
on  March  17th,  to  be  shipped  in  April. 
When  the  eggs  were  shipped  I  was  notified 
by  Mr.  Howell,  and  upon  receipt  of  his  let- 
ter, found  he  had  shipped  part  single  comb 
Brown  and  part  White  Leghorns.  I  at  once 
notified  him  of  his  error  and  told  him  that 
I  would  like  it  if  he  would  till  my  order 
properly.  In  due  time  I  received  a  reply 
stating  that  he  had  made  a  mistake,  and 
apologizing  for  the  error,  also  shipping  two 
sittings  of  eggs  gratis.  Now,  that  is  what  I 
call  square  dealing,  aud  if  all  the  breeders 
would  deal  in  that  square  manner,  the 
poultry  business  would  receive  quite  a 
toning  up.  Now  as  to  the  other  gentleman, 
Mr.  E.  S.  Pugh,  Washington  Mills,  N.  Y. 
AVanting  some  Golden  Wyandottes,  I  or- 
dered two.  sittings  from  the  above  gentle- 
man, and  in  due  time  the  eggs  were  re- 
ceived, and  after  being  left  twenty-four 
hours  to  rest,  1  placed  them  under  a  faith- 
ful hen,  but  received,  as  the  result,  only 
three  chicks.  I  wrote  Mr.  Pugh  explaining 
the  affair,  and  stated  how  I  had  used  every 
precaution  to  have  satisfactory  results,  and 
that  it  was  a  failure.  I  told  him  I  had  no 
hard  feelings  towards  him  and  he  should 
use  his  pleasure  in  the  matter.  As  to  re- 
sults, my  eggs  were  duplicated  for  this  year 
free.  This  is  fair  dealing,  if  anything  can 
be  fair.  I  would  advise  all  buyers  to  be 
mild  with  a  breeder  and  not  condemn  him 
without  a  good  reason,  for  the  majority  of 
them  will  not  return  kindness  for  abuse. 
And  if  any  breeder  deliberately  swindles 
you  out  of  your  money,  advertise  him  far 
and  wide,  and  I  know  If  he  is  an  advertiser 
in  the  Poultry  Kfeper,  he  will  not  be 
given  space  in  that  valuable  Journal.  I 
would  also  advise  nersons  to  purchase  from 


well  known  breeders,  and  do  not  be  afraid 
to  add  a  dollar  extra  in  order  to  get  eggs 
from  the  best,  and  I  am  sure  it  will  pay 
you  in  the  end. 


POISONED  BY  POULTRY. 

COFFMAN  BROS.,  MORRISON,  IOWA. 

We  have  handled  poultry  for  over  fifteen 
years,  and  have  read  the  experiences  of 
many  others  in  the  business,  and  at  the 
same  time  we  have  never  heard  of  such  a 
thing  as  one  getting  poisoned  from  the  in- 
sect that  works  and  forms  the  scab  on 
fowls  legs.  While  one  of  us  carried  some 
jioultry  from  one  place  to  another,  there 
were  a  few  old  hens  that  had  what  seemed 
to  be  scurvey  legs,  the  legs  being  carried 
between  the  front  finger  and  the  thumb, 
causing  the  feet  to  rest  well  on  the  top  of 
the  hand.  At  that  time  one  of  those  insects 
lodged  on  the  back  of  the  hand  aud  stuck 
like  a  leech, aud  in  almost  six  hours  it  made 
its  way  through  the  skin.  As  soon  as  it 
touched  the  blood  it  was  poisoned.  The 
place  first  itched,  and  then  became  a  blood 
blister,  about  the  size  of  a  pea;  lin  n  it 
began  to  swell  around  the  blister  the  size 
of  a  boil ;  the  blister  then  turned  yellow, 
and  we  treated  it  the  same  as  a  boil,  and 
drew  most  of  the  poison  out,  but  there  was 
no  cone  to  be  found.  We  then  considered 
it  getting  well  aud  were  not  particular 
about  keeping  anything  on  it,  when  a 
scab  formed  as  if  it  was  healing  up.  The 
insect  just  called  it  a  good  lodging  place, 
and  then  made  its  way  to  other  parts  of  the 
back  of  the  hand,  and  raised  another  blood 
blister  the  same  as  the  first  one,  and  quite 
small  ones  began  to  break  out  all  over  the 
back  of  the  hand.  When  wei  ailed  in  a  doc- 
tor to  examine  it  he  asked  us  if  we  had  been 
working  around  sores  of  animals  or  poultry. 
We  said  that  we  had  not,  that  we  knew  of. 
Then  he  told  us  that  the  band  had  been 
poisoned  by  an  insect  that  lived  on  sores  of 
animals  and  poultry .  The  next  time  we 
visited  him  we  told  him  of  the  insect  that 
worked  and  formed  scabs  on  the  legs  of 
poultry  below  the  first  joint,  aud  he  then 
told  us  that  it  was  what  caused  it.  He 
used  a  liquid  which  he  forced  into  those 
sores,  and  under  the  skin,  with  a  glass 
syringe,  which  burnt  very  much,  and 
numbed  the  nerves  in  all  pnris  of  the  body, 
even  in  the  teeth.  We  used  the  liquid 
lightly  aud  a  poultice  for  three  weeks,  and 
when  the  physician  found  the  sores  had 
stopped  increasing,  he  applied  a  medicine 
to  heal  the  sores.  A  merchant  in  this  place 
who  handles  poultry  got  one  of  those  in- 
sects on  his  arm,  which  caused  a  blood 
blister,  but  he  was  lucky  enough  to  open 
the  place  at  once,  and  found  the  insect  in- 
side of  it.  As  we  call  this  a  dear  lesson  to 
us,  we  think  it  will  be  worth  a  great  deal  to 
every  subscriber  of  the  Poultry  Keeper. 

[We  have  never  met  with  such  cases. — 
Ed.] 


"  SOME  THOUGHTS  AND  SOME  FEED- 
ING TROUGHS." 

A.  P.  ALLEN,  MEADVILLE,  PA. 

I  had  thought  of  writing  for  the  Poultry 
Keeper  something  about  the  fowls  1  tried; 
how,  commencing  in  the  Centennial  year 
with  a  trio  of  single  comb  White  Leghorns, 
and  at  intervals  since  taking  up  other 
breeds,  until  the  list  of  my  specialties,  as  it 
now  stands,  comprises,  in  my  estimation, 
the  cream  of  the  poultry  world  for  business 
purposes.  But  in  thinking  the  matter 
over,  I  concluded  that  the  subject  would 
probably  interest  no  one  as  it  did  myself, 
and  I  doubt  not  your  readers  will  be  thank- 
ful for  the  aforesaid  conclusion. 

However  that  may  be,  I  will  describe  a 
little  contrivance  that  I  am  using,  that  I 
am  sure  will  interest  every  poultry  owner 
that  may  read  this,  and  they  will,  I  know, 
thank  me  for  the  information,  and  thus  I 
will  secure  two  'Thank  yous  "  in  almost 
the  same  breath. 

The  contrivance  is  a  feeding  trough,  and 
is  simply  a  trough  hinged  to  ihe  side  wall 
of  the  house,aud  consists  of  a  bottom  piece, 
three  inches  wide,  and  as  long  as  required 
to  accommodate  the  number  of  fowls  fed 
together.  The  front  piece  is  two  and  one- 
half  inches  wide,  slanting  out  one  inch  at 
the  top,  and  the  two  end  pieces ;  the  end 
pieces  are  sawed  off  square  with  the  back 
of  the  bottom  board  and  the  top  corners, 
then  connected  by  a  three  inch  strap  hinge 
with  the  wall  of  the  house ;  this  wall  an- 
swers for  the  back  of  the  trough.  If  the 
side  walls  should  beuueven,and  the  trough 
will  not  fit  it,  closely  nail  a  board,  eitrht  or 
ten  inches  wide,  to  the  wall  to  which  the 
trough  is  fastened,  aud  as  the  fellow  says, 
the  "beauty  "  of  this  trough  is,  it  takes  up 
no  floor  robin,  and,  the  trough  being  nar- 
row, fowls  cannot  get  into  it  and  trample 
the  feed.  And  again,  it  can  be  instantly 
cleaned  of  all  straw  and  dirt  fired  into  it 
and  against  the  walls  all  around,  for  that 
matter,  by  the  active  occupants  in  their 
daily  search  for  the  hidden  grain.  To  clean 
the  trough  of  rubbish,  simply  place  one 
hand  underneath  the  front  edge,  and  by  a 
quick,  upward  movement,  slam  the  trough 
up  against  the  wall ;  this  sudden  Iar  loosens 
the  contents,  and  there  being  no  back  when 
raised,  the  contents  drop  to  the  floor.  It  is 
a  very  simple  affair,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  most  perfect  arrangement  for  the  pur- 
pose that  I  know  of,  and  I  have  tried  a 
great  many,  from  a  simple  board  thrown 
on  the  floor  to  the  more  elaborate  affair 
with  portico  and  railing  all  around,  slatted 
off  for  "  Biddy  "  to  put  her  head  through. 


DISEASED  HENS — PROBABLY  ROUP. 

JOHN  C.  BAKER,  RICHFIELD,  ILL. 

I  am  in  trouble  again.  My  best  hens, 
both  Barred  and'  White  Roeks,have  taken  a 
very  pecuilar  disease.  I  noticed  the  first 
one  about  two  months  ago,  and  strange  to 
say  this  hen  is  living  and  seems  to  get  bet- 
ter, and  I  think  she  will  get  well,  but  I 
have  lost  two  barred  Rocks  and  have  sev- 
eral more  affected.  I  cannot  say  that  they 
act  as  if  the)  arc  sick,  for  they  "eat  at  anv 
and  all  time's,  and  their  combs  are  still  a 
red,  healthy  color.  In  the  first  stages  of  the 
disease  I  notice  a  waterv,  or  slimy  disr 
charge  from  their  beaks,  then  in  a  few  days 
small  yellow  spots  in  a  sort  of  pimple 
forms  in  the  roof  of  the  mouth  ;  these  will 
grow,  become  wide-spread,  and  are  large  in 
size,  so  large  that  it  is  with  difficulty  that 
the  fowl  can  close  her  beak.  This  fungus 
growth,  or  whatever  you  may  call  it,  at- 
tacks the  entire  mouth  and  tongue  in  the 
last  stages  of  the  disease.  I  have  taken  a 
sharp  stick  and  removed  this  yellowish 
growth.  It  adheres  very  tightly  i'n  a  kind 
ofgranula  ed  chunks.  If  taken  out  the 
tongue  is  left  very  red  and  raw  looking, 
and  bleeds.  This  mass  of  matter  when  re- 
moved is  as  hard  as  a  piece  of  meat,  but 
lacking  toughness  ;  it  also  has  a  very  offen- 
sive smell.  One  can  scarcely  bear  the 
smell  while  picking  ic  out.  A  singular 
thing  about  it  is  the  fact  that  nothing  but 
my  hens  and  the  ones  that  are  in  the  best 
condil  ion  are  attacked  with  i  his  loathsome 
disease.  I  have  led  a  poultry  powder  all 
winter,  and  put  a  solution  of  permanganati 
of  potash  in  the  drinking  troughs  daily;  in 
fact,  I  never  yet  have  given  so  much  at- 
tention to  surroundings  and  conditions  of 
the  fowls  as  I  have  this  winter,  and  it  seems 
I  have  diseases,  unheard  of  too,  that  I  never 
had  when  I  had  the  ordinary  niongroi?  and 
let  them  shift  for  themselves.  By  giving 
me  your  opinion  on  the  above  you  will 
greatly  oblige  and  confer  a  lasting  favor. 

[The  probability  is  that  the  hens  have 
roup,  as  indicated  by  the  fowl  odor,  of  a 
cankerous  form.  A  daily  swabbing  with 
oxide  of  hydrogen  would  probably  be  of 
advantage. — Ed  ] 

TOBACCO  WATER  KILLS  LICE. 

F.  A.  LEHMAN,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

In  the  February  number  of  the  Poultry 
Keeper  Mr.  H.  K.  Martin  speaks  of  hav- 
ing used  sheep  dip  for  killing  poultry  lice. 
You  add  that  the  well-known  Kerosene 
Emulsion  can  also  be  used.  I  know  noth- 
ing about  the  sheep  dip,  but  have  used  the 
emulsion,  and  know  that  no  one  should  use 
it  as  usually  made  unless  they  wish  to 
literally  skin  their  chickens  alive;  but  a 
small  portion  of  the  coal  oil  unites  with  the 
water  and  at  once  rises  to  the  top.  Each 
chicken,  as  it  is  dipped,  has  to  pass  twice 
through  the  thick  layer  of  oil,  and  this  oil 
blisters  the  chicken  all  over  so  that  every 
particle  of  skin  comes  off.  If  small  chick- 
ens are  dipped  in,  they  are  either  killed  or 
the  skin  injured  so  that  the  feathers  never 
grow  again,  and  the  pain  appears  to  nearly 
drive  them  wild.  No  harm  results  to  the 
larger  chickens,  further  than  blistering 
them,  but  they  are  caused  much  useless 
suffering.  If  one  wants  to  use  this  mix- 
ture, let  them  carefully  skim  off  every 
drop  of  the  oil.  But  why  use  such  costly 
mixtures  when  strong  tobacco  water  an- 
swers every  purpose,  is  less  trouble  to 
make,  and  causes  no  pain.  Put  tobacco  in 
cold  water,  let  it  stand  at  least  twelve 
hours,  and  then  put  it  in  a  clothes  boiler, 
so  as  to  get  plenty  of  depth  and  give  each  a 
good  dipping,  taking  care  to  wet  all  the 
feathers  to  the  skin.  Then  use  what  is  left 
to  put  on  the  roosts  and  spray  around  on 
the  walls. 

[If  the  Emulsion  is  properly  churned,  or 
agitated,  there  should  be  no  separation  of 
the  oil  from  the  water. — Ed.j 


BELIEVES  IN  IMPLEMENTS. 

WM.  FULLERTON,  ROCKER,  MONTANA. 

I  take  great  pleasure  in  reading  the 
articles  on  feeding  meat,  by  Mr.  Kinney,  in 
January  number  of  the  POULTRY  Keeper. 
It  is  of  great  value  to  any  amateur  who  is 
trying  to  learn  and  get  on  to  the  right 
methods.  I  wish  he  w  ould  not  forget  us 
out  here  very  often.  There  is  one  thing  I 
wish  to  speak  of.  Mr.  Kinney  speaks  so 
highly  of  the  Mann  bone  cutter,  and  some 
might  think  by  what  he  writes  that  a  man 
in  order  to  be  successful  must  have  a  Mann 
cutter.  I  believe  just  what  Mr.  Kinney 
writes  in  regard  to  the  cutter  to  be  true. 
It  is  a  very  nicely  working  machine,  and 
too  much  cannot  be  said  in  favor  of  it,  but 
we  musi  bear  in  mind  that  there  is  another 
bone  cutter  made  by  Hannum  and  Web- 
ster, which  is  in  no  way  inferior  to  the 
Maun.  I  have  a  Hannum  and  Webster  cut- 
ter, and  as  I  have  seen  the  Man  cutter 
work,  and  know  it  to  be  about  as  perfectly 
working  piece  of  machinery  as  can  be  got- 
ten, yet  there  is  another  oiie  just  as  good, 
and  it  will  cut  the  bone  just  as  fine,  if  not 
liner,  and  the  man  who  undertakes  to  raise 
poultry  without  one  or  the  other  of  the 
cutters  does  not  know  the  value  of  having 
one.  It  was  through  seeingthe  machines 
advertised  in  the  PoultryTCeeper  that  I 
purchased  one  a  year  ago,  also  a  clover 
cutter  and  a  white-washer,  and  with  those 
three  machines,  there  is  nothing  impossible 
in  poultry  management. 


THE  POULTRY  KEEPER 


April 


MR.  NORTHUP'S  BLACK  MINORCAS  — 
ROSE  AND  SINGLE  COMB. 

We  take  pleasure  in  giving  our  readers 
of  this  issue  a  cut  of  Rose  Comb  Black  Mi- 
norcas, from  Mr.  Geo.  H.  Northup,  of  Race- 
ville,  N.  Y.,  who  is  the  originator  of  this 
new  variety  of  Minorcas.  Mr.  Northup 
has  been  breeding  eight  years  to  get  this 
variety  up  to  its  present  excellence.  An 
account  of  his  method  of  producing  them 
appeared  in  Poultry  Monthly,  February, 
1891,  also  in  Farm  Poultry  of  the  same  year 
and  is  repeated  in  the  present  issue  of  his 
catalogue,  with  much  additional  history  of 
their  progress,  which  is  interesting,  but  too 
long  for  the  space  we  can  give  this  descrip- 
tion. The  Rose  Comb  Black  Minorcas  are 
not  claimed  to  surpass  the  Single  Comb 
Minorcas,  or  to  differ  from  them  in  any  re- 
spect except  in  size  and  shape  of  comb!  but 
are  exactly  like  them  in  all  other  points  of 
appearance  and  usefulness.  A  small  Rose 
Comb  on  the  already  excellent  Minorca  is  a 
valuable  acquisition,  making  it  possible  to 
breed  Minorcas  as  profitably  in  extreme 
cold  climates  as  any  breed  known  to  the 
fraternity,  which  will  add  greatly  to  their 
popularity.  "We  congratulate  Mr.  Northup 
on  his  success,  and  the  fraternity  on  the 
advent  of  a  new  variety  whose  distinctive 
feature  is  a  combination  of  hardiness  and 
great  laying  capability. 

Minorcas  are  claimed  by  those  who  have 
tried  tham,  in  comparison 
with  other  breeds,  to  lay 
more  in  number  and  larger 
eggs  than  any  other  fowls 
known.  To  establish  his 
strain  of  Single  Comb  Black 
Minorcas,  Mr.  Northup  be- 
gan importing  them  while 
Minorcas  were  yet  but  little 
known  here,  being  among 
the  first  to  import  them  to 
America,  and  bringing  over 
nineteen,  the  first  year,  of 
the  best  specimens  he  could 
find  in  England,  including 
prize  winners  in  many  of 
England's  best  shows. 
Among  the  most  noted  of 
these  birds  were  "Prince 
Albert"  and  four  mates,  im- 
po,:%W*  in  December,  1886, 
who,  though  often  shown, 
had  never  been  beaten.  But 
bOU  more  important  was  the 
importation  of  "  Cham- 
pion" the  following  year,  as 
he  was  the  largest  and  best 
Minorca  that  ever  crossed 
the  Atlantic,  weighing  ten 
pounds,  and  having  won  the 
following  prizes  in  England: 
Silver  cup  and  first  at  Crys- 
tal Palace;  silver  cup  and 
two  first  prizes  at  Bristol; 
silver  cup  and  first  at  Tro- 
bridge ;  silver  cup  and  first 
at  Helston ;  special  and  first 
at  Hastings:  special  and 
first  at  Cleekbeatou;  silver 
medal  and  first  at  Tunbridge 
Wells  ;  first  at  Birmingham  ; 
first  at  Devonport ;  first  at 
Glossop,  and  many  others. 
He  was  never  beaten. 

Mr.  Northup  has  now 
probably  the  largest  estab- 
lishment devoted  entirely  to 
Minorcas  in  America.  He 
has  over  400  laying  hens 
mated  in  his  breeding  pens, 
the  finest  that  it  is  possi- 
ble to  breed.  He  does  not 
exhibit  Single  Comb  Black 
Minorcas  at  the  shows  be- 
cause he  cannot  do  so  now 
without  competing  against 
his  customers,  which  he  will  not  do, 
but  makes  a  specialty  of  selling  eggs 
that  will  produce  winners,  and 
birds  that  can  win.  Below  are  a  few  of  th  e 
prizes  won  by  Northup's  strain  of  Single 
Comb  Minorcas  during  the  fall  and  winter 
Just  past.  The  whole  list  reported  up  to 
this  date  is  much  too  long  for  insertion 
here,  as  it  contains  one  hundred  and  one 
firsts,  forty-one  seconds,  six  thirds  and 
three  fourth  prizes.  It  may  be  further 
6tated,  as  a  compliment  to  this  family  of 
Minorcas,  that  these  winnings  were  not  all 
made  by  a  single  exceptional  pair  or  pen  of 
birds,  but  by  scores  of  different  ones  in  all 
parts  of  the  United  States.  Many  of  the 
First  Prize  winners  have  received  official 
records  of  weight  at  nine  and  one  half,  nine 
and  three-quarter  and  ten  pounds  each, 
showing  thatheavy  weight  and  fancy  points 
are  combined  in  the  same  birds.  Large 
size  has  always  been  a  distinguishing  char- 
acteristic of  this  strain  of  birds,  and  they 
have  never  lost  a  special  for  weight. 

Here  is  a  partial  list  of  the  prizes  won  by 
Mr.  Northup's  Minorcas  in  the  hands  of  his 
customers  since  August,  1893,  at  some  of 
the  greatest  American  Shows: 

World's  Fair,  Chicago,  111.,  cockerel  first, 
pullet  first. 

Connecticut  State  Fair,  Meriden,  Sept. 
19th  to  22d,  cock  first,  hen  first,  cockerel 
first,  pullet  first  and  pen  first. 

California  State  Fair,  Sacramento,  Sept. 
4th  to  6th,  pen  first,  cock  first,  hen  first, 
cockerel  first,  pullet  first. 

State  Poultry  Show,  Petaluma,  Cab, 
Feb.  6th  to  12th,  cockerel  first,  hen  first. 

Pennsylvania  State  Fair,  Indiana,  Pa., 
Sept.  11th  to  loth,  cock  first,  hen  first,  pen 
(chicks)  first. 

New  Brunswick  Provincial  Exhibition, 
Fredericton,  Sept.  21st,  cock  first,  hen  first. 

Georgia  State  Fair,  Augusta,  Oct.  17th  to 
Nov.  17th,  cockerel  first,  pullet  first. 


New  York  and  New  England  Fair,  Troy, 
N.  Y.,  Aug.  28th  to  Sept.  2d,  cock  first,  hen 
first,  cockerel  first,  pullet  first,  pen  first. 

Iowa  State  Fair,  Des  Moines,  Sept.  1st  to 
8th,  cock  first. 

West  Virginia  State  Fair,  Wheeling.Sept. 
4th  to  8th,  cock  first,  hen  first,  cockerel 
firsf,  pullet  first. 

Mr.  Northup  has  exhibited  his  Rose 
Comb  Black  Minorcas  at  three  shows  only: 
Gloverville,  New  York,Poultry  Show,  Dec. 
1891,  ten  birds  winning  every  prize.  At 
New  York  and  New  England  Fair,  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  Sept.  1892,  he  showed  two  cocks, four 
hens,  and  one  pullet,  winning  first  on  pen, 
first  on  cock,  second  on  cock,  first  on  hen, 
second  on  hen,  and  first  on  pullet.  At  Sar- 
atoga Poultry  Show,  Jan.  16th,  1894,  he 
showed  eight  birds,  winning  first  and  sec- 
ond on  cock,  first  and  second  on  hen,  first 
and  second  on  cockerel,  first  and  second  on 
pullet  and  unlimited  praise. 


BOOKS  FOR  FIVE  CENTS  EACH. 

The  following  are  special  subjects,  and 
though  they  are  back  numbers,  yet  each  is 
worth  a  year's  subscription. 

You  caunot  get  a  high-priced  book  that 
will  give  so  much  on  the  subject  selected. 

Any  of  the  following  for  only  five 
cents  in.  stamps  : 

Testing  Eggs,  (illustrated.)    August,  1885, 


and  Dressing  Poultry  for  Chicago.  Janu- 
ary, 1888. 

How  much  Feed  to  Give.  Poultry  House 
Floors.  Lee's  $10  House.  A  Cheap  Tank 
for  Incubator.  A  Cheap  Egg  Tester.  June, 
1888. 

Prices  for  the  whole  year,  two  years 
given,  and  prices  of  all  kinds  of  poultry  for 
every  week  in  the  vear,  for  New  York  and 
Chicago.     Feb.,   1888.    Also  April,  1892. 

Poultry  Houses.  April,  1887;  Oct.,  1888, 
and  July,  1891.   Fifty  illustrations. 

All  About  Ducks,  live  columns.  Maj. 
J ordan's  Hot  Water  System.  August.  1888, 
and  Dec,  1892. 

The  Hen  and  the  Food.    July,  1888. 

Fertilization  of  Eggs,  five  columns.  The 
Ferrett  Feeding    for    Eggs.    Sept.,  1888. 

Description  of  Breeds— Light  Brahmas, 
Plymouth  Rocks,  Pile  Leghorns,  Langshans, 
Houdans,  and  Brown  Leghorns.  Five 
columns.  How  to  Place  the  Thermometer, 
(illustrated.)    Nov..  1888. 

Shipping  Poultry  to  Market— all  about  it. 
Dec  ,  1888. 

How  to  Feed  for  Eggs.  How  much  to 
Feed.  The  Kinds  of  Food.  Condition  Pow- 
ders. A  Whole  Book  in  a  Small  Compass 
Nearly  eight  columns  on  Feeding,  with  tables 
and  proportions.    Oct.  1891. 

The  Bronze  Turkey  (description).  More 
About  Feeding.  Preserving  Eggs  with  Cold 
Air,  Bees- wax,  and  Parafine,  Feb. ,  1889. 


Appliances.  Feeding  for  Eggs,  Caponizing, 
Prices  for  the  Whole  Year,  Preserving  Eggs, 
Turkeys,  Points  on  Hatching,  Points  on 
Raising  Broilers,  Testing  Eggs,  and  soma 
others,  are  worth  fifty  times  the  price,  as 
there  is  no  book  published  that  can  even 
compete  with  a  single  number. 

HOW  TO  MAKE  POULTRY  PAY . 

C.  H.  OTIS,  COLCHESTER,  CT. 

We  have  bred  fine  poultry  of  several  va- 
rieties for  a  number  of  years,  and  have 
been  quite  successful.  For  the  last  few 
years  we  have  settled  on  Plymouth  Rocks 
as  being  the  best  all  purpose  fowl.  To 
make  a  success  of  the  poultry  business,  or 
any  other  business,  one  must  have  a  liking 
for  the  work,  and  be  willing  to  work,  as 
poultry  will  not  be  neglected.  There  are 
many  who  go  into  the  poultry  business  and 
make  a  good  living  out  of  it;  others  expect 
too  much  out  of  it  for  the  little  work  they 
are  willing  to  put  in  it.  Persons  going 
into  the  uoultry  business  often  make  too 
large  a  calculation  for  profit.  The  only 
way  to  know  what  you  are  doing  is  to 
keep  an  expense  account,  also  a  record  of 
all  eggs  used  or  sold,  and  at  the  end  of  each 
year  take  account  of  stock.  But  we  find 
that  poultry  properly  managed  will  pay  in 
proportion  to  the  care  given  them. 
First  of  all,  the  houses  must  be  kept 
clean,  feeding  and  watering 
must  be  done  regularly, 
plenty  of  gravel,  shell  and 
ground  bone,charcoal  poun- 
ded up  to  about  the  size  ol 
corn,  and  after  the  first  meal 
in  the  morning,  at  which 
we  always  give  warm  mash 
of  middlings  and  meal  mixed 
with  boiled  potatoes,  they 
should  have  grain,  mostly 
oats,  wheat  and  buckwheat, 
scattered  under  the  sand  oi 
straw,  so  that  they  will 
have  to  work  for  it;  also 
plenty  of  cut  clover  hay, 
scalded,  and  every  othei 
day,  green  bones  cut  fine 
with  a  bone  cutter.  We 
have  found  this  method  ol 
feeding  to  work  admirably, 
and  no  one  can  show  a  finer 
lot  of  fowls  nor  a  better  re- 
cord for  eggs.  We  now 
breed  the  Plymouth  Rocks 
exclusively,  and  are  running 
a  five  hundred  egg incubatoi 
Our  houses  are  made  very 
warm,  plastered  inside,  and 
a  covering  of  tarred  papei 
and  matched  boards  on  the 
outside.  It  is  divided  into 
apartments  of  twelve  feet 
square  for  each  ten  hens  and 
a  cockerel. 
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ROSE-COMB  BLACK  MLN0RCAS.— From  Mr.  George  H.  Northup,  Raceville,  N.  Y. 


Sept.,  1890;  June,  1891,  and  June,  1892,  the 
latter  full  of  illustrations. 

Plymouth  Rocks,  (description).  Preserv- 
ing Eggs.    Sept.,  1885. 

Buff  Cochins,  (description).    Oct.,  1885. 

Rouen  Ducks,  (description).  Dakin's 
Brooder.    Dec,  1885. 

How  to  Ship  Poultry.  Toulouse  Geese 
(description).    Sept.,  1886. 

Plan  of  a  Broiler  House.  Breeds  of  Ducks. 
The  West  Chester  Gape  and  Roup  Cure. 
Oct..  1886. 

All  About  Roup,  eight  columns.  Nov. , 
1886. 

All  About  Cholera,  seven  columns.  Dec, 
1886. 

Testing  Eggs,  by  Campbell,  three  columns. 
Dec,  1836,  and  Jan.,  1887. 

Caponizing  (illustrated).  Jan.,  1887,  and 
March,  1892. 

Gapes,  four  columns.    March,  1887. 

All  About  Turkeys.seveu  columns.  March, 
1892. 

How  to  Make  the  Hot  Water  Incubator, 
(illustrated).  French  Mode  of  Cramming 
Fowls.  Mrs  Moore's  Egg  Preserving  Rec- 
ipe. Why  Chicks  Die  in  the  Shells.  Jul}r, 
1887. 

All  About  Preserving  Eggs,  six  columns. 
An  Egg  Turner.  Harris'  Poultry  House. 
Sept.,  1887. 

All  About  Lice  (illustrated).  Oct.,  1887, 
and  Dec,  1891.  The  latter  shows  the  kinds 
of  lice,  magnified. 

Poultrv  Diseases.  Crop-Bound.  Egg- 
Bound  "Feather  Pulling.  Soft-Shell  Eggs. 
Hens  Eating  Eggs.  Bumble  Foot,  Scabby 
Legs,  Worms  (six  columns  on  diseases).  A 
Big  Egg  Farm  (prices).   Nov.,  1887. 

An  Incubator  Regulator.  Plans  of  Incu- 
bators and  Brooders.  Dorkings.  Decem- 
ber, 1887. 

Making  Condition  Powders.  Points  for 
Pasting  Up.    How  to  raise  Ducks.  Shipping 


Shipping  Coops,  (illustrated).  The  Farm 
Journal  Hot  Water  Brooder.    Mar.,  1889. 

Young  Turkeys.  All  About  Geese. 
Pigeons  for  Profit.  MatingPlymouth  Rocks. 
Preserving  Eggs.  Partridge  Cochins. 
Eleven  Reasons  Why  Eggs  Do  Not  Hatch. 
July,  1889. 

Brooders,  Incubators,  Appliances,  Poul- 
try Houses,  etc.,  (nianv  illustrations).  Aug. 
1889,  and  Aug.,  1891.  "These  two  books  are 
worth  $10. 

Points  on  Raisins  Broilers  (forty-two 
rules).  Everybody  should  have  this.  Clover 
Hay  as  Food  (illustrating  the  cutter).  The 
Wvandotte.  Fertilization  of  Eggs.  Scor- 
ing Games.    Oct.  1889. 

The  Ventilator  discussion.  Dec,  1889, 
and  the  "  Principles  of  Ventilation,"  in 
March.  1890. 

Rudd's  Hot  Water  System.  May,  1890. 
Two  pages  illustrated). 

Rankin's  Great  Duck  Farm,  (illustrated). 
July,  1890. 

Science  of  incubation, by  Hock,  two  pages. 
Oct.  1890. 

Artificial  Incubation  in  Egyp*',  (illustra- 
ted).   Dec,  1890. 

Spongia  as  a  Pioup  Cure— four  columns. 
Jan.,  1891. 

A  Whole  Library  of  Points.  A  grand 
issue.   Aug.,  1892. 

Points  on  Hatching  Broilers.  A  whole 
library  on  how  to  hatch.  It  ia  worth  $50. 
Oct.,  1892. 

Incubator  Appliances.  Illustrations  of 
nests,  troughs,  novelties,  etc.  Full  of  illus- 
trations.   Sept.,  1891. 

Each  one  of  the  above  issues  contains  other 
valuable  information  also.  The  subjects 
named  are  the  leading  articles. 

The  reader  should  keep  this  for  reference. 
It  will  save  much  time  inquiring  for  special 
articles. 

The  issue  on  Poultry  Houses,  Brooders. 


FEEDING  CORN  AND  COB. 

In  regard  to  grinding  the 
corn  and  cob  together,  as 
food  for  hens,  a  reader  in 
Ohio  asks  us  for  information 
and  writes  on  the  subject  ai 
follows : 

"  I  do  not  remember  evei 
seeing  anything  in  the  Poul- 
try Keeper  about  feeding 
crushed  corn  (corn  and  cob 
ground  together).  I  thought 
that  it  might  be  a  good  way 
to  feed,  so  as  to  give  bulk." 

It  may  be  done,  and  some 
of  the  cob  will  be  eaten,  but 
it  must  not  be  overlooked 
that  the  hens  will  always  pick  over  the 
food  and  select  the  best  morsels.  There  ia 
no  food  that  they  will  eat  up  clean  if  one 
portion  is  better  than  another.  Even  when 
clover  hay,  scalded,  is  fed,  the  hens  will 
select  the  tender  leaves  and  reject  the 
woody  stalks.  They  will  eat  the  corn  and 
cob,  but  will  select  the  corn  first,  and  leave 
a  large  portion  of  the  cob. 


SPRAYING  FRUIT  TREES. 

When  ap- 
ples bring 
$2.00  pel 
bushel  and 
wheat  only 
about  fifty 
cents,  when 
the  expense 
of  taking  care 
of  an  acre  ol 
apple  orchard 
is  no  greater 
than  that  of 
an  acre  ol 
wheat,  while 
an  apple  or- 
chard will  yield  ten  bushels  of  apples  to 
one  bushel  of  wheat,  it  is  about  time  fruit 
growers  are  opening  their  eyes  and  taking 
care  of  crops  which  pay  the  largest  profit. 
What  is  true  of  apples  may  also  be  said  of 
other  varieties  of  fruits.  By  properly 
spray  in  e  your  fruit  trees,  vines  and  veg- 
etable crops,  you  are  sure  of  a  crop,  no 
matter  what  the  weather  conditions  may 
be.  Send  six  cents  to  William  Stahl, 
Quincy,  111.,  and  get  his  catalogue  of  spray- 
ing outfits  and  complete  treatise  on  spray- 
ing. It  will  pay  you  to  do  so.  Mr.  Stahl 
has  been  interested,  himself,  in  growing 
fruit  largely  for  many  years  and  fully  un- 
derstands the  wants  of  fruit  growers  in  this 
direction. 
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Brief  Remarks  iron  Readers 


In  This  "  Experience  Meeting  " 
the  Editor  Listens  and  Learns. 


Hens  Too  Fat.— I  have  been  thinking  for  a 
long  time  that  I  ought  to  write  another 
article  for  that  excellent  journal,  the 
Poultry  Keeper.  I  feel  very  grateful  to 
vou,  as  publishers  and  as  editors.  I  can 
truly  voice  the  sentiments  of  many  others 
in  regard  to  the  good  qualities  of  this  most 
excellent  paper.  I  am  greatly  in  hope  that 
I  shall  be  aple  to  have  better  success  this 
year.  I  have  made  out  to  raise  nearly  175 
chickens.  I  think  I  will  attend  strictly  to 
the  management  of  my  incubators,  and 
think  1  will  succeed  by  so  doing.  Permit 
me  to  ask  a  few  questions.  Do  you  think 
six  quarts  of  either  corn  or  screenings  will 
be  too  heavy  feed  for  HO  hens  and  chickens? 
What  is  the  matter  with  one  of  my  year- 
ling pullets  t  She  seems  to  be  in  good 
health,  sings  and  is  very  happy,  but  has 
not  laid  an  egg  this  summer  that  I  know  of. 
Her  comb  seems  to  be  red  enough  for  any 
ordinarv  hen.  I  am  thinking  of  getting 
some  Indian  Game  chi  ks.  Now  in  regards 
to  Mr.  L.  J.  Wiudson's  letter,  I  must  say, 
in  reply,  many,  many  thanks  to  him,  for 
his  advice  will' be  a  warning  to  me  to  be 
careful  in  the  quality  of  meal  winch  I  am 
to  feed  to  my  young  chicks  and  older  ones. 
I  do  admire  "his  plan  for  an  incubator  and 
brooder-house,  so  much  so  that  I  would 
like  to  build  one  exactly  like  it  for  my  in- 
cubator and  brooder.  I  just  feel  like  say- 
ing that  every  article  is  risht  to  the  point. 
—  G.  Wilson,  Nebraska  City,  Neb.— [Your 
hens  are  too  fat,  as  you  feed  too  heavily. 
Reduce  food  one-half.] 

Ducks  and  Feathers.— I  have  been  a  reader 
of  the  Poultry  Kfeper  for  the  past  year 
and  I  think  it  is  a  grand  paper  on  poultry. 
I  have  been  greatly  benefited  by  it,  and  will 
give  my  experience  the  past  season  on 
duck  raising  as  a  green  hand  I  started 
with  four  females  and  one  male,  and  raised 
100  ducks.  The  four  laved  325  eggs  that  1 
found,  a  few  being  lost  in  the  water.  I 
could  have  raised  more,  but  could  not  get 
the  hens  to  sit  fast  enough,  as  I  had  no  suc- 
cess with  my  incubator  and  had  to  depend 
on  chickens"  as  hatchers.  From  my  105 
ducks,  old  ones  included,  I  picked  twenty 
pounds  of  feathers  from  August  1st  to 
October 30ih.  1  have  never  seen  an  account 
of  any  oue  picking  ducks,  or  do  you  all  sell 
before  they  come  to  picking?  Would  like 
to  hear  from  some  one  who  has  been  suc- 
cessful in  hatching  ducks  in  the  incubator, 
or  is  there  no  oue  who  lias  been?  I  bought 
mine  two  years  ago.  I  have  ducks  (female) 
that  weigh  seven  po'inds;  males,  eight. 
Bought  the  first  ones  from  a  farmer  in  this 
community  for  the  White  Pekin.  Some 
other  time  I  will  write  more  on  ducks,  as  I 
am  much  interested  in  them. — Mrs.  Ed. 
Shaw,  Union,  0. 

Brown  Leghorns  as  Layers. — I  have  been  a 
subscriber  to  .  our  valuable  paper  for  more 
than  a  year.  It  comes  regularly,  and  is  a 
welcome  visitor.  I  enjoy  reading  the  ex- 
periences of  others'  work  with  poultry, 
and  thought  I  would  give  mine.  I  began 
January  1st,  1893,  with  thirty-five  hens, 
and  reduced  the  flock  July  1st  to  twenty- 
tive,  and  fourteen  pullets  began  laying  in 
November.  I  received  for  the  year  ending 
January  1st,  1804,  4,080  eggs.  I  sold  eggs 
and  poultry  to  the  amount  of  $113.35.  My 
expenses  for  feed  have  been  $20.46.  Roup 
came,  and  caused  me  to  destroy  birds  to  the 
value  of  $0.00,  which  leaves  me  a  profit  of 
S82.S9.  My  hens  are  cross-bred,  mostly 
Leghorns,  and  have  a  free  range  almost  all 
of  the  time.  I  now  have  a  Hock  of  twenty- 
three.  I  purchased  a  pair  of  Brown  Leg- 
horns from  one  of  the  breeders  who  adver- 
tised in  your  paper.  The  pullet  began  lay- 
ing in  February  and  laid  until  September, 
up  to  which  time  she  had  laid  149  eggs, 
and  she  has  donned  her  new  coat  of  feathers 
since.  Sin  cess  to  the  Poultry  Keeper.— 
Wm.  M.  Row.,  Woodridge,  N.  J. 

Has  a  Large  Number.— I  keep  250  hens  and 
I  am  no,v  gathering  an  average  of  nine 
iozen  eggs  per  day.  I  will  give  the  Poul- 
try Keeper  my  way  of  feeding.  They 
have  a  warm  mash  in  the  morning  of  wheat, 
oats,  corn  and  barley,  ground  together, 
with  an  eoual  x,art  of  bran  by  weight, 
added,  scalded  ami  fed  hot,  not  quite  all 
they  will  eat  up  clean.  Balance  of  the  day 
they  have  wheat,  oats,  barley  and  millet  in 
the  sheaf,  thrown  in  their  scratching  pens, 
with  a  full  feed  of  some  kind  of  grain  at 
night,  preferably  of  corn  in  the  coldest 
weather,  with  an  occasional  change  to 
looked    vegetables,  stewed  up  with  the 

f ound  grain,  and  fed  hot  (in  the  morning.) 
have  a  constant  supply  of  oyster  shells, 
cut  dry  bone,  and  grit  before  them.  I  con- 
sider that  the  irrain  in  the  sheaf  is  of  great 
value,  as  it  gives  good  exercise  and  pro- 
motes warmth  and  contentment, which  are 
things  verv  essential  in  tht.  production  of 
eggs  in  winter.—  A.  H.  Seaman,  Axtell. 
Knns. 

Roup. — Below  is  a  sure  and  easy  cure  for 
roup,  if  ta^en  when  the  first  symptoms  are 
detected:  Put  the  bird  in  a  coop,  in  a 
heated  room ;  add  a  half  teaspoonful  of 
cod-liver  oil  to  the  drinking  water,  feed 
ground  oats  and  corn  and  bran  in  mesh. 
The  bird  will  be  well  in  one  week.  It  is 
toetter  to  let  the  bird  have  some  sunshine.— 
John  H.  HilUrman,  Doutestown,  Pa. 


Will  Keep  1,000  Fowls.— I  have  not  long 
been  a  subscriber  to  the  Poultry  Keeper, 
but  I  enjoy  reading  it  very  much,  and  want 
to  ask  you  for  your  advice  in  my  chicken 
venture.  I  have  had  a  good  many  years' 
experience  with  small  (locks,  but  now  I  am 
going  to  start  an  egg  farm  for  a  business. 
I  intend  to  have  1,000  hens,  in  Hocks  of  100, 
with  an  acre  for  each  flock.  My  houses 
will  be  ten  by  thirty  feet.  The  floor  will 
be  raised  several  feet,  a' lowing  the  chickens 
to  run  under  in  wet  weather,  and  above 
will  be  the  roosting  room.  The  ground  is 
high,  dry  and  gravelly,  and  lias  plenty  of 
shade.  "I  will  start  with  Brown  and  White 
Leghorns  and  Black  Minoroas,  all  pure- 
bred, and  after  giving  all  a  fair  trial,  will 
work  into  the  one  that  gives  the  best  re- 
sults, and  stick  to  that  one  What  do  vou 
think  of  mv  plan  ?— J.  11'.  Brown,  So lem, 
Oregon. — tit  is  excellent,  but  make  pro- 
gress gradually. — Ed.] 

Feeds  Too  Much. — I  am  in  the  poultry 
business  on  a  small  scale.  I  have  thirty- 
seven  Brown  Leghorns  and  thirty-three 
Plymouth  Rocks.  I  am  a  subscriber  for 
the  Poultry  Keeper,  and  think  it  is  th« 
best  poultry  paper  that  I  ever  saw.  I 
would  like  to  know  what  to  feed  my 
Plymouth  Rocks  to  make  them  lay.  I  only 
get  from  four  to  six  eggs  a  day  from  them. 
They  have  free  range,  ami  I  give  them 
scalded  meal  and  bran  in  the  morning,  milk 
at  noon  and  corn  or  wheat  at  night.  1 
scald  clover  and  meat,  but  I  cannot  make 
out  what  is  the  matter  with  them.  I  think 
I  can  beat  any  one  on  a  record  for  hatching 
chickens  with  hens.  1  set  135  eggs  and 
hatched  125  chicks  and  raised  100  of  them.— 
U.S.  Ostrum,  Emporium,  Prt.- [The  cause 
is  that  you  feed  three  times  a  day. — Ed.] 

Heavy   Laying  by  Pullets.— Out    of  'en 

Chicks  that  were  hatched  on  the  first  day  of 
May,  1893,  six  were  hens,  which  began  to 
lay  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  August.  They 
were  just  three  and  oiie-h^lf  months  old. 
While  attending  the  World's  Fair,  two 
weeks  from  September  1st,  I  came  home 
and  found  one  pullet  setting  on  eisrhteen 
eggs.  She  was  then  four  and  oue-half 
months  old.  The  only  reason  1  have  for 
not  wanting  them  to  lay  so  young  is  that 
the  eggs  are  small.  I  gathered  forty-seven 
eggs  from  these  six  pullets  up  to  October 
1st.  They  began  laying  on  January  1st, 
1894,  and  averaged  four  eggs  a  day  up  to 
date.  If  any  one  can  beat  this,  let  the  read- 
ers of  this  good  paper  hear  from  him. — 
Jacob  .  ..  Handle,  Calla,  Ohio. 

Roup  and  Bumble  Foot,— I  will  give  the 
readers  of  your  paper  some  of  my  experi- 
ence in  poultry.  First  of  bumble  feet. 
This  is  incurable,  as  I  am  told,  but  I  differ 
with  them  on  that  point,  as  I  have  had  sev- 
eral very  bad  cases,  and  will  just  say  that 
they  can  be  cured  by  putting  the  fowl  on 
straw  and  bathing  the  part  with  pure  olive 
oil.  It  says  the  roup  is  incurable :  I  say 
no.  It  is  as  easily  cured  as  any  disease, 
and  I  will  guarantee  that  I  can  cure  it  by 
using  sulphur  in  large  quantities,  both  out- 
wardly and  inwardly.  Let  us  hear  from 
some  others  on  the  subject.— B.  W.Breigh- 
ner,  Clinton,  III. 

A  Roup  Remedy.— I  want  to  say  that  the 
roup  caught  me  napping  last  fall,  but  I 
waken  up.  My  remedy  is  coal-oil,  a  tea- 
spoonful,  carbolic  acid,  twenty  drops,  tur- 
pentine, twenty  drops,  aconite,  ten  drops, 
and  red  pepper,  ten  grains.  Cleau  the 
house  well  and  keep  it  well  saturated  with 
air-slacked  lime  and  coal-oil.  1  have  a  pair 
of  Plymouth  Rocks,  one  pair  of  Brown 
Leffhorns,  one  pair  of  Black  Minorcas,  and 
a  full  stock  so  far  as  I  know.  I  bought 
them  from  the  same  man  at  Nashville,  and 
am  well  pleased.—  Fred  Williams, (No  Ad- 
dress.) 

Success  With  an  Incubator.— I  am  not  rais- 
ing poultry  yet,  but  intend  to  do  so  as  soon 
as  I  get  a  little  ahead.  I  am  very  much  in- 
terested in  your  paper,  as  I  think  it  beats 
all  the  rest.  I  received  a  sample  copy  the 
other  day, and  enjoyed  reading  its  contents, 
and  wish  to  have  my  name  entered  on  vour 
list  as  a  subscriber.  I  made  an  incubator 
last  winter  to  hold  250  eggs,  and  it  worked 
first-rate.  It  is  hot  water.  1  only  tried 
thirty-six  eggs  and  hatched  twenty.  I  have 
no  room  where  I  am  now  or  would  run  it 
this  spring. — Stewart  G.  Wilkinson, 
Aurora,  III. 

How  He  Cured  Roup.— How  I  cured  my 
fow  Is  of  what  I  supposed  was  roup.  They 
rattled  and  sneezed,  and  the  eyes  of  a  few 
were  swelled  shut.  1  took  a  small  can  of 
kerosene,  as  that  was  the  handiest  remedy, 
saturated  their  heads  and  throats,  and 
squirted  some  down  their  throats,  and  it 
relieved  them  m  a  short  time.  One  or  two 
applications  cured  most  of  them,  except 
the  worst  cases,  which  required  four  or 
five  treatments,  and  I  did  not  lose  any.  It 
is  a  treatment  you  can  apply  when  they 
eau'l  or  will  not  accept  any  other,— 
T.  31.  A",  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 

A  Lady's  400  Hens.  — If  I  had  the  time  I 
could  tell  you  about  mv  400  hens  that  to- 
day gave  uie  eleven  dozen  and  eight  eggs, 
(140),  but  as  ion  have  every  side  of  the 
chicken  business  discussed,  I  must  leave  it 
to  those  who  do  not,  like  the  writer,  attend 
to  tlie  liens  and  house  besides.  But  1  want 
to  say  I  like  the  Poultry  Keeper  and 
also  iike  chickens,  and  would  rather  my 
sons  and  daughters  were  chicken  raiser's 
than  school  teachers,  or  a  good  many  other 
thing — Mrs.  Wm.  Campbell,  Leanna, 
Kan. 


Dry  Food  for  Chioks. — Your  editorial  on 
dry  food  is,  according  to  my  opinion,  cor- 
rect, as  it  has  been  my  success  in  raising 
chicks  with  incubators  and  brooder  house. 
I  only  started  last  March,  and  BOO  fine  lay- 
ing pullets  in  seven  colonies  are  the  re- 
sult, due  to  dry  feeding,  with  plenty  of 
water,  bone,  meat,  grass,  and  clover,  with 
plenty  of  range.  I  have,  however,  started 
in  for  oirgs  and  broilers,  and  have  adopted 
this  plan  for  securing  them.—  W.  E.  Ladd, 
Stockton,  Cat. 

Plymouth   Recks   and    the    Range.— The 

Poultry  Keeper  is  invaluable.  I  have 
140  acres,  and  am  a  farmer.  1  built  two 
poultry  houses— one  12x26  feet,  and  the 
other  10x40  feet.  They  are  forty  rods 
apart,  so  that  my  hens  have  free  range.  I 
keep  nothing  but  pure-bred  Plymouth 
Rocks,  and  have  eighty-five  hens  and 
seventy-eight  pullets.  I  think  the  Ply- 
mouth Rocks  the  best  for  thejfarmer. — J.C. 
Bechtold,  Bippus,  Indiana. 

Houdans.— The  Iloudan  is  equal  to  the 
Dorking  for  the  table,  and  is  a  non-sitter. 
It  is  a  splendid  cross  with  large  fowls,  to 
produce  Capons  and  good  layers.  They 
have  live  toes,  like  the  Dorking,  but  stand 
this  climate  better  than  the  latter.  It  does 
not  lay  so  well  in  winter  as  some  breeds, 
but  begins  early  in  spring  and  keeps  at  it, 
laying  large  eggs.  As  I  do  not  wish  to 
advertise  my  stock,  please  withhold  my 
name. —  C.  J.  G. 

The  Record  of  One  Hen. — I  keep  five  va- 
rieties, I  had  one  Brown  Leghorn  pullet 
that  started  to  lay  in  January,  of  last  year. 
She  was  then  nine  months  old,  and  layed 
until  Jauuary  of  this  year, without  scarcely 
stopping.  I  have  seen  her  on  the  nest 
every  day  for  a  month,  and  I  know  her 
eggs  by  the  shapes.  1  believe  300  eggs  is  a 
low  estimate  for  her  performance  last  year. 
Gustav  Pilzouka,  Newportville,  Pa. 

A  Cholera  Cure. — Mix  into  twenty-four 
pills  the  following  :  Black  pepper,  one 
drachm ;  sulphur,  the  same;  gentain,  the 
same ;  and  a  tluid  drachm  of  extract  still- 
inga.  Give  two  pills  night  and  morning, 
for  two  or  three  days.— E.  Carl,  Parnell, 
Mich.  [Cholera  kills  in  less  time  than 
two  or  three  days ;  probably  the  above  is 
intended  for  indigestion. — Ed.] 

What  Three  Turkeys  Did. — We  were  very 
successful  last  year;  raised  ninety-two 
turkeys  from  three  hens.  We  got  a  good 
deal  of  our  information  from  the  turkey 
issue  of  the  Poultry  Keeper.  If  you 
wish  it  I  will  send  you  an  article  giving  our 
experience  with  turkeys. — J.  C.  Turner. 

Egg  Eating. — Mr.  Jacob  J.  Weber,  Chi- 
cago, 111.,  gives  a  remedy  to  prevent  hens 
from  eating  eggs,  which  is  to  burn  their 
beeks  with  a  hot  iron.  We  think  this 
remedy  a  cruel  one.  Give  your  hens 
crushed  oyster  shells  and  they  will  never 
eat  eggs.—' Henry  Gale,  Olean,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  MeKinney's  Meat  Food.— I  think  Mr. 
Kinney  goes  it  a  little  strong  on  meat.  My 
fowls  will  not  eat  over  an  ounce  per  day. 
The  climate  has  something  to  do  with  it,  I 
think.  One-fourth  meat  would  be  a  heavy 
ration,  it  seems  to  me.— Jonathan  Bonsall, 
Salem,  Ohio. 

Hay  and  Bone.— There  is  nothing  that  will 
bring  eggs  like  steamed  cut  hav  and  granu- 
lated fresh  bone. — Geo.  II.  Lee,  Exeter, 
Neb. 


IS  IT  PROPER  TO  CROSS? 

It  seems  that  as  soon  as  some  poultrymen 
become  accustomed  to  the  use  of  pure 
breeds  they  have  a  desire  to  cross,  in  order 
to  improve  or  give  hardiness.  It  must 
not  be  overlooked  that  all  breeds  are  the 
result  of  crossing  to  procure  some  domi- 
nant characteristic,  yet  it  must  be  admitted 
that  no  hing  has  yet  been  done  that  has 
tended  to  produce  a  perfect  bird.  In  this 
connection  Mr.  R.  J.  McKenney,  Falls 
Church,  Va.,  wiites: 

"  I  have  a  flock  of  White  Leghorns  that 
have  degenerated  from  inbreeding  and  other 
causes.  I  wish  to  mate  them  with  cocks 
of  some  other  breed.  What  1  desire  is 
hardiness  and  good  layers.  Rankin  states, 
in  his  book  » on  chick  culture,  that 
first  crosses  make  the  best  layers.  I  think 
he  is  right,  as  I  have  some  hens  that  are 
half  Leghorns  and  half  Cochin,  and  they  lay 
far  better  than  the  pure  Leghorns,  and 
neither  have  they  become  roupy,  like  some 
of  my  Leghorns.  Will  you  please  inform 
me  of  the  best  breed  of  mates  to  use  as  a 
cross?  Would  Indian  Games  do?  My 
flock  has  the  range  of  the  whole  farm. 
Would  half  a  dozen  cocks  of  this  breed  live 
in  harmony  with  eacli  other?  What  kind 
of  a  cross  doPlvmouth  Rocks  and  Leghorns 
make  ?  Would  Black  Minorcas  be  a  good 
cross  to  use  ? 

It  is  admitted  by  the  writer  that  his  Leg- 
horns degenerated  probably  from  inbreed- 
ing. The  Leghorn  is  a  hardy  bird,  and  it 
would  have  been  better  to  procure  new 
blood  every  year  than  to  allow  theia  to  de- 
generate. We  do  not  believe  that  any  cross 
breed  bird  will  equal  the  Leghorn  for  laying 
if  the  latter  is  kept  in  vigor  by  proper 
breeding.  It  seems  to  us  to  be  just  as  easy 
to  get  new  Leghorn  males  every  year  as  to 


procure  new  males  of  some  other  breeds  for 
crossing. 

It  is  true,  as  Mr.  Rankin  states,  that  the 
first  cross  is  usually  more  satisfactory,  but 
such  results  appear  favorable  because  it  is 
the  first  new  blood.  Wliere  new  blood  is 
brought  into  the  flock  every  year  crossing 
will  be  unnecessary.  If  one  will  not  pro- 
cure fresh  males  for  his  pure  breeds  he  will 
not  do  so  for  his  cross-bred  birds,  and  it  is 
usually  the  ease  that  when  one  begins  to 
cross  he  does  it  only  once,  and  the  flock  de- 
generates int o  mongrels.  In  fact,  we  have 
never  known  of  a  party  making  across 
that  he  did  not  soon  ruin  his  flock. 

The  best  cross  named  above  is  that  made 
by  the  writer— Leghorn  and  Cochin.  We 
do  not  recommend  the  others  at  all.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  keep  a  lot  of  males  to- 
gether. The  proper  plan  is  to  select  a 
dozen  hens,  mate  them  with  a  male,  and 
keep  no  males  with  the  other  hens  at  all,  as 
they  will  lay  just  as  many  eggs  without 
the  presence  of  the  males  as  with  them. 
The  twelve  hens  will  lay  over  1,000  eggs, 
which  should  provide  all  the  cross-bred 
chicks  that  may  be  desired. 

If  we  had  that  flock  of  Leghorns  we 
would  write  to  some  breeder  to  send  us  two 
or  three  of  the  largest,  strongest,  heaviest- 
boned,  and  most  active  Leghorn  males  he 
had,  and  without  regard  to  their  score,  pro- 
vided they  were  pure  bred,  and  we  would 
do  the  same  every  year,  and  thus  infuse 
vigor  and  hardiness  in  the  flock.  When 
one  has  pure  breeds,  and  uniformity,  he 
knows  what  he  has,  but  when  he  begins  to 
cross  he  destroys  all  the  talents  of  the  breed 
soon  has  a  flock  of  all  colors,  sizes,  and  pe- 
culiarities. Our  advice  about  crossing, 
and  how  to  do  it  is — don't. 

GREEN  BONE  FOR  POULTRY. 

Several  readers  have  taken  issue  with  us 
on  the  feeding  of  green  bone,  and  as  there 
are  always  two  sides  to  a  question,  we 
give  their  letters.  The  first  is  from  Mr.  E. 
H.  Davis,  Fitzwilliam,  Mass.,  who  says: 

"  You  advocate  in  January  issue  of  the 
Poultry  Keeper  to  cut  up  green  bones 
very  fine  by  hand  power  for  poultry.  We 
have  a  Mann  Bone  Cutter,  and  have  cut  the 
bone  both  fine  and  coarse,  and  it  does  seem 
that  any  oue  with  judgment  would  prefer 
to  cut  the  bone  as  fast  as  possible  and  let 
the  fowls'  digestion  do  the  rest.  No  harm 
can  come  of  the  small  pieces,  bul  on  the 
contrary  they  form  grit  of  the  best  kind.  I 
used  to  buy  granulated  bone  and  pay  a 
good  price  for  it  before  I  bought  the  Mann 
Bone  Cutter.  Now  I  get  meat,  gristle,  fine 
bone  and  granulated  bone  all  in  one  opera- 
tion at  a  very  low  price.  I  would  not  have 
the  green  bone  fine  and  mushy,  even  if  I 
could  get  it  with  the  same  ease.  To  make 
the  bone  fine  asminee  meat  takes  (an  unrea- 
sonable amount  of  time)  about  three  times 
as  much  strength,  and  on  the  whole  is  not 
so  satisfactory.  I  write  this  for  the  benefit 
of  your  readers. 

There  is  nothing  like  knowing  how  it  is 
from  experience,  and  Mr.  Davis  is  also  en- 
dorsed by  Dr.  N.  W.  Sanborn,  Bellingham, 
Mass.,  who  writes: 

"We  notice  in  January  issue  of  your 
valuable  paper  where  a  bone  cutter  manu- 
facturer claims  that  it  is  necessary  to  cut 
green  bones  very  fine  or  the  hens  will  be  in 
danger  from  the  large  pieces .  We  do  not 
see  how  this  can  be  true.  We  have  run  a 
Mann  bone  cutter  for  three  years,  and  we 
make  the  bone  as  coarse  as  possible,  for  we 
cannot  take  time  or  strength  to  cut  it  finer, 
although  the  machine  will  cut  as  fine  as 
mince  meat.  No  harm  has  ever  come  dur- 
ing three  years  from  the  large  pieces.  No 
one  o  I  induce  us  to  spend  onr  muscle  to 
cut  the  bone  finer.  No  one  hires  wood  cut 
up  finer  than  is  necessary,  because  it  costs 
more  to  do  so.  The  meat  and  gristle  is 
plenty  fine  enough  and  there  is  all  the  fine 
bone  in  with  the  coarser  pieces  that  we  can 
ask  for.  The  pieces  of  granulated  bone,  in- 
stead of  being  injurious,are  necessary  to  act 
as  grit  and  they  are  much  superior  to  oyster 
shells.  We  could  not  advise  the  habit  of 
cutting  green  bones,  which  are»very  hard 
things  at  best,  any  finer  than  absolutely 
necessary.  During  my  use  of  cut  bone  of 
three  years  1  have  never  seen  a  case  of  a 
"  crop  bound  "  bird,  and  in  all  my  corres- 
pondence I  have  had  no  such  trouble  re- 
ported to  me  as  resulting  from  the  use  of 
coarse  cut  bone. 

One  thing  to  be  considered  is  that  both 
fine  and  coarse  bone  may  be  used.  We  have 
seen  hens  eat  the  large  pieces,  some  of  which 
were  sharp,  and  know  that  coarse  bone  will 
be  relished.  For  chicks  the  sizes  must  be 
smaller.  As  both  of  the  gentlemen  above 
admit  that  they  can  cut  their  bone  fine  or 
coarse,  as  preferred,  of  course  they  are  pre- 
pared for  either  method,  and  as  they  are 
giving  their  evidence  for  the  benefit  of  other* 
we  are  pleased  to  have  their  ex nerfeiw*. 
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Correspondence.  "We  invite  correspondence  on 
the  subject  of  Poultry  that  will  be  of  interest  to  our 
readers,  but  respectfully  ask  that  all  articles  be  short 
and  concise.    Write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 

Address  all  communications  to 

Poultry  Keeper  Company 

Parkesburg,  Chester  Co.,  Fa. 

Entered  as  Second-Class  Hail  Matter  at  the 
Post-Office,  Parkesburg,  Pa. 


P.  H.  JACOBS,  Editor. 

Residence:       -       -        Hammonlon,  K.  J. 

COMMUNICATIONS 

To  The  Poultry  Keeper  on  business  or  In  rela- 
tion to  articles  or  manuscript  for  publication  must  be 
•ddressed  to 

The  Poultry  Keeper  Company, 

Parkesburg,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

This  paper  is  only  twenty-five  cents  for 
six  months  on  trial. 

Use  air-slaked  lime  freely  on  the  floor 
and  walls  of  your  poultry  house  for  lice. 

"We  aim  to  make  each  number  of  the 
Poultry  Keeper  better  than  the  previous 
one. 

Buy  your  eggs  this  month.  May  is  not 
too  late  to  hatch  if  you  have  not  yet  gotten 
the  chicks  out. 

The  best  food  to  make  hens  lay  is  clover, 
fresh  hone,  and  meat.  But  little  grain  is 
now  needed. 

Notice  the  new  advertisement  of  "Web- 
ster &  Hannum,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y.,  in  an- 
other column. 

When  the  hawk  sits  on  a  pole  and  picks 
its  teeth  it  is  time  to  count  your  chicks — 
after  they  are  batched. 

DON'T  feed  your  hens  at  all  this  warm 
weather,  if  they  are  on  a  range.  You  will 
thus  save  food  and  get  more  eggs. 

Nine  times  out  of  ten  the  cause  of  the 
difficulties  with  hens  is  due  to  overfeeding. 
A  fat  hen  is  as  useless  as  a  bronze  one. 

The  Sprague  Commission  House,  21S 
South  Water  street,  Chicago,  is  an  old  re- 
liable firm,  and  will  sell  all  you  can  seud 
them. 

Avoid  white  feathers  on  buff  birds. 
The  color  should  be  a  rich  clear  buff  as  close 
as  can  be  attained.  The  tail  should  be  a 
rich  dark  chestnut. 

Thermostatic  bars  for  regulators,  and 
the  hydro-safety  lamp,  are  sold  by  Mr.  L  It 
Oakes,  Bloomington,  Indiana.  We  mention 
this  in  answer  to  inquirer's. 

When  Mr.  Babcock  edited  the  Standard 
his  work  was  complete.  No  one  can  im- 
prove on  him.  There  is  no  reason  for  any 
delay,  as  there  is  little  or  nothing  to  do. 

Look  out  for  the  big  lice  on  the  heads  of 
chicks  and  turkeys.  Rub  a  drop  of  sweet 
oil  on  the  heads.  Be  careful,  as  too  much 
grease  of  any  kind  is  also  injurious. 

The  Poultry  Keeper,  Farm  and  Fire- 
side, and  fifty  World's  Fair  Views,  which 
we  offered  for  fifty  cents  for  the  whole, 
brought  a  hearty  response  from  all  sections. 

Mr.  Geo.  O.  Brown,  one  of  the  judges  at 
the  World's  Fair,  seems  to  have  done  his 
duty  too  well  to  satisfy  some.  He  cannot 
be  made  to* go  against  justice  and  fairness. 

Any  kind  of  money  issued  by  Uncle  Sam 
is  good  enough  for  us,  so  send  it  on.  If  it 
has  the  government  stamp  on  it  we  will 
not  worry  whether  it  is  gold,  silver,  or 
paper. 

The  Live  Stock  Monthly,  devoted  to 
poultry  and  pigeons,  published  by  Mr. 
James  E.  Warner,  New  York  City,  is  quite 
a  creditable  journal,  and  received  a  cordial 
welcome  from  the  fraternity. 

American  Fancier  and  Poultry  Keep- 
er for  §1.25.  American  Stockkeeper  and 
Poultry  Keeper,  with  our  "World's  Pair 
Views,  etc.,  §1.25.  Both  of  the  above  papers 
are  weeVues. 


The  poultry  papers  are  all  full  of  adver- 
tisements, and  we  are  pleased  to  witness 
such  evidences  of  support.  During  these 
dull  times  the  poultry  interests  have  held 
their  own. 

The  Rhode  Island  Poultry  Association 
has  a  Secretary  in  Mr.  Samuel  Cushman, 
who  is  surely  getting  the  Association  to 
the  top.  He  is  a  valuable  man  to  them  and 
to  the  State. 

The  Southern  Fancier  is  a  credit  to  the 
poultry  fraternity.  Send  for  a  sample 
copy,  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  then  send  us 
seventy-five  cents,  so  as  to  get  both  it  and 
the  Poultry  Keeper. 

Can  any  of  our  Southern  readers  inform 
us  how  to  get  rid  of  the  fleas  in  that  sec- 
tion ?  They  kill  young  chicks.  Any  plan 
that  does  not  require  working  over  a  whole 
State  may  be  beneficial. 

In  another  place  will  be  found  the  kero- 
sene emulsion  and  the  remedies  for  lice 
(mites).  Cut  it  out  and  paste  it  up  for  ref- 
erence, as  we  will  allude  to  it  hereafter. 
What  is  better,  keep  the  whole  paper. 

Mr.  C.  A.  Bartlett,  Worcester,  Mass., 
sold,  from  Oct.  1st  to  Feb.  1st,  over  39,000 
pounds  of  cut  green  bone.  This  is  strong 
proof  that  fresh  green  bone  has  become  an 
important  factor  in  raising  poultry. 

The  Reliable  Incubator  Co.  makes  its 
tanks  of  copper,  and  not  iron,  as  stated  by 
us.  We  will  also  state  that  they  have  14,- 
000  birds  and  chicks  instead  of  400.  The 
regulator  has  also  been  greatly  improved. 

Mr.  M.  K.  Boyer  is  now  associated  with 
Mr.  Hunter,  as  editor  of  Farm  Poultry. 
Mr.  Hunter  is  fortunate  in  having  such  an 
experienced  and  able  writerwith  him.  Mr. 
Boyer  may  probably  remove  to  Boston,  but 
not  until  later  during  the  year. 

Mr.  Geo.  C.  Mench,  Home  Station,  Pa., 
sent  us  an  egg  which  had  a  smaller  egg 
within  the  larger  one.  It  is  a  frequent  oc- 
currence, and  is  due  to  heavy  feeding,  food 
too  stimulating,  and  the  hen  in  a  fat  condi- 
tion. 

The  New  York  Experiment  Station, 
Geneva,  has  issued  its  eleventh  annual  re- 
port, and  adds  another  great  book  to  the 
list  of  adjuncts  to  success  in  farming.  Dr. 
Peter  Collier  and  Mr.  Wheeler  are  public 
benefactors. 

Editor  Downs, of  the  Southern  Fancier, 
does  not  like  to  be  styled  a  chick.  He  ve- 
hemently affirms  that  his  photo,  which 
was  admired  as  a  handsome  youngster,  was 
taken  twenty  years  ago,  and  that  he  is  en- 
titled to  a  place  among  the  old  roosters. 

A  thousand  dollars  would  not  be  seen 
in  the  grocery  business,  and  is  but  a  small 
sum  with  which  to  engage  in  any  enter- 
prise. How,  then,  can  one  expect  to  go 
into  the  poultry  business,  even  without 
experience,  and  make  it  pay  with  a  less 
amount  ? 


To  preserve  eggs  keep  them  in  a  cool 
place  and  turn  them  three  times  a  week. 
It  is  the  best  plan  known.  Simply  place 
them  on  racks  or  shelves.  No  packing  ma- 
terial is  necessary.  Eggs  from  hens  not 
with  males  keep  twice  as  long  as  fer.ile 
eggs. 

We  regret  to  state  that  many  valuable 
articles  were  crowded  out  of  this  issue,  and 
also  from  last  month.  They  will  get  in  at 
some  time,  however.  During  the  whole  of 
a  year  nearly  1,000  letters  are  published  in 
the  Poultry  Keeper.  Count  them  in 
this  issue.  Names  are  given  with  addresses. 

Score  100  for  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  She 
had  1,040  birds  at  her  Show,  took  in  nearly 
£2,000,  and  paid  all  premiums  promptly  in 
cash,  while  a  goodproftt  remains  over.  Her 
officers  know  how  to  manage  a  show.  Mr. 
Stedman,  the  efficient  Secietary,  writes  us 
to  look  out  for  the  Los  Angeles  Show  in 
1895. 

The  Standard  of  Perfection,  known  as 
the  '•  Standard,"  describes  every  breed, 
from  beak  to  toe,  and  shows  what  every 
portion  of  the  body  should  be,  with  weight 
and  number  of  points  for  each  section.  It 
is  sold  at  one  dollar,  but  we  send  it,  with 
the  Poultry  Keeper,  for  §1.25.  It  is  ex- 
pected to  be  out  (new  edition)  this  month. 


Mr.  R.  Esau,  West  Hcboken,  N.  J.,  who 
sent  us  some  items  on  cold  storage,  states 
that  many  readers  wrote  him,  and,although 
seeking  information  for  their  own  benefit, 
were  not  liberal  enough  to  pay  two  cents 
for  postage.  He  does  not  object  to  two 
cents,  but  when  it  ruus  up  into  numbers 
he  objects.  Of  course  those  economical 
writers  received  no  reply. 

"Five  Hundred  Questions  An- 
swered "  is  the  book  of  which  the  new 
edition  is  now  out.  It  is  published  by 
Mr.  J.  W.  Darrow,  editor  of  Fanciers'  Re- 
view, at  twenty-five  cents,  and  for  .  sale  by 
us.  The  book  is  the  most  complete  of  its 
kind  that  has  been  published,  the  first  edi- 
tion having  sold  off  in  a  short  time.  This 
book  is  issued  for  reference,  and  answers 
perhaps  every  question  that  can  be  asked 
in  regard  to  poultry. 

Brewers'  grains  and  distillers'  wash  are 
now  converted  into  a  cattle  food  possessing 
good  keeping  qualities,  and,  by  .  reason  of 
its  compactness,  suitable  for  economical 
transport.  The  grains  are  first  dried  as 
much  as  possible  by  great  pressure,  are 
then  chopped  up  and  spread  out  to  dry  on 
wire  guaze  arranged  in  a  chamber  through 
which  hot  air  passes.  When  dry,  this  is 
ground  to  powder.  The  wash  and  liquor 
squeezed  from  the  grains  are  filtered 
through  canvas  bags,  and  the  solid  matter 
thus  separated  is  submitted  to  moderate 
pressure  to  remove  the  surplus  water.  A 
mixture  is  then  made  of  sixty-five  parts 
dried  grains  powder,  twenty  parts  of  the 
solid  residuum  from  wash,  eight  parts  bone 
meal,  five  parts  finely  chopped  fat  and  two 
parts  saltpetre.  The  whole  is  thoroughly 
mixed,  and  moulded  into  flat  cakes  by 
pressure,  and  finally  dried  in  an  oven  if 
necessary. 


One  of  the  best  and  most  practical 
schemes  in  successful  poultry  growing  is  a 
contest  now  being  carried  on  among  sub- 
scribers of  The  National  Stockman  and 
Farmer  of  Pittsburgh.  Four  years  ago 
that  paper  inaugurated  a  frieudly  contest 
in  which  twelve  pens  participated  for  eight 
mouths,  and  three  pens  continued  for  a 
full  year.  The  first  prize  was  finally  won 
by  a  pen  of  S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns  that  laid 
during  the  year  an  average  of  22234  eggs 
each,  weighing  twenty-seven  pounds  and 
worth  at  Pittsburg  retail  prices  §3.21.  A 
pen  of  S.  L.  Wyandottes  stood  second  with 
an  average  of  200)^  eggs,  weighing  26J^ 
pounds  and  worth  §2.95.  The  present  con- 
test, which  was  started  February  1,  1894, 
includes  over  150  different  pens  repr?sent- 
ing  twenty  pure  breeds,  also  various  crosses 
and  grades.  The  contestants  reside  in  ten 
different  States  and  are  competing  for  more 
than  fifty  prizes,  aggregating  a  value  of 
nearly  §500.  A  careful  record  of  each  day's 
egg  production  is  kept,  and  great  care  is 
exercised  to  have  every  record  and  report 
accurate.  In  addition  to  egg  production 
mauy  contestants  will  show  what  they  can 
do  in  the  raising  of  chicks  and  in  the  pro- 
duction of  market  poultry.  They  will  keep 
an  accurate  account  of  all  expenses  and  re- 
ceipts and  aim  to  show  just  what  profit  per 
hen  may  be  realized  by  their  methods  of 
management. 

AMERICAN  LEGHORN  CLUB. 

The  following  are  the  officers  of  this 
Club:  President,  C.  E.  Howell,  Elmira, 
N.  Y. ;  vice-presidents,  Reuben  Ropes, 
Salem,  Mass. ;  W.  J.  Andrews,  Hackensack, 
N.  J.  ;  W.  E.  Bright,  Maiden,  Mass.,  and 
G  W.  Osterhout,  David  City,  Neb.  James 
Forsyth,  of  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  was  elected 
chairman  of  the  executive  committee. 

BUFF  LEGHORN  CLUB. 

The  American  Buff  Leghorn  Club  elected 
the  following  officers  :  President,  August 
D.  Arnold,  Dillsbury,  Penn. ;  vice-presi- 
dent, L.  D.  Atwater,  Washington,  N.  J.; 
houorary  vice-presidents,  A.  Armstrong, 
Petaluma,  Cal. ;  J.  E.  Davis,  Washington, 
N.  J. ;  G.  W.  Raudolph,  Palmyra,  N.  Y. ; 
L.  H.  Bolby,  Washington,  N.  J.,  and  H. 
Van  Mater,  Petaluma,  Cal. ;  secretary  and 
treasurer,  A.  W.  Gardiner,  Springfield, 
Mass.;  executive  committee,  P.  G.  Buffing- 
ton,  Fall  River,  Mass.  ;  E.  P.  Shepherd, 
Croton  Falls,  N.  Y.,  and  G.  W.  Raudolph, 
Palmvra.  N.  Y. 


GAME  AND  GAME  BANTAM  CLUB. 

The  American  Exhibition  Game  and. 
Game  Bantam  Bantam  Club  held  an  annual 
meeting  and  elected  the  following  officers : 
President,  Robert  Dudley  Winthrop,  New 
York ;  first  vice  president,  A.  E.  Blunck, 
Johnstown,  N.  Y. ;  second  vice-president, 
A.  A.  Parker,  Jersey  City ;  secretary  and 
treasurer,  S.  W.  Doubleday,  New  York. 

THE  LOS  ANGELES  ASSOCIATION. 

The  following  were  elected  officers  for  the 
ensuing  year:  President,  Geo.  H.  Case; 
Vice-Presidents,  C.  T.  Smith,  J.  T.  Wil- 
liams, A.  C.  Shaffer;  Secretary,  John  C. 
Stedman  ;  Treasurer,  Geo.  Pomeroy  ;  Ex- 
ecutive Committee,  Eckford  Tyler,  Louis 
DeMars,  J.  B.  Kuhn,  F.  J.  Bentler,  H.  C. 
Draves. 

A  DISASTROUS  FIRE. 

The  establisment  of  the  Reliable  Incuba- 
tor Co.,  Quincy,  111.,  was  destroyed  by  fire 
in  February,  but  the  enterprising  managers 
made  other  preparations  immediately,  and' 
went  on  filling  orders,  as  they  moved  into 
more  extensive  quarters,  and  have  seventy- 
five  men  employed,  and  all  departments  are 
again  in  full  blast.  The  incubator  is  in  de- 
mand,and  they  do  not  propose  to  be  stopped 
by  fire  or  anything  else. 

THE  NATIONAL  BANTAM  CLUB. 

The  National  Bantam  Club  elected  the 
following  officers:  President,  C.  E.  Rock- 
enstyre,  Albany,  N.  Y. ;  treasurer,  A.  A. 
Parker,  Jersey  City;  secretary. E.  Latham, 
Flatbush,  L.  I. ;  vice-presidents,  T.  W. 
Elsworth,  Red  Bank,  N.  J. ;  W.  J.  Koepplen 
and  W.  Hay  ward,  Rutherford,  N.  J.;  Emil 
Gampost,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. ;  George  Carson, 
Plymouth,  Penn.;  F.  B.  Zimmer,  Glovers- 
viile,  N.  Y.,  and  R.  H.  Romeyer,  Middle 
Village,  L.  I. 

CROSSING  FOR  BRD1LERS. 

We  are  often  asked  which  is  the  best  cross 
for  broilers.  Much  depends  on  whether 
they  are  for  your  table  or  for  market.  For 
the  table  always  use  a  Game  male.  For 
market  use  Brahma  or  Cochin  hens,  and 
mate  them  with  a  Wyandotte,  Plymouth 
Rock,  White  Wonder,  Java  or  Langshan 
male,  and  you  will  have  hardy  chicks,  and 
lose  but  few  of  them.  It  may  not  be  the 
best,  but  chicks  from  such  crosses  will 
grow  fast,  will  be  hardy,  and  also  present 
an  attractive  appearance  in  market.  F  >r 
large  capons  cross  a  Dorking  male  with 
Brahma  or  Cochin  hens. 

AMERICAN  COCHIN  CLUB. 

The  Buff  Cochin  Club  has  changed  its 
title  to  American  Cochin  Club,  and  now 
includes  all  Cochins.  The  following  are 
the  officers:  President,  Philander  Wil- 
liams ;  vice-presidents,  A.  E.  Olshausen, 
Los  Angeles,  Cal  ;  A.  P.  Hazard.  George- 
town, S.  C;  E.  T.  Blood,  Kent,  Ohio; 
William  McNeil,  London,  Can  ;  T.  F. 
McGrew,  New  York  City  ;  Theodore  Stern- 
berg, Ellsworth,  Kan. ;  secretary  and  treas- 
urer, George  E.  Peer,  Rochester,  N.  Y. ; 
executive  committee,  George  G.  Me- 
Cormick,  London,  Can. ;  D.  A,  Nichols, 
Monroe,  Conn. ;  J.  C.  Sharp,  Jr.,  Taunton,. 
Mass.;  G.  W.  Mitchell,  Bristol,  Conn.; 
Walter  C.  Baylies,  Taunton,  Mass.; 
Edward  Brooks,  Hyde  Park,  Mass.;  W.  W. 
Tooker,  Sag  Harbor,  L.  I. 

DO  YOUR  CHICKS  DIE? 

If  you  have  chicks  in  brooders  do  noa 
overfeed  them,  or  they  will  be  forced  too 
much  at  first,  have  leg  weakness,  and  be 
trampled  to  death.  It  is  time  to  force 
them  after  they  are  six  weeks  old.  Follow 
these  rules. 

1.  Feed  anything  that  they  will  eat,  and 
keep  water  where  they  can  get  it  without 
getting  wet. 

2.  Feed  three  times  a  day,  but  not  quite 
a  full  meal.  Make  them  eat  all  the  food 
clean.  Do  not  keep  food  before  them  all 
the  time. 

3.  Between  meals  give  them  a  gill  ut 
millet  seed  for  fifty  chicks, in  litter  to  make 
them  scratch. 

4.  Chicks  with  hens,  Olid  also  young 
turkeys,  must  be  examined  on  the  head  for 
large  lice.  Rub  with  a  drop  of  sweet  oil. 
Such  lice  come  from  the  hen  to  the  chicks. 
When  a  chick  is  sleepy  it  is  a  sure  sign  of 
lice.  Always  look  on  their  heads,  olose  to 
the  skin. 
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PRICES  IN  CHICAGO. 

There  is  a  better  condition  in  Chicago  than 
•eported  in  our  last  issue.  On  March  12th, 
he  Sprague  Commission  House,  218  South 
iVater  Street,  reported  to  us  as  follows: 

In  regard  to  the  market  we  will  say  that 
t  is  a  little  better  than  it  was  when  we 
wrote  you  before.  Broilers  are  beginning 
;o  be  wanted,  and  nice  chickens  that  will 
;veigh  one  and  one-half  to  two  pounds  each 
(vill  bring  about  gu.OO  per  dozen,  and  we 
look  for  them  to  sell  better  in  the  course  of 
two  or  three  weeks.  The  way  it  looks 
aow  the  crop  of  broilers  this  year  is  going 
to  be  light,  as  we  know  of  very  few  to  be 
shipped,  and  that  being  the  case  we  think 
we  will  be  able  to  get  anywhere  from  §6  00 
to  $8.00  per  dozen  for"  chickens  during 
April  and  May,  and  perhaps  for  nice  stock 
%  little  more.  You  can  tell  your  readers  to 
ship  broilers  to  Chicago,  and  they  will  get 
good  money  for  them.  Old  hens  are  sell- 
ing at  nine  and  one-half  to  ten  cents  :  tur- 
keys, eisrht  to  nine  cents;  eggs,,  fourteen 
cents.  We  do  not  look  for  much  change  in 
the  price  of  turkeys  and  chickens,  but  we 
think  perhaps  eggs  will  go  a  little  lower 
later  in  the  season. 

The  above  does  not  indicate  the  prices 
now,  as  they  are  at  present  higher  and  the 
Sprague  Commission  Company  will  take 
care  of  all  stock  sent  them,  and  do  their 
part  for  their  customers.  We  are  person- 
ally acquainted  with  Mr.  Sprague,  and 
value  his  reports  very  highly,  as  they  are 
written  without  exaggeration,  giving  facts 
as  they  aapear. 


WHAT  CAUSES  THi  DAMPNESS. 

Two  houses,  under  nearly  the  same  con- 
ditions, yet  one  is  dry  and  the  other  wet, 
is  the  experience  of  Mr.  E.  M.  Holmes, 
Lynn,  Mass.,  and  he  asks  the  opinion  of  our 
readers  on  the  subject.   Mr.  Holmes  says: 

Seeing  that  you  invite  subscribers  to  ask 
questions  on  subjects  of  general  interest, 

1  write  you  on  the  following  subject.  I 
know  it  to  be  of  interest  to  a  large  number, 
as  I  am  acquainted  with  several  who  are 
troubled  as  I  am:  I  have  kept  poultry  for 
more  than  thirty  years,  and  have  studied 
their  wants  from  all  points,  but  never  be- 
fore have  I  failed  to  get  at  least  a  partial 
solution  of  any  question.  I  have  built 
poultry  bouses  of  nearly  every  description, 
but  not  till  two  years  ago  did  I  ever  build 
without  reference  to  ventilation.  At  that 
time  I  acted  on  the  suggestions  oft  repeated 
in  the  Poultry  Keeper,  and  made  one  as 
tight  as  possible;  and  on  that  hangs  my 
story.  I  have  two  houses  built  al  that 
time*.  No.  1  is  24x12,  roof  of  tar  paper, 
sides  tar  paper,  shingled;  there  are  four 
0x3  feet  hot  house  sash  in  front,  which  is  to 
the  east.  Sills  are  set  on  posts,  one  foot 
high,  floor  filled  to  sills  with  same,  and  last 
fall  a  double  floor  laid  on  floor  timbers,  just 
above  the  sand.  Roof  projects  over  back, 
and  quite  a  crack  is  left  where  the  roof  lays 
on  plate;  say  from  daylight  to  one-eighth 
inch.  This  house  was  covered  (the  floor) 
with  hay  seed  last  fall,  and  more  (two 
bushels)  added  each  week.  It  was  not 
cleaned  out  (the  floor)  'till  last  week,  and 
the  chaff  and  floor  were  perfectly  dry.  No. 

2  is  9x16  feet,  faces  south,  two  half  windows 
in  front,  is  set  on  posis  twelve  feet  at  upper 
side,  and  two  feet  at  lower  on  eastern  end, 
as  the  land  slopes ;  it  is  boarded  to  the 
ground,  sides  covered  with  Nepouset  Red 
Rooting,  carried  six  inches  over  on  to  roof, 
with  roof  one  thickness  of  black  paper,  and 
one  red  lapped  down  over  the  sides,  and  a 
finish  board  clear  around  at  the  top,  the 
side  paper  carried  to  the  ground  and 
banked  up  against  with  gravel.  The  door 
and  windows  are  good  tit.  Twenty-tive 
hens  are  in  No.  2,  and  fortv-eight  in  No.  1. 
The  doors  and  windows  in  No.  2  are  opened 
on  pleasant  days,  when  not  too  cold,  and 
also  the  door  of  No.  1.  No.  2  is  soaking 
wet  all  the  time,  roof,  sides  and  floor, 
although  1  have  cleaned  the  chaff  from  the 
floor  once  and  sometimes  twice  a  week, 
putting  in  dry  material  after  letting  the 
floor  dry  through  the  day  by  opening  the 
door.  The  soil  is  rather  heavy  and  wet,  but 
coop  No.  2  is  on  the  higher  ground,  not  ten 
feet  from  No.  1.  I  cut  a  hole  in  front,  at 
the  highest  point,  eight  inches  square,  but 
I  don't  see  as  it  helps  it.  As  there  is  a 
chance  for  air  to  circulate  under  No.  1,  I  cut 
a  hole  six  inches  square  under  the  floor  of 
No.  2,  (which  I  forgot  to  state  also  has  a 
double  floor)  but  that  don't  appear  to  help 
it  any.  The  air  in  No.  2  is  damp,  and  feels 
colder  than  in  No.  1,  and  I  have  burned  a 
large  lamp  in  it,  and  that  would  dry  it. 
some.  Now,  if  you  or  any  of  the  readers 
of  the  I-ocltry'Keepek  have  had  any  ex- 
perience of  a  like  nature,  and  cau  help  me 
to  a  solution  of  the  mystery,  I  should  be 
very  thankful,  as  I  am  thinking  of  building 
more  houses  and  don't  want  to  make  any 
mistake. 

It  has  been  noticed  that  tarred  paper 
causes  moisture  to  condense  on  ths  walls  of 
a  poultry  house,  as  it  is  colder  than  the 
wood,  (the  wood  absorbing  more  heat)  and 
we  have  had  frequent  similar  complaints. 
New  houses  are  also  damp  when  old  ones 
are  dry.  This  is  a  subject,  however,  which 
our  readers  may  consider,  as  we  will  be 
pleased  to  have  any  light  that  can  be 
thrown  on  the  subject. 


HOW  MUCH  FOR  CHICKS. 

A  reader  who  signs  himself  "An  Ama- 
teur" finds  that  his  chicks  make  no  growth 
and  he  wishes  to  know  how  much  food  they 
should  consume.   He  says: 

How  much  feed  (average)  should  one 
hundred  chicks  consume  daily  up  to  three 
months  ?  Has  this  subject  ever  been  dem- 
onstrated? I  have  Plymouth  Rock  chicks 
that  are  apparently  healthy,  very  active, 
but  weigh  but  eight  ounces  at  six  weeks. 
[  have  fed  them  regularly,  had  water  al- 
ways by  them  in  a  Baltimore  fountain, 
have  not  had  the  brooder  (top  heat  only)  too 
hot,  and  brooder  house  was  kept  between 
sixty  and  seventy  degrees,  but  may  have 
reached  eighty  degrees  at  times.  The 
chicks  referred  to,  thirty  in  number,  have 
a  run  five  by  eight  feet,  the  floor  of  which 
is  covered  with  sand  and  wheat  chaff.  I 
have  several  hundred  others,  from  one  to 
live  weeks  old,  that  do  not  seem  to  be  doing 
any  better  as  to  weight.  I  have  fed  corn 
meal  and  bran,  mixed,  both  scalded  and 
raw,  with  granulated  oat  meal,  three  times 
a  week  one  meal,  finely  cut  cabbage  daily, 
and  a  very  small  quantity  of  ground  meat 
and  bone  meal  three  times  a  w  ek.  Chicks 
are  not  nervous  but  readily  eat  from  the 
hand. 

Our  experience  shows  that  100  chicks 
will  eat  as  many  quarts  of  cracked  corn  (or 
its  equivalent)  as  they  are  days  old.  That 
is  they  will  consume  one  quart  daily  the 
tirst  week,  two  quarts  daily  the  second 
week,  and  so  on  to  the  tenth  week.  Of 
course  this  is  an  estimate,  as  no  two  chicks 
are  alike,  or  eat  the  same. 

In  the  above  case  we  fear  that  the  diffi- 
culty has  not  been  in  the  feed  but  rather  to 
lack  of  warmth  in  the  brooder,  and  for  fear 
of  "  accident "  it  would  be  well  to  examine 
the  tops  of  the  heads,  close  to  the  skin,  for 
the  large  lice,  which  may  be  a!  fault. 

ROUP. 

Mr.  W.  D.  Flemming,  Alvord,  la.,  has 
this  to  say  ou  the  causes  of  roup  : 

Roup,  the  much  dreaded  disease  of  the 
poultryman,  is  a  mystery  to  a  good  many. 
It  is  caused  by  exposure  of  any  kind  in 
damp  or  cold  weather,  and  is  nothing  but  a 
cold  in  the  head  in  the  first  stage,  but,  if 
neglected  for  a  time,  will  settle  in  other 
parts,  and  then  it  is  much  harder  to  cure. 
In  some  cases  it  will  settle  in  the  throat, 
others  in  the  eyes,  luugs  and  back,  just  the 
same  as  a  severe  cold  will  do  with  a  per- 
son. In  my  opinion  roup  is  not  a  con- 
tagious disease, no  more  so  than  a  bad  cold  is 
Wn<  n  their  throats  canker  it  is  something 
the  same  as  diphiheria  and  is  hard  to  cure. 
When  it  settles  in  the  head  and  eyes  it  is 
the  same  as  catarrh,  andsmells  pretty  much 
the  same  as  a  person  with  catarrh;  when  it 
settles  on  their  lungs  is  when  they  breathe 
hoarse,  with  a  rattling  sound,  and  it  is  the 
hardest  to  cure,  and  if  cured,  will  the  fowls 
be  apt  to  take  cold  with  the  least  exposure. 
The  fowls  that  are  most  liable  to  have  roup 
arc  those  that  have  had  their  life  blood 
taken  by  lice  in  the  summer,  or  with  late 
hatched  chicks.  It  is  a  wonder  to  me  that 
there  is  not  more  roup  than  there  is,  the 
way  in  which  most  farmers  or  poultrymen 
keep  their  poultry.  I  visited  a  neighbor  a 
few  days  ago  and  took  a  look  at  his  fowls. 
Tlie  house  was  about  12x11  feet,  in  which 
he  had  over  1-10  fowls,  and  upon  asking  him 
how  they  were  doing  this  winter  he  said  he 
had  not  gotten  an  egg  for  three  months, 
and  had  lost  eighteen  or  twenty  of  the 
fowls.  I  asked  linn  what  he  fed  them  and 
he  said  corn.  I  then  asked  him  if  it  paid  to 
keep  poultry  on  the  farm,  and  he  said  if  he 
had  to  buy  the  grain  they  ate  they  wouldn't 
pay  for  one-half  of  it,  but  that  they  picked 
up  most  of  their  living,  which  would  be 
wasted  if  the  hens  didn't  get  it.  Now  this  is 
a  sample  of  a  goodly  number  of  farmers 
who  think  poultry  does  not  pay,  and  who 
keep  five  times  as  many  as  they  have  room 
for.  In  my  opinion,  if  one  half  of  the 
farmers  would  sell  off  two-thirds  of  their 
flocks  in  the  fall  they  would  make  money 
by  it.  They  should  "keep  only  the  number 
they  have  room  for,  and  only  the  best 
pullets  they  have. 

BUNCHES  AND  LUMPS 

Hard  lumps  on  the  legs,  or  on  the  side  of 
the  head,  are  frequent,  and  we  receive  a 
great  many  letters  relating  thereto.  The 
following  will  explain  the  case  of  a  Browu 
Leghorn  hen.  The  letter  is  from  Mr.  C.  D. 
Eastwood,  Patterson,  N.  Y.   He  says* 

I  have  a  Brown  Leghorn  hen  four  years 
old.  When  she  was  six  months  old  one  of 
her  eyes  became  sore,  and  from  that  time 
bunches  began  to  grow  on  each  side  of  her 
head  and  over  her  eyes.  They  are  very 
large  and  feel  hard  like  bone. 

These  lumps  .show  a  diseased  condition  of 
the  blood,  and  it  is  usually  the  result  of 
roup  at  some  former  time.  There  may 
even  be  a  scrofulous  condition  of  the  sys- 
tem. In  the  above  case  the  hen  has  lived 
to  be  four  years  old,  which  indicates  that 
the  disease  is  not  necessarily  fatal.  There 
is  no  remedy,  as  the  disease  is  too  deep 
seated,  and  the  labor  too  tedious,  to  at- 
tempt a  cure. 


WHY  BR0  LERS  ARE  LOW. 

Prices  for  broilers,  in  March  were  lower 
than  at  any  previous  time  (despite  the 
tariff),  and  especially  in  March,  when  only 
twelve  and  one-half  cents  per  pound  were 
quoted  in  Chicago.  A  ieUer  from  Mas 
coutah,  111  ,  says: 

"  I  have  succeeded  in  hatching  and  rais- 
ing chicks  this  winter,  but  failed  to  find 
»ny  Bucb  fancv  prices  as  I  read  of  in  the 
Poultry  Keeper.  St.  Louis  evidently 
has  no  such  market." 

April  and  May  are  the  best  months. 
When  people  are  out  of  work  they  draw  the 
line  on  such  luxuries  as  broilers,  and  there 
is  yet  a  lot  of  frozen  stock  on  hand  which 
will  soon  be  sold  off.  This  financial  year 
should  no  be  an  example.  Prices  are  much 
better  in  New  York.  While  the  demand 
may  be  less  yet  we  believe  that  prices  will 
be  fairly  good  in  April,  May  and  June, 
which  are  always  the  best  mouths. 


SITTING  HENS  AT  THIS  SEASON. 

The  hen  seldom  sits  until  she  has  been  a 
layer  for  a  while,  and  it  is  therefore  an  im- 
portant matter  to  make  the  hens  lay  before 
they  are  expected  to  become  broody.  The 
mode  of  feeding  has  something  to  do  with 
the  sitting  propensity.  If  a  pullet  is  fed 
too  heavily,  and  becomes  very  fat,  she  will 
not  lay  until  the  winter  is  over.  This  ac- 
counts for  the  pullets  not  laying  when  they 
should  be  so  doing.  The  hen  that  is  laying 
will  begin  to  sit  after  she  lays  about  a 
dozen  or  twenty  eggs,  if  she  is  fat,  but  she 
may  lay  as  many  as  fifty  or  seventy-five 
eggs  if  she  does  not  get  out  of  laying  con- 
dition by  becoming  too  fat.  There  is  no 
such  thing  as  a  heu  laying  a  "litter  "of 
eggs.  The  number  of  eggs  she  may  lay  be- 
fore she  begins  to  sit  depends  entirely  upon 
her  condition  when  laying. 

Duriug  very  cold  weather  the  eggs  are 
liable  to  become  chilled  should  the  hen 
leave  her  nest.  She  will  not  unnecessarily 
expose  her  eggs  if  she  can  avoid  doing  so, 
but  there  are  occasions  when  she  i»  com- 
pelled to  come  off  in  order  to  comply  with 
the  demands  of  the  body,  and  if  the  tem- 
perature is  very  low  the  eggs  become  cold, 
the  vitality  of  the  chicks  lessened,  and  the 
hen  is  compelled  to  impart  a  great  portion 
of  her  own  warmth  to  the  extremely  cold 
eggs,  at  the  risk  of  being  injured  thereby, 
for  she  experiences  the  same  sensation  that 
a  human  beinsr  would  in  placing  the  naked 
body  to  a  lump  of  ice,  as  all  who  keep 
poultry  know  that  the  hen  brings  her  body 
in  direct  contact  with  the  eggs.  Make  the 
nest  warm  by  using  plenty  of  cut  hay,  and 
place  the  nest  where  it  is  completely 
sheltered  and  protected  against  winds. 

In  winter  the  hen  should  be  fastened  up 
on  the  nest.  Once  a  day,  during  the  warm- 
est period  of  the  day,  she  should  be  fed  and 
allowed  to  dust.  The  water  should  be 
tepid,  and  the  food  composed  of  corn  and 
wheat,  with  an  allowauce  of  green  food. 
As  soon  as  she  has  eaten,  and  has  remained 
off  her  nest  a  sufficient  time,  she  should  be 
induced  to  return,  using  as  little  force  as 
possible.  When  the  chicks  come  out  they 
should  not  be  exposed  to  severe  cold  for 
even  a  minute,  but  the  hen  and  her  brood 
should  be  placed  in  a  warm  location,  with 
plenty  of  sunlight,  well  sheltered,  and  kept 
warm  until  the  chicks  are  large  enough  to 
be  marketed. 


WILLOW  FARM  POULTRY  YARDS. 

The  Willow  Farm  Poultry  Yards  are 
situated  on  a  farm  of  eighty  acres,  in  the 
suburb  of  Lowell,  Mass.,  on  the  Merrimac 
river.  It  is  fitted  up  with  all  the  modern 
conveniences,  such  as  steam  heat,  brooder 
houses,  engine  and  mill  for  grinding  bone 
and  vegetables,  and  large  Challenge  and 
Monarch  incubators  are  used.  There  are 
seven  poultry  houses,  the  total  floor  space 
of  which  being  about  7500  square  feet,  with 
large  100  feet  runs  in  front  of  each  pen. 
The  poultry  business  ou  this  farm  was 
started  some  seven  years  ago,  in  a  small 
way,  and  has  been  on  the  increase  every 
year.  Thorough  bred  stock  is  kept  only, 
and  though  they  make  no  boasts  of  any 
extra  high  scoring  birds,  yet  there  are  1  ts 
of  good  specimens  in  their  yards.  Good, 
active,  vigorous,  healthy  stock  is  what  they 
are  in  it  for,  with  prolific  laying  qualities. 
The  breeds  kept  are  Light  Brahmas,  Ply- 
mouth Rocks,  White  Wyandottes,  White 
Plymouth  Rocks,  Buff  Cochins,  Polish, 
Brown  Leghorns,  Black  Laugshans,  Black 
Minorcas,  and  Pekiu  Ducks. 


IMPROVING  GEESE. 

The  feathers  of  the  goose  are  highly  val- 
ued by  the  farmers'  wives  who  are  in  the 
habit  of  saving  them  for  the  making  of  pil- 
lows and  feath  er  beds,  and  they  are  very 
partial  to  feathers  that  are  white  and  uri- 
colored.  When  crossing  the  common  geese 
with  larger  breeds  it  will  be  advisable  to 
select  the  white  geese.  For  this  purpose 
the  large  and  beautiful  Embden  is  the  best, 
the  gander  and  the  female  being  both  en- 
tirely white.  The  standard  weight  of  the 
gander  is  twenty-five  pounds  and  that  of 
the  goose  twenty-three  pounds.  When  the 
Embden  gander  is  mated  with  the  common 
goose  the  progeny  is  pure  white.and  large  in 
size,  possessing,  also,  hardiness  and  adapt- 
ability to  forage  over  a  large  area. 


A  FREE  GIFT 

To  Our  Subscribers; 

Plotograic  Views 
°"heWo1's  Fair. 

$25  Worth  of  Intantaneous  Photographic 
Views. 

The  achievements  in  Mechanics,  in  Archi- 
tecture, in  Art  and  in  Science  of  that  great 
event,  with  all  its  marvelous  Exhibits,  Scene* 
and  Surroundings,  which  produced  the  sub- 
lime spectacle,  has  passed  away,  but,  thanks 
to  photogruphy,  it  yet  lives  for  the  entertain- 
ment and  edification  of  the  multitudes  and 
for  posterity  in  a  realistic  and 

Magnificent  Panorama  the  World's  Fair, 

Showing  pictures  of  grand  Buildings,  of 
glittering  Domes,  of  massive  Arches,  ot  noble 
Statuary,  of  jetting  Fountains,  of  beautiful 
Interior  Exhibits,  cf  Venetian  Gondolas, 
gliding  over  the  deep  Lagoons,  of  Pavilions, 
of  Foreign  Villages,  of  Cafes,  of  the  Wooded 
Island,  and  many  other  attractions  of  the 
Dream  City  and 

THE    FAMOUS    MIDWAY    PIAISANCE,  THE 
BAZAAR  OF  NATIONS,  OR  THE  SIDE- 
SHOW OF  THE  WORLD'S  FAIR. 


The  Greatest  Achievement  of  the  Ace 

On  the  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  from  May 
1st  to  October  30th,  1893,  stood  the  Magic 
City — the  Dream  City — lhat  caused  the 
whole  world  to  halt  and  gaze  in  wonder  and 
amazement.  'Ihiswus  the  crowning  event 
in  America's  history  of  400  years.  Every 
nation,  from  "  Greenland's  Icy  Mountains  to 
India's  Coral  Strand,"  from  darkest  Africa 
to  the  islands  of  the  sea,  poured  forth  their 
riches  as  tribute  to  the  World's  Columbian 
Exposition,  that  it  should  be  the  most  mar- 
velous display  of  ancient  and  modern  times. 
All  that  the  brain  of  man  and  woman  had 
conceived,  that  human  skill  could  execute, 
was  there.  Among  these  was  the  largest 
building  in  the  world,  largest  engine  in  the 
world,  most  powerful  electrical  machinery  in 
the  world,  fastest  train  in  the  world,  great- 
est cannon  in  the  world,  strongest  search- 
light in  the  world,  highest  wheel  in  the 
world,  most  extensive  collection  of  paint- 
ings in  the  world,  and  a  thousand  and  one 
other  greatest  things  were  there  within  an 
area  of  033  acre?,  of  which  250  acres  were 
covered  with  buildings  that  alone  cost 
Twenty  three  Million  Dollars.  All  this 
wealth  of  the  earth  and  genius  of  mind  was 
concentrated  there  to  exemplify  the  impe- 
rial glories  of  our  nation.  Only  the  spirit 
and  the  pictures  of  this,  the  eighth  and 
greatest  wonder  of  the  world,  remain  with 
us.  The  spirit  will  make  our  nation  greater 
and  all  humanity  better,  while  the  pictures 
wake  a  pictorial  history  that  will  tell  the 
story  to  a!l  the  children  of  men. 

THOSE  WHO  WENT  TO  THE  FAIR  will  live 
again,  m  these  pictures  and  accompanying 
descriptions,  the  delights  they  experienced 
on  that  memorable  trip  to  the  Fair.  They 
are  sure  to  exclaim,  "  \Vhy,  it  seems  as  though 
I  am  right  there  1" 

THOSE  WHO  DID  NOT  GO  will  find  in  them 
a  source  of  great  delight  and  education. 
With  such  pictures  and  descriptions  they  can 
yet  visit  the  Fair  in  all  its  glory.  Parents 
should  secure  this  beautiful  pictorial  history 
for  their  children. 

A  Partial  List  of  the  Views. 

Court  of  Honor.  'I'll is  is  considered  the  mosl 
majestic  scene  that  lias  ever  beeu  wrought  by  Hie 
bands  of  men. 

t  olnm'ms'  raraTaU.    Exact  reproductions  of 

the  Santa   Nina  and  Plnta ships,  in  which 

Columbus  sailed  in  bis  discovery  of  America. 

The  Ferrin  Wheel.  The  highest  wheel  In  the 
world,  and  oneof  the  mecbanical  wondersof  this  age. 

Battle  Shin  IllilioiM.  An  exact  i ''production 
of  oneof  America's  finest,  war  vesse.s, fully  equipped. 

California  State  Untitling  Cost %75, 000, and 
next  to  the  largest  Mate  building. 

.John  l£  11 1 1  Locomotive.  The  oldest  success- 
ful railroad  locomotive  ill  America. 

Manufacturer*.'  Bnihli.-ig.  The  largest  build- 
ing ill  the  world. which  cost  {1,7..  0,000  and  had  nearly 
44  acres  of  floor  space. 

Adminiali  alion  Bi-iloing.  Cost  $-r»V).000,  and 
considered  the  architectural  gem  of  the  Fair. 

Woman's  Building.  <  ost  1138,000,  and  waa 
devoted  exclusively  to  woman's  work. 

Stalne  of  Ihe  Kepiiulie.  Hv  French.  The 
statue  is  Si  feet  tall,  and  rtquiied  nearly  $4,000  worth 
of  gold  leaf  to  cover  it. 

I  ri»h  Village.  Reproduction  of  a  typical  village 
In  Ireland, and  one  cl  the  greatest  altiaeiions ou  the 
.Midway. 

Cliff  Owellera.  A  reproduction  of  the  homes  of 
that  curious  race  of  Indians. 

Palace  Mechanical  An>.  Cost  (1,200,000: 
was  «5ofeet  long  and  'M  Ceet  broad 

Ontrieh  farm.    An  exhibit  of  live  ostriches. 

Interior  MnnnfnrliirerM'  Building. 

Interior  Government  Building. 

Number  of  State  Building*,  Etc. 

READ  OUR  WONDERFUL  OFFER. 

We  will  give  the  50  Photographic  Views 
described  above,  also  the  Farm  and  Fireside 
one  year,  and  The  Poultry  Keeper  one 
year,  all  three  for  fifty  cents  to  new  sub- 
scribers only.  Persons  already  having  sub- 
scribed for  The  Poultry  Keeper  will  have 
to  send  a  new  subscriber  and  have  the  Pre- 
miums sent  to  themselves,  us  the  three  will 
only  be  sent  for  this  price  when  ordered  all 
at  the  same  time.  Subscriptions  of  this  kind 
will  not  count  on  any  other  premium.  This 
is  a  hard  times  offer.  Don't  neglect  it.  Farm 
and  Fireside  will  come  twice  a  month.  Ad- 
dress Poultry  Keeper  Co.,  Parkesburg,  Pa. 
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THE  POULTRY  KEEPER. 
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MFNTIOJStlJJGS. 


As  some  of  our  "mentioning s"  were 
:rowded  out  last  month  we  continue  in 
this.  We  ask  our  readers  to  carefully  read 
ill,  as  our  object  is  to  assist  them  more 
than  to  mention  the  breeders.  There  is  not 
a  single  one  in  the  list  that  we  ever  heard  a 
complaint  of,  and  we  believe  that  we  are  as 
particular  as  any  can  be  in  regard  to 
who  gets  in  our  columns. 

Mr.  P.  O.  Hopkins,  Hammansburg,  Ohio, 
recently  won  first  on  breeding  pen  of 
Indian  Games  at  North  Baltimore,  Ohio, 
and  also  other  prizes,  being  in  strong  com- 
petition. The  Indian  Games  are  his  favor- 
.ites. 

Mr.  A.  O.  Roberts,  Atlanta,  Iowa,  has 
'-made  Plymouth  Rocks  his  special  breed, 
but  this  year  be  has  added  Silver-Spangled 
Hamburg's  from  a  strain  tbat  has  been  the 
-greatest  prize  winners  in  tbe  country. 

Mr.  John  H.  Hellermau,  Dovlestown, 
-Pa.,  breeds  liuff  Leghorns,  Black  Lang- 
shans, and  "White  Leghorns.  He  has  bred 
White  Leghorns  for  fifteen  years,  and  not 
»nly  breeds  for  standard  points,  but  es- 
pecially for  large  eggs  and  plenty  of  them. 
His  birds  are  all  prize  winners,  and  his 
Buff  Leghorns  layed,  on  an  average,  seven 
-aggs  in  every  ten  days  for  three  months. 

Mr.  W.  T.  Ball,  Secy.  Union  Malleable 
Iron  Company,  Moline,  111.,  makes  Brown 
Legborns  exclusively  his  favorites. 
Though  he  does  not  exhibit  yet  he  improves 
his  stock  every  year  by  selecting  the  best, 
and  procuring  the  choicest  to  be  had.  His 
stock  is  of  the  best  in  the  country. 

Rosecomb  Brown  Leghorns  exclusively 
are  bred  by  Messrs  Smith  Brothers,  Berea, 
Ohio,  and  they  won  first  at  the  recent  show 
at  Tiffin,  and  all  their  yards  are  headed  by 
high-scoring  birds. 

The  Harvey  Seed  Company,  15  to  19 
Ellicott  street,  Buffalo,  sell  cut  clover,  al- 
ready in  condition  for  feeding  to  poultry. 
They  keep  all  kinds  of  poultry  supplies. 
Send  for  their  great  catalogue,  to  above  ad- 
dress, which  is  free  to  all.  This  Company 
is  one  of  the  most  reliable  in  Buffalo. 

Mr.  E.  G.  McCormiek,  Perrysville,  In- 
diana, breeds  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  ex- 
clusively. His  stock  is  large  in  size,  and 
have  scored  high.  He  also  aims  to  have  the 
deep  color  blue  barring.  He  has  never  had 
a  complaint,  although  he  has  shipped  birds 
and  eggs  as  far  as  uregon. 

Bronze  Turkeys  are  tbe  specialty  of  Mr. 
Joseph  W.  Fleming,  Buckingham,  111.  He 
bas  also  purchased  the  entire  stock  of  Mr. 
W.  H.  Nan  Doren.  Mr.  Fleming  has  won 
wherever  he  has  shown,  and  has  tine  stock, 
as  he  gives  his  attention  to  no  breed  but 
Bronze  Turkeys. 

Mr.  H.  A.  Wattles,  Baynesville,  Kansas, 
won  first  on  cockerel,  and  also  won  on  pen, 
as  well  as  on  other  specimens,  at  the  South- 
«rn  Kansas  t'oultry  Show,  at  Wichita,  on 
Plymouth  Rocks,  the  judges  praising  the 
quality  of  his  stock.  He  also  showed  tine 
Wyandottes  and  Rosecomb  Brown  Leg- 
borns. He  is  an  experienced  breeder,  and 
his  stock  is  equal  to  any. 

Mrs.  E.  C.  Churchman,  De  Soto,  Iowa, 
makes  a  specialty  of  Gaines  and  White- 
crested  Black  Polish.  She  also  breeds 
Plymouth  Bocks  and  both  Rosecomb  and 
Single-comb  Brown  Leghorns. 

The  Hydro-Safety  lamp,  made  by  Mr. 
•L.  R.  Aakes,  Bloomingtou, Indiana,  is  meet- 
ing with  great  success.  We  have  used  it 
for  over  a  year,  and  it  works  splendidly. 
It  is  adapted  to  incubators  and  brooders, 
and  is  suitable  for  hot  water  or  hot  air  ma- 
chines.   It  can  be  had  of  all  sizes. 

Mr.  Geo.  P.  Coffin,  Freeport,  Maine, 
breeds  pure  White  Langshans"  exclusively. 
A.t  the  recent  show  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H., 
be  exhibited  ten  birds,  making  almost  a 
clean  sweep.  Bis  first  prize  cockerel,  nine 
months  old,  weighing  ten  and  one  half 
pounds,  was  a  surprise  to  those  who  had 
though  t  the  Whites  smaller  than  the  Blacks. 
His  buds  have  never  been  defeated  in  the 
show  room,  and  their  egg  record  would  be 
bard  to  beat. 

Mrs.  M.  L.  Beldon  &  Son.,  La  Grange, 
Indiana,  breed  White  Legborns  and  Main- 
moth  Bronze  Turkeys.  Their  Leghorns 
have  scored  from  ninety  to  niuety-nve 
points,  and  are  bred  for  laying  qualities 
also. 

Messrs.  Slaymaker  and  Son.,  Dover,  Del., 
devote  their  attention  to  three  breeds  only, 
Light  Brahmas  and  White  and  Barred 
Plymouth  Rocks,  which  are  kept  on  dif- 
ferent farms.  Each  kind  have  unlimited 
range,  which  ensures  greater  fertility  of 
eggs  and  giving  chicks  a  good  start.  They 
are  also  nurserymen,  and  furnish  trees, 
plants,  etc. 

Black  Spanish  is  the  favorite  of  Mr. 
Walter  H.  Laverenz,  Davenport.  Iowa. 
He  won  first  at  Davenport  last  year,  his 
score  being  nintty-five. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Brabazon,  Delavan,  Wis,,  has 
one  of  the  largest  poultry  farms  in  that 
section,  and  be  has  made  poultry  pay.  He 
can  furnish  nearly  all  breeds,  and  be  has 
won  wherever  he  has  shown.  He  keeps 
the  different  breeds,  as  well  as  turkeys, 
geese,  and  ducks. 

"Purifine,"  for  disinfecting  sinks,  drains, 
water-closets',  poultry  yards,  etc.,  is  cheap 
cud  efficacious.  It  is  made  by  the  Fitch 
Salt  Company,  Bay  City,  Mich.   This  Com- 


pany also  makes  the  "Little  Gem"  sprayer 
and  the  truck  and  barrel  sprayer. 

For  granulated  bone,  bone  meal,  crusl"-d 
oyster  shell,  oyster  shell  meal,  fine  boue, 
and  prepared  meat,  address  the  Fitch  Ferti- 
lizer Works,  Bay  City,  Mich.,  as  they  are 
headquarters  for  poultry  supplies  of  the 
kind  mentioned  in  that  section,  and  ship  to 
all  parts  of  the  country  also. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Baker,  Nor^hville,  N.  Y„  breeds 
Light  Brahmas,  Brown  Leghorns,  Ply- 
mouth Rocks,  and  White  Leghorns.  His 
stock  is  from  the  best  strains  in  the  coun- 
try, and  he  spares  no  expense  to  keep  his 
flocks  up  to  the  standard. 

Mr.  W.  T.  Williamson,  Macon.,  Tenn., 
has  a  fine  flock  of  Indian  Games,  which  he 
raises  after  nature's  method,  by  giving  un- 
limited range,  thereby  ensuring  fertile  eggs 
as  well  as  healthy  birds.  He  does  a  good 
business,  as  Indian  games  are  his  specialty. 

Col.  Joseph  Leffel,  Springfield,  Ohio, 
has  long  been  known  as  the  '"smallest 
breeder"  in  the  world.  He  is  a  little  man 
who  raises  all  varieties  of  fowls,  but  they 
are  big  and  up  to  size,  however.  His  stock 
has  always  been  carefully  bred. 

Nearly  3,300  eggs  in  one  year  is  the  record 
of  twenty-five  Brown  Leghorn  hens,  owned 
by  Mr.  Harry  J.  Worthington,  box  167, 
Doylestown,  Pa.,  who  breeds  Brown  Leg- 
horns only,  and  who  aims  to  have  good  lay- 
ing qualities  with  show  room  require- 
ments. He  breeds  them  for  pleasure  as 
well  as  for  profit. 

Spontria,  for  roup,  can  be  had  of  Messrs. 
Boericke  &,  Tafel,  1011  Arch  street,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa., 

Mr.  J.  T.  Wallace,  Delaware  Water  Gap, 
Pa.,  breeds  heavy-weight  Black  Miuorcas, 
White  Wyandottes,Yellow-leg  Black,White 
Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns,  Light  Brahmas, 
Silver-Spangled  Hamburgs,  Plymouth 
Rocks,  and  Pekin  Ducks.  At  the  recent 
Monroe  County  Show  every  bird  he  ex- 
hibited won  a  prize. 

Mrs.  J.  M.  Norvell,  Island,  Va ,  pro- 
prietress of  the  Elk  Island  Poultry  Yards, 
invites  all  the  tourists  up  the  James  River 
to  inspect  her  yards.  The  choicest  breeds 
are  kept,  Leghorns  being  a  specialty. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Cary,  Lewis,  Ohio,  keeps 
Silver-Spangled  Hamburgs  and  Brown 
Leghorns,  and  they  have  the  widest  range, 
the  eggs  hatching  well  when  sent  to  a  dis- 
tance. Mr.  Cary  is  building  up  an  excel- 
lent reputation. 

Mr.  E.  H  Rodham,  Sbullsburg;  Wis  , 
breeds  a  large  number  of  the  varieties,  such 
as  Brahmas.  Wyandottes,  Cochins,  Lang- 
shans, Bantams,  Leghorns,  Plymouth 
Rocks,  Hamburgs,  Polish,  Houdans, 
Games,  Turkeys,  Ducks  and  Pigeons, 
and  keeps  his  breeds  separate  all  the  year. 

Mr.  Geo.  H.  Lee,  Exeter,  Nebr.,  breeds 
Buff  Leghorns,  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks, 
and  Light  Brahmas,  and  his  stock  is  as  fine 
as  any  in  that  State.  The  Buff  Leghorns 
are  his  favorites,  and  he  considers  them 
superior  to  all  others  as  layers. 

Dr.  Wiant  and  Berrmger,  Marion,  Ohio, 
breed  Buff  Leghorns, and  now  own  "Jokei," 
the  great  $>100  bird  raised  by  Mrs.  Lester 
Kay,  in  England.  Joker  took  first  at  Bir- 
mingham, Eng.,  and  first  at  World's  Fair 
and  at  Columbus,  Ohio.  This  firm  has  won 
at  all  shows,  and  make  a  specialty  of  Buff 
Leghorns.  They  also  have  other  choice 
cocks  and  hens. 

Games  are  the  specialty  of  Mr.  Geo.  A. 
Bogert,  Pemberton,  Va.,  who  breeds  the 
Henny  Games  and  Grey  Demons.  He 
breeds  them  for  the  pit,  but  claims  that 
tuey  are  superior  to  all  others  for  the 
table. 

"  The  American  Men,"  is  the  title  of  a 
neat  little  book  by  Messrs.  S.  B.  Kirby  & 
Co.,  Marietta,  Ohio.  This  firm  handled 
nearly  2,000,000  e  gs  last  year,  as  they  do  a 
large  business  in  buying  and  shipping  eggs. 

German  Hares,  Silver  and  White  Wyan- 
dottes, Partridge  Cochins,  Light  Brahmas, 
and  Golden  Sebright  Bantams  are  the  spe- 
cialties of  Mr.  A.  B.  AVingert,  North  Hamp- 
ton, Ohio.  He  breeds  from  selected  stock, 
and  keeps  his  birds  up  to  the  Standard. 

The  Champion  Incubator  is  made  by  the 
Famous  Mauf.,  Co.,  Chicago,  111.,  and  it  is 
claimed  to  give  good  hatches.  The  Com- 
pany is  an  old  established  one  in  that  City, 
and  is  well  known. 

Mr.  I.  H.  Shannon,  Girard,  Kansas,  bred 
Toulouse  Geese  and  Plymouth  Rocks  for 
years,  and  has  added  Buff  Cochins,  Black 
Miuorcas,  and  White  Leghorns.  His  stock 
came  from  such  breeders  as  Mortimer, 
Sternberg,  and  Van  Doren,  and  others.  His 
Toulouse  Geese  are  pure-bred  standard 
birds,  of  large  size. 

Cheshire  Swine  and  Oxford  Sheep  are 
bred  by  Mr.  Homer  J.  Brown,  Harford,  N. 
Y.,  but  he  also  has  300  fine  birds,  of  Ham- 
burgs as  well  as  Rose-comb  and  Single-comb 
White  Leghorns.  He  has  bred  Leghorns 
for  ten  years,  and  recently  added  the  Buffs. 
Mr.  Brown  also  breeds  beagle  hounds. 

Mr.  A.  N.  Cosner,  Deckertown,  N.  J., 
breeds  Wyandottes  and  Plymouth  Rocks, 
winning  firsts  at  the  Sussex  Agricultural 
Fair.  His  stock  has  been  improved  every 
year  from  birds  out  of  the  best  yards  in 
the  counti  y. 

Mr.  George  Meredith,  York,  Pa  ,  breeds 
Brown  Leghorns  and  Buff  Leghorns,  but 
has  only  the  best  strains.  He  gives  these 
two  breeds  his  attention,  and  also  makes  a 
specialty  of  fancy  pigeons. 

Mr.  H.  F.  Carriel,  Cuba,  New  York, 
•jreeds  Brown  Leghorns  only,  and  has  bred 


them  a  number  of  years  with  reference  to 
their  vigor  and  superior  laying  qualities,  as 
well  as  for  high  scores. 

Mr.  Joe  A.  Dienst,  Columbus,  Ohio,  (139 
N.  17th  St.)  breeds  quite  a  large  number  of 
varieties,  including  Brahmas,  Cochins, 
Plymouth  Rocks,  Wyandottes,  Leghorns, 
Bantams,  Hamburgs,  Miuorcas,  Houdans, 
Langshans,  Black  Spanish,  Turkeys,  Geese 
and  Dut  ks.  He  makes  exhibition  birds  a 
specialty. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Williams,  Rome  City,  Indiana, 
makes  a  specialty  of  Indian  Games  and 
Silver  Wyandottes,  which  he  has  been 
breeding  since  1888,  from  selected  stock. 
His  customers  speak  highly  of  him  as  a 
reliable  brseder. 

Dr.  S.  C.  Mover,  Lansdale,  Pa.,  is  an  old 
breeder,  keeping  Light  Brahmas,  Anconas, 
White  Wyandottes,  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks,  and  has  won  at  Philadelphia,  Beth- 
lehem, and  other  shows,  taking  first  prizes. 
Many  of  the  birds  th- 1  won  for  others  came 
form  him. 

Minorcas,  White  and  Black,  are  bred  by 
S.  A.  Shaw,  Winthrop,  N.  Y.,  and  the  stock 
is  from  importations  by  Capt.  R  W.  Sar- 
geant  and  Mr.  F.  P.  Mortimer,  only  the 
two  breeds  being  kept,  so  as  to  give  them 
sole  attention. 

Mr.  C.  C.  Hartman,  Tiffin,  Ohio,  breeds 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  and  his  pen  at 
the  Tiffin  Show  scored  all  in  the  first  pre- 
mium class.  In  hot  competition  with 
sixty-seven  hea  of  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 
he  carried  off  third  breeding  pen,  but  be- 
lieves that  he  has  better  ones  than  the  win- 
ners. 

Mr.  Gerry  B.  Lawrence,  Ashbv,  Mass., 
breeds  White  Wonders  and  White  Ply- 
mouth Rocks,  and  won  with  them  at  the 
recent  Clinton  Show.  Birds  that  won  for 
other  breeders  were  also  purchased  from 
him,  and  his  stock  is  excellent. 

Mr.  O.  J.  Gas  on,  Wellsburg,  W.  Va., 
sent  us  his  prize  cards.  He  won  first  prizes 
at  Wheeling  on  Silver  Wyandottes  and 
Golden  Wyandottes.  He  has  Wyandottes 
that  weigh  eleven  pounds  for  cock,  and 
eight  and  one-half  for  hen.  He  also  breeds 
Indian  Games  and  the  long  tail  Phosnix 
fowl. 

Mr.  Lewis  A.  Jillson,  corner  Richmond 
and  Friendship  streets,  Providence,  R.  I., 
breeds  Light  Brahmas,  Buff  Cochins  ana 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  As  Mr.  Jillson 
has  bred  these  varieties  for  eight  years  he 
has  brought  them  to  a  high  state  of  per- 
fection. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Bailey,  Denver,  Colo.,  is  one  of 
the  old  reliable  breeders  of  that  section. 
His  Brown  Leghorns  won  second  on  i>en  at 
the  World's  Fair,  and-  at  Denver  and 
Waehita  he  made  nearly  a  clean  sweep,  his 
birds  scoring  from  9i  to  90,  which  is  exceed- 
ingly high. 

White  Wonders  are  bred  by  Mr.  Wm. 
Stellwagon,  Garden,  Mich.,  and  he  con- 
sideis  them  the  best  of  all  winter  layers. 
He  also  breeds  Rose-comb  Brown  Leghorns. 

Mr.  J.F.  Scholz,  Erie,  Pa.,  has  discarded 
all  breeds  for  the  GoldeuWyandottes, which 
he  believes  equal  any,  and  he  is  making  an 
excellent  reputation  with  his  "Keystone" 
strain,  which  he  has  bred  up  to  the  highest 
degree. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Webster,  Methven,  Mass., 
breeds  Plymouth  Rocks, Buff  Leghorns  and 
Buff  Cochins. 

Mr.  M.  W.  S trickier,  York,  Pa.,  is  a 
breeder  of  Barred  and  White  Plymouth 
Rocks  and  Brown  Leghorns.  He  is  secre- 
tary of  the  York  County  Poultry  Associa- 
tion. 

Mr.  W.  G.  Wads  worth,  Pittsford,  Mich., 
breeds  Brown  Legborns  only,  and  his  stock 
has  won  wherever  shown.  He  has  bred 
them  for  years,  and  keeps  his  birds  up  to 
all  the  requirements. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Holman,  Hammonton,  N.  J., 
makes  a  specialty  of  Brown  Leghorns, 
whi<-h  he  considers  the  best  layers  in  the 
world,  and  has  no  other  kind  on  his  place. 
His  birds  are  bred  for  prolificacy  and 
purity  of  stock. 

Mrs.  T.  A.  Shuff,  New  Berlin,  111.,  has 
made  a  specialty  of  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks,  and  has  added  White  Plymouth 
Rocks  and  Black  Langshans.  She  sells  at 
very  reasonable  prices. 

Mr.  F.  F.  Alderfer,  Harleysville,  Pa., 
(who  also  sells  Italian  bees)  breeds  White 
and  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  AVhite  and 
Brown  Leghorns,  White  and  Black  Minor- 
cas, Golden  Wyandottes,  and  Buff  Leg- 
horns.   Stock  and  eggs  always  for  sale. 

Mr.  C.  F.  Newman,  Bay  View  Poultry 
Y'ard,  Hugerenot,  Long  Island,  isew  York, 
won  first  at  Madison  Squilre  Garden,  New 
Y"ork,  on  Pekin  Ducks,  and  also  on  White 
Plymouth  Rock.  He  also  won  prizes  on 
White  Holland  Turkeys  and  White  Wyan- 
dottes. 

Anconas,  the  non-sitting,  heavy  layers, 
are  offered  by  Mr.  Gerry  Valentine,  Ham- 
monton, N.  J.  They  are  rare,  but  his 
terms  are  low. 

Mr.  G.  B.  Davis,  2717  Penn  Ave.,  South 
Minneapolis,  won  nearly  all  the  prizes  on 
white-crested  Black  Polish  at  tbe  Minne- 
sota State  Show. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Smith,  Princeton,  Indiana, 
breeds  all  White  birds,  such  as  White 
Cochins,  While  Javas,  White  Plymouth 
R  cks,  White  Langshans,  White  Bantams, 
AVhite  Guineas,  and  Bronze  Turkeys.  Also 
Jersey  cattle  and  Poland  China  hogs. 

The  Eureka  Poultry  Yards,  Port  Huron, 
Mich.,  Mr.  S.  H.  Jackson.  Manager,  have 


won  prizes  at  all  the  leading  shows  wher- 
ever shown,  and  seU  to  leading  breeders 
who  win.  Their  specialties  are  Light 
Brahmas,  Buff  C  chins,  White  Plymouth 
Rocks,  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  White 
Wyandottes,  Partridge  Cochins,White  Leg- 
horns, and  Indian  Games.  They  are 
among  the  most  reliable  yards  in  this 
country. 

Mrs.  Mary  E.  Morris,  Chester  Hill,  Ohio, 
breeds  Rose-comb  Legborns  and  Houdans, 
and  aims  to  keep  them  fully  up  to  the  re- 
quirements. 

Mr.  Wm.  Miller,  North  Bend,  Nebr.,  has 
bred  pure  breeds  for  thirteen  years,  and 
his  fowls  have  scored  as  high  as  ninety-six. 
His  yards  for  this  year  contain  the  be*st  he 
ever  had  He  breeds  Legborns,  Brahmas, 
Cochins  and  Plymouth  Rocks. 

Barbee,  the  Turkey  Breeder,  is  the  name 
so  familiar  to  all,  applied  to  Mr.  J.  F.  Bar- 
bee,  Millersburg,  Ky.,  who  raises  the  big 
blue  grass  Bronze  Turkeys.  He  has  won 
at  the  Atlanta  Exposition  and  wherever 
shown.  He  also  raises  Narragansett, 
AVhite  Holland  and  Buff  Turkeys,  and 
breeds  Piyniou  h  R,cks,  one  hen  weighing 
thirteen  pounds  last  November,  and  now 
weighs  eleven,  and  is  still  laying. 

Mr.  J.  Y.  Webb,  Menden,  La.,  breeds 
Indian  Games  and  Bantams.  He  nearly 
swept  the  decks  on  prizes  at  New  Orleans. 
Our  Southern  readers  should  not  overlook 
him,  as  his  Black-breasted  Red  Game  Ban- 
tams and  Indian  Games  always  win. 

Mrs.  E.  J.  Bull,  Yellow  Springs,  Ohio, 
has  eighty  fine  Plymouth  Rocks,  and  they 
have  free  range.  She  has  selected  the  best 
from  150  hens  which  had  before,  been  culled. 
She  will  furnish  Plymouth  Rock  eggs  for 
incubators,  and  her  stock  has  strong  frames 
and  are  of  large  size. 

Golden  Pheasants,  Fancy  Pigeons,  Pet 
Stock,  and  Beagle  Hounds.  Then  follow 
some  of  the  best  breeds  in  the  country, 
such  as  Games,  Leghorns,  Houdans,  Lang- 
s,,ans,  AVyaudottes,  Hamburgs.  Plymouth 
Rocks,  Game  Bantams,  Jrolish,  Pekin 
Ducks,  Einbden  Geese,  and  Bronze  Tur- 
keys ;  also  German  and  Lop-eared  Rabbits. 
These  are  bred  by  the  well  known  and  re- 
liable firm  of  Messers.  John  H.  Terens  & 
Sou,  Mishicot,  AVis. 

Mr.  Gibson  Fickes,  Newport,  Pa., 
breeds  nothing  but  Buff  Leghorns,  of  the 
Lester  Kay  strain  from  England,  and  has 
120  fine  birds,  being  abls  to  fill  orders  at 
once.  He  has  shipped  eggs  to  Montana  and 
Georgia,  with  good  hatches.  Having  noth- 
ing but  Buff  Leghorns,  he  keeps  them  up 
to  the  best. 

At  Madison  Square  Garden,  New  York 
City,the  Pine  Tree  Farm,  Jamesburg,  N.  J., 
won  every  prize  on  White  Holland  Turkeys. 
Every  bird  they  showed  won,  including 
Pekin  Ducks,  Rouen  Ducks,  Toulouse 
Geese,  AVhite  China  Geese,  AVhite  Guineas, 
Pearl  Guineas,  and  Indian  Gaines.  No  ex- 
hibitor at  the  great  show  exceeded  such 
winnings.  • 

White  Indian  Games  originated  with 
Abbott  Brothers,  England,  ten  years  ago, 
their  asent  in  this  country  being  Mr.  P.  A. 
Webster,  Cazenovia,  New  York.  Mr.  AVeb- 
ster  has  just  imported  twelve  birds  and  has 
thirty-six  that  came  over  before.  He  also 
has  a  large  number  hatched  at  home,  and 
expects  300  more.  The  White  Indian  Game 
is  a  grand  bird,  and  is  making  itself  a  repu- 
tation. 

Mr.  O.  P.  Phillips,  Amo,  Indiana,  is  a 
leading  breeder  in  that  State,  Brown  Leg- 
horns being  his  specialty,  his  stock  being  of 
the  best. 

The  Imperial  Brooder,  made  by  Mr.  Wal- 
ter J.  Eagau,  Collingwood,  N.  Y.,  has  no 
lamp,  hot  water  only  being  used,  and  Mr. 
Eagen  claims  that  it  will  keep  the  chicks 
warm  even  when  the  cold  is  down  to  ten 
degrees  below  zero  outside.  The  brooder 
has  ten  square  feet  of  floor  surface.  Send 
for  a  circular  to  above  address. 

Messrs.  C.  &  A.  Mills,  Mt.  Palatine,  111., 
breed  Bronze  Turkeys,  Pekin  Ducks,  and 
Plymouth  Rocks.  They  aim  to  combine 
clear  markings  with  large  bone  and  heavy 
body.  Their  cockerels, even  of  June  hatch, 
now  weigh  eight  and  one-half  pounds,  and 
their  heiis  and  pullets  are  excellent  layers. 

Mr.  D.  L.  Stauffer,  Spring  City,  Pa.,  has 
purchased  the  birds  that  won  as  cockerels, 
also  as  cocks,  at  Gloversville,  Cauajahairo, 
and  Saratoga,  N.  Y,  Score  ninety-five  to 
ninety-six  and  one-half,  and  they  will  each 
head  a  breeding  yard  this  season.  He  breeds 
AVhite  Plymouth  Rocks  exclusively. 

Spongia  tablets,  for  roup, ready  prepared, 
with  directions,  are  sold  by  Mr.  AV.  AV. 
Hogle,  South  Evanston,  111.,  and  they  have 
given  excellent  satisfaction. 

Mr.  R.  W.  Davison,  Glendola,  N.  J., 
breeds  Bronze  Turkeys,  Indian  Games, 
AVhite  AVyaudottes,  Black  Javas,  Pekin 
Ducks,  Plymouth  Rocks,  and  Black  Minor- 
cas. He  has  some  of  the  best  stock  in 
tbe  country,  and  is  a  reliable  breeder  of 
years  at  the  business. 

Fox  terriers  are  sold  by  Messrs.  Enoch 
Parr  &  Son,  Harristown,  Indiana,  from  reg- 
istered stock.  Also  eggs  from  Toulouse 
Geese,  Brahmas,  Plymouth  Rocks,  and 
Golden  Polish. 

The  Santa  Ana  Incubator  Co.,  at  San^a 
Ana,  California,  offers  their  catalogue  free. 
Send  for  it  and  read  description  of  their 
Santa  Ana  Incubator  and  Brooder. 

Rose-comb  Black  Minorcas  are  the  spe- 
cialties of  Mr.Theo.  Campbell,of  Lexington, 
Kv.   He  breeds  them  exclusively. 
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Send  for  descriptive  catalogue  of  the 
Benson  brooder  to  Mr.  H.  A.  Peterson, 
Benson,  ILL 

Mr.  J.  D.  "Wilson,  Worcester,  N.  Y.,  Is 
headquarters  for  Buff  Plymouth  Rocks  and 
Buff  Wyandottes.  He  has  bred  them  to 
that  clear  buff  color  so  hard  to  secure,  and 
has  made  a  clean  sweep  wherever  he  has 
shown,  especially  at  the  leading  shows. 
These  breeds  are  going  to  have  a  big  boom 
before  long. 

Mr.  A.  C.  Fulton,  York,  Pa.,  breeds 
White  Plymouth  Rocks,  Light  Brahmas, 
Black  Minorcas,  Indian  Games,  Brown  Leg- 
horns, Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  and  Bulf 
Leghorns.  His  birds  are  from  the  best 
breeders  iu  the  couutry,  and  are  equal  to 
any. 

Mr.  H.  E.  Henderson,  Petrolia.Pa.,  breeds 
Black  Minorcas  and  Brown  Leghorns.  He 
has  been  a  breeder  for  eight  years, and  never 
had  a  case  of  disease  in  his  flocks,  as  he 
breeds  only  from  vigorous  stock,  and  never 
keeps  any  bird  that  has  the  smallest  defect, 
if  he  is  aware  of  it. 

Thermostatic  bars,  for  incubator  regula- 
tors, can  be  had  ot  Mr.  L.  R.  Oakes,  Bloom- 
ington,  Indiana. 

Poultrv  Supplies  of  all  kinds  are  sold  by 
Mr.  G  H.  Brinton,  Elwyn,  Pa.  Prepared 
meat,  desiccated  tish,  crushed  oyster  shells, 
tine  ground  bone,  granulated  bone.complete 
prepared  rooting,  leg  bands,  galvauized 
wire  netting,  bone  mills,  water  fountains, 
the  "Gem"  clover  cutter,  incubators  and 
•brooders  are  specialties,  and  will  be  sent 
to  any  portiou  of  the  country.  Write  him 
for  circular. 

The  Pressey  Brooder  and  Incubator, 
made  by  the  Hainmonton,  New  Jersey  In- 
cubator Co.  Ibis  brooder  is  one  of  the 
best  in  use,  and  thousands  of  chicks  have 
been  raised  in  it  successfully.  For  those 
who  prefer  to  use  lamps,  and  have  a  separ- 
ate brooder  for  each  brood,  it  is  just  the 
thing,  as  we  have  used  it  and  know  all 
about  it. 

The  Sprague  Commission  House,  21S  S. 
Water  street,  Chicago, 111.,  make  a  specialty 
of  poultry.  We  have  known  them  for  ten 
years.  They  are  reliable  and  know  all 
about  gelling  poultry. 

The  great  Duck  King,  Mr.  James  Rankin, 
South  Easton,  Mass.,  makes  the  Monarch 
Incubator,  and  lie  has  been  in  the  business 
for  years.  He  has  won  wherever  he  has 
shown,  and  we  have  visited  his  farm,  saw 
his  machines  in  operation,  and  have  oper- 
ated one  ourselves.  The  Monarch  has  a 
reputation  second  to  none. 

Mr.  J.  T.  French,  838  ITrbana  street, 
Toledo,  Ohio,  breeds  high  class  Plymouth 
Rocks,  and  makes  them  his  specialty.  His 
advertisement  is  easily  noticed,  being  a 
black  block. 

Get  the  mammot'*  new  catalogue 
almanac  of  Mr.  C.  C.  Shoemaker,  Freeport, 
111.,  which  describes  nearly  all  the  leading 
breeds  of  fowls,  and  has  plans  of  poultry 
houses,  remedies  for  diseases,  etc.  Only 
ten  cents,  and  worth  much  more. 

The  Charles  River  Poultry  Yards,  New- 
ton, Lower  Falls,  N.Y.,  make  a  speeialty  of 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  and  have  the  best 
strains  at  low  prices.  They  also  have  an 
extra  lot  of  cocks  and  h»us  for  sale,  which 
are  hard  to  procure  at  this  season  of  the 
year. 

Hampshiredown  Sheep,  Poland  China 
■Hogs,  Beagle  Hounds  and  Fox  Hounds  are 
offered  by  Mr.  A.  Elwyn  Strode,  West 
Chester,  Pa.,  as  well  as  some  of  the  best 
breeds  of  poultry. 

Mr.  F.  S.  Stahl,  Quincy,  111.,  breeds  a 
.great  many  varieties,  and  offers  a  large  de- 
scriptive book,  full  of  information  on  poul- 
try, at  only  live  cents. 

Cary's  Pills,  for  diseases  of  Turkeys,  are 
.prepared  from  a  secret  receipt  of  an  old 
and  successful  turkey  breeder,  and  are 
worth  a  trial.  They  can  be  had  of  E.  Fon- 
,gera  &  Co..  30  North  William  street,  .New 
York  City. 

Porters  canned  green  ground  bone  is 
cheaper  than  you  can  make  it,  says  the 
Porter  Bone  Co.,  Cazenovia,  New  York.  It 
comes  ready  prepared,  and  has  no  foul 
odor. 

The  La  Plume  is  a  new  breed  offered  by 
the  Sunnyside  Stock  Farm,  La  Plume,  Pa. 
Read  the  description  in  their  large  adver- 
tisement. 

Drinking  fountains  for  chicks  are  offered 
by  Mr.  F.  II.  Weeks,  Akron,  Ohio.  Keeps 
the  chick  from  getting  wet,  and  is  cheap 
and  durable. 

Mr.  Aug.  D.  Arnold,  Dillsburg,  Pa.,  i9 
one  of  the  original  importers  of  Buff  Leg 
horns.  He  has  won  lots  of  gold  and  silver 
cups,  and  also  added  to  thein  at  the  late 
New  York  Show.  Mr.  Arnold  gives  Buffs 
his  sole  attention,  and  imports  from  Europe 
every  year. 

Mr.  A.  N.  Doane, Gainesville,  N.Y.,  began 
to  keep  Brahmas  iu  1867,  and  have  kept 
them  ever  since,  no  other  kind  since  1880. 
He  ha9  used  both  t lie  Autocrat  and  Duke 
of  York  strains.  His  pullets  have  averaged 
126  eggs  in  a  year,  and  he  breeds  not  only 
for  size  and  eggs,  but  for  standard  points, 
as  well  as  early  maturity.  Beinga  breeder 
for  so,  long  he  knows  what  a  Brahma 
should  be,  and  delights  in  having  the  best 
to  be  bad. 

The  Von  Culin  Incubator  Co.,  Delaware 
City,  Del.,  send  their  incubators  on  trial. 
This  company  was  a  prize  winner  at  the 
World's  Fair,  getting  high  honors.  Read 
fiheir  advertisement  and  offers. 


Mr.  Geo.  A.  Bogert,  Pemberton,  Va., 
breeds  Pit  Games  only,  and  also  keeps  Bel- 
gian Hares,  ne  believes  the  Pit  Game  the 
best  all-round  fowl  in  the  world,  and  are 
unsurpassed  for  the  table.  His  strain  are 
also  good  layers,  and  hawks  are  driven  off 
by  them,  as  they  will  fight  to  the  death. 

Mr.  Will  J.  Warrick,  Washington,  Pa., 
(near  Pittsburg)  calls  attention  to  his  ad- 
vertisement. He  has  been  a  breeder  twen- 
ty years,  his  stock  being  selected  from  the 
vards  of  James  Forsyth,  Knapp  Bros., 
Augustus  D.  Arnold,  W.  H.  Van  Doren, 
and  others,  his  specialties  being  Leghorns 
and  his  stock  is  second  to  none.  He  also 
breeds  Black  Minorcas,  Light  Brahmas,  and 
Plymouth  Rocks. 


Mrs.  Sue  C.  Searight,  Carlisle.Pa.,  breeds 
Plymouth  Rocks,  Langshans  and  Golden 
Wyandottes.  She  won  six  firsts  and  four 
second  prizes  at  the  large  Carlisle  Show, 
and  in  strong  competition. 

Do  you  want  incubator  thermometers? 
Mr.  W.  A.  Wooldridge,  Gifford,  111.,  makes 
a  specialty  of  them,  and  sends  them  at  his 
own  risk  of  breakage.  All  thermometers 
are  tested,  and  they  are  intended  solely  for 
incubators. 

Mr.  Ed.  Klever  &  Son,  Bloomington, 
Ohio,  breed  Light  Brahmas  and  Buff  Coch- 
ins. They  exhibited  twenty-five  Light 
Brahmas  at  the  great  Columbus  Show,  tak- 
ing firsts  on  cockerel,  hen,  pullet  and  pen, 
with  special  for  sixteen  highest  scoring 


THE  PALMETTO  INCUBATOR. 

No  name  is  better  known  than  that  of 
Mr.  J.  L.  Campbell,  West,  Elizabeth,  Pa., 
who  for  many  years  made  and  sold  th« 
Eureka  incubator.  Always  willing  to  im- 
prove, and  also  to  oblige  those  desiring  a 
cheaper  incubator,  he  invented  the  "Old 
Hen"  and  "Palmetto"  incubators.  All  of 
M  r.  Campbell's  incubators  are  self-regu- 
lating, and  he  has  expended  years  ill  ex- 
perimenting and  improving. 

At  the  great  Southern  Exposition  at  New 
Orleans  he  took  the  highest  honors,  and 
at  the  recent  World's  Fair  he  was  also 
awaided  high  honors  and  medal,  nis  in- 
cubators   have   been  in  use  for  nearly 


,1....r,  of  JlifiJ 


■P.titic**.  Pa. 


Eggs  for  incubators,  rrom  the  Orrocco 
(brown  egg)  strain  of  Plymouth  Rocks,  is 
the  specialty  of  Mr.  H.  G.  Whiteman,  Mil- 
roy,  Indiana.  He  raises  broilers,  and  sells 
eggs  for  hatching,  either  by  the  sitting  or 
in  incubator  lots.  Reports  show  that  his 
eggs  are  hatching  well,  a  ninety  per  cent, 
hatch  just  coming  off.  His  birds  are  pure- 
bred, and  from  the  best  stock  to  be  had, 
beiug  well  up  in  standard  points. 

Mr.  Joseph  E.  White,  South  Glens  Falls, 
New  York,  exhibited  only  two  birds  at 
Saratoga  and  won  with  both.  He  breeds 
Plymouth  Rocks  exclusively,  and  his  stock 
is  of  the  best  strains  in  the  couutry. 

Mr.  Harry  Bassingdale,  Somers,  Wis., 
won  twenty  association  and  eleven  special 
prizes  at  the  Richland  Centre,  Wis.,  show. 
Brown  Leghorns,  Houdans,  Indian  Games, 
and  Red  Caps  all  won  firsts,  in  some  cases 
nearly  winning  all.  His  twelve  page  circu- 
lar, free  to  all,  gives  the  scores  and  matings. 
He  has  ten  varieties  of  land  and  water 
fowls. 

Mr.  D.  C.  McElroy,  St.  Clair,  Mich.,  has 
purchased  the  World's  Fair  first  prize  pul- 
let and  second  prize  cockerel,  Indian 
Games,  and  those  who  buy  from  him  will 
have  the  benefit  of  the  same. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Haake,  Elmore,  Ind.,  sent  us 
testimonials  from  his  customers  which 
speak  in  loud  praise  of  his  mammoth  Barred 
Plymouth  Rocks.  Mr.  Haake  endeavors 
to  increase  the  size  as  well  as  adhere  as 
closely  as  possible  to  standard  points. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Ernst,  214  South  Pine  street, 
York,  Pa.,  breeds  Plymouth  Rocks.  Brown 
Leghorns  and  Black  Minorcas.  II is  stock 
was  selected  from  the  best  yard-  in  the 
country,  his  birds  winning  fi'r.--t  wherever 
shown. 

Mr.  B.  H.  Nuxon,  Ithaca,  New  York, 
breeds  White  Wyandottes  and  White  Leg- 
horns, of  the  best  strains.  He  has  a  few 
yards,  however,  in  which  the  above  breeds 
are  crossed  for  broilers,  the  eggs  being  sold 
by  the  hundred. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Drake,  Westtown.  N.  Y.,  says 
the  Buff  Leghorns  are  the  best  layers  on 
earth.  It  is  his  favorite  breed,  and  he  has 
stock  from  selected  yards.  Mr.  Drake 
made  $2.50  profit  from  a  flock  of  hens  last 
year,  the  eggs  being  sent  to  market,  the 
flock  being  common  stock.  The  Buff  Leg 
-  horns  are  now  ahead  of  them. 

Mr.  A.  S.  Moyer,  Souderton,  Pa.,  breeds 
Buff  Leghorns,  Brown  Leghorns,  Silver 
Wyandottes,  Black  Minorcas  and  Light 
Brahmas.  His  stock  is  first-class,  being 
bred  direct  from  prize  winners  and  from 
the  choicest  to  be  obtained. 

Mr.  John  II.  Smith,  Dows,  Iowa,  breeds 
Bronze  Turkeys,  Toulouse  Geese,  Light 
Brahmas,  and  Partridge  Cochins  of  the 
best  stock.  His  Bronze  Turkevs  took  first 
at  the  County  Fair,  and  are  from  the  best 
stock  to  be  obtained 

Mr.  A.  Rislev  Muller,  Truxton,  N.  Y., 
breeds  White  Plymouth  Rocks  and  White 
Wyandottes,  bis  birds  being  healthy  and 
large,  the  cocks  at  the  head  of  his  pens 
weighing  ten  pounds  each,  especially  the 
White  Plymouth  Roeks,  which  originated 
in  Truxton.  Mr.  M.  breeds,  also,  Red 
Caps,  and  says  that  he  considers  them  bet- 
ter layer,  than  l.eghorus. 


Mr.  James  Lenard,  Canton,  Ohio,  breeds 
Indian  uames,  Plymouth  Rocks,  Partridge 
Cochins,  Toulouse  Geese  and  Belgian  Hares. 
He  has  won  first  at  Akron  and  Coshocton, 
and  breeds  only  the  best  stock  to  be  Lad. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Suavely,  Hudson,  111.,  breeds 
nothing  but  Plymouth  Rocks,  and  raised 
1,200  last  year.  This  gives  him  a  big  lot 
from  which  to  select  choice  ones,  which  he 
has.  He  breeds  for  color  of  plumage,  sym- 
metry and  size,  as  well  as  for  laying  quali- 
ties. He  has  fifteen  yards,  and  his  eggs  are 
from  the  pick  of  his  flocks, 
birds  in  the  Show,  ranging  from  ninety- 
three  and  one-half  to  ninety-five.  They  also 
won  on  Buff  Cochins,  and  have  the  first 
prize  cockerel  of  the  World's  Fair  and  the 
first  prize  bird  at  Indianapolis. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Hollinsworth,  Wheel,  Md.,  has 
lately  added  to  his  yards  an  own  first  cousin 
to  the  World's  Fair  premium  fowls.  He 
breeds  two  strains  of  Plymouth  Rocks,  one 
for  the  fancier  and  one  for  the  farmer.  The 
difference,  however,  is  only  in  the  finer 
points  of  the  former,  as  those  for  the 
farmer  are  strictly  pure  bred. 

Mr.  W.  R.  Hibberd,  Frazer,  Pa.,  has  bred 
fancy  poultry  for  years,  and  his  Light 
Brahmas  won  at  West  Chester,  and  has  in 
his  yards  the  prize  cock  at  Lancaster  and 
Philadelphia.  He  has  the  comey  and  'how 
strains.  Mr.  Hibberd  also  breeds  Silver 
Duckwing  Game  Bantams,  Pekin  Ducks, 
aud  Bronze  Turkeys. 

Games  only,  and  on  different  farms,  is 
the  method  of  J'r  Ide  Rossiter,  Girard, 
Pa.  His  Games  are  bred  for  fighting  quali- 
ties, but  their  large  breasts  and  delicate 
flavor  of  flesh  place  them  in  the  front  for 
the  table,  and  they  are  good  layers  and 
mothers.  He  breeds  Derby's,  Surreys, 
Dominiques,  Aseels  and  Japs. 

Mr  Fred  B.  Campucll,  Lee's  Summit, 
Mo.,  breeds  Plymouth  Rocks  exclusively, 
aud  does  so  because  he  believes  them  the 
best  all-round  fowl  in  existence.  His  cock, 
"  Bell  Boy,"  is  claimed  to  be  the  finest 
specimen  in  that  section,  mated  with  grand 
hens  also. 

Mr.  S.  R.  Miller,  Chambersburg,  Pa.,  has 
three  yards  of  Indian  Games,  double  laced 
and  heavy  in  weight.  He  breeds  nothing 
else,  and  considers  thein  the  best  of  all 
breeds. 

MR.  KULP'S  BROWN  LEGHORNS. 

Mr.  W.  W.  Kulp,  Pottstown,  Pa.,  is  a 
breeder  who  makes  a  specialty  of  Brown 
Leghorns,  both  rose-comb  and  single-comb. 
He  not  only  won  at  Reading,  and  other 
shows  where  he  exhibited,  but  also  entered 
the  contest  at  the  great  Madison  Square 
Garden  Show,  New  York  City,  where  3,000 
birds  were  shown,  his  Rosecomb  Brown 
Leghorns  winning  first  prize  on  cock,  first 
on  hen,  second  on  hen,  second  on  pullet, 
and  in  the  sales  class  he  won  first  on  pullet 
and  first  on  cockerel.  The  cut  which  he 
sends  us  is  not  an  ideal  bird,  but  is  from  a 
photograph.  Those  who  know  how  diffi- 
cult it  is  to  get  birJs  in  proper  position 
for  showing  them  in  their  best  form  will 
appreciate  the  photographic  cut,  as  it 
t-'ives  ..  truthful  representation  of  the 
birds.  Only  choice  birds  can  win  at  New 
York,  and  Mr.  Kulp  is  to  be  congratulated 
on  his  success. 


twenty  years,  and  he  has  sold  hundreds 
We  have  used  four  incubators  ol  his  make 
of  different  designs,  and  have  two  of  them 
now  in  operation,  with  excellent  hatches, 
both  being  Palmettos.  The  chicks  hatched 
are  strong  and  vigorous,  and  but  little  loss 
has  resulted. 

We  have  known  Mr.  Campbell  for  years, 
and  a  more  gen  lemanly,  honorable  man  is 
not  easily  found.  lie  is  kind  and  ebligine, 
and  aims  to  please  every  customer.  We 
do  not  know  of  ever  receiving  a  complaint 
against  him. 

To  attempt  to  describe  the  Palmetto 
would  require  quite  a  space,  but  Mr. 
Campbell  is  always  willing  to  send  a  full 
illustrated  description  to  all  so  desiring. 


PALMETTO  INC(JB\TOR. 

MADE    BY    MR.    J.    L.    CAMPBELL,  WEST 
ELIZABETH,  PA. 

ahd  he  will  make  any  size  desired,  from  ths 
smallest  to  the  largest.  His  articles  on 
"Testing  Eggs,"  in  our  December,  1886,  and 
January,  1887,  editions,  should  be  read  by 
all  who  are  interested  in  artificial  incu- 
bation, as  his  series  of  experiments  wer« 
conducted  with  much  pains,  at  a  great  loss 
of  time,  in  order  to  add  more  light  on  that 
subject. 

Mr.  Campbell  seldom  exhibits  at  any  but 
the  largest  shows,  being  always  busv  ;  but 
his  incubators  are  widely  know,  and  he  is 
an  authority  on  incubation.  He  never  at- 
tacks other  makes,  as  he  considers  this 
country  too  wide  a  field  to  be  covered  by 
any  one  manufacturer.  He  puts  good  work 
and  the  best  material  in  his  incubators,  and 
they  will  last  for  years,  give  good  results, 
and  his  customers  will  find  him  always 
willing  to  do  his  best  for  them. 


SPREADING  THE  DROPPINGS. 

We  know  of  no  better  way  to  use  the 
droppings,  now  that  spring  is  nearly  hero, 
than  to  spread  them  on  the  plot  intended 
for  the  garden.  If  the  plot  is  somewhat 
level,  and  not  liable  to  be  washed  by  rains, 
the  frost  and  the  dampness  will  get  ths 
droppings  into  a  condition  more  favorabls 
for  the  use  of  plants.  If  saved  in  barrels 
they  become  bard  and  dry,  and  will  not  bt 
as  beneficial  later  on  as  if  spread  on  the  soil', 
now. 
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THE  POULTRY  KEEPER. 


April 


In  This  "  Experience  Meeting" 
the  Editor  listens  and  Learns. 


Endorses  Us. — We  heartily  endorse  all  the 
good  things  said  of  the  Poultry  Keeper 
by  others  and  we  think  it  the  paper  for 
the  fancier  or  market  poultry  in  an.  Any- 
one witha  dozen  or  more  chickens  cannot 
afford  to  do  without  it. — B.  67.  Wood, 
Hawardcn,Iowa. 

Plymouth  Kocks  His  Favorites.— My  hens 
are  giving  good  results  in  eggs.  Have  a 
warm  house,  and  a  Webster  &  Hannum 
Bone  Cutter,  and  read  the  Poultry  Keep- 
er, so  you  see  I  cannot  miss  having  eggs. 
Pure  bred  Plymouth  R^cks  suit  me  very 
well.  How  is  uncle  Mike  and  his  pipe? — 
B.  T.  Paine,  Lake  Heneva,  Wis. 

A  Beginner's  Views. — I  am  a  beginner  in 
the  business,  and  paid  large  sums  for  my 
fowls,  which  I  bought  last  summer,  and  I 
know  they  are  good,  vigorous  stock.  I  am 
in  the  farming  business,  but  intend  to  pay 
some  attention  to  fowls.  I  like  your  paper, 
the  Poultry  Keeper,  better  than  any  I 
know  of,  although  I  am  a  subscriber  of  sev- 
eral.— J.  B.  Bidgood,  Jr.,  Hodges,  Va. 

Eggs  by  Mail. — I  have  read  a  great  deal 
in  your  paper  about  sending  eggs  by  mail 
in  numbers  not  exceeding  fifteen.  I  should 
not  want  any  shipped  to  me  in  that  way.  I 
think  by  the  way  I  have  seen  the  mail  bag 
handled,  that  anybody  would  have  a  batch 
of  scrambled  eggs  by  the  time  they  got 
them.  I  think  you  are  right  about  having 
a  ten-cent  standard,  as  the  many  small 
breeders  who  keep  one  or  two  breeds  would 
buy  them  who  would  not  buy  one  now. — 
H.  S.  Cheeseman,  Sardina,  iV".  Y. 

Spongia  for  Roup.— You  asked  your  read- 
ers to  give  their  experiences  in  regard  to 

fiving  Spongia  for  roup,  and  I  feel  it  my 
uty  to  tell  you  that  it  is  the  best  remedy  I 
have  ever  tried,  and  I  have  used  nearly 
everything  the  Poultry  Keeper  has  rec- 
ommended ;  in  fact,  all  the  Homeopathic 
medicines  are  the  best,  I  think.  I  never 
thought  of  using  them  until  I  saw  them 
recommended  in  your  paper.  They  are  so 
simple  to  use,  by  simply  putting  the  reme- 
dies in  the  drinking  water. — Mrs.  C.  M. 
Burleigh,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

Advertise. — In  regard  to  the  curious  ad- 
vertisement on  page  150,  in  January  num- 
ber of  Poultry  Keeper.  I  think  most 
anybody  can  explain  who  has  had  any  ex- 
perience in  ordering  stock  from  various 
breeders.  I  have  had  some  experience  in 
this  way  of  buying  stock,  and  I  often  think 
if  breeders  would  advertise  their  stock  in- 
stead of  their  would-be  stock  and  big  ideas 
it  would  be  a  large  advertisement  for  them 
and  all  the  rest  of  us.  I  think  there  is  more 
good  stock  advertised  than  you  could  find 
in  all  the  wide  world. —  C.  C.  Harlman, 
Tiffin,  Ohio. 

Uses  of  Eggs.— I  consider  the  Poultry 
Keeper  very  valuable,  but  in  all  its 
eolumns  there  is  nothing  said  of  the  value 
of  eggs.  I  am  an  amateur  in  the  business, 
but  my  opinion  is  that  if  writers  would  en- 
courage the  use  of  eggs  and  write  the  value 
of  them  they  would  not  be  so  cheap. 
Journals  should  give  one  column  to  the  use 
of  eggs  and  their  value  as  food  compared 
with  meats  and  there  would  be  less  sickness 
among  our  people  and  better  prices  for 
eggs.  One  dozen  of  eggs  equals  two  pounds 
of  meat  in  nutriment  and  are  much  more 
wholesome.  I  would  like  to  read  what  able 
writers  have  to  say  on  the  subject.  There 
are  a  hundred  ways  to  prepare  them.  Who 
will  start  the  ball  rolling? — J.  F.  Caldwell, 
Titusville,  Pa. 

Excresence  on  Comb  Cures.— I  think  every 
one  who  has  a  chicken  ought  to  take  the 
Poultry  Keeper.  We  have  been  taking 
it  a  year  now,  and  will  never  do  without  it 
again.  I  will  send  you  a  list  of  names  cut 
from  a  paper  here,  to  whom  I  wish  you 
would  send  a  copy  of  your  paper,  and  at 
the  same  time  you  can  see  who  captured 
the  highest  averages  on  Brown  Leghorns  at 
the  poultry  show  at  Lyons.  Ninety-six 
was  the  score  of  each  of  the  three  fowls, 
but  that  is  because  they  came  from  Mr. 
Chas.  Gammerdinger's  stock,  "the  sky 
■eraper  on  premiums.''  We  purchased  a 
trio  of  Brown  Leghorns  from  Mr.  Gam- 
merdinger  a  year  ago  in  November;  an 
opossum  killed  one  of  the  liens  in  May. 
We  raised  very  nearly  fifty  chicks  last 
summer.  Soon  "after  we  got  them  we  no- 
ticed that  the  cockerel  had  a  white  speck  on 
his  comb,  about  the  size  of  a  pea,  but  we 
paid  no  attention  to  it  until  we  saw  it  was 
growiug  la.rc.er,  so  we  examined  it  and 
found  it  looked  dry  and  scabby,  and  had 
grown  to  the  size  of  a  walnut ;  then  we  be- 
gan rubbing  lard  and  turpentine  on  it,  but 
that  did  no  good  so  we  washed  with  soap- 
suds and  put  Carbolic  salve  on,  once  a  day, 
and  it  healed  very  fast. — Anion  Spaney, 
Lyons,  Kans. 

A  FINE  HOUSE  PLANT. 

J.A.Fletcher,  of  Braidentown,  Fla.,  offers  a 
limited  number  of  pot  grown  date  plants,  by 
mail,  for  $i  oo  a  pair,  that  fruit  in  tour  years  from 
seed,  very  ornamental  and  prolific. 

INCUBATOR  EGGS,  $5.00  per  10 1,  $1.00  per  13, 
from  large  vigorous  I'lymouth  Kocks. 
 C.  M.  1H1S1I  A-  CO.,  Laurence,  9bu. 

LBralimas  and  Ind.  Games,  Sharp  and  Webster's 
•  strains.    Eggs  in  season.  $3.00  per  13,  $5.00  per 
K.  SAMUEL  T.  LANT1S,  Markle,  Iud. 

uff  Leghorn  eggs  tor  sale,  Geffeken's  Strain,  at 
$2  per  13,  by      GEO.  S.  WOOD, 

Rimiinguani,  Erie  f'o.,  Ohio. 


B 


OSE-COMB  BLACK  WINOKCAS. 

THEO.  CAMPBELL,  lexinglon,  Hj. 


Light  Brahman,  AY  and  B.  P.  Rocks,  and  W. 
Guineas. Mrs. P.L.Parker.Tracey  City.Tenn. 

J UFF  COCHINS  exclusively.  Eggs,  $1  per  13. 
Cir.  Fenton  Sherwood,  Box  69,  Suffern,  N.Y. 

f  GAMES.  B.  P.  R.,  B.  Coch.,  L.  Bram.  Eggs. 
L«  Write.   James  Leonard,  Canton,  Ohio. 


s 


C. Br. Legs., Sll . La.  Wyans.. Bar. P. R'ks.  Eggs 
•  $1.50  per  15.   Clr.       John  F.  Beth,  Elgin,  Ills. 

rggs  for  setting,  to  c's.  a  dozen.  Write  for  par- 
■  ticulars.     G.  E.  SMITH,  Longruont,  Colo. 


M 


rs.J  A.Ozbun,  Opolis,  Kan.  Tout  Geese,  B.  P. 
R'ks,  S.  C.  Wh.  and  Br.  Legs.    Eggs  $1  per  set. 


E 
H 


ggsfrom  L. Brahs., BP. R'ks,  (?. Wyans. and  W. 
Legs.  F.  W.  Llghton,  Williamsport,  Pa. 

E.  Hetrick,  Ransom,  111.  Breeder  of  pure  bred 
•  B.Langs.,B.P.R'ks,S.L.Wyans.  St.forCir. 


w 

E 


h.  Wonder,  wh.P.R'ks  eggs  per  setting  or  100. 
GERRY  B.  LAWRENCE,  Ashby,  Mass. 

ggs  for  hatching  of  standard  B  P.  Rocks.  Clr. 
tree.    A.  S.  S  WARTLEif,  Liue  Lexington,  Pa. 


Wh.andBl  Mios.and  I  Game  eggs  from  good  stock, 
$1.00  per  13.      S.  A. SHAW,  Winthrop,  N.  Y. 


lit  Games  only.  Send  stamp  for  circular  to  M. 
C.  DUN  LAP,  .New  Martinsville,  W.  Va. 


M 


rs.  T  J  Kesler,  North  Salem,  Ind.,  breeder  of 
Ideal  Bl.  Lans.  Per  score  <JV/2;  eggs  Sl.oO  per  13 


rnd.  Games  exclusively,  eggs  from  pure  bred  stock. 
L  $1.50  per  15.    J.  A.  Richardson,  Hagerstown,  Md. 


s 


C.  w.  Leghorns.  Eggs  $1.25  per  13.  W.  M. 
.  MORGAN,  Box  7,  Athens,  Brad.  Co.,  Pa- 


I".  Rock.P.Oh.,  W.Wy.,R.O.Br.Lg.,  Bl.Min., 
.  Bl.  Lan.  Eggs  $1.  J.  D.  Engel,  Middleburg  Md. 


s 


C  Br.  Leghorns  exclusively.  Eggs  from  finest 
pens$l.    E.  J.  MCCARTNEY,  Jamestown,  Pa 


S.  Hamburgs  and  S.  C.  B.  Leghorns.  Superior 
•  stock.    Eggs  $1.25  per  13.   A  L.Cary,  Lewis,  O. 


Plymouth  Rocks  for  pale,  at  $1.00.  Eggs  $1.00  per 
setting.     Address  L.  K.  DAVIES,  Blair,  Neb. 

$-1  f\f\  for  13  and  $3  for  SO  S.  C.  B.  Leghorn  eggs. 
l.UU     WILSON  'PERKY,  Stillwater,  N.  Y. 

BP.  Rocks  only  Eggs  for  hatching.  Write  for 
.  prices. 


W.  E.  SNAVELY,  Hudson,  111. 


horoughbred  Sil.  Lac.Wyans.  Eggs  from  breed- 
ing pens,$1.50  per  set.  Jonn  Wur»ter,  Keokuk,  la. 


E 


gg  for  hatching,  cheap,  in  varieties  Stamp  for  Cir. 

J.  H.  GOLTZE,  Sherrard,  W.  Va. 


lu.  and  Br.Legs.,Bl.Mins.  Lt.  Brahs.,  Houdans,  $1 
J  for  13.         Mrs.  J.  P.  crossmon,  Norwalk,  Cc. 


E 


GGS  for  hatching  from  11  varieties  of  pure  bred 
poultry.      J.  O.  BAltTLEi'T,  Lancaster,  Wis. 


alter  Shewey,  Effna,  Va.  Prizewinning  Sts.  S. 
C.R.Legs.,  W.E.B  Spanish, B.T'ks  andP.D'ks. 


Mammoth  B. P.Rocks.  Eggs  $2  per  13,  two  settings 
for  $8.      J.  P.  HAACK,  Elmore,  O.    Box  148. 


ddress  Mrs.  Kellie  English,  of  New  Palestine, 
Cooper  Co., Mo.,  forBu.  Coch. and  B.  Leg.  eggs. 


A 


E 


ggs.  B.  P.  Rocks  and  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn.  15 for  $1. 

J.  It.  G.  ALLISON,  Spring  Mills,  Pa. 


"T> /"V  T7"  £2  America's  best  circular  -'Free" 
JCtVyV-yXVio  C.  W.  Romoser,  Box  7,  Marion,  O. 


s. 


C.  B.  Legs.,  exclusively  excellent  laying  strain, 
15  eggs  $1.  J.J.Thompson,  Stubbs,  O. 


R 


ose  Comb  White  and  Brown  Legs.,  Silver  Laced 
Wyans.,15  eggs, $1,39  f2.  J.  W.Cook,  Poueto,  Ind. 


PIT  GAMES  only.  Stamp  for  circular  to  D.  L. 
LONG,  Lock  Box  5,  New  Martinsville,  W.  Va. 


R 


C.  Br.  Leg.  eggs  foi 'hatching  from  fine  stock, 
$1  per  see  Lewis  Helbert,  Nankin,  O. 


E 


GGS.— B.P.R  and  Bl  Minorca,  15 for $l.Pure bred. 
Cash  with  order.  Robert  Marbury,  Riverside,  Md. 


n 


C.Br.  Legs. and  W.Wyans.  Leading  Sts.  Eggs 
.$1.25  per  13.    E.;P.  Hortman,  Marcellus,  Mich. 


w 


Wyandottes,  winners  at  Denver,  1893-91.  Pen  I 
.  187^.  MRS.C.E.LULL,l't.Collins,CoI. 


E 


GGS  for  hatching  from  thoroughbred  P.  Rocks. 
$1.50  per  13.        ju.  HOLT.OPliTEU,  Oconto  Wis. 


ggs  from  choice  L.  T.  Bra.imas,  $1  tor  13  or  $3  per 
100.     B.  W.  II ARTMELE,  Le  Ro.y,  N.  Y. 


A 
A 


G  Ciemmer,  Morwood,  Pa.  8  leading  varieties. 
•  Pure  bred  poultry. Eggs $1  *  15,$3*6U.Clr.lree. 


ddress  The  Santa  Ana  Incubator  Co.,  Santa  Ana. 
Cal.,  for  their  new  catalogue  tree.  Cor.  solicited 


B 


uff  Cochins.   Fine  trios.  (6  00:  eggs  fl.io  tor  15. 
J.  W.  S1LCOTT,  Snickersville,  Va. 


l"ins.,S.C.W.Leg.,  $1  per  15;  B.  Lans.Houds., 
$2  per  15.  Elmer  K.Clemmei',  Harleysville,  Pa. 


lack  and  Wh. Langs  and  Wh  Cochins,  Barred  P. 
G.  Kocks.    Eggs $1.00.    S.  L.  Farrar,  Bath,  Me 


rown  Leghorns.— Noted  egg  producers  and  non- 
sit.  J.  A.  Bailey, Hth  and  Stout  St., Denver, Col. 


uff  Leghorns,  A.  D.  Arnold's  strain.  Eggs  $2.50 
per  13.  T.  J.  BENNETT.  Option.  Pa. 


Book  on  diseases,  cures,  plans  for  incubator,  10  cts. 
silver.         L.  O.  FULTS,  J  eff  ersonville,  Ohio. 

BROWN  LEGHORNS,  CHOICE  STOCK. 
A.  E.  HOLM  A  V  Hammonton,  N.  J. 


B 


UFF  LEGHORNS  that  are  Buff.  Circular 
free.   Send  Geo.  S.  Barnes,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


A, 


Dominiques,  5  other  varieties,  Illus.  Clr.  free. 
G.  S.  Poultry  Park,  Guilford  Springs,  Pa. 


>rize  winning  S  C.B.Legs.,  L. Brahs., P. Con's., and 
B. P. Rocks.Eggs $1.  W m.Miller.North  Bend.N eb. 

Tggs  for  hatching,  R.  C.  B.  Leghorns  and  W.  P. 
J  Rocks,  $1  per  15.    A.  H.  Palmer,  Vincent,  Ohio 

C.B.L.  Pullets.  Eggs  from  S.C.B.Legs.and  Bl. 
a  Mins.,  $1.50  per  set. II. E. Henderson,  Petrolia,  Pa. 


:  W.  Miller,  Hatton.  Pa.,  breeds  28  varieties  of 
•  thoroughbred  poultry.  Eggs $1  per  13.  Cata. 


Eggs.  Bl.Mins..Bl. Langs., W. Ply. R'ks, Ind.G'ms. 
Cir.      Mrs.  Irene  Fleming,  Clrcleville,  Ohio. 


B 


uft"  Legs.,  Lt.  Brahs,  Barred  Ply.  Rocks.  Fine 
birds.   Eggs  $2  per  13.   Geo.  H.Lee,  Exeter,  Neb. 


c 


hoice  Bu.Legs.,  Lt.Brahs.,  B.  P.Rks.  Eggs  $1  per 
•3.     MRS.  H.  A.  YOUNT,  Box70,  Dakota,  111. 


s 


C.  W.  Leghorns  and  B.  P.  Rocks,  prize  record 
free.  J.  SHINEMAN,  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y. 


Bl.  Mins.,  best  strain  eggs,  $1.50,  and  S. C.B. Legs..*l. 
W.  A. Weir,  52  N.  Hancock  at.,  W  ilkesbarre.Pa. 

SC.  B.  LEGS.,  B.  Mins.,  B.  P.  Its.  Eggs  $1  per 
•  13;  $1.75  per  26.  Circular.  J.R.ERNST.York.Pa. 


EGGS 


fromS.  C.  Brown  Leghorns.  Prize  stock. 
$1.00 per  13.     H.  F.  Cakiujel,  Cuba,  N.Y. 


►Hnting,  100  letterheads,  100  cards,  V0  envelopes, 
sent  postpaid  for  $1.75.   W.Speke,  Lowell,  Mass. 


Prize  Winning  L.  B.,  B.  P.  R.  and  S.  C.  W. 
L.  stamp.    Win.H.  Van  Doren,  Buckingham,  111. 

TY  C.  B.  Legs.,  Forsyth,  Montague  and  Croffut  St'  ns! 
JLl.loeggs  Sl.F.R.Cutting,  Waters,  Otsego  Co.,Mich. 


C.B. Leghorns,  choice  birds,  ?4.00per  trio.  Eggs 
$1.00  per  13.    W.T  BALL,  Jloline,  Ills. 


s 


end  for  our  beautifully  illustrated  circular  of  best 
breeds.   Pleasure  Poultry  V  aids,  Marysville,  Pa. 


s 


C.B. Leghorns,  best  strains.  Cockerels  for  sale. 
•  Eggs$l  per  13.  W.G-Wadsworth,  Pittsford, Mich. 


w 


hite  Wonders,  B.C.  B.  Leghorns  and  Blk.  Mins. 
Stock  and  eggs.Wm  stel.wagen. Garden,  Mich. 


()AA  B.  Turkeys  from  18  to  24  lb.  hens,*)  lb.  torn. 
ZjUU      JOS.  W.  FLEMING,  Buckingham,  ill. 

leading  variety  of  fowls.   Eggs  for  batching. 
»_>  Stamp  tor  Cir.  E.H.  Rodham,  Shullsburgh.  Wis. 


45 


Bl. Langs. exclusively  (Kirby  and  Smith  Sts.)Eggs 
$1.25  for  13,  $2  for  26.   W.L. Hannahs,  Bristol,  Ct. 

Cut  Clover  Hay  for  Poultry  putup  in  Burlap  sacks. 
HARVEY  SEED  CO.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


c 


W.  McFarland,  Iberia,  Ohio,  Breeder  and  Imp. 
•  Sil.Sp'gled  Hamburgs,  S.C.  W.i-eghorns.  Cir. 


Christian  Sehman.  Levin,  Pa  Breeder  of  10 
varieties  of  pure  bred  poultry.   Fancy  Pigeons. 


D 


B.  JOHN  W.  KING,  Kent,  conn.,  breeds  .1:6 
best  W .  Leghorns,  L.  Brahmas  and  Vv .  P . Rocks. 


E 


ggs  from  fine  strain  "Bl.  Minorras,  $2  per  setting. 
Mrs.H. &,  Barnes,  230  East  Main  St., Ionia,  Mich. 


E 


ggs  from  prize  winning  B  P.  Roeks  and  S.  C.  B. 
Leghorns.         WM.  WEST,  Pecksburg,  Ind. 


F 

G 


orSale.  Pure  bredSil.La.Wyan.C'k'ls.,  eggsin 
season.  D.H.Wotring,  La  Grange,  Lorain  Co..O. 

amesonly.  B.B.  Reds  my  specialty.  Stock.  Eggs 
in  season.         T.  N.  Salisbury,  Russellville,  O. 


rand  Buff  and  Wh.  Leghorns.  Eggs  $1.50  to  $3. 
Good  layers.  John  H  Hellerman,  Doylestown,  Pa. 


H 


igh  bred  Barred  Plymouth  Rock  eggs.  $1  for  13, 
only  breed  kept.Mrs  J.H.Stevens,  Mt. Vernon, O. 


Lnd.  Gaines.  Fowls  for  sale.  Eggs,  $1.50, 13;  $2.50, 
26.   Jonathan  Summers,  Toledo,  n't'gtonCo.,  Ind. 

tndian  Games,  S.  C.  B.  Leghorns,  B.  Astrachans. 
Eggs  in  sea.  Cir,  W.  A. Williams,  Rome  City,  Ind. 

Leghorns, Br. Bu.Wli.,  B.  P.Rocks.  Prize  winners. 
Eggsand  Stock.   O.  P.  PHILLIPS,  Amo,  lnd. 


ammoth  Light  Brahmas.  Eggs  $1.00  per  15. 
Andrew  M.  Gallagher,  Box  417,  Norristown,  Pa. 

»it  Games  only.   Hennies.   Stamp  for  Circular. 
GEO.  A.  BOGEBT,  l'eniberton,  Va. 


M 


Black  Langshane  and  pedigreed  Light  Brahmas 
(Filch  strain;.   Eggs,  12. no  per  13. 

C.  A.  SNYDER,  Waynetown,  Ind. 


WANTED.  600  Br.  Legs.  Pullets  and  hens;hens 
not  over  two  years  old.  Address 
Lawrence  County  Poultry  Farm  Co.,  Coal  Grove,  O 


1  £T  eggs  for  $1.00.  sil.  and  Wh.  Wyans., Buff  and 
XO  Part.  Cochins,  Lt.  Brahs. ,Gol  Seabr.  Banta's, 
German  Hares.    A.B.  Wingert,  Northampton,  Ohio. 

Wilson  Bros  .Kelsey,  O.,  breeds  one  variety 
each  S.  C.  Brown  and  W.  Leghorns,  S.  S.  and 
White  Wyandottes.  Write. 

arred  Plymouth  Rocks.   Two  strains.   Eggs  for 
hatching,  $1  for  13,  $1.75  for  26.    Circular  free. 
II.  J.  HOLLINGS  WOBTII,  W  Ueel,  Md. 


B 


I UFF  LEGHORNS,  (Arnold's);  Ind.  Games, 
(Sharp's  and  Frayn's):  Bl.  Mins.,  ( ,\  orthup's). 
Eggs  $1.50  per  15,$2  per  26. Lance  &  Co. .Wash., N.J. 


BUFF 


Wyandottes  that  are  Buff.  Eggs  $3  per 
30.  14  other  varieties,  $1  lor  1.5  eggs,  pure 
bred.  Cir.  W  .E.Greenman,  Triangle,  N.Y. 


BLACK  MINOBCAS.  Indian  Games,  Buff  Leg- 
horns, Houuans.  While  Kocks, etc.  Kg^'S  and  stock. 
REV.L.E. CRUMBLING,  Hall,  York  Co.,  Fa. 

IT  WILL  PAY  YOU  tFsEND  FOR 

the  Peep-'o-Day  Brooder  circular,  Dover,  Mass. 

Indian  Games,  1st  pullet  and  2d  cockerel,  at  World's 
Fair.  Circular.   Eggs  $3  and  $4. 

l>.  C.  MeELROY,  StClair,  Mich. 


Kose  Comb  Brown  Leghorns  a  specialty,  also  B.  P. 
Rocks.   Eggs  $1.60  per  15,  $2.50  per  30.  Circular 
free.  J.  L.  RANDOLPH,  Bartlett,  Ohio. 


An    aLLEN.  Meartvillc,  Ha.   Pekin  Ducks 
.  T.  Hands.  C.  VV.  Legnorns:  5  other  varieties. 
Eggs  $1.0j  per  13;  $2.50  per  39.  Catalogue  free. 


EGGS 


for  hatching  from  all  the  Standard  varieties 
of  poultry, $1  up.  Illustrated  circular  free. 
«  United  Fanciers.  Kenuett  Square,  Pa. 


rppC  Buff  Leghorn,  Red  Cap.  15  eggs,  $1.50, 
tuUO.  G  .  vvyns. ,  L.  Brains.,  B.  Mln.,  15,  $1.00 
Cir.  free.   J.  D.  Brands.  P.  M.,  Warrington,  N.  J 


"T^GGS.  13,  $1.25;  26,  $2.00.  No.  1,  B.  P.  Rocks 
Sh  and  R.  C.  B.  Legs.  Cata.  for  stamp. (14th  year. ) 
Leading  varieties,   s.  P.  Youer,  East  Lewlstown,  O. 


Band  W.  P.  Rock  Cockerels,  White  Wyandottes 
,  and  hed  Caps.   Eggs  $1.00  per  13. 

A.  BISLEY  MULLEB,  Truxton,  N.  Y. 


-I  f\f\  Fowls!  P. R'ks,  L. Brahs., B.  Legs.,  W.&Gol. 
XUv/Wyans.,  B.Hambs.,  R.  Ducksand  P  Guineas. 
Eggs$lperl3.  Incu.eggs.  J. P. Helling, Dover,  Del. 


TTlggs  from  Buff  Leghorn,  $2  per  setting,  S.  C.  B. 
Jli  Leghorns,  B.  P.  Rock  and  Pekin  Ducks,  $1  per 
settlngf  J.  S.  BLOOM,  Blecelsville,  Fa. 


Jumbo  lnd. Games,  Frayne.Agitator  and  Champion 
strains.    Eggsand  stock  for  sale.   Send  stamp 
for  Clr.         P.  O.HOPKINS,  Hammansburg,  O. 


Eggs  at  panic  prices,  from  I.  Games,  S.  C.  White 
and  S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns  and  Black  Mlnorcas. 
Send  for  Cir.    Jf.  A.  HOHK,  Fredericksburg,  Pa. 

Fletcher  L.  Brahs,  cock  scored  95 >£,  at  Reading,  1892, 
B.  P.  Rocks,  average  score  of  pen,  94^. Eggs  SI  per 
13,  $2  per  27.    No  Cir.   J.  F.  Sellers,  Pottstown,  Pa. 

Address  Col.  Joseph  Leffel,  Springfield,  Ohio,  for 
the  nicest  l'et  stock  and  Poultry  Circular  ever 
printed.    Every  poultry  raiser  should  have  oae. 

Dr.  S  C.  Moyer,  Lansdale,  Pa.,  breeder  of  L. 
Brahnias,B.  and  W.  P.Rocks.S.  and  W. Wyan- 
dottes and  Anconas.   Eggs  and  stock  for  sale. 

Breederof  iiigb  class  White  Wyandottes  and  Ind- 
ian Games.    Eggs  and  stock  for  sa'e.   Write  me 
 C.  1).  BOWER.  Vintage.  Fa. 

Buff  Legs..  Ind.  Games,S.S. Hamburgs.  Send  for 
„  ,?K<(u,,?!',i"''1  Prices  of  eggs  and  stock.  FRAN  K 
R.  MINNER,  Beehtelsville,  Berks  Co.,  Pa. 

Buff  Legs.,  Bu  P.  Rks.,I.  Gins.,  Bl.  Mins., P.  Rks. 
P.D'ks.  Old  and  young  birds  for  sale  cheap  this 
month.  Cir. free.  Lewis C.Beatty,  Washington, N.J  . 

Business  hen  of  /  merica,  S.  C.  White  Leghorns, 
C.  H.  Wyckoff  strain.    Eggs  $1.50  per  13,  $6.00 
per  100.  '  "  tt  « -P?  .Vin-  /;..,._  \^-r 


..    Eggs  $1.50  per  13,  $6.00 
J.  H.  HALLACK,  Cuba,  N.  Y. 

7    S.  BARKER,  Northville,  N.  Y.  Lt. 

fj  .  Brahmas,  B.  P.  Rocks,  s.  C.  W.  and  S.  C.  Br. 
Leghorns.   Eggs  $1.00  per  13.  Choice  stock. 

R  R  R  G*MES.  won  over  all  Games  at  World's 
U.  U.  n.  Fair.  Wou  on  S.  S.&  G.  S.Hams.  Game 
eggs,»5;  Ham.  $2 per  13.  Chas.  Schilds,  Ionia,Mich. 

X^/TJ-Z^IC  f'om  B.  P.  Rocks  that  are  Fly- 
J-JVjUlJ  moulh  Bocks,  pure  and  sound,  $2 
for  13.   FRED.  B.  CAMPBELL,  Lee's  Summit,  Mo. 

EGGS.— B.  Turkey,  Gobbler, half  Wrild  P.  Duck, 
f. ind.  Game,  mixed.    Send  for  Cata.   MBS.  II. 
C.  BOGEBT  A  SON,  Cartersville,  Va. 

C fl P, Q  W. and  B. Minorcas, W.andB.P. Rocks, W . 
UUUU.  Cochins,  Wyandottes,  Leghorns,  $1  per  13. 

S.  L.  illliBEKD,  Lima,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE.  75  Light  Brahmas,  cockerels  and 
pullets  lrom  my  prize  winners.    Eggs  $2  per  13. 
WALTER  R.  HlBBEKD,  Frazer.  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

For  Sale.— Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys  and  S.  C.  W. 
Leghorns.   Choice  stock.   Eggs  Jl.So  per  13.S2.50 
per  26.         Mrs.M.L.Belden  &aon,  La  Graiige,Iud. 

INDIAN  GAMES.  K^^'riS®: 

W.  T.  WILLIAMSON,  Mason,  Tenu. 


Indian  Games,  (Majestic  strain).    Fowls  cheap. 
Eggs  in  season.    Four  other  kinds. 
MRS.  E.  C.  CHURCHMAN,  De  Soto,  Iowa. 

rKPORTED  HOrDANS.  Barred  and  Wliite- 
Plymouth  li.ieks.    Eggs  S  '.no. 

G.  E.  CMALFANT,  Hammonton.  N.  J 


I  Y  I  DOULTRY  YARBS.  J.  F.  Scholz, 
I.  n.  I—  r  Prop.,  Erie,  Pa.  Eggs  forsale  from  prize- 
winning  Gol.  Wyandottes.   Cir.lree.   Stockfor  sale. 

.T  f1-  TEKKSrs  *    SON-  Mishicot.  Wis. 

fj  •  Breeders  of  thoroughbred  land  and  water  fowls 
Eggs  In  season.   Germanand  lop  ear  rabbits. 

JM.  Lotridge,  Cincinnatus,  N.  Y..  breeds  prize 
.  winning  Sil., Gol. and  Wh. Wyans.,  Wh.  Legs 
Bl.  Mins.,  Red  Caps,  Blue  Andalu.  and  Ind.  G'ms.  Cir. 

HA.  WATTLES.  BayneTille,  Kan.  Fin. 
.  est  L.  Wyanilolls.  B.  P.  Rocks  and  If. 
C.  B.  Leelaorus  in  1  lie  West.  Egrss  S3  per  1» 

T"  eghorns  only.   W.  and  B.,  R.  and  S.C. (Forsyth. 
_J  Knapp,  Tyler  and  Allen  Str. )  Stock  and  eggs. 
C>r-  H.  B.  PINNEY,  Calkins,  Pa. 

ewBook,  Profit  and  Loss  in  Poidtry,  sent  free 
to  any  address. 

J.  E.  WHITE,  S.  Glen  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Pure  P.  Rock  and  W.  Leghorn  chicks  just  hatched 
for  8  cents  each.   Enclose  stamp  for  circular. 

JOS.D.  WILSON,  Rosemont,  N.J. 

TYrize  Winning  B.  P.  Rocks,  S.  C.  W.  Leghorne 
X   and  Toulouse  Geese. 

 I.  II.  SHANNON,  Girard,  Kan. 

PIT     GAMES    ONLY    ASSELS,  JAPS. 
BURY.  SHRBVS  AND  DOHV  Stamp 
IDE  BOSSITEB.  Girard.  Pa. 

BOSE  C.  W.  Leghorns,  bred  especially  for  layers 
Stock  and  eggs.   Pekin  Docks  (Rankin  Strain). 
Cockerels  $2  to  $3.     L.  W.  Llghty,  East  Berlin,  Pa 

Pure  bred  stock.  Barred  Ply.  Rocks  (Munger  and 
Thompson  Sts.).  Eggs  $2  per  sitting:  for  Incu. 


$3  per  100 


E.  J.  BULL,  Yellow  Springs,  Ohio. 


s 


PONGIA  TABLETS  (compound),  the  reliable- 
Roup  Cin  e.   By  ma  1.  35c.  per  box,  3  boxes  il.on. 
W.  W.  IIOGLE,  So.  Evanston,  III. 


Send  to  S.  K.  MOHB,  Hilltoivn,  Pa.,  for  pure 
S.  C.  B.  Leghorns  and  B.  P.  Rock  eggs,  at  $1.00 
per  13,  $2.00  pei  3j.  Circular. 


P.  Rocks  won  at  8  largest  shows.  Cocksscore 
•  96>£.    Egg.s  >i  ami  $1.50  per  13.  $6 per  hundred. 
I>.  L.  NTAUFFER,  Spring  City,  Pa. 

Oei  nAforl3eSSs.  Plymouth  Rocks,  Barred 
iIH.Uv  and  Wh.,  Blk  Langs.and  Brahs.  (hoice- 
stock.  Mrs.  T.  SHUFE,  New  Berlin,  Illinois. 

C\C\  Per  15  e£ps' s-  c-  Brown  Leghorns  exclu- 
«lpX.V/w  sively.  Best  strain  guaranteed.  Harry 
J.  Worthiiigton,  Box  167,  Doylestown,  Pa. 

PvOA  fliielargeCbicksof  all  varieties  at  half-price. 
OXJKJ  Eggs  $2.(0  for  15.  Send  2  ct.  stamps  for  20- 
page  Catalogue.  Joe.  A.  Dlenst,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

JHallenbeck,  Altamont, N.Y.   All  lstsonB.Rock- 
•  chick.atN.V  audN.E.Fair.  All  Istson  Bu..W. 
and  B.  Legs.,  W.Wyans  ,at  Altamont.Eggs  $1  and  $1.60. 

A Big  Cut  Eggs, $1  per  13,  Bu.  Leg.,  R.  and  S.  C. Br. 
Legs.,  Wh.  Mins  .Bar.  Ply.  Rocks.  Pleasant 
Lawn  Poultry  Yards.  Vassar,  Mich. 


Q 


u  Qua  Incubators  and  Brooders.  Best  machine 
made  lor  holding  steady  heat  and  hatching.  Clr. 

W.  G.  Shute  &  Son,  Marion,  Ohio. 


D|  I V  ecss  from  prize  winners.  10  varieties  land  and- 
DU  I  water  fowls.  Cata.  free.  Wisconsin  Poultry 
Farm,  Harry  Bassindale,  Prop.,  Somers,  Wis. 

Rose  Comb  Black  Hamburgs,  eggs  $2.  Pure  stock. 
Choice  Cockerel  and  Pullets  forsale. 

J.  N.  HAGER,  Fort  Atkinson,  Wis. 

J.H.DEVINS, 

ALBANY   STREET    POULTRY  FARM. 

Ut  lea,  N.Y.  Light  Brahs.,  Dark  Brahs.,  Barrec. 
Plymouth  Rocks,  S.  C.  W bite  Legs.,  S.  C.  Brown 
Legs..  Black  Minorcas,  Silver  Laced  Wyandottes^ 
Imperial  Pekin  Ducks.  S.  S.  Hamburgs,  Eggs,  $1.5* 
per  sitting.  Stock  for  sale.  Send  for  cir. 
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Bull  and  Brown  Leghorns,  B.  »nd  W.  P.  Rocks, 
Indian  Game,  Bl  Mlns.,Lt.  Brahmas,  Bu.Cochs. 
Eggs»land»1.50perl5.  Clr.  A.C.Fulton, York,  Pa. 

Plymouth  Rocks,  trio,  |3.oo  to  HOO.  Best 
•  Cockerels,  »1.50.    Eggs.  HI. 50  per  13. 

A.  O.  ROBERTS,  Atlantic,  lorn. 


B 


For  sale.   Eggs  by  the  setting  or  100  lots.   P.  R'ks, 
Orrocco  'brown  eggs)  strain,  the  great  winter  egg 
producer.  Set.|l.50.   H.  G.  Wuiteman,  MUroy.Ind. 


TTlresh  eggs  that  will  hatch  from  extra  large  prize 
_D  Mam.  Brz.  Turkeys,  Ply.  Rocks  and  other  choice 
varltles.  Clr.  free.    J.  F.  Barbee,  MUlersburg,  Ky. 


Ind.  Games.  B.  Langshans.S. Wyandotts, S. B.  Leg- 
horns, T.  Geese,  R.  &  P.  Ducks.  4  yrds  Pit  Birds. 
Eggs  Jl  and     per  13.  clr.    T.  Baroner.  Altoona,  Pa. 


GOLDE9T  WTANDOTTKH,    No  better  birds 
in  America.    Cockerel  (5,  trio  |7.    Eggs  $2  p  r 
13.  E.  D.  KEENEY,  Arcade,  N.  Y. 


HAWKS  INTIIEPOIIITRT  YARD  Send 
25  eta.  in  stamps  to  Oneida  Community  Limited, 
Kenwood,  Mad. Co  ,N  Y.,for  a  hawk  trap  and  Cir. de- 
scribing the  best  way  for  catching  these  pests. 


FOR  KALE.- Choices.  C.  W.  and  B.  Leghorn 
cockerels  and  pullets.    Eggs  $1  GO  for  13  £2.60 
for  26.      tJJLESfSlOE  POULTRY  YA  RUS, 

Ithaca,  N  Y. 


Eggs  from  the  prize  winners  of  '94.  We  have  them, 
you'll  regret  It  If  you  buy  eggs  before  you  &et 
our  circular.    Only  $1 .60  and  fi  per  13. 

W.  C.  OE  YER  *V  CO.,  Norwich,  O. 


I  mil/  LI  CD  CI  EO«;S  PRO  If  SELECTED 
LUUft    nunL!   uork  ot  R.  P.  Rocks.  S  C. B. 

Leghorns.   Best  birds  for  profit.  Okwxqsburg.Pa. 
Orwegsburg  Creamery  Poultry  and  Stock  Farm. 

Fox   Terrier    Puns    from    registered  parents. 
Brahma,  W.  P.  Rock  and  Golden  Polish  eggs  $1 
for  13.    Toulouse  Geese  eggs  '10  cents  each. 

ENOCH  PARR  A-  SON,  Hari-islown,  Ind. 


Brown  and  White  Leghorns,  birds  of  great  shape 
and  color  wou  at  Chicago,  Buffalo,  Rochester 
and  Binghamtou.  Eggs  from  best  raatlngs  $2  for 
13.  $5  for  40.   C.  E.  HOWELL,  Elmira,  X.  Y. 


EUREKA  POULTRY  CO.,  Port  Huron. 
Mien.  S.  H.  JACKSON,  Leasee. )  Stock 
for  sale  from  10  varieties  ot  fowls.  Eggs  $2.00  per 
setting.   Write  for  wants. 


T7^/^1  /"-<  CI  Indian  Gaines,  $2.00  per  15;  B. 
I  A  IUO,  Langshans,$1.50perl5;  B.P.Rocks, 
$1.50  per  15.  stock  for  sale  in  season.  JOHN  E. 
WEST,  232  Locnst  St.,  Columbia,  Pa. 


T>  F.Bryant,  Johnson's  Creek,  N. Y., Breeds  A  mer- 
I  >.  lca's'bcst  wh.and  W.C.lil.  Polish.  8  1st  and  2d 
Prems., at  World's  Fair.  Also  S.C.Bu. and  Hr  Legs, 
and  Lt.  Brahmas.    Eggs  $3  00  per  13,  $5.00 per  26. 


Golden  and  White  Wyandottes  and  White  Ply- 
mouth Rocks.  Eggs  from  choiceststock$l.50per 
13,  $4  00  per  39.  Clr.  free.  See  iiay,  1891,  No. 
Poultry  Keeper.  T.  F.  Miller,  Mattituck,  N.  Y. 


My  choicest  Buff  Cochins,  Lt.  Brahmas  and  B. 
Langshans.  for  only  $2  apiece,  this  month.  Do 
not  miss  this  chance.  Send  for  Cat  a.  of  Mon.incu.and 
Brooder.  W.S.BYARD,  Walnut  Hill,  Cincinnati,  O. 


B 


ay  View  Poultry  Farm,  Chas.  F.  Newman, 
Hut 


^  i.tiguenot,  S.I.N.  Y.  B.  and  W.  P.  Rocks, 
W.  Wyans.,  D.  Brahmas,  Pit  Games.  Imperial 
Peklu  Ducks  my  specialty.    Stock  and  eggs  for  sale. 

SC.  B.Leghorns,Lt.  Brahmas,  Black  Minorcas, 
•  standard  breed.    Eggs  $2  per  setting,  two  set- 
tings for  $3.50.     Send  for  circular. 

C.  C.  CRAYER,  York,  Pa. 


F 


ine  lot  or  While  Wyandottes  (Hathaway 
Bros.),  White  Plymouth  Rocks.   1  ggs  $1.5"  per 
13.    Also  fine  large  Pekiu  Ducks  (Rankin's).  Eggs 
$1.50  per  11.  Address 

J.  H.  BIDVOOD,  Jr.,  Hodges  tVn  j  ,  Va. 


8 


E«GS.  Get  the  best.  W.P.  Rocks,  Ml., Gol.  and 
White  Wyandottes,  S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns  $1  per 
13.  Red  Caps,  $125.  Buff  Leghorns,  a  solid  Buff,  «2 
per  13.  WM.  MoCAKE,  Kelsey.  Ohio, 

usslx  Poultry  Yards.  Five  Sll.  Wyan.  (Hawkins 
strain)  Cock's  for  sale.  Bar.  Ply.  R'ks,  Hawkins 
and  Thompson  Sis. Eggs  for  lucu.$8  per  loo.select  eggs 
$2  per  13.  A.N.Cosner,  Proprietor, Deckertown,  N  .J. 

LIGHT  RRAR3IAS,  EXCLUSIVELY. 

(Felch  and  Williams  Strain.) 
Eggs  K.O  tor  13,  $3.5u  lor  26.    Stock  for  sale. 
P.  M  POL1XU,  Van  Wert,  Ohio. 

Leghorns  and  Beagle*.   R.  C.  W.  and  Brown  and 
S.  C.  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns  and  S.  S.  Ham- 
burgs.    6  Beagles,  5  mos.,  from  Reg.  stock,  for  sale, 
II.  J.  BROWN,  Harford,  Cort  Co..  N.  Y. 


TTlggs  from  prize  Buff  Leghorns, Indian  Games  and 
_Ci  Light  Brahmas.  First  yard,  $2.00  for  15;  Second 
yard,  $1.00  for  15.  >-o  circulars.  PLEASURE 
POULTRY  YARDS,  Annville,  Lebanon  Co.,  Pa. 


The  Perfected  Inonbator  - 2P0  eggs,  $25.00. 
lustallmeittsorrented.  The  Perfected  Regulator 
for  any  Incubator.   2  rent  stamp  for  ciicular. 

H.  D.  MOCLTON.  Taunton,  mass 

ST.  BERNARD  PUPS.  w^FV^w  ^ 

pups  for  sale  cheap.  Pedigreed  stock.  Sir  Bedivereand 
Plidlimmon  strains.  P. II.  Jacobs,  Hammonton,  N.J. 

SC.  Brown  Leghorns  and  B.  Plymouth  Rocks. 
.  Eggs  *2.<  0  per  15,  express  prepaid.  Address 
ELK  ISLAND  POULTRY  CO.,  Island  P.©- 
4j!oochland  Co.,  Virginia- 

Do  you  want  as  tine  B.  Minorcas.  W.  Wyandottes, 
Bu.,BI.,Br.Legs.,Lt.Brahs.,W.and  ft. P. R'ks, 
S.S.Hambs.as  In  country?If  so  send  to  J.T.  Wallace, 
Del.  Water  Gap,  Pa.  Clr.  free.  Eggs  $1  per  13,  Buff  $3. 


FOR  SALE,  EGGS.  Buff  Cochin,  Light  Brah 
mas,  B.  aud  W.  P.  Rock,  S.  S.  Hamburgs.  Gol" 
den  Wyandottes,  per  settings  $1.00,  two  settings  $1.75 
Indian  Games,  per  setting  $1  25,  two  settings  $2. 25' 
Chas. F.Penepacker, 322  Campbell  St.,  Wll'msp't.l'a" 


Ecus  and  Stock  for  Sale — W.  Wyandottes 
aud  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  (Kuapp  Strain).  Single 
setting  $1:  the  above  Tjreeds  crossed  for  broilers,  $4 
per  li "i.  Heus  all  extra  good  layers.  Eggs  carefully 
packed  In  egg-boxes.  Plenty  of  good  refereuces 
given.  H.  H.  NOXON, 

Elm  St.,  Ilhaca,  N.  Y. 


PRIZE   BLACK    MINORCAS  a  specialty. 
Also  winning  S.  C.  Brown  Leehorns.  Eggs 
Ji.oo  per  13.  J.  P.  CARTER, 

Rynuin,  Ind. 


rggs,  $1.50  per  13;  B.P.Rocks,  Lt.  Brahmas,  P. 
-  Cochins,  Pekin  Ducks. 

W.  G.  MYER,  Madison,  Wis. 


WM.  S.  FOLEY.  Morris.  III.  Kreederof  W. 
G.  and  Wyn.,  B.  aud  P.Cocbs.,  Bl.  Java,  S.  S. 
Harabs.,  Bl.  Langs.,  B.  P.  Hocks, eggs  $1  per  setting. 
B.Turkeys,$l.50  for  11  eggs.   P.Ducks,$1  for  11  eggs. 


SS.  Hamburgs,  B.  Minorcas,  Pekin  and  Mus- 
■  covy  Ducks,  also  B.  Turkeys.    Write  for  low 
orices  on  eggs.   J.  W.  Weiant,  Haverstraw,  N.Y. 


$1.00 


for  15  eggs,  fine  strain  Black  Minorcas. 
Address  J.  K.  Merkel,  Fleetwood,  Pa. 


rggs  from  P.  Rocks  and  L.  Brahmas.  $2  per  15. 
■  $5  per  45.    C.  D.  REAL,  St.  lingoes,  Md. 


R. 


C.  B.  Legs,  and  Houdan  eggs  from  good  stock. 
$t  for  15.   Sam'l  Morris,  Chester  Hill,  Ohio. 


rggs  from  pedigree  B  P.  Rocks.  $2 for  13.  t%  for 
■  26.      L.  W.  PILE,  West  Pikeland,  Pa. 


'losing  sale.  Ind.  Games,  bottom  prices.  Eggs 
'  half  price,  $1.50  for  13.  A.  J.  Mowry,  Milan, O. 


(ekin  Ducks  exclusively     Effgs  13  for  $1.  ft  per 
100.    H.  W.  WALKER,  Mashapaug,  Ct. 


lekin  Dock  best  strains    Egsrs  $1  per  11.  L.J. 
CLIFTON,  ISaldwliuville,  N.  Y.  Box  26. 


SC.  Bl.  B.  and  W.  Leg.  B.  P.  Rs.    Eggs  $2.  111. 
•  cata.  free.    H.  S.  Lamb,  Cambridgeboro,  Pa. 

UTOH  CLASS  Bronze  Tkys.  Eggs$i  per  7  S  L. 
**  Wyaus.  Eggs$t  per  15.  Lewis  Bros.,  Lewis,  O. 

Bk.  Leg.  eggs  $2  per  13.  Eleven  years  with  Legs. 
Evergreen  Poultry  Farm,  Box  11, Queens, N.Y. 

<t  I  fin  'or  '3  P"re  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  eggs  $2  for 
<?I.UU  3o.    w.  G.  FOSTER,  Polkville,  N.  J. 


fifl  I  nCM  Wyandotte  Eegs  and  Fowls. 
UULULII    AV.  P.  CHILDS,  Glenslde.Pa, 


C.  Br.  Legs. .only  from  best  strains.  Eggs  $1.25 
per  13.      J.  F.  McDANIEL,  Cynthiaua,  Ky. 


B 


uffLegs.  and  Golden  Wyans.  Eggs  from  prize 
winning  strains.    L  R.  Schott,  Westerville,  O. 


'  F.  Alderfer,  Harleysville,  Pa.,  breeder  of  8 
■  varieties  of  pure  bred  poultry.  Catalogue  free, 


lure  Lt.  Brahmas,  fowls  and  eges,  $1  50  per  set. 
A,  N.DOANE,  Gainsville,  Wyo.  Co.,N.Y. 

INCONAS.  Best  layers  on  earth.  Eggs  cheap. 
*      G.  VALENTINE,  Hammonton,  N.  J. 


B 


P.  Rocks  exclu.;  eggs  from  choice  birds,  $1  50 
for  13;  $2.50  for  26.  J.  A.  Brown,  Sublette,  111. 


rggs  26  S.  C.  B.  Legs.  $i.as.  36  B  P.  Rock  or  R.  C' 
■  Wh.  L.  $150.    Edw.  Lafot,  Lakefield,  Minn. 


B 


uff  Plymouth  Rocks,  premium  stock,  eggs  $3 
1  setting.   C.  M.  BOWLES,  New  Rochelle,  N.Y. 


C.  W.  Leghorns.best  Iavers.  Eggs  $1.50 per  15' 
Cir.  free.    J.  F.  sIEMS,  Columbus,  Neb. 


w 


hite  Holland  Turkevs.    Eggs  for  sale. 

R.  GIJLFIL'LAN,  Peoria,  N.  Y. 


>art.  Cochs.,  Bl.  Langs,  and  Ply.  Rock  eggs  $3  per 
setting.  Wm.  G.  Haswell.Hardiugsburgh,  Ky. 


|ur  specialty;  Prize  B.  Plymouth  Rocks.  Fggs 
'  fl  lor  13.  J.  W.  TUKW,  Marion,  O. 


$1 


SI 


for  13  B  B.  R  Game.B.  Min.,  W.  Wyan.  Eggs, 
B.  C.,$i.»5  per  13.  L.  O.  Vernier,  Gillett,  Pa. 

rggs  13  $t.  P.  Rks.,  Lt.  Brahs.,  B.  Spanish.  S  C. 
■  B.Legs.  H.  W.  Zimmerman, N.  Greenfield, Wis 

»ut  clover  in  sacks, best  thing  to  make  hens  lay 
'  J.  o.  QUIRIN,  Tioga  Center,  Irwin, N.Y. 

per  13  Barred  Plymouth  Rock  eggs  from  bes* 
stock.        W.  ELY,  Shailerville,  Conn. 


Buff  Wyandotte  eggs  $2  00  per  13,  $5.00  per  39. 
Jordan  Pnilip,  Jr.,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 


WH.  Turkey  eggs,  $2  a  doz.,  from  large  and 
•  excellent  laying  stru.  Ida  Brush,  Gervais.O. 

Choice  eggs  for  hatching, Cor. Ind. Gms.Bu.Coch., 
Lt. Brahs., Bl  Langs.  L..M. Wilson, Duubar.Neb. 

S.Hambs.,  R.Sp'ish,  P  Rks,Br..Bu.Legs.,  B.Mins. 
•  Eggsjl  per  15.  Lut  p'se  I'uul.  V  'ds,  Auuville.l'a. 

B.  LUTES,  Robbinsville.N.  J.  B.  P.  Rocksi 
15  eggs  $1.    For  sale,  Pen  7  Br.  Legs.,  $5  oo- 


s 


Henry  R.  Minner,  Hereford,  Berks  Co.,  Pa.,  10  va- 
rieties oi  fowls,  6  varieties  Bantams.  Eggs  and 
birds  for  sale.    St.  for  cir.    Mention  the  Keeper. 

Finest  strains,  S.  C.  B.  Legs,  exclusively,  several 
trios, choice  birds  cheap,  selected  eggs  $1.50  lor 
15;  I2  5°  f°r  3°-  Stuai  t  L.  Jones,  Bramwell,  W.Va. 


I  guarantee  my  stock  first  class.  B.  Minorcas, 
I  Buff  Cochins,  B.  P.  Kocks  and  W.  Wyans.  $1  50 
lor  13,  $2.50  for  26.    N.  b.  Davis,  Clarks  Green, Pa. 


For  sale,  Light  Brahmas, Barred  Plymouth  Rocks' 
Pekin  Ducks.         MRS.  H.  F.  WALivER, 
Huguenot,  (Rossville  P.  O.j  Staten  Island. 

BP.  Rocks  a  specialty  for  10  years.  Nichols 
•  Bunday.    Garlinger  and  Van  Doren  strains- 
Eggs  J1.50  per  set.  J.  L.  Robeson,  Bridgeton.N.J. 

Eggs  from  White  Scotch  Creepers,  W.  Holland 
Turkevs,  W.  China  Geese,  32  per  set. 
JACOB  SWAKTLEY,  New  Britain,  Pa. 

SC.  B.  Legs.  only.  Eggs  for  hatching  from  fine 
•  pure  bred  stock.  $1  and  $1  25  per  15;  J2.50  per 
45.       Write  to  Box  41,  New  Holland,  Pa. 

Prize  winning  W.  P.Rocks,  S.  C.  White  and  Buff 
Leghorns.  Eggs  for  sale  Send  stamp  for  cata- 
logue. F.  C.  COLE,  Athens,  Pa. 


White  Plymouth  Rocks,  $1.50  per  13.  $2.75  per  26 
%4  per  39.    A  fair  hatch  guaranteed. 
C.YV.  REVELL,  Stillman  Valley,  Ogle  Co., 111. 


White  Plymouth  Rock  eggs,  Ji  per  13;  Brown 
Leghorns,  $1  per  13;  order  from  this  ad. 

D.  H.  HODGE,  Gilead,  Conn. 


Duff  Leghorns  and  Black  Minorcas,  eggs  15  for 
0  $i-5°;  45  for  $4;  Buffs,  15  for  $2;  45  for  $5. 

E.  T.  WILCOX,  Harford,  Cort  Co.,  N:  Y. 

Pure  Breed  Black  Javas  a  specialty.   15  eggs 
$1.50.   30  eggs,  $3.00.         H.  GORTNER, 
Amanda,  O. 

Eggs  per  13,  Ind.  Games,  Webster  strain,  $3.  B  P. 
Kocks,Ji.5o;G.  Wyans.,  $1.50.  No  better  blood 
obtainable.    I.  S.  Vaudegrift,  Chestertown,  Md 

White  Fowls.  Prize  winners,  92  to  97.  Eggs,  W 
Cochins,  $2.50;  W.  C.  W.  Polish,  $1;  s.  C.  W 
Legs.,  $1.50.  Cir.free.  Geo.  A.  Friedrichs.Erie.Pa' 


Eggs  from  choice  W.  Minorcas  and  Lt.  Brahmas 
$1  per  13;  also  Improved  Chester  swine  for  sale. 
G.  G.  ALLIS,  booth  Hill,  Pa. 

Mam.  B.  Tky.  eggs  $»  for  la.  Bu.Leg.  $1  50  for  13; 

G.  S.  and  W.  Wyans.,  B.  and  W.P.  Rks.,  Rou- 
Dks.,$i  per  13.  Mrs.  E.  L.  Martin,  Leapord,  Del- 
Duff  Leghorns  exclusively,  Arnold's  best  mat- 
0  ings,  producing  very  fine  chicks.  Eggs  $3  and 
$5  per  15.  Cash  with  order  My  hens  have  large 
range.    M.M  Chew, Williamstown, N.J. .Cecil  P.O. 

Duff  Leghorns  and  Indian  Games,  Eggs  J1.50  per 
15,  $2  50  per  30.    My  Leghorns  are  solid  Buff 
with  good  under  color  and  first-class  in  every  way. 
Satis.  Guar.    J.  B.  PRATT,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 


CGGS!  W.C.B. Polish, Bl.Mins.,  (Pugh  &  Sharp), 
»-  W.P.  Rks  (Pugh),  Red  Caps  (Sharp,  15  eggs  $1; 
Ind. Gins  (Sharp  &  Webster), 15  eggs  $2;  Imp.Pek. 
Dks,i3  eggs  $t.    E.  S.Lamberson,Praukfort,N.Y. 

<t  I  flfl  for  15  eggs.  B  Mins.,  Red  Caps,  W.  P. 
q>I.UU  Rocks.  6  set.  $5.  ($2  for  Ind.  Games.  G. 
Wyans. ,R.C  Bl. Bantams, 3  set  $5.)  13  P. Duck  eggs 
$1.     South  Side  Poultry  Yards,  Frankfort,  N.  Y. 

Cggs,  Buff  and  S.  C.  B.  Leghorn,  While  and  Gol. 
*-  Wyandottes,  S.  S.  Hamburgs,  $1  for  n.  Choice 

stock.  j.  h.  Mccarty, 

Albany,  Lee  P.  O.,  Ohio. 


EGGS, 


Barred  Rocks, Silver  Wyandottes, 
Minorcas.  Black  and  White.  $1.50 
per  15.  Riverview  Poultry  Yards, 
Wheeling,  W.  Va. 


Golden  and  Silver  Wyans.,  won  4  first  1  second 
prize  at  W.  Va.  State  Fair.  I.  C.  Games, Phcenix 
Longtail  Games     Eggs  for  sale.  Stamp  for  cir. 
O.  J.  GASTON,  Wellsburg,  W.  Va. 

I  H.  Thompson  and  F.  M.  Munger's  strain  of  B. 

P.  R.  prize  winners  eggs,  $1  for  one  setting, or 
two  settings  $1.50  all  through  breeding  season. 
Send  in  your  orders,  I  will  try  to  please  you. 

M.  E.  LUDLOW,  Mauniug,  Scott  Co.,  Kans. 


I Pay  the  Express  on  Eggs  for  Hatching. 
B.  Min.,  B.  Lang.,  S.  C.  B.  Leg.,  Auconas,  S. 
Wyan.,  L.  Brah  .  Pekin  Ducks.  Send  for  cata- 
logue. A.  KCNZE, 

Garden  Prairie,  111. 


FRfi^  Wh.  and  Bar.  P.  Rock,  Wh.  Wyan- 
t-UU  O.  dotte,  Wh.,  Buff  and  Part.  Cochin,  S. 
C.  Br.  Leghorn,  S.  S.  Hamburg  $1.50  per  13,  $3.75 
per  36,  $4  00  per  39.  Pekin  Ducks.  $1. so  per  ri. 
A  fair  hatch  guaranteed.  C.  W.  REVELL, 
Groceryman,  Stillman  Valley,  Ogle  Co.,  111. 


D  ARPPD  an<'  Wn'te  Plymouth  Rocks  exclu- 
s»«n  11  LA*  sively,  8  yards  finest  and  best  in 
the  world,  large,  healthy  prize  winning  stock. 
Eggs  for  hatching,  fi  so  per  13.  t?  so  per  26 
COLCHESTER  POULTRY  Y.iRDS, 
C.  H.  OTTIS,  Proprietor, 
COLCHESTER,     -   -     .....  CONN. 


S15  buys  the  Ohio  incu- 
bator. Turns  130  Eggs 
without  opening  by  pull- 
ing button.  Chicks  sep- 
arate themselves  as  fast 
as  hatched.  28  in  square 
Brooder,  $5  Address, 
C.  D  PURVIS. 
Cardington,  Ohio. 


A  ELWYN  STRODE,  West  Chester,  Pa., 
breeder  and  shipper  of  Hampshiredown 
Sheep,  Poland  China  Pigs,  American  Fox 
Hounds,  English  Beagle  Hounds,  Barred 
Plymouth  Rocks,  Light  Brahmas,  Brown 
Leghorns,  Pekin  Ducks,  Rouen  Bucks, 
Mammouth  Bronze  Turkeys.  Eggs  in  season* 


w 


Ml  GAMES. 


They  were  originated  in  England.  The  first 
were  imported  to  America  by  me.  Utterly  un- 
like home  bred  stock.  Eggs  from  the  finest  im- 
ported Birds,  $10  per  setting.  Immense  layers 
and  superior  table  fowls.  P.  A.  WEBSTER, 
Cazenovia,  N.  Y.   Sole  agent  for  America. 


Buff  Leghorns,  Indian  Games. 

FOUR  PENS  FROM  PRIZE  STOCK. 

After  three  years  of  careful  breeding.  I  now, 
for  the  first  time,  offer  eggs  aud  poultry  in  their 
season  from  large  pens.  Buff  Leghorns  and  the 
finest  of  large  Indian  Games.  Buff  Leghorn 
eggs,  $4  for  is:  Indian  Game  eggs,  $\  for  15.  Ad- 
dress E.  V.  BAKER,  Homer,  Cortland  Co., 
N.  Y. 


Everything  for  the  Poultry  Yard. 

Most  complete  stock  of  supplies  in  America. 
Prices  guaranteed  the  lowest.  The  "New 
American"  Incubator  and  Brooder. 
The  triumph  of  incubator  manufacture.  Nothing 
like  it;  new  ideas,  new  prices.  Send  for  our 
New  Catalogue;  it's  a  book  of  60  pages,finely 
illustrated  and  full  of  information.  They  all  say 
it's  the  finest  published.  Sent  for  2c  stamp- 
worth  dollars  to  you.  Address  Michigan 
Poultry  Farm, Saline, Mich.  Geo.J.Nissly.Prop. 


BRONZE  TURKEYS,      INDIAN  GAMES, 
White  Wyandottes,  Black  Javas, 

Black    Minorcas,    Barred    P.  Rocks, 
Pekin  IJucks. 

Eggs  fertile  and  from  strong  well  bred  stock  that 
wlllhatch  •nrc  winner*  In  any  exhibition,  at  fl.50 
tof2.00  per  set.   Eighth  annual  Catalogue  free. 

B.  W.  DAVISON  A  CO.,  Ulendola,  N.  J. 


CAP0NIZE 

INSTRUCTIONS  MAILED  free 

WM.  H.  WIGM0RE,  107  S.  Eighth  Stre»t,  Phlla..  ft. 


MONEY!!!  MONEY!!!  MONEY!!! 


ml  now  Is  the  time  to 
make  It  by  ralsliigearly 
chickens.  Get  an  In- 
vincible  Hatcher  for 


i  1 7. 1  m  iii  1,1  st  art  out  right 

Send  4  I'ts.ln  sti 


1  stamps  for 
No.  75  Catalogue. 
Baekeye  Ineiibalor  Co.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


^ttCWAfOMIfSJII 

POULTRY 

^SUPPLIESt,v^ 


sharp  poultry  grit. 
0urHaNdC5u5H^..... 


RE0UCES  STONE  .CROCKERY.  SMELLS  Ic.    ANY  SI2C 
DESIRED.  WORKS  FAST  *  VERY  EASY^  FOWLS  Mr 
HAVE  SHARP  GRIT  TO  THRIVE.'  T^J*  PURE  SHARP 
LIME  STONE  6RIT  IN  SACKS.  61  °°  PER  HUNDRED  LB  i 

?ob^uIX«p>\a/EBSTER4HANNUM.  CAZENOVIA, N.Y. 


fHftMPiON  Incubators 


^BROODERS 

WRITE-  FOR  CATALOGUE 

FjAMOI/S  J^f'g.(o. 
Chicago, 


Farm  for  Sale. 

60  Acres. 

In  East  Kingston,  N.  H„  on  Boston  and  Mains 
R.  R.  Entire  farm  facing  South.  Splendid  loca- 
tion for  poultry  raising.    Terms  easy. 

F.  H.  G.  MORSE, 
237  Albany  Street,  Boston,  Mass, 

%  MUNGER'S  AMERICAN  STRWH 

J^^k  Mav.  Won  ORANO  SWECPSTAKC8  .<  tt>* 

ASBSW  O...I  QlMM.9,,'1.   188,  to  1891, 

▼.VHBPfW        Groiuc   Turkcyi.   Barred  «nd  VVhA* 
^-^I^^Bk        Plymouth  Rocka,  White  and  Silver 

<  »^BI^^S»  Wr8n«lott»8,  Biown  and  Wrote,  Leer- 

.  ■■TOrT'b  25  EtptritncTm 

^^^Kt^^  Mating  and  Breeding.    40  Srwttf 
mJX'tSiVVii.  Breeding  Pent  hr  1894. 

Fomli  and  Eggj  Far  SaU  al  tU  Times,  fairs.  Trias  -mat 

•Breeding  <?ens  Mated  for  <Best  Kestdls. 

r."**,  tueSTUTto  cmeuuw  a*.,,.,.,  Met/....  »,,«..  *y  a*** 

try  WM  aW  tarrf.  f,.l  fnt.    r».  '«yOtr  CHVIf  36.  *./  ,.riW, 

Address  F.  M.  MUNCER,  OeKalb.  Illinois. 


Webster  mm^iMm&&*m!rW-'. 

GREEN  BONE  CUTTER  CAZE^^lJ^'y?' 
►  CHEAP  DURABLE  WARRANTED 
AWARDED  1 47  PREMIUMtfrVER  CU~7tr\S20'  ^ 
COSTING  DOUBLE  AND  MORl)  A .  / 
GREAT  INTERSTATE  FAIR  ELMIRA.  N.Y^Ol.N  0 
N.Y. STATE  FAIR  SYRACUSE. N.Y..^FfQR  J 
AND  I5J  AND.  2NBPREMIUM^A  ■  ^.Sri'jl  c* 
AO  WESTERN  N.^.  FAIR    <-fh\  C,K    ,V  '  ~ 
MELD  AT  ROCHESTER. N.Y.  _  /  \  •»**C',vS'-. 


.FERTILE  EGGS  FOR  HATCHING, 

FBOJI  liOII  IIK*.I>  HI  l.K.II  I  RK A II 91  AS. 
Itl.\<  li  I.AM.SIIANS  It.  IV  KOI  KS  Kla. 
BIINOKC'AS.  WHITE  I'  KOCKS,  BUFF 
<  OC  I1I.VS.  U  III  I  I  C.  POLISH.  WIIITM 
WYANDOTTE.  BKOWN  LKdHORK  nnd 
rilH IN  III  I  liS.  I'KII  i:  81. 0«  PER  SKT- 
TIXJ.  I.T  I1KAIIN  AS,  R.  P.  HOI  KS  A.KB 
I'l  ItIV  DI'I'K  ECtCS,  86.00  PER  HUHa 
DRED,  LOTS  OF  501  OR  MORE,  85.00  I'EB 
II1!NI>REI>.  A  NO  845. OO  PERTIIOl  SAM>, 
Eges  carefully  iiai  ked.  P.  K.4.0I.R-TII  WAITB, 
Willow  Farm  Poultry  Yards,  Lowell,  Mass. 


FENCING 


WIRE  ROPE  SELVAQE. 


POULTRY  ANO  RABBIT  NETTING 

Railroad,  Farm,  Garden,  Ctmcleiy,  Lawn 
Fencing.  Prices  down.  Freifht  paid.  Calalg./rtt. 
ItlcMnllen  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co.,  Chieag*. 


MANN'S  BONE  CUTTERS 

are  always  used  by  WISE  POULTRYMEX  when  raising 


BROILERS  ! 


BROILERS! 


Life  Is  too  short  to  use  any  other.   SEE?  CT 
|0    Tfl  N  Q  l<».000  lb».  of  Rreen  linnes  were  cut  In  one  single  Mann's  Hone  Cutter  In  2  montaM 
10    I  UnO  by  0.  A.  Bartlett,  manufacturer  of  O.  K.  Poultry  Food,  Worcester,  Mass. 
Cuts  FAST  and  FINK  enough  for  CHICKENS  3  days  old. 
PRICE.  810.00  and  upward.   Illustrated  Catalogue  free  If  you  mention  this  paper. 


F.  W.  MANN  COMPANY, 


MILFORD,  MASS. 
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THE  POULTRY  KEEPER 


Apri? 


E 


ggs  from  White  Faced  Black  Spanish  and  Silver 
Spangled  Ham  burgs,  f2  per  13;  $5  for  39. 
M.  A.  WEIAST,  Box  23,  Worth  ington.  O. 


White  and  Black  Minorcas,  Barred  Ply- 
mouth Rocks  and  "White  Wyaudottes.  Stock 
M all  times.    Eggs  in  season. 

1VM.  J.  SCHAIB1E,  Erie,  Pa. 


Hammonton  Inc'bators 


^PRESSEY'SBfiOODERSa,ethe 


best. 


if  Cat.  free.    Hammonton  (N.  J.)  Incu.  Co. 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

exclusively.  Eggs  for  hatching  from  stock  that  Is 
line,  large  and  vigorous.  Send  for  circular.  E.G. 
MeCOKMACK,  Perry  ville,  Indiana. 


HA.  Bradshaw,  Elizavllle,  lnd.  Breeder  of 
.  W.  Wyn.  and  W.  Lang,  fowls.  Has  for  sale 
400  fine  Breeding  and  Exhibition  fowls  and  chicks. 
Bend  for  circular  giving  matings  and  prizes  won. 

E.  K.  GIBBS,  Breeder  and  Dealer 
in  Ferrets,  Guinea  Pigs,  Lop-eared 
and  Common  Rabbits    Send  2-cent 
3|E  stamp  for  circular.   Norwalk,  Ohio. 

SP    D     I  CPUflDIIC  Best  combs  and  lobes, 
.  If.  0.    LtUnUnnO.  richest  colored  birdt 
in  America.  Prize  winning  youngsters  now  ready. 

B.  A.  FOX,  Bichmontl,  Ta. 

Vrnrllni|>-«  Black  Minorca.  Catalogue,  free, 
AN  contains  mure  reading  than  P.  Keeper  barring 
ads.,  also  describes  Rose  Comb  Black  Minorcas  and 
•rigin.   Geo.  H.  NoRTHTJP,  Raceville,  N.  Y. 

<21  pj/~veach  for  yearling  hens.  $2.00  each  for 
«g)JL.OvJ  yearling  cocks.  Barred  Plymouth  Rock 
from  our  prize  stock.  CHARLES  RIVER 
JPOULTRY  YARBS,  Newton  Lower  Falls,  Mass. 

WHITE  LANC1SIIANS.  My  birds  always 
win.  Warranted  pure  stock.  Large  size, 
great  layers.  Eggs  S3  per  13.  $5  per  26.  Catalogue 
tree.   GEO.  P.  COFFIN,  Box  20,  Freeport,  Maine. 


Eggs  for  hatching  from  120  Buff  Leghorns,  $1  per 
13,  J3.50  55.00  per  100.  No  eggs  sold  for  hatching 
over  six  days  old.  GIBSON  El  CUES, 

Newport,  Perry  Co  ,  Pa. 

My  Breeding  Pens  of  Buff  Leghorns,  C.  I.  Games 
and  Golden  Wyaudottes,  contain  as  good  birds 
u  specimens  exhibited  at  the  World's  Fair.  I  saw 
them.  Eggs  ?2  00  per  15.  Write  to  f .  A.  HOWE, 
Waterford,  Pa.   Satisfaction  given. 

WHITE  FACE  BLACK  SPANISH, 

A  specialty  for  3»  years.  Eggs?2  per  13,  $5  per  39. 
Circular  and  my  photo  free.  JOHN  BENNETT, 
■unman,  Ripley  Co.,  Ind. 


□  UnCDUATC  for  Corn  and 

rnUorrlrV  I  C.  potatoes. 

fiSf-Sold  to  farmers  direct.  No  Agents. 
YORK  CHEMICAL  WORKS,    York,  Pa. 


$20 


)^^rftR6HTf^;-aiVou vfifct foL to o  o 


EGOS  FROM  FIKST-CIjAKM  FOWLS. 
I  have  fin©  birds  to  breed  from  the  coming  year. 
Also  strong  and  healthy  Turkeys  which  won  first 
prize  in  Iowa,  Minnessota,  Illinois  and  Wisconsin  the 
tut  season.   Send  for  Illustrated  Circular  free. 

J.  It.  1SRAB.4ZON,  l>eluvMi,  Win. 


BUFF  FOWLS,  EGGS. 

Clean  sweep  in  prizes  at  World's  Fair  on  Rocks. 
Also  birds  from  my  yards  won  at  late  N.  Y.  Show, 
legs  $6  for  13,  Huff  Wvandottes  53  for  13. 

J.  D.  WIISOS,  Worcester.  N.  Y. 


Pekln  Duck  eggs  furnished  from  stocks  that  won 
all  of  the  Frist  P'-einiuins  at  the  NEW  YORK 
■HOW,  in  '93.  Fertility  and  safe  delivery  guar- 
anteed.   Write  for  circular. 

A.  J.  HALLOfK,  S  peon  If.  N.  Y. 


BARRED  P.  ROCK  COCKERELS. 

.  few  choice  ones  for  sale,  $2.00  to  $3  00  each. 
J.  L.  RANDOLPH, 

Barllett,  Ohio. 


BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

exclusively  150  per  setting.  $1  for  each  additional  set 
In  same  pk.  Orders  promptly  filled  Stock,  free  range, 
eggs  fresh.      JOHN  WAGSEK,  Lancaster,  Wis. 


GOLDEN  ANI>  SILVER  WYANDOITES, 
Fresh  laid  eggs  for  hatching,  from  handsome 
thoroughbred  Golden  or  Silver  VV  yaudottes.  Care- 
fully packed.   13  for  *.l.so,  26  for  $2.50. 
Address,  T.  H.  HUSKl.v, 

Warren,  Pa. 


Bargains  in  eggs.  M.  B.  Turkey.  ?2per9;  W.  P. 
Duck.  t2perll;  S.  C.  B  Legs.,  Si  perl.').  W.  P. 
Rocks,  B.  Langshan,  Gol.  Wyau.,  Lt.  Brahma.  P. 
Coch.,  Bl.  Min.,  $1.50  per  13.  -  Also  Poland  China 
Swine.   Address,  H.  F.  Barr,  Dakota,  111. 


TS  THIS  WHAT  YOU  WANT?  BIT  EE 
JL  Cochins,  L.  Bratamasor  B.  P.  Rock  eggs, 
from  large,  healthy  fowls,  well  up  in  standard  points. 
Eggs  $2  for  15.  Stamp  for  reply.  LEWIS  A. 
JILLSON,  56  Richmond  ST..  Prov.,  R.  I. 


Dr.  Wlant  A  Berlnser,  Marion,  Ohio. 
Sole  importers  of  GelFekin's  Buff  Leghorns. 
Bend  2  cent  stamp  and  get  our  large  circular,  giving 
matings,  winnings,  prices,  etc  Fowls  for  sale.  Im- 
proved Spongia,  Roup  cure,  25  cts.,  60  cts.  packages. 

DOLLAR  EGOS.  B.  P.  Rocks,  W.  P.  Rocks 
and  Golden  Polish  $1.00  per  13  until  August,  also 
Golden  Polish  stock  for  sale.  I  have  secured  fine  new 
males  to  mate  the  above  breeding  pens.  Good  hatch 
guaranteed.      O.  G.  BILLIAU,  Quakertowu,  Pa. 

AT  NEW  YORK,  '94,  four  firsts,  two  seconds. 
PHILADELPHIA,  '92  and  '93.  9  entries, 
10  prizes.    Reading  and  West  Chester,  Pa.,  '94,  3$ 

?rfzes.  Rose  and  S.  C.  B.  Leg.,Bar.and  W.  P.Kks 
pullet  laid  at  4  months).  Ckls.acored  US  and  96.  Eggs 
$1  per  13,  75  for  $5.  Cir.   W.  W.  Kulp.Pottstown.Pa 


STEPHEN  SPENCER,  Morris  Plains,  N.  J., 
breeder  of  high-class  LIGHT  BRA H MAS  for 
many  years,  prize-winning  at  several  leading  exhi- 
bitions. Choice  cockerels  and  pullets  for  sale,  $3.00 
to  $5. to  each;  best  strains.  Eggs,  from  prize  stock, 
|2.00  for  13.   Write  for  wants. 


rilHIIE  GRIT  POULTRY  YARI>S,  Smith 
1  Bros*,  Berea,  Ohio.  Breeder  of  thorough- 
bred fowls.  R.  C.  B. Leghorns,  Light  Krahmas,  S.  L. 
and  G.  Wvandottes,  B.  P.  Rocks,  Indian  Games,  Pit 
Games,  Kentucky  Domlniques,  Irish  and  Mexican 
Grays,  Dish  B.  B.  Reds.  EGGS  IN  SEASON. 
Stamp. 


LIGHT  BKAHMAS. 

Winners  at  Bloomlngton,  111.,  1892,  Indianapolis, 
Ind.,  1893  and  at  World's  Fair.  Some  grand  cock- 
erels for  sale,  also  pullets.  17  years  a  breeder  of 
Lights.   Eggs  *3  per  13,  $5  per  26. 

ALERED  DOYLE,  Morgan  Park,  111. 


EUREKA 


Send   5  cents  100-PAGE 
Or  stamps  BOOK 
For 

OF  INCUBATORS  and  BROODERS  To 
J.L.CAMPBKLL,  West  Eliza  belli, Pa.  This 

ad  is  good  for  $5.00  part  pay  for  an  Kureka  Incuhato: 

T>OUP.    CANKER    AND     GAPES  CON- 
k  HEERED.       DR.     OWSLEY'S  SURE 
CERE  FOR  ROEP  will  <<<>  it  every  time. 

A  new  and  scientific  remedy  and  guaranteed  to  cure 
even' case.  Bottles  50  cs.  and  $1.00.  Sold  only  by 
M.  F.  Stelluagen,  ft.  Ignace,  Mich.  Breeder  of  high 
class  poultry.   Stock  and  eggs  for  sale. 

BOUND  VOLUMES  J,V  8  neatly  bound  with 

complete  index,  for  $1  00  each,  postpaid .  We  have  Vols. 
2.3.4  and  5  combined,  with  complete  index,  in  one  vol- 
ume, for  $2.90,  postpaid.  They  make  handsome  and 
valuable  books. 
Address  Poultry  Keeper  Co.,  Parkesburg,  Pa 

CINC  PUirif  CNC  FOB  SALE  at  abargalnof 
rlML  blilUnCIIO  the  following  varieties: 
WYANDOTTES,  LANGS  HANS,  LIGHT 
It  BAH  MAS. PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. BROWN 
and  WHITE  LEGHORNS.  BLACK,  BUFF 
and  PARTRIDGE  COCHINS.  Also  PEKIN 
DECKS.  W.H.JOHNSON.  Jacksonville, 
Illinois.  Orders  tor  Kegs  now  Booked. 

CLEAR  GRIT  FOR  POULTRY, 

Stamp  for  Sample,  Etc 

Orr's  Mills  Poultry  Yards.  Orr  Mills,  U, 


PINE  TREE  FARM.  Jamesbnrg.  N.  J. 
W.  H.  ORDWAY,  Prop.,  D.  A.  MOUNT, 
Snpt.  Mammoth,  Pekin  and  Rouen  Ducks,  W. Tur- 
keys, W.  Guineas,  Ind.  Games,  Lt.  Brahmas,  P.  Rocks, 
Wyandottes,  Blk.  Minorcas,  Leghorns,  Geese  and 
Pigeons.  Eggs  for  Incubators.   Circular  free. 

^TTT71Tjl  and  White  Indian  Games,  the  coming 
-D  UTJ*  fowl,  eggs  $5.00  per  13,  Buff,  White 
and  Br.  Legs.,  Ha.,  Wh.  and  Bar.  P.  Kocks  and 
Wyans., Langs., Lt.Brahs.,  Bl.and  Wh.  Mins.,New 
York  and  World's  Fair  winners;  eggs  $2.<.0  per  15  or 
$3.00  per  2S.   Circular  free. 

LEWIS  C.  BE  ATT  Y,  Washington,  > .  J. 


ENTERPRISE  POULTRY  YARDS,  Miss 
Anna  E.  Breimen,722  York  Road,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,(  mated  by  «.  O.  BROWN ), 
five  firsts,  Haeerstown,  Md,  1M93.  First  cock, 
second  cockerel,  Atlanta,  18<>4.  Second  cockerel, 
Green ville.S.C.  First  Cockerel, West  Chester. 
Pa.,  came  from  my  yards.   Eggs  for  sale. 


GERMAN  SILVER  KEY  CHECKS 

and  address  stamped  on,  given  free  to  each  purchaser 
of  eggs.  Check  alone,  25  cents.  W.  P.  R.  and  S.  C. 
W.  Leghorn  eggs.  $1.25  per  13;  I.  Games,  $1.50perl3, 
Incubator  eggs,  B.P.K.  crossed  with  1.  G.  cockerel, 
$4.00  per  100.     E.  M.  CHRIST.  Pine  Grove,  Pa. 


HAMRURGS.  Eggs  for  hatching.  Leghorns 
and  R.  C.  White  and  Brown,  Single  C.  Brown 
and  Buff  Leghorns  and  S.  S.  Hamburgs.  Eggs, 
13  for  $1.50,  26  for  $2.50,  39  for  $3.00.  Buffs,  13  for 
$!.00,  26  for  $3.50,  39  for  $5  00.  Fowls  and  chicks  for 
sale  at  all  times.    Stock  fine. 

Homer  J.  Brown,  Harford,  Cortland  Co.,  N.  Y. 


AMERICAN  WHITE  WONDERS 

Rapidly  growing  in  favor,  both  in  this  country  and 
in  Europe,  being  extremely  hardy,  rapid  growers. 
Great  egg  producers  and  unexcelled  for  marked  pur- 
poses. Send  for  Standard  and  10  page  Cata.  (See  ad 
Dec.  issue.)      Wm.  N.  FRENCH.  New  Haven,  Vt. 


Eggs  for  hatching, 
$1.50  per  15. 


BROWN  LEGHORN, 
WHITE  LEGHORN, 
BLACK  MINORCA, 
BUFF  LEGHORN, 
LIGHT  BBAHMA,         }   Eggs  for  hatching, 
BARRED  PLY".  ROCK,  )  f2  per  15. 

WILL  J.  WARRIiK,  Washington, Pa., 
Near  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  32  Penn  Ave. 


^GRINDSS 

Graham  Flour  &  Corn,  in  the 

CCHANDMILL(*Vfc?.B 

U>w  lOO  per  cent,  more  made 
in  keeping  Poultry.  Also  POWER"  MILLS  and 
FARM  FEED  MILLS.  CirculareandtestitnoniaU) 
Out  on  application.  WILSON  BROS.  Boston.  Pa. 

14  GRAND  PENS. 

Nearly  all  headed  by  first  prize  males.  Indian 
Games,  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  White  and  Golden 
Wyandottes  and  S.  C.  B  Leghorns.  Stock  for  sale. 
Eggs  now  ready.  Send  for  catalogue.  No  19, 
Galvanized  Poultry  Wire  at  50  cents  per  100  square 
feet,  for  2  in  mesh 

E.    E.    HUDSON,  "ENNEDYVILLE, 

ARNOLD'S  BUFF  LEGHORNS 

Won  the  following  special  prizes  at  the  late  New 
York  Show.  Solid  Silver  Cup  for  largest  and  best 
collection.  Gold  Special,  for  best  Cockerel.  Gold 
Special  for  four  best  Buff  Leghorns  in  the  Show. 
Gold  Special,  for  four  best  Cockerels.  Gold  Special, 
for  ten  best  females  in  the  Show.  Eggs  $3,  $6  and  $10 
per  15.    Send  2c.  stamp  for  new  catalogue. 

AUG.  D.  ARNOLD,  Box  77,  DUlsburg,  Pa. 

MAPLE  FARM  DUCK  YARDS. 

The  Largest  Duck  Farm  in  America 

Our  Imperial  Pekln  Ducks  have  won  First  Prem. 
In  every  New  England  State  and  nearly  every  State 
In  the  Union.  We  are  prepared  to  furnish  eggs  in 
season.    First-class  birds  at  reasonable  prices 

JAMES  RANKIN.  South  Easton,  Mass. 


THE  FAMOUS  WHITEWASH- 
ERand  INSECT  EXTERMIN- 
ATOR, a  machine  for  whitewash- 
ing henhouses,  etc.  With  the 
machine  and  recipes  for  special 
solutions  you  can  exterminate  lice, 
roup,  cholera,  etc.  Send  stamp  for 
cir.  F.  Schwarz,  M'fg.,  Fairfield, 
Conn . 


HAWKINS 

breeds  America's  best  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 
Barred  and  White.  WYANDOTTES, 
Silver  and  White.  More  prizes  awarded  this 
strain  than  all  others  combined.  Selected  Breeding 
Birds  that  will  produce  winners.  Finely  illustrated 
catalogue  of  America's  greatest  poultry  farm,  free. 
Lock  Box  4.   A.  C.  HAWKINS,  Lancaster,  Mass. 


The  Imp  ed  Monitor  Incubator. 

Two  medals  and  two  diploma 
awarded  at  the  Great  World's  Fair 
on  npecial  points  of  excellence  as 
follows:  ''Completeness  of  ar- 
rangement for  securing  uniform 
heat.  Proper  ventilation  and 
moisture,  with  ease  of  operation.  " 
Send  stamp  for  Cata.  for  special 
offer  we  will  m  ike  vou  now.  Address, 
A.  t.  WILLIAMS,  18  Race  St..  Bristol,  Ct 


Wire  Netting,  Roofing 
Papers,  Bone.  Oyster 
Shells.  Full  line  sup- 
plies. Send  tor  Price 
List. 

G.  fl.  Brinfon, 

Elwyn,  Pa. 


CDfiNPIn  For  Roup.  25 cents  by  mail  from  the 
OrUnUlM,  Pharmacy.    Roericke  A  Tafel, 

1011  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
145  Grand  St.,  New  York. 
36  East  Madison  St.,  Chicago. 
627  Smithfield  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
228  N.  Howard  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
170  W.  4th  St.,  Cincinnati,  O. 
Oldest  Homceopathic  Pharmacy.  Estab- 
lished in  1835. 
The  Poultry  Doctor,  85  pp.,  12mo,  cloth,  50  cents. 


BOOM  THE  LEADERS! 


The  two  best  poultry  papers  on  earth  are 

FARM  POULTRY   50  cts. 

and 

POULTRY  KEEPER   50  cts. 

We  will  send  both,  for  one  year,  for  only  70  cts. 
I.S.  JOHNSON  &  CO., 

Boston,  Mass. 

mBi.a^_..t-U»v        Pan  be  applied  by 
bany  one  on  steep 
or  flat  roofs.  Ex- 
Wi^VA*SJ       tra   Heavy  Felt 
forPoultry  Houses 
ItltVM^WSl      $1.30 per  lOOsquare 
feet  withCoating. 
Caps  and  Nails. 
I  WiiwIIWMP'™^ ■  ■  Sample  and  clrcu 
lar  free. 

A.  F.  SWAN, 

38  Dey  St.,N.  Y. 

ONLY   $1.10!  ^ EQUALED? 

FARM  POULTRY"  (Monthly)   SOcts 

POULTRY  KEEPER  (Monthly)   50  " 

FARM  and  FIRESIDE  (Semi-Monthly)  50  " 

MODERN  COOK  ROOK  .^.^50  " 

Total   $2.00 

All  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  by  us  of  cash  or  stamps, 
61.10.   Sample  papers  free.  Address 

FARM  POULTRY, 

Box  F.  P.  BOSTON,  MASS. 

TTke  will  BEGET  LIKE," 

700  selected  S.C.B  Leghorns,  Houdans,  W.  Wyans., 
Ply.  Rocks  and  R.  and  s.  C  W.  Leghorns,  sired  by 
"Ajax,"  "Leo,"  "White  Prince,"  "Cody," 
"Sir  Henry"  and  "Alexas,"  the  grandest  speci- 
mens of  these  varieties  owned  in  America  to-day. 
At  New  York,  Feb,  '90,  won  4  grand  Gold  Spe- 
cials, 8  firsts  and  9  seconds  on  my  specialties. 

'Like  didbeuet  Zt'te."  I  guarantee  satisfaction. 
Send  for  Circular.  J.  FORSYTH,  Riverside  Poultry 
Farm,  Owego,  Tioga  Co.,N.  Y. 


0 INCUBATOR® £ 


N0TAC6NTu,mLAFrlRy(lu  ME  TRIED  IT 

?^S>?n       5tAMP  FOR  CATALO(HJ™3h- 


•VohCuumImcCo  DELAWARECiTy.  DelEX 


WycMfs  White  Leghorns, 

America's  Business  Hen. 

This  seasons  breeding  stock  consists  of  the  choicest 
specimens  selected  from  over  1,000  carefully  bred 
birds,  and  are  unequalled  for  size,  vigor,  show  and 
superior  laving  qualities.  Eggs  $2.00  per  15,  *<.75  r.er 
30,  $5.00  per  45,  JI0.00  per  100.  Illustrated  and  des- 
criptive circular  free. 


GROTON, 


C.  H.  WTCKOFF, 


N.  Y. 


"LA  PLUME. M 

THE  IDEAL  BUSINESS  H  EN. 

Large  size:  full  wide  breast;  solid  white  color- 
smooth,  featherless  yellow  legs;  rich,  yellow  skin- 
small,  neat  pea  combs;  no  dark  pin-feathers  or  other 
objectionable  or  unnecessary  feature,  but  every  inch 
bred  for  Business.  They  are  unquestionable  the 
money  makers  of  the  future.  Will  supply  eggs 
only,  at$t>  per  13,  $10  per  26,  and  as  these  prices  will 
positively  be  maintained  for  several  years,  those  who 
soonest  get  them  will  make  the  best  investment.  Cat. 
free.      Address,  Sunnyside  Stock  Farm. 

La  Piume,  Lack's.  Co.,  Pa. 


In  the  Poultry  Keeper,  January 
issue,  1894,  under  heading  "How  to 
Raise  Chicks."  A.  B.  SHUNT, 
Canton.  O.,  an  experienced  poultry- 
man  says:  "One  of  the  vital  points  is 
to  gixe  them  water  in  such  a  way  that 
they  can't  get  their  feet  or  bodies  wet. 
That  way  is  to  use  this  patent  stone 
ware  fountain."  Prices  are  F.  O.B. 
car,  Akron,  O.,  In  shipping  order. 

gal.  per  doz  ,  J2.00;  1  gal.  perdoz., 
$2-60:  2  gal.  per  dozen,  $4.00.  Write 
for  descriptive  circular  and  discounts, 
stamp.    Cash  must,  positively  accom- 
Address  F.  H.  WEEKS,  owner  of 


encloslu 
pany  order. 


patent  and  sole  manufacturer,  Akron,  O. 

H0.V  TO  RAISE  TiRKEYSI 


The  numerous  diseases  that  are  uMibuy  prevalent 
among  very  young  Turkeys  may  be  preveuted  by  the 

CARY'S°PILLS. 

 SEND  VOU  CIKCULAK.  

E.  F0UGERA  &  CO., 

30  North  William  Street,      -     New  York, 
tfgi, And  Druggists  generally. 


Mammoth  New  Catalogue  Almanac 

AND   GUIDE  TO   POULTRY  RAISERS 

64  large  pages,  printed  in  colore.  Descrip- 
tion of  all  leading  varieties  of  fowls.  Over 
50  fine  illustrations.  Plans  for  Poultry 
houses.  Remedies  for  all  diseases.  Recipe 
for  Poultry  Powders.  The  finest  thing 
ouL — everybody  wants  one.  Only  10c. 
C.C.  SHOEMAKER,  Freeport,  III.,  U.S.A. 


ETTTHTfTITmTimiTTTTimTHTTIT!HIHTTtTTI.HIimTTIHIITITnTITma 

DONT  DIE  "gapes?" 

We  mean  your  chickens, : 
of  course.  Our  f 

F.  p.  c. 

MADOC 
GAPE  CURE  I 

Is  a  sure  remedy ,  the  worms  : 
lose  their  power  and  the; 
chick  regains  strength  and  : 
vigor.  Follow  Directions  Carefully.  Price, : 
6  oz.  can,  20c;  if  by  mail  2Sc;  %  lb.  can,  ■ 
35c;  if  by  mail,  53c.  Our  Poultry  Supply  : 
Catalogue  tells  of  many  other  things  Import- ; 
ant  to  the  poultrvman.   Send  for  it. 

JOHNSON   &  STOKES, 
=  217 cV 219  Market  St., Philadelphia^.  : 

amiimiiiuiimiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiimuiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii-; 


SIMPLEX  HATCHER. 


The  Most  Simple 
Perfect  Incubator 
Qntekand  certain;  Hatchesevery 
could  hatch;    Regulates   Itself  _ 
Reduces  the  C03t  of  poultry  raising  to  a  minimum. 
Best  in  every  way— lowest  in  price. 
Bend  for  Illustrated  Catalogue.  ' 
SIMPLEX  HATCHER  CO.,  Quincy,  III. 


Find 
Made. 

egg  that  a  hen 
automatically; 


Improved  ViCtOl* 

Brooder 

Ends  the  trouble  and 
increases  the  prohl 
of  poultry  raising. 
Takes  better  care 
of  the  Chicks  than 
a  mother.  Keeps 
them  from  being 
frozen  or  lost. 

Perfectly 
adapted  for  in 
or  outdoor 
use.  Glass  . 
covered, 

double  decked,  completely  equipped.  All 
sizes,  all  prices.  Circulars  free.  Catalogue  4c 
GEO.  ERTEL  &  CO.,  Quincy,  III. 


I 


SPRAY, 


Stalil's 

Doable  Acting 
,  Excelsior  Spray- 
L  ing  Outnts  prevent 
I  Leaf  Blight  &  Wormy 
I  Fruit.    Insures  a  heavy^ 
'  yield  of  all  Fruit  anafl  ^ 
Vegetable  crops.  Thous- 
ands in  use.  Send  6  cts.  for 
ggi  catalogue  and  full  treatise 
j  on  spraying.  Circulwrtfrce. 

\WM.STAHLlQuincy,lll.\ 


At  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition, 

Old  Reliable  Leads  Them  AIL 


ODR  mCDBATOR 
BROODER  COM- 
BINED. 

4c.  stamps  will  bring  you  the  finest  Incubator  Cata- 
logue published.   iVe  can  furnish  you  a  hatcher  that 
win  please  and  with  reasonable  care  last  a  life  time. 
45  Yards  of  High  Class  Fowls.   10  standard  varieties. 
Address, 

RELIABLE  LNCDBATOR  AND  BROODER  CO.,QDINCYJLL. 


1894 


THE  POULTRY.KEEPER. 


(5 


EGGS  and  FOWLS 


IFOR  SALE rai 


,  „ANGE    In  the  Went. 
'1600  prize*  at   10   Show*  In  1H»8. 

Send  three  one  cent  stamps  for  best  lllus- 
.  trated  Catalogue  size  8x11,32  pages. 

CHAS.  GAmMERDINQER,  COIUMBUS.  0. 


Reference,  P.  H.  Jacoos 
— ship  vol  K  

Broilers,  Poultry,  Eggs,  Batter 

And  all  other  Produce  to  us. 

We  always  get  the  highest  market  price  and  guar- 
antee  prompt  and  honest  returns.  Send  a  postal  card 
and  we  will  mail  you  market  reports  ana  Shipping 
tags  free.    Mention  this  paper. 


KNAPP  BROTHERS. 


OUR  WHITE  LEGHORNS  AND  WHITE  WYANDOTTE  FOWLS  AND  PEKIN  DUCKS  STAND  AT  THE  HEAD. 

Highest  |-| gnors  in  champions  of  the  world. 

\_/    •  We  were  awarded  at  the  World's  Fair  seven  1st,  three  3d  and  one  3d  prize  on  eleven  entries. 

Highest  Scoring;  Bird  on  exhibition, any  varlety;also  1st  and  3d  highest  scoring  Breed- 
ing Pen  on  exhibition,  any  variety.  At  3sJ  of  America's  leading  shows  during  the  past  u  suc- 
cessive years,  with  over  20  different  judges  (the  best  in  the  world),  our  birds  have  won  a  record 
that  has  no  equal;  6  times  at  the  Great  Madison  Square  Garden  Show.  More  ist,  Sweepstake  and 
Special  Prizes  awarded  our  strain,  exhibited  by  us  and  in  the  hands  of  our  customers,  than  all  othei 
strains  combined,  and  in  many  cases  at  the  greatest  Shows  the  winning  birds  come  direct  from  ouj 
yards  or  from  eggs  purchased  of  us.  We  have  never  lost  the  best  prize  offered  on  White  Leghorns. 
First  on  Breeding  Pen.  We  are  II EADQUAUTEHS  for  the  best  laying  varieties  and  the  best 
general  purpose  fowl  known.  All  our  finest  birds  are  in  perfect  breeding  condition,  not  having  beeD 
unpaired  by  being  fitted  and  confined  in  coops  at  the  late  winter  shows.  Cockerels,  Trios,  Breeding 
Pens  and  finest  Pekin  Ducks  at  low  prices  for  quality.  Kggs  lor  hatching  from  either  or  both 
varieties,  $3  per  13,  $5  per  26,  $10  per  65,  from  yards  headed  by  the  10  best  male  birds  in  America, 
Eggs  for  incubators  from  choice,  well  mated  stock,  $10  per  100.  Pekin  Duck  eggs  $2  per  11.  We 
^furnish  B.  R.  Knapp's  Rose  Comb  White  Leghorn  stock  or  eggs  direct  from  his  yards.  Send  stamp 
'for  new  illustrated  catalogue,  giving  Highest  Prize  Record  ever  won  by  any  breeder  of  any  variety. 
Address. 


FABIUS.N.Y. 


Box  SOI. 


KNAPP  BROTHERS, 

FABIUS,  UNTo^c  Yorli. 


GRIT 


r  *>« fowls  &  chicks; 

BEST&CHEAPEST.—  SAMPLE  For  STAMP 
<  WEBSTER  &;  HANNUM.  CAZENOVIA.NY 


Won  at  .Ma<lis«  i)  Square  UaaiHii,  ia       is  c  prize  i 

|25  in  Rold  for  laram.  i  Utwl  hatch,  and  1st  i 

gold  for  b-tf-r  macliiuo**  show. 

riHIK  I  HIP  BO  V  ED  MONARCH  IN  CUBA 
J_  TOR.  mm  chicks  from  one  machine  in  Lesstl 
four  months.  Prices  reduced,  making  it  the  cheapest 
as  well  as  the  best  machine  on  the  market.  Thou- 
sands in  successful  operation  in  this  country,  Canada 
and  in  Europe.  They  are  giving  universal  satisfaction 
everywhere.  *Mrst  premiums  at '27  consecutive  shows. 
More  than  100  in  use  within  a  radius  of  30  miles  of  our 
factory,  some  of  the  farmers  using  from  2  to  8  ma- 
chines. Send  2c.  stamp  for  new  illustrated  Circular. 
Jaa,  KniiUin,  South  EaMon,  M:i»x. 
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BONE  ■  SHELL 


FOR  POULTRY. 


Knw  Bone  has  been  proven  liy  analysis  to  contain  every 
pa-t  of  an  eov—  white.  Yolk  and  Shell.  The  lime  of 
Oyster  shells  fnrnlSb.es  shell  material.  The  granulated 
size  is  for  a<l»K  fowls:  the  meads  for  chicks  and  mixing 
With  soft  food.  For  circular  explaining  benefit  and  how 
to  feed  it.  anil  prices  on  lots  of  l«0  lbs  or  more  delivered, 
freight  paid  at  vour  railroad  station,  address 

FITCH  FERTILIZER  WORKS,  BAY  CITY,  M'.CH. 


ILLUSTRATE  YOUR  ADVERTISING. 

advertising  your  business.    You  can  make  a  favorable  impression  and  do  it  THC  A  DI  V 
When  in  need  of  printing  write  for  samples,  »IILl"rL  1 


Get  cuts  for  yourstationery,  circulars, 
catalogues,  and  everything  used  for 


by  using  my  poultry  cuts 
and  send  five  cents  postage  for 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 

OF  POULTRY, 

LIVE  STOCK, 
AND  GAME  CUTS. 

Mention  this  paper. 


A.  W.  KOENIG, 

312  SENECA  ST., 
CLEVELAND,  O. 


THE  BEST  POULTRY  FENCES, 

Galvniilzoci  Wiro  JNTottiiiss. 

RRDIK'KD  !'i;u  I  s  FOB  BOLLS  130  FEET  LOJi«. 

12   .     J8  it         tO  M  42  48  60  72  Inch. 

IInrhKo.19.  .75  81.15  SI. 50  81.90  82.25  82.65  83.00  83.75  84.50  Per  Boll. 
I  Inch  No.  20.      81.75  82.75    83.50    81.50    85.25     86.25    87.00     88.75    810.50  Per  Boll. 

Discount  5  rolls  5  per  cent,  10  roils  iti  per  cent.  ?»  inch  Galvanized  Staples,  10  cents  per  pound. 

PETER  DURYEE  &  CO.,  215  Greenwich  St.,  N.Y. 

SPECIAL.  NOTICE.— Write  for  freight  allowance  on  five  or  more  rolls,  and  price  list  of  other  styles 
Wire  Fencing. 


Improved  PEERLESS  Hatcher 


TO  WHOM  IT  MAY  CONCERN.— This  Is  to  certify  that  I,  W.  S.  TAYLOR,  of  339  St.  Clair 
Bt.,  Cleveland.  Obio.  purchased  of  H.  St.  SHEER  A  BKO..  of  Quincv,  111.,  a  (200)  Two  Hundred  Egg 
Incubator,  named  PEERLESS;  that  I  made  two  trials,  with  the  following  results:  First  Hatch  I  put 
In  198  egus  that  I  purchased  at  random  ;  tested  on  the  seventh  dav  and  found  42  Infertile.  Hatched  a 
total  of  130  fine  chicks.  Second  Hatcb.  I  put  In  1!W  eggs  from  inv  own  stock  :  tested  on  the  seventh  day 
and  found  18  infertile,  and  on  the  fourteenth  day  found  11  infertile  eggs.  Out  of  the  remainder  I  secured 
189  chicks,  hatching  100  per  cent.,  or  every  fertile  egg.  W.  S.  TAYLOR. 

Sworn  and  tuotcrxbed  to  before  me,  (Ml  31j*  day  of  October,  A.D.,  1893.   J.  M.  WATSON,  Notary  Public. 
We,  the  undersigned,  witnessed  the  batching  of  Chicks  with  the  PEERLESS  INCUBATOR,  at 
Mr.  Taylor's,  and  can  testify  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  above  statement. 
Chas.  Edwards.  Joseph  Roberts.  Henry  Gerald.  Geo.  Schuable.  Frank  Wright. 
Guaranteed  absolutely  Self-Regulating,  and  to  hatch  fully  80  per  cent,  of  fertile 
*6»s>  or  money  refunded.   Price  within  the  reach  of  all.   Self-Regulating  Brooders, 
bend  4c.  in  stamps  for  Catalogue,  testimonials,  <£c 
H.  M. SHEER  &  BRO.,  QUINCY.  ILL. 


HATCH  CHICKENS  by  STEAM. 

ExMsi&cubator 

Thousands  in  Successful  Operation. 


Double- Regulator 


Pend  8  cents  for 
large  Illustrated 

Catalogue. 
Circulars  Free. 


SIMPLE,  PERFECT,  and  SELF-REGULATING. 
GEO.  H.  STAHL,  QUINCY,  ILL. 

PATENTEE  AND  SOLE  MANUPACTIIRKR. 

Golden  Laced  Wyandottes, 

The  Genuine  Original  McKean  Strain. 

Large,  fine,  choice,  thoroughbred,  evenly  laced  specimens  of  this  grand  breed,  carefully  mated  to  pro- 
duce fine  stock. 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING, 

Fresh  laid,  carefully  packed  in  baskets  to  safely  go  any  distance  by  express. 

Price,  1 3  for  $  1 .50,  26  for  S2.50. 

Silver  Laced  Wyandotte  eggs  for  hatching  at  same  price. 

All  Orders  Promptly  Shipped. 

No  breed  of  fowls  have  yet  been  received  with  so  much  excellent  favor  and  good  qualities  as  the  Goldea 
Laced  Wyandottes. 

«;ol,l>i:.\  WYANDOTTE  CIIROMOS,  size 94x11  Inches,  elegantly  chromo-llthographed  In  si] 
different  colors.    4  cents  each,  postpaid,  by  mail.  Address, 

 A.  J.  FQUCH,  Warren,  Pa. 

Tie  Prairie  Slate  talators  aafl  Brooders, 

Are  Endorsed  by  P.  H.  Jacobs. 
94  FIRST  PREMIUMS  94. 

Hundreds  of  our  Customers  Use  from  10  to  30  Machines. 

Do  not  buy  an  Incubator  or  Brooder  until  you  send  for  our  104  page  Calif 
log uc  giving  I'll II  pari i«'n l:ir». 

ALL   MACHINES  WARRANTED. 

PRAIRIE  STATE  INCUBATOR  COMPANY, 

HOMER  CITY,  PENNA. 

ZE=E©"W"  To  Hv£aJ^:e 

WITH 

A  FEW  HENS 

Is  the  Teaching  of 

#  FARM^POULTRY  #; 

A  Live,  Practical  Poultry  Raising  Cuide. 

It  Is  acknowledged  to  be  "The  Best  Poultry  Macazine  Published  "  In  the  world. 

Send  for  Index  to  last  VoL  free,  and  Judge  yourself,  If  as  much  complete.  Instructive,  practical  mattef 
regarding  poultry  raising  and  how  to  obtain  the  best  market  prices  can  be  found  In  any  volume  costing  four 
times  the  price  of  Farm-Poi'Ltrt  one  year.   hMih.criptions  enn  begin  with  any  back  number  you  desire. 

Are  you  keeping  Poultry  for  profit,  either  in  large  or  small  numbers?  No  matter  If  you  keep  only  a 
doren  hens ;  are  tney  paying  you  a  profit  over  and  above  their  keep,  and  the  eggs  used  In  your  own  famlLf.? 
Do  you  care  10  learn  how  others  make  their  bens  pay  $2.50each  per  year  from  eggs  alone  ?  Then  subecriro 
to  Farm-Poci.tky.  "Whet  ba.  been  done,  ran  be  done  again.  Remember  the  price ;  50  eta.  one 
year;  six  mouths  25  eta.;  sample  free.    Itemit  casii  or  stamps.    I.  a  JOU.\s(J.\  dt  Co..  l!u»:ou.  .Ma... 


THE  POULTRY  KEEPER.  April 


BUREAU  OF  INFORMATION. 


This  Department  is  "Replies  to 
Inquiries,"  and  is  Open  to  all. 


Selling  Feathers.— Where  can  I  sell  feath- 
srs  (chickens),  either  dry  picked  or  wet, 
md  the  price?— W.  G.  S.,  Pittston,  Pa. 

Any  commission  merchant  will  accept 
them  on  consignments.  We  do  not  know 
the  prices. 

Boston  Buyers.— Give  me  the  address  of 
lome  of  the  best  buyers  of  eggs  and  dressed 
poultry  in  Boston  and  other  large  cities? — 
I.  W.  M.,  Durham,  N.  C. 

We  have  no  way  of  learning  the  addresses 
jf  commission  merchants,  but  Mr.  W.  H. 
Rudd,  Ho.  10  Merchants  Bow,  Boston,  is  a 
large  buyer. 

Hens  Scratchtng  in  Manure.— Does  seratch- 
aud  picking  in  the  manure  heap  cause  harm 
to  the  hens  in  any  way? — W.  D.,  Hartford, 
Ct. 

Not  to  our  knowledge.  Our  hens  seem 
to  enjoy  it  very  much,  and  we  have  noticed 
no  injurious  effects. 

Leg  Weakness.— A  few  of  my  hens  or 
pullets  seem  to  be  troubled  with  leg  or 
back  weakness,  and  often  some  of  them 
cannot  walk?— Mrs.  H.  H.  B.,  Belleville,  N. 
Y. 

It  is  due  to  overfeeding  and  the  male, 
from  which  they  should  be  removed. 

Coal  Ashes.  —Will  sifted  coal  ashes,  used 
to  dry  poultry  manure,  add  to  its  value  as 
a  fertilizer  ?— E.  W.,  Bock  Hall,  Md. 

There  is  no  value  in  coal  ashes.  It  ranks 
about  equal  to  clay. 

Clover.— 1.  Is  clover  hay  good  food  for 
chickens?  2.  Which  kind  is  best?  3.  How 
short  should  it  be  cut?  4.  How  often  can 
you  feed  it  ?— A.  P.  W.,  Hage's  Store,  Va. 

1.  It  is  excellent.  2.  The  white,  but  red 
answers  well  also.  3.  About  half  an  inch 
in  length.  4.  Once  a  day,  in  the  morning, 
ell  they  will  eat.  Scald  it  at  night  and 
cover  with  an  old  piece  of  carpet  or  board. 

Hatching  Leghorns. — When  should  I  hatch 
Leghorns  so  as  to  have  them  lay  by  Octo- 
ber 1  I  am  told  that  if  hatched  in  April 
they  will  moult  in  the  fall?— S.  S.,Vine- 
mont,  Pa. 

They  may  be  hatched  at  any  time  from 
April  15th  to  June  1st,  or  even  later.  If 
they  begin  by  November  it  will  be  soon 
enough. 

Bed  Caps.— 1.  Are  Bed  Caps  as  good  layers 
as  Leghorns  ?  2.  Are  Buff  Cochins  hard  to 
raise  1  3.  How  many  chickens  can  I  keep 
in  a  house  7x14  feet  ?— H.  F.,  Nebraska 
City,  Neb. 

1.  They  fully  equal  the  Leghorns  as 
layers.  2.  The  Cochin  chicks  are  hardy  and 
easily  raised.  3.  About  a  dozen  comforta- 
bly. 

Death  to  Lice.-  Where  can  I  get  Morti- 
mer's death  to  lice  ? — Subscriber,  Fern- 
wood,  Ohio. 

Address  W.  P.  Mortimer,  Pottsville, 
Ohio. 

Spongia. — Is  Spongia  tosta  the  same  as 
compound  spongia  tablets  for  roup  in 
chickens  ? — M.  L.  P.,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

They  are  not  the  same  substances,  but 
the  compound  contains  spongia. 

Sex  of  Guineas. — How  can  I  distinguish  a 
male  from  a  female  guinea  ? — C.  M.  T., 
Chase,  111. 

The  male  is  heavier,  has  a  thicker  neck) 
Is  more  carunculated  on  the  head,  and  has 
a  shriller  voicey  and  chatters.  The  female 
makes  the  sound  of  "  Jociark,"  "  Joclark," 
to  familiar  to  all. 

Canned  Chicken  — Spongia. — 1.  Can  you 
refer  me  to  any  authority  on  canued  or 
potted  chicken  ?  2.  Is  spongia  a  homeo- 
pathio  remedy  ? — Subscriber,  Erie,  Pa. 

1,  We  are  unable  to  oblige  you  in  regard 
to  it.  2.  Spongia  is  a  homeopathic  remedy 
for  roup  in  poultry  and  for  croup  in  chil- 
dren. 

They  do  not  Lay. — I  average  two  eggs  a 
day  from  eighteen  pullets.  They  were 
hatched  last  June.  I  feed  corn,  oats,  buck- 
wheat, bran,  middlings,  and  lard  scraps. 
They  are  Plymouth  Bocks.— J.  B.  H., 
Bochester,  N.  Y. 

They  were  too  late  hatched  for  so  large  a 
breed,  and  are  also  too  fat.  Cease  the  lard 
scraps  aud  reduce  the  grain,  giving  more 
green  food  aud  exercise. 

Eemove  the  Male. — Once  and  awhile  we 
have  a  hen  that  walks  in  a  circle,  which 
lasts  a  couple  of  days,  and  then  she  dies. — 
L.  A.  M.,  Emma,  Mo. 

Due  to  overfeeding.  Such  hens  should  be 


removed  from  the  male,  as  the  difficulty 
may  be  in  that  direction. 


Leghorn  and  tochin  for  Broilers.— How  is 

a  cross  of  Leghorn  and  Partridge  Cochin 
for  broilers?  Are  they  good  winter  layers, 
and  as  good  as  Plymouth  Bocks  ?— H.  J.  S., 
Polo,  111. 

It  is  as  good  cross  as  any  that  can  be 
made,  but  pure  breeds  are  always  better 
than  crosses. 

The  Best  Leghorns.— Which  do  you  con- 
sider the  better,  the  White  or  Brown  Leg- 
horns as  layers,  or  is  there  any  difference  as 
to  hardiness? — B.  B.,  Murrieta,  Cal. 

There  is  no  difference  in  any  respect  ex- 
cept in  color. 

Place  for  a  Poultry  Farm.— Which  of  the 
three  places  would  you  prefer  for  running 
a  poultry  farm,  and  why :  North  Georgia, 
Middle  Tennessee,  or  Maryland,  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Baltimore? 

We  would  select;  the  latter  location  as 
Baltimore  and  Washington  would  be  the 
near  markets. 


Males  for  Breeding. — How  long  is  a  rooster 
suitable  for  breeding  purposes  ? — C.  L., 
Tower  Hill,  IU. 

It  is  seldom  one  is  kept  over  the  day  he 
is  two  years  old,  but  much  depends  on  his 
treatment  up  to  that  time. 


Cross-Bred  Birds. — I  have  a  cross  of  Light 
Brabma  and  Black  Cochin.  If  I  breed  the 
cross-bred  fowls  this  spring  will  I  have  a 
full  blood  lot,  and  what  will  they  be?— T. 
F.  W.,  Blue  Mound,  Kan. 

The  result  will  bs  a  lot  of  mongrels,  of 
all  colors  and  sizes,  no  two  being  alike. 

Broken  Crockery. — My  fowls  are  very 
greedy  for  broken  crockery.  I  give  them 
plaster  but  they  prefer  the  crockery. — A. 
E.  I.,  Dawogiac,  Mich. 

It  serves  as  grit,  and  is  excellent.  Do 
not  give  plaster  to  poultry. 


Prices  for  Hatching. — What  is  a  fair  price 
to  pay  for  young  chicks  by  the  hundred 
just  from  the  incubator? — W.  H.  G.,  Tom- 
ales,  Cal. 

It  depends  on  how  much  work  and  time 
was  given, and  how  many  chicks  are  hatched 
at  once.  When  the  eggs  are  furnished  the 
usual  price  for  hatching  them  is  five  cents 
per  chick. 


Pip. — Will  you  please  inform  me  what 
the  disease  called  "pip"  is,  and  its  symp- 
toms ?— C.  J.  M.,  Bochester,  N.  Y. 

It  is  simply  a  term  used  for  one  form  of 
roup,  designated  by  the  sound  when  the 
fowl  attempts  to  cough  or  sneeze. 


German  Egg  Food. — Will  you  please  give 
the  formula  of  the  German  egg  food,  men- 
tioned in  your  February  number? — J.J, 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

We  are  unable  to  do  do  so,  as  its  compo- 
sition is  unknown  to  us,  being  a  proprie- 
tary preparation. 


Leghorns. — Can  you  advise  me  regarding 
the  different  breeds  of  Leghorn  fowls  ;  that 
is,  as  regards  laying  qualities?  I  want  to 
know  if  in  your  opinion  the  "Bose  Comb" 
Brown  Leghorns  are  as  good  layers  as  the 
single  comb.  If  they  are  they  will  be  the 
best  of  the  kind  for  this  north-west  country. 
— H.  E.  I.,  Grand  Forks,  North  Dakota. 

There  is  no  difference  in  them  whatever 
except  in  the  shapes  of  the  combs. 


Lloyd's  Hydrastis.— How  shall  I  use 
Lloyd's  hydrastis  for  roup? — F.  E.  B., 
Worcester,  Mass. 

It  is  an  alkaloid,  from  the  root  stock  of 
the  golden  seal,  of  a  crystaline  nature.  We 
do  not  know  how  Lloyd's  is  prepared. 
Hydrastis  is  a  tonic  and  febrifuge.  A  pill 
of  one  grain,  daily,  is  perhaps  correct. 


Lice  on  Hens. — My  hens  are  covered  with 
lice,  and  their  feathers  are  stiff  with  them? 
What  shall  I  do  ?— W.P.  VV.,  Williainstowu, 
Kansas. 

First,  use  kerosene  freely  over  every 
portion  of  the  poultry  house.  Then  dip 
the  hens,  once  every  four  days,  in  a  de- 
coction made  by  pouring  two  gallons  of 
boiling  water  on  a  pound  of  tobacco  refuse, 
aud  let  it  cool.  Do  this  on  dry  days  only. 


Several  Questions. — 1.  Will  a  Plymouth 
Bock  cockerel  be  a  good  breeder  if  kept 
from  the  hens  until  ten  months  old  ?  2. 
How  high  should  a  fence  be  to  keep  cocks 
from  fighting  ?  3.  Can  prairie  chickens  be 
domesticated? — H.  D.  J.,  Grinnell,  Iowa. 

1.  Yes  2.  The  fence  should  be  boarded 
to  three  feet  above  the  ground,  then  use 
four  feet  of  wire.  3.  They  cannot  be  do- 
mesticated. 

Games. — Are  Games  kept  by  persons  wh» 
do  not  wish  to  breed  them  for  fighting  pur- 
poses ? — H.  H.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Yes  ;  they  are  the  best  of  all  table  fowls, 


are  grand  in  carr  age,  and  will  not  permit 
neighbor's  roosters  to  come  on  the  place. 
The  hens  will  protect  their  chicks  against 
dogs,  cats,  hawks,  rats,  or  even  men  some- 
times. The  Game  is  a  very  desirable  breed, 
especially  the  Pit  game. 

Standard  Roofing. — Dees  Swan's  Standard 
Roofing  make  a  good  roof?  Is  it  liable  to 
be  injured  by  hailstones  ? — W.  L.  P.,  War- 
ren, Mo. 

It  is  an  excellent  roofing,  is  not  affected 
by  hailstones,  and  will  last  for  years. 


SHEEP  DIP  AND  KEROSENE  EMULSION. 

Although  we  have  given  the  sheep  dips 
and  emulsions  in  previous  issues,  yet  the 
following  prompts  us  to  do  so  again.  The 
writer  says: 

"  Please  explain  in  your  next  issue  about 
sheep  dips  and  kerosene  emulsion,  as  well 
as  how  to  apply,  for  the  benefit  of  your 
new  subscribers  " 

We  hope  every  reader  will  keep  our  reply, 
as  the  summer  is  coming,  and  lice  will  be 
destructive  to  profits  from  poultry.  Save 
this  for  reference.  First,  a  sheep  dip  is  in- 
tended to  kill  ticks  on  sheep,  and  it  will 
kill  ticks  on  sheep,  and  it  will  kill  lice. 
There  are  a  good  many  sheep  dips,  how- 
ever.  Here  is  one  of  them. 

Pour  a  gallon  of  boiling  water  on  a  pound 
of  tobacco  refuse.  Let  it  stand  over  night 
and  steep.  Then  strain  off  the  water.  Pour 
another  gallon  of  boiling  water  over  the 
same  tobacco,  and  when  it  is  cold  strain  it 
and  add  it  to  the  first  gallon.  Now  add 
half  a  gill  of  liquid  carbolic  acid  to  the  so- 
lution. If  the  hens  are  lousy  hold  them 
by  the  legs,  and  dip  them  entirely  under, 
head  down,  the  hand  covering  the  head.  Be 
sure  aud  dip  the  hen  entirely  under,  and  do 
it  on  a  warm  sunny  day.  When  the  hens 
are  dry  oil  their  heads  and  necks  with  sweet 
oil  or  linseed  oil,  and  rub  it  well  into  the 
skin,  especially  on  the  neck.  Also,  oil  the 
legs  well. 

There  are  sheep  dips  sold  on  the  market, 
however,  that  may  b3  used  with  ease,  and 
probably  it  is  better  to  procure  such  than 
to  make  the  solution. 

The  kerosene  (coal  oil)  emulsion  is  used 
for  the  poultry  house,  and  is  cheap  as  well 
as  efficacious.  The  following  is  the  way  to 
prepare  it. 

Slice  a  pound  of  hard  soap  in  a  gallon  of 
water,  using  a  kettle,  and  let  it  boil  until 
the  soap  is  dissolved,  then  remove  it  from 
the  stove  (to  avoid  danger),and  add  a  gallon 
of  kerosene.  Begin  at  once  to  churn  or  agi- 
tate it  briskly  until  the  oil  and  soap  mix- 
ture are  well  incorporated.  It  may  require 
ten  or  fifteen  minutes  The  white  washer 
advertised  in  this  paper  will  churn  it,  and 
is  an  excellent  sprayer.  (See  skull  aud 
crossbones  advertisement,  which  means 
death  to  lice.)  We  use  the  sprayer,  and  it 
is  good  and  cheap.  When  the  mixture  is 
cold  it  is  of  the  consistency  of  cream.  Now 
add  ten  or  twelve  gallons  of  cold  water, 
stirring  well.  Coal  oil  will  not  mix  with 
water,  but  it  will  mix  with  milk  or  soap- 
suds, and  water  may  then  be  added.  You 
will  now  have  fourteen  gallons  of  emulsion 
at  a  cost  of  a  pound  of  soap  and  a  gallon  of 
kerosene. 

Spray  this  mixture  over  every  portion  of 
the  poultry  house  walls,  sides  nests,  roosts, 
yards,  or  wherever  a  louse  can  harbor.  It 
has  the  same  effect  as  pure  kerosene,  but 
is  cheaper  and  does  not  injure  hens  or 
chicks.  If  it  is  thoroughly  churned  so  that 
all  the  oil  is  well  mixed  with  the  soapsuds, 
the  hens  may  even  be  dipped  in  it.  You 
can  make  the  mixture,  and  then  use  a  pint 
or  quart,  as  needed,  always  adding  ten  or 
twelve  times  as  much  water.  Some  add 
twenty  times  a«  much  water. 

There  is  no  use  in  killing  lice  on  hens  un- 
less you  first  clean  the  poultry  house,  and 
make  it  free  of  lice.  It  will  pay  to  spray 
the  hen  house  every  day  for  a  week,  if  lice 
exists,  as  such  work  will  not  require  five 
minutes  with  the  sprayer,  which  forces  a 
fine  spray  into  every  crack  and  crevice. 


OVERLAYING  THEMSELVES. 

It  is  possible  for  hens  to  overwork  them- 
selves, and  a  case  is  presented  below,  the 
letter  being  from  Mr.  M.  G.Boucher,  Glade, 
Pa.,  who  asks  us  for  advice.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  although  he  supposes  his  hens 
to  be  sick  they  are  laying  in  an  extraordi- 
nary manner,  the  letter  being  written 
March  3d.   Mr.  B.  says: 

There  has  a  disease  gotten  into  my  flock 
of  hens,  and  1  will  have  to  ask  you  to  help 
me  out  of  the  difficulty.  First,  I  feed 
wheat  and  oats,  (and  sometimes  corn),  and 
alternate  six  quarts  at  a  feed,  twice  a  day 
to  seventy-five  hens.  They  have  free  range 
of  the  farm,  with  plenty  of  water  and  grit. 
The  disease  attacks  the  laving  hens.  It 
comes  on  in  about  half  a  day,  and  lasts 
sometimes  for  several  days,  and  sometimes 
that  many  weeks.  The  'hens  walk  as  if 
worn  out  from  fatigue,  the  wings  hanging 


loose,  and  they  cannot  fly.  The  tail  is 
drooped,  the  feet  drag,  and  sometimes  she 
becomes  entirely  helpless,  and  cannot  raise 
on  her  feet,  eats  but  little,  and  is  light  in 
weight.  The  comb  remains  a  healthy  red. 
I  have  never  had  anv  to  die.  I  have  no 
cocks  with  them,  arid  get  from  forty  to 
fifty  eggs  a  day.  The  hen  lays  till  she  gets 
entirely  helpless.  I  take  your  paper  and 
think  it  a  eood  one,  but  I  have  never  seen 
anything  like  this  in  it.  You  can  publish 
tbis  if  you  wish. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  he  gets  from  forty 
to  fifty  eggs  a  day,  from  seventy-five  hens- 
and  he  says  that  only  his  laying  hens  are 
affected.  He  does  not  state  the  breed.  He 
feeds  them  well,  but  they  have  plenty  ol 
exercise.  They  are  weakened  by  excessive 
laying,  and  there  are  no  males  with  them 
at  all.  The  difficulty  is  that  the  hens  re- 
quire more  of  a  variety,  as  the  grain  is  de- 
ficient in  mineral  matter.  Meat  and  bone, 
milk,  a  little  linseed  meal,  and  also  plenty 
of  grain  while  laying  so  heavily,  is  all  that 
can  be  done,  though  a  teaspoonful  ol 
tincture  of  iron  in  each  gallon  of  the  drink- 
ing water  will  be  beneficial. 

The  hens,  (that  is  the  laying  hens)  are 
averaging  about  five  e,'gs  a  week  each,  and 
in  winter.  It  is  probably  one  of  the  best 
records  for  such  a  large  flock  that  we  know 
of.  This  winter,  however,  has  been  rather 
warm  in  that  section,  March  being  spring 
weather,  which  of  course  was  very  favor- 
able to  exercise  on  the  part  of  the  hens. 


FENCING  IN  PIGEONS. 

A  pigeon  is  a  nuisance  unless  it  is  con- 
fined. No  man  ever  made  them  pay  if  he 
permitted  them  to  fly  to  and  fro,  as  hawks, 
cats,  bad  boys,  and  thieves  deplete  theii 
numbers.  If  they  are  to  be  kept,  follow 
these  rules: 

1.  Have  the  sexes  equal,  as  an  odd  male 
will  break  up  all  the  matings. 

3.  Make  a  cage  of  wire,  or  rather  a  yard 
of  wire.  Have  it  covered  over  with  wire, 
aud  have  roosts  here  and  there  for  the  use 
of  the  birds. 

3.  A  yard  10x40  feet,  and  ten  feet  high, 
will  answer  for  twenty-five  pairs. 

4.  Keep  the  boxes  clear  of  lice,  and  have 
a  suitable  house  for  them. 

5.  Feed  grain  or  anything  they  will  eat. 
Keep  gravel,  pounded  rock  salt,  charcoal, 
etc.,  where  they  can  get  it  and  hang  up  a 
salt  fish  for  them  to  pick. 

6.  They  will  thrive  in  this  manner,  and 
will  not  distribute  lice  and  disease  over  thi 
whole  neighborhood. 


THE  WILSON  BILL  AND  POULTRY. 

One  of  our  readers  rather  astonished  us 
by  hurling  the  following  laconic  letter 
at  us.    He  says: 

I  have  expected  vou  to  say  something 
about  "  The  Wilson  Bill  and  Poultry." 

We  prefer  to  "keep  off."  The  wise  men 
seem  unable  to  settle  the  matter  and  we 
are  unable  to  do  so.  We  will  say  this, 
however,  you  cannot  hit  a  man  (nation)  un- 
less he  hits  back.  A  tariff  may  keep 
Canadian  goods  out  of  the  States  but 
Canada  will  also  keep  our  goods  out  of  her 
territory.  It  is  a  rule  that  works  two 
ways.  Strange  to  say,  eggs  have  been 
cheaper  since  a  tariff  was  put  on  them  than 
ever  before.  We  will  not  attempt  to  ex- 
plain it.  We  simply  record  the  fact.  We 
do  not  believe  in  class  legislation.  Our 
class  (the  poultrymen)  have  lost  a  large 
trade  of  pure  bred  fowls  that  we  kad  with 
Canada,  for  Canada  at  once  "  hit  back  " 
and  kept  us  out. 


Only  twenty-live  cents  for  this  paper 
six  mouths,  on  a  trial  trip. 


PUBLISHER'S  DEPARTMENT 

Bound  Volumes  (tour  in  one)  were  at  firsJ 
advertised  to  be  sent  by  express  at  receivers 
expense,  but  since  beiny  completed  we  rind  can 
be  sent  by  mail,  post-paid,  for  $2.90.  which,  in 
most  cases,  is  much  the  cheaper  plan,  but  when 
parties  prefer  to  have  them  by  express,  and  pay 
charges  on  arrival,  they  will  be  sent  for  $2.60. 
They  weigh  five  pounds. 

Please  note  that  Dy  enclosing  sixty  cents  for 
the  Poultry  Keeper  one  year  instead  of  fifty, 
vou  can  have  your  choice  of  any  of  the  following, 
or  seventy-five  cents  any  two  :  Fisher's  Grain 
Tables,  one  year.  Poultry  for  Profit  (Jacobs), 
incubators  and  Brooders(Jacobs),  Management 
of  YoungOhieks  Jacobs). 

Probably  the  best  Ladies' Magazine  in  the  world 
is  The  Ladies'1  Home  Journal,  ot  Philadelphia. 
Price  11.00  per  annum,  sample  for  10  cents.  The 
Ladies'  Home  Journal  anil  The  Poultry  Kebpbb 
both  one  year  for  only  one  dollar  aud  thirty  cents. 

Self  Binders.  -We  have  self  binders,  where- 
by each  subscriber  can  bind  their  own  Poultry 
Keeper  each  month  as  received.  They  hold 
twoyears'  numbers.  Price  sixty  cents,  postpaid 
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DOUBLE  POULTRY  HOUSE. 

This  house  should  not  cost  more  than 
$30,  and  is  intended  for  two  flocks  of  a 
dozen  hens  each,  but  it  may  be  lengthened 
if  desired.  It  is  sixteen  feet  long,  eleven 
feet  wide,  eight  feet  high  in  front  and  four 
feet  at  the  rear.  It  is  made  of  inch  boards, 
battened  on  the  outside  and  lined  with 
tarred  felt  inside.  The  roof  is  of  felt,  cov- 
ered with  coal-tar  or  cement  paint.  A  ven- 
tilator is  in  the  centre.  The  sashes  are  four 
feet  square.  A  passage  way  ruus  along  the 
north  side,  three  feet  wide,  and  a  lath  fence 
divides  the  house  into  two  apartments. 
The  door  may  be  in  the  center,  in  front, 
for  two  apartments,  but  for  a  long  house  it 
should  be  at  the  end. 

Fig.  2  shows  the  interior,  A  being  the  box 
to  hold  the  droppings,  twelve  inches  wide 
and  six  inches  high.   B  is  the  board  for  col- 


sick  birds,  where  cholera  exists,  should  be 
isolated,  and  after  death  the  carcass  should 
be  burned 


VENTILATION  ADVICE. 

Mr.  A.  J.  H.  Kean,  in  the  Metropolitan, 
gives  this  advice  on  ventilation.  His  theory 
is  correct  so  far  as  allowing  plenty  of  fresh 
air  is  concerned,  but  the  effects  are  some- 
thing else.   He  says: 

Next  to  a  plentful  supply  of  green  food, 
ventilation  is  the  most  important  item  to  be 
considered  in  keeping  fowls  healthy.  More 
fowls  have  perished  for  want  of  perfect 
ventilation  than  from  any  other  cause. 
One  of  the  best  and  simplest  plans  to  let 
pure  air  into  the  poultry  house  is  to  have  a 
hole  in  the  floor  about  six  inches  wide  and 
several  feet  long,  and  covered  with  wire 
netting,  which  is  left  open  in  summer  and 
covered  up  in  winter.  With  a  correspond- 
ing opening  at  the  top,  this  will  admit  the 
fresh  air  from  the  bottom,  and  also  allow 


Double  Poultry  House.— Fig.  1.   See  fig.  2  on  page  27. 
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lecting  the  droppings  when  the  fowls  are 
on  the  roost.  D  is  the  box  containing  the 
nests,  the  fowls  entering  at  the  opening 
shown  at  C,  and  E  is  the  roost.  The  in 
terior  plan  is  intended  for  a  long  house,  but 
may  also  be  applied  to  one  of  only  two 
apartments. 

CHICKEN  CHOLERA. 

A  subscriber  in  Iowa  asks:  "Will  you 
give  a  recipe  for  prevention  or  cure  of 
chicken  cholera  ?  "  There  is  no  sure  cure, 
the  best  remedy  known  being  a  teaspoonful 
of  carbolic  acid  in  each  quart  of  the  drink- 
ing water.  To  prevent  the  disease,  keep 
the  premises  clean,  and  avoid  bringing 
fowls  from  elsewhere  to  the  yards.  Once 
or  twice  a  month  thoroughly  saturate  the 
poultry  house  and  yards  with  a  solution 
made  of  ten  pounds  sulphate  of  copper  and 
twenty  gallons  water.  There  are  really 
but  few  cases  of  cholera,  as  a  rule,  the  dis- 
ease being  ascribed  to  the  results  of  over- 
feeding, indigestion  being  mistaken  for 
cholera.  When  fowls  are  overfed,  and 
made  very  fat,  they  incur  bowel  disease, 
and  droop.  Cholera  kills  quickly,  the1 
fowls  having  intense  thirst.  Indigestion 
may  only  slowly  deteriorate  the  flock.  All 


all  heavy  gases  to  escape.  It  is  the  most 
perfect  system  that  can  be  devised  for  admit- 
ting pure  air  to  poultry  houses,  and  it  is,  at 
the  same  time,  the  cheapest  and  most  easily 
arranged.  Sunlight,pure  air.and  greed  food 
make  poultry  profitable,  but  a  lack  of  them 
brings  disease  and  consequent  loss. 

We  wish  to  state  that  there  are  no  such 
things  as  "heavy  gases"  in  a  poultry  house, 
for  if  so  they  would  fall  out  every  time  the 
door  was  opened.  The  above  is  excellent 
for  summer  but  is  murderous  in  winter. 
What  we  wish  to  state  is  that  it  is  not 
necessary  to  have  a  constant  stream  of  air 
for  ventilation  any  more  than  it  is  to  have 
water  coming  from  a  nozzle  continuously 
for  any  purpose,  and  much  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  poultry  by  ventilation  is  due  to  the 
supposition  that  a  poultry  house  contains 
"heavy  gases,"  which  is  really  not  the  case. 


GENERAL  CUSSEDNESS. 

A  California  reader  has  a  lot  of  young 
chicks  that  pick  each  other,  and  he  wishes 
to  know  how  to  prevent  them  from  so  do- 
ing. How  they  act  is  best  described  in  his 
own  words.   He  says: 

In  raising  chicks  in  brooders  I  have  bad  a 
trouble   that  I  cannot  account    for  or 


remedy.  One  or  more  of  the  chicks  will 
pick  the  toe  or  vent  of  another  until  it  is 
sore  and  bleeding,  and  will  even  cause  its 
death  if  it  is  not  removed.  I  am  using  a 
pipe  brooder,  and  do  not  think  the  original 
cause  can  be  a  burn.  I  have  had  a  dozen 
injured  in  this  way  and  several  have  died. 
They  are  between  two  and  three  weeks  old 
and  are  fed  oatmeal,  cracked  wheat,  boiled 
rice  and  grass,  and  have  had  a  little  cooked 
meat  once  or  twice.  They  had  no  diarrhoea 
and  are  apparently  in  good  condition  until 
the  "little  cannibals,"  as  1  call  the  others, 
get  after  them.  If  you  can  tell  me  the 
cause  and  suggest  a  remedy  I  will  be  uuder 
many  obligations. 

There  is  no  reason  for  the  chicks  acting  as 
mentioned  except  "general  cusseduess." 
One  chick  begins  it  and  the  others  soon 
learn,  just  as  one  hen  will  begin  to  pull 
feathers  from  the  others  and  teach  the 
whole  flock.  The  remedy  is  to  remove  the 
chicks  that  are  caught  so  doing.  It  is 
sometimes  the  result  of  idleness.  Once 
they  begin  it  they  can  only  be  cured  by  re- 
moval, but  if  they  are  not  overfed,  and  are 
kept  busy,  they  will  not  so  readily  engage 
in  the  practice. 


TABLE  FOODS. 

It  has  often  been  claimed  that  an  egg  was 
equal  to  a  pound  of  beef  in  nutrition.  Such 
is  not  the  ease,  though  eggs  stand  high  on 
the  list.  The  following  comparison  will  no 
doubt  be  interesting: 


Water 

Waste 

Protein 

Fat 

Beef. 

44.4 

35.6 

13.6 

21.1 

Lamb 

51.3 

33.0 

16.0 

16.2 

Chicken 

48.6 

17.2 

15.1 

01.0 

Turkey 

44.7 

22.9 

16.1 

5.9 

Eggs  (in  shells) 

63.1 

23.2 

12.1 

10.2 

<  >\  sters  (solid) 

87.2 

12.8 

6.3 

1.6 

Milk 

87.0 

13.0 

3.6 

4.0 

Butter 

10.5 

89.5 

10.0 

85.0 

Cheese 

30.2 

69.8 

28.3 

35.5 

1'otatoes 

78.8 

21.1 

2.1 

0.1 

Tomatoes 

90.0 

4.0 

6.8 

.4 

Oatmeal 

7.8 

92.2 

14.7 

7.1 

Wheat  Bread 

32.3 

67.7 

8.8 

1.7 

The  above  is  per  centage.  For  instance, 
beef  contains  44.4  pounds  of  water  in  100, 
(or  forty-four  pounds  and  four-tenths  of  a 
pound).  Eggs  contain  waste  as  the  shells 
are  included.  The  protein  (lean,  or  flesh- 
formers)  and  fat  show  what  is  remaining 
proportionately  in  that  portion  left  after 
the  water  and  waste  are  deducted. 


This  is  to  certify  that  Mr.  P.  A.  Web- 
ster, Cazenovia,  N.  Y.,  is  our  sole  agent  for 
the  sale  of  our  pure  White  Indian  Game 
fowls,  to  whom  we  have  sent  upwards  of 
100  head,  and  we  wish  it  to  be  understood 
that  one  trio  are  the  only  birds  we  have 
ever  sent  to  the  United  States  or  Canada 
beyond  those  sent  to  Mr.  Webster.  We 
are  the  originators  and  only  breeders  of  the 
pure  White  Indian  Game  in  England,  and 
those  we  guarantee  to  breed  true  to  color, 
style  and  shape,  so  that  fanciers,before  pur- 
chasing either  birds  or  eggs,  will  do  well  to 
ascertain  the  source  from  which  the  stock 
were  bred.  Signed,  Attat  Bros,  East  of 
England  Live  Stock  and  Poultry  Farm, 
Thuxton,  Hingham,  Norfolk,  England. 

March  28, 1894. 


If  any  person  finds  this  paragraph  marked  he 
wit)  please  understand  that  we  send  him  the  paper 
for  examination,  and  trust  that  he  will  be  sumci- 
ently  interested  in  poultry  to  Invest  the  price  of  the 
paper  for  a  year.  If  you  are  already  a  subscriber  or 
receive  more  than  one  copy,  it  means  we  want  yuu  to 
hand  tueiu  to  poultry  raisers. 
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WHICH  IS  THE  BEST  BREED  ? 


No  Perfect  Breeds— The  Climate 
and  the  Feed — Breeds  for  Eggs 
and  Breeds  for  Market. 

Probably  a  hundred  readers,  during  the 
course  of  a  year,  ask  the  question— "which 
is  the  best  breed?"  Now,  if  any  breed  was 
the  best  there  would  be  no  place  for  any 
other  breed,  as  the  best  would  crowd  all 
others  entirely  out  of  existence.  To 
answer  the  question,  we  might  reply — 
"There  is  no  best  breed,"  but  the  novice 
would  not  fully  comprehend  such  an 
answer,  as  he  knows  that  some  breeds  are 
better  than  others  In  that  much  he  is  cor- 
rect, for  some  are  better,  and  some  are  even 
best ,  but  the  point  is  best  for  what? 

If  all  the  good  qualities  of  the  different 
breeds  could  be  obtained  in  one  breed  the 
poultryman  would  be  fortunate.  But  how 
can  he  secure  a  fowl  that  cannot  fly  over  a 
four-foot  fence,  and  which  is  adapted  to 
confinement,  and  at  the  same  time  have 
such  a  bir  1  to  be  a  1  active  forager,  and  to 
possess  a- breast  abounding  in  choice  cuts 
of  meat.  'I he  ve  ry  fact  that  a  bird  has 
short  wings,  and  cannot  fly,  is  evidence 
that  it  is  deficient  in  breast  meat,  for  the 
muscles  of  Higbt  are  on  the  breast.  Hence, 
if  he  wants  ;he  best  forager  he  cannot  have 
the  best  bird  for  enduring  confinement. 
The  two  extremes  separate  widely,  and  will 
never  mop  . 

THE  CLIMATE  TO  BE  CONSIDERED. 

When  we  consider  that  some  portions  of 
this  country  are  so  situated  as  to  be  cold 
and  bleak  for  the  greater  period  of  the  year, 
while  o  ber  portions  are  mild  and  sunny 
from  J  .nuary  to  Christmas,  it  is  plain  that 
clima  a  plays  an  important  part  in  the 
matter  of  selecting  the  best  breed.  But 
few  give  this  fact  their  consideration,  and 
the  consequence  is  that  many  mistakes  are 
made. 

A  f  irmer  who  seeks  to  secure  the  "best 
breed"  is  told  that  the  Hamburgs  are  known 
as  "everlasting  layers,"  and  forthwith  he 
sends  for  a  trio,  or  for  eggs,  and  pays  a 
good  price  therefor.  The  breed  is  truly 
one  of  the  best  for  producing  eggs,  and 
justly  deserves  all  the  praise  bestowed  on 
t,  but  the  farmer  lives  along  the  Canadian 
line,  and  bis  spring  season  does  not  begin 
before  May  is  gone,  and  bis  winter  sets  in 
about  the  first  of  November,  leaving  about 
live  months  for  his  Hamburgs  to  show  their 
usefulness.  "When  winter  sets  in  he  finds 
them  tender,  and  subject  to  roup  and  colds, 
and  he  concludes  that  the  breed  is  not 
what  has  been  claimed  for  it.  Yet,  if  he 
lived  in  one  of  the  Gulf  States  he  would  go 
in  ecstaeies  over  them. 

In  the  South,  where  the  winters  are  mild 
and  short,  some  farmer  selects  the  Cochins 
as  the  best  breed.  He  finds  them  clumsy, 
lazy,  but  little  adapted  to  foraging,  and 
unable  to  endure  the  constant  warmth 
compared  with  some  smaller  breed,  yet  up 
in  the  North  the  Cochin  is  a  hardy  bird, 
and  is  kept  by  a  great  many  for  that  reason. 
The  farmer  who  is  determined  to  get  the 
best  will  never  realize  his  expectations ; 
but  the  farmer  who  aims  to  get  the  best 
breeds  adapted  to  his  section,  and  for  the 
purposes  intended,  will  not  fail  to  find  it 
at  some  time.  Just  which  breed  it  is  can- 
not be  named.  He  must  learn  for  himself. 
There  are  too  many  conditions  at  stake,  too 
many  risks,  and  too  many  differences  of 
opinion  for  any  one  to  decide  for  him. 

SOMETHING  IN  COLOR. 

Even  the  color  is  sometimes  a  factor. 
Black  fowls,  though  they  dress  white,  are 
not  so  easily  denuded  of  the  pin-feathers 
(that  i«,  the  pin-feathers  are  more  easily 
6een  and  noticed),  and  in  some  markets  the 
color  of  the  legs  has  much  to  do  with  the 
sales  of  the  carcasses.  The  best  layers  may 
not  have  the  yellow  legs,  and  they  may  be 
black  in  color.  For  instance,  the  Black 
Minorca,  one  of  the  leading  breeds  for  pro- 
ducing large  eggs,  and  a  great  number  of 
them,  has  dark  legs  and  black  plumage,  yet 
tbey  lay  eggs  so  large  that  six  of  them 
weighed  a  pound.  "With  the  advantage  of 
laying  the  largest  eggs,  and  perhaps  as 
many  as  any  other  breed,  jet  it  is  doubtful 
if  any  one  will  be  so  bold  as  to  style  them 
the  "Uest  breed." 

QUALITY  IMPORTANT. 

When  the  market  quality  is  considered, 
we  find  many  desire  size.   The  best  breed 


for  size  can  easily  be  named,  but  it  is  not 
the  "best  breed,"  however.  It  may  have 
size,  and  yet  lack  quality  of  flesh,  and  it 
may  be  of  excellent  quality  of  flesh,  full  of 
juicy  meat  on  the  breast,  and  not  be  large. 
It  may  quickly  fatten  on  a  small  amount  of 
food,  and  be  easily  kept  on  a  city  lot,  and 
yet,  with  all  these  points  in  its  favor,  it 
may  be  a  very  indifferent  breed  for  laying. 
Some  breeds  can  give  better  results  on  corn 
than  will  others,  and  some  will  fatten  so 
readily  on  corn  that  they  will  be  rendered 
useles-i  as  layers  altogether,  for  there  is  an 
art  in  feeding,  and  it  is  often  the  case  that 
the  "best  breed"  depends  on  the  '  best 
man,"  for  upon  the  management  of  the 
flock  depends  the  results  expected. 

WHICH  IS  THE  BEST? 

After  all,  there  is  not  difference  enough, 
in  the  several  breeds,  so  far  as  laying  is  con- 
cerned, to  make  it  a  very  important  matter 
to  discover  the  best  breed.  It  is  doubtful 
if  any  breed  that  may  be  considered  the 
best,  even  under  the  most  favorable  condi- 
tions, will  lay  as  many  as  twenty  eggs 
more  in  a  year  than  the  majority  of  the 
other  breeds.  A  difference  of  ten  eggs  in  a 
year  does  not  exist  between  the  Leghorns, 
Red  Caps,  Hamburgs  and  Minorcas,  and 
which  of  them  is  entitled  to  the  extra  ten 
is  still  a  matter  to  be  solved.  Close  behind 
them,  probably  not  ten  eggs  in  a  year  in 
the  rear,  follow  the  Houdaus,  Brahmas, 
Wyandottes,  Plymouth  Rocks,  Black  Span- 
ish and  Langshans.  It  is  not  worth  the 
time  and  labor  of  attempting  to  discover, 
'•the  best,"  for  they  are  so  close  upon  each 
other  that  the  difference  is  scarcely  notice- 
able. But  change  their  conditions,  and  the 
result  will  be  that  the  farmer's  best  breed 
will  be  the  one  that  is  the  hardiest,  and  the 
hardiest  depends  upon  whether  the  breed 
is  to  be  kept  in  a  cold  or  a  warm  section  of 
the  country. 

SCRUBS  WILL  NOT  ANSWER. 

Of  one  thing  the  farmer  may  rest  assured 
and  that  is  he  will  never  secure  any  "best" 
from  scrub  fowls.  It  there  is  no  pure 
breed  entitled  to  the  distinction  of  best 
how  much  more  difficult  is  it  to  find  merit 
in  that  class  of  fowls  which  have  not  been 
bred  for  any  distinctive  traits  at  all.  Each 
of  the  pure  breeds  is  the  best  in  the  line  on 
which  it  is  placed  to  excel,  but  the  scrubs 
are  nothing  at  all,  no  two  of  them  re- 
sembling, and  one  may  possess  qualities 
directly  opposite  to  the  other.  With  the 
pure  breeds  there  is  uniformity  of  color, 
size  and  general  characteristics.  It  saves 
time  and  labor  to  use  only  the  pure  breeds 
because  for  years  back  the  selection  of  the 
best  has  been  going  on,  and  for  the  farmer 
to  attempt  to  select  the  best  from  scrubs 
he  will  but  only  entail  upon  himself  the 
duty  of  doing  over  that  which  has  already 
been  done,  and  which  required  fifty  years  of 
labor  in  careful  selection  and  experiments 
of  some  of  the  most  experienced  men,  and, 
with  some  of  the  breeds,  much  longer. 

HOW  TO  GET  THE  BEST. 

•Novv,  to  get  the  best  br  eed,  do  a  little 
thinking.  Wbat  kind  of  climate,  soil  and 
buildings  have  you  ?  What  kind  of  foods 
are  cheapest  in  your  section  ?  Do  you 
wish  the  best  breed  for  eggs,  or  the  best  for 
the  market  ?  Do  you  expect  to  raise 
broilers  ?  Are  you  close  to  a  good 
market  ?  These  questions  are  for  the 
reader  to  consider.  He  should  learn  some- 
thing abaut  the  breeds,  for  he  will  not  suc- 
ceed with  any  breed  until  he  does  so,  and 
when  he  has  studied  the  characteristics  of 
the  breed,  and  considered  all  the  necessary 
conditions, he  will  be  able  to  decide  for  him- 
self which  is  "the  best"  for  his  purpose. 

ALL  HAVE  DEFECTS. 

There  is  no  breed,  however  meritorious 
that  does  not  possess  some  defect,  and  the 
same  rule  applies  to  cattle,  horses,  sheep, 
swine  and  poultry.  If  a  thing  is  perfect  it 
cannot  be  more  so,  anu  if  a  bird  or  animal 
is  perfect  in  all  the  requirements  there, 
would  be  no  necessity  for  more  than  one 
breed.  The  perfect  breed  of  fowls,  should 
such  be  originated,  will  leave  no  room  for 
rivals,  all  others  disappearing  before  it. 
The  fact  that  there  are  many  breeds,  each 
having  distinctive  characteristics  and 
merits,  is  conclusive  evidence  that  we  have 
not  succeeded  in  blending  them  into  a  single 
class. 

Perfection  will  not  cease  with  the  breed, 
for  a  breed  is  made  up  of  a  large  number  of 
individuals,  each  individual  being  a  sepa. 
rate  creature  from  the  others,  and  as  it  is 


known  that'  nature  does  not  create  two 
things  alike,  even  the  leaves  on  a  tree,  aud 
the  blades  of  grass  differing,  the  dissimilar- 
ity is  still  greater  when  comparisons  are 
made  with  animals  and  birds.  Any  breeder 
can  easily  distinguish  each  animal  in  a  herd 
though  they  are  of  the  same  breed,  or  may 
be  from  the  same  sire  or  dam.  Perfection, 
then,  must  combine  more  than  is  possible, 
as  not  only  the  breed  must  be  perfected  in 
every  detail,  but  the  individual  character- 
istics of  each  member  thereof  must  be 
brought  to  aunirfomity  of  color,disposition 
capacity,  hardiness  and  size  that  is  beyond 
the  efforts  of  the  breeder  to  accomplish. 

EACH  HEN  IS  ALONE  IN  PERFECTION. 

But  breeds  may  be  nearly  perfect  in  cer- 
tain respects.  A  breed  cannot  be  perfect  in 
even  a  single  characteristic  as  long  as  im- 
provement can  be  made.  The  hen  that  is 
induced  to  lay  180  eggs  in  one  year  only 
holds  a  record  that  may  be  surpassed  at 
some  future  time  by  a  competitor.  She 
may  be  considered  a  perfect  layer,  but  a  de- 
cade may  bring  to  the  front  a  breed 
nearer  perfection,  each  individual  member 
of  which  being  superior  to  the  best  oj. 
the  present  day.  Perfection  is  something 
that  is  always  to  be  attained,  as  there  are 
no  impossibilities  in  undertakings,  and 
nothing  perfect  that  depends  on  the  skill  of 
man. 

IT  TAKES  TIME. 

Our  breeds  of  fowls  are  the  results  of 
skill  and  patience  in  breeding  in  order  to 
render  them  as  perfect  as  possible  in  cer- 
tain respects.  The  Brahma  has  been  bred 
for  size  and  weight,  and  it  has  been  so 
changed  by  domestication  and  selection  that 
its  wings  are  small  and  its  comb  reduced, 
the  one  to  prevent  it  from  flying  and  the 
other  to  protect  it  from  the  frost.  Not 
being  as  active  in  foraging  as  the  smaller 
breeds,  it  is  more  contented  in  confinement, 
and  therefore  is  more  capable  of  giving  good 
results  in  the  winter,  hence  it  holds  a  high 
place  as  a  winter  layer  if  judiciously 
managed. 

A  DIFFERENCE  IN  HABITS. 

The  active  Leghorn,  which  is  small  and 
can  fly  over  the  highest  fence,  is  one  of  the 
best  fowls  for  egg  production ;  but,  in  order 
to  render  it  more  useful,  it  should  be 
allowed  on  a  free  range,  as  it  does  not  en- 
dure confinement  as  well  as  the  large 
Brahma,  and  when  closely  confined  in  yards, 
without  the  privilege  of  exercise,  it  becomes 
addicted  to  feather  pulling,  and  fails  to  re- 
ward his  owner  as  he  anticipated.  Here  we 
have  two  breeds  entirely  dissimilar— the 
Brahma  and  the  Leghorn— the  one  being 
large,  rather  inactive,  heavily  feathered, 
with  a  small  comb,  and  yet  which  is  one  of 
the  favorite  breeds,  while  the  other  is  small, 
has  a  large  comb,  dislikes  confinement,  will 
not  incubate  unless  very  fat,  and  which 
lays  perhaps  more  eggs  than  any  other 
breed  when  it  is  kept  to  the  best  advant  ge 
suitable  to  the  breed. 

A  breed  may  approach  perfection  in  some 
localities  and  be  lacking  in  others.  The  in- 
fluence of  the  climate  has  much  to  do  with 
the  selection  of  a  breed.  "With  all  the  ad- 
vantages in  favor  of  a  breed  for  prolificacy, 
hardiness  is  essential  to  success,  as  disease 
and  loss  may  more  than  baiance  the  gain,  in 
other  directions.  For  cold  climates  a  breed 
with  a  small  comb  will  be  more  capable  of 
enduring  the  winter,  but  in  a  warm  section, 
where  the  birds  can  have  greater  privileges 
in  the  fields  and  are  not  exposed  to  severe 
cold  but  for  a  short  period,  the  small, active 
breeds  will  no  doubt  give  more  satisfactory 
results. 

HERE  IS  THE  BEST. 

The  best  breed  is  the  one  that  you  have 
tested  and  tried  as  the  one  most  adapted  to 
your  section  and  for  your  purpose.  There 
is  no  best  breed  otherwise.  The  best  breed 
in  New  England  may  not  be  the  best  breed 
in  Texas.  Each  individual  farmer  must 
solve  for  himself  the  problem  of  which  is 
the  best  breed.  And,  to  carry  the  selection 
further,  he  must  decide  which  are  the  best 
hens  of  the  best  breed  determined  upon,  for 
individuality  of  the  hens  is  the  most  im- 
portant factor  of  the  Whole.  Each  farmer 
or  poultryman,  however,  should  aim  to 
reach  perfection.  He  may  never  attain  it, 
but  he  will  secure  something  better  from 
his  efforts,  as  there  is  no  limit  to  improve- 
ment. He  should  select  the  best  males  and 
the  most  prolific  hens  for  breeding  pur- 
poses. Any  defects  should  be  obliterated 
if  possible,  so  as  to  have  the  flock  better 
each  year.   If  he  has  succeeded  in  greatly 


increasing  egg  production  he  sh  juld  not  de- 
stroy his  flock  by  aiming  t  combine  market 
quality  with  egg  production.  If  market 
fowls  are  desired  breed  for  the  quality 
sought  in  another  flock.  The  best  egg  pro- 
ducers are  not  always  the  best  market 
fowls.  A  breed  has  only  one  dominant 
talent,  and  seldom  excels  in  more  than  a- 
single  characteristic.  Have  some  object  in 
view.  If  eggs  are  your  object  pay  no  atten- 
tion to  market  quality.  The  egg  producers 
and  the  choice  table  fowls  differ  as  widely 
as  the  Jerseys  and  the  shorthorns  among 
the  cattle,  'the  breeder  of  shorthorns  who 
would  cross  with  a  Jersey  male  would  be 
put  do  wn  on  the  list  as  inexperienced.  The 
breeders  of  poultry  have  the  same  difficul- 
ties to  encounter.  A  breed  has  its  own, 
peculiar  me.-its  and  characteristics,  excel- 
ling in  those  peculiarities  only,  and  any 
attempt  to  combine  the  merits  of  all  the 
breeds  will  only  result  in  anarchy,  and  the 
time  and  labor  so  bssto  .ved  will  be  lost  and 
wasted. 


A  POINT  ABOUT  KEEPING  EGGS.  . 

Pickles  and  preservative  compounds  will 
keep  eggs  for  a  while,  but  such  eggs  will 
not  be  equal  to  those  that  are  fresh,  and 
that  is  where  the  difficulty  is.  Those  who 
wish  to  preserve  eggs  cannot  buy  them  foi- 
that  purpose,  as  the  different  individuals 
from  whom  the  eggs  are  procured  know 
but  little  regarding  tbem,  as  tbey  are  col- 
lected here  and  there  on  the  farm,  and  the 
fresh,  stale,  and  even  the  spoiled  nest  eggs 
will  sometimes  get  among  them.  If  you 
wish  to  make  a  business  of  preserving  eggs 
you  must  keep  your  own  hens,  so  as  to- 
know  just  exactly  what  yoj  are  doing. 
You  should  have  no  cocks  with  the  hens,, 
as  infertile  eggs  will  kesp  three  times  as 
long  as  those  that  contain  the  germs  of 
chicks.  If  they  are  placed  in  a  cool  cellar, 
on  racks  so  that  they  can  be  turned  once  av 
day,  they  will  keep  better  than  if  packed 
in  a  close  box  or  barrel,  as  it  has  been  de- 
monstrated that  a  free  circulation  of  air,and 
turning  the  eggs,  is  the  proper  mode.  We 
do  not  advise  any  one  to  try  the  method  on 
a  large  scale ;  get  a  dozen  of  fertile  eggs 
and  a  dozen  of  infertile  eggs,  lay  them  on 
their  sides  in  a  cool  place,  turn  them  once  a, 
day,  and  then  break  an  eg?  from  each  lot 
once  a  month,  and  you  will  know  exactly 
how  long  they  will  keep. 


THE  SEX  OF  EGGS. 

There  is  no  method  known  for  distin 
tinguishing  the  sex  of  the  chick  by  the  out- 
ward appearance  of  the  egg,  nor  can  any 
person  know  whether  an  egg  is  fertile  or 
infertile  befoie  it  has  been  under  a  hen  for 
a  few  days.  Some  have  claimed  that  round 
eggs,  long  eggs,  rough  or  smooth  eggs  indi- 
cate the  sex,  but  the  results  have  not  cor- 
responded with  such  expectations.  The 
mating  of  old  and  young  males  and  females 
to  obtain  either  sex  desired  has  also  failed,, 
and  until  some  discovery  is  made  that  can 
be  relied  upon  the  whole  matter  will  be- 
conj  ecture. 

FORCING  FOOD  DOWN  FOWLS. 

Instruments  have  been  invented  for 
forcing  or  "crammiug"  fowls  intended  for 
market,  in  order  to  make  them  very  fat  in. 
a  short  time.  Such  a  practice  is  liable  to 
cause  disease  by  impairing  the  digestive 
organs.  It  is  not  the  amount  of  food 
eaten,  but  that  portion  which  is  digested, 
that  gives  increase  of  carcass,  and  the- 
cramming  process  can  only  be  practiced  at 
a  loss  of  food  and  labor.  The  better  plan 
is  to  confine  the  fowls  in  coops  aud  induce 
them  to  eat  as  much  as  possible  by  varying 
the  food  often  and  haviug  it  of  a  digestible 
nature  that  quickly  gives  results. 


HOW  MUCH  FEED  TO  GIVE. 

The  equivalent  of  five  pecks  of  corn  in 
one  year  is  said  to  be  the  allowance  for  one 
hen,  or  a  quart  daily  for  ten  hens.  This 
cannot  be  reliPd  upon,  however,  as  some 
hens  eat  more  than  others,  and  the  manner 
in  which  they  are  kept  and  other  circum- 
stances affect  the  matter.  The  safest  mode 
to  feed  is  to  give  them  all  they  will  eat  at 
night,  with  light  feeding  during  the  day. 
As  each  hen  gets  herself  full  she  will  walk 
off  and  leave  the  feed.  As  soon  as  all  are 
satisfied  give  no  more,  as  food  should  never 
be  left  over.  It  will  be  found  that  while  a. 
certain  quantity  will  suffice  at  one  time  iS 
may  require  more  or  less  at  another. 


THE  POULTRY  KEEPER. 
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MR.  FORSYTH'S  HOUDANS. 

We  present  two  illustrat  ions  in  this  issue 
from  Mr.  James  Forsyth,  Owego,  N.Y. 
Mr.  Forsyth  is  well  known  as  a  breeder  of 
Brown  Leghorns  and  other  varieties,  and 
ua9  won  at  every  show  where  he  has  exhib- 
ited. His  Houdans  have  held  a  high  repu- 
tation. This  breed  belongs  to  the  French 
class,  and  is  known  not  only  as  a  non-sitter 
but  as  a  grand  table  fowl,  being  full  of 
breast  meat,  and  possessing  a  compact 
body.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  pro- 
duced by  combining  the  Polish  and  Dork- 
ing, as  it  has  the  crest  and  non-sitting  char- 
acteristics of  the  former  and  the  five  toes 
and  heavy  body  of  the  latter.  It  has 
proved  a  very  hardy  bird  in  this  country, 
and  is  not  only  an  excellent  utility  fowl 
but  also  beautiful  and  ornamental.  Mr. 
Forsyth  is  well  known  to  our  readers, being 
a  reliable  breeder  of  many  years'  reputation, 
hence  it  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  attempt  to 
add  to  it. 

 •   » 

HEAD  LICE  ON  FOWLS. 

There  is  a  kind  of  louse  that  preys  upon 
the  head  and  neck  of  l he  fowl,  and  which 
cannot  be  detocted  without  examination,  as 
it  does  not  leave  the  bird  and  crawl  on  the 
hands  of  the  person  handling  them,  as  do 
the  mites.  They  are  whitish,  and  resemble 
in  shape  the  human  head  lice.  When  the 
birds  are  attacked  by  these  parasites  great 
pros!  ration  is  the  result,  and  the  debility 
causes  diarrhcua,  with  symptoms  strongly 
resembling  cholera.  When  the  birds  show 
by  their  actions  that  something  is  wrong 
look  along  the  sides  of  the  necks  and  on  the 
heads,  close  down  to  the  roots  of  the  feath- 
ers, and  the  lice  will  be  found.  A  mixture 
of  a  tublespoonful  of  crude  petroleum,  and 
one  of  warm  lard,  with  twenty  drops  car- 
bolic acid  added,  kills  them  instantly.  Rub 
it  in  among  the  feathers  of  the  heads  and 
necks.  Fill  a  sewing  machine  can  with  the 
mixture  and  force,  it  in  the  feathers  along 
the  back.  Put  very  little  grease  on  the 
naked  body  under  the  wings  ;  a  drop-only 
will  answer.  A  little  Persian  insect  pow- 
der added  to  the  mixture  will  make  it  bet- 
ter. Should  it  be  too  thick  to  flow  from 
the  can  thin  it  with  a  little  ordinary  kero- 
sene oil.  Repeat  the  application  as  of  ten 
a9  may  be  necessary  to  rid  the  place  of  the 
vermin. 


HOW  MUCH  SPACE  IN  THE  COOPS. 

In  building  a  poultry  house  or  coop  the 
object  should  be  to  get  the  greatest  availa- 
ble space  on  t lie  floor.  It  matters  not  how 
the  roof  may  be  arranged  provided  it  does 
not  leak,  nor  does  the  height  of  the  walls 
affect  the  usefulness  of  the  coop,  provided 
it  is  warm  within.  The  fowls  should  not 
be  crowded  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  build 
an  expensive  coop  in  order  to  prevent  over- 
crowding. There  should  be  some  rule  for 
calculating  the  space  required  for  each 
fowl.  A  house  10x10  feet  on  the  floor  will 
accommodate  ten  hens  very  nicely,  giving 
them  plenty  of  roosting  room,  as  well  as 
sufficient  space  on  the  floor  when  they  are 
kept  inside  on  stormy  days.  This  allows 
ten  square  feet  to  each  hen,  which  may  be 
made  a  basis  for  calculating  for  any  num- 
ber of  fowTls  ;  but  a  house  ten  feet  deep  will 
give  two  roosts,  each  ten  feet  long,  making 
twenty  running  feet  of  roost,  and  as  one 
foot  in  length  «f  roost  gives  space  enough 
for  each  hen,  twenty  hens  can  be  made  com- 
fortable on  the  roosts  at  night ;  but  as  they 
may  be  crowded  on  the  floor  during  the 
day,  great  care  must  be  taken  to  keep  it 
clean.  Thus  by  good  care  and  management 
we  may  estimate  live  square  ftet  of  room 
for  each  hen,  and  they  will  thrive 
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KEEP  YOUR  OBJECTS  IN  VIEW. 

Hens  afford  a  profit  from  eggs  and  flesh, 
and  yet  the*  excel,  according  to  the  breeds 
used,  in  either  direction.  He  who  wishes 
to  make  eggs  a  specialty  should  pay  but 
very  little  attention  to  the  market  qualities 
of  the  breed,  while  those  who  wish  to  raise 
the  hest  birds  for  market  should  make 
eggs  a  secondary  matter.  It  should  be  the 
aim  to  secure  both,  if  possible,  but  no 
breed  combines  in  itself  all  the  require- 
ments for  eggs  and  flesh.  If  we  secure  a 
breed  that  conies  up  to  such  a  standard  it 
may  be  lacking  in  some  other  direction, 
perhaps  tender  when  young  and  not  hardy. 
Always,  however,  have  a  definite  object  in 
view. 


NEW  BLOOD. 

Put  fresh  blood  iu  the  flock  every  year. 
Breed  up  for  vigor,  and  the  flock  will  be 
strong  and  hardy.  Do  not  object  to  spend- 
ing a  few  dollars  every  year  for  eggs  from 
good  stock,  for  every  dollar  so  spent  is  ten 
dollars  saved.  It  makes  but  little  differ- 
ence what  kind  of  fowls  you  keep,  from 
Bantams  to  Brahmas,  or  even  common 
ones,  so  that  thev  are  infused  with  new 
blood  annually,  though  the  better  the  breed 
the  larger  the  profit.  The  hens  may  some- 
times be  of  any  sort,  but  tho  coctcs  must 
always  be  from  a  pure  breed.  Breeding  up 
is  one  of  the  ground  works  of  success,  and 
if  this  is  adhered  to,  the  stock  will  gradu- 
ally become  more  valuable,  for  good  breeds, 
careful  management  and  warm  quarters 
always  gives  satisfaction.  Lack  of  vigor 
may  often  be  traced  to  a  failure  to  infuse 
new  blood.  Often  when  the  most  generous 
treatment  fails  to  insure  success,  the  fault 
is  in  not  properly  breeding  the  flock  to  the 
requirements;  and  to  guard  against  all 
mistakes  in  that  respect  a  cock  from  some 
of  the  pure  breeds  should  be  procured 
every  year. 

FEATHERS  FOR  QUILTING  COVERLETS. 

An  excellent  way  to  dispose  of  the  feath- 
ers from  a  few  fowls  is  to  trim  the  plumes 


and  should  be  made  to  scratch  for  them 
also,  as  they  cau  be  thrown  among  leaves 
or  litter.  Such  hens  often  suddenly  die, 
being  found  lying  under  the  roost,  the 
cause  being  apoplexy. 


THE  WINDOWS  TO  HOUSES. 

Fowls  love  plenty  of  light,  and  the  more 
glass  one  can  have  to  a  poultry  house  the 
better,  but  as  glass  admits  heat  it  also  al- 
lows it  to  radiate  off.  Hence  it  is  well  to 
have  plenty  of  glass  during  the  day,  but  at 
night  the  windows  should  be  protected  by 
a  curtain  or  shutter.  It  does  not  take  a 
large  window  to  afford  all  the  heat  needed. 
Light  is  the  most  important.  Unless  the 
poultry  house  is  well  lighted  the  fowls  will 
not  remain  Inside.  They  prefer  the  cold 
with  plenty  of  light  to  warmth  and  com- 
fort in  a  gloomy  house. 


INCREASING  EGG  PRODUCTION. 

In  every  flock  there  will  be  one  or  two 
hens  that  will  lay  more  eggs  than  the 
others,  and  these  hens  should  be  especially 
selected  as  the  ones  from  which  next  year's 
pullets  should  come.  But  do  not  forget 
the  fact  that  in  the  breeding  of  roosters 
fliere  is  an  advantage  to  bo  gained  by  using 
the  eggs  from  some  pure-bred  hen  for  that 


ENCLOSURES  FOR  DUCKS. 

One  advantage  in  keeping  the  heavy 
breeds  of  ducks  is  that  the  young  ones  can- 
be  kept  inside  of  a  yard  having  a  fence 
only  one  foot  high,  which  is  quite  a  matter 
of  importance  when  estimating  the  cost  of 
the  buildings  and  fences.  Last  season  we 
raised  a  large  number  of  Pekin  ducks  in  a. 
small  yard  surrounded  by  a  one-foot  high 
board  fence,  and  they  have  uever  made  any 
attempt  to  get  over  it,  although  they  are 
now  adults.  Some  breeds  of  ducks,  how- 
ever, are  sood  flyers,  and  cannot  be  confined 
very  easily,  even  with  a  high  fence. 

HOUDANS  FOR  MARKET. 

There  is  no  better  table  bird  than  the 
Houdan,  and  it  should  properly  be  the  mar- 
ket bird,  but  its  dark  legs  prevent  the  buy- 
ers from  preferring  it.  Yet  its  small  bones, 
delicate,  jnicy  flesh,  and  small  proportion 
of  offal,  places  it  at  tho  head  of  all  fow  Is 
for  the  table,  that  combine  quality  and  egg 
production,  for  the  hens  of  this  breed  are 
non-sitters,  and  lay  equal  to  those  of  any 
other  breed,  though  they  arc  not  first-class 
layers  iu  winter.  Crossed  on  the  Brahma 
the  Houdan  produces  a  very  large  fowl, 
and  one  that  is  superior  to  either  parent  in 
many  respects. 

THE  COCHIN  BREEDS. 

There  are  five  distinct  recognized  breeds 
of  Cochins— the  White,  Black,  Buff,  Par- 
tridge, and  Pea- comb  Partridge.  They 
differ  only  in  color,  the  latter,  however, 
having  a  comb  similar  to  that  of  the 
Brahma.  The  Cochins  are  very  compact 
fowls,  heavily  feathered,  and  very  hardy. 
As  layers  they  are  up  to  the  average  and 
are  considered  the  best  sitters  known, 
though  their  heavy  weights  sometimes 
cause  the  hens  to  crush  the  chicks.  For 
hatching  young  turkeys  they  are  invalu- 
able. 

TEACHING  THE  HENS  TO  EAT  EGGS. 

Never  throw  the  egg  shells  where  the 
hens  can  have  access  to  them.  Many  good 
birds  are  the  subjects  of  bad  habits  by  be- 
ing placed  in  the  way  of  temptation.  If 
the  hens  find  the  shells  are  not  objection- 
able, they  will  naturally  begin  to  eat  the 
eggs  in  the  nests,  and  especially  after  they 
have  devoured  the  contents  of  an  egg  that 
has  been  broken.  Never  place  anything 
before  the  hens  that  may  cause  them  to  ac- 
quire vices,  for  a  vice,  such  as  egg  eating, 
or  feather  pulling,  may  become  so  great  an 
evil  as  to  compel  a  destruction  of  the  whole 
flock  and  beginning  with  new  fowls. 

SHAPES  OF  THE  COMBS 

A  pea-comb,  such  as  is  possessed  by  tho 
Brahmas,  resembles  three  small  single 
combs  joined  together  at  base  and  rear,  be- 
ing lower  and  narrower  at  front  and  rear 
than  at  the  center,  the  largest  one  being  in 
the  middle,  each  one  of  the  three  serrated 
and  distinct  from  the  other.  A  rose,  or 
double  comb,  is  broad,  with  usually  a  spike 
projecting  from  the  rear.  A  single  comb 
is  simply  a  straight,  serrated,  erect  comb 
on  cocks,  though  falling  to  one  side  on 
sonic  breeds  with  hens. 


KEEPING  OLD  HENS. 

Although  having  alluded  to  it  before,  we 
wish  to  urge  our  readers  to  keep  the  old 
liens  if  eggs  are  desired  for  hatching  pur- 
poses. An  impression  has  grown  that  a 
hen  becomes  less  valuable  after  her  secoDd 
year,  and  that  she  must  be  substituted  by  a 
pullet.  It  is  a  mistake.  A  hen  is  in  her 
prime  at  three  and  four  years  old.  We 
know  of  au  old  hen  that  lived  sixteen  years 
and  was  a  good  layer  at  ten  years  of  age. 
She  laid  three  eggs  the  last  year  of  her  life. 
We  have  a  hen  now  eight  years  old,  that 
laid  123  eggs  last  year,  and  is  ready  to  dis- 
count the  young  pullets  the  coming  season. 
Her  mother  was  six  years  old  when  she 
laid  the  eggs  from  which  the  daughter  was 
hatched,  which  shows  well  for  her  vitality. 
While  we  do  not  claim  that  aged  hens  are 
valuable  yet  we  see  no  necessity  for  sacri- 
ficing a  good  hen  as  long  as  she  lays  well, 
and  they  may  be  profitably  kept  until  tbey 
are  six  or  seven  years  old.  The  supposi- 
tion that  a  hen  lays  only  GOO  eggs  in  her 
life,  and  then  ceases,  is  incorrect.  We 
know  of  several  hens  that  have  laid  1000, 
and  are  still  at  work.  After  a  hen  is 
eighteen  months  old  her  eggs  usually  hatch 
well,  especially  if  mated  with  a  strong, 
vigorous  cockerel,  being  much  better  than 
oullets  in  that  resne.c.t. 


HOUDAN  COCK. 
"  Champion  Leo,"  Owned  by  Jas.  Forsyth,  Owego,  N.  Y 

from  the  stump,  put  them  in  a  bag  and 
steam  them,  or  wash  in  boiling  water  by 
stirring  the  bag  with  a  stick.  A  teaspoou- 
ful  of  chloride  of  lime  in  the  water,  just  be- 
fore taking  the  bag  out  of  the  boiler,  will 
be  beneficial.  Then  rinse  in  clean,  warm 
water  and  hang  them  up  in  the  sun  until 
they  are  thoroughly  dry,  occasionally  beat- 
ing the  bag  with  a  stick.  The  soft  feathers 
so  prepared  will  answer  well  for  lining 
quilt,  coverlets  or  making  small  pillows. 


purpose.  If  some  breeder  would  aim  to 
so  breed  his  hens  as  to  select  sires  and 
dams  descended  from  good  laying  stock 
only,  the  time  will  come  when  he  will  have 
added  fully  fifty  per  cent  or  more  to  the 
value  ef  his  flock. 


UTILIZING  SOAP  BOXES. 

A  soap  or  candle  box  makes  one  of  the 
best  articles  in  which  to  have  the  nest,  as 
it  can  be  removed  to  the  outside  ,  and 
cleaned  easily.  The  nests  should  not  be 
over  the  roosts  as  the  birds  will  perch  on 
the  highest  places  and  cause  the  nests  to 
become  filthy  by  roosting  on  them.  The 
hens  should  be  allowed  to  walk  into  the 
nests  instead  of  jumping  down  upon  the 
eggs,  which  often  breaks  them,  especially 
if  the  birds  are  heavy. 


KEEP  STRICT  ACCOUNTS. 

Mark  down  the  number  of  eggs  laid,  con- 
sumed in  the  family,  or  sold.  Know 
exactly  what  the  feed  costs,  the  kind,  and 
the  season  the  hens  laid  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  eggs.  Weigh  all  fowls  sold,  so  as  to 
arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  how  many  pounds 
of  poultry  were  produced  instead  of  how 
many  carcasses.  Keep  an  account  of  all 
losses,  by  death  or  accident,  the  price  of 
eggs  for  each  week,  and  so  inform  yourself 
in  order  to  be  guided  in  your  operations 
another  season. 


D0UBLE-Y0LKED  EGGS. 

We  often  read  of  large,  double-yolked 
eggs,  and  they  are  matters  of  boast  witli 
some.  The  fact  is,  howev-r,  that  when  a 
hen  lays  double-yolked  eggs  it  indicates 
that  she  is  not  in  proper  condition.  The 
chances  are  that  she  is  too  fat,  and  her 
whole  system  out  of  order.  She  should 
then  be  fed  very  sparingly,  on  oats  only, 


THE  SITTING  HENS. 

Some  persons  sprinkle  the  eggs  under  the 
hens,  while  many  change  the  nests  to  damp 
locations.  This  is  unnecessary.  A  hen 
does  as  well  up  a  dry  hay  loft  as  when  on 
the  ground,  and  what  she  most  desires 
when  on  the  nest  is  to  be  undisturbed,  and 
allowed  to  manage  the  matter  in  her  own 
way.  Her  instinct  will  usually  prompt 
her  to  use  the  best  iu<  hods  necessary  to 
success  and  those  w  ho  a. tempt  to  assist 
her  waste  their  time  and  labor. 
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THE  POULTRY  KEEPER. 


May 


A  FEED  AND  WATER-TROUGH. 

A  design  for  a  feed  and  water-trough  is 
sent  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Sanford,  Greenville, 
N.  Y.,  who  describes  it  thus:  "  It  can  be 
made  to  run  the  whole  length  of  a  poultry 
house  if  desired,  and  is  divided  into  parti- 
tions every  six  feet.  To  operate  it,  unhook 
it  and  push  the  lid,  A,  back,  so  as  to  put  in 
the  feed  or  water.  The  box,  B,  is  of  any 
preferred  length,  four  inches  high  on  the 
back,  five  inches  high  in  front  and  five 
inches  wide.  The  partition  is  of  six-inch 
board,  with  lath  above.  Fig.  1  shows  the 
box  opened  for  the  fowls.  Fig.  2  shows  the 
box  with  the  partition  thrown  back  to  pre- 
vent the  fowls  from  getting  in  the  way. 
The  partition  refers  to  its  use  as  a  partition 
wall,  the  box  being  so  arranged  that  the 
partition  closes  out  the  fowls  when  the  box 
is  being  filled. 


overcrowd:ng. 


Trying  too  keep  too  many  fowls  at  the 
least  expense  for  room  has  been  a  cause  of 
frequent  failure.  The  temptation  to  add  a 
few  more  hens,  simply  because  the  hen- 
house is  commodious,  crowds  the  fowls  so 
that  they  cannot  thrive.  It  is  not  the 
room,  or  space  on  the  floor  and  roosts  that 
does  the  damage,  but  the  bringing  of  too 
many  together,  which  means  competition 
and  a  struggle  for  existence.  In  all  flocks 
may  be  found  a  few  "boss  hens"  that  domi- 
neer over  those  that  are  weak  and  timid. 
If  food  is  provided  the  stronger  supply 
themselves  first;  the  timid  ones  keep  off 
and  often  go  hungry  when  the  others  are 
full.  The  flock  should  never  be  a  mob. 
The  nearer  the  approach  to  a  "family"  the 
better,  aud  this  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact 
that  smaller  flocks  lay  more  eggs  in  pro- 
portion to  numbers  than  large  flocks. 
Feeding  and  good  management  cannot  com- 
pensate for  lack  of  contentment.  A  good 
laying  hen  must  be  comfortable  and  happy. 
She  should  be  so  situated  as  to  have  no 
fear  or  disturbance.  When  large  numbers 
are  crowded  together  each  interferes  with 
the  other,  and  jealousy,  greediness.quarrels 
and  combats  ensue.  No  two  "families" 
can  live  together  contentedly  in  the  same 
house. 


DUCKS  AS  INSECT  DESTROYERS. 

The  duck  does  not  scratch,  and  it  eats 
insects  that  other  fowls  refuse.  We  have 
never  seen  them  eat  the  potato  bug,  but 
believe  they  will  do  so  if  very  hungry. 
They  are  voracious,  devouring  both  animal 
and  vegetable  food  with  avidity,  and  for 
that  reason  do  more  damage  in  gardens 
than  the  hens.  But  as  soon  as  the  garden- 
ing season  is  over,  and  the  fields  also 
cleared  off,  it  will  pay  to  let  loose  a  large 
flock  of  ducks,  not  so  much  for  the  pro- 
tection they  may  confer  at  the  time,  but  be- 
cause they  will  eat  the  insects  that  are 
getting  ready  for  the  next  year.  As  the 
duck  digests  its  food  rapidly,  and  seems  to 
be  always  hungry,  the  amount  of  work 
done  by  them  in  the  destruction  of  insects 
will  be  "'ery  great. 


POULTRY  AND  FRUIT. 

About  200  plum  or  peach  trees  can  be 
grown  on  an  acre  of  land.  If  the  land  is 
divided  into  yards,  and  the  hens  kept 
therein,  the  droppings  will  manure  the 
soil,  the  hens  will  protect  the  trees,  aud  the 
production  of  fruit  be  increased.  But  i  he 
chief  advantage  will  be  that  it  enables  the 
owner  of  a  small  tract  to  grow  not  only  a 
crop  of  fruit  but  also  to  produce  eggs  and 
poulty  for  market,  thus  utilizing  the  land 
more  profitably,  and  it  would  be  well  for 
all  fruit  growers  to  give  this  subject  their 
consideration. 


REMEDY  FOR  SORE  HEAD. 

Mr.  S.  C  Walters,  iu  the  California  Agri- 
culturist, says:  "Sore  head  has  been  quite 
prevalent  among  fowls  in  this  part,  taking 
sixty  per  cent,  of  some  flocks.  Here  is  a 
simple  remedy:  "Dip  the  head  in  meat 
brine  and  wash  with  the  brine  all  parts  af- 
fected. I  believe  the  disease  is  caused  by  a 
minute  insect,  which  brine  will  destroy 
without  injury  to  the  eyes.  I  have  had 
some  bad  cases,  one  hen  so  bad  that  her 
wings  were  rotten,  through  contact  with 
the  head.  The  brine  wash  cured  her  and  I 
have  not  lost  one  since  I  tried  this  remedy. 


EGGS  ON  ICE. 

Not  very  many  years  ago  it  was  a  chronic 
complaint  in  winter  that  tbere  were  scarcely 
any  eggs  in  the  market,  aud  those  that  were 
advertised  for  sale  were  so  awfully  dear 
that  only  the  rich  could  well  afford  to  buy 
them.  Then  came  the  lime  egg.  About 
thirty  years  ago  a  chemist  conceived  the 
idea  of  preserving  eggs  by  means  of  a 
"pickle."  This  was  composed  of  water- 
lime,  salt  and  saltpetre. 

Owing  to  the  sweat  of  wooden  barrels 
when  filled  with  this  decoction  it  was  cus- 
tomary for  every  egg-raiser,  whether  far- 
mer or  otherwise,  to  have  a  vat  built, 
usually  in  his  cellar,  composed  of  brick  or 
stone.  When  this  was  lined  with  cement 
he  could  pack  therein  thousands  of  dozens 
of  eggs,  aud  thus  preserve  them  until  the 
price  had  gone  up  from  ten  cents  wholesale 
to  twenty-five  cents  per  dozen.  Then  he 
would  sell  at  a  fine  profit. 

Selected  eggs  thus  packed  would  not 
deteriorate  grea  ly  in  ninety  days,  and  the 
business  grew  to  such  proportions  that 
these  mammoth  egg-silos  were  constructed 
in  the  country  surrounding  New  York  to 
supply  this  market.  These  were  often 
forty  by  forty  feet  square,  aud  sunk  into 
the  earth  to  prevent  freezing,  so  they  were 
really  immense  underground  refrigerators. 

Thousands  of  barrels  of  eggs  were  sent 
by  steamer  to  other  ports,  and  the  "Yankee 
winter  egg"  was  as  well  known  as  are 
Edison's  inventions.  In  taking  these  eggs 
from  the  vats  the  handlers  used  to  suffer 
terrible  torture  from  the  constant  soaking 
of  their  hands  in  the  "pickle,"  and  rubber 
gloves  were  tried,  but  they  retarded  the 
work  too  much.  The  remedy  came  in  the 
shape  of  cold  storage.  This  is  now  the 
thing  aud  it  has    wrought  a  wondrous 


"fresh  seconds"  to  the  ordinary  groceryman 
The  purchaser  can  then  wash  them,  and 
when  they  appear  after  a  three  minute  boil 
on  the  table  of  your  boarding  house,  they 
are  immaculate  in  their  appearance. 

The  boxes  delivered  at  the  storage  ware- 
house contain  360  eggs,  or  thirty  dozens, 
and  each  sorter  calculates  on  sorting  about 
two  boxes  an  hour.  When  he  is  practically 
through  with  his  day's  work  the  "stower" 
or  stevedore's  work  begins.  He  takes  each 
box  of  "primes"  and  stows  it  away  in  the 
cold  storage  vaults. 

This  individual  invariably  wears  a  thick 
cardigan  jacket  over  his  vest,  and  this  is 
none  too  warm,  for  when  he  is  working  the 
hardest  he  finds  himself  in  a  temperature 
that  is  never  allowed  to  go  above  thirty-six 
degrees  Fahrenheit.  As  in  a  conservatory, 
there  are  thermometers  everywhere,  and 
the  temperature  is  as  assiduously  looked 
after  and  attended  to  as  that  of  a  dying 
patient  in  au  hospital.  On  the  other  hand 
the  mercury  in  a  cold  storage  egg  house 
must  not  drop  lower  than  zero,and,  in  fact, 
it  is  kept  as  near  eighteen  or  twenty  degrees 
as  possible,  this  being  the  the  temperature 
that  is  found  to  be  the  most  advantageous 
for  preserving  purposes. 

Last  fall  there  were  about  125,000,000  of 
egns  put  iu  cold  storage  warehouses  in  and 
about  this  city.  But  this  vast  amount  does 
not  by  any  means  supply  the  consumption 
of  the  metropolis.  Illinois,  Indiana,  Mich- 
igan and  other  Western  States  supply  sev- 
eral million  more,  and  these  are  late  in  the 
season — that  is,  in  February  and  March, 
when  they  are  transported  here  in  cold 
storage  cars. 

It  costs  no  more  to  handle  and  stow  eggs 
of  large  size  thau  it  does  smaller  ones,  so 
the  large  Wes  tern  selected  bring  prices  that 
fully  pay  for  their  long  haul  Eastward. 


eggs  at  a  certain  price  to  these  storage  inen. 
—Now  York  News. 
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change.  It  has  cheapened  eggs,  although 
the  experiments  first  tried  were  somewhat 
on  an  expensive  scale.  It  is  seldom  that 
one  finds  an  addled  egg  that  comes  from  a 
cold  storage  warehouse.  The  reason  of 
this  is  that  they  are  carefully  selected  be- 
fore being  put  in. 

A  cold  storage  egg  house  in  this  city  is  an 
interesting  study.  The  "stock"  is  brought 
in  during  August  and  September,  aud  con- 
tinued until  the  hens  cease  laying.  As  the 
eggs  arrive  they  are  sorted,  This  is  a  job 
that  requires  not  only  dexterity  in  hand- 
ling, but  a  practiced  eye.  The  place  where 
the  sortage  goes  on  is  always  &  dark  one. 
A  sperm  candle  about  two  inches  in  diam- 
eter, such  as  is  used  by  plumbers,  is  the 
only  light  allowed  to  the  sorter.  He  seats 
himself  on  an  empty  box,  places  his  light 
unon  another,  pulls  a  crate  of  eggs  to  his 
left  and  a  packing  box  to  his  right.  Theu 
he  is  ready  for  business.  With  lightning 
rapidity  he  seizes  three  eggs  with  one  hand, 
aud  with  the  other  passes  each  one  quickly 
before  the  flame  of  his  candle.  Iu  au  in- 
stant each  is  graded.  There  are  five  grades, 
and  his  skill,  which  has  become  almost 
intuitive,  immediately  classifies  each  egg. 
It  is  either  "good,"  "cracked,"  "stale," 
"diity,"or  "rotten"  Those  in  the  latter 
category  are  cast  into  the  garbage  barrel. 
The  "cracked"  are  sold  to  first-class,  and 
the  "stale"  to  second-class  bakers. 

The  term  "dirty  eggs"  may  amuse  the 
reader,  and  one  might  say,  "Why  on  earth 
don't  they  wash  tiiem  ?  "  The  answer  is, 
it  doesn't  pay.  Eggs  are  too  delicate  au 
article  to  admit  of  much  handling,  aud  the 
less  they  are  manipulated  the  better.  It  is 
a  peculiar  coincidence,  but  nevertheless  a 
fact,  that  a  dirty  egg  is  almost  always  a 
good  one,  but  iis  influence  would  be  bad 
when  subjected  to  the  confinement  of  a  cold 
storage  egg-house.  Therefore  they  are 
carefully  packed  by  themselves  and  sold  as 


From  the  statistics  gathered  during  the 
past  five  years  it  is  evident  that  Bew 
Yorkers  are  becoming  great  egg  consumers. 
In  fact,  the  increase  in  the  supply  has  been 
nearly  eighteen  per  cent,  per  year  during 
that  time,  and  this  has  been  met  half  way 
by  the  demand. 

While  ice  has  been  a  great  factor  in  the 
past  in  the  cold  storage  business,  it  is  plain 
to  be  seen  that  compressed  air  will  super- 
sede it  entirely.  By  its  use  the  tempera- 
ture can  easily  be  kept  constantly  at  one 
point,  and  an  even  temperature  is  geatly  to 
be  desired.  With  its  use  also  considerable 
extra  help  is  dispensed  with,  for  there  is  an 
automatic  arrangement  which  regulates  the 
compressors  as  well  as  the  ventilators. 

The  wages  of  egg  handlers  varies  from  $2 
to  $3  per  day,  according  to  their  experience 
and  dexterity.  A  man  who  can  grade  and 
count  two  boxes,  or  720  eggs  an  hour,  is 
worth  $3  per  day  to  an  egg-storage  man. 

As  in  other  trades,  some  are  slow,  while 
others  more  expert  get  on  rapidly  in  ac- 
quiring knowledge  of  the  trade.  The  main 
trouble  with  the  Dusiness,  however,  is  that 
it  is  not  steady,  and  is  really  only  good  for 
about  four  months  in  the  year,  but  expert 
handlers  and  graders  make  good  egg  buyers 
and  many  are  employed  by  the  storagemen 
as  such  during  the  summer  months,  send- 
ing them  through  New  Jersey,  Pennsylva- 
nia and  Northern  and  Western  New  York 
buying  eggs.  The  men  do  not  as  a  general 
thing  deal  with  the  producer.  In  most  of 
the  small  towns  the  man  who  keeps  the 
general  store  is  the  middleman .  He  takes 
eggs  from  all  the  farmers  in  the  surround- 
ing territory,  paying  them  part  in  cash  and 
part  in  trade,  in  this  way  be  gets  large 
accumulations,  and  then  he  makes  his  deals 
with  the  buyers,  who  test  the  quality  aud 
ship  direct  to  their  employers. 

Often  these  country  storekeepers  make 
contracts  to  deliver  a  certain  number  of 


VALUE  OF  EGGS  IMPORTED. 

In  order  that  our  readers  may  know 
something  of  the  value  of  the  eggs  we  buy 
from  other  countries  we  give  the  several 
tables  below.  On  Oct.  6th,  1890,  a  tariff  of 
five  cents  per  dozen  was  placed  on  eggs. 
The  imports  from  June  30th,  1883,  to  June 
30th,  1893,  is  given  below: 

Dozens.  Value. 

1883  15,279,005  $2,667,604 

1881  16,487,201  2,677,630 

1885  16,098,450  2,476,672 

1886  16,092,5S3  2,173,454 

1887  13,936,054  1,960,396 

18SS  15,642,861  2,312,478 

1889  15,918,809  2,418,976 

1890  15,062,796  2,074,912 

1891   8,233,043  1,185,595 

1892    4,188,492  522,240 

1893    3,295,842  392,617 

The  following  table  shows  the  several 

countries  from  which  eggs  were  received 
for  the  year  ending  June  30th,  1889: 

From—  Dozens.  Dollars. 

Austria-Hungarv   1,528  382 

Belgium   215,164  33,223 

China   126,300  6,425 

Denmark   74.950  11,899 

France   140  24 

Germany   73,:  55  14,119 

England   4,914  897 

Scotland   4,100  820 

Nova  Scotia,  New 
Bru  nswic  k,  a  n  d 
Prince  Edward  Is- 
land  3,637,222  481,609 

Quebec,  Ontario,  Man- 
itoba and  the  North- 
west Territory   11,731,864  1,S64,020 

British  Columbia   975  86 

Hong  Kong   15,219  780 

Italy   12,468  2,078 

Japan   20  5 

Mexico   18,587  2,380 

Netherlands   500  70 

Cuba   1,503  154 

Turkey  in  Asia     5 

Total                     15,918,809  2,418,976 

It  will  be  noticed  that  even  Japan  and 
Turkey  sent  us  eggs,  yet  our  farmers  who 
live  ouly  a  hundred  miles  from  our  large 
cities  do  not  seen  to  make  eggs  pay, — that 
is,  some  of  them  so  state. 

The  following  table  shows  the  ports  of 
entry  at  which  the  eggs  from  foreign  coun- 
tries were  received: 

Dozens.  Dollars. 

Aroostook,  Me                    1,958  277 

Bangor,  Me                      546.826  68,142 

Bath,  Me                              385  35 

Boston  and  Charles- 
town,  Mass                  1,938,267  270,990 

Buffalo  Creek,  N.  Y...    5,740,946  920,096 

Cape  Vincent  N.  Y...         9.400  1,347 

Champlain,  N.  Y               829,894  125,603 

Corpus  Christi,  Tex.. .            32  4 

Cuyahoga,  0                          600  80 

Detroit,  Mich                    437,993  54,314 

Genesee,  N.  Y                        735  104 

Gloucester,  Mass                 15.783  2,342 

Huron,  Mich                      11,777  1,418 

Key  West,  Fla                     1,503  154 

Marblehead,  Mass                 1,729  204 

New  London,  Conn....           316  33 

New  York.  N.  Y                392,469  63.845 

Niagara,  N.  Y                 1,412,963  240,686 

Oswegatchie,  N.  Y           1,020,293  141,521 

Oswego,  N.  Y..                         25  6 

Paso  del  Norte,  Tex., 

New  Mexico                    18.555  2,376 

Passamaquoddy,  Me..     1,1^2,638  138,131 

Philadelphia,  Pa     5 

Portland  and  Fal- 
mouth, Me                       2,681  328 

Portsmouth,  N.  H....           164  18 

Providence,  E.  1                      30  6 

Puget  Sound,  Wash...  975  86 
Salem    and  Beverlv, 

Mass  .".          4,184  563 

Sandusky,  0                         720  62 

Sau  Francisco,  Cal....       126,300  6,425 

Superior,  Mich                     7,764  1,162 

Vermont                        2,20(5,070  377,407 

Waldoborough,  Me....         3,364  485 

Willamette,  Ore                 10,215  607 

All  other  custom  dis- 
tricts                               1,255  211 

Total   15,918,809  2,418,976 

The  result  has  been  that  we  have  kept 
out  eggs  from  Canada  but  we  do  not  be- 
lieve it  was  wise  in  us  to  do  so,  as  we  have 
lost  a  large  trade  with  Canada  in  pure  bred 
stock,  which  nearly  equals  some  of  the  arti- 
cles, in  value,  which  she  sold  us.  We  give 
the  tables  above,  however,  for  future  refer- 
ence. 


MARKING  POULTRY. 

A  simple  and  harmless  method  is  to 
thread  a  fine  needle  and  then  pass  the 
thread  through  a  solution  of  India  ink. 
The  needle  can  then  be  drawn  through  the 
skin  under  the  wings,  or  at  the  top  of  the 
thighs,  in  any  direction  desired,  aud  a  mark 
will  be  left  in  the  skin  for  recognition. 
This  will  enable  those  wbose  coops  are 
robbed  to  distinguish  the  fowls  belonging 
to  them,  should  they  be  picked,  as  any 
kind  of  mark  can  be  made  with  the  thread. 
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BREEDING  AND  LAYERS. 

MRS.  E.  J.  BULL,  YELLOW  SPRINGS,  OHIO. 

I  am  an  amateur  breeder.  Have  raised 
Plymouth  Rocks  (barred)  for  ten  years.  I 
bought  my  stock  from  your  advertisers, 
and,  with  one  exception,  got  the  worth  of 
my  money.  I  keep  eishty  in  two  flocks. 
They  have  the  unlimited  range  of  100  acres. 
From  these  I  furnish  two  incubators  and 
have  been  doing  so  for  three  years  with 
success.  In  my  yard  of  fancy  birds  I  have 
six  birds  mated  to  a  handsome  cockerel.  I 
think  the  man  gets  the  premiums  quite  as 
often  as  the  birds.  1  am  a  woman,  how- 
ever, and  it  is  such  an  expense  to  me  to  ex- 
hibit; that  is  the  only  reason  I  have  not. 
When  I  see  a  sick  bird  its  head  comes  off 
directly.  I  have  tried  doctoring  sick  fowls 
to  my  entire  satisfaction,  and  also  to  my 
cost.  I  think  too  many  breeders  neglect 
the  laws  of  health  for  the  fancy  points.  I 
cannot  quite  agree  with  our  good  editor  in 
always  breeding  from  the  best  layers.  I 
have  one  Plymouth  Hock  that  has  proved  a 
jewel  to  me ;  the  only  one  I  raised  from  a 
$2.00  sitting.  She  is  strong,  large  framed, 
well  built,  and  weighs  teu  pounds,  but  for 
eggs  alone  I  wouldn't  give  her  perch  room. 
Every  egg  I  set  is  sure  to  bring  a  good, 
stout  chick,  that  will  almost  take  care  of  it- 
self. She  has  been  worth  fifty  dollars  to 
me  in  the  good  done  to  my  flock.  I  have 
had  lots  of  experience  with  lice,  roup,  mink 
and  all  the  other  things.  After  the  returns 
are  all  iu  I  would  like  to  know  who  really 
got  the  premiums  on  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks  at  the  World's  Fair.  I  live  within 
nine  miles  of  the  man  who  claims  the  honor. 


FEEDING  MOULDY  FOOD. 

J.  W.  BAKER,  WIDOWVILLE,  OlIIO. 

As  I  read  so  many  letters  on  different 
subjects  and  of  experience  of  poultrymen, 
I  shall  proceed  to  tell  my  experience  of  a 
very  short  period  of  my  life.  I  have  been 
in  the  poultry  business  about  nine  months. 
I  built  a  poultry  house  twelve  by  twenty 
feet,  the  yard  being  108x200  feet  long;  the 
fence  is  six  feet  high,  and  has  a  twelve 
inch  board  at  the  bottom  to  keep  the  small 
chicks  in  and  to  keep  the  fence  from  sway- 
ing. I  purchased  an  incubator  which  holds 
200  egas.  Out  of  120  eggs  I  hatched  110  as 
fine  chickens  as  you  ever  saw.  But  I  shall 
tell  you  the  luck  I  had  with  them.  I 
bought  a  sack  of  cornmeal  and  commenced 
to  fei'd  as  your  paper  directed,  and  inside 
of  two  weeks  I  had  about  one  dozen  left,  so 
I  blamed  it  on  the  paper,  of  course,  but  in 
course  of  time  I  found  out  that  the  meal 
was  ground  out  of  mouldy  corn,  or  it  was 
so  old  it  became  mouldy  after  it  was 
ground.  I  had  at  one  time,  in  August, 
eighty«ix  head  of  Pekin  ducks  and  200 
head  of  chicks.  The  ducks  looked  as  if 
they  had  roup;  their  eyes  mattered,  closed, 
and  their  heads  swelled.  They  would  not 
eat.  All  they  wanted  to  do  was  to  sit  on 
the  water  and  there  they  would  die.  I  did 
everything  1  could,  or  ever  heard  of,  for 
them,  but  nothing  did  any  good.  Well, 
they  are  all  dead  but  thirty.  My  chickens 
did  very  well  after  I  got  away  with  the 
spoiled  cornmeal  and  head  lice.  I  now 
have  about  sixty  pullets.  I  sold  forty 
young  cockerels.  1  shall  try  poultry  this 
year  again,  as  good  luck  succeeds  poor,  for 
I  must  have  some  benefit  out  of  my  hard 
labor. 

My  poultry  house  is  ventilated,  but  I 
keep  it  closed  up  in  winter.  It  has  two 
windows  facing  the  south,  that  hang  on  a 
balance.  A  weight  holds  them  wherever  I 
put  them.  During  the  day  I  open  windows 
and  doors.  The  house  is  built  on  an  ele- 
vated piece  of  ground,  the  east  end  being 
up  about  three  feet  from  the  ground  ;  the 
west  end  is  built  on  the  around  and  the 
north  side  is  boarded  down  to  the  ground. 


PLAN  OF  A  POULTRY  HOUSE. 

W.  F.  PIERCE,  HARTFORD,  KANSAS. 

I  am  interested  in  reading  about  the  plans 
of  different  poultry  houses  in  your  paper, 
so  1  thought  I  would  send  in  a  description 
of  my  house  and  yards.  The  hou^e  is 
twelve  by  twenty  feet,  is  seven  feet  at  the 
eaves  and  twelve  feet  at  the  ridge,  or  peak ; 
it  is  a  one-side  roof.  The  roof  is  shingled 
with  cedar,  laid  five  inches  to  the  weather. 
I  used  shiplap  for  siding.  On  the  north 
side  and  at  ends  it  is  laved.  On  the  south 
side  the  shiplap  is  stood  up.  The  hennery 
on  the  ground  floor  is  twelve  by  twelve 
feet;  roosting  place  five  by  six  feet;  nest 
boxes  on  the  east  end  are  enclosed  top  and 
front  side  with  entrance  at  both  ends  with 
a  run  away  in  the  rear.  Above  this  is  a 
loft  made  six  by  twelve  feet,  convenient 
for  fowls,  with  nest  boxes  on  a  level  with 
the  loft  floor;  also  roosts  two  and  one-half 
feet  from  the  floor.  An  entrance  to  this 
from  north  side  with  drop  door.  I  have 
an  office  on  the  west  end  eight  by  twelve 
feet,  in  which  I  keep  feed  of  different  kinds, 
tools,  such  as  a  poultryinan  needs  for  re- 
pairing, and  a  stove  on  which  I  cook  their 
feed.  The  yard  on  t  lie  north  side  is  five  by 
five  rods  by  five  feet  high,  for  such  as  Leg- 
horns; on  the  south  I  have  yards  two  by 
six  rods  and  four  feet  high  for  Brahmas. 
The  yards  are  not  counted  iu  the  cost  of  the 


bouse. 

Lumber  §  64  58 

Hired  help   20  00 

My  labor   20(H) 

Hardware  material   7  34 

Stove   7  00 


$1 :'.")  42 


A  SECOND  TRUE  HAWK  STORY. 

J.  E.  CLARK,  FORT  BRANCH,  IND. 

I  am  a  breeder  of  thoroughbred  poultry 
of  all  kinds,  and  for  sixteen  years  have 
stood  the  storm  of  tips  and  downs.  The 
hawk  pest  begins  in  August,  and  continues 
until  the  coming  spring.  I  fought  the 
hawk  pest  to  the  bitter  end  before  I  would 
see  my  fine  birds  slaughtered.  At  last,  I 
found  out  a  trick  (hat  would  catch  them.  I 
took  a  rabbit,  bought  ten  cents'  worth  of 
strychnine,  made  deep  cuts  in  the  rabbit's 
body,  and  tied  it  to  the  limb  of  a  tree.  In 
one  day  I  had  caught  twenty-three  crows 
and  one  hawk;  since  that  time  I  have  .•.lain 
large  numbers  of  them  every  year.  In  the 
poultry  yards  1  have  one  rabbit  well  filled 
with  the  poison.  AVe  killed  ten  hawks 
yesterday.  They  die  in  great  agony ;  many 
flyaway  with  the  "jim-jams."  'there  is 
profit  in  poultry  in  many  ways.  At  some 
future  time  I  will  send  you  an  article  on 
poultry  raising.  I  wish  to  renew  my  sub- 
scription for  the  Poultry  Keeper.  It  is 
boss. 


PURE  BREEDS  PAYS. 

FRANK  W.  TEMPLE,   WEST  CHESTER,  PA. 

I  have  been  a  subscriber  to  the  Poultry 
Keeper  a  little  over  a  year  and  would  not 
be  without  it  now  should  it  cost  me  a  dol- 
lar. People  will  persist  in  asking  through 
the  columns  of  your  paper  to  have  it  made 
a  weekly.  What  do  people  want  for  fifty 
cents  ?  There  is  enough  reading  matter  in 
it  now  to  keep  one  busy  almost  a  month, 
providing  he  has  anything  else  to  do.  I 
take  three  other  poultry  papers,  and  get 
more  solid  news  out  of  the  Poultry 
Keeper  than  all  the  others  combined. 

Two  years  ago  I  raised  a  mixture  of 
chickens,  but  kept  reading  articles  in  your 
paper  every  month  or  two  for  people  to 
try  pure  breeds.  I  did  so  last  year,  and 
have  now  the  pure  stock,  and  would  not 
change  under  any  consideratk  n.  It  cer- 
tainly will  cost  one  more  in  the  beginning, 
but  when  one  gets  a  pure  breed  he  has 
something  that  some  one  else  will  want, 
and  he  can  get  good  prices  both  for  stock 
and  eggs.  As  to  the  cost  of  feeding  it 
takes  no  more  to  keep  pure  breeds  than 
mongrels.  Some  farmers  say  poultry  will 
not  pay.  Give  a  flock  of  chickens  the  same 
care  as  you  would  a  flock  of  sheep,  and  at 
the  end  of  a  year  it  is  in  favor  of  the  hen,  in 
comparison  with  what  they  eat.  Don't  ex- 
pect a  hen  to  lay  every  day  if  she  has  to 
roost  on  a  twenty-foot  apple  tree  these  cold 
winter  months,  for  she  won't,  even  if  you 
do  feed  her  all  she  can  eat. 


WHY  CHICKS  DIE  IN  THE  SHELLS. 

MRS.  A.  S.  SMITH,  (NO  POSTOFFICE  GIVEN). 

Why  do  chicks  die  in  the  shell  ?  I  made 
an  experiment  with  the  eggs  in  the  incuba- 
tor in  this  way:  As  I  wrote,  in  my  commu- 
nication sometime  ago  in  the  Poultry 
Keeper,  I  thought  one  great  reason  for 
chicks  dying  in  the  shell,  when  fully  ma- 
tured, was  because  the  shells  not  being 
stirred  as  the  hen  does,  rubbing  them  to- 
gether, so  as  to  grind  off  the  roughness  and 
make  them  thinner  and  more  brittle,  the 
chick  was  not  able  to  break  the  shell.  I 
had  also  observed  that  a  larger  number  of 
the  thick  shelled  Asiatics  did  this  than 
those  of  the  Javas  and  White  Plymouth 
Rocks,  which  seemed  thinner,  so  I  thought 
I  would  imitate  the  hen  in  her  plan  and  see 
if  that  would  make  any  difference.  I  took 
out  the  bars  of  one  tray,  tacked  canvas  on 
by  tacking  it  all  around  and  let  it  sag 
enough  in  the  middle  and  lie  against  each 
other.  I  then  stirred  them  with  my  hand 
twice  or  three  times  per  day,  drawing  them 
back  and  forth  and  mixing  them  up  so  that 
they  were  worn  oft  smooth,  just  like  they 
had  been  when  under  the  hen.  The  other 
tray  1  left  as  it  was  made,  and  turned  them 
in  the  usual  way  by  rolling  them  over. 
The  result,  as  near  as  I  could  get  it,  was: 
eggs  stirred  by  baud  and  worn  off  smooth, 
sixteen  and  two  thirds  per  cent,  died 
previous  to  maturity,  and  a  fraction  less 
than  five  per  cent,  died  in  the  shell  at  ma- 
turity. These  were  the  thick  shelled  Asi- 
atics, too,  such  as  White  Cochin  and  White 
Langshan.  On  the  other  tray  I  placed 
White  Plymouth  Rocks  and  Javas,  which 
appear  to  be  thinuer  shelled,  and  ought  to 
give  a  better  per  centage,  if  thick  shells 
are  the  cause  of  so  many  dying.  Out  of 
this  tray  twenty-five  per  cent,  died  before 
maturity  and  seventeen  per  cent,  died  at 
maturity.  I  think  the  shells  need  wearing 
off  for  two  reasons :  first,  the  little  pores  to 
let  in  air  are  opened  and  they  need  this  be- 
fore maturity.  Second,  they  need  to  be 
worn  oft  to  make  it  easier  for  the  chick  to 
break  it.  I  have  now  started  the  second 
hatch  and  will  put  them  on  the  old  trays 
until  they  are  tested  five  days  after  start- 
ing. I  will  theu  put  them  on  the  nest 
trays  and  stir  by  band  in  both  sides  of  in- 
cubator. I  put  one  bar  across  the  centre  of 
the  tray  and  thus  divided  each  tray  into 
two  nests,  as  seventy-five  or  100  eggs  would 
be  a  little  heavy  against  the  center  eggs.  If 
these  suggestions  will  help,  other's  I  am 
glad  to  give  them.  Please  try  it  friends, 
and  report. 

[It  may  be  tried,  but  probably  the  result 
is  due  to  better  condition  of  the  eggs  and 
greater  vitality  of  chicks.  The  turning  of 
the  eggs  equalizes  tenyjerature  by  changing 
position  of  the  eggs. — Ed.] 


FROM  NEW  MEXICO. 

P.  A.  GEORGE,  MAXWELL  CITY,  N.  MEX. 

Although  that  spurof  the  Rockies  known 
as  the  Raton  Range  has  warded  off  many  of 
those  dreaded  blizzards  that  swept  the 
plains  of  Kansas,  Nebraska  and  Colorado, 
it  did  not  tower  high  enough  to  protect  us 
from  that  poultry  atmosphere  which  per- 
vades our  Eastern  States,  and  unless  some 
unlorseen  calamity  overhangs  us,  like  I 
heard  a  man  remark  the  other  day,  "He  be- 
lieved there  was  something  in  the  atmos- 
phere that  prevented  us  from  raising 
chickens  to  nip  the  bud  in  its  infancy,  we 
will  join  hands  with  our  Eastern  brethren 
to  solve  the  financial  part  of  poultry  rais- 
ing and  "  drain  it  to  the  dregs."  In  this 
pais-del-solamo  (country  of  sunshine),  with 
cloudy  days  nearly  as  scarce  as  biddie's 
molars,  I  think  we  have  advantages  es- 
pecially adapted  to  poultry  raising.  We 
have  no  broiler  market,  biit  a  good  egg 
market,  with  a  demand  for  old  hens  at  re- 
munerative prices.  I  commenced  business 
one  year  ago,  witli  175  hens,  a  mixture  of 
every  breed  known  and  unknown,  I  guess, 
and  a  third  interest  in  a  300-egg  incubator. 
I  raised  all  of  my  chicks  in  an  adobe  room 
with  a  fire-place.  At  night  the  chicks  were 
put  in  boxes  wi  h  rags  hanging  down  from 
t  he  top  of  the  box.  I  only  raised  about 
fifty  per  cent,  of  the  chicks  hatched. 
Although  the  coppers  have  not  flowed  in 
very  rapidly,  the  credit  side  is  some  larger, 
and  I  have  gained  not  a  little  information 
from  your  valuable  paper,  and  that  best  of 
all  teachers,  experience.  This' year  I  will 
have  an  out-door  brooder,  one  ol  my  own 
invention,  which  I  think  will  prove  suc- 
cessful, and  if  so,  I  will  give  you  my  plans, 
if  desired.  Unless  I  give  up  in  disgust  ere 
another  year  rolls  around,  I  will  let  you 
know  of  the  results  of  my  second  year, 
which  may  be  more  interesting.  I  find 
that  scalde'd  sweet  milk  is  a  sure  remedy 
for  diarrhoea    in  chicks. 

[We  will  be  pleased  to  have  the  plans  of 
brooder. — Ed  ] 


STUDY  THE  BIRDS. 

JOHN  R.   MEREDITH,  NORTH  AURORA,  ILL. 

Engage  in  the  poullry  business  for  the 
pleasure  it  affords  you ;  engage  in  the  busi- 
ness for  the  love  you  have  for  the  birds; 
engage  in  the  business  for  the  profits  you 
derive  from  your  vocation.  Some  one  has 
said  that  the  best  study  of  man  is  man.  I 
say  the  best  study  of  the  poultry  business 
is  the  fowls  themselves.  Get  acquainted 
with  your  business,  study  the  character  of 
your  fowls.  You  would  not  expect  a  man 
to  become  a  good  train  dispatcher  without 
first  engaging  in  the  study  of  the  characters 
that  would  give  him  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  business  of  handling  trains,  nor  will 
men  become  good  poultrymen  until  they  do 
likewise.  Get  in  your  pens,  watch  the 
birds ;  let  them  be  our  teachers,  we  the 
pupils  of  watchful  experience.  When 
little  chicks  have  been  delivered  from  their 
little  white  houses,  (the  shells),  make  close 
observation  of  the  brood;  select  such  chicks 
as  you  think  will  make  good  breeders ; 
place  them  in  a  separate  pen:  watch  the 
little  downy  chick  change  into  the  feathered 
fowl;  see  the  young  pullet  mature  into  the 
lovely  hen.  If  your  choice  of  little  chicks 
have  come  up  to  your  expectation  of  a 
fowl,  such  as  you  are  proud  to  offer  for  sale 
to  yourself,  you  have  made  a  success ;  if 
not  such  fowls  as  you  would  wish  to  buy 
for  your  own  breeding,  do  not  offer  them  to 
anyone  for  breeding  purposes.  Were  I 
some  great  orator,  or  public  speaker  re- 
nowned, 1  might  give  the  readers  of  The 
Poultry  Keeper  an  article  worthy  of 
your  time  to  read,  but  as  1  am  neither, 
only  a  man  that  wishes  to  learn  the  busi- 
ness I  engage  iu,  I  will  leave  this  subject 
for  wiser  and  older  Leads.  I  would  spurn 
the  man  who  would  not  read  all  the  articles 
of  merit  written  for  the  advancement  of 
the  poultry-man,  yet  I  would  advise  him  to 
study  the  wants  of  the  fowls — taking 
other  poultry  men's  views  and  his  own  ex- 
perience, sifting  out  all  the  good  in  both 
aad  using  them  with  discretion. 


GOOD  BLOOD  IMPROVES. 

W.  W.  LUARDY,  PRAIRIE  GROVE,  ARK. 

At  your  request  I  will  give  my  experi- 
ence in  the  poultry  line.  Three  years  ago  I 
began  raising  poultry.  I  bought  about 
twenty-five  pullets  of  common  fowls, 
rather  small,  showing  marks  of  the  Leg- 
horn, a  little  Cochin  and  Brahma  blood,  but 
mostly  the  common  'barnyard'  fowl.  I 
mated  them  with  a  very  nice  rooster,  part 
Cochin.  I  sold  most  of  the  hens  in  the  fall 
and  kept  the  best  pullets.  The  hens  only 
averaged  three  and  one-half  pounds.  The 
next  year  I  mated  wiih  what  was  claimed 
to  be  a  full  blooded  Plymouth  Rock.  (I  do 
not  believe  he  was  pure,  yet  a  good  cock- 
erel.) 1  sold  off  the  hens  again  which  aver- 
aged four  and  one-half  pounds,  and  kept 
the  best  pullets  and  a  few  of  the  choice 
hens.  I  mated  last  year  with  another 
Barred  Plymouth  Rock,  a  Black  Langshan 
and  a  White  Leghorn,  all  good  cockerels. 
I  think  that  my  hens  will  now  weigh  fron 
six  to  eight  pounds  each.  I  have  seventy- 
five  hens  and  pullets.  I  moved  on  a  rented 
farm  and  the  winter  has  been  very  severe. 
My  chicken  house  was  not  the  warmest, 
and  several  of  my  chickens  had  their  combs 
frozen,  a9  we  had  a  cold  snap  when  the 
thermometer  went  down  to  fourteen  de- 
grees below  zero.     This  year  I  will  keep 


the  same  Barred  Plymouth  Rock  cockerel. 
I  have  a  White  Plymouth  cockerel  but  do 
not  know  that  he  is  exactly  full  blooded, 
but  a  good  chicken.  I  bought  two  Light 
Brahma  cockerels  for  seventy-five  cents. 
(Everybody  laughed  at  the  idea  of  giving 
seventy-five  cents  for  a  rooster,)  and  one 
Black  Minorca,  which  cost  me  two  dollars. 
1  am  ashamed  to  tell  how  much  he  cost.  I 
have  had  very  good  luck.  I  lost  a  few  with 
roup,  a  few  with  cholera  and  some  I  cannot 
tell  what  was  the  cause  of  their  death.  I 
have  an  unlimited  range  on  the  farm  and 
orchard.  I  have  twenty-two  Pekin  ducks 
and  six  Toulouse  geese,  crossed  with  com- 
mon stock.  I  have  the  nicest  chickens  in 
the  community.  Poultry  is  cheap  here  but 
everything  else  is  cheap,  too.  Eggs,  ten 
cents  per  dozen;  chickens,  five  cents  per 
ound,  but  wheat  is  only  forty-five  cents  a 
ushel.  I  like  the  Poultry  Keeper  very 
much.  1  will  give  you  the  result  of  my 
success  this  year.  Have  I  made  judicious 
crosses  for  a  good  farm  fowl 't 


A  HANDY  GATE. 

W.  E.  THOMAS,  lOLA,  KANSAS. 

As  I  have  just  finished  my  poultry  yards 
I  wish  to  tell  the  readers  of  the  POULTRY 
K  eeper  how  I  made  my  gate.  I  have  four 
yards  that,  coiner  together.  I  wanted  a 
gate  in  the  corner  of  each  yard  so  that  I 
could  go  from  the  Northwest  yard  to  the 
Southeast  yard  without  going  through  the 
other  yards.  I  first  set  four  posts  each  one 
just  two  feet,  two  inches  from  the  centre, 
or  four  feet,  four  inches  apart,  one  each  to 
the  North,  South,  East  and  West  of  where 
the  fences  would  cross.  These  posts  should 
be  plumb  and  of  the  same  height,  f.  e.,  six 
feet  six  inches.  On  top  of  these  posts,  and 
crossing  each  other,  nail  two  2x4  scantling, 
which  will  be,  when  in  place,  about  five 
feet,  four  inches  long.  Through  the  centre 
of  these,  where  they  cross,  bore  a  one-half 
inch  hole,  next  procure  a  pair  of  old  buggy 
or  spring-wagon  wheels  that  are  four  feet 
in  diameter,  take  off  the  tires  and  nail  on 
small  cleats  to  keep  the  rim  from  spread- 
ing. Saw  all  the  spokes  off  of  the  poorest 
of  the  wheels,  as  you  will  only  want  the 
rim.  Plug  the  hub  of  the  best  wheel  and 
bore  a  one-half  inch  hole  through  the  plug. 
Take  a  one-half  by  twelve  inch  bolt  and 
bolt  the  wheel,  dish  side  up  to  the  cross 
pieces  on  top  of  posts.  See  that  it  will 
turn  freely.  Place  your  rim  under  this  on 
the  ground.  Get  out  some  one-inch  by  one 
and  one-half  inch  slats  about  six  feet,  two 
inches  long,  nail  these  on  the  outside  of  the 
wheel  and  rim  which  should  be  about  three 
inches  off  of  the  ground.  The  slats  should 
be  nailed  two  inches  apart  and  tbree- 
t'ourchs  of  the  way  around  the  gate,  'the 
slat  next  to  the  open  side  of  the  gate 
should  be  one  by  three.  "When  you  have 
these  nailed  on  you  have  your  gate  made 
and  hung.  Turn  the  open  side  to  the  yard, 
step  in,  then  turn  the  gate  to  open  into 
either  of  the  other  yards  that  you  may  wish 
to  enter.  Drive  stakes  at  the  bottom  for  a 
guider.  If  such  a  gate  is  built  properly 
it  will  be  a  great  convenience.  It  is  much 
better,  and  as  cheap  as  the  four  ordinary 
gates  which  it  does  away  with. 


A  "WILD  WEST"  POULTRY  FARM. 

G.  L.  BATEMAN,  MIDDLE  FORK,  CAL. 

As  I  am  a  subscriber  and  a  reader  of 
every  article  in  your  booming  and  most 
valuable  paper,  \  see  but  very  few  articles 
from  California  and  some  questions  asked 
about  this  State.  I  would  say  that  this  is 
a  good  State  for  poultry.  I  bomesteaded 
myself  100  acres  of  good  land  and  am  goirg 
to  test  the  poultry  business,  but  I  see  no 
reason  why  a  person  cannot  make  it  pay. 
I  have  eight  turkeys  of  the  Bronze  variety, 
one  of  the  hens  has  laid  nine  eggs.  I  have 
eleven  hens  and  one  rooster  of  the  S. 
S.  Hamburg  and  Plymouth  Rock  varie- 
ties. I  expect  to  run  an, incubator  in  the 
winter  to  raise  broilers  from  my  Plymouth 
Rocks  and  pack  my  Hamburg  eggs  for 
winter,  when  I  can  get  fifty  cents  a  dozen 
in  the  spring.  I  will  try  hatching  turkeys 
in  the  incubator.  Some  of  the  readers  may 
think  I  am  foolish  when  I  tell  them  my 
situation.  I  am  forty  miles  from  market, 
my  nearest  neighbor  is  live  miles  away. 
My  land  is  covered  with  timber  and  brush, 
but  I  keep  two  good  dogs,  which  watch  my 
poultry  all  the  time.  The  dogs  have  killed 
this  winter,  thirteen  foxes,  four  skunks, 
four  coons,  two  wild  cats,  and  I  shot  three 
bears,  two  wolves  and  nine  hawks,  so  I  am 
in  a  place  that  keeps  me  and  my  dogs  busy, 
but  success  must  come.  The  weather  "is 
line,  the  winters  are  mild,  the  water  seldom 
freezes.  I  can  get  all  the  meat  for  my 
chickens  they  want.  Wheat  is  rather  high 
feed,  but  I  find  clover  and  alfalfa  are  fine 
for  eggs  and  that  can  be  bought  at  a  rea- 
sonable price.  I  believe  if  the  new  begin- 
ner would  build  a  good,  warm  house,  place 
his  incubator  in  it,  light  it  up  and  get  it 
the  right  heat  three  or  four  da'ys  before  he 
put  the  eggs  in  it;  also  place  a  skunk  in 
one  corner  of  the  house,  he  would  have 
good  success,  for  he  would  not  open  the 
door  of  the  incubator  and  leave  it  open  so 
long,  nor  would  he  have  so  many  visitors 
on  account  of  the  smell.  I  think  I  shall 
try  that  and  will  let  you  know  how  it 
works  for  me.  I  want  to  build  a  hen  house 
this  summer.  I  will  send  you  my  plans.  I 
will  let  you  know  at  some  future  tune  my 
success. 
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Brief  Marls  Dm  tete 

In  This  "  Experience  Meeting" 
the  Editor  Listens  and  Learns. 


Tansy  for  Gapes.— Fresh  tansy,  made  into 
pills  the  size  of  a  pea,  and  given  to  chicks, 
will  kill  the  gape  worm  for  me  every  time. 
—Mrs.  B.  M.  Peck,  Pacific,  Mo. 

Feeding  Meat— I  would  like  to  hear  from 
Mr.  Kinney  again  on  feeding  meat.  I  feed 
my  chickens  all  they  will  eat,  which  is  less 
than  one  ounce  per  chicken. — Jonathan 
Bonsall,  Salem.  Ohio. 

Leghorns  and  Wyandottes. — I  am  keeping 
ahout  200  liens,  part  Brown  Leghorns  aud 
some  Wyandottes,  with  a  few  Black  Polish. 
I  think  theLearhorn  the  best  for  laying,  and 
the  Wyandotte  a  good  all-round  fowl. — 
Frank  Hopkin,  Castlewood,  South  Dakota. 

Made  His  Own  Incubator. — I  have  just 
finished  making  myself  an  incubator  from 
your  instructions,  but  I  made  it  more  mod- 
ern in  appearance  by  having  it  open  in 
front  with  double  doors,  the  inside  ones 
^ass. — Lewis  A.    Jillison,  Providence, 

Black  Javas. — I  wrote  you  a  letter  once 
before,  which  you  published.  I  still  stick 
to  the  Black  Javas,  as  they  arc  a  fine  breed. 
As  an  example,  last  year  I  had  five  pullets 
and  one  cockerel.  Four  of  them  laved 
every  day  for  three  weeks. — C.  F.  Long, 
Jackson,  Ohio. 

Hatched  Seventy-five  Chicks. — I  hatched 
out  seventy-five  as  nice  chicks  as  ever  saw 
■daylight  out  of  125  eggs.  They  are  doing 
well.  I  might  have  hatched  twenty-five 
•more  but  took  the  chicks  out  too  soon  and 
the  heat  went  down  thus  killing  those  not 
hatched.— E.  Meaker,  Owasco,  N.  T. 

Nearly  Three  Dollars  per  Hen— The  Poul- 
try Keeper  is  a  dandy,  having  short 
pieces  which  are  to  the  point.  I  made 
$45.50  clear  profit  on  sixteen  hens  last  year, 
through  the  help  of  the  Poultry  Keeper. 
Long  may  it  live. —  W.  E.  Nightingale, 
Quincy,  Mass. 

To  Keep  Out  Eats.— Mr.  "C.  P.  P.,"  Elgin, 
111.,  wishes  a  remedy  for  rats.  Dig  a 
trench  or  ditch,  the  size  vou  want  your 
house,  then  wall  up  witb  lime  mortar  and 
any  kind  of  stone  to  six  inches  above  the 
top  of  the  ground  and  use  earth  floor  that 
is  dry-  My  birds  are  doing  fine. — Henry 
Murphy,  llapid  City,  South  Dakota. 

Hits  Them  Eight— Some  of  those  "hits  " 
in  the  March  number  suited  me  exactly. 
P.  J.  Gruber  hits  the  nail  on  the  head  about 
many  things.  I  wish  more  would  whack 
some  would-be  breeders  over  the  head.  I 
am  like  that  goose  woman,  built  castles  in 
the  air.  Prices  went  down  on  turkeys  and 
never  came  up. — Mrs.  Fannie  M.  Bean, 
Gordonville,  Mo. 

A  Drink  Trough  for  Chicks. — I  send  you  my 
plan  of  a  drink  trough  which  I  find  to  be 
very  good  for  chicks.  Take  a  piece  of  2x4 
scantling  and  bore  inch  holes  in  it,  about 
four  inches  apart,  and  one  inch  deep.  Fill 
the  holes  with  water.  The  chicks  can  drink 
and  never  get  wet.  It  is  also  easily  and 
quickly  made. — Lee  Walker,  Goshen,  Ar- 
kansas. 

Changed  The  Stock— I  am  a  great  lover  of 
poultry.  I  have  had  only  mixed  breeds 
until  this  winter  when  I  bought  some 
AVTiite  Leghorns,  and  they  are  very  fine 
birds.  I  hope  to  raise  a  good  lot  from 
them.  I  am  going  to  build  me  another 
poultry  house  soon.  I  sent  plan  of  the  one 
I  have  but  have  not  seen  it  in  the  Poul- 
try Keeper.— Mrs.  N.  A.  Brooks,  Had- 
lyme,  Conn. 

Scratching  Did  It. — I  have  twenty-four 
Plymouth  Bock  bens  and  three  cockerels 
which  I  think  were  too  fat  ten  days  ago.  I 
have  fed  them  according  to  the  directions 
of  one  of  your  last  year's  papers  which 
made  the  hens  begin  to  scratch  for  seeds. 
In  the  last  few  days  my  hens  have  begun 
laying.  I  have  been  giving  them  lean  meat 
also.—  Wm.  S.  E.  Dobson,  Uqper  Alton,  III. 

Cure  For  Eoup. — We  tried  the  experiment 
with  wizzard  oil,  one-half  te»spoonful  in 
one-half  glass  of  water,  and  swabbed  their 
throats,  on  the  heads  and  bill,  and  it  was 
astonishing  how  quickly  they  improved. 
We  want  the  readers"  of  the  Poultry 
Keeper  to  know  this  remedy.  We  are 
6till  constant  readers  of  your  paper. —  T. 
B.  Thomas,  Conner sville,  Indiana. 

An  Electrical  Device. — I  have  an  electrical 
device,  which  I  put  on  my  incubator,  and 
which  regulates  to  a  hair.  It  is  absolutely 
reliable.  I  use  it  as  a  sort  of  safety  valve. 
It  rings  a  bell  when  the  temperature  gets 
to  100  or  103,  and  regulates  at  the  same 
time.  Would  be  glad  to  describe  it  for  the 
benefit  of  your  subscribers  it  you  wish.  It 
costs  about  §2.50. — E  M.  Smith,  Atlantic 
Highland,  N  J.  I.  The  description  of  the 
device  will  be  thankfully  received.] 

Eations  and  Fggs. — I  am  well  pleased 
with  the  Poultry  Keeper.  I  have  twen- 
ty-two Black  Minorca  pullets,  from  last 
summer — June  July  aud  September.  I 
feed  them  equal  parts  of  buckwheat,  shorts 
and  middlings,  hot.  At  noon  I  give  what 
we  have  left  from  the  table.  At  night  they 
get  whole  corn,  hot.  I  give  three  cabbages 
a  week,  hung  two  feet  high,  so  they  can 
jump  at  it.  Also,  all  the  ground  shells 
they  want  and  warm  water  twice  a  day, 
(during  cold  weather ),  and  they  have  *  dust 
bath  all  the  time.  In  January  I  got  243 
eggs,  February  340,and  March(22d)  395.— M. 
jSt.  John.  Fort  Adams,  Mass. 


Carbolic  Acid  For  Eoup.— I  noticed  several 
discussing  about  the  cure  for  roup  and 
noticed  one  that  used  carbolic  acid.  I  have 
found  that  carbolic  acid  has  helped  my 
chickens  more  than  anything  else.  I  put 
one  tables  poonful  of  crystal  carbolic  acid 
dissolved  in  a  bottle  holdiug  a  quart  of 
water,  and  give  three  tablespoons  of  this  in 
twelve  quarts  of  water,  allowing  no  other 
water  to  drink.—  Wm.  G.  Slocum,  Pitts  ton, 
Pa. 

Must  Have  It— I  must  say  a  few  words  in 
regard  to  your  valuable  Poultry  Keeper. 
It  has  more  information  in  regard  to  suc- 
cessful poultrv  keeping  in  one  single  issue 
than  some  poultry  journals  have  in  ten 
years.  No  one  that  has  the  Poultry 
Keeper  as  their  guide  need  have  a  sick 
chicken  on  the  place.  Success  to  the  POUL- 
TRY Keeper. — A.  N.  Hinkle,  Hayes  City, 
Kansas. 

A  General  Boom.— Will  there  be  a  boom  in 
the  chicken  business  this  season  ?  I  never 
in  my  life,  since  I  have  been  in  the  fancy, 
received  so  many  calls  for  prices,  and  cir- 
culars or  orders  for  eggs  iu  January  and 
February,  fully  a  mouthearlier  than  usual. 
I  also  hear  of  others  having  the  same  ex- 
perience. I  advertise  in  half  a  dozen 
papers,  but  most  of  the  correspondents 
say ;  "I  see  in  the  Poultry  Keeper." 

How  to  Preserve  Boilers.— I  purchased  a 
new  incubator  last  spring  aud  this  year  I 
had  to  solder  up  thirthen  holes  in  the  tank 
and  boiler  before  using  it.  When  I  am 
through  hatching  I  will  draw  off  all  the 
water,  apply  enough  heat  to  dry  the  tank, 
and  then  fill  the  tank  with  kerosene  oil,  and 
put  it  aside  until  wanted  for  use  again. 
The  oil  will  not  freeze  and  will  prevent  the 
tank  and  boiler  from  rusting.  This  sug- 
gestion may  be  of  use  to  readers. —  W.  M. 
Parvin,  Newtown,  N.  T. 

Ducks  Laying  Early.— I  have  read  several 
articles  concerning  the  time  ducks  begin  to 
lay,  and  it  has  generally  been  stated  that 
first  or  middle  of  January  is  the  time.  We 
sent  to  El  Paso,  Texas,  for  a  trio  of  Pekin 
ducks,  (not  full  blooded),  about  the  first  of 
December,  and  by  the  middle  of  the  mouth 
they  were  laying,  and  up  to  writing  this 
they  have  layed  more  than  a  hundred  eggs. 
Isn't  that  doing  pretty  well  ?— L.  A.  K., 
Earlham,  Mexico. 

Dry  Goods  Box  Incubator  —I  built  an  incu- 
bator last  year,  of  two  large  dry  goods 
boxes  by  putting  one  inside  of  the  other 
and  packing  the  space  with  saw  dust,  and 
heated  it  with  hot  air.  I  had  106  fertile 
eggs  ana  hatched  ninety-eight  strong 
chicks.  Two  of  the  eggs  were  pipped  aud 
the  others  were  dead  in  the  shells.  I  think 
this  was  a  good  hatch,  don't  you  ?  I  have 
fortv  chickens  two  weeks  old  now. — Harry 
Phillips,  Worth,  III. 

She  Began  Early.— I  have  a  young  Ply- 
mouth Rock  pullet  that  will  not  be  a  year 
old  until  June,  and  she  has  little  chickens 
two  months  old  (March).  I  had  200  chicks 
last  year,  and  did  not  lose  a  dozen.  My 
cure  for  gapes  is  carbolic  acid  one  part,  lard 
four  parts.  Grease  the  head  and  bill  when 
I  take  them  off  the  nest. — D.  H.  Hertzer, 
Mattawana,  Pa.  [The  lard  alone  will 
answer,  as  the  mixture  saves  the  chicks  by 
killing  the  large  head  lice.— Ed.] 

A  Boy's  Experience. — The  first  thing  I 
wish  to  speak  of  is  not  to  feed  too  mucb, 
and  that  I  like  kerosene  for  most  anything 
in  the  chicken  business.  I  raise  the  Brown 
Leghorns,  and  find  them  just  what  I  was 
looking  for.  I  have  got  eight  very  fine 
young  chicks,  a  week  old,  and  am  going  to 
advertise  to  see  if  any  one  wants  some  very 
fine  Leghorns.  I  like  the  Poultry  Keep- 
er very  much  and  wait  for  every  paper, 
hoping  to  get  some  new  ideas  from  other 
poultry  frienda. — Floyd  Bradford,  Syhana, 
Pa. 

Mr.  VanDoren's  Plan  — I  have  rooms  that 
are  small — say  for  not  more  than  twenty- 
five  fowls — six  feet  wide,  six  feet  high  and 
eight  feet  long.  I  have  one  six  light  win- 
dow, 8x10  size  glass,  and  double  sash.  Also 
the  door  is  double  for  very  severe  weather. 
A  screen  door,  of  one  inch  galvanized  wire 
netting,  for  temperate  weather,  well 
boarded  on  every  side  witb  one  inch  lum- 
ber, covered  with  felt  inside  aud  out,  is 
also  used.  No  ventilation  except  the  door, 
and  1  have  the  best  and  healthiest  fowls  I 
ever  had. —  W.K.  VanDor en,  Buckingham, 
III. 

From  One  Yellow  Hen. — I  bought  one  old 
yellow  hen  in  April,  last  year,  and  am  sure 
there  is  money  in  the  voultry  business  if 
rightly  managed  for  my  old  yellow  hen 
has  done  well.  We  have  eaten  thirty-four 
chickens  that  she  has  raised,  besides  we 
have  fourteen  as  fine  pullets  as  one  would 
wish  to  see  (all  from  old  granny).  I  live  in 
the  city  on  a  twenty-five-foot  lot  where  I 
have  not  room  to  cuss  a  cat.  If  anybody 
can  beat  that  they  can  take  the  cake.  I  in- 
tend to  get  out  and  give  granny  a  show. — 
E.  T.  Sanders , Kansas  City,Kans. 

Sugar  Stalk  Poultry  House.— I  find  the 
Poultry  Keeper  a  chicken  paper  from 
start  to  finish.  I  have  intended  to  give  you 
a  description  of  my  pen  and  brooder 
houses,  but  will  wait  until  I  have  had  a 
longer  experience  with  them.  They  are 
built  of  baled  sugar  cane  stalks,  set  up  like 
bricks,  covered  with  coal  tar  inside  and  out, 
with  a  felt  roof.  I  built  them  last  fall.and 
find  them  very  satisfactory  so  far,  no  lice, 
and  easy  to  keep  clean.  They  are  entirely 
original,  and  if  you  are  interested  I  will 
give  you  a  detailed  description  —  T.  J. 
Gentry,  Saelbina,  Mo.  [We  will  be 
pleased  to  have  it.— Ed.] 


Washing  Eggs. — Scabby  Legs.— If  your 
hens  have  scabby  legs,  a  mixture  of  tur- 
pentine and  sweet  oil  will  make  them 
smooth.  It  is  a  sure  cure.  If  in  washing 
eggs  for  market  there  are  some  stains 
which  soap  and  water  will  not  remove  let 
the  eggs  remain  for  a  few  minutes  in  vine- 
gar, and  the  acid  will  remove  the  stains.  I 
have  fed  clover  hay,  (cut  green  and  well 
cured.)  Cut  it  in  half  inch  lengths,  with  a 
feed  cutter,  turn  boiling  water  on  it,  and 
sprinkle  with  bran  and  shorts.  Feed  it 
warm.  The  hens  thrive  well  on  it.  It  is 
valuable  for  producing  eggs.— i?.  Carl, 
Parnell,  Mich. 

Likes  the  White  Wonders. — My  son  began 
to  keep  hens  five  years  ago  when  he  was 
but  eight  and  one-half  years  old,  and  your 
paper  was  the  first  that  we  subscribed  for. 
We  have  taken  it  ever  since.  I  gave  my  ad- 
vice and  some  help  now  and  then  but  he 
does  the  larger  part.  He  began  in  April, 
1889,  with  thirteen  hens  and  two  cockerels, 
bought  at  auction.  Last  year  he  had  116 
the  first  of  January  and  cleared  over  $165 
for  the  year.  We  bought  some  AVhite 
Wonder  fowls  of  Mr.  W.  H.  French,  New 
Haven,  Vermont,  and  like  them  very  much. 
—  W.  H.  C.  Lawrence,  Ashby,  Mass. 

A  Large  Poultry  Farm. — Five  miles  east  of 
Sau  Jose,Cal.,is  a  poultry  farm  of  300  acres, 
enclosed  with  a  coyote  proof  picket  fence. 
This  place  is  owned  and  controlled  by  three 
Italian  brothers  who  have  carried  on  the 
business  for  the  past  sixteen  years.  They 
have  accumulated  a  fortune.  When  they 
commenced,  years  ago,  they  raised  thous- 
ands of  ducks  which  they  sold  readily  m  the 
open  market  at  from  $15  to  $20  per  dozen, 
so  you  can  see  that  they  made  it  pay.  Now 
they  have  all  kinds  of  poultry,  and  lots  of 
it.  That  170  acre  farm  will  have  to  take  a 
back  seat.— Geo.  W.  Laindy,  Livermore, 
Cal. 

Fat  Hens  Will  Lay  if  Kept  Busy.— I  have 
been  in  the  poultry  business  one  year,  and 
by  the  aid  of  the  Poultry  Keeper  I  have 
succeeded  well,  considering  the  uufavora- 
bleness  of  last  season.  I  purchased  an  in- 
cubator and  filled  it  four  times  during  the 
season,  with  Plymouth  Rock  eggs.  I  raised 
400  chicks.  I  kept  125  hens  and  bought  a 
pen  of  sixteen  hens  in  February.  I  now 
have  150  hens,  and  get  about  seven  dozen 
eggs  daily.  I  feedmeat  and  wheat,  cooked. 
My  hens  are  very  fat,  but  if  I  starve  them 
down  I  get  no  eggs.  I  contend  that  a  fat 
hen  will  lay  if  she  is  kept  busy,  feeding  a 
little  at  a  time  and  often. — Emma  Bark- 
man,  Rochester,  Ind. 

How  to  Get  Eid  of  Lice. — Although  my  ex- 
perience with  poultry  has  been  quite  shore, 
I  have  learned  a  great  deal.  Last  summer, 
1893,  my  hens  became  pestered  with  the  lit- 
tle gray  or  red  lice,  sometimes  called  hen 
bed-bugs.  I  used  different  remedies  with- 
out success,  but  finaLy  extinguished  them 
with  the  liberal  use  of  kerosene  oil  on  the 
roosts,  and  wherever  they  could  be  seen. 
Of  course  one  will  not  kill  all  by  once  using 
but  I  am  certain  it  has  rid  my  hen  house  of 
the  pests.  Also  try  Scotch  snuff  for  the 
large  louse,  found  on  the  body.  Sprinkle 
it  among  the  fluff  feathers.  Be  sure  and 
get  it  next  to  the  flesh.  This  I  know  to  be 
a  sure  cure  from  experience. —  Willis  Ca- 
pen,  Maple  Street,  N.  T. 

A  Training  School.— Your  chicken,  on  paper 
walked  into  the  coop,  but  mine,  alive,  play 
baseball.  Take  a  string  and  suspend  it 
from  an  elevation,  to  swing  to  and  fro  with 
apiece  of  cheese,or  grain  of  corn, threaded  on 
end  of  string.  Let  it  swing  over  the  heads 
of  the  chickens.  They  will  soon  learn  to 
catch  it  as  though  at  a  passing  fly.  Then 
hasten  the  swinging  by  starting  the  corn 
with  a  throw.  When  the  chickens  have 
learned  to  seize  flying  objects  they  will 
spring  to  catch  corn  thrown  over  their 
heads.  Thus  you  have  a  fine  lot  of  catch- 
ers. Others  can  be  trained  to  walk  over 
spring  thrower.  It  is  fine  fun  to  watch 
their  positions,  etc. — 67.  A'.  Flower,  Pitts- 
burg, Pa. 

They  Are  Too  Fat.— We  have  a  flock  of 
thirty-five  hens,  a  cross  from  Leghorns  and 
Wyandottes  and  Plymouth  Rocks  from 
which  up  to  date  (March  28th)  we  have  had 
416  eggs  since  March  1st,  1894.  Last  month 
we  got  two  large  eggs  one  of  them  meas- 
uring seven  and  three-quarter  inches  by  six 
inches,  the  other  seven  and  one-half  inches 
by  six  and  one-quarter  inches,  the  two 
weighing  together  three-quarters  of  a 
pound.  The  average  weight  of  ot»r  eggs  is 
six  eggs  to  the  pound,  good  weight.  They 
(our  hens)  did  not  do  extra  well  through 
the  winter  although  wre  had  steam  heat  in 
the  hen  house.  They  got  fat  and  lazy. 
We  have  now  from  fifteen  to  twenty-eight 
efrgs  daily.— Mrs.  A.  Ober,  West  Somer- 
ville,  Mass. 

Eggs  all  Winter.— We  had  a  beautiful  win- 
*er  here,  and  the  fowls,  kept  according  to 
Poultry  Keeper  directions,  have  been 
laying.  Mine  have  been  at  it  all  winter, 
and  on  March  1st  a  Buff  Cochin  brought  off 
our  first  hatch  of  chicks.  How  is  that  for 
North  Dakota.  I  find  the  Rose  Comb 
Brown  Leghorns  good  winter  layers.  With- 
out clover,  bones  or  shells,  and  with  wheat 
and  barley,  we  keep  the  little  hustlers 
cackling.  Our  experience  has  been  with 
Light  Brahmas,  Buff  Cochins,  Leghorns, 
Plymouth  Rocks,  Wyandottes  and  Indian 
Games.  We  find  the  Cochin  the  hardiest, 
the  Leghorns  the  best  layers,  with  the 
Rocks  and  Brahmas  a  good  second  in  both 
particulars.  With  wheat  at  forty  cents 
per  bushel  it  pays  to  keep  poultry  in  North 
Dakota.— H.  P.  Cooper,  Drayton,  North 
Dakota. 


A  Good  Incubator  Hatch. — I  have  been  a 
reader  of  the  Poultry  Keeper  for  four 
years  and  like  it  very  much.  I  would  like 
to  give  a  little  of  my  experience.  Last 
spring  I  made  a  small  incubator  from 
Poultry  Keeper  plans  which  holds  fifty 
eggs.  I  tried  it,  got  twenty-three  chicks, 
and  raised  twenty-one  of  them  in  a  hot 
water  brooder  which  I  made.  One  got 
chilled  and  the  other  a  rat  killed.  I  was 
away  from  home  from  six  in  the  morning 
till  seven  at  night.  I  keep  the  egg  drawer 
locked  so  that  no  one  but  myself  could  dis- 
turb it.  I  think  that  is  pretty  good  for  the 
first  time.  I  am  going  to  start  it  again  in 
March.  I  keep  a  few  Black  Minorca  hens 
which  I  am  very  proud  of.— M.  Eaton,  De- 
troit, Mich. 

An  Egg  Tester. — I  send  you  a  description 
of  an  egg  tester  my  husband  made  for  me ; 
he  formerly  being  in  the  grocery  business, 
the  original  bein°;  patented.  Take  an  ordi- 
nary pasteboard  box.  large  enough  to  place 
holes  for  six  eggs,  three  in  a  row.  In  one 
end  of  the  cover  (we  used  a  shoe  box)  place 
a  piece  of  looking  glass  that  will  fit  at  an 
angle  of  forty-five  degrees  directly  beneath 
the  holes.  Then  cut  a  piece  in  the  other 
end  of  the  cover  the  shape  of  a  wedge, 
only  not  so  long,  rounding  out  a  little  of 
the  box.  Use  it  in  a  dark  room,  placing  a 
candle  on  the  box.  By  looking  through  it 
will  show  at  a  glance  which  are  good  and 
which  are  not.  The  glass  cost  me  ten  cents 
cut  to  fit,  at  a  furniture  store. — Mrs.  Bob- 
ert  Beichardt,  Little  Bock,  Ark. 

Experience  With  Games. — I  notice  that 
there  is  a  great  difference  among  poultry 
raisers  as  to  what  to  feed  and  how 
much  to  feed.  My  plan  is  to  handle 
my  chicks  frequently  and  learn  to 
know  by  the  feeding  what  to  feed.  Of 
course  one  must  know  what  effect  the 
different  foods  will  have.  I  have  been 
raising  Games  for  the  pit  for  the  past  five 
years,  and  have  sold  birds  that  were  taken 
out  and  u^ed  without  training,  and  in  the 
last  two  years  I  have  lost  but  one  in  five 
so  used  out  of  about  fif  tv.  I  am  out  of  the 
Game  business  for  good  and  am  sorry  I 
ever  went  into  it.  1  have  some  Light 
Brahma  pullets,  hatched  from  choice  eggs, 
and  a  cock  from  Capt.  C.  M.  Gritting,  of 
Shelter  Island,  N.  Y.,  and  I  propose  to  show 
my  neighbors  what  can  be  done  in  the 
chicken  line.— L.  B.  Spragus,  New  Haven, 
Conn. 

Five  Geese  With  One  Gander.— I  would  like 
to  learn  how  many  geese  to  keep  with  one 
gander.  I  have  the  Toulouse.  Two  years 
ago  I  kept  four  geese  with  one  gander  and 
hatched  fifty-one  goslings  from  eighty  eggs. 
Last  year  I  kept  five  geese  with  one  gander 
and  hatched  thirty-one  goslings  from 
seventy-five  eggs.  As  I  have  no  incubators 
they  were  hatched  by  the  geese  and  hens. 
I  think  there  is  as  much  profit  in  raising 
Toulouse  geese  as  in  any  other  kind  of 
poultry.  They  are  very  large  and  yield 
many  feathers  to  a  picking.  My  geese  and 
three  pickings  from  them,  brought  as  much 
money  as  my  Bronze  Turkeys.  I  would 
like  to  hear  from  some  of  the  patrons  of  the 
Poultry  Keeper  on  the  subject.— A.  B., 
(no  name  given)  New  Augusta,  Inaiana. 
[It  is  conceded  that  a  gander  and  two  geese 
are  the  proportions  of  sexes.  The  fact  that 
so  many  eggs  failed  to  hatch  shows  that 
four  aud  five  geese  are  too  many. — Ed.] 

To  KU1  Eats— I  notice  in  your  November 
number  of  1893  that  you  desire  a  remedy 
for  getting  rid  of  rats.  I  can  inform  you  of 
one  method  that  I  have  tried  and  have 
never  known  it  to  fail.  One  of  them  is  to 
take  glass  aud  break  into  pieces  the  size  of 
a  half  dollar  and  place  it  in  their  holes. 
Follow  them  up  and  put  it  wherever  they 
make  a  hole.  Here  is  a  mouse  extermina- 
tor, and  also  will  answer  for  rats.  Alcohol 
one  pint,  cayenne  pepper,  half  ounce;  pul- 
verized aniseed,  one  ounce ;  saltpetre,  one 
quarter  ounce ;  white  lead,  one  quarter 
ounce;  essence  hops,  four  ounces  ;  steam 
this  slowly  for  an  hour,  then  add  thirty 
drops  of  extract  quassia.  Let  it  stand 
forty-eight  hours,  add  a  gallon  of  water, 
and  bottle  for  use.  To  use  it  saturate 
bread,  meal,  meat,  etc.,  with  it.  This  has 
cost  me  a  great  deal  but  I  give  it  to  your 
readers  free.— Louis  Breckmeg,  St. Charles 
Mo. 

An  Easy  Way  to  Catch  Poultry.— What  I  am 
about  to  write  may  be  known  to  a  great 
many  poultrymen,  yet  I  am  sure  that  a 
great  many  others  have  never  thought  of 
it.  Last  fall  I  had  about  four  hundred 
chickens  all  running  in  one  flock.  I  shut 
them  up  every  night  in  a  large  yard.  They 
were  composed  of  pullets  aud  cockerels  of 
several  different  breeds,  when  fall  came  I 
had  to  pick  out  cockerels  for  market,  pul- 
lets to  sell,  etc.  It  was  very  easy  to  stand 
looking  at  them  all  aud  say  catch  that  one 
as  my  eye  fell  on  the  bird  that  I  wanted, 
but  among  so  many  it  was  another  thing  to 
do  it.  You  all  know  how  they  go  in  a  heap 
and  one  cannot  tell  which  is  which.  At 
last  I  took  my  landing  net  and  with  this  I 
could  single  out  a  bird,  walk  up  within  a 
few  feet  of  him  and  by  a  turn  of  the  wrist 
have  him  in  the  net;  or  else  have  them 
driven  between  me  and  a  fence,  and  I  could 
catch  just  those  I  wanted  and  let  the  others 
go  without  any  confusion.  Some  think 
that  this  might  spoil  the  feathers.  Surely 
it  does  to  a  certain  degree  but  not  so  much 
as  trying  to  catch  them  in  the  hands  when 
they 'often  give  you  the  slip  and  damage 
themselves  considerably.  Any  one  who 
smiles  when  having  read  this  just  get  a  net 
and  try  it.  You  will  become  expert  and 
think  it  great  fun.— M.  W.  G.,  Newcastle, 
Me. 
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A  Curs  for  Sore  Feet.— In  your  last  num- 
Oer  I  notice  that  a  St.  Louis  reader  writes 
to  you  about  lameness  in  his  Buff  Cochin 
■male,  caused  by  a  very  sore  foot,  and  you 
doubted  bis  being-  again  of  use.  If  jour 
reader  will  wash  the  foot  carefully  every 
dav  in  warm  suds  made  of  castile  soap  and 
then  powder  well  with  iodiforin,  being 
careful  to  tie  the  foot  up  to  keep  the  dirt 
from  getting  into  it,  I  feel  sure  that  a  cure 
can  be  effected.  The  scale  (should  one 
form)  should  be  removed  until  the  sore 
looks  clean  and  is  free  from  odor.  I  speak 
from  experience.  lodiform  has  never  failed 
to  work  a  cure. — Miss  Anna  E.  Brennen, 
Baltimore,  Md. 

The  Great  Assistant.- I  have  been  inter- 
ested iu  poultry  for  the  last  three  years, 
and  last  year  hatched  over  300  chicks  with 
my  incubator,  rearing  a  fairly  good  per- 
centage of  the  output.  Your  paper,  I  must 
acknowledge  has  been  of  material  assistance 
to  ine,  during  the  latter  half  of  last  year, 
and  had  I  became  a  subscriber  earlier,  I 
might  have  been  able  to  look  back  to  1893 
as  my  most  successful  year  with  poultry. 
I  have  been  subscribing  to  three  or  four 
other  journals,  but  have  dropped  them,  as 
I  consider  your  paper  contains  as  much  or 
more  information  than  all  the  others.  The 
great  advantage  which  your  paper  possesses 
is  the  fact  that  a  man  is  spared  the  agony 
of  wadiug  through  a  budget  of  useless  anil 
wearisome  "truck,"  only  to  find  the  de- 
sired information  in  the  last  few  para- 
graphs. Your  publication  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  the  crisp,  concise,  and  intelli- 
gent form  iu  which  the  several  subjects  are 
handled,  which  alone  is  a  point  that  would 
insure  its  success  in  the  field  of  poultry 
literature. — F.  X.  Cullen,  Toronto,  Can. 

Game  Hens  that  Kill  Rats. — I  have  known 
one  of  my  hens  with  a  brood  to  kill  two 
good-sized  rats.  Another  followed  a  rat  at 
least  fifteen  feet  from  her  corner  in  the  hen- 
house one  pitch  dark  night  and  beat  it  off 
from  her  chicks  which  it  seized  and  .  was 
carrying  away.  Of  course.as  the  hen  could 
not  see  she  was  guided  by  the  noise  of  the 
chick.  However,  she  was  Just  as  likely  to 
kill  the  chick  as  the  rat,  and  more  so.  It 
Is  almost  impossible  for  a  hawk  to  get  a 
chick  from  one  of  my  hens,  if  she  has  any 
6liow  at  all  As  layers,  they  are  only  ex- 
celled by  non-sitting  breeds.  I  have  hens 
that  will  weigh  six  pounds  and  cockerels 
that  will  weigh  nearly  eight.  They  appear 
to  have  more  sense  than  other  breeds,  and 
know  a  stranger  almost  as  quick  as  a  dog, 
and  take  naturally  to  being  handled.  The 
most  vicious  Game  hen,  if  properly  handled 
will  permit  her  owner,  (or  the  party  who 
attends  to  them),  to  handle  her  chicks,  or 
herself  when  broody,  without  fear  or  re- 
sentment. For  the  table  they  beat  all 
others. — D.  L.  L. 

Lime  Not  Essential. — On  page  104,  Poul- 
try Keeper,  your  correspondent,  Mr.  C. 
Burkart,  states  that  he  has  information 
from  snail  farms  in  Switzerland  that  uu- 
slacked  lime  must  be  fed  to  the  snails, 
otherwise  thoy  have  nothing  with  which  to 
build  their  shells,  and  consequently  die. 
There  must  be  some  mistake.  The  build- 
ing of  snail  6hells,  egg  shells,  finger  nails, 
hair  and  feathers,  is  a  chemical  and  not  a 
mechanical  process,  and  no  animal,  unless 
it  be  a  micro-organism,  cau  make  available 
through  their  assimilative  organs, inorganic 
matter  to  build  any  of  the  above  named 
products.  That  fresh  lime  will  poison  or 
drive  away  snails,  slugs,  and  all  that  family 
of  pests,  I  refer  your  correspondent  to 
Dingee  &  Conrad's  Magazine  for  October, 
1893,  page  twenty-one;  also  to  Henderson's 
"How  the  Farm  Fays,"  page  271 ;  also  to 
the  "Farm  and  Household  Cylcopedia," 
pages  U8  and  '.):).  Fresh  lime  is  also  an  in- 
gredient of  that  famous  insecticide,  the 
bordeaux  mixture. — S.  S.  Barrie,  Mont 
Vale,  X.  J. 

Early  Laying.— In  a  former  issue  of  the 
Poultry  Keeper  you  spoke  of  readers 
lending  in  their  experiences.  Well,  mine 
does  not  amount  to  much.  I  have  had  the 
chicken  craze  for  some  time  but  have  never 
bad  a  place  laige  enough  to  keep  them  in 
until  I  came  here.  I  built  a  cheap  house 
and  bought  a  pen  of  Plymouth  Rocks  from 
Ohio.  I  took  my  plan  from  I.  K.  Felch's 
book.  He  spoke  of  top  ventilation — let  it 
run  to  the  bottom  of  the  house.  Well,  of 
course  1  put  it  in  that  way,  and  when  I 
read  your  first  lot  of  papers,  as  a  matter  of 
fact  I  stopped  it  up.  for  the  reason  given 
therein.  I  think  you  are  right  in  this  as 
well  as  in  all  other  matters.  Returning  to 
poultry  matters,  1  can  say  that  I  have  had 
good  luck  with  my  hens  so  far.  They  be- 
gan to  lay  about  the  middle  of  December, 
and  from  eiirht  hens  I  have  had  on  an  aver- 
age of  four  eggs  each  day.  I  have  followed 
your  directions  in  regard  to  feeding,  and  am 
satisfied  with  the  re.-ults.  I  have  driven 
the  stakes  for  one  hundred  pens  next  tall. 
— H.  11.  Miner,  Anderson,  Jnd. 

How  He  Fed  His  Flock.— I  have  fifty- 
seven  heus,  and  received  152  dozens  egrs 
from  January  1st  to  March  30th.  My 
fowls  are  Leghorns  and  Plymouth  Rocks. 
I  think  they  have  done  very  well  for  a  cold 
climate.  I  fed  wheat,  bran,  boiled  potatoes, 
and  the  offal  from  the  table.  I  gave  the 
sixty  fowls  (as  I  have  three  roosters  also) 
eight  quarts  of  the  above  feed  in  the  morn- 
ing. 1  seasoned  it,  as  I  would  my  own 
food,  with  pepper  and  salt,  and  gave  it  to 
them  warm.  At  noon  I  gave  them  from  a 
pint  to  a  quart  of  wheat,  thrown  in  straw 
on  the  floor  of  the  coop,  and  at  uight  two 
quarts  of  corn.  This  has  been  their  rations 
all  winter,  except  a  few  beef  heads  that  I 
got  from  the  butcher.   These  I  hung  iu  the 


coop  until  they  would  pick  off  the  meat, 
and  then  I  would  take  an  old  ax  and  cut 
the  boues  as  fine  as  I  possibly  could.  I  give 
them  a  dust  bath  of  hard  wood  ashes, sifted, 
which  they  enjoy.  Also  plenty  of  pure 
clean  water  with  the  chill  taken  off.—  )V 
X.  Warren,  Three  Oaks,  Mich.  [Do  not 
feed  three  times  a  day. — Ed.] 

Fxperienee  in  Montana.— I  have  just  re- 
ceived the  Poultry  Keeper  and  although 
I  received  other  papers  the  day  before,! 
placed  them  aside  and  read  and  re-read  the 
Poultry  Keeper.  This  will  convince 
you  what  I  think  of  it.  I  came  here  last 
April,  1893,  and  bought  twenty-two  hens 
and  one  male — common  stock— from  the 
railroad  agent  that  I  relieved.  Two  hens 
were  worthless,  but  from  the  other  twenty 
I  raised  175  chicks  out  of  325  eggs  set.  I 
got  205  chicks  but  not  having  a  very  good 
place  for  them  my  losses  were  considerably 
more  than  they  would  otherwise  have  been. 
As  my  position  at  one  place  is  so  uncertain 
it  would  not  pay  to  build  a  house.  Of  my 
losses  the  coyotes  got  about  forty,  after 
they  were  half  grown.  My  first  chicks 
were  hatched  in  May.  Some  commenced 
laying  the  latter  part  of  December,  and 
now  I  am  getting  about  eight  eggs  a  day 
trom  twelve  liens  and  thirteen  pullets.  I 
have  sixty-five  all  told,  divided  in  two 
coops  with  large  runs  under  the  platform 
and  warehouse.  Eggs  were  forty  cents  un- 
til this  week  and  are  now  tbirry  cents.  As 
my  c'aicks  were  hatched  so  late"  and  we  had 
an  unusually  cold  fall  I  think  my  pullets 
are  doing  tine.  Although  I  have  nearly 
two  months  yet  to  hear  from  my  profits 
will  be  almost  $3.00  per  lieu.     I  recently 


is  approached  nearer  to  than  by  any  other 
system.  The  poorest  flock,  as  well  as  the 
best,  mav  be  benefited — even  the  "King  as 
well  as  the  fool  1"  Let  the  dear  old  Poul- 
try Keeper  sound  the  trumpet  of  im- 
provement in  this  direction — aud  sound  it 
again  and  again. 

CRUELTY  TO  SITTERS. 

WM.    GREVERIOU8,   NEW  HOLSTEIN,  WIS. 

My  thanks  in  the  interest  of  a  good  cause 
are  due  Mr  Burkart,  of  Lutherville,  Ark., 
for  again  directing  the  attention  of  Poul- 
try Keeper  readers  to  what  I  said  in 
December  Poultry  Keeper  regarding 
the  broody  hens.  It  is  not  very  often  that 
one  gets  a  free  advertising  of  "his  theories, 
such  as  Mr.  Burkart  bestowed  onmeby  his 
effort  entitled  "That  Tired  Feeling"  in  the 
February  number.  The  substance  of  said 
effort  is  difficult  to  find,  neither  facts  nor 
experiences,  nor  even  reasons,  being  given 
in  argument;  sol  might  properly  let  the 
matter  rest  were  it  not  for  the  erroneous 
impression  which  may  be  conveyed  in  Mr. 
Burkart's  statement  that  1  tried  to  per- 
suade Poultry  Keeper  readers  that  the 
breaking  up  of  a  hen  is  cruelty.  I  never 
said  nor  wrote  such  a  thing.  I  argued 
against  all  forcible  methods  which  are  apt 
to  accomplish  the  'breaking  up'  by  a  shoc  k 
imparted  to  the  system  If,  as  Mr.  Bark- 
art  remarks,  some  hens  are  always  tired, 
there  is  an  excellent  remedy  for  these — 
the  hatchet.  The  time  cannot  be  distant 
when  the  cockerel  with  the  broody  hens, 
and  all  other  forcible  methods  now  recom- 
mended for  reconverting  a  sitter  into  a 


nOTIDAN  HEN. 
"  Champion  Princess."  Owned  by  Jas.  Forsyth, 
Owego,  N.  Y. 


bought  a  quarter  section  of  fine  land  near 
Spokane,  Wash.,  and  am  now  completing 
arrangements  with  my  brother-in-1 1 w  now 
in  Pennsylvania  to  go  into  the  business  on 
an  extensive  scale.  As  we  both  have  been 
exceptionally  successful  with  poultry  for 
several  years  we  anticipate  success.  We 
will  breed  the  finer  breeds  only  and  when 
in  operation  Poultry  Keeper  will  hear 
from  us  often  in  the  shape  of  an  ad. — B.  B. 
Weldy,  Ravalli,  Montana. 


USE  THE  BEST  BREEDS  ONLY. 

"SUBSCRIBER." 

If  I  were  disposed  to  find  any  fault  with 
the  Poultry  Keeper  it  would  be  because 
it  did  not  sufficiently  emphasize  the  point 
of  using  the  best  breeders  only.  This  does 
not  imply  any  one  breed,  but  any  or  all; 
yes,  even  the  common  monsxel  fowl  can  be 
so  benefited.  Only  the  other  day  1  was 
talking  upon  this  matter  with  a  co-poultry 
enthusiast,  and  he  attempted  to  put  cold 
water  upon  my  idea  by  asking  if  it  would 
not  have  a  tendency  to"in-breeding!  Surely 
it  would  have  no  more  tendency  that  way 
than  does  our  common  bap-hazard  breed- 
ing. New  blood  in  the  shape  of  a  cockerel 
should  be  introduced  into  the  flock  every 
three  or  four  years  at  least.  His  benefits 
will  as  surely  follow  in  a  select  pen  of  fowls 
as  with  the  '•common  herd."  Therefore,  I 
say,with  all  the  emphasis  within  my  power, 
stop  this  indiscrimate,  hap-hazard  "mixed 
up"  breeding  and  organize  your  fowls! 
Pick  out  a  half  dozen  or  so  of  the  choicest 
specimens,  considering  all  their  "good,  bad 
and  indifferent"  points,  and  pen  them  up 
with  the  best  yearling  cockerel  obtainable. 
Use  care  and  discret  ion,  keeping  them  in  a 
good,  healthy  condition.  Let  all  other  eggs 
be  used  in  the  culinary  department  or  be 
sent  to  market.  Use  no  eggs  for  hatching 
purposes  but  those  from  this  select  breed- 
ing pen. 

Who  knows  what  benefits  may  accrue 
from  this  practice  ?  The  gradual  improve- 
ment of  our  poultry  must  of  absolute  ne- 
cessity follow.   The  Standard  of  Perfection 


layer,  will  be  safely  and  generally  classed 
among  the  nuisances  and  obsolete  practices 
in  poultry  keeping.  To  this  end  Mr.  Burk- 
art by  his  advertising  "will  have  contri- 
buted his  mite." 

HOW  TO  GET  PRICES  FOR  EGGS. 

The  manner  in  which  eggs  are  sent  to 
market  by  the  majority  oi  farmers  is  not 
very  favorable  to  the  realization  of  the 
highest  prices.  No  merchant  doing  busi- 
ness would  make  this  mistake  of  piling  his 
goods  on  the  shelves  indiscriminately,  and 
when  displaying  them  to  the  gaze  of  cus- 
tomers they  are  presented  in  the  most  at- 
tractive manner,  the  best  goods  being  ar- 
ranged separately  from  the  inferior.  But 
farmers  do  not  seem  to  realize  that  the 
articles  produced  on  the  farm  vary  in  6ize, 
quality  and  attractiveness  of  form,  but 
market  them  in  a  manner  to  receive  the 
lowest  price  possible. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  matters  in  sell- 
ing eggs  is  to  convince  the  customer  that 
the  eggs  are  "strictly  fresh."  Whether 
fresh  or  stale,  much  depends  on  "faith." 
The  customer  is  often  compelled  to  rely  on 
the  merchant  and  to  place  confidence  in  his 
guarantees,  but  the  merchant  who  sells  the 
eggs  is  seldom  wiser  than  the  customer,  for 
he  has  no  means  of  knowing  whether  the 
eggs  sold  by  him  are  strictly  fresh  or  not, 
and  on  his  part  be  must  rely  on  the  farmer; 
but  the  farmer  who  has  no  system,  and  who 
uses  stale  eggs  for  nest  eggs  and  whose 
hens  lay  in  the  horse  troughs,  knows  but 
little  himself  in  regard  to  the  eggs  sold  by 
him,  for  an  occasional  nest  egg  will  find  its 
way  in  among  those  that  are  good,  and  the 
whole  lot  is  affected  by  that  unfortunate 
occurrence,  hence  the  top  price  is  not  ob- 
tained. 

The  old  maxim,  "No  one  knows  what  an 
egg  may  bring  forth,"  shakes  confidence.  It 
is  doubtful  if  any  resident  of  a  large  city 
can  go  to  a  merchant  and  buy  a  dozen  eggs 
that  are  known  to  be  strictly  fresh.  The 
buyer  can  only  accept  the  guarantee  given 
by  one  who  is  unable  to  guarantee  a  fact, 
because  all  is  hidden  from  his  view  within 


the  shells,  and  the  man  who  can,  by  strict 
conduct  in  selling,  reach  a  position  where 
every  customer  has  faith  in  his  guarantees, 
can  always  sell  his  eggs  at  as  much  as  five 
or  ten  cents  a  dozen  above  the  highest  price 
quoted. 

Now,  what  should  the  farmer  do  in  order 
to  secure  better  juices  ?  The  answer  is  for 
him  to  ship  his  eggs  to  market  in  a  manner 
to  inspire  confidence  in  the  merchant  and 
customers.  If  the  farmer  cannot  accom- 
plish much,  he  can  at  least  gain  something. 
Instead  Of  Selling  all  eggs  in  one  basket  ho 
should  assort  his  eggs  and,  if  to  his  advan- 
tage, ship  them  in  small  baskets  holding  a 
dozen,  or  in  any  preferred  manner  that  will 
give  uniformity  of  color  and  size.  Some 
prefer  eggs  entirely  white  and  others  pre- 
fer the  dark  eggs.  No  buyer  will  take  eggs 
of  mixed  color  if  he  can  secure  them  of  uni- 
form color.  True,  the  color  is  but  "shell 
deep,"  but  the  customer  wants  it  that  way, 
and  is  willing  to  pay  extra  for  the  color  of 
the  shells,  hence  the  farmer  should  satisfy 
him. 

Let  any  one  go  into  the  markets  of  th& 
large  cities  and  look  over  the  thousands  of 
crates  and  baskets  of  eggs  that  arrive,  and 
at  once  it  will  be  noticed  that  where  a  lot 
of  eggs  are  all  alike,  both  iu  color  and  size, 
they  will  be  the  first  sold,  while  the  array 
of  motley-looking  eggs,  of  varied  sizes, 
many  colors,  and  with  "a  guinea  egg 
thrown  in  to  make  up  the  dozen"  will  beg 
for  customers,  though  they  may  be  strictly 
fresh. 

I  can  name  a  dozen  men  in  New  York 
City  who  have  no  difficulty  in  selling  eggs 
at  sixty  cents  a  dozen  when  the  regular 
market  price  is  not  over  twenty-five  cents. 
This  may  be  a  surprise  to  some  but  it  is  a 
fact.  They  make  it  a  point  to  assort  their 
eggs  carefully,  and  to  sell  none  to  their 
customers  that  are  unattractive  or  not 
fresh.  If  they  have  any  suspicions  of  a  lot 
of  eggs,  that  lot  is  sent  to  some  distant 
merchant,  yet  the  eggs  thus  sent  away 
from  the  others  may  be  just  as  fresh  aud 
good  but  may  lack  in  size  and  attractive- 
ness. True,  it  takes  time  to  secure  such  a 
trade  for  egg*  at  the  high  prices  named,  but 
once  the  customer  is  secured  a  permanent 
business  is  the  result,  and  it  is  one  that 
cannot  easily  be  shaken  by  panics  or  strin- 
gencies in  the  money  market,  for  eggs  are 
always  cash  and  too  many  choice  ones 
never  get  to  market. 

The  farmer  should  aim  to  have  some 
breed  that  is  of  itself  uniform.  If  he  lives 
near  the  New  York  market,  or  ships 
thereto,  he  should  aim  to  have  hens  that 
lay  white  eggs.  If  he  ships  to  Boston  or 
Philadelphia,  he  should  prefer  dark  eggs. 
Never  ship  white  and  dark  eggs  iu  the  same 
lot,  nor  large  and  small  eggs  together.  The 
motto  is  one  word — uniformity  Above  all, 
have  the  eggs  clean.  Wash  them  if  neces- 
sary, but  this  will  not  be  required  if  the 
hens  have  clean  nests  and  the  eggs  are  col- 
lected daily,  which  is  the  onlv  true  way  of 
being  able  to  guarantee  strictly  fresh  eggs. 


MONEY  IN  GEESE. 

F.  M.  Donald,  in  Indiana  Farmer,  makes, 
the  following  estimate  on  geese:  A  has  on 
his  farm  500  geese,  and  from  experience  he 
finds  that  from  five  geese  he  can  pick  one 
pound  of  feathers  in  six  weeks,  which  he 
can  sell  for  forty  cents  per  pound.  From 
500  geese  he  picks  100  pounds  in  the  same 
time,  and  at  this  rate  of  picking,  which  is 
eight  and  two-thirds  times  in  one  year,  he 
picks  866%  pounds  of  feathers  in  one  year, 
which  at  forty  cents  equals  $346.60%,  the 
value  of  his  feathers  in  one  year  alone. 

He  estimates  that  from  500  geese  (arrang- 
ing them  in  pairs)  he  will  obtain  from  each 
an  average  of  twelve  eggs,  making  3,000 
eggs,  from  which  tie  takes  500  for  setting, 
and  sells  the  remainder  2,500  or  2081-3 
dozen  at  thirty  cents  per  dozen— $02.50, 
value  of  his  eggs  annually. 

From  the  500  eggs  he  raises  500  goslings, 
from  which  he  picks  one-eighth  pounds 
each.  He  picks  from  these  geese  sixty-two 
and  one-half  pounds  and  bells  at  forty 
cents  or  $25  as  the  value  of  gosling  feathers. 
The  goslings  are  worth  twenty-five  cents 
per  head,  which  is  $125.  When  he  adds  up 
these  items  he  finds  the  sura  to  be  $303.16%, 
the  value  of  his  geese  annually,  not  calcu- 
lating any  expenses.  The  cost  of  500  geese 
is  $125,  cost  of  feed  and  picking  say.  $100, 
making  $225  for  annual  expenses.  Taking 
this  from  the  receipts,  $563.16%,  $338.16% 
remains,  and  yet  he  has  his  geese,  from 
which  100  may  be  expected  to  die,  leaving 
400  head,  which  are  worth  $100.  He  has  al- 
ready cleared  $338.16%,  and  his  geese  yet  re- 
main. If  he  adds  their  value  to  his  profit 
he  has  $438.16%  as  the  value  and  profit  of 
his  geese  in  one  year. 

Early  goslings  are  the  best,  but  raising 
them  is  very  difficult.  They  need  no 
mother  except  for  a  few  nights,  to  accus- 
tom them  to  their  coop,  for  they  need  a 
good  one,  and  they  will  do  well  if  properly 
tended  to.  They  mature  in  two  years  if 
well  kept,  but  if  not  they  will  not  mature 
until  seven  or  eight  years  old. 

Geese  are  preferable  no  matter  how  old 
if  they  will  keep  fat  on  good  pasture.  An 
average  weight  for  a  goose  is  nine  pounds. 

A  goose  will  only  raise  one  litter  annually 
but  will  raise  two  litters  if  well  kept. 

The  reason  people  do  not  raise  geese  Is  on 
account  of  prejudice  against  them.  Thej 
become  annoyed  at  their  noise  and  get  ri 
of  them  before  they  learn  their  true  worth. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 

To  The  Poultry  Keeper  on  business  or  in  rela- 
tion to  articles  or  manuscript  for  publication  MUST  be 
addressed  to 

The  Poultry  Keeper  Company, 

Parkesburg,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


Haud  times  affect  prices  of  poultry  as 
well  as  other  articles. 

Any  back  number  of  the  Poultry 
Keeper  can  be  had  for  Ave  cents,  and  each 
one  is  a  whole  boot. 

Send  four  cents  in  stamps  to  P.  H- 
Jacobs,  Hammonton,  N.  J.,  and  get  plans  of 
the  hot-water  incubator. 

The  poultry  feeder  invented  by  Mr.  J.  G. 
Vy  bitten,  Genoa.  ST.  T.,  is  a  novelty.  He 
makes  the  hens  feed  themselves  and  scatter 
the  food  while  so  doing. 

In  Mr.  C.  W.  Merrill's  letter,  in  a  pre- 
vious number,  the  crazy  type  made  us 
state  that  his  house  was  13x200  feet.  It 
should  have  read  "13x100"  feet. 

And  now  that  the  heus  la}  ed  lots  of  eggs 
this  winter  the  old  charge  that  they  will 
not  lay  when  prices  are  high,  still  holds 
good,  as  prices  cannot  be  high  unless  there 
is  a  scarcity. 

It  is  said  that  the  proceedings  of  the  A. 
P.  A.  are  incomplete.  Correct — the  "shak- 
ing hands"  clause  was  left  out,  as  one  gen- 
tleman expressed  himself  that  it  should 
not  appear. 

During  these  hard  times  we  suggest  that 
twenty-five  cents  be  the  admission  to  pour 
try  shows.  It  requires  a  lot  of  courage  to 
pay  fifty  cents  at  the  door  when  the  pocket 
book  is  slim. 

"When  the  grass  comes,  and  the  hens  are 
•on  the  range,  they  will  need  little  or  no 
food.  A  pound  of  green  bone  and  meat  to 
twenty  hens,  once  a  day,  will  be  ample.  No 
grain  is  necessary. 

Whenever  we  hear  of  hens  not  laying 
we  usually  inquire  how  often  they  are  fed, 
and  invariably  comes  this  reply — three 
times  a  day.  Such  feeding  will  put  an  end 
to  laying  about  as  quick  as  any  method  that 
can  be  suggested. 

Mr.  C.  A.  Bartlett,  Worcester,  Mass., 
has  cut  and  sold  about  40,000  pounds  of 
bone  since  October.  This,  with  a  large 
amount  of  "O.  K."  food  and  ground  meat, 
etc.,  shows  what  an  enormous  business  is 
done  by  him. 

The  Practical  Dairyman  clubs  with  the 
Poultry  Keeper — both  for  seventy-five 
cents  a  year.  The  Dairyman  is  published 
at  Chatham,  N.  Y.,  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Darrow, 
and  is  full  of  information  on  cattle  and 
dairying.    Send  to  it  for  a  sample  copy. 

Mr.  Felcu  is  making  it  lively  on  the 
decimal  system  of  scoring  and  he  is 
right.  If  birds  must  be  scored  the  easiest 
plan  is  the  best.  At  present  about  thirty 
points  in  100  is  given  to  the  head  of  a  Brown 
Leghorn,  and  perhaps  the  decimal  system 
might  give  a  more  equitable  distribution. 

Some  years  ago  Jersey  cows  were  scored. 
Cream  color,  black  tongue,  black  muzzle, 
and  a  "perfect  escutcheon"  were  considered 
necessary,  but  some  foolish  fellow  got  to 
breeding  Jerseys  for  butter,  aud  paraded 
their  records,  which  broke  up  the  score 
card  business.  Score  cards  are  not  given 
with  Jerseys  now. 


Broilers  and  asparagus  usually  get  into 
market  about  the  same  time. 


You  feed  too  much.  We  mean  you. 
Your  hens  are  too  fat  to  lay. 

Look  out  for  head  lice.  Look  out  for 
the  little  red  mites  also.   Now  is  the  time. 


Never  cross  the  breeds.  Get  new  blood 
and  make  your  pure-bred  stock  better. 
Avoid  in  breeding. 

Just  to  think !  Uncle  Mike  is  to  leave  us 
and  take  his  pipe.  There  is  a  lonesome 
future  before  us. 

When  fowls  become  rough  and  stubby, 
with  unkept  plumage,  it  denotes  lice  or 
damp  quarters. 

Weak  legs,  or  rather,  twisted  feet  on 
chicks  that  are  in  brooders,  indicate  bottom 
heat  as  the  cause  of  the  difiiculty. 


Chickens  should  not  be  weaned  from 
the  hen,  or  taken  out  of  the  brooders,  until 
they  are  well  feathered.  No  brooder  should 
hold  over  75  chicks  in  one  lot. 

Use  plenty  of  lime  in  the  poultry  house. 
It  may  not  help  the  manure  any,  but  the 
loss  of  ammonia  is  but  a  trifle  compared 
with  disease  in  the  fowls  and  chicks. 


It  costs  less  than  one  cent  a  week  for  the 
Poultry  Keeper,  yet  some  cannot  afford 
to  take  it.  They  do  without  it  and  lose  by 
the  operation.  The  price  is  less  than  the 
value  of  one  hen. 


It  was  a  quick  job  for  the  Reliable  Incu- 
bator to  be  burnt  out  completely  and  be  in 
full  operation  again  in  five  days.  Such  en- 
terprise is  not  often  witnessed.  The  com- 
pany allows  no  grass  to  grow  around  their 
establishment  if  business  is  to  be  pushed,  as 
it  has  no  time  to  operate  lawn  mowers. 

The  Sprague  Commission  Co.,  218  South 
Water  street,  Chicago,  report  that  the 
market  is  still  low,  owing  to  poor  stock 
arriving.  Better  prices  will  soon  result,  as 
the  frezen  stock  will  be  sold  off.  Readers 
desiring  prices  at  any  time  can  obtain  them 
from  this  Company  by  sending  stamp  for 
reply. 

Richmond,  Va.,  ought  to  be  the  next 
place  of  meeting  of  ths  A.  P.  A.  It  gives 
both  the  East  and  South  a  chance,  and  she 
is  nearer  the  large  Western  cities  than  is 
New  York,  her  line  to  Chicago  even  beinc; 
shorter.  The  poultrymen  at  Richmond 
should  organize  and  make  an  attempt  to 
secure  the  next  meeting. 

Somebody  asks  us  if  $100  is  enough  to 
go  into  the  poultry  business.  It  is — and 
will  give  a  good  profit— about  twenty  per 
cent.,  perhaps,  on  the  investment.  But  the 
twenty  dollars  will  be  a  small  sum  to  exist 
upon,  though  it  may  be  a  large  profit  for 
the  investment.  However,  the  labor  must 
be  deducted  also,  and  it  may  change  the  re- 
sult. Better  have  more  capital. 

Ten  cent  standards  (in  pamphlet  form 
for  each  breed)  would  sell  like  hot  cakes. 
Each  breeder  would  by  a  lot  to  send  to  cus- 
tomers. They  will  educate  many  who  will 
not  buy  the  regular  standard,  and  save 
much  complaint  that  arises  from  ignorance 
of  the  points  of  breeds.  They  would  also 
bring  a  larger  revenue  to  the  American 
Poultry  Association. 

Incubator  manufacturers  do  not  go  to 
shows  aud  blackguard  their  rivals  any 
more.  Since  one  or  two  men  blackguarded 
themselves  out  of  business,  by  destroying 
confidence,  gentlemen  have  made  the  manu- 
facture of  incubators  a  success.  No  repu- 
table manufacturer  now  attempts  to  sell  in- 
cubators by  abusing  others.  Abuse  in  that 
irection  is  now  one  of  the  lost  arts. 

The  Poultry  Herald,  of  St.  Paul,  Minn., 
has  blossomed  out  into  a  four  column  20- 
page  paper.  The  poultry  fraternity  of  the 
Northwest  are  to  be  congratulated  on  hav- 
ing such  an  enterprising  journal  to  cham- 
pion their  cause.  The  March  number  con- 
tains several  articles  from  Mr.  Eelch  and 
other  well-known  writers,  who  are  regular 
correspondents  of  the  Poultry  Herald.  It 
is  neatly  printed  and  has  a  business  look 
throughout.  Subscription  price,  fifty  cents 
a  year.   Sample  copy  four  cents. 


This  is  strictly  a  poultry  paper.  No 
pigeons  or  pets.  We  aim  to  point  out  how 
to  make  poultry  pay  as  a  business. 

It  does  not  pay  to  raise  chicks  to  feed 
hawks,  hence  care  must  be  used.  It  may 
be  mentioned  also  that  you  cannot  raise 
two  crops — lice  and  chicks — at  the  same 
time. 

The  circulation  of  the  Poultry  Keeper 
is  such  that  its  patrons  find  two  and  three 
line  ads  as  good  as  an  inch.  During  the 
egg  season  its  advertising  columns  resemble 
those  of  the  "  A  ants"  in  the  metropolitan 
dailies. 

About  the  most  ridiculous  farce  is  the 
"advisory  board"  of  the  A.  P.  A.  One 
member  has  perhaps  never  heard  of  it,  an- 
other has  about  as  much  right  to  be  on  it  as 
a  new  member,  as  it  is  doubtful  if  he  even 
breeds  poultry  or  attends  any  of  the  meet- 
ings. 

We  have  nearly  a  hundred  communica- 
tions from  our  readers  in  this  number. 
Nearly  a  thousand  communications  a  year 
appear.  Only  one-tenth  of  the  answers  to 
inquiries  are  given,  as  they  are  answered 
by  mail  when  possible  to  do  so.  The  editor 
replied  to  over  10,000  letters  last  year. 

All  attempts  to  organize  an  opposition 
National  Association  to  the  American 
Poultry  Association  have  failed.  The 
reason  is  that  the  A.  P.  A.  is  the  result  of 
many  years'  work.  Clubs  rise  and  fall, 
and  State  Associations  come  to  the  front 
and  dazzle  for  awhile,  but  the  A.  P.  A. 
marches  on,  alone  in  its  glory. 

The  question  is  will  the  new  Standard  be 
what  the  Association  made  it,  or  will  the 
editor  quibble  over  his  instructions  and  in- 
ject it  with  his  views  of  what  the  breeds 
should  be.  It  should  be  closely  inspected 
when  it  arrives,  and  read  by  proof;  that  is, 
compared  word  for  word  with  the  old  one. 

Mr.  Geo.  Brown,  Secretary  and  Trea- 
surer of  of  the  American  Poultry  Associa- 
tion, writes  us  that  the  members  will  con- 
fer a  favor  on  bun  if  they  will  send  him  a 
copy  of  their  poultry  circulars  or  cards ; 
also,  write  or  send  business  cards  of  other 
or  regular  occupations.  These  facts  are  de- 
sired for  a  special  purpose. 

When  a  paper  becomes  spasmodic,  and 
hammers  a  lraud,  it  should  uoc  cease  with 
the  orte  fraud  but  bang  away  at  allot  them. 
Virtue  should  not  remain  hidden  away  for 
convenience.  One  should  be  sure,  however, 
and  then  go  ahead.  Fortunately  for  the 
poultry  business  there  are  more  honorable 
breeders  now  than  ever  before. 

The  Reliable  Poultry  Journal,  Quincy, 
111.,  edited  by  Mr.  Grant  St.  Curtis,  is  a 
new  journal  at  fifty  cents  a  year.  If  the 
succeeding  numbers  equal  the  first  one  re- 
ceived by  us  its  success  is  already  assured, 
as  it  was  brimful  of  good  reading.  It  is 
located  in  a  good  field,  aud  the  P  ultry 
Keeper  bids  it  welcome  to  list,  with  the 
best  wishes  for  its  prosperity. 

The  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Poultry  Associa- 
tion has  issued  its  rules  governing  exhibi- 
tions as  well  as  its  constitution  aud  by- 
laws, which  are  excellent.  It  has  begun  work 
for  its  next  exhibition  already.  The  oflicers 
are  Messrs.  Jas.  Quarrie,  president;  John 
Ellicott,  W.  C.  Schmidt, vice-presidents ;  W 
S.  Rowe,  secretary  and  treasurer;  W.  H, 
McMichaels,  E.  A.  Albright,  A.  Wise,  n  .  j. 
Boyd,  M.  F.  Wood,  executive  committee. 

Years  ago,  when  two  or  three  poultry 
papers  had  the  field,  they  never  mentioned 
each  other,  being  jealous.  The  Poultry 
Keeper  entered  the  list,  advertised  them, 
clubbed  with  them,  and  broke  up  all  old 
traditions.  At  the  present  day  a  reader  can 
get  a  whole  list  of  poultry  papers  from  one 
club  arrangement,  and  all  the  papers  are 
more  prosperous.  There  are  over  60,000,000 
of  people  in  this  country,  and  millions  of 
them  have  not  even  yet  seen  a  poultry 
paper.   

The  American  Fancier  condemns  us  for 
not  properly  mentioning  the  class  in  which 
a  breeder  won  at  New  York,  and  considered 
tbat  our  mentioning  of  the  matter  was  mis- 
leading. We  might  have  retaliated  by 
stating  that  the  Fancier  has  been  guilty  of 
praising  some  of  questionable  integrity, and 
has  among  its  advertisers  men  who  cannot 
get  in  our  columns,  but  we  do  not  propose 


to  do  so.  In  the  case  mentioned  the  Fan- 
cier was  right,  and  in  future  we  will  be 
more  careful.  It  deserves  encouragement 
for  condemning  wrong. 

CROPS  IN  THE  YARD. 

It  pays  to  grow  crops  in  poultry  yards, 
but  to  do  so  there  should  be  changeable 
yards,  so  as  to  have  the  fowls  in  one  yard 
while  the  crops  are  in  the  other.  Crops  do 
not  have  to  mature,  and  only  six  inches  of 
growth  is  necessary,  which  provides  several 
crops.  The  system  also  cleans  the  yards 
when  the  top  soil  is  turned  under. 

WEAK  LEGS  IN  CHICKS. 

We  always  learn.  We  now  know  (though 
we  have  not  always  so  believed)  that  leg 
weakness  in  young  chicks  is  mostly  due  to 
overfeeding .  Do  not  force  chicks  until 
they  are  six  weeks  old.  Feed  anything  they 
will  eat,  four  times  a  day  for  the  first  two 
weeks,  then  three  times  a  day.  Give  only 
as  much  as  they  will  eat  up  clean.  Do  not 
keep  food  before  them  all  the  time.  Give 
them  litter  to  scratch  in,  and  scatter  millet 
seed,  only  a  little,  in  the  litter.  Keep  them 
busy  scratching. 

FIVE  HUNDRED  QUESTIONS  AND  AN- 
SWERS. 

This  is  a  book  filled  with  questions  and 
answers,  and  is  sold  at  twenty-five  cents, 
for  sale  by  us,  and  published  by  Mr.  J.  W. 
Darrow,  Chatham,  N.  Y.  The  following  i3 
the  arrangement  of  chapters  on  different 
subjects:  Chapter  I. — Feed  and  Care; 
Chapter  II — Diseases  ;  Chapter  III— Eggs; 
Chapter  IV — Incubators  and  Incubation  , 
Chapter  V— Buildings  ;  Chapter  VI— Mis- 
cellaneous Queries  ;  Chapter  VII— Tur- 
keys, Geese,  Ducks. 

TLN  CENT  STANDARDS. 

Ten  cent  Standards  (one  of  each  breed) 
will  be  the  best  educators  of  the  buyers. 
Too  few  will  pay  a  dollar  for  the  regular 
Standard  without  knowing  what  it  is. 
When  a  novice  receives  a  ten  cent  Stand- 
ard of  one  breed,  he  will  then  want  the 
dollar  edition.  The  cheap  pamphlet 
Standards  will  advertise  the  regular  size, 
will  serve  as  circulars  for  the  breeders 
(who  will  purchase  a  hundred  at  a  time), 
and  will  assist  in  filling  the  show  rooms  by 
causing  more  people  to  become  interested. 
We  do  not  suggest  doing  away  with  the 
dollar  Standard,  of  all  the  breeds,  but  the 
selling  of  cheap  Standards  of  each  breed. 

USID  SEVENTEEN  INCUBATORS. 

Mr.  A.  P.  Arnold,  Vineland,  N.  J.,  sends 
us  a  brief  mention  of  his  operations  with 
incubators.  He  has  over  2000  chicks  ready 
for  market.    He  says : 

"I  have  increased  my  batching  capacity 
to  seventeen  "Poultry  Keeper"  incubators, 
or  about  3000  eggs.  I  commenced  on  New 
Year's  Day,  and  have  my  house  full — 2000 
chicks — the  largest  over  a  pound  each  (in 
March)  and  more  coming  on.  All  will  be 
gone  before  June,  as  I  have  ten  acres  of 
strawberries  and  tw-enty  acres  of  sweet 
potatoes  to  look  after,  and  cannot  work 
with  chicks  in  summer." 

We  give  the  above  to  point  out  bow  Mr. 
Arnold  works  on  broilers  in  winter  and 
fruit  in  summer.  He  does  not  have  to  wait 
until  spring  to  begin  work,  but  uses  his 
unapplied  labor  during  a  season  of  the  year 
when  he  would  otherwise  be  idle,  and  he 
has  over  $  1,500  worth  of  broilers  to  sell  at 
April  and  May  prices,  which  are  the 
highest.   

FAT  SITTING  HENS. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Devlin,  Colwyn,  Pa.,  does  not 
agree  with  all  of  our  claims,  and  writes  us 
the  following  letter  in  regard  to  our  views 
on  oyster  shells  and  fat  sitting  hens.  Mr. 
Devlin  says : 

"I  consider  the  Poultry  Keeper  the 
best,  though  I  take  exceptions  to  two  of  its 
teachings,  viz.,  the  uselessness  of  oyster 
shell  and  the  cause  of  hens  desiring  to  sit  to 
their  being  over  fat.  My  tweuty-tive  years' 
experience  has  shown  "the  lieu  to  be  thin 
rather  than  fat,  and  to  settle  this  matter  I 
have  weighed  a  number  and  will  re-weigh 
them  when  they  want  to  sit.  I  suggest  that 
Mr.  Jacobs  try  the  same  experiment,  and 
give  us  the  result." 

Mr.  Devlin  will  do  us  a  favor  if  he  will 
send  us  the  result,  as  such  tests  are  valua- 
ble, and  are  the  proper  courses  to  pursue  to 
get  at  facts.  We  request  that  he  weigh 
them  the.  1irst  day  that  they  begin,  as  two 
or  three  clays  make  quite  a  difference,  the 
heus  seldom  coming  off  to  eat,  and  lose  flesh. 
We  have  tried  the  experiment  several 
times,  and  have  made  Leghorns  sit  by  feed- 
ing them  heavily.  We  thank  Mr.  Devlin 
for  his  kind  letter. 
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TYRANNY  OF  EXPRESS  COMPANIES. 

Poultrymen  have  long  ago  discovered 
that  petitions  to  express  companies  receive 
no  attention,  and  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Law  gives  no  protection  against  discrimi- 
nation. If  ever  there  was  a  tyranny  exer- 
cised over  any  class  it  is  the  treatment  of 
breeders  by  express  companies.  Sometimes 
an  individual  is  singled  out  and  made  to 
suffer  inconvenience,  as  is  stated  by  Mr, 
A.  G.  Clemmer,  Morwood,  Pa.,  who  writes 
us  as  follows: 

"Would  you  kindly  inform  me  of  the  best 
manner  to  pursue  with  the  new  act  of  the 
Adams  Express  Company,  as  this  company 
refuses  all  eggs  for  hatching  not  prepaid. 
I  am  tilling  orders  now,  and  a  great  many 
have  to  be  carried  by  that  Company  and 
you  know  that  this  "is  very  annoying.  I 
write  to  those  that  I  ship  to  forward  ex- 
pressage,  but  this  is  not  at  all  pleasant,  and 
probably  some  will  not  do  it  at  all.  1  would 
be  pleased  to  have  you  iuform  me  at  once 
the  best  course  to  take. 

Just  how  to  get  over  the  above  difficulty 
is  not  easily  explained.  It  is  well  known 
that  express  companies  do  not  always  col- 
lect charges  in  advance,  but  will  do  so  in 
certain  cases.  Our  plan  would  be  to  offer 
security,  or  make  a  deposit  sufficient  to 
cover  all  sums,  and  make  the  company  col- 
lect charges  for  the  shipper  at  the  other  end, 
something  on  the  "C.  O.  D."  system. 


WATER  IN  BONE. 

Green  bone  contains  about  thirty  or 
forty  per  cent,  of  water.  This  water  is  a 
solvent,  rendering  the  bone  more  digestible. 
Dry  bone  contains  less  water,  and  is  conse- 
quently harder  and  less  nutritious.  Mr. 
W.  P.  AV heeler,  of  the  New  York  Experi- 
ment Station,  states  that  of  many  samples 
of  bone  the  average  composition  was  as 
follows : 

Moisture  34.2  per  cent. 

Ash  (mineral  matter)  22.8  "  " 

Fats  20.5    "  " 

Albuminoids  20.6   "  " 

Undetermined: 
Organic  constituents,  etc..  1.9   "  " 

Mr.  Wheeler  states  that  the  ash  contained 
87.4  per  cent,  of  phosphate  of  lime,  11.5  per 
cent,  of  carbonate  of  lime,  and  1.1  p."r  cent, 
of  other  mineral  constituents.  Analysis  of 
pure  bone,  freed  from  any  adhering  sub- 
stance, will  differ  considerably  from  this, 
which  is  of  the  average  bone  as  fed,  contain- 
ing a  small  amount  of  adhering  muscle, 
etc.  Fresh  bone  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
very  best  of  poultry  foods,  and  should  be 
finely  cut.  Do  not  risk  feeding  ground 
bone  which  may  contain  large  splinters  to 
hungry  chicks.  The  twenty  per  cent,  of 
albuminoids  is  an  important  consideration, 
and  denotes  that  green  bone  differs  very 
materially  from  that  which  is  dry,  and 
which  has  been  exposed  to  the  sun  and  air 
for  a  long  time. 

THEY  ARE  TOO  FAT. 

Too  much  feed  and  too  much  fat  have 
done  more  harm  than  all  the  roosting  in 
tree  tops,  or  from  anything  that  has  ever 
retarded  poultry  progress,  and  though  we 
have  preached,  and  scolded,  and  begged 
readers  not  to  do  so,  tney  pile  in  the  feed, 
and  seem  willing  to  do  anything  but 
shorten  the  rations.  Master  Clinton 
Palmer,  Stroudsburg,  Pa.,  points  out  one 
of  the  causes  of  non-laying,    lie  says: 

"I  am  a  boy  sixteen  year  old,  and  a  great 
lover  of  chickens.  I  live  a  mile  and  a  half 
from  Stroudsburg,  on  a  farm  of  twenty 
acres.  Father  has  fifty-two  hens  and  six 
roosters,  and  I  take  care  of  them.  Scalded 
wheat  bran  and  corn  meal  in  the  morning, 
and  whole  corn  at  night,  (a  quart  of  each 
both  times)  are  given,  and  yet  they  seem  to 
be  too  fat.  They  have  a  warm  house.  I 
water  them  once  a  day,  and  they  have  not 
layed  since  in  the  fall.  Lately  there  has 
been  three  or  four  that  have  been  sick. 
They  stagger  and  fall  down  when  they  run 
for  their  feed." 

Two  quarts  of  feed  a  day,  for  fifty-six 
fowls,  does  not  seem  to  be  a  large  quantity, 
but  when  hens  are  fat  they  will  keep  fat  on 
very  little  food  if  they  are  not  laying,  and 
when  they  become  fat  they  will  not  lay 
until  they  are  reduced  in  flesh.  If  we  in- 
form readers  to  starve  their  fowls,  they 
will  not  do  it,  as  the  hens  refuse  to  lay  at 
all  if  starved,  but  there  will  be  a  gain  of 
time,  and  more  eggs,  if  heroic  remedies  are 
used. 

If  we  owned  the  above  hens  we  would 
pen  them  up  for  ten  days.  In  the  yard  we 
would  give  them  litter  to  scratch  in. 
Twice  a  day  we  would  scatter  one  gill  of 
millet  seed  and  one  gill  of  wheat  in  the  lit- 


ter, and  give  nothing  else.  They  will  not 
starve  to  death,  as  a  fat  hen  must  become 
lean  before  it  will  starve.  At  the  end  of 
ten  days  there  would  be  a  lot  of  hungry 
hens,  that  have  worked  hard  to  find  food, 
and  they  will  be  active  and  lighter.  They 
should  then  have,  for  the  fifty-six  hens,  a 
pound  of  ground  bone  and  meat  in  the 
morning,  and  a  quart  of  wheat  at  night,  for 
a  week  more,  and  theu  receive  regular 
rations. 

The  ailments  referred  to  are  due  to  the 
hens  being  fat,  and  the  male  is  also  heavy, 
being  at  fault  also.  If  not  treated  as  we 
suggest  then  they  will  bring  good  prices  in 
market,  as  they  will  be  of  no  use  as  layers. 

A  POINT  ON  MOISTURE. 

Mr.  J.  L  Campbell,  West  Elizabeth,  Pa. 
never  writes  on  artificial  incubation  with- 
out giving  new  ideas  and  valuable  sugges- 
tions. He  criticizes  Mr.  Lehmanu's  article 
(in  the  March  number),  and  in  so  doing 
points  out  some  matters  which  we  desire 
our  readers  to  know.  He  says: 

I  wish  to  make  a  few  remarks  in  relation 
to  the  very  excellent  article  by  Mr.  Leh- 
mann,  in  the  March  Poultry  Keeper, 
page  182.  Unless  some  of  his  statements 
are  qualified  a  little  they  might  prove  to  be 
somewhat  misleading.  The  incubators  Mr. 
Lehmann  is  using  are  top  h*at  only,  no 
bottom  tanks.  A  top  heat  incubator  al- 
ways requires  the  minimum  amount  of 
moisture,  because  there  is  the  very  least 
possible  circulation  of  air  in  that  style  of 
machine.  It  is  only  the  machines  which 
have  bottom  heat  as  well  as  top  heat  which 
produce  much  circulation  of  air.  When 
the  heat  is  all  at  the  top  it  must  be  radi- 
ated down,  while  the  hot  air  stays  at  the 
top,  and  there  is  not  much  circulation  un- 
less the  vents  are  all  wide  open.  The 
amount  of  moisture  which  would  be  just 
right  for  one  machine  would  be  wrong  for 
another,  although  both  might  be  in  the 
same  room.  I  can  make  good  hatches  in  a 
top  heat  machine  and  never  use  i  bit  of 
moisture.  Another  thing  you  will  notice 
is  that  his  heat  was  a  little  low,  and  a  low 
heat  and  the  minimum  amount  of  moist- 
ure must  always  go  "together,  A  low  heat 
which  hatches  the  chicks  is  always  better 
than  a  high  heat,  but  chicks  can  be  hatched 
at  a  temperature  when  plenty  of  moisture 
is  used  which  would  dry  up  and  kill  them 
all  without  its  use.  Each  one  must  be 
guided,  to  a  great  extent,  by  the  style  of 
incubator  which  he  is  using,  whether  much 
or  little  moisture  is  needed,  but  it  is  a  rule 
which  can  always  be  safely  followed  to 
give  less  in  top  heat  machines  than  in  those 
which  have  heat  both  above  and  below  the 
eggs. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  Mr.  Campbell  does 
not  consider  that  there  is  any  rule  for 
moisture,  as  that  is  a  matter  depending 
much  on  the  kind  of  incubator  used.  He 
says  that  he  can  make  good  hatches  and  use 
no  moisture  at  all.  He  is  correct,  for  we 
have  done  so,  and  know  it  is  a  very  easy 
matter,  but,  as  Mr.  Campbell  points  out, 
the  greater  the  circulation  of  air  the  more 
moisture  required,  hence  there  is  no  way 
of  judging  of  tlu  amount  of  moisture  re- 
quired except  by  testing  the  eggs  fre- 
quently in  order  to  notice  the  growth  of  the 
air  sacks  and  the  evaporation  of  moisture 
from  the  eggs. 

A  LARGE  POULTRY  PACKING  HOUSE. 

It  has  only  been  within  the  past  year 
that  the  packing  house  of  Kansas  City  un- 
dertook to  engage  in  the  business  of  killing 
poultry  and  dressing  them  to  any  extent, 
says  a  Kansas  City  journal.  Armour  com- 
menced about  a  year  ago,  and  in  December 
Reid  Bros,  opened  a  department  for  the 
purpose  of  preparing  poultry  of  all  kinds 
for  market,  and  since  that  time  their  busi- 
ness has  grown  steadily,  until  now  they  can 
kill  and  dress  5,000  birds  daily. 

At  Ueid  Bros',  plant  the  poultry  are 
thrown  through  an  aperture  on  the  ground 
floor  into  what  looks  like  an  open  window, 
provided  as  it  is  with  a  sliding  partition. 
Once  inside  the  bird  finds  no  other  recourse 
but  to  walk  up  the  narrow  stairs  to  a  top 
floor,  where  tbe  reception  room,  if  it  may 
be  so  termed,  furnishes  comfortable  quar- 
ters provided  with  food  and  water . 

After  remaining  twenty-four  hours  in 
the  large  inclosure  inside  of  the  room  a 
number,  from  time  to  time,  are  placed 
within  a  smaller  inclosure  where  there  are 
two  openings  to  the  lower  floor,  one  to  the 
scalding  room, where  the  broilers  meet  with 
a  warm  reception,  and  the  others  to  the  dry 
picking  department,  where  the  older  birds 
meet  death  with  such  dispatch  that  from  the 
time  the  hand  of  the  dresser  touches  the 
bird  until  it  is  on  the  hook  bereft  of  sense 
and  feathers  is  shorter  time  than  it  takes  to 
write  these  particular  woTds. 


This  operation  requires  experience,  as 
the  chicken,  turkey,  duck  or  goose  is 
quickly  seized  by  the  head  and  with  a 
movement  of  the  hand  caused  to  open  its 
mouth,  within  which  is  quickly  inserted  a 
sharp  pointed  instrument  which  is  first 
turned  under  the  palate  and  next  pressed 
against  the  spinal  column,  causing  a  relax- 
ation of  the  muscles,  enabling  the  dresser 
to  take  the  feathers  off  without  any  delay. 

After  hanging  for  some  time  in  the  killing 
room  the  birds  are  removed  to  an  apartment 
where  the  temperature  is  thirty-seven  de- 
grees, from  there  to  one  where  it  is  thirty- 
three  degrees  and  next  to  a  temperature  of 
thirty-two  degrees.  If  it  is  desired  to  keep 
them  for  an  indefinite  period  they  are 
placed  in  the  cold  storage  department, 
where  the  temperature  is  four  degrees 
above  zero.  This  industry  will  undoubt- 
edly cause  a  revolution  in  the  poultry  busi- 
ness. 

LOOK  OUT  FOF!  SUMMER. 

Those  who  give  their  fowls  careful  atten- 
tion have  perhaps  learnt  a  few  points  dur- 
ing the  very  warm  days,  and  first  of  all  is, 
that  poultry  houses  that  have  been  ap- 
parently free  from  lice  are  overrun  with 
the  pests.  The  higher  the  temperature  of 
the  atmosphere  the  greater  the  conditions 
for  the  propagation  of  lice,  and  they  seem 
to  multiply  with  astonishing  rapidity,  but 
a  single  day  during  the  heated  term  being 
sufficient  to  show  their  presence  in  great 
numbers. 

The  importance  of  having  shade  in  the 
poultry  yards  have  no  doubt  been  noticed, 
especially  for  the  large  breeds,  and  cool 
water  is  almost  a  necessity,  as  hens  that 
have  been  well  fed,  and  which  are  in  a 
rather  fat  condition,  are  easily  overcome  by 
excessive  heat  in  summer,  and  die  with 
appoplexy.  But  little  food  should  be  given 
the  hens  when  the  days  are  excessively 
warm,  and  green  food  alone  is  better  than 
grain. 

It  is  in  shipping  the  hens  to  market  that 
the  greatest  loss  occurs.  It  may  be  sup- 
posed that  but  few  persons  would  be  so 
unwise  <ts  to  send  live  fowls  to  market  dur- 
ing the  warm  days,  but  a  visit  to  the  com- 
mission houses  will  show  that  hundreds  of 
coops  arrive,  even  with  the  heat  well  near 
100  degrees,  and  that,  too,  with  the  fowls 
crowded,  as  well  as  but  imperfectly  sup- 
plied with  water.  The  consequence  is  that 
there  is  sometimes  a  loss  of  nearly  one- 
third  from  death,  with  also  a  loss  of  weight 
of  those  that  survive. 

The  poultry  house  should  have  the  door 
and  windows  open  at  night,  and  ventila- 
tion induced  as  much  as  possible.  If  it  caa 
be  done  with  safety  from  loss,  the  most 
suitable  place  to  allow  the  hens  on  very 
warm  nights  is  iu  an  open  shed,  and  even  a 
roost  in  the  open  air  will  answer  if  there  is 
no  liability  of  sudden  storms  in  the  night. 
Comfort  in  summer  is  as  important  to  egg 
production  as  comfort  in  winter,  and  to 
provide  comfort  the  hen  must  be  inspected 
for  lice  daily,  and  the  fowls  must  not  be 
crowded. 


PROGRESS  AND  CHANGES. 

Progress  in  poultry  raising  keeps  pace 
with  that  iu  everything  else.  Years  ago 
there  were  no  Leghorns,  Plymouth  Rocks 
or  Brahmas.  The  Langshan  had  not  been 
brought  from  China,  and  the  Wyandotte 
was  unheard  of.  In  fact,  some  of  the 
breeds  did  not  exist  at  all.  It  has  been 
through  necessity  that  many  of  them  have 
been  introduced,  and  they  serve  to  fill  a 
want.  They  are  the  natural  outgrowth  of 
demand,  and  will  at  some  future  time  yield 
to  newer  acquisitions  that  will  be  more 
suitable  for  the  purposes  required.  Pro- 
gress may  be  slow,  and  the  change  from  one 
day  to  the  next  mav  be  barely  noticeable, 
but  it  is  constantly  occurring,  and  the  pro- 
gress made  in  one  direction  is  sure  to  carry 
with  it  an  advancement  all  along  the  line. 
Poultry  raising  cannot  escape  the  inevit- 
able, and  it  has  slowly  changed  in  method 
until  to-day  the  gallinaceous  family  holds  a 
place  upon  the  farm  where  before  it  was 
but  little  recognized. 

With  the  progress  made  in  breeds  fol- 
lows the  method  of  management.  There 
was  a  step  forward  from  Ihe  tree  tops  to 
the  A-shaped  house,  which  was  simply  a 
roof  placed  on  the  ground,  and  made  more 
to  protect  the  stables  than  for  the  comfort 
of  the  birds,  but  it  was  a  stepping-stone  for 


advancement,  for  the  result  was  that,  a  few 
eggs  were  obtained  in  winter,  thus  attract- 
ing attention  to  the  necessity  of  warmth 
and  protection  for  the  hens  if  they  are  to 
prove  profitable  in  winter.  To-day  the 
poultry  on  some  farms  are  given  the  best 
of  attention,  and  are  kept  under  the  most 
favorable  conditions  for  affording  a  profit 
to  their  owners. 

Feeding  has  changed.  Corn  was  a  staple 
article  of  food,  and  was  excellent,  but 
poultrymen  have  learned  that  meat,  bone,, 
milk,  clover  seeds  and  vegetable  are  also  off 
great  use.  The  hand  bone-mill  and  the' 
small  clover-cutter  are  now  considered  in- 
dispensable adjuncts  to  the  appliances  of  a 
well  kept  poultry  farm.  The  cheapest 
mode  of  feeding  is  to  give  the  hens  a  va- 
riety, so  as  to  provide  them  with  all  the 
raw  material  from  which  to  manufacture 
eggs.  There  is  still  room  for  improvement, 
and  the  future  is  bright  for  the  poultry  in- 
dustry. 


A  FEED  MIXTURE. 

My  present  feeding  mixture  consists  of 
eight  bushels  ef  ground  oats,  four  bushels 
of  ground  wheat,  150  pounds  of  meat  scrap, 
300  pounds  of  wheat  bran,  and  300  pounds 
of  malt  sprouts.  For  000  hens  I  take  about 
fifty  pounds  of  this  mixture  iu  a  water- 
tight box  that  sits  on  the  rear  end  of  a  buck- 
board  wagon,  and  pour  over  it  a  forty-quart 
canful  of  sour  milk.  The  can  of  in  ilk  is  set 
in  a  box  of  hot  water  over  night,  and  in  the 
morning  it  is  hot  whey  and  pot  cheese  in- 
stead of  skim  milk.  The  hens  eat  it  greedily 
and  seem  to  be  thriving  on  it.  You  ought 
to  see  them  pick  out  the  chunks  of  hot 
cheese.  At  night  1  give  them  whole  grain, 
either  corn  or  wheat.  I  question  the  pro- 
priety of  giving  any  whole  grain  at  all  in 
winter.  My  hens  are  getting  very  plump 
and  fat,  although  they  lay  reasonably  well. 
I  think  I  shall  try  keeping  some  of  them 
entirely  on  the  more  bulky  food.  I  cannot 
always  get  the  skim  milk  in  sufficient  quan- 
tities. In  that  case  I  use  hot  water  to  mix 
the  feed. 

.My  colony  of  small  houses  scattered 
about  over  the  farm  and  connected  by  a 
telegraph  wire  causes  lots  of  comment  from 
passers-by.  My  man  overheard  the  con  ver- 
sation  of  four  men  the  other  day  as  they 
were  driving  by  in  a  carriage.  One  of  them 
seemed  to  be  spokesman,  and  was  explain- 
ing to  the  rest  that  the  wire  was  for  the 
purpose  of  conveying  the  eggs  down  to  the 
bouse.  His  companion  happening  to  spy 
one  of  the  white  porcelain  insulators  which 
break  the  circuit  over  each  building  in  order 
to  send  the  current  down  into  the  buildings, 
suddenly  grasped  the  other's  arm  in  great 
excitement:  "Great  Scott  1"  said  he,  "  if 
there  don't  come  one  now?" 

But  the  malt  sprouts  used  are  also  rich 
in  nitrogen,  for  while  casein  has  sixteen 
per  cent,  of  this  element  in  it,  the  sprouts 
have  about  five  per  cent,  and  thus  this  mix- 
ture is,  or  should  be,  excellent  for  fowls 
producing  eggs,  and  Mr.  Mapes — which  is 
the  poultryuiau's  name — finds  it  so  to  be. 

Mr.  Mapes  is  a  mechanical  genius,  too ; 
and  it  requires  a  genius— that  is,  a  man  who 
has  his  wits  about  him— to  succeed  in  this 
business.  He  has  an  automatic  nest,  which 
has  a  self-closing  and  opening  door,  and 
when  the  hen  goes  on  to  the  front  of  the 
box  the  door  opens,  as  if  to  say,  "Howdy 
Biddy ;  walk  in,"  and  when  Biddy  walks  in 
the  door  closes  and  prevents  any  other  fowl 
from  entering;  then  when  the  nen  gets  off 
the  nest,  the  door  opens  and  lets  her  out 
and  closes  again  after  her.  This  kind  of 
nest  has  entirely  prevented  the  loss  of  eggs 
by  idle  hens  eating  them. 

Mr.  Mapes  also  tells  how  last  July,  whem 
eggs  were  selling  at  thirteen  cents  a  dozen, 
he  packed  away  several  barrels  of  them  in 
common  salt,  and  sold  them  in  October  for 
twenty-five  cents  a  dozen.  The  precaution 
was  taken  to  put  away  the  eggs  the  same 
dav  they  were  laid. 

January  25th  my  first  brood  of  chickens 
for  the  season  left  the  nest  with  the  ben. 
There  were  fifteen  eggs  under  her  and 
fifteen  little  fuzzy  chicks  filled  the  nest. 
They  were  put  into  a  glazed  coop  in  a 
sunny  place,  and  to-day,  two  weeks  after, 
they  are  all  safe  and  lively,  taking  their 
three  meals  a  day  of  corn  and  wheat  grouud 
together  and  wetted  into  a  thick  paste  with 
warm  water.  They  have  sweet,  warm  milk 
to  drink.  It  is  very  rarely  that  I  have  lost 
a  chick  after  it  has  become  two  weeks  old. 
I  am  feeding  pea-vine  clover  to  my  cows 
and  horses,  and  as  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
seed  in  the  flowers,  which  were  full  blos- 
somed when  the  hay  was  cut,  the  dust  from 
the  floor  of  the  mow  makes  an  excellent 
litter  for  i  he  poultry  house.  The  seed  is 
eagerly  picked  out  by  tbe  chicks,  and  they 
have  a  warm,  dry  bed  to  nestle  in  and  lots 
of  exercise  to  scratch  for  the  seeds. — Rural 
New  Yorker. 


LAYING  IN  THE  FIELDS. 

Should  the  hens  show  an  inclination  to 
lay  in  the  fields,  or  have  a  preference  for 
anywhere  but  the  poultry  house,  th« 
chances  are  that  lire  have  driven  them  out, 
or  the  filth  may  be  too  great.  An,  examin- 
ation should  be  made,  and  a  thorough  over- 
hauling and  cleaning  given  the  hen  houa. 
and  the  entire  premises.  It  is  not  credit ablo 
to  have  your  hens  laying  in  out-of-the-way 
places,  as  it  denotes  something  wronsr. 
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Messrs.  A.  W.  Glueseulcamf  &  Sod, 
Batesville,  Indiana,  do  not  exhibit,  but  they 
have  White  Leghorns,  single  comb,  of  the 
best  strains  and  keep  only  the  one  breed. 
They  always  endeavor  to  please  their  cus- 
tomers and  improve  their  flocks  every  year. 

White  Holland  Turkeys  are  bred  by  Ida 
Brush,  Gervais,  Ohio.  The  lady  keeps  no 
other  kind,  and  sells  only  turkeys.  Having 
/jut  the  one  kind  she  gives  them  her  whole 
attention  and  keeps  them  full  up  to  all  re- 
quirements. 

Mr.  John  E.  Rundell,  Lamar,  Mo.,  breeds 
Laugshaus,  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  and 
White  Leghorns.  Mr.  Rundell  is  one  of 
the  best  known  and  most  prominent  citi- 
zens in  that  section,  and  takes  pride  in  his 
flocks.  Only  the  best  to  be  bad  is  allowed 
iiu  his  yards.  Mr.  Rundell's  birds  have 
high  scores  and  he  was  one  of  the  leading 
exhibitors  at  the  World's  Fair. 

Uncle  Mike  Boyer  is  expected  soon  to  go 
to  Boston  to  help  steer  Farm  Poultry.  It 
is  feared  that  he  may  forget  his  Jersey 
friends.  We  will  miss  him  from  his  accus- 
tomed bench.  No  more  will  he  fill  his  corn 
cob  pipe  and  strike  matches  on  his  heel, 
while  delivering  to  us  his  philosophy  on 
crosses  and  feeding. 

Your  chicks  are  free  of  lice— of  course. 
Editor  Harker,  of  the  Fancier's  Monthly> 
San  Jose,  Cal.,thus  soliloquizes:  "Well, 
welll  the  editor  says  it's  lice\  The  idea! 
my  chickens  are  not  lousy.  But  just  to 
prove  it  I  will  catch  that  little  bundle  of 
skin,  bones  and  feathers  and  examine  it. 
Ah  I  [  thought  so,  no  vermin  on  its 
wretched  thin  body,  none  at  all — »r — what's 
those  things  sticking  to  the  top  of  its  head  ? 
Looks  as  if  the  feathers  were  full  of  seeds, 
close  to  the  skin.  Goodness  1  one  moved. 
It  is  a  louse,  a  big  one,  too.  Why,  the  poor 
little  creature  is  being  devoured  alive  I" 

You  want  a  sprayer.  If  you  have  none 
then  you  have  not  been  on  the  lookout  for 
lice  destroyers. 

Mr.  T.  J.  Bennett,  Option  Postoffice,  Al- 
legheny county,  Pa.,  breeds  Buff  Leghorns 
and  White  Leghorns.  He  has  bred  White 
Leghorns  for  thirteen  years.  He  has,  at 
present,  about  sixty  of  each  breed  which 
enables  him  to  fill  orders  promptly.  His 
stock  is  of  the  best  to  be  had  and  he  is  not 
afraid  to  pay  big'priees  for  choice  birds. 

Mr.  James  A.  Brown,  Sublette,  Ills., 
breeds  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  As  Mr. 
Brown  is  a  cripple  he  is  unable  to  attend 
the  shows,  but  all  the  more  he  spends  his 
time  with  his  flocks.  Birds  from  his  yards 
beingbought  by  others  for  exhibition.  He 
keeps  only  the  one  kind  and  knows  every 
hen  in  his  flocks.  The  least  defect  means 
that  such  a  bird  must  leave.  He  delights 
in  having  the  best,  and  has  been  breeding 
Plymouth  Rocks  for  several  years. 

Mrs.  Ed.  Klever,  Bloomington,  Ills.,  is 
a  Light  Brahina  admirer,  of  which  she  has 
some  high  scores.  Her  twenty-five  birds 
cocks,  hens,  cockerels  and  pullets,  at  Colum- 
bus, scored  92>£,  93^,  93^,  94,  94,  94,  95,  95, 
and  95  for  the  winners,  and  she  won  the 
special  for  the  sixteen  highest  scoring  birds 
at  the  show. 

Mr.  Earl  Shaw,  Bloomington,  111.,  owns 
the  first  prize  cockerel  of  the  World's  Fair, 
Buff  Cochin,  and  at  the  Columbus,  Ohio, 
show  he  won  on  cockerel,  hen  and  pullet, 
one  score  being  94>£.  He  also  has  the  first 
prize  cockerel  of  Indianapolis  show,  and 
his  Buff  Cochins  are  well  known  over  the 
whole  country  as  very  choice. 

The  Harvey  Seed  Co.,  15,  17,  and  19  Ell i- 
cott  street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  make  a  specialty 
of  selling  cut,  clover  ready  for  use.  They 
also  keep  a  full  line  of  poultry  supplies, 
and  catalogues  are  sent  free  to  all  who  de- 
sire them. 

Editor  Downs,  of  the  Southern  Fancier, 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  is  not  a  bit  "mealy  mouth" 
when  he  spreads  out  the  man  who  signs 
himself  "Dr."  W.  F.  Roth.  This  man  has 
devoted  much  of  his  "ritings"  to  the  task 
of  trying  to  get  himself  into  notice.  It  has 
been  only  a  short  time  ago  that  we  exposed 
come  of  bis  "  theories "  on  copperas  and 
seeing  women  eating  wall  plaster,  but  1  e 
hangs  on.  The  late  Mr.  Mortimer  workid 
over  some  of  Roth's  chemistry  and  ex- 


plained that  he  thought  that  Roth  ought  to 
"take  more  lessons."  Some  people  in  this 
world  don't  seem  to  know  how  others  view 
them. 

Elitor  Atherton,  of  the  American  Stoclc- 
keeper,  Boston,  says  that  one  argument  is 
advanced  that  the  A.  P.  A.  needs  the 
money  the  sale  of  standards  bring  to  meet 
its  expenses,  etc.  The  association  does 
need,  of  course,  money  for  certain  expenses, 
but  it  would  seem  some  other  method 
could  be  devised  to  raise  the  revenue.  The 
standard  of  the  new  breeds  that  are  ad- 
mitted could  be  sold  for  a  dime  and  it 
might  be,  perhaps,  prudent  to  again  admit 
annua]  members.  We  would  like  to  have 
some  of  the  A.  P.  A.  members  volunteer 
their  opinions  ou  the  idea  of  a  permanent 
standard  of  perfection. 

Mr.  E.  E.  Hudson,  Kennedyville,  Md., 
breeds  Indian  Games,  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks,  Golden  Wyandottes,  White  Wyan- 
dottes,  and  Single-comb  Brown  Leghorns. 
Mr.  Hudson  is  one  of  the  leading  breeders 
in  the  East,  and  his  scock  has  been  selected 
by  purchasing  the  best  birds  to  be  had.  At 
the  recent  Show  at  New  Barne,  N.  C,  his 
Golden  Wyandottes  swept  everything,  as 
well  as  winning  with  his  ludiau  Games  and 
Plymouth  Rocks.  There  was  a  large  turn- 
out ai  the  show  from  Maryland,  Virginia. 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  North  and 
South  Carolina. 

Editor  J.  H.  D.ivis  has  packed  his  grip- 
sack and  sought  '•  fresh  fields  and  pastures 
new,"  leaving  Atlanta  for  Ohio.  His  pres- 
ence in  the  South  has  benefited  the  poultry 
interests  in  that  section,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  his  usefulness  will  not  be  restricted 
by  his  change  of  base. 

Mr.  Wm.  J.  Shauble,  Erie,  Pa.,  is  a 
breeder  of  White  and  Black  Minorcas,  and 
has  added  White  Wyandottes  and  Barred 
Plymouth  Rocks.  Mr.  Shauble  does  not 
believe  in  keeping  any  but  the  best  stock. 
Many  well  known  breeders  send  to  him  for 
choice  males,  for  improvement,  and  his 
customers  are  loud  in  their  praises  of  his 
fair  dealing.  He  considers  Minorcas  the 
best  layers  on  earth.  He  also  keeps  poul- 
try supplies  of  all  kinds. 

Mr.  J.  L.  Randolph,  Bartlett,  Ohio, 
breeds  Rosecomb  Brown  Leghorns  and 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  and  he  keeps 
them  on  a  range  of  seventy-five  acres,  never 
having  had  a  contagious  disease  in  his  flock. 
His  stock  is  standard  bred,  they  being  high- 
scoring  and  winners  of  prizes.  In  addition 
to  keeping  selected  standard  birds,  he  also 
furnishes  eggs  for  incubators  of  choice 
kinds,  and,  as  his  flocks  are  kept  under  the 
best  conditions,  the  results  are  satisfac- 
tory. 

Mr.  P.  A.  Webster,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y.,  has 
just  received  twelve  more  White  Indian 
Games  from  England.  He  is  sole  agent  for 
Abbott,  and  also  has  a  large  flock  of  his 
own  raising,  from  imported  stock. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Scholz,  Erie,  Pa.,  makes  a 
specialty  of  Golden  Wyandottes  and  Barred 
Plymouth  Rocks.  He  gives  the  two  breeds 
his  attention,  and  his  flock  is  equal  to  any 
of  the  kind  in  the  couutry.  Mr.  Scnolz  be- 
lieves in  moderate  prices  for  good  stock, 
and  his  customers  are  always  willing  to 
give  him  due  credit. 

Mr.  D.  C.  McElroy,  St.  Clair,  Mich.,  of 
the  St.  Clair  Poultry  Yards,  makes  Indian 
Games  a  specialty.  He  purchased  the  first 
prize  pullet  and  second  prize  cockerel  of 
the  World's  Fair,  and  to  show  how  be 
treats  his  customers  it  may  be  stated  that 
the  first  and  second  prize  cockerels  at 
Minneapolis  were  hatched  from  er/ys 
bought  of  him.  He  has  five  breeding 
flocks,  of  line,  large  birds. 

The  Michigan  Poultry  Breeder,  published 
by  Mr.  Geo.  S.  Barnes,  at  Battle  Creek, 
Mich.,  is  oue  of  the  old-established  papers 
that  is  second  to  none  in  quality.  Mr. 
Barnes  also  publishes  the  Game  Fancier's 
Journal,  a  paper  devoted  exclusi'  ely  to 
Games. 

Mr.  F.  M.  Munger,  tditor  of  the  Poultry 
Chum,  De  Kalb,  111.,  says  that  bad  poultry 
management  shows  itself  in  making  poul- 
try houses  unsuited  to  the  wants  of  the 
fowls;  it  shows  in  the  buying  of  poor 
stock  to  save  a  few  paltry  dollars  ;  it  shows 
in  keeping  old  stock  beyond  their  useful- 
ness ;  it  shows  in  not  raising  early  pullets 
to  take  the  place  of  old  hens;  it  shows  in 


not  selling  off  the  surplus  stock  at  the 
proper  season ;  it  shows  in  not  culling  out 
all  faulty  birds ;  it  shows  in  improper  mat- 
ing of  the  breeding  fowls,  and  it  &hows  in 
not  providing  suitable  food,  etc.,  for  the 
want  of  his  poultry  stock. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Holman,  Hamnionton,  New 
Jersey,  who  breeds  single-comb  Brown  Leg- 
horns exclusively,  says  that  his  hens  have 
layed  all  the  year  round,  some  even  laying 
when  moultiug.  He  gets  as  many  eggs  in 
winter  as  at  other  times,  and  claims  that 
the  Brown  Leghorns  cannot  be  excelled. 

There  never  was  so  much  energetic 
"kicking"  among  butter  makers  until  they 
got  to  "scoring"  it  at  the  fairs.  What 
would  be  thought  of  a  man  who  bad  to  hire 
some  one  to  inform  him  how  good  his  but- 
ter may  be.  We  may  add,  also,  that  if  a 
man  has  a  flock,  and  must  hire  an  expert  to 
score  them,  in  order  to  inform  him  of  the 
quality  of  birds  that  he  has  noticed  daily 
from  the  time  they  came  out  of  the  shells, 
he  should  give  up  the  business.  A  breeder 
ought  to  know  more  aoout  his  birds  than  a 
stranger. 

The  Standard  was  promised  for  April. 
Next  it  was  fixed  for  May.  So  far  as  the 
work  to  be  done  on  the  Standard  is  con- 
cerned we  could  have  linished  the  whole 
thing  in  two  days.  If  the  size  of  the  bill 
for  services  depends  ou  time  then  it  will  be 
a  huge  one.  It  is  not  the  Secretary  who  is 
delaying  it. 

Mr.  James  Raukin,  South  Eastou,  Mass., 
says  in  The  Homestead  that  he  makes 
more  than  double  the  clear  money  off  of  350 
pullets  than  he  does  off  of  sixteen  cows, 
and  it  takes  two  men  and  a  team  to  care 
for  the  cows  and  deliver  the  milk.  The 
pullets  cost  him  little  labor.  Mr.  Rankin 
has  made  a  success  of  chicken  and  duck 
raising.  He  raises  young  siock  for  the  East- 
ern market,  and  does  a  steadily  profitable 
business.  He  is  the  manufacturer  of  the 
Monarch  incubator. 

The  $20  phosphate,  for  corn  and  po- 
tatoes, is  offered  by  the  York  Chemical 
Works,  York,  Pa. 

The  "Peep-O-Day"  brooder,  Dover, 
Mass.,  is  advertised  in  our  columns,  and  a 
circular  will  be  sent  all  desiring. 

Leghorn,  Hamburgs,  and  other  quick 
maturing  breeds  may  be  hatched  as  late  as 
June,  and  make  good  layers  late  in  the 
year. 

Miss  Anna  E.  Brennan,  722  York  Road, 
Baltimore,  Md.,  breeds  Plymouth  Rocks, 
which  are  a  specialty.  It  is  said  that  she 
has  oue  of  the  finest  strains  in  the  United 
States,  the  plumage  being  very  uniform. 
Birds  are  procured  from  her  yards  by 
breeders  for  exhibition,  for  while  she  is 
not  an  exhibitor  her  birds  have  won  at  a 
great  many  of  the  best  shows  in  the 
country. 

We  do  not  sell  poultry,  eggs,  or  supplies 
of  any  kind.  If  you  want  anything  read 
the  advertisements. 


COST  OF  THE  LABOR. 

The  loss  of  time  in  winter  on  some  farms 
is  a  loss  of  labor.  The  man  who  is  idle 
really  pays  as  much  for  the  privilege  as  he 
does  for  any  other  luxury  (if  it  may  be  so 
styled),  and  the  man  who  works  expends 
no  more  force  than  the  idle  man,  so  far  as 
bodily  health  and  comfort  are  concerned.  It 
costs  as  much  to  be  idle  as  to  be  at  work. 
The  problem  with  a  large  number  is  to  find 
some  profitable  work  to  do.  If  a  man  can 
only  receive  pay  for  his  labor,  leaving  out 
the  matter  of  profit  altogether,  he  will  be 
that  much  richer  because,  unless  employed, 
bis  time  would  be  wholly  wasted.  Labor 
that  can  be  applied,  therefore,  is  equivalent 
to  so  much  clear  profit. 

We  mention  this  to  show  that  while  the 
labor  is  a  valuable  item,  yet  if  it  cannot  be 
applied  it  is  in  one  sense  valueless.  If  it  is 
used  in  some  manner  it  costs  nothing.  Now 
let  us  consider  the  poultry  business  as  an 
employment.  The  hatching  of  chicks  with 
incubators  and  raising  them  in  breeders  de- 
mands constant  attention  and  care,  and  un- 
less such  can  be  bestowed  it  is  useless  to 
attempt  the  work  of  broiler  raising.  If  one 
is  idle,  he  can  afford  to  give  the  necessary 
care  and  labor,  and  do  it  faithfully.  If  the 
results  show  no  profit,  but  return  the  cost 
and  pay  a  fair  sum  for  the  labor,  the  gain 
will  be  the  saving  of  time  that  would  other- 


wise be  lost,  and  put  a  few  dollars  in  the 
pocket  at  a  season  of  the  year  when  the 
farm  is  producing  nothing  whatever. 

The  great  drawback  in  the  way  of  many 
who  have  endeavored  to  make  poultry  pay 
is  that  they  do  not  attach  sufficient  import- 
ance to  the  hen.  She  must  be  partially  self- 
sustaining  and  must  come  in  at  the  eleventh 
hour  for  her  share  of  attention.  We  see 
this  lack  of  recognition  of  her  services  in 
every  way.  Even  the  fair  managers,  who 
aim  to  educate  farmers,  throw  her  into  some 
old,  rickety  shed,  the  great  World's  Fair  at 
Chicago  having  its  poultry  show  in  build- 
ings that  were  death  traps  for  hens,  but 
good  enough  for  cattle,  shesp  and  hogs. 
When  the  farmer  considers  anything  unde- 
serving of  his  labor  he  will  derive  but  little 
income  from  it.  Nothing  pays  better  for 
labor  bestowed  than  poultry,  and  it  opens 
a  field  for  employment  in  winter,  the  re 
turns  bring  always  cash. 


HOW  MUCH  FOR  A  YEAR  ? 

To  attempt  to  state  how  much  food  should 
be  given  a  hen  in  a  year  is  a  difficult  matter, 
as  some  hens  will  eat  more  than  others.  A 
bushel  and  a  half  of  grain(if  no  other  food  is 
used)  may  be  considered  a  fair  allowance. 
This  means  about  one  quart  a  week  for  each 
hen,  or,  rather,  forty-eight  quarts  a  year. 
Hence  ten  hens  will  eat  ten  quarts  a  week, 
or,  about  one  and  one-half  quarts  a  day.  We 
consider  the  quantity  too  much  if  the  hens 
are  in  fair  condition.  A  quart  a  day  for  ten 
hens  is  more  appropriate.  But  hens  do  not 
live  on  grain  alone.  They  need  meat,  green 
or  bulky  food,  bones  and  a  variety.  When 
these  articles  are  allowed,  the  corn  must  be 
proportionally  reduced.  But  how  is  the 
quantity  to  be  estimated  ?  If  a  flock  is 
allowed  a  pound  or  a  quart  of  potatoes,  it 
will  not  be  easy  to  learn  how  much  corn 
must  be  omitted.  If  meat  is  given,  the 
regulation  of  the  corn  becomes  a  problem. 
Only  by  observing  the  hens  can  one  learn 
how  to  feed  and  how  much.  In  fact,  there 
is  no  fixed  quantity,  as  the  large  hens  may 
require  more  than  the  smaller  ones,  and 
even  if  all  the  hens  are  of  one  breed,  no  two 
of  them  will  be  alike. 


WHY  EGGS  FAIL  TO  HATCH. 

In  her  natural  or  wild  state  the  hen  lays 
in  the  spring  and  summer,  when  the  condi- 
tions for  success  are  favorable.  She  is  the 
companion  of  a  vigorous  mal  who  may 
havebattled  with  some  competitor  for  her 
favors.  The  eggs  from  such  a  hen  always 
hatch  and  produce  strong  and  hardy  chicks. 
When  the  domestic  hen  lays  in  the  spring, 
the  eggs  usually  hatch  well.  In  the  fall 
and  winter,  when  the  hen  is  stimulated  to 
egg  production,  has  just  passed  through 
the  molting  period,  is  overfed  and  confined, 
and  is  mated  with  some  worthless  male,  the 
conditions  are  not  so  favorable,  and  to  se- 
cure good  hatches  from  her  eggs  is  a  matter 
of  chance  to  a  certain  extent.  The  seasons 
affect  both  laying  and  hatching. 


FEATHER  PULLING 

The  vice  of  feather  pulling  is  one  that  is 
acquired  by  birds  of  active  disposition 
when  in  confinement.  It  is  not  as  preva- 
lent among  Brahmas,  Cochins  and  Ply- 
mouth Rocks  as  with  Leghorns  orHoudans. 
It  is  due  to  idleness  and  a  lack  of  something 
to  keep  them  busy.  Over-feeding  has 
much  to  do  with  causing  it  and  there  is  no 
cure  for  it  without  resorting  to  extreme 
measures.  Better  begin  with  an  entire  new 
lot  than  to  attempt  to  cure  the  evil. 


LEG  WEAKNESS. 

Now  that  the  young  roosters  are  rur.ning 
at  large  thsy  will  grow  rapidly  if  highly 
fed,  but  should  the  weather  become  cool 
they  will  suddenly  show  weakuess  in  the 
legs.  If  they  eat  and  seem  well  otherwise, 
they  will  soon  come  in  proper  condition,  as 
the  weakness  is  caused  by  the  birds  grow- 
ing m  height  rather  than  in  breadth,  the 
legs  seeming  to  grow  longer.  Such  birds 
show  the  effects  more  on  a  sudden  change 
of  the  weather  than  at  auy  other  time,  as  if 
rheumatic.  Keep  tliem  in  a  warm,  dry 
place,  feed  plenty  of  bone  meal,  and  they 
will  not  only  easily  get  over  it,  but  will 
eventually  be  the  largest  ones  in  the  flock. 
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A  TOBACCO-CAN  DRINKING-VESSEL. 

The  illustration  of  a  drinking-fountain  is 
from  a  design  sent  us  by  Mr.  G  W  Davis, 
Mass.  In  describing  it  in  details  he  says: 
"  Get  a  tine-cut  tobacco  pail  with  a  cover, 
which  can  be  bought  for  ten  cents,  and  clean 
it  thoroughly.  Saw  a  hole  about  three  by 
rive  inches,  the  bottom  of  which  should  be 
about  four  inches  from  the  bottom  of  the 
pail.  Then  take  a  piece  of  hoop-irou,  about 
six  inches  long,  and  screw  it  into  the  pail 
lust  above  the  hole,  one  screw  in  each  stave 


Tobbaco-Can  Drinking- Vessel. 

that  is  sawed  off,  which  keeps  the  pail  in 
shape  and  prevents  it  from  warping.  Take 
the  cover  next,  and  nail  on  twocleats  across 
the  grain  of  the  wood  to  hold  it  iu  shape, 
and  the  fountain  will  be  complete,  costing 
almost  nothing.  It  will  be  easy  to  clean, 
and  prevents  chicks  from  getting  wet.  The 
hole  may  be  cut  higher  up  or  lower,  as  pre- 
ferred, and  the  can  may  be  set  in  a  block  of 
wood,  hung  up,  or  simplv  placed  iu  the 
yard."  _ 

KEEPING  POULTRY  IN  THE  CITY. 

About  one-third  of  all  the  poultry  raised 
in  this  country  are  owned  by  those  who 
live  in  cities,  towns,  and  villages,  and,  it 
may  be  added,  the  town  people  nearly 
always  keep  pure  breeds,  and  know  more 
about  raising  poultry  than  the  farmers. 
How  to  keep  poultry  in  cities  is  thus  ex- 
plained by  Mr.  Charles  Graf,  of  Scranton, 
Pa.,  who  says: 

"Does  it  pay  to  keep  chickens  in  the  city 
where  you  cannot  let  them  run?"  is  a  ques- 
tion you  hear  quite  often,  and  I  can  say 
from  experiment,  "Yes  "  In  fact  I  think  a 
small  flock  pays  better  in  a  city  than  in  the 
•country.  1  have  a  flock  of  twenty-two 
chickens, — eight  lieus  and  fourteen  pullets, 
—of  1893,  which  I  raised  myself.  I  keep 
them  in  a  coop  five  by  nine  which  stands  in 
a  yard  eighteen  by  twenty  feet.  In  the 
month  of  January  I  got  257  eggs,  and  all 
the  cost  for  food  during  that  period  was 
sixty  cents  for  meal  and  corn,  and  I  will 
tell  you  how  I  manage.  All  the  scraps 
from  the  table  are  saved,  even  the  water 
the  vegetables  are  boiled  in.  Then  I  boil 
•enough  of  potato  peelings,  rutabaga  and 
turnip  peelings,  cabbage  leaves,  etc.,  to  last 
me  three  or  four  days.  With  that,  the 
kitchen  scraps  and  a  hand  full  of  meal,  I 
feed  my  chic  kens  morning  ana  night,  but 
.give  it  to  them  warm.  But  where  the  city 
folks  have  the  advantage  over  the  chicken 
raisers  in  the  country  is  in  the  feeding  of 
green  bone,  which  they  can  get  at  the 
•butcher's  for  the  asking  of  it.  I  have  a 
green  bone  cutter  and  1  would  not  part  with 
it  for  a  good,  rouud  sum,  if  I  could  not  eet 
auother.  Of  course  it  costs  a  great  deal  for 
a  few  chickens,  but  the  saving  in  food  will 
pay  for  it  iu  a  year,  beside  the  gain  in  eggs. 

The  house  is  only  5x9  feet  and  the  yard 
18x20  feet,  both  being  rather  small  for 
twenty-two  hens,  but  Mr.  Graf  got  257  eggs 
in  January,  which  is  evidence  that  he  man- 
ages them  properly.  It  may  be  added  that 
the  size  of  the  yard  is  not  so  important  as 
to  keep  the  hens  at  work.  They  can  be 
kept  busy  on  a  small  plot  just  as  well  as  in 
a  large  space,  by  giving  them  litter  in  which 
to  scratch.  'When  feeding  them  aim  to  give 
them  rather  too  little  than  too  much.  Let 
them  leave  their  food  somewhat  hungry, 
and  then  scatter  a  gill  of  millet  seed  in  the 
litter,  which  will  induce  them  to  scratch 
and  work  vigorously.  It  is  not  wise  to 
feed  them  everytime  you  have  scraps.  A 
light  meal  in  the  morning  and  a  full  meal 
at  night  is  sufficient,  especially  in  summer, 
or  they  will  become  too  fat  aud  have  bowel 
disease. 

One  reason  why  a  small  flock  pays  in  the 
city  is  that  there  is  no  cost  for  labor.  True, 
•.here  is  some  labor  required,  but  it  is  so  be- 


stowed as  to  cost  nothing.  Fowls  in  yards 
should  be  fed  at  regular  periods.  If  fed 
often  they  will  not  scratch,  and  will  appear 
to  be  always  hungry,  following  the  attend- 
ant whenever  he  appears,  which  induces 
the  attendant  to  give  more  feed.  This  is 
only  a  habit  which  they  learn.  They  are 
not  hungry  at  all  but  too  lazy  to  work. 

The  great  secret  of  keeping  hens  in  small 
yards  is  to  give  plenty  of  grit  and  water, 
feed  carefully,  and  keep  the  hens  at  work. 
If  they  do  not  work  starve  them  down  to  it. 
No  work  no  eggs.  Plenty  of  work  means 
healthy  fowls,  less  expense,  and  a  full  egg 
basket. 


OH  I  WHAT  A  WHOPPER  I 

The  following,  dated  Chillicothe,  Ohio, 
March  7lb,  is  taken  from  an  Ohio  paper. 
Pay  attention  ladies,  and  read  carefully: 

The  meanest  woman  in  Ohio  lives  near 
Stony  Creek,  this  county,  and  she  has  a 
great  penchant  for  poultry.  Two  days  ago 
her  husband  died  from  consumption,  with 
which  he  had  long  been  affected,  but  for 
eight  weeks  preceeding  his  death  his  wife 
utilized  him  as  an  incubator  to  hatch  out 
several  broods  of  chickens.  He  was  affected 
with  a  high  fever  during  this  last  period, 
and  his  better  half  took  advantage  of  the 
fact.  She  took  a  number  of  eggs  and  wrap- 
ping each  one  in  cotton  batting  laid  them 
alongside  the  body  of  her  husband  in  the 
bed,  be  being  unable  to  move  a  limb.  Fifty 
was  the  number  of  eggs  first  used  as  an  ex- 
periment, and  after  three  weeks  she  was  re- 
warded with  forty-six  lively  young  chick- 
ens. The  happy  result  of  the  first  trial 
prompted  her  to  try  it  again,  and  this  time 
she  doubled  the  quantity,  and  was  again 
rewarded  for  her  ingenuity  with  another 
brood  of  chickens.  Another  hundred  eggs 
were  pl  iced  in  the  bed,  but  this  time  the 
husband  was  so  m  ar  the  end  that  the  nec- 
essary heat  was  lacking,  and  he  passed 
away  leaving  behind  100  half-hatched  chicks 
The  scheming  wife,  not  to  be  outdone  in  her 
plans  by  giim  death,  placed  the  eggs  iu  the 


oven,  thinking  to  finish  the  work  her  hus- 
band had  failed  to  complete.  During  the 
bustle  and  excitement  of  the  funeral,  how- 
ever, she  allowed  the  tire  to  get  too  hot, and 
the  eggs  were  all  cooked. 

We  thought  better  of  Ohio  ladies  than  is 
charged  against  them  above.  We  must  ad" 
mit,  however,  that  some  husbands  may  be 
put  to  such  use,  especially  the  lazy  kind, 
who  send  tbeir  wives  out  to  work  while 
they  remain  in  their  beds  the  greater  por- 
tion of  their  time. 


LICE  AND  GAPES 

It  has  been  claimed  that  gapes  are  caused 
by  lice  and  the  claim  is  supported  by  some 
very  strong  arguments  aud  by  able  writers. 
It  will  be  noticed,  however,  that  the  large 
head  lice  are  mentioned  as  the  parent  of  the 
gape  worm  and  on  this  subject  Mr.  Row- 
land Hill,  of  Madison,  Ohio,  writes  in  re- 
gard to  the  use  of  grease  to  prevent  lice 
and  also  in  relation  to  gapes.    He  says: 

A  word  on  lice  in  a  chicken  house  to  your 
correspondents.  Some  years  ago  I  was 
bothered  in  my  coop  with  lice.  1  tried  al- 
most everything  to  destroy  them  but  to 
little  use.  Well,  I  kept  on  trying.  One 
day  at  a  store  I  bought  some  boxes  and  in 
the  lot  was  a  butter  tub.  I  made  a  nest  in 
it.  The  chickens  appeared  to  like  it,  and  1 
got  more  eggs  out  of  it  than  from  any  other 
box,  so  I  began  to  look  into  th?  reason  and 
found  that  it  was  because  it  had  no  lice  in 
it.  1  thought  it  might  be  on  account  of 
some  grease  on  the  tub,  so  I  got  some  lard 
to  try  to  kill  them  on  my  roosts.  I  have 
been  using  some  kind  of  grease  ever  siuce 
to  good  effect.  Now  1  have  no  lice  in  my 
coop,  which  iu  size  is  twelve  by  seven  by 
forty-three  feet  long,  plastered!  and  has  a 
good  floor  111  it.  I  keep  only  Leghorn 
chickens,  mostly  about  150  to  200  at  a  time. 
I  now  have  sold  all  but  about  titty.  My 
breed  is  from  James  Forsyth's  pens.  I 
mention  this  to  show  you  that  they  are 
good.  Now  for  gapes.  "So  many  are  both- 
ered with  gapes.  It  is  caused  from  lice. 
When  a  chick  is  hatched  out  on  the  top  of 
its  head  you  will  rind  three  or  four  big  lice. 
These  the  other  chicks  find  in  a  few  days, 
pick  them  off  and  swallow  them.  They 
stick  in  their  throats  aud  come  out  worms, 
which  arc  so  strong  or  stick  so  close  to  the 


throat  they  cannot  reach  them,  and  in  a 
short  time  the  chicken  dies  for  want  of 
food.  I  never  lose  one  from  gapes  now.  I 
always  cure  them  in  this  simple  way .  The 
instant  they  are  hatched  out  I  take  an  old 
bucket  and  catch  them  one  by  one  an  1  put 
a  little  lard  on  the  top  of  their  heads.  It 
does  not  hurt  them  and  there  will  be  no 
gapes  nor  lice.  I  have  used  this  method 
for  years  and  know  it  to  be  good.  I  have 
been  iu  the  chicken  business  for  twenty 
years. 

That  a  few  (Imps  of  lard,  sweet  oil,  or 
grease  of  any  kind  on  the  head  of  a  chick 
will  destroy  the  large  lice,  is  true,  and  the 
greasy  butter  tub  was  free  from  lice  also 
because  grease  will  alwavs  destroy  lice. 
The  kerosene  emulsion,  given  in  our  last 
issue,  is  the  best  aud  cheapest  remedy  for 
the  poultry  house  and  may  be  used  on  the 
nests,  roosts,  etc. 

Now,  we  do  not  a<*rcc  with  Mr.  nill  that 
lice  cause  gapes.  The  young  chicks  will 
surely  have  head  lice  as  soon  as  hatched, 
but  the  lice  do  not  come  out  of  the  eggs,  but 
come  from  the  hens  to  the  chicks.  For  that 
reason  the  heads  of  sitting  hens  should  al- 
ways be  greased  with  a  few  drops  of  lard, 
about  once  a  week,  as  the  large  lice  always 
remain  on  the  heads  and  throats. 

If  gape  worms  come  from  lice  then  how 
do  the  lice  originate  1  They  must  come 
from  somewhere.  The  louse  and  the  worm 
are  as  distinct  as  are  a  cow  and  an  oyster, 
and  are  also  as  different  in  form,  size,  char- 
acteristics and  preferences.  The  large 
louse  is  hatched  from  an  egg,  and  with  a 
strong  glass  the  egs  may  be  seen.  They  are 
layed  by  the  parent  louse,  do  not  go 
through  any  transformations,  and  come  out 
perfect  lice,  the  same  as  in  the  cases  of  bed 
bugs  and  roaches.  We  have  never  heard  of 
a  large  louse  being  found  in  the  throat,  for 
if  they  so  preferred  they  could  pass  from 
the  bead  to  the  throat  at  any  time  without 


being  picked  off  and  swallowed. 

Lice  and  gapes  are  caused  by  the  same 
conditions — filth.  Chicks  will  gape  from 
weakness  and  debility  as  well  as  from  clog- 
ging by  the  gapeworm,  and  if  they  escape 
the  gapes  when  the  large  lice  are  killed  it  Is 
because  they  are  in  a  strong  condition  and 
outgrow  the  difficulty.  Many  chicks  are 
supposed  to  die  of  gapes  when  they  really 
are  tortured  to  death  by  the  large  lice. 
They  cannot  sleep  and  die  of  f.xhaus- 
tion.  Often  they  will  appear  sleepy, 
open  their  beaks  as  if  suffocating  and 
iu  a  short  time  perish,  not  from 
gapes  but  from  lice.  In  some  sections  it 
is  kuowu  as  the  "sleepy  disease,"  which 
is  simply  exhaustion.  If  the  heads  of  the 
chicks  are  annointed  with  a  drop  or  two  of 
lard  (too  much  grease  is  dangerous)  it  de- 
stroys the  large  lice  and  the  chicks  get  such 
a  good  start  off  as  to  be  able  to  rid  them- 
selves of  gapes,  but  if  the  lice  debilitate 
them  aud  they  have  gapes,  they  soon  suc- 
cumb. These  circumstances  have  led  many 
to  suppose  that  gape  worms  come  from 
lice  which  is  an  impossibility  with  such  dis- 
tinct special  creatures. 


WHY  THE  HENS  WERE  WEAK. 

The  fact  that  hens  become  weak  and  can- 
not stand  on  their  legs,  as  is  often  noticed, 
is  caused  by  not  keeping  them  alone.  That 
is,  they  should  be  removed  from  the  male, 
and  made  to  rest  on  straw  instead  of  on  a 
roost.  A  writer  at  Bellville,  N.  Y.,  shows 
a  case. 

A  few  of  my  hens  and  pullets  seem  to  be 
troubled  with  leg  or  back  weakness,  and 
lose,  for  a  time,  the  ability  to  walk.  I  put 
two  pullets,  troubled  in  this  way,  into  a 
basket  one  cold  night,  to  keep  them  com- 
fortable, as  they  could  not  sit  on  the  perch. 
The  next  day  I  found  two  eggs  in  the 
basket,  and  both  fowls  were  able  to  walk, 
but  seemed  rather  weak.  Will  you  please 
give  the  cause  and  remedy.  It  seems  to  me 
that  this  must  be  different  from  ordinary 
leg  weakness   caused  by  too  stimulating 


and  highly  concentrated  food.  Our  fow  ls 
are  fed  grain  (oats,  whea'  and  corn)  in  litter 
to  make  them  exercise,  and  a  midday 
"mash"  composed  of  cooked  vegetables  anil 
clover,  mixed  with  meal  and  bran  and  a 
little  ground  meat  and  bone. 

The  above  demonstrates  thai  the  hens 
were  not  really  lame,  or  affected  in  the 
legs,  but  were  injured  on  the  spine,  or 
back,  being  benefited  by  the  resting  111  the 
box.  In  all  such  cases  the  first  thing  to  do 
is  to  separate  the  sexes  and  the  difficulty 
will  soon  pass  away.  If  this  is  not,  done 
there  will  surely  be  a  loss  of  hens, especially 
it  the  male  and  hens  are  fat. 

TREATMENT  OF  CHICKS. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Scholtz,  of  Erie,  l'a.,  iu  his  cir- 
cular, gives  his  method  with  chicks,  and  ad- 
vises the  following: 

After  hatching  leave  the  chicks  in  the 
nest  for  twenty'-four  hours,  'l  ake  the  hen 
away, feed  her  well  and  give  water  to  drink. 
On  coming  out  of  nest,  feed  chicks  on  bread 
soaked  in  milk  and  squeezed  dry,  or  give 
dry  bread  crumbs. 

After  a  few  days  give  chicks  all  they  can 
cat,  as  often  as  they  will,  of  bread  and  milk 
or  bread  crumbs.  After  second  day  give 
milk  or  water  in  shallow  pans  for  drink. 
Be  careful  bread  is  not  fed  too  sloppy  or 
looseness  will  follow.  If  chicks  appear 
sic  k  or  drooping  look  for  lice.  Dust  with 
insect  powder  carefully. 

After  two  weeks  feed  wheat  sparingly  at 
first,  afterward  all  they  can  eat,  particular- 
ly at  night;  vary  with  crushed  corn.  Be 
careful  the  chicks  are  not  stinted  of  food  or 
they  will  become  stunted.  Remember  that 
a  chick  stunted  in  the  first  five  weeks  of  its 
life  will  never  make  a  plump  fowl. 

If  the  hen  and  chicks  are  placed  in  small 
coops,  the  latter  should  be  cleaned  every 
day  or  second  day.  As  the  early  chicks 
gi  ow  large  they  should  be  removed  from 
the  youuger  ones  or  the  latter  will  be 
crowded  and  make  no  progress. 

We  believe  it  would  be  an  improvement 
to  feed  four  times  a  day,  not  allowing  any 
food  to  remain  over.  Mr.  Scholtz's  recom- 
mendations arc  excellent,  however,  hence 
we  present  them  above. 
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CARBOLIC  ACID. 

As  a  deodorizer  and  disinfectant,  in  fact 
as  a  general  purifier,  carbolic  acid 
stands  unrivaled.  Until  its  virtues  were 
discovered,  we  were  often  at  a  loss  to  know 
what  to  use  for  this  purpose.  When 
properly  diluted  and  prepared,  it  is  good 
for  sores,  and  for  the  bites  of  insects, 
neutralizing  the  poison.  In  the  proper 
management  of  poultry  it  plays  a  very  im- 
portant part,  and  when  once  tried  its  use 
will  never  be  discontinued.  When 
sprinkled  over  the  floor  of  the  hen  house 
after  each  time  it  has  been  cleaned,  it  will 
remove  any  bad  odors  and  will  purify  the 
house.  It  can  be  rubbed  on  the.  roosts  and 
roosting  benches,  and  sprinkled  (moder- 
ately) in  the  new-made  nests,  in  all  cases 
being  very  beneficial  in  ridding  the  house 
of  any  unhealthy  odors,  and  iu  disturbing 
and  driving  away  Ihe  insect  enemies  which 
cling  so  persistently  to  both  the  bodies  of 
the  poultry  and  to  the  inside  of  the  house 
aud  their  nests. — California  Agriculturist. 


EFFECTS  OF  FOOD  UPON  THE  YOLKS. 

When  raw  meat  is  fed  to  the  hens  in 
large  quantities  the  yolks  sometimes  are 
colored  in  several  shades,  often  a  few  spots 
like  drops  of  blood  appearing,  but  this  is 
not  the  case  when  the  meat  is  cooked. 
When  corn  is  fed  largely  there  will  also  be 
a  deeper  color  to  the  yolks  than  when  it  is 
not  used.  This  coloring  of  the  yolks  does 
not  denote  that  a  dark  yolk  is  richer  than 
one  that  is  lighter,  as  color  does  not  in- 
fluence quality,  but  is  the  effect  of  the 
coloring  matter  i.i  the  food,  yet,  as  there  is 
a  preference  for  deep  yellow  yolks,  we  see 
no  objection  to  accommodating  the  buyers 
so  long  as  they  are  willing  to  pay  for  such. 


THE  HENS  AND   THE   MANURE  HEAP. 

The  bens  are  very  fond  of  scratching  in 
the  manure  heap  in  order  to  secure  the 
swollen  grain  that  may  havepassed through 
the  auimals,  and  if  a  certain  quantity  of 
manure  is  placed  where  they  can  work  it 
over  every  day  they  can  be  made  service- 
able, and  the  work  will  benefit  them  to  say 
nothing  of  the  waste  matter  they  >.ill 
utilize.  As  the  hens  will  render  the 
manure  very  fine,  the  handling  and 
spreading  of  it  will  be  easier,  and  in  all 
cases  where  they  can  be  put  to  such  service 
the  opportunity  should  uot  be  lost. 


FATTENING  DUCKS  AND  GEESE. 

This  is  best  done  when  they  are  confined 
in  little  stalls,  or  when  only  two  or  three 
are  together.  Like  the  pig,  a  duck  or  goose 
will  eat  more  when  it  has  a  companion  than 
when  it  is  alone,  as  greediness  is  one  of  the 
characteristics  belonging  to  both.  The 
food  need  not  be  expensive.  Boiled  turnips, 
carrots  aud  potatoes,  with  corn  meal, 
makes  the  best  mess  to  get  ducks  and  geese 
fat  quickly.  They  must  be  kept  very 
quiet,  given  plenty  of  water  for  drinking, 
and  allowed  pulverized  cl  arcoal  oncea  day. 
Ten  days  is  long  enough  lor  getting  them 
in  proper  condition. 


Double  Poultry  House.— End  View  — Fig.  'A.    aee  Fig.  1  on  fl  st  page. 
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WHY  CHICKENS  DO  NOT  FATTEN. 

When  a  chicken  is  growing  it  is  a  diffi- 
cult matter  to  get  it  very  fat.  This  is  be- 
cause the  feed  goes  to  form  hone  and  mus- 
cle rather  than  fat,  the  carbonaceous  mater- 
ial serving  to  heat  the  body,  and  is  con 
sumed  during  the  process  of  breathing. 
Such  chicks  seem  to  grow  rapidly,  and 
really  attain  good  weights  in  a  short  period 
but  they  are  not  always  fat.  In  order  to 
fatten  them  properly  the  work  must  be 
done  quickly.  They  should  be  cooped  up, 
and  given  plenty  of  corn  meal  and  ground 
grain,  with  wheat  and  ground  corn  at  night. 
One  week  is  long  enough,  as  they  will  be- 
gin to  lose  flesh,  or  become  sick,  if  kept 
confined  too  long,  for  the  growing  chick 
cannot  subsist  very  long  on  a  carbonaceous 
diet ;  the  necessity  for  nitrogen,  due  to  for- 
mation of  feathers  as  well  as  a  lack  of  the 
elements  of  bone,  will  cause  them  to  droop. 
The  chicks,  if  kept  very  clean  and  allowed 
milk,  may  be  kept  in  coops  ten  days  instead 
of  one  week.  They  "should  gain  one-fourth 
their  weight  in  ten  days.  That  is,  a  two- 
pound  chick,  in  ten  days,  should  weigh  two 
and  one-half  pounds.  But  the  weight  is 
not  so  desirable  as  the  fat  in  such  cases,  as 
they  will  gain  very  rapidly,  if  highly  fed, 
even  when  running  at  large,  but  they  do 
not  fatten  on  account  of  all  the  food  going 
to  flesh  and  bone.  As  soon  as  they  mature, 
however,  they  fatten  very  readily,  and  in 
the  cass  of  pullets  the  difficulty  will  then 
be  to  prevent  them  from  becoming  too  fat, 
which  prevents  laying. 


ECONOMICAL  FEEDING. 

Economical  feeding  does  not  consist  in 
feeding  as  little  as  possible,  nor  does  it 
mean  to  feed  any  particular  food  liberally 
because  it  is  cheap.  The  object  is  to  so 
feed  as  to  get  the  best  results  from  a  cer- 
tain kind  or  quality,  whether  the  quantity 
be  large  or  small.  A  dozen  eggs  from  food 
costing  ten  cents  is  better  than  six  eggs 
costing  only  four  cents,  for  while  the 
fewer  number  may  have  been  produced  at 
a  lower  cost,  proportionately,  yet  there 
will  be  more  profit  from  the  the  one  dozen 
owing  to  saving  of  time  and  care.  The  food 
that  gives  the  largest  number  in  the  short- 
est period  of  time,  provided  it  is  not  at 
such  an  expense  as  to  destroy  the  profits, 
should  be  used.  But  what  is  that  food,  is 
the  question.  It  cannot  be  said  to  consist 
of  any  particular  material.  What  should 
be  the  guide  to  the  health  of  the  fowls,  and 
their  inclinations.  If  they  refuse  corn 
give  no  more  of  it  for  awhile;  if  they 
eagerly  devour  wheat  as  a  change,give  it  to 
them,  and  if  they  appear  to  have  a  par- 
tiality for  oats,  gratify  them.  Fowls  do  not 
like  sameness  in  diet.  Hay  seed,  millet 
seed,  a  little  oil  cake,  meat,  milk  or  hay, 
will  often  start  them  to  laying  after  other 
foods  fail,  simply  because  a  change  of  food 
supplies  something  craved  by  the  birds  and 
which  is  absolutely  necessary.  The  best 
mode  of  feeding,  therefore,  is  to  give  a  va- 
riety.  

THE  FIRST  STEPS. 

The  man  who  cannot  make  a  dozen  hens 
pay  a  fair  profit  on  the  investment  will  not 
succeed  with  a  large  number.  The  losses 
occurring  with  large  Hocks  are  due  to  dis- 
eases, which  may  carry  off  hundreds  in  a 
short  time.  The  individuals  of  a  small 
flock  may  be  easily  noticed,  and  when  a 
whole  year  has  been  given  to  observation 
with  such  a  flock  the  matter  of  keeping 
poultry  for  profit  will  be  better  under- 
stood. It  is  not  so  much  how  to  succeed  as 
how  to  avoid  loss  that  the  poultryman 
should  understand.  The  first  step  is  with 
a  small  flock,  and  progress  should  be  made 
gradually,  in  order  to  become  proficient. 


AN  ESTIMATE  OF  POULTRY. 

The  number  of  fowls  and  eggs  in  this 
country  cannot  be  estimated.  The  farmer 
is  not  alone  in  the  business.  Every  village, 
town  and  city  contains  its  flocks,  and  the 
aged,  the  young,  the  infirm,  and  even  those 
who  are  wealthy  enjoy  pleasure  and  profit 
in  raising  poultry .  The  best  and  freshest 
eggs  are  those  collected  at  home,  and  the 
poultry  consumed  is  of  better  quality  than 
when  purchased.  Hundreds  are  interested, 
and  the  amount  produced  of  poultry  and 
eggs  may  be  much  greater  than  the  most 
sanguine  suppose. 


VIGOR  IN  THE  FLOCK. 

One  of  the  causes  of  deterioration  in  a 
flock  is  the  practice  of  breeding  from  pul- 
lets every  season.  A  season  or  two  may 
not  show  any  injurious  effects,  but  the 
constant  adherence  to  the  keeping  of  early 
pullets  and  the  retirement  of  the  hens  is 
sure  to  deteriorate  the  flock  in  the  course 
of  time.  Yet  a  large  majority  of  those  who 
keep  poultry  sell  off  the  old  hens  (or  hens 
only  two  years  old)  only  because  they  are 
compelled  to  cease  laying  in  order  to  shed 
their  feathers,  and  substitute  pullets  of 
that  year's  hatch  in  place  of  the  hens. 
Then  there  is  a  practice  of  changing  cocks 
or  eggs  with  a  neighbor,  in  order  to  infuse 
new  blood,  which  is  really  no  new  blood  at 
all,  as  the  system  is  such  that  all  the  flocks 
of  each  neighborhood  are  closely  allied, 
and  no  improvement  can  be  expected.  To 
infuse  vigor  the  fully  matured,  strongest, 
and  best  birds  should  be  used.  Never 
change  eggs  with  a  neighbor  for  breeding 
purposes,  but  endeavor  to  have  cockerels 
from  a  strain  that  is  from  a  remote  yard, 
and  never  breed  from  very  young  stock. 
Young  stock  may  answer  for  a  single  sea- 
son, but  vigor  is  only  found  in  those  that 
are  matured. 

DO  NOT  ALLOW  DISEASES. 

Curing  diseases  in  poultry  is  a  different 
matter  from  attempting  the  same  with  ani- 
mals. A  flock  of  hens  contains  a  great 
many  individuals,  and  the  task  of  treating 
with  a  remedy  requires  the  handling  of  the 
sick  birds,  not  once,  but  perhaps  several 
times.  The  cost  of  the  work  of  handling  is 
to  be  considered.  If  a  hen  is  worth  fifty 
cents,  it  will  not  pay  to  give  her  the  same 
cost  of  labor  as  is  bestowed  upon  an  animal 
worth  $50.  It  is,  therefore,  very  impor- 
tant to  keep  disease  away.  It  is  easier  to 
prevent  disease  than  to  cure  it.  Our  ad- 
vice is  not  to  allow  diseases.  It  is  possible 
to  have  the  flocks  healthy  and  free  from 
disease  by  giving  attention  to  the  fowls. 
Regularity  of  feeding,  a  variety  of  food,  ex- 
ercise, and,  above  all,  protection  and 
warmth  in  winter  are  necessary.  We 
would  much  prefer  to  place  our  depend- 
ence on  the  po jltry  house  than  on  the  food, 
if  we  were  compelled  to  make  a  choice.  A 
warm  and  comfortable  poultry  house  will 
greatly  aid  in  preventing  diseases,  and  if  a 
contagious  disease  can  be  kept  away  from 
the  flock  it  is  a  great  saving  of  time  and 
labor  in  handling  them,  and  especially  dur- 
ing the  cold  months. 

EGGS  AND  BEEF. 

A  companion  of  the  elements  compos- 
ing beef  aud  eggs  will  show  quite  an  ad- 
vantage in  favor  of  eggs  The  table  below 
shows  the  relative  standing  of  beef,  eggs, 
milk,  flour  and  oatmeal.  The  wheat  flour 
is  of  the  fine  quality. 

Wheat  Oat 
Beet.  Eggs.  Milk,  Flour.  Meal. 

Fibrine,  caseine, 
albumen,  or- 

gluten   85      w\       31        12  17 

F'at    10      46         27         1  10 

Starch,  Sugar, 

etc   36       86  71 

Ash,  or  mineral 

matter   5       4  V  612 

.OO  KO  IOO  IOO  IOO 

The  above  alludes  to  the  dry  substances, 
after  all  water  has  been  evaporated.  Meat 
has  more  albumen  than  egg,  but  eggs  con- 
tain more  fat  and  more  mineral  matter 
(bone-forming  elements.)  Milk  is  better 
proportioned  than  any  of  the  others,  but  it 
requires  100  pounds  of  milk  to  produce 
twelve  pounds  of  dry  matter  (not  ash. ) 
Oatmeal  shows  better  than  flour.  On  the 
whole,  it  may  be  noticed  that  eggs  are  very 
nutritious,  yet  tbey  are  sold  by  the  dozen 
instead  of  by  the  pound,  despite  the  fact 
that  some  eggs  will  weigh  twenty-four 
ounces  while  others  will  weigh  only  four- 
teen ounces. 


KEEP  STRICT  ACCOUNTS. 

It  is  impossible  to  know  whether  you 
have  made  a  profit  unless  accounts  are 
kept.  Charge  the  hens  with  all  the  food 
allowed,  and  also  interest  on  capital  in- 
vested. Credit  them  with  all  sales  and  for 
that  used  in  the  family.  The  difference 
will  be  the  profit,  unless  you  wish  to  charge 
for  your  labor,  the  value  of  which  depends 
upon  how  much  it  was  worth  to  you  at  the 
time.  A  large  flock  costs  less  for  labor 
than  a  smaller  one,  but  in  families,  where 
small  flocks  are  kept  for  pleasure  as  well 
as  profit,  the  labor  is  rot  estimated. 


GUANO  AND  POULTRY  MANURE. 

Quite  often  it  has  been  stated  that  the 
droppings  from  poultry  were  as  valuable 
as  guano,  but  several  analyses  of  hen  ma- 
nure made  at  the  Geneva,  New  York,  Ex- 
periment Station  show  from  2.86  to  1.86  per 
cent,  of  ammonia,  from  2.41  to  1.92  per  cent 
of  phosphoric  acid,  and  from  1.23  to  1.01  per 
cent,  of  potash,  with  moisture  ranging 
from  forty  to  sixty  per  cent.,  the  latter 
from  fresh  droppings.  This  is  a  small  per- 
centage, and  does  not  place  a  high  value  on 
droppings.  It  may  be  stated,  however, 
that  the  value  of  the  droppings  depends 
upon  the  food  given  the  hens.  Guano  is  de- 
posited by  birds  that  feed  upon  animal 
food  (fish,  etc..)  while  domestic  poultry 
feed  mostly  upon  a  vegetable  diet.  When 
meat,  bones  and  fish  are  fed  to  poultry  the 
manure  is  more  valuable.  Much  also  de- 
pends on  how  the  droppings  are  kept.  If 
exposed  and  allowed  to  become  very  dry, 
they  are  then  of  little  or  no  value,  as  they 
undergo  a  chemical  change  in  which  much 
of  tthe  elements  are  converted  into  insolu- 
ble silicates. 


FRESH  EGGS  FO*  THE  TABLE. 

Only  fresh  eggs  command  the  best  prices, 
but  not  one  customer  in  a  hundred  knows 
a  real  fresh  egg  from  one  that  is  stale.  The 
best  test  of  a  fresh  egg  is  the  air  cell,  on 
the  large  end.  The  smaller  and  more  in- 
distinct the  air  cell  the  fresher  the  egg,  as 
the  air  cell  becomes  larger  as  the  egg  be- 
comes older.  A  fresh  egg  is  also  perfectly 
clear,  allowing  the  light  of  the  sun,  or  from 
a  lamp,to  shine  through  it.  You  have  often 
noticed  that  when  an  egg  is  boiled  some- 
what hard  the  shell  comes  off  easily,  leav- 
ing the  surface  nice  and  smooth.  The  gen- 
eral supposition  is  that  such  eggs  are  fresh 
and  nice,  but  it  is  the  reverse.  The  fresh 
egg,  when  the  shell  is  removed,  gives  the 
operator  some  difficult  work  in  separating 
the  shell  from  the  contents.  Portions  will 
stick  to  the  shell,  and  must  be  removed 
with  a  spoon.  A  fresh  egg  also  requires  a 
longer  time  for  cooking,  as  it  does  not  be- 
come hard  as  quickly  as  one  that  is  stale. 
The  color  of  the  shell  does  not  indicate  the 
quality  of  the  egg,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  any 
person  knows  a  diff  rence  in  eggs  after  they 
are  cooked,  if  they  are  fresh. 


TARRED  PAPER  HOUSES. 

If  the  stiff  tarred  paper  be  used,  a  very 
cheap  coop  may  be  built  with  it,  and  double 
walls  (dead  air  space)  provided.  There  are 
two  modes  of  so  doing.  One  is  to  erect  a 
frame,  brace  it  well  at  the  corners,  use 
cheap  half-inch  siding  for  walls  and  roof, 
aud  cover  the  outside  with  tarred  paper, 
well  tacked  on,  finishing  with  a  covering  of 
cheap  paint.  The  other  mode  is  to  make 
the  frame  of  1x2  inch  shingle  lath,  using 
3x4  scantling  for  the  corners,  and  lath  the 
outside,  laying  the  tarred  paper  over  the 
lath  aud  painting  as  before.  Then  paper 
the  coop  inside  for  both  methods,  using 
lath  to  lay  the  paper  on,  but  the  laths  may 
be  a  foot  apart,  which  will  allow  of  but 
small  expense  in  that  direction.  This  gives 
a  dead  air  space,  prevents  draughts,  and 
renders  the  coop  very  warm.  The  roof 
may  be  also  of  tarred  paper  laid  on  boards. 
It  can  be  purchased  at  about  half  a  cent 
per  square  foot. 

MEAT  BISCUITS. 

The  meat  biscuit  is  a  convenient  form  of 
preparing  food  and  keeping  it  for  use.  The 
cheapest  kind  of  meat  may  be  used,  such  as 
scraps,  and  where  the  flock  is  large  the 
necks  and  other  portions  of  beef  may  be 
purchased  in  quantity.  Cut  the  meat  into 
small  pieces,  and  cook  them  until  they  are 
fine,  having  the  mess  of  the  consistency  of 
thick  soup.  To  every  gallon  of  this  add 
one  quart  of  chopped  onions,  two  ounces  of 
salt,  a  teaspoonful  of  red  pepper,  an  ounce 
of  baking  soda,  an:l  an  ounce  of  fenugreek. 
A  quart  of  fine  bone  meal  may  also  be  added. 
Now  mix  together  one  part  of  flour,  two  of 
corn  meal,  three  of  ground  oats,  one  of 
bran,  and  one  of  middlings,  and  thicken  the 
soup  with  the  mixture  until  it  is  of  the 
consistency  of  dough,  when  it  may  be 
placed  in  an  oven  aud  baked  in  the  same 
manner  as  biscuits.  Let  them  cook  until 
they  are  hard,  and  use  them  by  breaking 
them  fine  or  by  soaking  them.  They  make 
a  complete  food,  possessing  all  the  elements 
for  egg  production, and  are  also  an  excellent 
food  for  the  young  growing  stock. 


GRASPING  AT  THE  CHICKENS. 

Monopoly  has  put  its  clutches  on  every- 
thing possible,  and  "dressed  beef"  has  cut 
the  local  butchers  right  out  of  their  occu- 
pation, but  the  latest  is  that  Armour  has 
gone  into  the  chicken  packing  business,  as- 
may  be  noticed  from  the  following  item,, 
taken  from  the  Midland  Poultry  Journal, 
which  says: 

The  Armour  Packing  Company  has  300 
tons  of  dressed  poultry  done  up  in  neat 
packages  and  piled  up  in  their  cold  storage 
rooms.  This  does  not  include  the  large 
stock  constantly  held  in  the  cooling  rooms 
that  is  used  in  filling  daily  orders.  Where 
does  it  all  come  from 't 

The  above  need  cause  no  terror,  as  the- 
old  hen,  unlike  the  cow,  propagates  hei 
species  rather  too  rapidly  for  any  one  party 
to  monopolize  the  trade.  While  the  cow 
must  have  a  farm,  every  town  lot  may  con- 
tain a  dozen  hens.  The  effects  of  the  cold 
storage  method  will  be  to  create  a  near 
market  for  those  in  that  section.  Any  at- 
tempt to  get  possession  of  the  poultry  trade 
will  only  stimulate  every  person  who  has  a 
back  yard  to  raise  chickens.  The  old  hen 
willmake  up  in  numbers  what  she  lacks  in 
size,  and  she  will  do  it  in  only  a  few  months 
at  that.  The  poultry  industry  is  one  that 
cannot  be  monopolized. 


POULTRY  MEAT  THE  BEST. 

The  farmer  who  will  sell  his  nice  plump 
hens  at  ten  cents  a  pound  and  buy  beef  at 
fifteen  cents,  is  not  always  wise,  for  the 
quality  of  the  flesh  of  poultry  is  superior 
to  that  of  beef.  The  following  shows  tfle 
average  composition  of  poultry  meat  when 
in  good  condition  for  market: 

Water,  74 
Nitrogenous  matter,  21 
Fatty  matter,  „  ..-  3.3 

Salt, 


Total,  100 
The  above  shows  that  every  100  pound* 
of  poultry  flesh  contains  seventy-four 
pounds  of  water,  twenty-one  pounds  of 
nitrogenous  matter  (lean  meat)  aud  smaller 
proportions  of  fat  and  salt.  If  a  hen  i* 
very  fat,  however,  there  will  be  a  larger 
proportion  of  fatty  matter,  but  the  above 
is  sufficient  to  demonstrate  that  for  tender, 
juicy,  lean  meat,  there  is  nothing  sold  in 
our  markets  that  can  compare  with 
poultry.  hohu 

CROPPING  OUT  OF  DEFECTS. 

The  defects  of  color  are  not  so  easily  no- 
ticeable the  first  year  as  they  are  the  sec- 
ond. If  there  is  anything  wrong  it  usually 
shows  itself  at  the  second  molting,  and  the 
defects  will  usually  appear  in  the  next 
generation.  As  a  rule  all  birds  seem  to 
have  a  tendency  to  become  white,  and  in 
this  way,  by  careful  selection,  the  lighter 
fowls  may  be  kept  for  breeding  purposes, 
until  gradually  a  flock  of  black  birds  can 
be  bred  to  a  white  color,  but  it  requires 
plenty  of  time. 


FEEDING  DRY  FOOD  TO  CHICKS. 

Experiment?  have  demonstrated  that 
dry  food  is  more  suitable  for  chicks  than 
dough,  or  other  mixtures  of  a  sloppy  char- 
acter. It  is  known  that  a  chick  drinks  but 
little  water  during  the  day.  If  one  will 
measure  the  food  given  a  brood  of  chicks, 
and  also  the  quantity  of  water  required  to 
moisten  the  food,  it  will  then  be  noticed 
that  the  chicks  are  forced,  through  the  use 
of  soft  food,  to  swallow  more  water  than 
may  be  required  for  them,  the  result  being 
bowel  disease  and  other  ailments. 


SITTERS  AND  LAYERS. 

It  is  very  annoying  to  place  a  sitting  hern 
on  a  clutch  of  eggs  and  have  her  driven  off 
the  nest  by  other  hens,  or  perhaps  have  the 
nest  occupied  by  two  or  three  hens  at  the 
same  time,  although  there  may  be  several 
vacant  nests  near.  Why  it  is  so  we  do  not 
undertake  to  explain,  but  our  readers  know- 
that  it  is  often  the  case  that  all  the  laying 
hens  are  disposed  to  lay  in  one  nest,  and  if 
a  hen  is  on  a  sitting  of  eggs  they  w  ill  be 
sure  to  lay  in  her  nest.  The  only  remedy 
is  to  separate  the  sitters  from  the  layers, 
and  place  them  in  a  somewhat  dark  and 
secluded  location. 


WHAT  IS  THE  COST. 

Now  that  the  time  has  come  for  hatching 
and  for  improving  the  stock,  let  us  consider 
the  cost  of  procuring  a  pure-bred  male, 
which  should  have  been  purchased  last 
fall,  as  they  are  very  scarce  now.  As  we 
stated  before,  one  male  can  be  the  sire  of  a 
thousand  chicks  in  one  year.  If  as  much 
as  five  dollars  was  paid  for  him  he  would 
be  cheap  considering  the  services  he  is 
capable  of  rendering,  for  he  may  add  a 
pound  more  to  the  size  of  the  youag  stock,, 
and  increase  the  prolificacy  of  the  flock. 
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DISTINGUISHING  THE  MALES. 

It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  distinguish 
.he  males  from  the  females  of  turkeys  when 
young,  and  of  geese  and  ducks  when  the 
;olor  is  uniform.  It  is  not  safe  to  decied 
with  the  turkey  until  it  is  nearly  grown. 
The  young  gobbler  sends  out  a  tassel  on  the 
jreast,  and  is  generally  taller  and  has  a 
longer  tail.  The  young  drake  has  a  fine 
voice  and  the  duck  a  coarse  voice;  he  also 
□as  a  curl  at  the  end  of  the  tail.  The  gan> 
ier  has  a  high,  fine  voice,  while  that  of  the 
goose  is  a  bass .  The  male  guinea  chatters 
in  a  quick  manner,  while  the  female  gives 
>>ff  the  well-known  sound  of  "  Ot-rack," 
which  cannot  well  be  described.  The  gan- 
der and  drake  are  taller  than  the  females, 
Dave  thicker  necks,  and  show  a  more  mas- 
culine form.  The  combs  and  \v*tirg  0n 
those  fowls  that  possess  them  p  cm  ntly 
•also  give  some  indication,  the  in».^  being 
earlier  in  development.  The  voice  is,  how- 
ever, the  surest  test  when  there  is  doubt, 
especially  with  geese  and  ducks,  while  a 
little  practice  will  also  enable  one  to  distin- 
guish the  sex  in  turkeys  in  the  same  way. 
With  chickens  the  color,  combs,  wattles, 
tails  and  legs  assist  in  separating  the  sexes 
easily,  as  they  begin  to  assume  different 
autward  characteristics  in  the  first  three 
months. 

BLIND  STAGGERS  AND  APOPLEXY. 

Dizziness,  sometimes  known  as  staggers, 
blind  staggers,  apoplexy,  etc.,  is  caused  by 
many  circumstances.  It  results  when  a 
fowl  is  weakened  by  roup,  being  then  a 
matter  of  lack  of  vitality  ;  it  is  also  caused 
by  highly  concentrated  foods,  the  pressure 
of  blood  on  the  brain  being  due  to  the  high 
condition  of  the  birds.  Its  forms  are,  first, 
apoplexy,  caused  by  the  hens  being  exces- 
sively fat, due  to  overfeeding;  second,  the 
use  of  stimulating  foods  for  an  undue 
.period,  such  as  red  pepper,  etc.;  third,  ex- 
posure to  high  winds  when  the  birds  are 
molting;  fourth,  injury  to  the  spine  when 
the  males  are  very  fat  and  heavy.  The 
main  cause  of  the  staggers,  however,  is 
heavy  feeding,  but  it  must  not  be  over- 
looked that  when  the  hens  are  afflicted 
with  the  large  gray  lice  on  the  skin  of  the 
heads  and  necks,  they  will  also  stagger  as 
if  intoxicated. 


WEIGHTS  OF  GEESE  FOR  MARKET. 

The  heavier  the  goose,  provided  it  is 
young,  the  higher  the  price  per  pound. 
Ordinary  geese  usually  range  from  eight  to 
ten  pounds,  but  if  the  Embden  or  Ton. 
louse  ganders  are  used  for  crossing,  the 
young  geese,  if  hatched  early,  will  some- 
times attain  fifteen  pounds  each.  The 
largest  geese  are  produced  by  crossing  the 
Toulouse  gander  with  the  Embden  goose. 
SVith  the  pure  breeds  much  better  success 
;an  be  obtained  than  by  using  the  common 
finds.  The  males  and  females  of  all  the 
pure  breeds  are  alike  in  color,  only  the 
common  males  and  females  differ. 


SMALL  BREEDS  FOR  MARKET. 

The  small  breeds  grow  rapidly  and  ma- 
ture early,  but  they  do  not  reach  a  desir. 
able  size  after  arriving  at  maturity.  The 
chicks  of  the  Leghorns  will  weigh  as  much 
as  young  Brahmas  for  a  few  weeks,  but 
when  ten  weeks  old  they  gain  slowly.  The 
Leghorn  chicks  make  fine  early  broilers.such 
as  sell  at  the  weight  of  a  pound,  and  pre- 
sent a  very  attractive  appearance,  but  they 
are  not  suitable  for  broilers  of  a  large  size. 
One  objection  to  them  as  market  fowls  is 
that  they  do  not  fatten  very  readily,  being 
too  active,  which  is  a  charac. eristic  of  all 
non-sitters. 

FEEDING  DUCKS  AND  HENS  TOGETHER 

If  soft  food  be  fed  the  ducks  will  have  an 
advantage,  with  their  broad  bills,  and  will 
receive  the  larger  share,  but  if  whole  grain 
is  fed  the  hens  will  eat  it  the  faster.  Of 
course  enough  can  be  fed  for  all,  but  it  ne- 
cessitates getting  either  the  ducks  or  the 
hens  too  fat,  and  the  proper  course  is  to 
feed  them  separately.  It  is  not  wise  to 
keep  ducks  and  hens  together  in  the  same 
yard,  as  they  do  not  always  agree. 

USING  MILK  FOR  HENS. 

Sour  milk,  buttermilk,  or  even  whey, 
makes  excellent  feed  lor  chicks,  but  it  "is 
much  better  to  mix  the  ground  grain  with 
it  than  to  place  it  where  they  can  drink  it, 
in  order  to  avoid  waste,  as  much  of  it  is 
rendered  very  filthy  if  placed  where  the 
fowls  have  free  access  to  it.  An  egg  beaten 
in  milk,  and  thickened  with  ground  oats 
and  corn  meal,  of  any  consistency,  will  be 
eagerly  eaten  by  young  chicks,  but  if 
cooked  as  bread,  and  crumb]  d,  it  will  be 
better. 


BANTAMS  WITH  LARGE  FOWLS. 

When  Bantams  are  in  the  same  yard  with 
larger  fowls  it  is  not  often  that  the  Bantam 
cock  and  larger  hens  will  cross,  though 
such  is  sometimes  the  case,  but  the  large 
cock  and  Bantam  hens  will  mate  and  pro- 
duce half-breeds.  We  have  now  on  hand 
several  fowls  that  are  the  produce  of  a 
Plymouth  Rock  cock  and  Game  Bantam 
hen,  the  Bantam  hen  weighing  only 
twenty  ounces.  If  Bantams  are  kept, 
therefore,  it  is  best  to  provide  a  separate 
yard  for  them,  as  they  cannot  safely  be  per- 
mitted in  the  yards  of  common-sized  fowls. 


TAME  THE  BIRDS. 

Kindness  '  to  the  fowls  makes  them  very 
tame,  and  they  will  come  whenever  de- 
sired, a  simple  call  being  easily  recognized. 
It  saves  laitor  to  keep  the  birds  tame  and 
devoid  of  fear.  Perpetual  excitement  is 
also  a  hindrance  to  egg  production.  It  is  a 
pleasure  to  go  among  a  lot  of  hens  and 
have  them  eat  from  the  hand,  and  such 
birds  are  usually  better  contented  and  are 
less  troublesome  to  keep  under  confine- 
ment. 


SALT  BENEFICIAL. 

Salt  does  not  kill  poultry,  though  such 
has  long  been  the  claim.  If  the  fowls  are 
allowed  to  have  excess  to  the  broken  rock, 
salt  or  brine  from  a  pork  or  fish  barrel,  they 
may  eat  too  much,  aud  be  injured,  but  a 
proper  proportion  of  salt  in  the  food  is  as 
necessary  for  fowls  as  for  animals.  Many 
diseases  are  due  to  a  failure  to  supply  salt, 
and  this  accounts  for  the  cures  effected  by 
it  in  some  cases,  the  fowls,  when  sick,  being 
benefited  by  salt  because  it  supplies  a  long 
felt  want. 


UTILIZING  BUTCHER'S  WASTE. 

The  sheep's  lights  and  livers  (plucks) 
can  be  bought  for  a  small  sum,  as  can  also 
bullocks'  calves'  and  sheep's  heads.  The 
bones  may  be  utilized  as  a  fertilizer.  Tie 
the  sheep's  lights  to  a  small  stake  and 
allow  the  fowls  to  help  themselves.  The 
heads  can  be  boiled  to  pieces  and  the  bones 
removed.  If  preferred,  the  bones  may  be 
ground  or  pounded  for  the  fowls,  as  they 
will  be  found  superior  to  that  which  has 
been  ground  by  the  chandlers  or  at  the  bone 
mills. 

SCALY  LEGS. 

Scaly  legs  are  caused  by  a  minute  para- 
site, and  are  very  unsightly.  The  usual 
remedy  is  a  mixture  of  sulphur  and  lard 
(grease  in  any  form  will  answer)  but  sul- 
phur causes  disease  of  the  legs,  and  is  in- 
jurious in  damp  weather.  As  crude  pe- 
troleum is  cheap  and  can  be  procured  at 
any  drug  store,  it  should  be  mixed  with 
equal  parts  of  lard  and  applied,  as  it  is  safe 
and  harmless,  it  soon  cleans  the  legs  and 
causes  them  to  resume  their  natural  ap- 
pearance. 

FEATHERED-LEGGED  BIRDS. 

If  the  breeders  will  make  it  a  point  to 
breed  away  the  feathers  from  the  legs  of 
Asiatics  it  will  be  a  great  advantage. 
There  is  nothing  more  useless  than  com- 
pelling heavy  leg  feathering  reaching  down 
to  the  ends  of  the  outer  toes,  as  such  ap- 
pendage causes  the  water  to  adhere  in  times 
of  damp  weather,  and  compels  the  birds  to 
go  on  the  roosts  with  the  lower  portions  of 
the  body  cold  and  uncomfortable.  A  clean- 
legged  bird  always  appears  mure  attractive, 


COLORS  OF  MALES  AND  FEMALES. 

No  one  but  an  expert  would  know  that 
the  male  Dark  Brahma  differed  so  widely 
from  the  female,  and  the  same  may  be  said 
of  the  Brown  Leghorns,  Partridge  Cochins 
and  Games,  yet  so  carefully  have  they  been 
bred,  and  so  true  to  color  do  they  come, 
that  it  is  really  wonderful  when  we  con- 
sider what  has  been  accomplished  by  the 
breeders  of  fancy  poultry. 


A  FINE  HOUSE  PLANT. 

J.A.Fletcher,  of  Braidentown,  Fla.,  offers  a 
limited  number  of  pot  grown  date  plants,  by 
mail,  for  $i  oo  a  pair,  that  fruit  in  tour  years  from 
seed,  very  ornamental  and  prolific. 


>lt  Game  eggs  $1  for  15.   St.  for  clr.  Stork  for  sale. 
D.  J..  l.o.Xi.  New  Martinsville,  IV.  Va. 


E 


ggs for  hatching.  S.C.  B.  Legs.,  S.  and  G.  Wyau- 
dottes, Ked  Caps.  J.  II.  (iuetzr.Sherrard,  W.Va. 


H 


IG1I  CLASS  Bronze  Tkys.  Eggs  |1  per  7.  S.L. 
Wyans.  Eggs  |1  per  15.    Lewis  Bros.,  Lewis,  O. 


<E»-|  f\f\ for  18  and  f3  for  S  1  s.  (J.li.  Leghorn  eggs. 
«3>-L.\JU      WILSON  TEKK  V,  Stillwater,  NYY. 

Prize  Wh  Hoi. Turkey  eggs. *2  for  9.Wh.A  Bar.P. 
Kocks, eggs |1.50.  Samuel  Mllliklu.Bruokvilie, O. 


A 


Monarch  Incubator  for  sale.  Good  condition. 
Price  |30.   J.  D.  KENNEDY,  Greencastle,  Pa. 


A 


G.Clemmer,  Morw>od.  1'a.  8  leading  varieties. 
.  I'ure  bred  poultry.  Eggs  fl  ?  15,13 >  6). Clr.  free. 

L KG  HORNS,  W.and  B.,  S.  C.  Eggs  for  hatch- 
ing from  high  scoring  stock,  11.00  for  IX. 

J.  Abuer  Miller,  Box  73,  Oreeucastle,  Pa. 


Ihe  true  Belgian  Hare  Rabbit,  bred  from  Imported 
.  stock,    (  hi'lce  stock  for  sale,  reasonably. 

j.  k.  ci.En.moK,  iiHtneid, 


Choice  Red  Caps  fl  25  per  13,  Buff  Leghorns,  B.  I'. 
Rocks,  Lt.  Brahuias.sl.Ou  pur  13.    Jilts  II.  A. 
Y'OVNT,  Dakota,  III. 


•losing  sale.  Ind.  Games,  bottom  prices.  Eggs 
»  half  price,  $1.50  for  13.  A.  J.  Mowry,  Milan, O. 


IOA9IES,  B.  P.  R.,  B.  Ooch..  L.  Brain.  Eggs. 
.  Write.   James  Leonard,  Canton,  Ohio. 

SC.  Br.  Legs.,  SU .  La.  Wyans.,  Bar.  P.  R'ks.  Eggs 
•  f  1.50  per  15.   Clr.       John  F.  Beth,  Elgin,  Ills. 

rs.J  A.Ozbun.Opolls,  Kan.  Toul.  Geese,  B.  P. 
It  ks,  S.  C.  Wh.  aud  Br.  Legs.    Eggs  fl  per  set. 


M 


E1 
H 


rgs  from  L. Brahs. ,B.P.R'ks,G.  Wyans. and  W. 
Legs.  F.  W.  Llghton,  Wllllamsport,  Pa. 


E.  Hetrlck,  Ransom,  111.  Breeder  of  pure  bred 
•  B.Laugs.,B.P.U'ks,S.L.\Vyaus.  St.forClr. 


WO.  Wonder,  Wh.P.R'ks  eggs  per  setting  or  100. 
GERRY  B.  LAWRENCE,  Ashhy,  Mass. 

Wh  and  Bl  Mlns.and  I  Oime  eggs  from  good  stock, 
fl.UOperLi.      S.A.SHAW,  Wintlnop,  M.  Y. 

rs.  T.  J  Kesler,  North  Salem,  Ind.,  breeder  o 
Ideal  Bl  Laos.  Per  score  02 ij;  eggs  fl.oO  per  13f 


M 


S 


C.  w.  Leghorns.  Eggs  $1.25  per  13.  W.  M. 
•  MORGAN,  Box  7.  Athens,  Brad.  Co.,  Pa- 


D  P.  Rock,P.Ch.,  W.Wy.,  R.C.Br.  Lg.,  Bl.Min., 
D.  Bl.Lau.  Eggsfl.  J.  D.  Engel,  Mlddleburg  tod. 


8 


8.  Hamburgsand  S.  C.  B.  Leghorns.  Superior 
.stock.    Eggs  fl. 25  per  13.   A  L.C'ary,  Lewis,  O. 


BP.  Rocks  only  Eggs  for  hatching.  Write  for 
.  prices.  W.  E.  SNAVELY.  Hudsou,  111. 

Thoroughbred  811.  Lac. Wyans.  Eggs  from  breed- 
ing peus.fl.50  per  set.  John  Wuiater,  Keokuk,  la. 

Bu.  and  Br. Legs., Bl. Mins.  Lt.  Brahs.,  Houdans,  fl 
for  13.         Mrs.  J.  1'.  Crossmon,  Norwalk,  Ct. 


T71GGS  for  hatching  from  11  varieties  of  pure  bred 
_Lj  poultry.      J.  O.  BART  LETT,  Lancaster,  Wis. 


alter  Shewey,  Effna,Va.  Prizewlnnlng  Sts.  S. 
C.K.  Legs.,  W.  F.B  Spaulsh,  B.T'ks  audP.JT  ks. 


SC.  W.  Leghorns  and  B.  P.  Rocks,  prize  record 
.  free.         J.  SHIN  EM  AN,  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y. 


Bl.  Mins.,best  strain  eggs,  fl.50,and  S.C. B.Legs  , *1. 
W.  A.  Weir,  52  N .  Hancock  at.,  Wilkesbarre.Pa. 


8 


C.  B.  LEGS.,  B.  Mins.,  B.  P.  Rs.  Eggs  fl  per 
•  13;  fl.75  per  26.  Circular.  J.R.ERNST.York.l'a. 


from  S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns.  Prize  stock. 
fl.OO  per  13.     H.  F.  Cabiiiel,  Cuba,  N.Y'. 


EGGS 


Prize  Winning;  L.  B.,  B.  P.  R.  and  S.  C.  W. 
L.  Stamp.    Wm. U. Van  Doren, Buckingham,  111. 


200 


B.  Turkeys  from  18  to  24  lb.  hens,  in  lb.  torn . 
JOS.  W.  FLEMING,  Buckingham,  111. 


Buff  Cochin.  Cockerels  and  Pullets,  f  1.25  each.  Eggs 
fl  for  15.Clr.free.J.W.Silcott,SuickersvUle,Va. 


50 


,0.  per  doz.  from  W  Leg.  hens  with  a  10  year 
egg  record.    S.  J.  Bishop,  Cheshire,  Conn. 


Jure  White  W  yandotte  eggs  and  stock  for  sale. 
Mrs.  B.  G.  Wales,  Kenoza  Lake,  Sull  Co.,  N.Y. 


hlte  Leghorn  eggs,  f  1.50  per  setting.  Address, 
S.  J.  Laubscher,710  3rd  Ave.,  Evausvllle,  lud. 


A 


ddress  Mrs.  Kellle  English,  of  New  Palestine, 
Cooper  Co., Mo.,  forBu.  Coch  audB.  Leg.  eggs. 


Eggs.  B.  P.  Rocks  and  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn.  15forfl, 
J.  It.  G.  ALLISON,  Spring  Mills,  Pa. 


ROCKS  cmw.' 


merlca's  best  circular  **Free" 
Koinoser,  Box  7.  Marion,  O. 


8 


C.  B.  Legs.,  exclusively  excellent  laying  strain. 
15  eggs  fl.  J.  J.  Thompson,  situ  bus,  U. 


ose  Comb  White  and  Brown  Legs.,  811ver  Laced 
Wyans.,  15  eggs, f  1, 39  f2.  J.  W.Cook,  Poueto,  Ind. 


C.  Br.  Leg.  eggs  for  hatching  from  line  stock, 
fl  per  set.  Lewis  Helbert,  Nankin,  O. 


E 


GGS.— B  P.R  and  Bl  Minorca,  15  forfl. Pure  bred. 
Cash  with  order.  Robert  Marbury,  Kiverside,  Md. 


RC.Br.Legs.and  W.  Wyans.  LeadlngSts.  Eggs 
•  f  1.25  per  13.    E.;P.  Hortman,  Marcellus,  Mich. 


Wyaudottes,  winners  at  Denver,  1H93-94.  Pen 
•  1»75<.    MRS.C. K.I.I  ILL, Ft  .Collins,  Col. 


E 


ggs  from  choice  L.  T.  Brahmas,  SI  for  13  or  53  per 
1U0.    It.  w.  ii  \  It  I  il  I  I. i:,  LeRoy,  >  Y\ 


Address  The  Santa  Ana  Incubator  Co.,  Santa  Ana. 
Cal.,  for  their  new  catalogue  free.  Cor.  solicited 


13 


lack  and  Wh. Langs  and  Wh. Cochins,  Barred  P. 
G.  Rocks.   Eggs  fl. Oo.   S.  L.  Farrar,  Bath,  Me 


13 


rown  Leghorns.— Noted  egg  producers  aud  non- 
sit.  J.  A.  Bailey,  nth  and  Stout  St.,  Deuver,  Col. 


BUFF  LEGHORNS  that  are  Buff.  Circular 
free.   Send  Geo.  S.  Barnes,  liattle  Creek,  Mich. 

ADomlnlques,  5  other  varieties,  Illus.  Clr.  free. 
.       G.  S.  Poultry  Park,  Guillord  Springs,  Pa. 


Prize  winning  S.C.B.Legs., L.Brahs.,P.Coh's.,and 
B.P.  Rocks.Eggs»l.  Win.Miller.North  Bend.Neb. 


Eggs  for  hatching,  R.  ('.  B.  Leghorns 
Rocks,  fl  per  15.    A.  H.  Palmer,  Vui 


and  W.  P. 
intent,  Ohio 


E 


ggs.  Bl.Mins.. Bl. Langs.,  W. Ply.  R'ks,  Ind.G'ms. 
Cir.      Mrs.  Irene  hlemlng,  Circleville,  Ohio. 


BUFF,  BUFF.  BUFF  LKGIIOBNS.  It  you 
want  Butt  Leghorns,  Arnold's  l.l^tcr  Kay  Strain. 
Eggsfl  00 per  13, »3  Oi per 50.  GIBSON  F1CKES, 
Newport,  Ferry  Co.,  l*a. 


J>-|  f\f\ per  15  eggs.S.C. Brown  Leghorns  exclu- 
•5  1  ."  J\J  sivelv.  Best  strain  guaranteed.  Harry 
J.  Worthiiigton,  Box  10.,  Doylesluwu,  Pa. 

New  York  "94  6prem:  Phlla.  lOprem;  Reading  and 
West  Chester  3i  prem.  S.C.  and  Rose  C.B.  Legs. 
Bar.  and  Wh.  P.  Rocks    Prize  eggs  $1  per  13.  (Sr. 

W-  W.  Kl'LP,  rollntown,  Fa. 


Buff  and  Brown  Leghorns,  B.  and  W.  P.  Rocks, 
Indian  Game,  Bl.  Mins., Lt. Brahmas  liu.Cochs. 
Eggs  fl  and  fl.50per  15.  Clr.  A. C. Fulton,  York,  Pa. 

Buff  Leghorns,  solid  buff  seven  lb.  cockerel,  prize 
winner,  eggs  f2  per  15;  96  point  prize  winning 
Black  Minorcas,  eggs  f2.so  per  15;  grand  Light  Brah- 


mas, 12.50  per  15;  prize  Partridge  Cochins,  f2  per  15; 
prize  White  Wonders,  f"  ner  15. 

M.  F.  STKLLWAGK.V  St.  Ienaee,  3Ii«  h 

Blai  k  Minorca  anil  Light  Bia  una  eggs,  fl  per  15: 
send  for  cin  n  ar.    si  for      Light  Brahma  ami 
Black  Minorca  eggs.  Send  2c  for  clrcularof  grandest 


lot  of  prize  wlnnei 


M.  F.  BTBLLWAGEBf, 
St.  Ignace,  Hleh. 


45 


leading  variety  of  ft  wis.  Eggs  for  hatching. 
StampforCTr.  E.H.Rou^am.Shullsburgh.  Wf» 


c 


ut  Clover  Hay  for  Poultry  put  up  In  Burlap  sacka, 
HARVEY'-  SEEL)  CO.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


D 


R.  JOHN  W.  KING,  Kent, conn.. breeds  *i« 
best  W.  Leghorns,  L.  Brahmas  aud  W. P. Rocks. 


fndlan  (lames,  S.  ('.  11  Leghorns,  B.  Astrachans. 
L  Eggs  In  sea.  Clr,  W.  A. Williams,  Rome  City,  lud. 

rggs  from  P.  Rocks  and  L.  Brahmas.  $2  per  15. 
-  $5  per  45.    C.  D.  REAL,  St.  InigoeH,  Md. 

J   C.  Br.  Legs. .only  from  best  strains.  Eggs  $i.2j 
per  13.     J.  F.  McDANIHL,  Cynthiaua,  Ky. 


"  F.  Alderfer,  Harleysville,  Pa.,  breeder  of  I 
•  varieties  of  pure  bred  poultry.  Catalogue  free. 

Jure  Lt.  Brahmas.  fowls  and  eges.  $1  so  per  set. 
A.  N.  DOANE,  Gainsville,  Wyo.  Co.  ,N.X. 


1NCONAS.  Be=t  lavers  on  earth.  Eggs  cheap. 
»      G.  VALENTINE,  Hammonton,  N.  J. 


;ggs  26  S.  C.  B.  Legs.  }t  .25.  26  B  P.  Rock  or  R.  C 
-  Wh.  L.  $1  50.    Edw.  Lalot,  Lakerield,  Minn. 


C.  W.  Leghorns, best  lavers.  Eggs  $1  50  per  15 
1     Cir.  free.    J.  F.  oIEMS,  Columbus,  Neb. 


)art.  Cochs  ,  Bl.  Langs,  and  Ply.  Rock  eggs  $3  pel 
setting.  Wm.  G.  liaswcll.Hardiugsburgh,  Ky. 

rggs  13  $(.  P.  Rks.,  Lt.  Brahs.,  B.  Spanish.  S  C- 
-  B.Legs.  H.  W.  Zimmerman, N.  Green  held,  Wis. 


s 


»ut  clover  in  sacks.best  thing  to  make  hens  lay. 
'  J.  U.  QUIKIN,  Tioga  Center,  N.Y. 

S.Hambs  .R.Sp'lsh,  P  Rks,Br..Bu.Legs  ,  B.MIns- 
•  i'-ggs»i  per  15.  Eut  p'se  Poul.Y'ds,  Auuvillo,Pa" 


Buff  Legs,  and  Black  Mins.  Eggs,  15  forfl  50;  4» 
Iorf4.    Buff  Legs.  15  lor  fa;  46  for  15. 
F-.  T.  WILCOX,  Harford,  Cort  Co..  N.  V. 

Buff  Leghorn  eggs  for  sale,  Geffeken's  Strain,  at 
$iperl3,  by      GF.O.  s.  WOOl>, 

Birmingham.  F.rie  Co.,  Ohio. 

Jumbo  Ind. Gaines,  Frayne,  Agitator  and  Champion 
straius.   Eggs  and  stuck  for  sale.   Send  stamp 
tor  Cir.         J'.  O.  HOPKINS,  Hainmausburg,  o. 

niaek  Lang.han.  ami  pedigreed  Light  BraUinaa 
D  (Filch  strain,.   Eggs.  ^2.00  pel  1  I 

C.  A.  SNYDER,  W  avnetown,  IND. 

-|  jrr  eggs  for  fl.OO.  Sil.  and  Wh.  Wyans.,  Buff  and 
AO  Part.  Cochins,  Lt.  Brahs., Gol  Seabr. Banta's, 
Oerinau  Hares.    A. B.  Wingert,  Northampton,  Ohio. 

Wllaon  Broa  ,  Kelsey,  O.,  breeds  one  variety 
each  S.  C.  Brown  and  W.  Leghorns,  s.  S.  and 
White  Wyaudottes.  Write. 


BLACK  MINORCAS.  Indian  (James,  Buff  Leg- 
horns, Houoaus.  White  Rocks,  etc.  Eggs  aud  stock. 
KKV.L.K. CRUMBLING,  Hall,  York  Co.,  Fa. 


IT  WILL  PAY  YOU  TO  SEND  FOR 

the  Peep-'o-Day  Brooder  circular,  Dover,  Mass. 

Bose  Comb  Brown  Leghorns  a  specialty,  also  B.P. 
Kocks.   Eggs  f  1.50  per  15,  fi. 50  per  30.  Circular 
free.   J.  L.  KAjSUOLPH,  Bartlett.  Ohio. 


An    ALLEN.  Mesdville,  Fa.   Pekin  Ducks 
.  I.  Hands.  C.  W.  Legnorns;  5  other  varieties. 
Eggs  ?  1 .0 j  per  13;  f2.50  per  39.   Catalogue  free. 


BON 


inmmTj 
UUllJj 


Medal  and  Diploma  at 
World's  Fair  Get  clr. 
IVebMter  A  II  an- 
num,Cazeuovla,  N.Y. 


CI  C.  B.Leghorns,Black  Minorcas,  Lt. Brahmas, 
lo.  Std.  Breed  and  uoted  winners.  Eggs  fl  per  13. 
Circular. 

C.  C.  CRATER,  York,  Pa. 

KF.  MORRIS,  Idlewood,  Pa.  Breeder  of 
.  Cornish  Indian  (lame,  exclusively.  Eggs  and 
stock  from  prize  winning  birds.  Eggs  fX.uo  per  13, 
f 6.00  per  15.   Satislactiou  guaranteed. 

25c.  foraPoultry  Bookon  Caponizing  free.  SendforCat. 
IIADI/TP   of  P°u,try  Specialties.  Capon  sets  $2  up 

HI Ani\r.rl  w.h.wichoke,  1..7 s. sti.st..ri..u.,r». 

T7i/""i  /~1  CJ  from  prize  winners.  Five  leading 
_FLiVT\jrio  varieties  of  poultry.  Send  stamp  for 
Circular.  Address 

HERMAN  SHIPPY,  MeConnell.  III. 

How  to  Make  $500  a  Year 

Keepine  Fonltry.  A  48- page  Hook  Illustrated, 
telling  how  to  do  it,  mailed  0U  receipt  of  twcntv-livs 
cents  in  stamps.  WALN  UT  PUB. CO. .Boston,  Mass. 

r  AAA"  BLOOD  WILL  TELL." 

HIV  F0H  HA  TCHING-  be>1  Po^ible  breeds. 

Most  celebrated  thoroughbred  strains, 
k  w  %J  \J  at  half  of  originators  prices.  Send  for 
Catalogue.  U<ul  mil  tmrm,    Scotuiin.,  a.  g. 

CAPHNlZE 

INSTRUCTIONS  MAILED  FRCC 

WM.  H.  WIGM0RE,  107  S.  Elihth  Street,  Phlla..  PC 


rpilF.   IIYBRO   SAFETY  LAMP 

A  for  all  Incubator*1  and  Brooders. 
Thermostatic  liars.  Incubator  Regulators, 
Hygrometers  ami  Poultry  Specialties. 
Manuf.by  L.  It.  (lakes,  Bloom ington  Ind. 
J,  P. Lucas,  Western  Agent, Topeka,  Kan. 
Send  for  our  new  lllus.  Cata.  lor  1691. 


Champion  Incubators 

\--y§B*&'  BROODERS 

M{0^^K^IT73      .VP1TE  FOR  CATALOGUE 

[^JIES' '/  (V-VMOUS  J^F'G.(C. 


HATCH  CHICKENS  BY  STEAM 

\,.th_the_imI>roved  EXce|Sjor  incubator. 


Simple,  Perfect,  Self-Itegu- 
Uiting,  Thousands  in  bcc- 
ceseful  operation.  Guaran- 
teed to  natch  a  larger  per- 
centage of  fertile  eggs  at 
less  cost  than  any  other 
Hatcher,  Lowest  priced 
first-class  Hatcher  made 
CEO.  H.  WT AH Im  Qt.lney.lH 
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THE  POULTRY  KEEPER. 


May 


EGGS 


for  hatching  from  all  the  Standard  varieties 
of  poultry,  SI  up.    Illustrated  circular  free. 
The  United  Fanciers.  Kennett  Square,  Pa. 

CP  PC  Buff  Leghorn,  Red  Cap.  15  eggs,  $1.50. 
tUUO.  G.Wyns.,  L.  Brams.,  B.  Min.,  15,  SI. 00. 
Clr.  free.  J.  D.  Brands,  P.  M.,  Warrington,  N.  J. 

1  rid  FowlslP.B,ks,L,.Brahs.,B.Legs.,W.AGol. 
JA_M_JWyans.,B.Hambs.,  B.  Ducks  and  P  Guineas. 
Eggs  ?1  per  13.  Incu.eggs.  J. P. Helling,  Dover,  Del. 

Eggs  from  Buff  Leghorn,  ?2  per  setting,  S.  C.  B. 
Leghorns,  B.  P.  Rook  and  Bekin  Ducks,  $1  per 
setting.  J.  S.  BLOOII,  Itiegelgvillc,  Pa. 

Dr.  S.  C.  Moyer,  Lansdale,  Pa.,  breeder  of  L. 
Brahmas,B.  and  W.  P. Rocks, S.  and  W. Wyan- 
dottes and  Anconas.   Eggs  and  stock  for  sale. 


Buff  Legs.,  Bu  P.  Rks.,  I.  Gms.,  Bl.  Mins.,  P.  Rks. 
P.D'ks.  Old  and  young  birds  for  sale  cheap  tins 
month.  Cir.free.  LewisCBeatly, Washington, N.J. 

JS.  BARKER,  Norll.villo.  Ji.  Y.  Lt. 
•  Brahmas,  B.  P.  Rocks,  S.  C.  W.  and  S.  C.  Br. 
Leghorns.   Eggs  fl. 00  per  13.  Choice  stock. 

Bn  n  GAMES,  won  over  all  Games  at  World's 
.  D.  n.  Pair.  Won  on  S.  S.&  G.  S.Hams.  Game 
eggs,$5;  Ham.  $2 per  13.  Chas.  Schilds,  Ionia, Mich. 

rffPORTED  IIOr»ABfS.  Barred  and  White 
Plymouth  Rocks.    Eggs $<!.00. 

O.  E.  CHALFAKT,  Hanimonton,  >VJ. 


I    Y    I     OOfTIiTRY  YARDS.    J.  F.  Scholz, 

I.  A.  L.  I  Prop.,  Erie,  l'a.  Eggs  for  sale  from  prize 
winning  Gol.  Wyaudottes.   Cir.lree.   Stockfor  sale. 

J H.  TEREKS  A   SOST,  Misliicot,  Wis. 
•  Breeders  of  thoroughbred  land  and  water  fowls. 
Eggs  in  season.   Germanand  lop  ear  rabbit*. 

HA.  WATTLES.  Rayneville.  Kan.  Fin 
•  estli.  Wyandotts,  B.  1*.  Kiicka  and  R 
C.  R.  Leghorns  in  the  West.  Eggrs  $3  per  13 

PIT    GAMES    OJilY    ASSE1.S,  JAPS, 
DrKY.SI'KRfS  A.\l)  IIO.«.t.  Stamp. 
IDE  KOSSITER,  Ciirard,  Pa. 


s 


PONG  I A  TABLETS  (compound),  the  reliable 
Roup  Cure.   By  mad,  35c.  per  box,  3  boxes  ?1.0ii, 
W.  W.  IIOGI.E,  So.  Evanston,  111. 


fi]»"|  f\f\ f or  13  eggs .  Plymouth  Rocks,  Barred 
flPi.V/U  and  Wh.,  lilk  Langs. and  Brahs.  <  hoice 
stock.  Mrs.  T.  SHUFJF,  New  Berlin,  Illinois. 

fine  large  Chicks  of  all  varletiesat  half-price. 
l)UU  Eggs  $i.u0  for  15.  Send  2  ct.  stamps  for  20 
page  Catalogue.  Joe.  A.  Dienst,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

JHallenbeck,  Altamont,  N.  Y.  All  IstsonB.Rock 
•  chick, at  N. Y  and N .E.Fair.  All  lstson  Bu..W. 
and  B. Legs.,  W.Wyans  ,at  Altamont.Eggs  ?l  and$1.50. 


A Big  Cut  Eggs,  $1  per  13.  Bu.  Leg.,  R.  and  S.  C.  Br. 
Legs.,  Wh.  Mins  .Bar.  Ply.  Rocks.  Pleasant 
Lawn  Poultry  Yards,  Vassar,  Mich. 


Q 


u  Qua  Incubators  and  Brooders.  Best  machine 
made  lor  holding  steady  beat  and  hatching.  Cir. 

W.  G.  bhute  &  Son,  Marion,  Ohio. 


nil u  eggs  from  prize  winners.  10  varieties  land  and 
DU  I  waterfowls.  Cata.  free.  Wisconsin  Poultry 
Farm,  Harry  Bassindale,  Prop  ,  Somers,  Wis. 


Henry  R.  Minner,  Hereford.  Berks  Co.,  Pa.,  io  va- 
rieties of  fowls,  6  varieties  Bantams.  Kegs  and 
birds  for  sale.    St.  for  cir.    Mention  the  Keeper. 

SC.  B.  Legs.  only.  Eggs  for  hatching  from  fine 
•  pure  bred  stock.  $i  and  $i  25  per  15;  $2.50  per 
45.       Write  to  Box  41,  New  Holland,  Fa. 

Prize  winning  W.  P.Rocks,  S.  C.  White  and  Buff 
Leghorns.  Eggsforsale   Send  stamp  for  cata- 
logue. F.  C.  COLE,  Athens,  Pa. 

White  Plymouth  Rock  eggs,  $1  per  13;  Brown 
Leghorns,  $1  per  11:  ^rrler  from  this  ad. 

D.  H.  HODGE,  Gilead,  Conn. 


Eggs  per  13,  Ind.  Gaines,  Webster  strain,  {3.  B  P. 
Rocks.  $1.50;  G.  Wyans.,  $1.50.  No  better  blood 
obtainable.    I.  S.  Vaudegrift,  Chestertown,  Md 


White  Fowls.  Prize  winners.  92  to  Q7.  Pggs,  W. 
Cochins,  $2.50;  W.  C.  W.  Polish,  J2;  S.  C.  W. 
Legs.,  $1.50.  Cir.free.  Geo.  A.  Friedrichs  Erie, Pa. 


Eggs  from  choice  W.  Minorcas  and  Lt.  Brahmas 
Si  per  13;  also  Improved  Chester  swine  for  sale. 
G.  G.  ALLIS,    outh  Hill,  Pa. 

Mam.  B.  Tky.  eggs  $2  for  12.  Bu  Leg.  $1  50  for  13; 
G.  S.  and  W.  Wyans.,  B  and  W.P.  Rks.,  Rou. 
Dks.,$i  per  13.   Mrs.  E.  L.  Martin,  Seaford,  Del. 

For  sale.   Eggs  by  the  setting  or  100  lots.  P.R'ks, 
Orrocco  brown  eg^s)  strain,  the  great  winter  egg 
producer.  Set.$1.5u.    H.  G.  Whiteman,  Milroy,  lud. 


Thresh  eggs  that  will  hatch  from  extra  large  prize 
JO  Mam.  Brz.  Turkeys,  Ply.  Kocks  and  other  choice 
varliies.   Cir.  free.    J.  F.  Barbee,  Millersburg,  Ky. 


Ind.  Gaines.  B.  Langshans,S.  Wyandotts, S.B.  Leg- 
horns, T.  Geese,  R.  &  P.  Ducks.  4  yrds  Pit  Birds. 
Eggs  SI  and  $2  per  13.  cir.    T.  Baroner.  Altoona,  Pa. 


GOL»EN  WYANOOTTES.    No  better  birds 
lu  America.    Cockerel  So,  trio  $7.    Eggs  82  p»r 
13.  E.  I).  KEENEY,  Arcade,  N.  Y. 


HAWKS  IN  THE  POULTRY  YARD.  Send 
25cts.  in  stamps  to  Oneida  Community  Limited, 
Kenwood,  Mad. Co  ,N  Y.,  for  a  hawk  trap  and  Cir.de- 
scriblng  the  best  way  for  catching  these  pests. 


FOR  SALE.— Choice  S.  C.  W.  and  B.  Leghorn 
cockerels  and  pullets.    Eggs  $1  50  for  13.  *2.60 
for  26.      GEENS1JUE  POULTRY  YARDS, 

Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Eggs  from  the  prize  wlnnersof  '94.  Wehavethem, 
you'll  regret  it  if  you  buy  eggs  before  you  &et 
our  circular.   Only  SI.. so  and  S2  per  13. 

W.  C.  GEYER  A  CO.,  Norwich,  O. 


I  f\f\U    UCDCI    EGGS  FROM  SELECTED 
LUUI\    ntnt!   mock  01  R.P.  Rocks,  S.C.B. 
Leghorns.    Best  birds  for  profit.  ORWEGSBURQ.Pa. 
Orwegsburg  Creamery  Poultry  and  Stock  Farm. 


Brown  and  White  Leghorns,  birds  of  great  shape 
and  color  won  at  Chicago,  Buffalo,  Rochester 
and  Binghamton.  Eggs  from  best  matings  12  for 
13.  $5  for  40.   C.  E.  HOWELL,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


EUREKA  POULTRY  CO.,  Port  Huron 
Mich.  S.  H.  JACKSON,  Leasee.)  Stork 
for  sale  from  10  varieties  of  fowls.  Eggs  $2.00  per 
setting.   Write  for  wants. 


TirtrtO  Indian  Gaines,  $2.00  per  15;  B. 
JLuVTvYio.  Langsbans,$l.50perl5;  B. P.Rocks, 
|i.5»per  15.  Stock  for  sale  in  season.  JOHN  E. 
WEST,  233  Locust  St.,  Columbia,  Pa. 


BF. Brvant,  Johnson's  Creek,  N.Y. .Breeds  A  nier- 
•  lea's  best  Wh.and  W.C.B1. Polish.  8  1st  and  2d 
Prems., at  World's  Fair.  Also  S.C.Bu. and  l'.r.Legs. 
and  Lt.  Brahmas.   Eggs  $3.00  per  13,  $5.00  per  26. 


E 


Light  Brahmas,  W  and  B.  P.  Rocks,  and  W. 
Guineas. Mrs. P. L. Parker, Tracey  City.Tenn. 

DUFF  COCHINS  exclusively.  Eggs,  $1  per  13. 
D  Cir.  Fen  Ion  Sherwood,  Box  69,  Suffern.N.Y. 

ggs  from  White  Faced  Black  Spanish  and  Silver 
Spangled  Hamburgs,  $2  per  13;  $5  for  39. 
M.  A.  WEIANT.  Box  23,  Worthington,  O. 

YTThite  and  Black  Minorcas,  Barred  Ply- 
VV   mouth  Rocks  and  White  Wyaudottes.  Stock 
at  all  times.   Kggs  in  season. 

WM.  J.  SCHAURLE,  Erie,  Pa. 

Golden  and  White  Wyandottes  and  White  Ply- 
mouth Rocks.  Eggs  from  choicest  stock  Sl.50.per 
13,  $4  00  per  39.  Clr.  free.  See  May,  1891,  No. 
Poultry  Keeper.  T.  F.  Miller,  Mattituck,  N.  1". 

My  choicest  Buff  Cochins,  Lt.  Brahmas  and  B. 
Langshans,  for  only  $2  apiece,  this  month.  Do 
not  miss  this  chance.  Send  for  ( :ata.  of  Moo.lncu.and 
Brooder.  W.S.BYARD,  Walnut  Hill,  Cincinnati,  O. 

EGGS.  Get  the  best.  W.P.  Rocks,  Sil.,  Gol.  and 
White  Wyaudottes,  S.  C.Brown  Leghorns  $1  per 
13.  RedCaps,  SI .25.  Buff  Leghorns. a  solid  Buff,  *2 
per  13.  WM.  McCABE,  Kelsey,  Ohio, 


LIGHT  BRAHMAS,  EXCLUSIVELY. 

(  Felch  and  Williams  Strain.) 
Eggs  *2.0  1  for  13,  $3.50  for  26.    Stock  for  sale. 
D.  M  POLING,   Van  Wert,  Ohio. 

The  Perfected  Incnbator.— 2P0  eggs,  $25.00. 
Installinentsorrented.  The  Perfected  Regulator 
for  any  Incubator.  2  cent  stamp  for  circular. 

II.  D.  MOULTON,  Taunton,  Mass 

CT  DETDNHDn  DIIDC  —Largest  dogs  in  the 
O  1  .  BLnllMnU  rUrO.  world.  A  few  choice 
pups  for  sale  cheap.  Pedigreed  stock.  Sir  Bedivereand 
Plidlimmon  strains.  P. H.  Jacobs,  Hammonton,  N.J. 

PRIZE   BLACK    MINORCAS  a  specialty. 
Also  winning  S.  C.  Brown  Leehorus.  Eggs 
$t .00  per  13.  J.  P.  CARTER, 

Bynum,  Ind. 

Cggs,  $1.50  per  13;  B.  P.  Rocks,  Lt.  Brahmas,  P. 
Cochins,  Pekin  Ducks. 

W.  G.  MYER,  Madison,  Wis. 

Hammonton  Inc'bators 
*  PRESSEY'S  BfiOODERSTest16 

!/Cat.  free.    Hammonton  (N.J.)  Incu.  Co. 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

exclusively.  Eggs  for  hatching  from  stock  that  Is 
fine,  large  and  vigorous.  Send  for  circular.  E.G. 
McCORMACK,  Perry  ville,  Indiana, 


HA.  Bradshaw,  Elizavllle,  Ind.  Breeder  of 
•  W.  Wyn.  and  W.  Lang,  fowls.  Hasfor  sale 
400  fine  Breeding  and  Exhibition  fowls  and  chicks. 
Send  for  circular  giving  matings  and  prizes  won. 

E.  R.  G I  BBS.  Breeder  and  Dealei 
in  Ferrets,  Guinea  Pigs,  Lop-eared 
and  Common  Rabbits    Send  2-cent 
:  stamp  for  circular.   Norwalk,  Ohio, 


S.  C.  B.  LEGHORNS.' 


st  combs  and  lt<bes. 
chest  colored  birds 
in  America.  Prize  winning  youngsters  now  ready, 
B.  A.  FOX,  Richmond,  Va. 


Korllinp's  Rlaek  Minorca.  Catalogue,  free, 
contains  more  reading  than  P.  Keeper  barring 
ads.,  also  describes  Rose  Comb  Black  .Minorcas  and 
origin.    Geo.  H.  NORTHUP,  Raceville,  N.  Y. 

pT/Y  each  for  yearling  hens.  $2.00  each  for 
«1P  l<t)U  yearling  cocks.  Barred  Plymouth  Rock 
from  our  prize  stock.  CHARLES  RIVER 
POULTRY  YARDS,  Newton  Lower  Falls,  Mass. 

WHITE  FACE  BLACK  SPANISH, 

A  specialty  for  3  1  years.  Eggs  £2  per  13,  £5  per  39. 
Circular  and  my  photo  free.  JOHN  BENNETT, 
Suniuan.  Ripley  Co.,  Ind. 


$20 


PHOSPHATE 


for  Corn  and 
POTATOES. 
*S~Sold  to  farmers  direct.   No  Agents. 
YORK  CHEMICAL  WORKS,    York,  Pa. 


„/    J  .7  r  K EN  CM" 
qp 2.  <3°  eiR liiwSZ tfVAV<i Toledo.  O 


EGGS  FBOM  FIRST-CLASS  FOWLS. 
1  have  fine  birds  to  breed  from  the  coming  year. 
Also  strong  and  healthy  Turkeys  which  won  first 
prize  in  Iowa,  Mlnhess'ita,  Illinois  and  Wisconsin  the 
last  season.  Send  for  Illustrated  Circular  free. 

J.  R.  RRABAZON,  Delavin,  Wis. 


BUFF  FOWLS,  EGGS. 

Clean  sweep  in  prizes  at  World's  Fair  on  Rocks. 
Also  birds  from  my  vards  won  at  late  N.  Y".  Show. 
Eggs  $5  for  13,  Buff  Wyaudottes  $3  for  13. 

J.  D.  WILSON,  Worcester.  N.  Y. 


Pekin  Duck  eggs  furnished  from  stocks  that  won 
all  of  the  Frist  Premiums  at  the  NEW  YOI1H 
SHOW,  in '93.  Fertility  and  safe  delivery  guar- 
anteed.   Write  for  circular. 

A.  J.  HALLOCK,  Speonk,  N.  Y. 


/~1  OLDEN  AND  SILVER  WYANDOITES, 

\JT  Fresh  laid  eggs  for  batching,  from  handsome 
thoroughbred  Golden  or  Silver  Wvandottes.  Care- 
fully packed.   13  for  $1.50,  26  for  $2.50. 
Address,  T.  II.  1IOSKIN, 

Warren,  Pa. 


Bargains  In  eggs.  M.  B.  Turkey.  $2  per  9;  W.  P. 
D  Duck,  $2  per  11;  S.  C.  B  Legs.,  $1  per  13.  W.  P. 
Rocks,  B.  Langshan,  Gol.  Wyan.,  Lt.  Brahma.  P. 
Coch,  Bl.  Min.,  $1.5"  per  13.  Also  Poland  China 
Swine.   Address,  H.  F.  Barr,  Dakota,  111. 


IS  THIS  WHAT  YOU  WANT?  BUFF 
Cochins.  L.  Brahmas  or  B.  P.  Bock  ecus. 

from  large,  healthy  fowls,  well  up  in  standard  points. 
Kggs  $2  for  15.  Stamp  for  reply.  LEWIS  A. 
J  ILLS  ON,  56  Richmond  ST..  Pro  v.,  R.  I. 

Dr.  Wiant  *  Reringer,  Marion,  Ohio. 
Sole  importers  of  Gelfekln's  Buff  Leghorns. 
Send  2  cent  stamp  and  get  our  large  circular,  giving 
matings, winnings,  prices, etc  Fowls  for  sale.  Im- 
proved Spongia,  Roup  cure,  25  cts.,  6U  cts.  packages. 

LIGHT  BRAHMAS. 

"Winners  at  Bloomlngton,  111.,  1892,  Indianapolis, 
Ind  ,  1893  and  at  World's  Fair.  Some  grand  cock- 
erels for  sale,  also  pullets.  17  years  a  breeder  of 
Lights.  Eggs  «3  per  13,  $5  per  26. 

ALFRED  DOYLE,  Morgran  Park,  111. 


J.H.  DEVINS, 

ALBANY  STBEET  POULT  BY  FARM, 
Utica,  N.  Y.  Light  Biahs.,  Dark  Blahs.,  Barred 
Plymouth  Rocks,  s.  C.  White  Legs..  S.  C.  Brown 
Legs..  Black  Minorcas,  Silver  Laced  Wyandottes, 
Imperial  Pekin  Ducks.  S.  S.  Hamburgs,  Eggs,  SI. 50 
per  sitting.  Stock  tor  sale.  Send  for  cir. 


Duff  Leghorns  exclusively,  Arnold's  best  mat- 
"  ings,  producing  very  fine  chicks.  Eggs  $3  and 
$5  per  15-  Cash  with  order  My  hens  have  large 
range.    M.M.Chew.Williarastown.N.  J. .Cecil  P.O. 

Duff  Leghorns  and  Indian  Games,  Eggs  $1.50  per 
0  15,  {2  50  per  30.  My  Leghorns  are  solid  BuS 
with  good  under  color  and  first-class  in  every  way. 
Satis.  Guar.    J.  B.  PRATT,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 

CGGS!  W.C.B. Polish, Bl. Mins.,  (Pugh  &  Sharp), 
fc  W.P.  Rks  (Pugh),  Red  Caps  (Sharp,  15  eggs  $1; 
Ind. Gms  (Sharp  &  Webster), 15  eggs  $2;  Imp.Pek. 
Dks,i3  eggs  $1.    E.  S.Lamberson,Frankfort,N.Y. 

<£l  fin  for  '5  eKSs-  B  Mins.,  Red  Caps,  W.  P. 
vJM.U  U  Rocks.  6  set.  $5.  ($2  for  Ind.  Games,  G. 
Wyans. ,R.C.Bl.Bantams,3  set. $5.)  13  P. Duck  eggs 
$1.     South  Side  Poultry  Yards,  Frankfort,  N.  Y. 

My  Breeding  Pens  of  Buff  Leghorns,  C.  I.  Games 
and  Golden  Wyandottes,  contain  as  good  birds 
as  specimens  exhibited  at  the  World's  Fair.  I  saw 
them.  Eggs  $2  00  per  15.  Write  to  f  .  A.  HOWE, 
Waterford,  Pa.    Satisfaction  given. 


EUREKA 


Send   5  cents  100-PAGE 
Or  stamps  BOOK 
For 

OF  1NCUHATORS  and  BROODERS  Tn 

J . L.CAMPBELL,  West  Elizalielh,Pa.  This 
ad  is  good  for  $5.00  part  pay  for  an  i.uiek^  incubato: 


BOUND  VOLUMES  Jll  8  neatly  bound  with 

complete  index,  for$l  (10  each,  postpaid.  We  have  Vols. 
2.3.4  and  5  combined,  with  complete  index,  in  one  vol- 
ume, for  $2.90,  postpaid.   Tbev  make  handsome  and 
valuable  books. 
Address  Poultry  Keeper  Co.,  Parkesburg,  Pa 

CLEAR  GRIT  FOR  POULTRY, 

Stamp  for  Sample,  Etc. 

Drr's  Mills  Poultry  Yards,  Orr  Mills,  N.Y. 

TJTTTTlTjl  and  White  Indian  Games,  the  coming 
DUl1r  fowl,  eggs  $3.00  per  13,  Buff,  White 
and  Br.  Legs.,  Bu.,  Wh.  and  Bar.  P.  Kocks  and 
Wyans  , Langs. .Lt.Brahs.,  Bl.and  Wh.  Mins., New 
York  and  World's  Fair  winners;  eggs  $2.1.0  per  15  or 
$3.00  per  26.   Circular  free. 

LEWIS  C.  BEATTV,  Washington,  N.  J. 


H 


AMBITBCIS.  Eggs  for  hatching.  Leghorns 
and  R.  C.  White  and  Brown.  Single  C.  Brown 
and  Buff  Leghorns  and  S.  S.  Hamburgs.  Eggs, 
13  for  $1.50,  26  for  $2.50,  39  for  $3.00.  Buffs,  13  for 
$i  00,  2H  for  $3  50,  39  for  $0  00.  Fowls  and  chicks  for 
sale  at  all  times.   Stock  fine. 

Homer  3.  Broun,  Harford,  Cortland  Co.,  N.  Y. 


FPPQ  Wh.  and  Bar.  P.  Rock,  Wh.  Wyan- 
C.U  U  O .  dotte,  Wh  ,  Buff  and  Part.  Cochin,  S. 
C.  Br.  Leghorn,  S.  S.  Hamburg  $1.50  per  13,  $2.75 
per  26,  $4  00  per  39.  Pekin  Ducks.  $1. so  per  11. 
A  fair  hatch  guaranteed.  C.  W.  KEVELL, 
Groceryman,  Stillman  Va'ley,  Ogle  Co.,  111. 

YOUR  OWN 
Bone,  Meal, 
—  OyBterSbelis, 
t.raham  Flour  A  <_>orn,  in  the 

sn ... 
made 

in  keeping  Poultrv.  Also  POWEK  MILLS  and 
I'AK.il  PEED  MILL'S. Circularsandtestimonhda 
Wnt  oa  application.  WILSON  BROS.  EaetoQ.  Pa. 

14  GRAND  PENS. 

Nearly  all  headed  by  first  prize  males.  Indian 
(Tames,  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  White  and  Golden 
Wyandottes  and  S.  C.  B.  Leghorns.  Stockfor  sale. 
Eggs  now  ready.  Send  for  catalogue.  No  19, 
Galvanized  Poultry  Wire  at  50  cents  per  100  square 
feet,  for  2  in  mesh 

E.  E.  HUDSON.  WfSflWf* 


GRIND 

■  l'a  ham  Flou.  _ 

CRHANDMILL^t?' 

U|(l  IOO  per  cent,  more  madi 
y.  Also  PliWEI!  MILLS  anc 


ARNOLD'S  BUFF  LEGHORNS 

Won  the  following  special  prizes  at  the  late  New 
York  Show.  Solid  Silver  Cup  for  largest  and  best 
collection.  Gold  Special,  for  best  Cockerel  Gold 
Special  for  four  best  Buff  Leghorns  in  the  Show. 
Gold  Special,  for  four  best  Cockerels.  Gold  Special, 
for  ten  best  females  iH  the  Show.  Eggs  $3,  $6  and  $10 
per  15.    Send  2c.  stamp  for  new  catalogue, 

AUG.  D.ARNOLD,  Box 77,  DUlsburg,  Pa. 


MAPLE  FARM  DUCK  YARDS. 

The  Largest  Duck  Farm  in  America 

Our  Imperial  Pekin  Ducks  have  won  First  Prem. 
In  every  New  England  State  and  nearly  every  State 
In  the  Union.  We  are  prepared  to  furnish  eggs  in 
season.    First-class  birds  at  reasonablo  prices 

JAMES  BIMtIV  South  Easton,  Mas*. 

A  ELWYN  STRODE,  West  Chester,  Pa., 
breeder  and  shipper  of  Hampshiredown 
Sheep,  Poland  China  Pigs,  American  Pox 
Hounds,  English  Beagle  Hounds,  Barred 
Plymouth  Kocks,  Light  Brahmas,  Brown 
Leghorns,  Pekin  Ducks,  Bouen  Ducks, 
Mammouth  Bronze  Turkeys.  Eggs  iu  season 


POULTRY 
^SUPPLIES^ 


Everything  for  the  Poultry  Yard. 

Most  complete  stock  of  supplies  in  America. 
Prices  guaranteed  the  lowest.  The  ''New 
American"  Incubator  and  Brooder. 
The  triumph  of  incubator  manufacture.  Nothing 
like  it:  new  ideas,  new  prices  Send  for  our 
New  Catalogue;  it's  a  book  of  60  pages.finely 
illustrated  and  full  of  information.  They  all  say 
it's  the  nnest  published.  Sent  for  2c  stamp — 
worth  dollars  to  you.  Address  Michigan 
Poultry  Farm.Saline.Mich.  Geo. J.Nissly.Prop. 


Imp  ed  Monitor  Incubator. 


Two  medals  and  two  diploma 
awarded  at  the  Great  World's  Fair 
Hence  as 


on  special  points  of  excellence 
follows:     ''Completeness  of 


rangement  for  securing  uniform 
heat.  Proper  ventilation  and 
moisture,  with  ease  of  operation. " 
Send  stamp  for  Cata.  for  special 
offer  we  will  make  vou  now.  Address, 
A.  F.  WILLIAMS,  18  Race  St.,  Brixtol,  Ct 


Mammoth  New  Catalogue  Almanac 

AND  GUIDE  TO   POULTRY  RAISERS. 

64  large  pages,  printed  in  colors.  Descrip- 
tion of  all  leading  varieties  of  fowls.  Over 
50  fine  illustrations.  Plans  for  Poultry- 
houses.  Kemedies  for  all  diseases.  Recipe- 
for  Poultry  Powders.  The  finest,  thing1 
out^ — everybody  wants  one.  Only  10c. 
C.C,  SHOEMAKER,  Freeport,  III.,  U.S.A.  ■ 


MONGER'S  AMERICAN  STRAIN. 


Bronze  Turkey*.  Barred  and  White 
Plymouth  Rocks,  White  and  Sliver 

h  WyandottM,  Brown  and  White  Le^- 

— na.      25  fears  Experience  in 
Mating  end  Breeding.    40  Grand' 
.  Breeding  Pens  for  1894. 

Fowls  and  Eggs  For  Salt  at  all  Times.  Pairs,  Trios  and' 
^Breeding  fens  MaUd  for  *Bast  Results. 

faioaUt  ILLUSTKATeO  ClfiCUtA*  M«unIm0  MaUnat,  Prl—i,  Plant  far  CaHi. 
Vy  HekM  <wit  Ye/**    S.nr  fw.     Th,  -POULTRT    CHUM-  ?4c  Pvr  temi, 

Address  F.  M.  MUNCER,  DeKalb.  Illinois 


Mrimnimmrmmmmnmimimiiimiimiiiimnimmimrr® 

DON'T  DIE  °apes:! 

We  mean  your  chickens,  S 
of  course.  Our  : 

F.  P.  C.i 

MADOC  i 
GAPE  CUREI 

is  a  sure  remedy .  the  worms  — 
lose  their  power  and  the  ^ 
chick  regains  strength  and  = 
vigor.  Follow  Directions  Carefully.  Price,  S 
6  oz.  can,  20c;  if  by  mall  28c;  7 i  lb.  can,  3 
35c;  if  by  mail,  53c.  Our  Poultry  Supply  = 
Catalogue  tells  of  many  other  things  Import-  H 
ant  to  the  poultryman.  Sendforit. 

JOHNSON   &  STOKES, 
=  2 1  7  A:  \i  I  J»  Market  St.,  Philadelphia, Pn.  = 

BUiilluiiiuiiiaiiiiiiliuiiiiUiuiinllihmiinianiiiiuiiumif; 


SIMPLEX  HATCHER. 


Perfect  Incubator  [J  Made. 

Qulckand  certain;  Hatcheaevery  g  egg  that  a  her 
could  hatch;  Eegulates  Itself  B  automatically; 
Keduces  the  cost  of  poultry  raising  to  a  minimum* 
Best  in  every  way— lowest  in  price. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue, 

SIMPLEX  HATCHER  CO.,  Qulncy,  HI. 


Improved  Victor 

Brooder 

Ends  the  trouble  and 
increases  the  proti 
of  poultry  raising. 
Takes  better  care 
of  the  Chicks  than 
a  mother.  Keeps 
them  from  being 
frozen  or  lost. 

Perfectly 
adapted  for  in 
or  outdoor 
use.  Olass 
covered, 

double  decked,  completely  equipped.  All 
sizes,  all  prices.  Circulars  free.  Catalogue  4c, 
GEO.  ERTEL  &  CO.,  Quincy,  III. 


SPRAY, 


Stalil** 

Double  Acting 
Excelsior  Spray 
ing  Ou trite  prevent 
Leaf  Blight  4  Wormj 
Fruit.   Insures  a  heav 

yield  of  all  Fruit  an  ( 

Vegetable  crops.  Thous- 
ands in  use.  Send  6  cts,  for 
catalogue  and  full  treatise  . 
on  spraying.  Circulars  free.  /* 

WM.STAHL,Quincy,lll.\ 


THE  POULTRY, KEEPER. 


3! 


EGGS  and  FOWLS 


IFOR  sale; 


1  RANGE   In  the  Went 

'lfiOO  pplre»  at   lO    >h»ltn  In    1  »98. 

Send  three  one  tent  stamps  for  liest  lllus. 
.  trated  Catalogue   size  8  x  IX,  y.  payes. 

CHAS.  GAMMEROINGEH,  COIUMIUS,  Q. 


SVIRH'S  1 

STANDARD 


Reference,  P.  H.  Jacobs- 
— ship  you  it — 

Broilers,  Poultry,  Eggs,  Butter 

And  all  other  Produce  to  us 

We  always  get  tlie  highest  market  price  and  guar- 
antee prompt  and  honest  returns.  Send  a  postal  card 
and  we  will  mail  you  market  reports  and  shipping 
tags  iree.    Mention  this  paper. 

CAN  be  applied  by 
any  one  on  steep 
or  flat  roofs.  Ex- 
Ira   Heavy  Pell 

JP>  (laps  and  Nails. 
Sample  and  circu 
i  lar  free. 

A.  F.  SWAN. 

'  .to  Dey  St.,N.  Y. 

ONLY   $11 0!   C  EQUALEof 

FARM  POULTRY  (Monthly).   50ct» 

POI'LTIIV  K  KKPKK  (.Monthly)    50  " 

FARM  ana  FI  ItKS  I  DE  (Seini-Montlily)  50  " 

nOOKK.X  COOK   KOUK   SO  " 

Total   88.00 

All  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  hy  us  of  cash  or  stamps, 
$1.10.    Sample  papers  free.  Address 

FARM  POULTRY, 

Box  F.  P.  BOSTON,  MASS. 

"LIKE  WILL  BEGETTlKE," 

700 selected  S.C.IS  Leghorns,  Moudans. W. Wring., 
Ply.  Rocks  and  K.  and  s  ('  \\".  Leghorns,  sired  hv 
"Aiax."  "Leo,"  "Whit*  Prince,"  "<'o<l.y," 
**Sir  llenr.i  "ami  "UexMs"  the  grandest  speci- 
mens of  these  varieties  owned  In  America  co-day. 
At  New  York,  Feb,  '90,  won  •%  grant!  <.,,<<!  Spe* 
rial*.  8  lir»r»  anil  9  seconds  on  my  specialties. 

'Like  didhf.ijft  lite.*1  I  guarantee  satisfaction. 
Bend  for  Circular  J.  FORSYTH,  Riverside  I'oultry 
Farm,  owego,  Tioga  co.,N.  Y. 


HIGHEST 


f\ iNiCUBATOKS^ 

@NTr?lAL 


|r3'TAC6'*TlJ,fnl-AfTtR>'(lU  HAKE  TfUED  IT 

'^rU"1  rT      STAMP  FOR  CATALOGUE  <Wr 

cVc»<Cuun  Inc. Co  DeiawareCity.  Del[X 


WyGkoff's  White  Leghorns, 

America's  ltii»iiiea«  lien. 

This  seasons  Heeding  stock  consists  of  the  choicest 
specimens  selected  from  over  1, nuo  carefully  bred 
birds,  and  are  unequalled  for  size,  vigor,  show  and 
superior  laving  qualities.  Eggs tz.l 0 per  15,  ft. 75  per 
80.  |6. 00 per 45,  ».<i  iu  per  loo.  Illustrated  and  des- 
criptive circular  free. 


GROTON. 


C.  H.  WYCKOFF, 


LA  PLUME, 


J9 


Till:  IDKAL  Kl  SIMSS  HEN, 

Large  size;  full  wide  breast;  solid  white  color; 
smooth,  featlKTless  yellow  lens:  rich',  yellow  skin: 
small,  neat  pea  combs;  no  dark  pin-feathers  or  other 
objectionable  or  unnecessary  feature,  but  every  inch 
bred  lor  Uiuitie«!i.  They  are  unquestionable  the 
moiie.Tninkfriof  the  future.  W  ill  supply  eggs 
only,  at  $o  |«m  13,  fio  per  26,  ami  as  these  prices  will 
positively  be  maintained  for  several  years,  those  who 
soonest  tcet  the&i  will  make  the  best  investment.  Cat. 
free.      Address,  NnxnrdrifNtork  Farm. 

I*. nine     l-:t<  U  ;t  C©.,  Pa. 


In  tlie  Poitltry  Kkki'Kr,  January 
Issue,  ls<>4,  under  heading  "How  to 
\  Uai>e  Chicks,1'  A.  B.  SIIIM\ 
i  Cmdon.  ©..  an  experienced  pouttry- 
1  man  says:  '•One  oTthe  vital  points  is 
I  to  ffixe  them  water  in  such  a  way  ihat 
I  tney  can't  get  their  feet  or  bodies  wet. 
I  That  way  is  to  use  this  patent  stone 
ware  fountain. Prices  are  F.  O.K. 
I  car.  Akron.  O.,  in  shipping  order. 
J  »->  gal.  per  doz  ,  |2. i»0;  I  gal.  per  doz., 
$2.m»:  2  gal.  per  dozen,  f-4.00.  Write 
for  descriptiYe  circular  and  discounts. 
P-r-i-  s:m,'  2c.  stamp.  Ca^h  must  p>»sHlvely  accom- 
iany  orfler,  Address  f.  ii.  WERKS,  owner  of 
I  ate  t  and  sole  manufacture  r,  Akron.  O. 

HOW  TO  RAISE  li  RKEYS  I 


KNAPP  BROTHERS. 

OUR  WHITE  LEGHORNS  AND  WHITE  WYANDOTTE  FOWLS  AND  PEKIN  DUCKS  STAND  AT  THE  HEAD. 

Highest  Honors  in  champions  op  the  world. 

We  were  awarded  at  the  World's  Fair  seven  1st,  three  2<1  and  one  .'til  prize  on  eleven  entries. 
II  tirliof-t  Scoring  Bird  on  exhibition.any  variety  ;also  list  and  'id  lllghfesl  BCOriUil  Breed- 
ing Pen  on  exhibition,  any  variety.  At  S'-l  of  America's  leading  shows  during  the  past  u  suc- 
cessive years,  with  over  20  different  judges  (the  best  in  the  world),  our  birds  have  won  a  record 
that  has  no  equal;  6  times  at  the  Great  Madison  Square  Garden  Show.  More  1st,  Sweepstake  and 
Special  Prizes  awarded  our  strain,  exhibited  by  us  and  in  the  hands  of  our  customers,  than  all  other 
strains  combined,  and  in  many  cases  at  the  greatest  Shows  the  winning  birds  come  direct  from  our 
yards  or  from  eggs  purchased  of  us.  We  have  never  lost  the  best  prize  offered  on  White  Leghorns. 
First  on  Breeding  Pen.  We  are  II KADQUARTERS  for  the  best  laying  varieties  and  the  best 
general  purpose  fowl  known.  All  our  finest  birds  are  in  perfect  breeding  condition,  not  having  been 
impaired  by  being  fitted  and  confined  in  coops  at  the  late  winter  shows.  Cockerels,  Trios,  Breeding 
Pens  and  finest  Pekin  Ducks  at  low  prices  for  quality.  Hggs  lor  hatching  from  either  or  both 
varieties,  $3  per  13,  $5  per  26,  $10  per  65,  from  yards  headed  by  the  10  best  male  birds  in  America, 
Kggs  for  incubators  from  choice,  well  mated  stock,  $10  per  100.  Pekin  Duck  eggs  $2  per  11.  We 
furnish  B.  R.  Knapp's  Rose  Comb  White  Leghorn  stock  or  eggs  direct  from  his  yards.  Send  stamp 
for  new  illustrated  catalogue,  giving  Highest  Prize  Record  ever  won  by  any  breeder  of  any  variety. 
Address. 


FAB1US,N.Y. 


Box  501. 


The  numerous  diseases  that  are  usual  y  pi evalent 
among  very  young  Turkeys  may  he  prevented  by  the 

CARY'S  PILLS. 

 SEND  KOK  CXHCtTLAB.  

E.  FOUGERA  &,  CO., 

80  North  William  Street,      -     New  York. 
»S_Aiid  Druggist*  generally. 


KNAPP  BROTHERS, 

PA.BIUS,  INTe-w  Yorli. 


GRIT 


r  for  fowls  &  chicks: 

BEST&CHEAPEST  -  SAMPLE  for  STAMP 
k,  WEBSTER  &;  MANNUM.CAZENOVIA.NY 


WM.  S.  FOLEY,  Mnrrl*.  111.  Rreederof  W. 
U.  anil  s  Win.,  It. and  P.Coch8.,Bl.JaV9,S.  S=. 
Hambs.,  Bl. Langs. ,  U.  1'.  itucks,eggs  *1  per  setting. 
U  Turkeys, $1.50  for  11  eggs.   P.  Duces,  fl  for  11  eggs. 


THE  FAMOUS  WHITEWASH* 
■  '.It  ami  INSECT  E.VTERMIN- 

atoic,  a  machine  for  whitewash- 
ing henhouses,  etc.  With  the 
machine  and  recipes  for  special 
solutions  you  can  exterminate  lice, 
roup,  cholera,  etc.  Send  stamp  for 
cir.  F.  Bchwarz,  M'f'g.,  Fairfield, 
Conn. 


HAWKINS 

breeds  America's  best  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 
Barred  and  While.  WYAND4ITTES, 
Silver  and  White.  More  prizes  awarded  this 
strain  than  ill  others  combined.  Selected  Breeding 
Birds  that  will  produce  winners.  Finely  illustrated 
catalogue  of  America's  greatest  poultry  farm,  free. 
Lock  Box  4.   A.  C.  HAWKINS,  Lancaster,  Mass. 


SPONGIA.f. 


For  Ttonp.    25  cents  by  mall  from  the 
"'harinacy.    Roericke  A  Tafel, 
'Kill  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
145  Grand  St.,  New  York. 
38  Kast  Madison  St.,  Chicago. 
627  Smithfield  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
228  N.  Howard  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
170  W.  4th  St.,  Cincinnati, O. 
Olde»<  Hnm«eopalhie  Pharmacy.  E. lab- 
ilities in  1S»5 
The  Poultry  Doctor.  S5  pp..  l2mo.  cloth,  50  cents. 

BOOM  THE  LEADERS! 


The  two  best  poultry  paperaon  earth  are 

FARM  POULXKT   50  eta. 

and 

POULTRY  KEEPER   50  el.. 

We  will  send  both,  for  one  year,  for  only  70  ct». 

I.  S.  JOHNSON  &  CO., 

Boston,  Mass. 


FENCING 


POULTRY  AND  RABBIT  NETTING 

Railroad,  Farm,  Garden,  Cemetery,  Lawn 
Fencing.  Pricesdown.  Freight  paid.  Valal  g.free. 
McMulh  ii  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co., Chicago. 


'  I'll!  PIPKOVKll  MONARCH  INCI'RA- 
1.  TOR.  auuu  chicks  from  one  machine  in  less  thai, 
four  months.  Prices  reduced,  making  it  the  cheapest 
as  well  as  the  best  machine  on  the  market.  Thou- 
sands in  suecesslul  operation  In  this  country,  Canada 
and  in  F.urope.  They  are  giving  universal  satisfaction 
everywhere.  fc'lrst  preuiluiusat27  consecutive  shows. 
More  than  lOOIn  usewlthln  a  radius  of  30  miles  Ot  our 
factory,  some  of  the  farmers  using  from  2  to  8  ma- 
chines. Send  2c.  stamp  for  new  illustrated  circular. 
J»k,  Rankin.  South  Ea.ton,  Ma... 

At  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition, 

Old  Reliable  Leads  Them  All. 


4c.  stamps  will  bring  you  the  finest  Incubator  Cata- 
logue published.    We  can  furnish  you  a  hatcher  that 
will  please  and  with  reasonable  care  last  a  life  time. 
45  Yards  ot  High  Class  Fowls.    10  standard  varieties. 
Address, 

RELIABLE  INCUBATOR  AND  BROODER  CO,QMCY,fl.L- 


BROWN  LEO  HORN,  / 
WHITE  LEGHORN,  • 
BLACK     MINORCA,  ) 
BUFF  LE4.  HORN, 
6.14.  IB  S'  BR  4.HMA, 
HIBKDII  PLY.  BOCK 

WILL.I.  WARRIlK,  W.lthiiiKlon.r.., 
Near  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  32  Penn  Ave. 


Eggs  for  hatching, 
|1.50  per  15. 

Eggs  for  hatching, 
»2  per  15. 


Tllir  PUirUTNC  FOR  SALIIat  abargalnof 
Milt  UniLrVC.no  thefollowiiig'varletles: 

WYANUOTTES,  LANGSHANS.  J.KillT 
BRA  1111  IV  I'LVHOI  I'll  BOCKS.BBOU  N 
and  WHITE  LE4« HORNS.  KLAI  14.  RUFF 
and  PAUTKIIIIirM'OI  IIINS.  AlSO  PEKIN 
BUCKS.  W.H.JOHNSON.  Jacksonville, 
Illinois.  Orders  lor  Eictr.  iioiv  Booked. 


MANN'S  BONE  CUTTERS 

are  always  used  by  WISE  POULTKYMEN  when  raising 


BROILERS  ! 


BROILERS! 


Life  is  too  short  to  use  any  other.   SEE?  C? 
IQ  TfllllC  215.000  lbs.  of  green  bones  were  cut  In  one  single  Mann's  Bone  Cutter  In  2  months 
10    I  U11O  hy  C.  A.  Bartlett,  lnauuTacturer  of  O.  K.  Poultry  Food,  Worcester,  Mass. 
Cuts  FAST  and  FINE  enough  for  CHICKENS  3  days  old. 
PRICE.  610.00  and  upward.  Illustrated  Catalogue  free  If  you  mention  this  paper. 

-      MILFORD,  MASS 


F.  W.  MANN  COMPANY, 


BONE  s  SHELL 


FOR  POULTRY. 


Raw  Bone  has  been  proven  by  analysis  to  contain  every 
pa>t  of  an  tug— white.  Yolk  and  Shell.  Tin*  lime  oT 
ovster  "shells  furnishes  shell  material.  The  oranuhtUd 
size  is  for  adult  fowls:  the  meat  'm  lor  chicks  and  mixing 
with  soft  food.  For  circular  explaining  benefit  and  how 
to  feed  it,  and  prices  on  lots  of  WO  lbs.  or  more  delivered, 
freight  paid  at  vnur  railroad  slat  Wui,  roMres1- 

FITCH  FERTILIZER  WORKS,  BAY  CITY,  MtCH. 


ILLUSTRATE  YOUR  ADVERTISING. 

advertising  your  business. 

by  using  my  poultry  cuts.    When  in  need  of  printing  write  for  samples, 
and  send  five  cents  postage  for 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 

OF  POULTRY, 

LIVE  STOCK, 
AND  GAME  CUTS. 

Mention  this  paper. 

THE  BEST  POULTRY  FENCES, 


Get  cuts  foryourstationery, circulars, 
catalogues,  and  everything  used  for 
You  can  make  a  favorable  impression  and  do  it  £Jj£<^p!^Y 


A.  W.  KOENIG, 

312  SENECA  ST., 
CLEVELAND,  0. 


REDUCED  PRICES  FOR  ROLLS  150  FEET  LONG. 


2  Inch  No.  IO. 
1  Inch  No.  20. 

Disc. no, 1  .-, 


.75  SI. 15 
81.75  S2.75 

oils  5  per  rent.  I 


SI  .50 

SS.50 


Sl.ftO 
St  .50 


S2.25  82.05 
85.25  86.25 

%  inch  (lalvauii 


8!l."0 
»»7.on 

ed  Maple 


8:1.75 
8*.75 


84.50  Per  Roll. 
»>o.50  Per  Roll. 

ts  per  pound. 


PETER  DURYEE  &  CO.,  21 5  Greenwich  St.,  N.  Y. 


SPECIAL  NOTICE. 

Wire  Fencing. 


-Write  for  freight  allov 


il  ,  and  pi  ice  list  of  other  styles 


Golden  Laced  Wyandottes, 

The  Genuine  Original  McKean  Strain. 

Large,  fine,  choice,  thoroughbred,  evenly  laced  specimens  of  this  grand  breed,  carefully  mated  to  pro- 
duce fine  stock. 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING, 

Fresh  laid,  carefully  packed  in  baskets  to  safely  go  any  distance  I  it  express. 

Price,  1 3  for  S 1 .50,  26  for  $2.50. 

;  for  hatching  at  same  price. 

All  Orders  Promptly  Shipped 


Silver  Laced  Wyandotte  i 


No  breed  of  fowls  have  yet  been  received  with  so  much  excellent  lavor  and  gopd  qualil  ies  asthe  (lolden 
Laced  Wyandottes. 

GOLDEN  WYANDOTTE  cil ROM os,  slze94xn  inches,  elegantly  cl  lo-llthographed  in  sU 

different  colors.   4  cents  each,  postpaid,  hy  mail.  Address, 

A.  J.  FOUCH,  Warren,  Pa. 


Tie  Prairie  Slate  talators  am  Broote, 

Are  Endorsed  by  P.  H.  Jacobs. 
94   FIRST  PREMIUMS  94. 

Hundreds  of  our  Customers  Use  from  10  to  30  Machines. 

Do  notbuyan  Incubator  or  Brooder  until  you  send  for  our  1041  page  Cata- 
logue giving:  lull  particulars. 

ALL   MACHINES  WARRANTED. 

PRAIRIE  STATE  INCUBATOR  COMPANY, 

HOMER  CITY,  PENNA. 


WITH 

A  FEW  HENS 

Is  the  Teaching  of 

¥  pARM^POULTRY  *! 


A  Live,  Practical  Poultry  Raising  Guide. 

It  Is  acknowledged  to  be  "  The  Best  Poultry  Magazine  Published  "  in  the  world. 

Send  for  Index  to  last  VoL  free,  and  Judge  yourself,  If  as  much  complete,  Instructive,  practical  matter 
regarding  poultry  raising  and  how  to  obtain  the  beHt  market  prices  can  be  found  In  any  volume  costing  tour 
times  tlie  price  of  Kakm-Pouxtrt  one  year,   ^iitmcriptions  can  begin  with  any  back  number  you  desire. 

Are  you  keeping  Poultry  for  prollt,  either  in  large  or  small  numbers?  No  matter  if  you  keep  only  a 
dozen  hens ;  are  they  paying  you  a  profit  over  and  above  their  keep,  and  the  eega  used  In  your  own  family  r 
Do  you  rare  10  learn  how  others  make  their  hens  nay  t2.50e*ch  per  year  from  eggs  alone  ?  Then  subscribe, 
to  Farh-Poultrt.  "What  ha.  been  done,  ran  be  done  again."  Remember  the  price;  50  cts.  or,» 
year,  six  months  25  eta.;  sample  free.   Remit  caah  or  stumps.   1.  t».  JOll.\sl>\  A.  CO    Ilustou.  " 
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BUREAU  OF  INFORMATION. 

This  Department  is  "Replies  to 
Inquiries,"  and  is  Open  to  all. 

Preserving  Eggs  —Which  is  the  best  book 
on  egg  preserving? — H.  M.  W.,  Lincoln, 
Cal. 

There  is  no  book  on  the  subject.  Our 
Sept.,  1887,  number  has  about  six  columns 
on  the  subject,  and  has  all  the  receipts 
known. 

Mating  Turkeys.— How  long  after  the  gob- 
ler  and  hens  are  together  will  the  eggs  be 
fertile  ?— D.  O.  W.,  Belle  Plain,  lowa^ 

It  will  be  about  one  week,  but  much  de- 
pends on  the  condition  of  the  stock  and 
other  circumstances. 

Roup.— How  does  roup  act  on  fowls  ?  I 
am  a  new  beginner.  —  R.  J.  H.,  Rolla,  Mo. 

It  would  be  well  to  send  for  the  Nov., 
1S86,  number,  which  describes  roup  fully, 
and  gives  nearly  all  of  the  known  remedies. 
It  has  eight  columns  on  that  one  disease,  or 
more  than  in  any  book  published. 

Regulator  Bars.— Where  can  I  get  a  ther- 
mostatic bar  for  incubator  regulator  ? — 
J.  G.,Delhaven,  Va. 

Address  L.  R.  Oakes,  Bloomington, 
Indiana,  who  offers  them  in  his  avertise- 
inent. 

Worms  in  the  Gizzard.— I  killed  a  young 
rooster  for  the  table,  found  the  gizzard  out 
of  shape,  and  containing  worms  that  re- 
semble the  gape  worm.  What  is  he  cause 
and  cure  ?— Mrs.  J.  B.,  Newark,  O. 

It  is  a  very  common  occurrence,  the  eggs, 
perhaps,  being  swallowed  or  the  worms 
being  propagated  from  some  source,  per- 
haps filth.  Give  a  teaspoonful  of  spirits 
turpentine  in  a  pint  of  corn  meal,  moist- 
ened, twice  a  week. 

Result  of  Fat.— I  have  a  Light  Brahma 
pullet  that  layed  an  egg  four  inches  long 
and  two  and  one-third  inches  in  diameter, 
and  this  is  only  the  seventh  day.  It  con- 
tained two  yolks. — L.  O.  V.,  Gillets,  Pa. 

It  is  due  to  the  pullet  being  excessively 
fat,  and  is  a  very  common  occurrence. 

Brooders.- 1.  How  large  should  a  brooder 
be  to  shelter  100  chicks  ?  2.  Is  there  any 
difference  between  green  bone  ground  and 
bone  meal  ?— G.  A.  M.,  Chicago,  111. 

1.  About  one  yard  square.  2.  One  is 
prepared  from  fresh  green  bone  and  the 
other  from  dry  bone. 

Price  for  Hatching  Chicks  —You  state,  in 
previous  number,  the  price  for  hatching 
chicks  in  incubator  to  be  five  cents  per 
chick  when  the  eggs  are  furnished  by  the 
customer.  Does  that  mean  to  keep  them  in 
the  brooder  for  any  time  ?— G.  T.  D.,  Old 
Town,  Wis. 

No ;  it  means  to  hatch  and  deliver  them 
as  soon  as  they  are  out  and  dry. 

Stale  Bread. — Is  stale  bread,  scalded  or 
soaked  in  water,  suitable  for  fowls  or 
chicks  ? — H.  L.  B.,  Springfield,  Mo. 

It  is  very  good  provided  none  of  it  is 
left  over  to  become  sour. 


About  Pekin  Ducks. — Please  give  color, 
etc.,  of  Pekin  Ducks,  and  best  food  for 
them. — P,  H.,  Castlewood,  S.  Dak. 

The  Pekin  Duck  is  white,  with  orange 
colored  beak  and  legs.  Adult  drake  weighs 
eight  pounds  and  duck  seven  pounds. 
Feed  on  soft  food,  using  ground  grain  of 
any  kind,  and  also  ground  meat  and  chop- 
ped elovcr. 


Preserving  Meat  and  Bones. — Please  state 
how  to  preserve  ground  bone  and  meat  so 
that  it  will  keep  for  any  length  of  time, 
even  in  summer. — P.  J.  H.,  Deer  Creek, 
Iowa. 

Use  the  6ulphur  process  given  in  our 
September,  1887,  number. 


Feeding  Chicks. — I  read  about  feeding 
chicks  with  oatmeal  and  buckwheat.  Is 
rolled  oats  (or  ground  oats),  meant,  and 
Jiow  should  it  be  fed.— F.  B.,  Baltimore, 
Md. 

If  chicks  are  very  young  the  buckwheat 
must  be  cracked.  Rolled  oats  and  oatmeal 
are  excellent,  and  should  be  fed  dry.  Do 
not  feed  more  than  enough  at  a  meal  and 
feed  four  times  a  day. 

Rose-Combs— Bamp  Nests. — 1.  Are  there 
«uch  breeds  as  Rose-Comb  Black  and  White 
Minorcas  or  Buff  Leghorns  ?  2.  Must  I 
•wet  the  turf  upon  which  I  set  my  hens? 

1.  There  are  Rose-Comb  Black  Minorcas. 
We  have  not  yet  seen  Rose-Comb  varieties 
■of  the  other  breeds  named.  2.  Nests  for 
hens  need  no  water  or  dampness.  Such  be- 
lief is  a  mistake. 

Address  Wanted. — Will  you  kindly  give 
me  address  of  the   gentleman   at  Elgin, 


Wash.,  who  is  located  on  a  creek  tha* 
empties  into  Puget  Sound  ?— Mrs.  J.  H- 
Bridge,  Monarch. 

VVe  give  the  above  to  oblige  the  lady,  who 
herself  leaves  out  her  State,  although  there 
are  five  postoffices  of  the  same  name.  Can 
any  of  our  readers  oblige  her  ? 

Blood  Streaks  in  Eggs.— I  have  had  some 
eggs  with  blood  streaks  in  them  from  two 
pens.  What  is  the  cause?— G.  A.  W., 
Granby,  Mass. 

It  is  due  to  the  rupture  of  a  minute 
blood  vessel,  hens  very  fat.  It  will  soon 
cease  if  hens  are  not  overfed. 

Soiled  Eggs. —Which  is  the  bestmethod  for 
cleaning  soiled  or  stained  eggs  ?— D.  L., 
North  Lansing,  N.  Y. 

Wash  with  hot  suds  and  then  wash  with 
strong  vinegar,  rinsing  well  with  cold 
water.  It  is  difficult  to  remove  all  the 
stains. 


if  it  can  be  avoided.  The  pink  on  earlobes 
does  not  disqualify. 


Buff  Leghorns.— Are  there  both  Rose-comb 
and  Single-comb  Buff  Leghorns  ?— T.  C, 
Woodland,  Pa, 

There  are  no  Rose-combs  of  the  Buff 
variety  of  Leghorns. 


Buff  Cochins. — Do  Buff  Cochins  have  any 
dark  feathers  in  their  tails  ? — E.  E.  M., 
Keokuk,  Iowa. 

The  whole  color,  of  all  portions  of  the 
plumage,  should  be  a  rich,  clear  buff,  but 
the  hackles,  saddles  and  tail  feathers  of  the 
males  are  frequently  more  of  a  chestnut 
color,  but  should  not  have  any  dark  feath- 
ers;  that  is,  a  few  feathers  differing  from 
the  others. 


Buff  Cochin  Feathers. — Is  a  white  feather 
or  two,  or  those  with  mealy  tips,  in  the 
flight  feathers  of  Buff  Cochins,  a  serious 
d?feet  or  disqualification,  and  should  such 
birds  be  discarded  as  breeders  ? — M.  H.  A., 
Pittsfield,  Mass. 

There  are  no  disqualification  in  the 
standard  for  white  or  black  feathers,  or  for 
mealy  feathers,  though  such  are  defects,  as 
the  plumage  should  be  a  rich,  clear  buff 
throughout,  and  defects  in  birds  6hould 
discard  them  for  breeding  purposes. 


Thunder  and  Eggs. — Will  thunder  kill 
chicks  in  the  eggs  during  incubation  ? — R. 
S.,  Plainfield,  Mo. 

It  will  not.  Experiments  have  been  made 
to  test  the  claim,  the  decision  being  that 
thuuder  does  not  h  ive  any  effect. 


Several  Questions.— 1.  How  long  should 
chicks  be  kept  in  a  brooder  ?  2.  Can  one 
add  new  blood  by  procuring  hens  or  pul- 
lets, or  must  it  be  done  with  a  male  ? — X. 
Y.  Z.,  La  Crosse,  Wis. 

New  blood  can  be  added  every  year  by 
procuring  a  new  hen  and  raising  the  cock- 
erels from  her.  It  is  the  only  sure  plan 
with  hens  for  the  purpose. 


Wyandottes. — What  is  the  color  of  eggs  of 
Wyandottes  ?  How  do  Wyandottes  com- 
pare with  Plymouth  Rocks  as  broilers  and 
roasters?  Are  they  hardy? — A.  R.  M., 
Mechanic  burg,  Pa. 

Wyandottes  are  fully  equal  to  Plymouth 
Rocks  as-broilers  and  roasters,  and  are  fully 
as  hardy.  The  eggs  are  rather  dark,  but 
they  differ  in  color,  not  being  uniform. 


How  Many  on  an  Acre. — How  many  Brown 
Leghorns  can  be  kept  on  an  acre  of  ground  ? 
— L.  P.  D.,  Aurora,  111. 

About  100  is  the  estimated  number  for 
one  acre  of  ground  under  good  conditions. 


leghorns,  Etc.— 1.  Are  Rosecomb  Brown 
Leghorns  as  large,nardy,  and  as  good  layers 
as  the  single  comb  ?  2.  Is  it  a  good  plan  to 
build  my  hen  house  about  three  feet  from 
the  ground,  so  that  the  fowls  can  go  under 
there  in  the  winter  ?  3.  Which  is  the  best 
way  to  put  up  "poultry  wire  netting"  so 
that  it  will  not  sag  or  bob  ?— S.  S.  W., 
Lyons,  Wis. 

1.  They  do  not  differ  except  in  the  shape 
of  the  combs.  2.  It  is  an  excellent  plan — 
one  of  the  best.  3.  Fasten  the  wire  to  a 
top  rail,  then  pull  it  tight,  downwards,  and 
fasten  to  the  lower  rail,  which  should  be 
close  to  the  ground. 

Sex  of  Eggs— Which  is  the  best  mode  of 
ascertaining  the  sex  of  eggs? — E.  H.  C, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

There  is  do  known  method  for  ascertain- 
ing the  sex  of  eggs. 

White  or  Brown  Leghorns. — Will  a  pure- 
bred Brown  Leghorn  cock  develope  white 
feathers  in  the  tail  or  wings  after  moulting, 
when  two  years  old?  Does  a  little  pink  on 
the  earlobes  disqualify?-  o.  F.McD.,Cynth- 
siona,  Ky. 

White  often  appears  after  the  second 
moult  on  even  the  best  bred  birds,  but  it 
is  better  not  to  use  such  birds  for  breeding 


Capons. — I  desire  to  raise  poultrv,  both 
eggs  and  capons,  and  I  want  a  large  'breed; 
also,  to  operate  an  incubator  using  the 
capons  for  mothers.  Is  this  practicable? 
W  ould  a  cross  of  Indian  Game  and  Light 
Brahma  make  a  larger  and  better  capon 
than  either  breed  alone.— Subscriber. 

Capons  can  be  used  to  brood  and  hover 
chicks,  though  some  may  refuse  to  do  so. 
It  is  practicable,  however.  Experiments 
have  demonstrated  that  a  large  Game  cock, 
like  the  Indian  Game,  and  the  Brahma  hen, 
produces  capons  larger  than  either  parent, 
and  of  excellent  quality  of  flesh. 


Plymouth  Rock  Chicks.— Should  Barred 
Plymouth  Rock  chicks  have  yellow  feet,  or 
will  chicks  with  brownish  feet  have  the 
desired  yellow  color  when  older?— C.  H., 
Bonham,  Texas. 

The  pullets  seldom  have  yellow  shanks 
or  feet  when  very  young,  but  the  dark 
passes  away  as  the  pullets  approach 
maturity.  Cockerels  usually  have  less  dark 
than  the  pullets. 


SECURING  GOOD  HATCHES. 

Before  using  eggs  for  hatching  out  the 
early  chicks,  it  should  be  the  duty  of  the 
farmer  to  select  from  among  his  hens,  ten 
or  twelve  of  the  best  among  them,  and  a 
separate  place  should  be  provided  for 
them,  mating  them  with  a  pure-bred  male. 
By  so  doing  he  will  know  something  of  the 
chicks  he  expects  to  have  from  the  eggs. 
There  will  also  be  quite  a  saving  in  the 
matter  of  feeding  a  lot  of  useless  males, 
which  are  always  in  conflict  with  each 
other,  and  which  do  more  harm  than  good. 
When  the  eggs  for  hatching  are  used  from 
those  which  come  from  the  whole  flock,  the 
farmer  simply  guesses  at  the  kind  of  stock 
he  will  have  in  the  future.  He  knows  noth- 
ing of  the  eggs,  nor  from  which  hens  they 
come,  nor  which  of  the  males  sired  the 
chicks  hatched  therefrom.  All  is  darkness 
and  confusion  so  far  as  the  future  chicks 
are  concerned. 

A  selected  lot  of  one  dozen  hens  will  pro- 
duce more  eggs  than  the  farmer  will  prob- 
ably desire  to  use  for  incubation,  and  if  the 
hens  are  mated  with  a  pure-bred  cock,  he 
will  be  the  sire  of  all  the  chicks  hatched  on 
the  farm,  thus  securing  uniformity  in  color 
and  general  characteristics,  instead  of  hav- 
ing chicks  of  all  sizes,  shapes,  and  colors, 
and  of  no  characteristic  merit.  The  hens 
not  in  the  company  of  males  will  lay  just 
as  many  eggs  as  if  with  them,  and  the  eggs 
will  possess  better  keeping  qualities  than 
will  those  that  are  fertile.  There  will  be 
something  gained  by  selecting  the  hens,  for 
the  best  layers  will  produce  pullets  of  ex- 
cellent quality  for  the  next  year's  opera- 
tions. There  never  was  a  time  when  care- 
ful selection  failed  to  give  good  results,  aud 
especially  when  extra  attention  is  given  to 
the  selection  of  the  male.  •/ 

As  to  the  breed  from  which  the  male  may 
come  no  advice  can  be  given,  as  it  is  a  mat- 
ter depending  upon  certain  conditions.  If 
the  object  is  to  produce  good  layers,  and  of 
active  habits,  the  male  should  be  from  one 
of  the  small  breeds.  If  market  quality  is 
the  object  the  male  should  be  from  some 
breed  possessing  that  quality.  The  male 
should  be  pure  bred,  however,  for  unless 
such  is  the  case  there  will  be  nothing  to 
seek — no  special  object  in  view — aud  the 
labor  will  be  lost.  The  first  thing  to  do  is 
to  mate  up  the  flock  with  the  view  of  se- 
curing good  hatches  by  using  active  and 
vigorous  males  with  strong,  healthy,  pro- 
lific hens,  and  there  will  he  stronger  chicks 
secured  and  less  difficulty  in  raising  them, 
which  is  not  possible  when  the  eggs  used 
for  hatching  are  from  all  sources. 


WOMEN  AND  POULTRY. 

If  anything  has  tended  to  lessen  the  in- 
terest of  farmers  in  poultry  as  a  business, 
it  is  the  frequent  allusion  to  the  so-called 
advantages  of  poultry  as  a  source  of  reve- 
nue for  women.  It  is  true  that  a  woman 
may  care  for  a  small  flock  by  throwing 
down  a  handful  of  corn  for  the  hens  oc- 
casionally, but  poultry  deserves  a  place  on 
the  farm  as  a  business.  It  requires  a  man, 
and  a  strong  man,  to  manage  a  large  num- 
ber of  hens.  He  must  shovel  snow,  use  a 
wheelbarrow,  handle  buckets  of  water  and 
bags  of  grain,  as  well  as  perform  other 
arduous  work.  The  advice  so  often  re- 
peated for  the  women  to  manage  the  poul- 


try on  the  farm  has  done  much  to  lead  the 
farmers  to  turn  the  chickens  over  to  the 
women-folks  as  unworthy  of  men.  It  is 
about  as  much  the  duty  of  women  to  care 
for  the  chickens  as  for  the  pigs,  and  we  be- 
lieve a  woman  has  all  she  should  do  inside 
of  the  house.  To  keep  a  small  flock  may 
be  on  a  par  with  raising  a  pet  lamb  near  the 
house,  but  the  farmer  should  divorce  chick- 
ens and  women  and  take  a  turn  at  the 
handle  himself,  making  a  business  of  it, 
and  he  will  fiud  it  will  pay  him  well  for  ail 
the  labor  he  bestows  in  that  direction. 


SHOW  BIRDS  AND  PIT  GAMES. 

The  fanciers  who  make  it  a  pleasure  to 
breed  for  the  show  room  and  who  delight 
in  the  production  of  birds  of  beautiful 
plumage  are  the  ones  who  keep  alive  the 
interest  in  pure  breeds,  and  with  all  the 
mistakes  made  by  them  m  overlooking  the 
most  vigorous  birds  in  order  to  retain  the 
show  room  specimens,  yet  they  are  public 
benefactors.  In  the  Southern  states  the 
Pit  Game  is  the  preferred  bird,  and  it  is  se- 
lected for  endurance  and  courage,  without 
regard  to  its  plumage.  Here  we  have  two 
systems  entirely  opposite — extremes— yet 
both  have  been  successful  in  many  respects. 
The  Northern  fancier,  despite  his  prefer- 
ence for  a  show  bird,  has  been  compelled 
to  cater  to  the  public  demand  for  breeds 
suitable  for  market  and  egg  production, 
while  the  Southern  fancier  has  produced 
breeds  that  are  better  adapted  to  his  cli- 
mate and  which  cost  him  but  little.  The 
result  is  that  the  Pit  Game  is  one  of  the 
best  table  fowls  in  existence,  because  it 
must  necessarily  possess  a  superabundance 
of  muscle,  the  larger  proportion  being  on 
the  breast,  and  when  matured,  the  birds 
are  not  only  very  hardy,  but  are  capable  of 
protecting  themselves  against  some  of  their 
enemies.  The  Northern  fancier  has  been 
compelled  to  draw  on  the  whole  world  for 
his  stock  and  has  been  careful  to  select 
breeds  that  are  excellent  layers,  which 
course  has  increased  the  average  number  of 
eggs  per  hen  and  made  the  stock  of  the 
farmer  more  uniform. 


THE  NON-SITTERS. 

The  following  are  the  non-sitting  breeds: 
Houdans,  Crevecoeurs,  La  Fleches,  Minor- 
cas, Andalusians,  Black  Spanish,  Polish, 
Leghorns  and  Hamburgs.  All  these  breeds 
lay  white  eggs,  but  the  eggs  are  of  large 
size.  Minorcas  lay  eggs  weighing  six  to  the 
pound,  followed  by  the  Black  Spanish  and 
Houdans  next  in  order.  If  kept  warm  in 
winier  they  will  lay  as  well  during  that 
season  as  in  summer. 


THE  ODORS  OF  THE  POULTRY  HOUSE. 

Cleanliness  is  the  best  mode  of  getting 
rid  of  odors,  but  even  with  the  greatest 
care  in  that  respect  odors  will  often  pre- 
vail. The  best  remedy  is  to  burn  a  spoon- 
ful of  sulphur  in  the  poultry  house  once  a 
week,  first  closing  it.  The  use  of  a  table- 
spoonful  of  carbolic  acid  in  a  gallon  of 
water,  or  a  pound  of  copperas  in  two  gal- 
lons of  water,  freely  sprinkled  in  the  poul- 
try house  once  a  week  will  be  found  very 
effective  in  disinfecting  it. 


WHITE  ON  BLACK  FOWLS. 

Many  persons  who  have  procured  eggs  of 
Langshan,  Java  and  Black  Spanish  breeders 
feel  themselves  wronged  because  the  chicks 
do  not  hatch  out  entirely  black.  A  pro- 
portion of  white  on  a  chick  from  black 
parents  is  no  evidence  of  impurity.  A  few 
weeks  make  quite  a  change,  and  as  soon  as 
they  are  well  feathered  they  assume  the 
full  black  plumage  with  no  white.  There 
are  very  few  chicks  of  any  breed  that  will 
be  like  the  pareuts  when  hatched,  and  the 
fact  should  be  remembered. 


PUBLISHER'S  DEPARTMENT 

Bound  Volumes  (four  in  one)  were  at  first 
advertised  to  be  sent  by  express  at  receivers 
expense,  but  since  being  completed  we  rind  can 
be  sent  by  mail,  post-paid,  for  $2.90.  which,  in 
most  cases,  is  much  the  cheaper  plan,  but  when 
parties  prefer  to  have  them  by  express,  and  pay 
charges  on  arrival,  they  wilfbe  sent  for  $2.50. 
They  weigh  five  pounds. 

Please  note  that  Dy  enclosing  sixty  cents  for 
the  Poultry  Keeper  one  year  instead  of  lifty, 
you  can  have  your  choice  of  any  of  the  following, 
or  seventy-five  cents  any  two  :  Fisher's  Grain 
Tables,  one  year.  Poultry  for  Profit  (Jacobs), 
Incubators  and  Brooders(Jacobs),  Management 
of  JCoungChicks  Jacobs). 

Probably  the  best  Ladies'  Magazine  In  the  world 
Is  The  Ladies'1  Home  Journal,  ot  Philadelphia. 
Price  $1.00  per  annum,  sample  for  10  cents.  The 
Ladies'1  Home  Journal  and  The  Poultry  Keeper 
both  one  year  for  only  one  dollar  aud  thirty  cents. 

Self  Binders.  -We  have  self  binders,  where- 
by each  subscriber  can  bind  their  own  Poultry 
Keeper  each  mouth  as  received.  They  hold 
twoyears'  numbers   Price  sixty  cents,  postpaid 
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LIME  ON  THE  RUNS  OF  CHICKS. 

The  plot  of  ground  intended  for  occu- 
pancy by  young  chicks  the  coming  spring 
6hou"ld  be'well  broadcasted  with  lime  now, 
60  as  to  give  the  lime  some  time  to  effect  a 
chemical  change  of  the  soil,  as  a  preventive 
of  gaps  in  the  chicks.  Lime  has  a  tendency 
to  go  downwards,  and  when  the  ground  is 
spaded  more  lime  should  be  used.  By  this 
method  the  gapes  can  he  prevented  from 
appearing,  especially  if  air-slaked  lime  is 
used  freely  over  the  whole  surface. 


THE  SHELDON  POULTRY  YARDS. 

Mr.  F.  E.  Wade,  proprietor  of  the  Shel- 
don Poultry  Yards,  Sheldon,  Iowa,  at  our 
request,  sends  us  a  cut  of  his  yards,  aud  de- 
scribes them  as  follows.  He  says  : 

You  a^k,  in  your  last  issue,  to  send  in  our 
experience  in  the  chicken  business,  and  al- 
though I  have  taken  the  Poultry  Keeper 
for  many  a  year,  and  owe  all  of  my  suc- 
cess in  my  ventures  in  the  chicken  business 
to  the  instructions  and  suggestions  in  it,  1 
think  this  is  the  first  time  1  have  written 
or  contributed  anything  regarding  the  re- 
sults of  my  undertaking.  A  year  ago  I 
took  a  notion  to  try  an  incubator,  and  see 
if  I  could  not  raise  chickens  enough  to 
worry  my  neighbor's  garden  as  much 
as  others  have  worried  me  for  the 
past  three  years,  I  having  lived  in  town 
and  not  able  to  have  a  garden  on  account  of 
my  neighbor's  chickens.  Well,  I  had  a 
fairly  good  hatch,  (haviug  bought  an  old 
200  egg  incubator),  and  then  I  made  a 
brooder  and  set  the  incubator  again,  and 
bought  two  other  second-hand  incubators, 
which  I  set  and  made  more  brooders,  and 
then  I  made  another  incubator  myself, 
which  holds  500  


an  illustration  of  his  house,  which  he 
for  puse  breeds,  of  different  kinds. 


CAPONS  AS  A  SOURCE  OF  PROFIT. 

Capons  in  New  York  city  sold  at  twenty- 
two  cents  per  pound  on  January  1st,  and 
they  will  be  in  demand  until  May  or  June. 
When  we  consider  that  a  capon  grows 
larger  and  can  be  more  easily  kept  than 
entire  cocks  or  cockerels,  the  subject  of 
caponizing  all  males  is  worthy  of  consider- 
ation. A  capon  that  is  well  bred  can  be 
made  to  weigh  twelve  pounds,  worth  two 
dollars  and  a  half,  while  a  cock  of  the  same 
age  may  only  weigh  eight  pounds  and  bring 
but  fifty  cents.  This  difference  is  great, 
and  the  profit  on  a  capon  is  greater  than  on 
a  sheep.  It  is  hardlv  necessary  for  us  to 
discuss  the  fact  that  capons  will  pay.  The 
great  drawback  is  a  lack  of  knowledge  by 
farmers  of  properly  performing  the  oper- 
ation. Would  it  not  pay  some  young  man 


eggs,  and  set 
that  and  made 
more  brooders  I 
In  all,  aud  about 
this  time,  I  re- 
alized that  I 
was  in  the  poul- 
try business  to 
make  or  to  lose 
some  money  and 
I  accordingly 
built  a  building 
100  feet  long  and 
18  feet  wide,t\vo 
stories  high.  The 
upper  story  I 
use  for  brooders 
and  very  small 
chickens,  and 
the  lower  story 
for  larger  chicks 
and  grown  hens. 
The  lower  story 
has  pens  and  a 
yard  for  each 
pen  and  every- 
thing conveni- 
ent. I  heat  the 
building  with 
hot  water  pipes, 
also  the  brooders  ar.d  my  houses  as  well, 
using  a  ten-horse  power  boiler  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  located  under  my  henhouse, 
where  I  have  a  large  cellar  which  holds  a 
car  load  of  soft  coal  and  a  large  kettle  for 
boiling  up  feed.  I  have  a  wind  mill  with 
which  I  run  a  bone  grinder  and  feed  mill. 
I  hatched  about  2,500  chickens.three  hundred 
of  which  were  pure  breeds  from  good,  well- 
known  pens  in  the  East  and  of  nine  differ- 
ent kinds.  I  have  had  many  here  to  visit 
my  building,  and  have  been  told  that  I 
have  everything  so  systematic  and  handy. 
I  knew  nothing  of  the  chicken  business 
when  I  commenced,  and  have  had  lice, 
bed-bugs,  rats,  etc.,  which  threatened  my 
success,  but  1  am  still  on  deak  and  hope  to 
be  for  some  time  to  come.  1  have  had 
about  1400  chickens  to  sell  of  all  kinds, 
mixed  breeds.  At  present  I  am  crowded, 
and  cannot  sell  for  two  weeks,  but  after 
that  time  I  am  going  to  make  my  chicken 
business  the  poultry  yards  for  K.  W. 
Iowa  and  keep  only  first-class  fowls,  and 
with  some  advertising,  I  expect  to  make  it 
pay  me  and  be  a  pleasure  to  look  after. 
Will  answer  any  communication  aud  will 
be  glad  to  do  so*. 

From  the  above  is  seen  that  Mr.  Wade 
began  with  a  few  and  gradually  enlarged, 
until  ha  has  hatched  several  thousands. 
Considering  that  he  lives  in  a  cold  climate 
we  cousider  that  he  has  done  well,  and  his 
example  is  worthy  of  notice,  for  which 
reason  we  have  considered  it  proper  to  give 


SHELDON  POULTRY  YARDS,  SHELDON,  IOWA. 


THE  SLEEPY  DISEASE. 

The  sleepy  disease  derives  its  name  from 
the  fact  that  the  chicks  seem  to  droop  and 
sleep.  They  will  stand  011  their  feet,  close 
their  eyes,  and  appear  to  sleop  until  they 
die.  Examination  for  lice  shows  none,  be- 
cause persons  usually  look  for  the  red 
mites.  The  real  cause  of  the  trouble  is  the 
large  gray  lice  on  the  skin  of  the  heads  and 
necks,  which  are  easily  destroyed  by  a  drop 
of  sweet  oil  well  rubbed  in.  Such  lice  usu- 
ally go  from  the  hen  to  the  chicks,  and  they 
cause  a  great  mortality  among  young  tur- 
keys. 

THE  PULLETS  AT  THIS  SEASON. 

There  is  a  right  and  a  wrong  way  to  raise 
the  pullets  for  the  next  year.  They  should 
be  separated  from  the  flock,  and  especially 
from  the  young  cockerels,  in  order  to  feed 
them  so  as  to  push  them  in  growth.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  feed  them  heavily,  as  over- 
feeding is  of  no 
advantage;  and 
if  they  have  the 
run  of  the  field, 
one  meal  at 
night  will  be 
sufficient.  The 
meal  may  con- 
sist of  ground 
bone  and  meat, 
mixed  with 
ground  oats,one 
pound  of  the 
bone  and  meat 
to  two  pounds 
of  ground  oats, 
moistened,  a  lb. 
of  the  mixture 
being  sufficient 
for  twenty  pul- 
lets if  the  forage 
is  good.  If  the 
poultry  houses 


in  each  community  to  place  himself  under 
instruction,  aud  learn  how  to'  caponize,  in 
order  that  he  may  do  the  work  for  himself 
and  neighbors  ?  In  New  Jersey,  parties 
makes  a  business  of  travelling  over  quite 
an  extent  of  territory  in  order  to  caponize 
all  males  set  apart  for  that  purpose,  asking 
only  a  small  fee,  from  which  they  derive  a 
large  sum,  and  at  the  same  time  they  add 
hundreds  of  dollars  to  the  value  of  poultry. 
We  recently  witnessed  the  caponizing  of 
nearly  a  theusand  young  cockerels  by  one 
operator,  and  the  loss  was  only  one  bird, 
and  not  a  single  one  has  died  6ince.  While 
all  operators  may  not  be  as  expert  as  this 
one,  yet  practice  will,  in  a  short  time,  ren- 
der an  operator  so  efficient  as  to  reduce  any 
possibility  of  loss  to  the  lowest  minimum. 


NEXT  YEAR'S  CAPONS. 

Do  not  retain  any  late-hatched  cockerels 
for  caponizing,  and  use  none  but  those  from 
large  breeds.  A  capon  should  be  large,  and 
it  should  not  only  be  hatched  early  but 
should  have  plenty  of  time  for  growth. 
Any  cockerels  that  are  now  three  months 
old  may  be  caponized  for  next  season's 
supply,  but  no  others. 


are  crowded,  the  cockerels  should  be  dis 
posed  of  at  once.  During  very  warm  nights 
the  pullets  will  suffer  from  heat  unless 
they  have  ample  room  on  the  roost,  and  if 
attacked  by  lice  they  will  cease  to  grow. 
The  object  should  be  to  have  them  as  large 
as  possible  before  the  winter  conies  on,  and 
they  will  then  begin  to  lay  early  and  pro- 
the  cold  season. 

FEED  OATS  LIBERALLY. 

Oats  contain  more  Mineral  matter  and 
less  starch  than  wheat  or  corn,  and  for  that 
reason  they  should  enter  into  the  ration, 
uot  only  by  way  of  variety,  but  because 
tney  will  aid  in  supplying  the  hens  more 
completely  for  yirodueing  eggs.  Ground 
oats,  sifted,  make  the  best  food  for  little 
chicks,  and  may  be  fed  dry.  Our  fanners 
do  not  feed  enough  oats  and  thus  get  their 
hens  too  fat  by  allowing  them  corn  and 
wheat  in  excess.  A  change  of  grain  will  be 
beneficial  and  highly  relisheu. 


If  any  person  flnds  this  paragraph  marked  ha 
will  plea.se  understand  that  we  send  iiiin  the  papar 
for  examination,  and  trust  that  he  will  be  suffici- 
ently interested  In  |M>ultry  to  invest  the  price  ot  tbe 
paper  for  a  year.  If  you  are  already  a  subscriber  or 
receive  more  than  one  copy,  it  means  we  want  you  to 
band  them  to  poultrj  rubers. 
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A  HOME-MADE  BROODER. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Sural  New 
Yorker  (New  York  City)  we  present  an  il- 
lustration of  a  brooder,  with  description,  as 
used  by  Mr.  J.  H.  E.  Schultz,  Mountain 
View,  If.  J.,  who  is  well  known  to  our 
readers  as  a  breeder  and  practical  poultry- 
man.  In  describing  the  brooder  Mr. 
Schultz  says : 

For  the  farmer  and,  in  fact,  any  one  not 
engaged  in  the  broiler  business,  outdoor 
brooders  are  best.  For  incubator-hatched 
chicks  they  are  a  necessity,  and  may  be 
used  advantageously  when  chicks  are 
hatched  with  hens.  The  brooder  here  de- 
scribed is  large  enough  for  from  50  to  75 
chicks,  but  is  better  calculated  for  fifty; 
with  that  number  it  may  be  used  until  the 
chicks  are  eight  weeks  old.  Of  course, 
everything  must  be  kept  perfectly  clean  ; 
I  would  advise  that  the  floor  be  well 
sprinkled  with  clean,  sharp  sand  and  thor- 
oughly scraped  and  cleaned  every  morning. 

The  material  necessary  for  the  brooder 
will  cost  about  and  is  as  follows:  Nine 
i2-foot  matched  white  pine  boards,  three- 
quarters  inch  thick  by  six  inches  wide, 
planed  on  both  sides ;  one  piece  sheet  iron 
30  inches  square;  one  piece  15  by  20  inches 
in  size;  two  pieces  galvanized  iron  or  zinc 
80inch.es  lougby2j4  wide;  glass  for  sash  of 
run;  one  Little  Queen  oil  stove;  four 
hinges:  .x  hodks ;  one  pound  sixpenny 
and  oiv  pound  eightpenny  wire  nails;  a 
little  p. i  i  jand  paint  for  two  good  coats. 
Fig.  Is.  ii.  ws  the  brooder  finished,  with  in- 
clined budge,  E,  in  place.  This  bridge 
shoul  '  be  fastened  to  the  end  of  the 
brood  r  with  hooks,  see  S.  The  sides  of 
the  bridge  should  be  made  of  one-ineh- 
mesb  wire,  or  muslin  tacked  to  light 
frames,  or  it  may  be  of  solid  boards.  F  is. 
the  door  or  exit  for  the  chicks,  and  should 
have  a  slide.  V  is  a  ventilating  hole  two 
inches  in  diameter ;  there  should  be  one  on 
each  side  fixed  to  close  with  slides.  C  is  a 
chimney  to  carry  off  fames  from  the  lamp. 
Including  the  run,  the  brooder  is  72  inches 
long  by  32  wide ;  at  the  highest  point,  X,  it 
is  20  inches  high,  and  at  both  front  and 
back  16  inches  from  the  ground.  The  chim- 
ney is  four  inches  square  by  two  feet  long. 
A  is  a  sash  door  hinged  to  the  run  ;  T  T  are 
hinges ;  the  opposite  side  should  be  pro- 
vided with  hooks,  like  S  S,  on  the  back 
cover  or  roof,  B.  Hinge  both  A  andB  to 
open  on  the  side  most  convenient  to  get  at 
the  chicks.  A  should  lap  over  B  as  shown 
in  Fig.  2.  B  should  be  of  solid  boards  and 
as  nearly  watertight  as  possible ;  dampness 
is  fatal  to  chicks. 

Figs.  2, 3  and  4,  show  sections  of  the 
brooder;  Y  is  the  floor;  J  is  a  piece  of  sheet 
iron  30  inches  square,  firmly  nailed  to 
cleats,  M,  ou  the  four  sides  of  the  brooder. 
In  Fig.  4,  a  hole  or  door  eight  inches  square 
is  cut,  opposite  the  chimney,  for  a  lamp 
door ;  here  the  cleat  is  cut  away  to  admit 
the  top  of  the  lamp  and  the  sheet  iron  is 
nailed  to  a  short  J  0-inch  cleat  between  the 
floor  and  sheet  iron.  Except  these  there 
are  no  cleats  at  the  sides  above  the  sheet 
iron,  as  will  be  explained  further.  At 
front  and  rear,  cleats  1%  inch  wide  are 
nailed,  and  to  these  the  floor  is  fastened 
after  putting  in  the  deflector,  H ;  this  is 
made  as  follows:  Two  pieces  of  board  are 
made  like  I,  20  inches  long  on  top,  by  one 
and  a  quarter  wide  in  the  center;  they  are 
to  be  nailed  to  the  floor  as  cleats,  and  must 
be  15  inches  apart  from  outside  to  outside, 
placed  as  in  Fig.  3.  To  these  is  nailed  the 
15  by  20  inch  piece  of  sheet  iron.  At  each 
end  of  I,  a  one-half  inch  air  space  is  left. 
This  deflector  serves  a  double  purpose;  it 
prevents  overheating  the  floor,  and  also 
divides  the  heat  which  passes  up  into  the 
chicken  chamberunder  the  hover,  as  shown 
by  the  arrows.  The  floor  in  the  brooder  is 
one-half  inch  scant  for  30  inches  from  back 
on  each  side,  as  shown  on  the  right  side, 
Fig.  3.  Before  fastening  the  floor,  nail  on 
the  pieces  G  G,  see  Fig.  5 ;  they  are  30 
inches  long  by  three  inches  high ;  at  the 
top  of  each,  a  piece  is  cut  out  20  inches  long 
by  one-half  inch  deep,  as  shown  in  Figs.  2 
and  5 ;  now  nail  in  the  floor,  and  there  will 
be  a  half-inch  air  space  on  each  side.  Take 
the  strips  of  galvauized  iron  or  zinc,  bend 
them  as  in  K,  tack  them  to  the  sides  of  the 
brooder  and  to  the  ends  of  the  top  of  G  G ; 
these  are  to  direct  the  heat  into  the  chamber 
under  the  hover  L.  The  edge  that  is 
ticked  to  G  should  be  neatly  folded  over, 


see  K.  The  hover.  L,  Fig.  3,  should  rest 
on  top  ofGG;  wtien  the  chicks  are  first 
put  in,  the  cleats  which  fasten  it  together 
should  be  up  ;  this  gives  the  chicks  a  cham- 
ber three  inches  high.  In  three  or  four 
days,  turn  the  hover  over  and  they  will 
have  a  four-inch  chamber ;  the  hover  should 
be  scant  30  inches  square,  with  one  inch 
cleats  on  the  ends.  As  the  chicks  grow,  it 
must  be  raised,  or  in  warm  weather  after 
they  are  a  week  to  ten  days  old,  it  may  be 
removed.  Don't  overheat  the  little  fellows  ; 
place  a  thermometer  on  the  floor  in  the 
center  under  the  hover.  Ninety  degrees 
will  be  warm  enough  for  the  first  two  or 
three  days,  then  gradually  reduce  to  80 
degrees  and  lower.  The  chicks  themselves 
are  the  best  thermometer;  when  they  are 
too  cold,  they  will  huddle  together,  and  the 
weaker  may  be  smothered,  when  too  hot 
they  will  "move  out."  "When  the  heat  is 
just  right  you  will  find  them  spread  all 
over  the  floor  and  hear  contented  little , 
peeps.  The  best  way  I  know  to  find  out 
the  condition  of  things  is  to  put  your  hand 
under  the  hover  and  feel  for  yourself, 

The  arrangement  of  the  brooder  when 
finished  should  be  as  follows:  Depth  of 
lamp  box  from  sheet  iron  to  floor,  eight 
inches  ;  heater  box  between  sheet  iron  and 
floor,  1%  inch.  The  cold  outside  air  comes 
into  the  heater  box  through  four  One-half 
inch  holes,  D,  Figs.  1,  2  and  4,  is  warmed 
by  passing  over  the  sheet  iron, and  is  driven 


have  narrow  cleats  the  same  thickness  as 
the  sides ;  nail  these  right  on  top  of  the 
ends  as  shown  in  Fig.  1.  The  floors  of  the 
brooder  and  of  the  run  are  contirt'uous. 
The  legs  of  the  run  are  made  by  extending 
the  siding  to  the  ground;  they  vwill  be 
about  1034  inches  long,  which  is  the  depth 
of  the  heater  and  lamp  box,  below  the  floor. 
Muslin  may  be  used  instead  of  glass  for  A. 

When  the  chicks  awe  niaced  in  the 
brooder,  put  a  water  fountain,  made  by  in- 
verting a  deep  tin  can  into  a  round  roast- 
beef  can,  or  other  shallow  tin  an  inch  or 
two  larger  than  tne  other  can.  Bore  an 
awl  hole  into  the  side  of  the  inverted  can 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  below  the  edge 
of  the  shallow  tin;  by  dipping  these  to- 
gether into  a  pail  of  water,  filling  both 
while  under  the  water,  inverting  the  taller 
can  into  the  other  tin,  you  have  a  day's 
supply  of  water.  The  shallow  tin  will  re- 
main full  as  long  as  water  remains  in  the 
other  can.  The  first  feed  for  the  chicks 
should  be  cracked  wheat  or  oat  flakes  fed 
dry,  feed  little  and  often,  at  regular  in- 
tervals, only  what  they  eat  clean.  Feed 
cracked  wheat  and  oat  flakes  until  they  are 
large  enough  to  eat  whole  wheat  and 
cracked  corn.  Always  keep  fine  grit  and 
charcoal,  about  as  large  as  wheat  grains, 
where  they  can  get  at  it.  A  little  cabbage 
or  onion  chopped  fine  is  good  for  an  oc- 
casional feed,  Never  feed  anything  sloppy. 
Let  them  out  of  the  run  into  their  little 
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up  between  G  and  tne  sides  of  the  brooder 
into  the  chick  chamber.  The  lamp  must 
stand  under  the  center  of  the  sheet-iron 
heater.  To  make  this  a  sure  thing,  nail  two 
cleats.  N  N,  Figs.  3  and  4,  just  far  enough 
apart  for  the  bottom  of  the  lamp  to  slide 
between  them,  and  at  the  back  nail  another 
cleat  or  stop ;  when  the  lamp  hits  this,  it  is 
in  the  center.  The  door  of  the  lamp  box 
must  have  several  holes  bored  through  it 
to  admit  air  to  the  lamp.  Opposite  the 
door  is  the  two-inch  hole  P.  This  opens 
into  the  chimney  and  carries  off  the  fumes 
from  the  lamp.  Should  the  lamp  smoke,  it 
doesn't  have  air  enough.  It  is  best  to  have 
air  holes  at  the  bottom  of  the  door.  The 
run  is  30  by  40  inches  ;  the  chicks  should 
be  kept  in  this  for  a  few  days,  then  attach 
the  bridge,  E,  which  it  is  well  to  cover  at 
the  top  as  well  as  at  the  sides,  and  let  the 
chicks  out  into  a  small  enclosed  run,  say 
10  feet  square.  There  should  bean  opening 
in  the  side  to  correspond  to  that  of  the 
bridge.  Should  the  sun  be  too  hot,  shade 
the  glass  of  the  run  m  some  way,  or  there 
may  be  roast  chicken  before  it  is  wanted. 
Feed  and  water  the  chicks  in  the  run. 

In  building  the  brooder,  put  the  boards 
on  up  and  down,  see  Fig.  1.  The  first 
thing  to  make  is  the  bottom  of  the  lamp 
box,  30  inches  square ;  this  to  have  cleats 
all  around  except  where  the  lamp  enters. 
By  having  boards  planed  on  both  sides, 
there  will  be  no  waste  in  cutting  the  ma- 
terial for  the  sides.  For  top  cleats,  so  as 
not  to  hinder  the  removal  of  the  hover, 
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yard  whenever  the  weather  permits.  Keep 
everything  clean,  and  you  should  raise  nice 
chicks.  During  warm  weather,  after  the 
chicks  are  a  week  or  ten  days  old,  when  the 
sun  shines  they  will  not  require  artificial 
heat.  If  the  Little  Queen  oil  stove  is  not 
procurable,  an  ordinary  hand  lamp  may  be 
used,  but  the  Little  Queen  is  the  best 
brooder  stove  that  I  have  ever  used.  Keep 
the  basin  above  the  oil  filled  with  water, 
and  it  is  safe  and  reliable.  If  anything  in 
the  directions  for  building  either  incubator 
or  brooder  is  not  understood,  I  will  will- 
ingly explain,  but  the  inquirer  must  inclose 
a  stamp  for  reply. 



WHY  CHICKS  DIE. 

The.  greatest  difficulty  with  brooder  chicks 
is  when  tbey  are  between  the  ages  of  four 
and  six  weeks.  A  great  many  experiments 
have  been  made  in  order  to  learn  why  a 
chick  should  live  during  the  first  four 
weeks  and  then  die  when  it  is  apparently 
stronger  than  ever  before.  It  is  not  an 
easy  undertaking  to  discover  a  cause  when 
the  facts  seem  to  point  to  no  cause  at  all. 
We  have  a  brooder  house  next  to  us,  be- 
longing to  a  neighbor,  which  contains  1,500 
chicks,  while  on  another  place,  belonging 
to  us,  is  a  smaller  number.  As  there  are 
about  two  dozens  of  brooders  containing 
chicks,  we  have  ample  opportunity  to 
make  experiments. 

It  must  not  be  overlooked  that  the 
brooder  chicks  are  hatched  and  raised  in 
winter,  hence  no  comparison  can  be  made 
with  chicks  raised  by  hens  in  the  spring 
and  summer,  as  the  winter  chicks  must 
have  the  conditions  created,  while  nature 
assists  the  broods  in  summer,  the  weather 
then  being  mild,  dry  and  warm.    At  no 


time  are  more  than  a  dozen  chicks  together 
with  hens,  while  in  the  brooder  as  many  as 
100  will  be  together.  It  was  found  that 
even  when  the  brooders  were  warm  the 
brooder  house  may  be  cold.  It  was  then 
determined  to  keep  the  brooder  room  at  8C 
degrees  and  under  the  brooders  at  95  degrees 
at  which  temperature  the  chicks  seemed  to 
thrive  best  and  were  freer  from  disease. 

It  is  during  the  night  that  the  greatest 
losses  occur.  Uhicks  that  are,  to  all  ap- 
pearances, well  and  hearty,  with  full  crops, 
are  found  dead  in  the  morning.  Every  day 
there  is  a  gradual  diminution  "of  the  num- 
ber until  the  normal  conditions  exist. 
That  is,  when  the  number  is  reduced  to 
fifty  the  chicks  are  not  so  crowded  and 
there  are  fewer  deaths.  This  fact  demon- 
strated that  it  is  unwise  to  put  more  than 
fifty  chicks  together.  As  many  as  a  hun- 
dred may  be  in  one  brooder  during  the  first 
week  but  after  that  time  they  should  be 
'divided  into  two  lots. 

Feeding  is  the  cause  of  manv  death'.  The 
food  should  be  given  every  foiir  hours.  But 
right  here  is  one  of  the  secrets  of  loss. 
Most  operators  are  too  solicitous  to  push 
their  chicks,  and  feed  them  on  proper  food, 
but  the  difficulty  is  in  giving  too  much  at  a 
time.  The  crops  of  the  chicks  show  that 
they  will  eat  with  good  appetites,  and  the 
little  troughs  are  always  full  in  order  to 
supply  them.  It  is  considered  a  saving  of 
time  to  leave  plenty  of  food  before  them 
(rather  than  to  feed  frequentlv.  We  took 
two  pens  of  chicks  for  experiment.  One- 
lot  received  as  much  as  they  could  eat  every 
two  hours,  of  a  variety.  All  food  is  fed 
dry,  as  that  is  better  than  to  give  it  wet. 
The  other  lot  received  a  full  feed  for  the- 
first  meal  and  was  given  nothing  for  four 
hours.  Every  two  hours  thereafter  they 
were  allowed  about  one-half  of  what  thev 
should  have.  At  ni:  ht  a  full  meal  was 
given.  Feed  often,  but  only  a  little  was  the 
rule  with  them.  Millet  seed  was  scattered 
in  cut  straw  for  them  to  seek.  The  result 
was  largely  in  favor  of  the  brood  that  was 
fed  but  a  small  quantity  at  a  time. 

Weak  legs  are  caused  by  bottom  heat  or 
from  too  much  feed  at  a  meal.  The  very 
young  chicks  eat  but  little  at  a  time.thougb, 
they  eat  often.  This  should  apply  to  the 
larger  ones  also.  When  they  begin  to  pro- 
duce the  feathers  which  replace  the  down 
they  are  weak  and  debilitated  and  will 
thrive  better  if  not  overfed  at  each  meal,  as 
the  food  will  digest  more  completely  and 
they  will  scratch  and  take  more  exercise. 
Above  all,  keep  them  warm  during  the  day 
as  well  as  at  night. 


FROZEN  STOCK. 

During  the  fall  there  are  dealers  who- 
buy  up  all  the  late-hatched  chicks  at  low 
prices,  and  place  them  in  cold  storage. 
These  late  chicles  get  into  the  market  in 
winter  as  early  broilers,  and  they  find  a 
ready  sale.  All  kinds  of  poultry  are 
dressed  and  stored  away  in  that  manner  for 
winter  and  come  into  market  at  some  time. 
It  must  be  admitted  that  the  storage  of  the- 
laje  chicks  by  the  cold  process  opens  a. 
market  for  them  for  that  purpose,  and  the- 
prices  obtained  are  relatively  higher  than  if 
such  a  demand  did  not  exist,  for  it  must, 
.not  be  overlooked  that  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand  prevails  in  all  matters  affect- 
ing trade.  These  early  broilers  (or  frozen, 
late  chicks)  usually  come  into  market  about 
January,  and  remain  until  March,  when, 
they  begin  to  fall  in  price.  They  keep  the- 
prices  of  spring  broDers  down  to  a  certain 
extent,  but  at  no  time  can  they  compete- 
with  choice  spring  broilers  when  the  two- 
kinds  are  offered.  It  is  true,  as  we  stated,, 
that  the  frozen  stock  affects  the  general 
price,  but  there  is  a  wide  difference  between 
the  prices  of  the  two  kinds.  No  consumer 
will  buy  the  frozen  stock  in  preference  to 
the  other  unless  there  is  great  inducement 
offered  in  the  prices  for  so  doing. 


DETERIORATION  OF  BREEDS. 

It  is  a  mistake  made  on  nearly  all  farm* 
in  retaining  males  that  were  hatched  on  th» 
farm.  In  nearly  all  cases  where  disease 
takes  hold  of  a  flock  the  cause  may  be 
traced  to  inbreeding.  Turkeys  are  inbred 
more  than  any  other  class  of  poultry,  and 
this  was  probably  demonstrated  by  the  ex- 
periments at  the  Khode  Island  station 
where  the  introduction  of  wild  blood  made- 
a  most  marked  change  in  the  vigor  of  the 
stock.  It  is  true  that  our  farmers  often 
procure  new  blood  from  neighbors,  but 
there  are  but  few  communities  where  alt 
the  birds  belonging  to  the  farmers  of  their 
section  are  not  in  some  manner  related.and 
where  this  inbreeding  has  been  occurring 
for  years  the  effects  are  so  gradual  as  to  be 
unnoticed.  It  is  a  little  difficult  to  send 
off  a  letter  and  enclose  the  amount  for  a 
male  at  a  distance  and  it  is  neglected,  but 
the  result  is  disastrous,  yet  could  be 
avoided.  It  is  not  necessary  to  cross  dif- 
ferent varieties,  as  that  process  simply  de- 
stroys the  pure  breeds.  What  should  be 
done  is  to  procure  new  males  every  season, 
and  keep  up  the  vigor  of  the  pure  breeds.. 


BOTTOM  HEAT  IN  BROODERS. 

In  the  raising  of  chicks  with  brooders  the 
heat  should  come  on  the  chicks  from  above, 
the  same  as  with  the  hen.  Bottom  heat 
causes  leg  weakness  and  during  damp- 
weather  rheumatism  results.  Many  use- 
bottom  heat  because  such  brooders  can  bo 
made  at  less  cost  than  those  with  top  heat, 
but  it  i3  not  economical  to  use  any  kind 
that  does  not  enable  the  chicks  to  thrive 
and  grow  rapidly,  as  a  lew  weeks  in  the 
time  that  chicks  reach  the  market  means  » 
large  difference  in  the  prices. 
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MR.  PHILLIPS  ON  FAT  HENS,  ETC. 

Mr.  O.  P.Phillips,  Amo,  Indiana,  comes 
down  on  us  this  month  with  a  vengeance. 
He  read  Mr.  Devlin's  letter  and  our  reply. 
As  Mr.  Phillips  says,  we  always  like  to 
have  our  readers  "speak  out  in  meeting," 
and  not  to  allow  the  editor  to  "know  it 
all,"  hut  we  rather  think  that  Mr.  Phillips 
is  inviting  all  to  give  us  a  hammering.  But 
that  is  the  way  to  learn,  and  as  we,  as  well 
as  the  readers,  are  '•  seeking  after  truth," 
the  best  way  to  get  it  is  to  give  both  sides. 
Mr.  Phillips  says: 

"You  are  just  exactly  right  Mr.  Devlin, 
and  Mr.  Jacobs  is  just  exactly  wrong. 
When  you  reweigh  you  will  find  every  hen 
lighter  and  so  will  Mr.  Jacobs  when  he 
makes  the  experiment.  Just  about  a  year 
ago  I  called  attention  to  this  error  of  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  Poultry  Keeper, 
and  gave  the  results  of  mv  tests  in  the  mat- 
ter, and  I  think  everyone  except  Messrs. 
Jacobs  and  Boyer  agrees  with  me.  It 
doesn't  take  scales  to  tell  that  a  hen  is 
lighter  when  she  becomes  broody.  She  is 
so  much  lighter,  generally,  that  you  can 
tell  it  by  handling.  We  are  simply  forced 
to  the  conclusion  that  Bro.  Jacobs  is  a 
"Krank"  on  this  question  as  well  as  on 
scoring.  Probably  he  only  says  what  he 
does  to  get  us  to  hammer  him  a  little — 
rather  enjoys  it  I  guess. 

While  you  are  about  it,  Mr.  Editor,  Just 
tell  the  ].eople  they  are  using  too  much 
moisture  in  their  incubators.  Mr.  Camp- 
bell is  just  right. 

Also,  that  most  of  them  are  burning  too 
much  oil  in  their  brooders.  No  doubt 
about  it,  friends  ;  turn  the  lamp  down  half 
way.  Most  of  the  "  editors "  sav,  "Due  to 
lack  of  heat  at  night."  It's  all  bosh.  They 
have  been  roasted  instead  of  frozen,  no 
doubt. 

W  e  endorse  the  editor's  fight  for  ten  cent 
standards.   Keep  it  up. 

Look  out  for  Buff  Plymouth  Hocks. 
Somebody  got  took  in  this  year.  We  won- 
der how  many  got  chicks  th..  were  almost 
as  well  provided  with  leg  and  toe  feather- 
ing as  the  full  blooded  Buff  Cochin — quite 
a  fraud.  Stick  a  pin  here,  Bro.  Jacobs,  and 
when  you  get  "spasmodic"  "hammer" 
this  one. 

It  is  seldom  that  one  finds  out  exactly 
when  a  hen  begins  to  sit.  If  she  has  been 
on  the  nest  three  or  four  days  she  will  lose 
flesh,  because  she  may  not  come  off  to  feed, 
If  sbe  is  weighed  the  first  day  she  goes  on 
there  will  be  something  for  a  foundation. 
Mr.  Phillips  says  one  can  know  without 
scales.  The  scales,  however,  will  give  the 
facts  better  than  guessing. 

When  a  hen  begins  to  sit  she  is  prompted 
by  nature  to  store  up  a  supply  of  food  (fat) 
on  the  body  for  her  support  during  the_ 
period  of  incubation.  It  is  true  that  if  she 
is  attended  to  and  well  fed,  she  will  be 
fully  supplied  while  incubating,  but  the 
hen,  when  unassisted,  (steals  her  nest)  is 
poorer  at  the  end  of  the  time. 

If  the  hen  has  a  clutch  of  eggs  that  are 
•11  fertile  she  will  leave  the  nest  oftener 
than  when  there  are  no  chicks  in  the  eggs, 
because  the  animal  heat  of  the  chicks  will 
force  her  off.  She  then  seeks  food.  If  she 
was  poor  in  flesh,  and  remained  closely  on 
the  nest  and  received  no  assistance,  she 
would  incur  liability  of  death. 

Another  point  is  that  a  hen  may  be  fat 
yet  not  weigh  enough  to  show  it,  as  the 
production  of  eggs  may  take  from  her 
those  mineral  and  protein  elements  that 
would  be  appropriated  by  the  body,  yet 
leave  an  abundance  of  fat,  or  carbonaceous 
substance.  For  that  reason  it  has  been  no- 
ticed that  such  hens  become  soft-boned, 
their  flesh  is  flabby,  and  yet  they  will  be 
very  fat. 

We  have  tried  those  experiments.  We 
have  compelled  Leghorns  to  sit  and  Brah- 
mas  to  become  non-sitters,  the  next  year  re. 
versing  them.  We  have  made  Plymouth 
Rocks  sit  and  hatch  three  broods  in  a  year 
and  yet  keep  them  laying  the  next  year 
without  even  offering  to  sit.  Let  any  one 
kill  a  sitting  hen  as  soon  as  she  shows  the 
first  signs  of  being"  broody  and  the  fat  will 
be  found  abundant. 

Our  position  on  scoring  is  also  correct. 
We  do  not  believe  that  any  man  can  give  a 
hen  the  same  score  two  hours  apart.  It 
may  be  done,  but  not  on  the  "one  a  minute" 
system,  which  is  practiced  at  all  shows, 
whether  the  judge  be  "eminent"  or  not. 
They  have  been  put  to  such  tests  and 
failed. 

Down  this  way,  like  the  wise  virgins,  we 
keep  our  lamps  trimmed  and  use  plenty  of 
oil,  preferring  to  allow  the  chicks  to  move 
back  a  little  rather  than  to  have  them  be- 
come chilled.  If  error  is  made  let  it  be  on 
the  safe  side,  and  that  is  by  giving  plenty 
of  warmth  in  cold  weather. 


Our  readers  must  not  suppose  that  Mr. 
Thillips  is  a  "kicker  from  away  back." 
Lie  is  not,  but  he  is  not  afraid  to  "speak 
his  mind,"  and  he  is  also  an  experienced 
breeder  who  observes  and  knows.  We  are 
pleased  to  have  him  come  in  our  columns, 
and  we  have  no  doubt  he  will,  after  awhile, 
be  over  on  our  side  of  the  fence,  for  "while 
the  lamp  holds  out  to  burn,"  etc. 


FERTILITY  OF  EGGS. 

Mr.  A  Bicket,  in  giving  his  experience  in 
the  Beliable  Poultry  Journal,  gives  some 
observations  extending  over  twenty-two 
years,  and  we  have  considered  his  article 
one  that  will  be  very  interesting  to  our 
own  readers.   He  says: 

There  are  all  kinds  of  ideas  in  regard  to 
the  fertilization  of  eggs .  Some  claim  each 
egg  requires  the  service  of  the  male.  Mr. 
Felch,  in  regard  to  this  matter,  says  that 
four  to  five  eggs  are  impregnated  at  tho 
same  time,  or  have  access  to  become  so.  I 
go  a  little  further.  I  hold  that  five  to  six 
eggs  are  impregnated  at  the  same  time.  I 
also  claim  that  a  change  to  a  more  vigorous 
male  at  these  points  will  change  the  off- 
spring. 

All  of  our  hens  that  were  not  in  the 
breeding  pen  this  winter  were  running  at 
large  on  the  farm  without  any  male  with 
them  for  over  three  months,  when  I  turned 
a  Buff  Cochin  cockerel  out  with  thirty-five 
hens,  tS  raise  a  few  for  frying  and  family 
use.  On  the  sixth  day  after  the  male  was 
turned  out  with  them  we  saved  and  set 
sixteen  eggs  of  the  sixth  day's  laying,  and 
the  result  was  fourteen  chicks  from  sixteen 
eggs. 

Another  case  that  came  under  my  notice 
was  twelve  years  ago.  A  friend  of  mine 
raised  Black  Plymouth  Rocks  on  shares  for 
me.  I  furnished  and  mated  his  flock,  aud 
that  year  we  had  some  trouble  in  procuring 
a  male  to  suit,  and  his  hens  were  from 
Thanksgiving  of  the  fall  before  till  the  third 
day  of  March  without  any  male,  and  on  the 
latter  date  I  took  the  male  to  his  farm  and 
turned  him  in  with  them  at  four  o'clock  in 
the  evening.  My  friend  asked  me  how  soon 
he  could  save  eggs  to  set,  and  I  told  him  on 
the  sixth  day.  He  saved  eggs  on  that  date, 
being  the  ninth  day  of  March,  and  set  them, 
fifteen  eggs  under  each  hen.  He  had  forty- 
five  hens  in  the  flock,  and  on  March  30th  he 
took  thirteen  chicks  from  one  hen  and 
twelve  from  the  other.  An  examination 
proved  that  the  five  eggs  that  did  not  hatch 
had  not  been  fertilized.  During  the  whole 
season  that  one  male  was  all  that  was  used 
with  this  flock  and  the  eggs  hatched  extra 
well,  as  I  shipped  eggs  from  that  yard  in 
May  that  went  by  express  500  miles  away 
and  hatched  twelve  chicks  from  thirteen 
eggs. 

The  third  and  last  case  I  shall  cite  your 
readers  was  a  case  where  a  farmer  out  West 
moved,  on  the  first  day  of  March,  from  one 
farm  to  another.  When  they  moved  the 
poultry  they  missed  getting  one  pullet. 
About  a  month  after  that  the  man  went 
back  to  look  for  some  harness  that  he  bad 
forgot  and  on  looking  in  the  horse  manger 
he  found  the  missing  pullet  sitting  on  eggs, 
and  as  she  was  shy  she  flew  off  the  nest  and 
he  counted  twenty-one  eggs.  From  an  ex- 
amination he  found  that  they  had  been  set 
on  for  some  time,  and,  as  there  was  no  one 
living  on  the  farm  he  concluded  to  let  her 
alone.  On  each  Sunday  he  went  over  to 
see  how  his  pullet  was  getting  along,  ex- 
pecting to  surprise  his  wife  with  a  grand 
flock  of  downey  little  fellows.  He  was  not 
disappointed,  for  on  the  second  Sabbaih  he 
found  his  hen  and  all  but  one  egg  gone  from 
the  manger.  He  began  a  search  and  came 
upon  Biddy  with  twenty  healthy  chicks. 
There  was  not  a  farm  within  a  mile  from 
there. 

My  experience  ha*  been  that  eggs  will 
batch  after  the  male  has  been  separated 
from  the  female  for  from  ten  to  twenty- 
one  days.  Too  much  service  from  the  male 
is  of  more  harm  than  benefit.  I  have  al- 
ways found  that  from  matings  of  pairs  and 
trios  tne  hatch  is  poorer  if  the  male  is  kept 
constantly  with  the  females.  I  would  ad- 
vise every  one  who  keeps  small  pens  to 
keep  the  male  only  part  of  the  time  with 
the  females. 

As  to  how  soon  to  save  eggs  from  a  lay- 
ing hen  after  changing  males  I  will  say  that 
the  best  plan  is  to  keep  the  female  away 
from  the  male  for  five  days,  then  put  her 
with  the  male  ;  then  after  the  fifth  day  use 
the  eggs. 

The  above  shows  that  eggs  will  hatch 
that  were  layed  from  ten  days  to  three 
weeks  after  the  male  has  been  removed.  In 
our  own  experience  we  have  known  eggs 
to  hatch  that  were  If  ved  two  weeks  after 
the  male  was  removed  from  the  flock,  and 
on  changing  males,hy  removing  a  Plymouth 
Rock  and  substituting  a  Houdan,the  chicks 
came  true  from  the  fifth  egg  from  the  hen 
after  the  introduction  of  the  Houdan.  No 
mistake  could  be  made,  as  t lie  live  toes  of 
the  Houdan,  as  well  as  its  color  and  mina- 
ture  crest,  could  not  be  mistaken. 

KILL  THE  FLEAS— HOGS. 

A  subscriber  who  signs  himself  as  "H. 
H.  F.,"  Wahalak,  AIi>s.,  evidently  believes 
that  "devils  still  exist  in  swine,"  and  he  at- 
tributes mauy  of  the  ills  of  humanity  to 


that  source,  even  giving  the  hog  the  credit 
of  promoting  the  breeding  of  fleas.  He 
says : 

"I  notice  that  a  brother  in  the  South 
Wants  to  know  how  to  destroy  fleas.  I  can 
give  three  ways,  but  one  way  a  success. 
First  drown,  second  burn,  third  destroy 
the  hogs,  which  will  be  a  success,  and  the 
most  Christian  way,  for  when  a  man  keeps 
hogs  around  his  premises  he  makes  for 
himself  a  nuisance  for  his  wife  and  daugh- 
ters. The  hog  is  the  only  devil  we  need  be 
afraid  of  on  this  earth,  or  world  to  come. 
The  hog  is  the  cause  of  all  the  scrofulous 
diseases  the  people  are  troubled  with. 
Typhoid  fever,  biliousness,  chills  and 
fevers,  bowel  troubles,  diptheria,  consump- 
tion, and  many  other  diseases,  besides 
stealing,  robbing,  lying,  shooting,  murder- 
ing, and  all  the  troubles  that  humanity  is 
heir  to;  drinking  whiskey,  chewing  and 
smoking  tobacco,  and  drinking  coffee,  are 
all  caused  from  eating  hog,  a  vile  and 
filthy  compound,  a  human  destroyer  and 
doing  it  a  rapid  rate.  Poverty  teed  and 
devil  bait." 

We  present  the  above  as  something  a 
little  out  of  our  line,  but  as  we  are  a 
reformer,  and  favor  all  reforms,  the  above 
may  lead  others  to  think  on  the  subject. 
Whether  right  or  wrong,  nothing  is  lost  by 
presenting  the  views  of  others.  We  live  on 
vegetables  and  grain  (so  does  the  hard- 
working horse)  and  eat  no  kinds  of  meat. 
Reason — we  have  no  teeth. 

FOOD  AND  OYSTER  SHELLS. 

Mr.  B.  H.  Garner,  Maxville,  Ontario,  has 
been  interested  in  the  above,  and  gives  the 
reasons  for  his  views  on  the  subject  in  a 
plain  manner.  Although  the  subject  has 
been  discussed  by  us  before,  yet  to  our 
new  readers  the  following,  by  Air.  Garner, 
maybe  interesting: 

"  Ground  oyster  shells  may  till  the  bill 
of  fare  as  grit,  but  otherwise  they  are  of  110 
use  for  the  production  of  egs  shells,  as  the 
hens  receive  all  the  lime  they  need  from 
vegetable  matter  in  a  soluble  form." 

The  Farm  Advocate,  of  Canada,  discuss- 
ing the  above  assertion  of  Mr.  Garner, 
makes  use  of  remarks  which  have  really  no 
bearing  on  the  facts  and  thus  replies  to  Air. 
Garner,  saying: 

"If  Mr.  Garner  will  look  up  the  analysis 
of  vegetable  matter  and  eggs  he  will  see 
that  the  large  amount  of  lime  in  the  shell 
must  be  provided  by  some  material  which 
contains  more  lime  in  its  composition  than 
vegerable  matter,  such  as  limestone  grit, 
oyster  shells,  ground  bone,  etc.  An  experi- 
ment conducted  at  the  New  York  Experi- 
mental station  proved  that  lime  in  some 
form  was  necessary  for  the  production  of 
eggs,  that  oyster  shells  are  a  convenient 
and,  in  most  cases,  a  cheap  source  of  this 
material  and  that  if  broken  limestone  was 
used  as  grit  it  would  not  be  necessary  to 
feed  oyster  shells  or  other  material  contain- 
ing lime.  To  keep  fowls  plentifully  sup- 
plied with  sand  or  gravel  of  a  limestone 
nature  amounts  to  the  same  thing." 

If  there  is  lime  in  shells,  grit,  etc.,  the 
proportions  that  are  soluble  are  very  small. 
The  New  York  Experiment  Station,  after 
depriving  the  hens  of  all  lime  food  except 
shells,  found  that  only  a  portion  of  the 
shells  eaten  were  utilized,  and  also  stated 
that  there  was  doubt  ir  regard  to  the  mat- 
ter of  lime  provided  from  other  sources. 
The  lime  in  the  food  is  soluble.  A  pound 
of  bran  contains  enough  lime  for  five  eggs.  • 
A  pound  of  clover  hay  contains  enough  for 
three  eggs.  When  a  hen  receives  a  varied 
ration  she  eats  more  soluble  lime  every  day 
than  is  required  for  egg  production.  Milk 
contains  large  quantities  of  lime,  but  it 
comes  from  the  food. 

We  have  no  objection  to  feeding  grit  in 
the  shape  of  limestone  or  shells,  as  such 
materials  are  cheap  and  are  also  serviceable, 
but  the  reader  should  not  overlook  the 
foods  rich  in  mineral  matter,  as  the  sub- 
stances most  valuable  are  those  that  are 
soluble. 


WHY  FROST  IS  ON  THE  WALLS. 

Air.  Loretto  Hayford,  Belfast,  Me.,  sends 
us  a  solution  of  the  problem  that  Mr. 
Holmes  was  endeavoring  to  solve  in  our 
April  issue.  It  will  be  remembered  that* 
Mr.  Holmes  had  two  poultry  houses,  and 
they  were  both  alike,  but  one  of  them  was 
banked  up  with  earth  and  the  other  was 
not.  The  banked  house,  which  would  be 
supposed  to  be  free  from  frost,  had  frost 
on  the  walls.  Air.  Hayford  explains  the 
matter  as  follows: 

"I  notice  the  complaint  of  Air.  E.  AI. 
Holmes,  of  Lynn,  Alass.,  about  one  dry 
house  and  one  wet  one,  in  the  Poultry 
Keeper  for  April.  The  matter  is  as  plain 
as  A  B  C.  Just  read  the  article.  The  dry 
house  is  not  banked  up.  The  wet  house  is 
boarded  and  papered  to  the  ground  and 
banked  up.  Moisture  arises  from  all  soils 


at  all  times,  if  the  surface  be  not  frozen. 
In  the  house  that  is  banked  up  the  soil 
under  the  floor  probably  does  not  freeze,, 
aud  as  the  moisture  that  aiises  cannot  get 
out  at  the  sides,  on  account  of  the  banking, 
it  must  go  up  into  the  house,  and  this  is  just 
what  makes  that  house  wet.  There  is  no 
thoory  about  this  with  me.  I  know  it  to 
be  a  fact  I  have  three  hen  houses  all  set 
near  each  other,  where  the  ground  falls  off. 
Thev  all  set  level  with  a  wall  under  the 
sills,  and  on  the  inside  thev  are  all  filled 
level  with  the  bottomot  the  sills,  with  small' 
field  rocks  and  on  top  of  the  rocks,  to  a 
level  with  the  top  ot  the  sills,  is  loam, 
gravel,  road  washings,  etc.  These  houses- 
are  all  three  years  old.  Two  of  them  have 
been  thoroughly  banked  up  each  year  and 
each  winter  they  have  been  wet,  just  as  I 
said  they  would  be  when  I  allowed  them  to- 
be  banked.  The  one  not  banked  has  been 
as  dry  as  a  bone  at  all  times.  In  the  very 
coldest  weather  the  two  banked  houses 
would  have  nearly  a  half  inch  of  white- 
frost  adhering  to  the  inside  of  the  roof. 

No  more  banking  of  poultry  houses  for 
me,  for  it  has  cost  me  many  dollars.  Hens 
can  stand  dry  cold  air,  and  attend  to  busi- 
ness, but  damp  air,  with  the  mercury  ten 
or  twenty  below  zero  will  knock  the  very 
hardiest  of.breeds  all  to  pieces." 

We  wish  to  express  our  thanks  to  Mr. 
nayford,  as  we,  too,  have  been  instructed. 
It  is  cow  as  plain  as  can  be  and  we  can  see 
just  how  it  could  happen.  It  also  shows 
the  advantage  of  a  paper  like  this  in  having, 
such  intelligent  readers,  as  they  kindly  as- 
sist where  the  editor  does  not  "  know  it 
all."  The  editor,  however,  is  wise  enough, 
to  know  that  he  has  much  to  learn. 

FFOST  IN  POULTRY  HOUSES. 

Atr.  A.  W.  AlcCallum,  Sibley,  Iowa,  has> 
found  difficulty  last  winter  with  frost  on 
the  walls  of  his  poultry  house,  and  he  con- 
siders the  present  as  an  excellent  time  to 
discuss  the  matter.  Other  readers  are  with 
him  on  the  subject.  Air.  McCallum  says: 

"During  the  last  winter  I  have  encount- 
ered one  difficulty  that  I  am  not  able  to 
contend  with.  During  the  coldest  weather 
last  winter  the  north  side  of  my  poultry 
house  would  be  covered  with  frost  and 
then  when  a  warm  day  would  come  the 
frost  would  melt,  run  down  and  moisten 
the  straw  I  had  on  the  pen  floors. 

My  friends  have  suggested  three  reme- 
dies, any  of  which  I  am  ready  to  adopt  if  it 
will  only  be  a  "sure  cure."  One  tells  me 
to  put  in  a  ventilator  and  it  will  keep  the 
warm,  moist  air  from  collecting  on  the 
sides  of  the  house,  but  when  I  recall  the 
fact  that  the  thermometer  goes  down  as 
far  as  twenty  degrees  below  zero,  and  some- 
times as  low  as  thirty-six  degrees  below,  I 
am  just  a  little  afraid  to  make  an  opening 
in  the  top  of  my  house. 

Another  tells  me  to  make  a  double  wall 
onthe  north  side  and  leave  a  dead  air  space 
and  then  no  frost  will  collect  there.  Still 
another  tells  me  to  put  in  a  hot  water  sys- 
tem. 

Which  the  best  scheme  is  I  do  not  know, 
and  1  appeal  to  you  and  the  readers  of  this 
paper.  I  would  especially  like  to  hear 
your  views  on  the  artificial  heating  ques- 
tion.. 

We  believe  that  the  double  wall  would 
be  the  best  of  the  plans  suggested,  with  a 
stable  lantern  hung  up  not  only  to  raise 
the  temperature  a  little  but  to  dry  the  air. 

In  regard  to  heating  a  house  the  difficulty 
is  that  the  hens,  if  kept  in  a  heated  apart- 
ment, become  more  subject  to  disease  if 
they  go  outside,  being  less  capable  of  with- 
standing the  cold.  If  a  very  moderate  heat 
is  maintained,  however,  (not  exceeding 
sixty  degrees)  it  might  be  an  advantage. 
We  will  be  pleased  go  hear  from  our  read* 
ers  on  the  subject. 


GOVERNMENT  WHITEWASH. 

Here  is  a  recipe  for  whitewash  that  is 
used  by  the  goverment  on  its  light  houses 
and  is  said  to  be  nearly  as  durable  on  wood, 
brick  or  stone,  as  oil  paint,  while  very 
much  cheaper.  Slack  half  a  bushel  ol 
good,  fresh  lime  in  boiling  water,  keeping 
it  covered  during  the  process.  Strain  it 
and  add  a  peck  of  salt  dissolved  in  water; 
three  pounds  of  ground  rice  boiled  to  a  thin 
paste;  half  pound  powdered  Spanish  whit, 
ing,  and  a  pound  of  clear  glue,  dissolved 
in  warm  water.  Mix  these  well  together 
and  let  the  mixture  stand  for  several  days 
Keep  the  wash  thus  prepared  in  a  kettle  or 
portable  furnace,  and  put  on  as  hot  as  pos. 
slble. 

INCREASE  OF  LICE. 

During  very  warm  weather  only  two  or 
three  days  are  required  for  the  poultry 
house  to  be  overrun  with  countless  millions 
of  lice,  and  they  wilt  swarm  in  the  nests, 
on  the  roosts  and  invade  the  walla  and  ceil- 
ing. Keep  them  down.  Drench  the  house 
with  strong  soapsuds,  or  with  a  solution  of 
concentrated  lye,  scattering  lime  freely 
over  the  floor  aud  vards. 
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MANY  SUBJECTS  IN  ONE. 

L.  P.  DIETERICH,  AURORA,  ILL. 

I  am  a  subscriber  to  your  paper  and 
would  like  to  say  that  I  am  very  well  satis- 
fied with  it.  Each  number  contains  much 
useful  information  which  no  one  who 
wishes  to  raise  poultry  should  miss  know- 
ing. 1 1  had  had  the  paper  a  year  ago,  I  am 
certain  I  could  have  raised  about  one-third 
more  of  the  chicks  which  were  hatched 
than  I  did,  all  because  I  fed  them  mostly  on 
corumeal,  but  I  did  not  know  any  better. 

You  often  have,  in  your  paper,paragraph3 
wherein  they  speak  about  how  good  it  is  to 
plow  the  chicken  runs.  Then  there  are 
others  who  say  they  raise  all  kinds  of  fruits 
in  their  hen-yards.  Now  you  say  that  hens 
lay  the  best  when  in  lots  of  not  more  than 
twenty,  and  they  should  have  a  house  of 
about  10x12  feet.  I  have  also  seen  in  your 
paper  pictures,  or  engravings,  of  hen- 
houses built  so  that  there  are  from  five  to 
twelve  rooms  under  one  roof.  Not  only 
have  I  seen  them  in  your  paper  but  in  others 
as  well.  If  there  are,  we  will  say,  ten 
rooms  under  one  roof,  all  in  a  row  and  each 
twelve  feet  square,  and  each  should  have  a 
yard,  it  is  natural  that  each  yard  can  be  but 
twelve  feet  broad.  Now  suppose  there 
were  a  row  of  trees  in  these  yards,  how  can 
you  plow  them  ?  There  are  always  from 
two  to  three  feet  next  to  the  fence  that  one 
cannot  get  at  with  a  horse  plow.  I  do  not 
under  any  circumstances  want  to  criticize 
anybody's  way  of  doing  a  thing;  I  only 
want  tolearn  the  best  way  of  doing  a 
thing. 

Then  about  the  old  hen  that  wants  to  sit. 
Suppose  she  wants  to  set,  I  breali  her  up 
and  she  then  begins  to  lay.  People  say  she 
will  begin  to  lay  sooner  "if  she  is  broken 
from  sitting  than  if  she  were  allowed  to 
raise  a  brood  of  chickens.  Suppose  she 
does.  What  is  the  cause  ?  Hasn't  she  got 
the  eggs  in  her  all  the  time,  (I  mean  the 
germ).  In  fact,  what  I  want  to  know  is, 
why  a  hen  lays  sooner  after  she  wants  to 
set  and  is  broken  than  she  does  if  you  let 
her  set.  Are  the  germs  of  the  eggs  all  in  a 
chick  when  born,  or  do  they  grow  as  the 
chick  grows  ?  These  may  seem  foolish 
questions  for  some  people  to  ask,  but  I 
would  like  to  find  out.  I  would  also  like 
to  have  your  opinion  about  my  hen  house. 
As  I  had  no  other  plans  excepting  my  own 
to  go  by  when  I  built  it,  I  built  it  as  I 
thought  best,  and  here  is  a  description  : 
Size,  10x12  feet ;  front,  five  feet  above  the 
ground.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  I  built  it 
by  the  side  of  another  building,  I  had  to 
make  the  north  end  higher  than  the  south, 
Bouth  side,  three  feet  aLova  the  ground;  all 
windows  with  blinds  to  ljt  down  at  night, 
also  two  windows  on  the  east  side.  I  dug 
out  about  one  and  one-half  feet  of  dirt, 
bricked  it  from  the  bottom,  heaped  tbe  dirt 
that  I  had  dug  out  against  tbe  bricks,  which 
were  built  three  feet  high,  and  then  built  of 
boards  on  top  of  the  bricks.  This  made  a 
house  as  I  described  above.  I  cemented  the 
brick.  The  floor  was  nothing  but  tbe 
ground.  It  was  twelve  degrees  below  zero 
here  last  winter  and  it  never  froze  hard 
enough  over  night  but  that  the  chickens 
could  drink  water  that  was  out  in  the  hen- 
house over  night.  Wo  matter  how  cold  it 
was,  if  tbe  sun  shone,  it  always  would  be 
between  fifty  and  sixty  degrees  in  the  house 
by  11  o'clock.  JJy  chickeus  were  mostly 
hatched  last  May.  Most  of  them  were  lay- 
ing by  the  latter  part  of  October,  and  layed 
all  winter.  I  have  mostly  Brown  Legtioms 
and  would  like  to  say  that  as  far  as  I  am 
eoncerned,  I  think  they  are  equal  to  any, 
and  much  better  than  the  Brahma.  I  also 
had  a  few  common  hens  and  two  Bantams, 
in  all  twenty-nine  hens  and  one  rooster.  He 
is  a  big  Brown  Leghorns  and  weighs  five 
pounds  and  two  ouuces.  In  January  I  had 
a  bantam  to  set.  She  was  so  small  and  the 
weather  was  so  cold  that  I  did  not  at  first 
want  to  set  her,  but  finally  I  thought  I 
would  try  it.  I  gave  her  three  of  my  own 
Leghorn  eggs  and  put  her  down  in  the  cel- 
lar. It  froze  water  to  solid  ice  every  night 
for  four  or  five  nights  after  I  set  her.  The 
eecond  week  in  February  she  came  off  the 
nest  with  three  little  chicks,  which  are  now 
running  around  with  the  other  hens.  I 
have  also  nineteen  other  little  chicks,  one 
week  old,  out  of  twenty-two  eggs.  I  only 
gave  each  hen  eleven  eggs,  as  I  thought  it 
enough  in  cold  weather.  I  only  say  this  to 
8how  that  the  hens  and  cockerel  must  be 
healthy  or  the  chickens  from  those  eggs 
would  not  be. 

My  hen  house  is  three  feet  under  ground, 
where  as  nearly  everybody  says  it  should 
be  at  least  one  foot  above  the  level  of  the 
surrounding  ground.  I  would  like  your 
opinion  about  building  partly  underground 
where  there  is  gravel,  nice  and  high,  good 
slope  and  things  kept  clean.  I  always  have 
straw  and  leaves  on  the  floor,  and  the  hens 
have  to  scratch.  Your  paper  says  this  right, 
but  there  is  an  article  which  says:  "Sweep 
the  floor  of  your  hen  house  clean  every  day, 
or  at  least  twice  a  week."  Now  I  did  not  do 
so,  and  I  would  like  to  ask  if  it  would  be  a 
good  thing,  in  case  a  man  had  ten  or  twelve 
hen  houses,  to  cover  the  floor  of  each  with 
from  four  to  six  inches  of  straw  or  leaves, 
and  then  sweep  it  all  out  two  or  three 
times  a  week.  Would  not  that  take  a  great 
deal  of  straw  and  a  great  deal  of  labor  ?  I 
hope  vou  will  excuse  the  long  letter,  but  I 
am  a  beginner  and  want  to  find  out  all  I 
can ;  that  is  all  the  excuse  I  can  give.  I  am 
eagerly  looking  forward  to  the  receipt  cf 
next  month's  number.  Success  to  the 
Poultry  Keeper. 

[Yards  may  be  spaded  or  plowed.  Hens 
begin  to  sit  again  because  of  being  overfat. 
The  hen  house  is  a  good  one. — Ed.] 


IMPROVEMENTS  IN    INCUBATOR  AND 
BROODER. 

WM,  RULLMAN,  ANNAPOLIS,  MD. 

I  wish  to  renew  my  subscription  to  your 
paper,  The  Poultry  Keeper,  and  en- 
close the  necessary  amount  for  same.  I 
have  made  an  improved  Poultry  Keeper 
hot  water  incubator.  Instead  of  a  drawer 
at  the  end  where  the  spigot  is,  I  made  two 
doors  at  the  side,  one  inside  glass  door  and 
one  outside  plain  board  door;  two  egg 
trays,  each  to  hold  fifty  eggs,  and  one  extra 
tray  for  turning  a  tray  full  at  the  time  •  and 
in  place  of  the  ventilating  tube  I  bored,  or 
cut,  a  hole  one  and  one-half  inch  in  centre 
of  bottom,  with  slide  underneath.  I  have 
legs  to  it,  which  places  the  bottom  eighteen 
inches  from  the  floor,  and  instead  of  mois- 
ture cups  in  trays  I  have  a  pan  for  water 
under  each  tray.  Then  I  put  asbestos  on 
top  and  sides  of  the  tank.  It  works  well. 
I  also  made  an  improved  Harper  brooder.so 
the  floor  is  not  hot,  but  hardly  warm  at  100 
degrees  three  or  four  inches  from  the  floor. 
I  made  it  in  such  a  way  so  as  to  utilize  all 
the  heat  from  the  lamp.  The  heat  strikes 
against  a  radiator,  one  inch  deep,  ufider  the 
floor,  with  asbestos  tacked  under  tbe  floor 
also,  and  at  the  four  corners  of  the  radiator 
I  put  a  half  inch  hole  to  let  cool  air  in  from 
the  bottom  instead  of  the  four  one-half  inch 
cool-air  tubes,  so  the  heat  from  the  radiator 
conies  up  into  the  chicken  cbamber  through 
a  one  and  one-half  inch  tube,  with  an  extra 
tube  two  and  one-half  inches  in  diameter 
around  the  heat  tube  to  keep  the  chicks 
from  crowding  around  the  centre  tube. 
The  smoke  goes  up  the  four  tubes  in  the 
corners  which  makes  heat  there  also,  and 
out  at  the  top,  in  center  of  top  heater.  I 
have  another  inside  the  brooder  which 
works  well  also,  and  both  incubator  and 
brooder  cost  me  nearly  §10.00,  not  counting 
my  labor,  as  I  made  both  at  night  after  my 
days'  work  was  done.  That  is  why  I  kept 
you  waiting  for  my  subscription. 

I  think  the  hot  water  incubator  is  a  better 
and  cleaner  plan  than  by  using  a  lamp  and 
boiler,  as  it  makes  no  unpleasant  odor  in 
the  room  and  no  dirt  from  coal  oil  and 
lamp.  Don't  you  think  it  best  to  keep  some 
water  in  the  incubator  for  moisture  to  the 
eggs  from  the  beginning  of  incubation  1  As 
it  looks  natural  because  when  a  hen  makes 
her  nest  on  the  moist  earth,  she  provides 
moisture  to  the  eggs  from  the  beginning, 
both  from  earth  as  well  as  from  the  body  of 
the  hen,  and  if  the  hen  has  her  nest  in  a  dry 
place,  and  has  the  chance,  when  she  comes 
off  to  eat  she  will  also  look  for  and  scratch 
herself  in  moist  earth,  and  vice  versa.  I 
should  have  stated  before  that  I  have  also 
under  my  brooder,  around  the  lamp  chim- 
ney, a  tin  sleeve  with  holes  at  the  bottom  to 
help  to  keep  the  chimney  cool  and  drive  up 
the  heat. 

[We  do  not  advise  moisture  pans. 
You  are  mistaken  about  the  hen  preferring 
a  moist  nest.  She  prefers  a  cool  place  in 
summer  and  a  warm  place  in  winter.— Ed.] 


INCUBATOR  EXPERIENCE. 

judson  tomlinson,  (no  postoffice.) 

In  the  columns  of  the  Poultry  Keeper 
you  say  you  want  to  hear  everybody's  ex- 
perience. Well,  mine  has  not  been  very 
encouraging,  still  we  are  going  to  try  our 
luck  again,  We  put  197  eggs  into  the  incu- 
bator. The  result  is  nearly  as  follows: 
Seventy-seven  little  downy  chicks  in  per- 
fect order,  one  deformed,  eight  dead  after 
coming  or  partly  coming  out  of  the  shell, 
some  fifty  or  sixty  died  in  the  shell.  The 
first  week  -we  lost  seven,  then  for  three 
weeks  they  thrived  nicely,  but  after  they 
were  four  weeks  old  they  died  off  very 
rapidly.  In  some  cases  the  rectum  bleeds, 
in  others  it  turns  out  for  one-half  inch  and 
they  linger  along  for  four  or  five  days. 
Some  of  them  have  fits  or  spasms.  We 
have  now  only  twenty-seven  left.  We 
have  fed  them  corn  meal  dampened  with 
milk,  bread  crumbs,  curd,  fresh  meat, 
cracklings,  worms,  millet  seed,  wheat 
screenings,  corn  chops  and  lettuce.  They 
have  also  had  sand  (and  it  has  plenty  of 
gravel  in  it)  to  scratch  in,  also  ashes  with 
burnt  bone ;  then  again,  leaves,  fresh  dirt. 
We  have  tried  to  give  them  everything  that 
was  necessary  or  that  we  could  obtain. 
What  do  you  suppose  is  the  matter  with 
them  ?  They  are  feathering  nicely  and  are 
such  bright  littl  echicks;  the  incubator  is 
a  home  made  one  and  has  two  lamps  and 
pans  of  water  to  create  moisture.  The 
party  from  whom  we  got  it  gave  no  direc- 
tions to  sprinkle  once  a  day,  the  second 
week  and"  the  third  day  to  sprinkle  twice  a 
day,  which  we  did.  The  eggs  in  the  front 
hatched  better  than  those  in  the  back. 
Why  was  that  ?  The  incubator  was  per- 
fectly level.  So  many  of  the  eggs  were 
pipped  nicely,  enough  almost  to  get  the 
chicks'  head  out,  but  they  did  not  have 
strength  to  complete  the  job.  AVe  helped  a 
few  out  but  found  they  were  not  matured 
enoueb.  Why  was  it  that  so  many  died  in 
the  shell?  We  receive  your  paper  regu- 
larly and  like  it  very  much,  During  the 
blizzard  here  we  cried  your  way  (the  way 
you  suggested),  and  made  our  chickens 
huddle  in  the  straw  to  keep  warm,  but 
some  of  them  smothered,  so  we  let  them  go 
back  into  the  roosts. 

[You  use  too  much  moisture.  Do  not 
sprinkle  eggs.  Give  ne  moisture  the  first 
two  weeks.  Then  use  sponges.  Feed 
chicks  only  four  times  a  day,  and  have  bo 
food  left  over.-  Ed.] 


LAYED  IN  THE  WINTER. 

JOSEPH  WHIT  WORTH,  EG  AN.  S.  DAKOTA. 

For  the  last  three  years  I  have  been 
thinking  of  sending  you  my  experience 
with  poultry.  Well,  to  commence,  I  must 
say  that  had  it  not  been  for  the  Poultry 
Keeper  I  should  have  been  in  the  dark  yet 
as  to  making  hens  pay,  etc.  Having  read 
much  I  have  learned  much.  I  have  300  lay- 
ing hens  and  generally  have  from  200  to  300 
chickens  in  the  early  spring.  Last  fall  I 
had  over  one  hundred  fine  (not  culls)  full 
blooded  cockerels  and  pullets,  for  I  keep 
nothing  else.  They  were  fit  forany breeder 
and  I  have  sold  all  but  five  cockerels. 
Could  have  sold  fifty  more  pullets  if  I  had 
had  them  to  spare.  I  have  not  sold  one  un- 
der $1.50  each,  the  bulk  having  been  sold 
from  two  to  four  dollars.  I  have  shipped 
some  to  quite  large  henntries  East.  I  have 
never  Advertised  in  any  paper  except  my 
own  town  paper,  but  through  breeding 
the  best  and  having  sold  good  stock  and 
eggs,  one  sale  has  made  me  many  more. 

The  first  year  I  started  out  to  make 
chickens  my  sole  business,  (five  years  ago). 
I  spent  over  $100  in  fowls  and  eggs,  paying 
for  one  trio  $25,  besides  expressage,  S1.65. 
I  bought  eggs  at  $3.00  and  $4.00  a  sitting. 
My  wife  thought  I  had  gone  insane  about 
the  old  "biddy,"'  but  she  has  nothing  to  say 
now  against  fowls  not  paying,  when  she 
saw  the  returns  coming  quite  favorably  last 
year— January,  1893,  to  December  31st.  Af- 
ter deducting  for  feed  and  other  expenses, 
even  to  a  postage  stamp— for  I  keep  a  cor- 
rect accout  even  to  a  cent — the  fowls  netted 
us  a  clear  profit  of  §379.28,  and  I  have  some 
new,  good  poultry  houses  bssides.  In  1894 
I  am  looking  for  double  that  amount,  for  I 
intend  to  raise  and  sell  a  great  deal  of  stock 
in  the  fall. 

Sickness,  why  I  do  not  know  what  that 
is.  My  fowls  have  never  had  a  day's  sick- 
ness, since  I  started  in,  and  that  is  five 
years  ago.  I  will  allow  that  I  have  ac- 
quired a  great  deal  of  experience  and  judg- 
ment from  the  Poultry  Keeper  in  the 
manner  of  how  to  feed  and  keep  away  lice. 
My  wife  desires  me  to  say,  before  I  close 
this,  that  she  has  the  rearing  and  manage- 
ment of  young  chicks,  and  can  rear  fully 
ninety-six  per  cent,  of  all  her  hatches.  I 
want  to  say,  also,  that  all  winters  yet,  and 
we  get  clown  to  forty  below  zero  some- 
times, we  always  have  gotten  three  and 
four  dozen  eggs  a  day.  ShaU  send  you  a 
photograph  of  my  houses  this  spring,  and 
thiuk  you  will  like  my  plans,  as  I  give 
them  plenty  of  room. 

I  would  give  your  readers  my  way  of 
feeding  for  winter  layers  as  I  know  they 
would  get  eggs  if  they  would  try  it.  "Oh,5' 
they  may  say,  "he  has  a  warm  house,"  but 
it  is  not  so,  for  my  house  this  winter  has 
been  very  cold,  as  I  had  to  move  late  in  the 
fall,  and  did  not  get  my  houses  as  they 
should  have  been,  for  I  like  to  be  as  kind 
to  my  dumb  animals  as  to  my  children. 
Keep  sending  the  Poultry  Keeper,  for 
it  is  a  welcome  visitor.  I  am  sorry  it  does 
not  come  every  week. 

TWO  EGGS  A  DAY.— A  REMEDY  FOR  LICE. 

MRS.  SOPHIA  SNYDER,  REEDTOWN,  OHIO. 

I  am  very  busy  with  my  chickens.  I 
have  one  lot  which  contains  twenty-five 
hens  and  five  roosters,  and  another  lot  in 
which  are  ten  roosters  The  ten  roosters 
I  wish  to  dispose  of  as  soon  as  I  can.  My 
hens  had  lice  on  them.  I  purchased  two 
pounds  of  insect  powder  and  my  little  sou 
and  I  caught  each  ben,  and  dusted  her  well 
with  the  powTder.  I  did  that  for  about  three 
days  and  the  lice  are  all  gone.  I  got  three 
or  four  dozen  eggs  a  day  all  the  winter.  I 
have  a  pullet  from  last  summer  that  layed 
two  eggs  each  day ;  she  only  lays  every 
other  day,  but  each  time  lays  two  good 
sized  eggs.  What  do  you  think  of  that  for 
a  pullet  ?  I  cannot  do  without  the  Poul- 
try Keeper  and  wish  it  came  every  week 
instead  of  every  month.  INow  how  to  pre- 
vent little  chickens  from  getting  the  gapes: 
Take  old  pie  pans  and  let  them  take  their 
food  from  off  of  them  ;  do  not  let  them  eat 
off  of  the  ground.  And  here  is  my  plan  for 
a  drinking  pan :  Take  two  new  pie  plates ; 
take  those  with  the  sides  straight  down, 
one  for  the  bottom  and  the  other  for  the 
top,  and  cut  holes  and  put  hinge  and  clasp 
to  hold  it  shut,  with  a  handle  on  top. 

NO  MORE  SCRUBS  FOR  HIM. 

I.  F.  BIDDLE,  LOUISIANA,  MO. 

I  am  breeding  four  varieties  of  fowls  and 
like  chickens  so  well  that  I  do  not  know 
which  of  the  four  kinds  I  like  best.  Several 
of  my  neighbors  have  thoroughbred  poul- 
try and  are  doing  well.  Three  years  ago 
there  was  scarcely  a  thoroughbred  around 
here.  Mr.  D.  Y.  Hayden  purchased  a  flock 
of  pure-bred  fowls,  and  then  everybody 
wanted  pure-breds,  and  most  everybody 
thinks  well  of  them.  It  is  my  opinion  that 
in  a  few  years  there  will  be  very  few,  if 
any,  excepting  thoroughbred  fowls  in  this 
country.  Common  fowls  do  not  pay ;  they 
do  not  lay  well ;  they  look  bad  in  a  yard ; 
the  little  chicks  are  weak  and  do  not  feather 
early ;  they  are  so  small  usually  that  it 
takes  three  or  four  to  make  a  good  square 
meal  for  a  family ;  they  are  not  ready  for 
market  until  almost  fall.  The  thorough- 
breds are  better  layers  and  the  young  chicks 
are  ready  for  market  early  in  the  season. 
And,  when  persons  look  at  your  fowls,they 
will  admire  and  comment  on  their  beauty. 
So  I  advise  exerybody  who  attempts  to 
raise  chicksns  to  have  the  pure  breeds  by 
all  means.  My  best  wishes  to  all  who  have 
this  kind,  and  also  take  the  Poultry 
Keeper. 


HOW  SHE  FED  FOR  EGGS. 

MISS  A.  F.  HYDE,  FRAMINGHAM,  MA8S. 

I  have  been  very  much  interested  in  pe- 
rusing  the  March  number  of  your  paper 
It  has  been  a  great  help  to  me  since  I  be- 
came interested  in  poultrv.  There  are 
some  bright  things  along  side  the  instruc- 
tive points.  We  like  to  know  the  doings 
and  experiences  of  the  many  readers  of  this 
valuable  paper,  and  they  have  our  best 
wishes  for  their  success. 

There  seems  to  be  a  great  cry  about  hens 
not  laying.  They  all  think  they  feed  right, 
and  mean  to  give  the  best  of  care.  Some 
feed  too  much,  others  not  enough.  Per- 
haps they  don't  give  attention  to  keeping 
them  busy.  I  don't  profess  to  be  an  ex- 
pert, and  I  don't  indulge  in  any  fancy  breed 
as  mine  are  a  cross  breed.  With  Leghorns, 
Plymouth  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes  and 
White  Leghorns  I  have  had  no  experience 
until  the  last  four  years,  and  my  teachers 
have  been  the  Poultry  Keeper  and  Farm 
and  Fireside. 

I  do  not  devote  all  my  time  to  them,  for  I 
have  many  domestic  duties,  but  what  time 
I  do  give  them  I  try  to  study  for  their  best 
good  and  my  interest,  and  they  pay  me 
well,  are  very  social  and  tell  me  all  they 
think  of  it.  They  do  not  stand  for  polite- 
ness for  they  all  talk  at  once. 

In  the  matter  of  feeding  (I  speak  now  of 
winter  months),  I  always  give  a  hot  break- 
fast and  warm  water  to  drink,  composed  of 
mash  and  shorts,  ground  oats,  sometimes 
corn  meal,  a  portion  of  animal  meal,  and  if 
I  have  scraps  from  the  table  I  chop  them 
up  fine  and  give  less  of  meal.  Sometimes  I 
scatter  oats  where  they  will  scratch  for  it. 

During  the  forenoon  I  hang  cabbage 
where  they  will  have  to  jump  high  for  it,  or 
apples,  or  lawn  clippings,  (which  I  take 
pains  to  dry  in  the  shade  during  summer). 
During  one  and  two  o'clock  I  scatter  more 
oats  or  corn  in  the  litter.  I  aim  to  keep 
them  busy,  not  to  overfeed  them.  You  can 
scatter  a  few  handfuls  and  it  will  help  them 
at  work  a  long  time,and  in  reality  you  have 
not  gixeu  them  much.  Some  days  I  find 
lots  of  eggs  early,  but  always  go  from  their 
hot  mash  to  tbe  nest. 

Once  or  twice  a  week  I  give  raw  meat 
cut  fine,  and  mixed  with  meal  to  separate 
the  pieces.  This  hour  I  call  the  time  for 
gymnasiums.  I  throw  a  few  pieces  at  a 
time  and  they  aU  run,  then  quickly  in  an- 
other direction,  and  you  need  to  do  it 
quickly,  for  those  that  fail  one  time  will 
be  on  the  alert  again.  Then  a  spell  of 
busy  talking,  then  jump  on  to  the  roost. 

I  have  three  pens,  numbering  forty-two 
hens.  Since  this  year  came  in,  up  to  March 
12th,  they  have  laid  1,38S  eggs  in  sixty-nine 
days.  In  pen  No.  3  are  four  July  pullets, 
which  I  did  not  thiuk  would  lay  till  spring, 
so  I  put  them  by  themselves,  but  since  Feb. 
1st,  thirty-nine  days,  they  have  layed  132 
eggs,  or  thirty-three  each.  This  record  is 
included  in  tne  1,388.  The  last  eleven  days 
were  thirty-six  eggs.  Let  me  hear  from 
others. 

The  "fresh  air1  question  is  sufficiently 
discussed.  Clean  platforms,  free  use  of 
"Death  to  lice,,:  and  the  houses  will  be 
sweet  and  fresh.  Door  should  be  left  open 
on  bright  days  for  awhile,  aud  they  will  get 
ail  the  fresh  air  needed. 

I  have  had  no  sickness  this  winter.  I 
only  keep  poultry  for  eggs  aud  for  the  table. 
Yes  it  pays.  I  hope  I  have  not  made  too 
long  a  story,  but  I  am  interested  to  hear 
from  other  lovers  of  poultry. 


HOW  SHE  RAISES  CHICKS. 

MRS.  JOHN  SWEENEY,  HEBRON,  LND. 

I  have  taken  the  Poultry  Keeper  for 
several  years.  It  has  helped  me  very  much 
in  poultry  raising.  As  I  was  reading^  my 
March  number  1  came  across  Mr.  L.  A. 
Leehmann's  letter  aud  it  has  taught  me  quite 
a  lesson  in  operating  au  incubator. 

I  bought  a  200-egg  capacity  incubator  and 
200-chick  capacity  brooder  about  three 
years  ago.  1  have  had  such  bad  luck  that  I 
gave  up  running  my  incubator  this  year, 
until  1  read  Mr.  L.  A.  Leehmann's  letter. 
He  "has  hit  the  points"  so  well  that  1  have 
full  confidence  in  every  word  he  has  writ- 
ten. Now,  as  he  has  good  luck  in  hatching, 
I  have  good  luck  in  raising  them,  and  I  will 
trv  and  tell  how  I  raise  them. 

I  had  a  hatch,  late  last  summer,  of  eighty- 
five  chicks  out  of  200  eggs,  and  not  lose  but 
very  few  of  them.  I  had  a  warm  room  with 
my  brooder  in.  Wken  I  took  the  chicks  out 
of  the  incubator  I  had  the  brooder  heated 
to  100  degrees,  with  a  paper  on  the  bottom.- 
I  let  the  thermometer  fall  about  two  de 
grees  a  day  for  three  weeks. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  week  I  let  them 
out  of  the  brooder  in  the  run.  The  run  is 
is  about  four  feet  square  and  upon  legs  as 
high  as  the  brooder  door,  so  when  they  get 
chilly  they  can  go  in  the  brooder.  At  first 
vou  will  have  to  teach  them  to  go  back. 
The  main  poiut  in  raising  little  chicks  is  to 
keep  them  warm  enough.  I  hang  my  ther- 
mometer in  the  middle  of  the  back  or  front 
(but  it  is  easier  to  see  in  the  back)  of  the 
brooder,  with  the  bulb  one  inch  from  the 
bottom. 

I  do  not  feed  them  the  first  twenty-four 
hours,  then  feed  them  boiled  eggs  for  a  feed 
or  two.  Then  I  mix  one  handful  of  grit, 
three  eggs,  one  tablespoonful  of  salt,  three 
teaspoonfuls  of  soda,  two  quarts  of  corn 
meal,  and  stir  in  sour  milk  till  thin,  and 
bake  it  like  Johnny  cake  but  not  hard.  I 
bake  it  every  day.  Don't  feed  anything 
that  is  stale.  I  have  a  water  fountain  for 
them  to  drink  out  of,  so  that  they  can't  get 
wet.  I  put  fresh  water  in  twice  a  day, 
morning  and  night.  At  night  I  shut  them 
in  the  brooder. 
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THEY  WILL  NOT  SIT. 

MRS.  C.  GOMPERTS,  LADY  LAKE,  FLA. 

I  noticed  an  article  in  a  back  number  of 
the  Poultry  Keeper  relative  to  making 
nens  sit.  1  have  been  in  despair  this  win- 
ter. I  have  fifty  liens — thirteen  Light 
Brahmas,  nineteen  Leghorns,  four  pure 
Plymouth  Rocks,  and  the  rest  are  common 
stock,  but  splendid  layers,  of  Leghorn  mix- 
ture. I  have  been  averaging  twenty-seven 
to  thirty  eggs  a  day  since  the  first  of  De- 
cember. Of  course  I  take  the  Poultry 
Keeper  as  a  guide.  I  feed  mush  in  the 
morning,  consisting  of  steam  feed,  feed 
meal,  animal  meal  and  bran,  mixed  'with 
skimmed  milk.  Once  in  a  while  I  put  in 
cayenne  pepper  in  small  quantities,  and 
salt  every  time.  My  Brahmas  arc  beauties 
and  fine ;  I  get  from  thirteen  hens  seven, 
ten  and  eleven  eggs  a  day.  Four  is  the 
least  number  they  ever  layed  since  starting 
tn  December,  but  in  all  that  time  only  one 
Has  become  broody  and  is  now  sitting.  I 
Dave  one  Plymouth  Uock  hen  nearly  seven 
vears  old  that  I  keep  on  purpose  for  incu- 
bating purposes,  having  always  been  so 
good  a  mother  and  sitter,  but  she  keeps 
right  on  laving.  Another  Plymouth  Rock, 
one  year  old  the  10th  of  the  month,  layed 
twenty  eggs  in  December,  stopped  four 
days,  and  started  in  again,  and  has  layed 
every  day  since  witli  but  few  exceptions. 
This  year  I  started  in  to  make  a  business  of 
poultry  keeping,  with  this  result:  In  this 
climate  chickens  should  be  hatched  no  later 
than  March  unci  April  at  the  latest,  and  I 
only  have  twenty-eight  chicks.  I  lost 
twenty-four  by  a  pole  cat  and  eight  by  "\ 
hawk.'  Please  tell  me  in  what  number,  and 
what  year  ".there  occurred  in  your  paper 
directions  to  make  liens  sit.  Bven  my 
turkey  hens  won't,  sit,  and  you  know  how 
persistent  they  are,  and  have  been  laying 
lince  October.  'hie  has  gotten  down  to 
business.  I  would  lik,c  very  much  to  have  a 
Poultky  Kkepiou  iiuubator.  as  I  know 
from  a  neishbor  thai  il  is  a  grand  success, 
batching  from  96  to  ICO  per  cent,  fertile 
fcg«. 

[Feed  plenty  of  corn,  three  times  a 
lay,  and  they  will  soon  becine  broody. — 
KD.l     

A  LARGE  HEN  FARM. 

M.  If.  BEAR,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Through  reading  the  Poultry  Keeper 
I  have  become  interested  in  poultry  raising 
and  as  the  days,  weeks  and  months  roll  by 
I  find  myself  becoming  more  deeply  inter- 
ested in  it,  until  now  I  have  decided  to 
make  it  my  future  business  to  cut  out  my 
little  fortune. 

My  father,  mother  and  myself  have 
twenty  acres  of  orange  land  at  West  River- 
side, California,  and  have  taken  up  poultry 
raising  for  profit  in  connection  with  the 
fruit.  We  commenced  with  a  few  hens  un- 
til we  now  have  1.000  White  Leghorns,  and 
are  increasing  that  number  this  spring  using 
incubators  to  hatch,  so  you  see  we  have 
taken  the  sure  road  to  success,  commencing 
9mall  and  building  up,  gaining  our  expe- 
rience as  we  go,  so  it  won't  be  too  much 
guess  work. 

We  have  the  greatest  ranch  in  that  part 
of  the  country',  as  people  hear  of  it  and 
come  from  miles  around  to  see  it  and  say  it 
is  the  greatest  thing  they  ever  saw  of  the 
Kind.  My  mother  wrote  this  last  week 
that  there  was  a  whole  wagon  load  drove 
out  from  Riverside  for  the  purpose  of  see- 
ing the  place.  They  brought  their  lunch- 
and  made  a  sort  of  a  pic-nic  sight-seeing  ex 
pedition  of  it.  Our  nouses  are  of  the  very 
best,  built  by  my  father,  who  used  to  fol- 
low the  carpenter's  trade,  and  are  built  in 
the  best  possible  manner. 

We  arc  not  conceited  enough  to  think  we 
are  going  to  set  the  poultry  world  on  fire, 
but  we  have  some  ideas  that  we  are  going 
to  put  into  agitation  that  has  never  been 
used  in  connection  with  the  business  be- 
fore, and  if  we  don't  make  ourselves  heard 
it  won't  be  our  fault. 


GUINEAS  AND  GEESE. 

RAYMOND  I.  PLEATC,  ADAMS,  INDIANA. 
I  am  fourteen  years  old  and  have  been 
raising  poultry  for  four  years.  I  am  a  sub- 
scriber to  your  paper.  The  subject  on 
which  I  am  going  to  Tvrite  is  Guineas  and 
Geese.  Your  paper  is  full  of  articles  on 
chickens,  but  as  it  is  adapted  to  poultry, 
guineas  and  geese  come  under  that  head  I 
suppose.  I  think  if  you  would  devote  a 
column  or  two  to  these  two  varieties  it 
would  be  interesting  to  your  readers.  And 
I  think  the  best  way  to  get  such  articles 
started  is  to  begin  with  one.  Year  before 
last  I  purchased  two  sittings  of  guinea  eggs 
of  a  neighbor.  The  foxes  were  so  bad  that 
I  only  raised  three,  two  of  which  turned 
out  to  be  roosters,  and  the  hen  layed,  dur- 
ing the  summer,  137  eggs,  and  sat  three 
times  ;  the  first  time  I  "broke  her  up"  and 
the  second  something  ate  her  eggs,  but  the 
third  time  she  hatched  sixteen  out  of  seven- 
teen eggs.  They  were  hatched  very  late 
and  she  raised  eight  During  her  second 
hatch  she  would  lay  two  eggs  a  day.  Now 
where  is  there  a  kind  of  fowl  that  will  beat 
that  ?  Some  say  lhat  guineas  are  so  wild. 
Now  those  that  I  batched  under  hens  were 
so  tame  that  when  I  would  call  them  they 
would  fly  up  on  my  shoulder.  They  would 
roost  in  the  house  with  the  hens,  and  are  as 
tame  as  any  fowls  I  have.  I  hope  this  is 
enough  to  get  your  subscribers  started  to 
writing  something  else  than  chickens.  Some 
one  please  write  an  article  on  geese  in  the 
next  issue  of  the  Poultry  Keeper. 


THE  CHICKEN  FEVER. 

G.  J.  FABER   SECRETARY  S.    P.    A.,  SEY- 
MOUR,  CT. 

The  chicken  fever  has  struck  this  town 
and  is  still  raging.  It  is  a  good  fever  to 
have,  for  then  we  know  we  have  no  doctor 
bills  to  pay.  It  is  no  discredit  to  have  the 
chicken  fever;  it  simply  shows  you  are  a 
lover  of  fine  fowls.  Everybody  should  keep 
a  few  fowls  for  pleasure  if  not  for  profit. 
They  are  easily  kept  and  not  heavy  feeders, 
and  yet  at  the  same  time  earn  their  own 
living,  and  more  so  if  properly  kept. 
Fowls  are  as  valuable  as  any  other  stock. 
When  I  say  valuable  I  mean  good  speci- 
mens, and  so  it  is  with  any  stock.  The 
poultry  business  is  flourishing  here  at  the 
present,  and  I  think  in  a  few  years  thor- 
oughbreds will  be  bred  more  than  ever. 
There  is  money  in  it  if  properly  conducted. 
A  man  should  hare  some  system,  the  same 
as  in  any  other  business;  if  not,  he  will  not 
succeed.  *'We  should  also  keep  posted  up 
by  reading  good  poultry  papers,  but  you 
must  not  depend  altogether  upon  the 
papers.  We  must  learn  from  experience, 
as  that  is  the  best  teacher.  Do  not  think 
when  you  start  in  the  business  that  you  are 
going  to  become  rich  at  once.  If  you  do, 
you  will  make  a  mistake.  Some  people  get 
rich  and  others  fail,  and  this  is  true  in  all 
kinds  of  business.  A  person  starting  in  the 
poultry  business  should  commence  with  a 
small  flock,  and  as  he  sees  he  can  attend  to 
more  increase  his  flock.  If  you  want  to 
get  posted  on  poultry  papers,  you  should 
subscribe  to  the  Poultry  Keeper.  It  is 
a  "Jim  Dandy"and  is  well  worth  the  money 
you  pay  for  it.  It  is  a  lively  paper  and 
gives  you  solid  facts.  Last  of  all  is  the 
recently  organized  Poultry  Association, 
and  a  word  about  the  beautiful  town.  The 
poultry  fanciers  of  this  place  have  or- 
ganized a  Poultry  and  Pigeon  Association. 
It  starts  off  with  100  members.  They  will 
hold  a  show  next  winter  and  will  have  the 
largest  show  in  the  State,  and  they  intend 
to  make  a  success  of  it.  What  we  under- 
take to  do  here  we  always  make  a  success 
of.  The  place  is  noted  for  its  manufactur- 
ing and  also  the  uniformally  good  health  of 
its  inhabitants,  the  death  rate  being  lower 
than  in  most  places  of  its  size  and  popula- 
tion. 


SOME  GOOD  POINTS. 

GEORGE  S.  BARRETT,  GUILFORD,  CT. 

This  is  the  third  year  that  I  have  sub- 
scribed for  this  paper  and  as  we  have  about 
275  hens  that  are  Brown  Leghorns  and  Ply- 
mouth Rocks,  I  thought  I  would  let  the 
readers  of  this  valuable  paper  get  some 
idea  of  a  few  facts. 

Two  years  ago  we  built  a  hen  house  lOx-10 
feet,  with  a  cement  floor,  shingled  roof  and 
four  whole  windows  facing  the  south.  It 
was  made  of  rough  chestnut,  with  one  roof 
four  feet  back  and  eight  feet  front  and  bat- 
tened all  over  tight.  We  have  two  other 
houses  that  are  smaller,  as  it  is  not  the  best 
way  to  keep  too  many  in  a  place. 

When  we  clean  them  out  we  put  down 
saw-dust,  about  one  bushel  to  six  square 
feet.  We  have  tried  everything,  from  cut 
hay  to  rye  chaff,  but  sawdust  is  the  lightest 
and  cleanest.  This  helps  to  clean  out  much 
easier,  and  besides  it  will  not  do  for  the 
hens  to  stand  on  the  cement  floor.  For 
perches  we  use  a  sort  of  frame  work  like  a 
bedstead  not  more  than  two  feet  high  for 
heavy  hens,  and  holes  are  bored  for  the  four 
legs  to  be  put  into,  (ours  are  one  inch)  and 
have  the  poles  about  eighteen  inches  apart. 
Lice  can  be  kept  off  if  the  poles  are  painted 
over  thoroughly  with  kerosene  oil  every 
two  weeks,  and  if  the  get  onto  the  hens 
put  a  little  lard  on  the  heads,  sides  and  back 
where  the  feathers  are.  We  do  not  feed 
our  laying  hens  any  whole  wheat,  corn  nor 
bran,  because  there  is  finer  feed  that  will 
make  more  eggs,  and  that  is  oats  and  wheat 
middlings.  And,  better  than  all  the  rest, 
we  have  a  Wilson  $5.00  hand  mill  for  grind- 
ing oyster  shells,  which  we  sift  in  a  coal 
sieve  and  run  through  acain.  We  sell  our 
eggs  at  the  door  every  week.  Now,  if  this 
escapes  the  waste  basket,  for  my  part  I 
would  like  to  see  some  other  poultry  keeper 
tell  how  they  manage  and  how  they  suc- 
ceed. 


LETTER  FROM  TEXAS. 

A.  B.  BALKAM,  SAN  ANTONIA,  TEX. 

The  boom  in  poultry  seems  to  have  hit 
Texas.  One  can  hear  every  day  of  this  or 
that  man  wanting  good  birds  for  breeding. 
They  are  just  finding  out  that  there  is 
money  in  poultry,  and  I  expect  that  within 
the  next  five  years  to  see  as  fine  and  com- 
plete poultry  plants  as  are  in  the  Northern 
states.  We  have  the  climate.  The  best 
time  to  hatch  chicks  here  Is  from  October  to 
May  1st,  having  only  a  very  few  cold  clays 
during  this  period.  I  expect  this  fall  to 
build  a  poultry  plant  that  will  accommo- 
date at  least  2,000  head  of  fine  poultry  and 
broilers.  The  breed  will  be  across  of  Indian 
Game  on  Light  Brahma  hens,  and  I  expect 
to  sell  eggs  and  stock  enough  this  spring 
and  fall  to  pay  at  least  for  half  the  plant. 
What  a  field  this  would  have  been  for  the 
honest  northern  breeder.  Thousands  of 
dollars  could  have  been  taken  from  the 
State,  while  now  only  hundreds  go,  but  be 
it  said  that  some  breeders  can  be  relied  upon 
to  ship  stock  as  represented,  toother  breed- 
ers with  high  reputation,  but  because  the 
breeder  lives  in  Texas,  he  must  be  swindled. 
I  write  this  to  let  you  know  that  even  in 
far  away  Texas  an  honest  shipper's  atten- 
tions are  appreciated. 


TWO  BROODERS  FOR  $1.50. 

C.  B.  TRUMBLE,  GROTON,  N.  Y. 

Being  an  inventor  as  well  as  a  life-long 
poultryman,  I  wish  to  describe  the  cheap- 
est and  best  chicken  brooder  in  existence 
for  the  benefit  of  the  many  who  desire  to 
raise  early  chicks  and  have  no  place  to  keep 
the  hen  when  she  hatches  ber  brood,  or  for 
those  who  wish  to  raise  hundreds,  these 
brooders  never  fail  if  kept  clean  and  the 
chicks  are  properly  fed.  I  have  chickens 
that  were  hatched  by  a  hen  on  February 
21st  in  my  brooder  now.  They  are  as  fine 
a3  silk  ;  strong,  healthy;  no  trouble  to  feed 
and  keep  clean.  One  trial  will  convince  the 
most  skeptical. 

I  will  state  just  what  to  get  and  what 
they  cost  me,  so  you  will  see  I  estimate 
high.  At  $1.50  get  a  galvanized  iron  pan, 
three  feet  long,  one  foot  wide,  one  inch 
deep,  with  an  opeiiinein  the  centre  to  pour 
the  water  in.  (Cost  $1.00  here.;  Also  two 
shoe  boxes,  three  feet,  or  more,  in  length, 
one  foot  deep,  one  foot  and  two  or  three 
inches  wide.  Cost  ten  cents  each  here. 
Two  pieces  of  2x4  scantling,  one  foot  each, 
for  each  box,  making  your  pieces  to  be 
nailed  to  the  bottom  of  the  box  to  raise  the 
pan  four  inches,  so  that  the  chicks  can  run 
under  the  pan.  Saw  just  the  width  of  a 
pan  out  of  one  end  of  each  box,  down  to 
the  2x4  side  pieces,  and  one  at  end  of  box, 
leaving  room  to  remove  pan  if  desired;  this 
space  above  the  pan  is  to  be  filled  in  with 
anything  handy — old  carpet  rags— so  as  to 
retain  the  heat.  Now  you  have  two  boxes 
with  one  feet  of  pan  in  each  box  and  one 
foot  of  pan  between  boxes.  Those  boxes 
are  raised  from  the  door  by  legs  the  proper 
height  to  allow  a  lamp  to"  be  placed  under 
the  centre  of  the  pan,  which  is  filled  with 
water,  and  these  same  brooders  will  hatch 
eggs  nicely,  as  they  can  be  kept  at  any 
temperature  desired.  Now  you  will  see 
that  the  cost,  not  counting  your  time,  is 
$1.20  for  two  brooders  to  hold  fifty  chicks, 
twenty-five  each .  Gravel  should  be  used 
under  the  pan  in  runs  and  sprinkled  well 
in  the  runs  every  day.  A  half  blaze  from  a 
common  lamp  will  keep  the  brooder  at 
ninety-five  degrees,  where  it  should  be  for 
the  first  week,  then  decrease  the  heat  grad- 
ually. 

OIL  CAKE  AND  LINSEED  MEAL. 

T.  F.  HIGLEY,  FAIRFIELD,  IOWA. 

It  has  been  a  subject  of  considerable  sur- 
prise to  me  that  writers  in  your  articles  use 
terms  so  loosely.  In  answer  to  questions  I 
often  see  the  advice  to  feed  "linseed  meal." 
Now  all  may  not  know  that  this  is  the 
name  of  the  ground  flaxseed  before  the  oil 
is  pressed  and  can  be  found  at  the  drug 
stores.  Mr.  Hooper,  in  his  criticisms  on 
mill  feed,  uses  the  same  term  to  designate 
one  part  of  excelsior  ration.  Does  he  mean 
linseed  meal  really  or  ground  oil  cake  ?  If 
the  meal  is  intended,  it  seems  to  me  that 
enough  oil  would  be  fed  in  the  ration  to  be 
too  fattening.  So  I  am  forced  to  the  con- 
clusion that  Mr.  Hooper  has  corrected  us 
on  the  term  "mill  feed  •'' and  fallen  into  a 
grave  error  on  "  linseed  meal."  Perhaps 
our  Minnesota  millers  will  feel  like  differ- 
ing with  Mr.  Hooper  when  he  tells  us  that 
'•  shorts  "  or  "  canalle  "  is  only  bran.  But 
please  tell  us  if  in  tne  ration  receipts  you 
mean  to  say  "  linseed  meal  "  or  ground  oil 
cake.  The  former  we  use  for  poulticing 
boils  here,  and  consider  it  too  rich  in  oil  for 
a  first-class  egg  food  Have  you  any  exper- 
ience in  using  cinder  and  coal  ashes  for 
floor  in  chicken  houses?  If  so,  please  tell 
me  if  it  is  good  for  that  purpose  and  oblige. 

[The  linseed  meal  used  for  food  is  the 
pressed  oil  cake  that  has  been  ground.  Cin- 
der and  ashes  are  excellent  on  the  floor. — 
Ed.] 


SOME  EXCELLENT  SUGGESTIONS. 

JOHN  C.  FELLOWS,  NEW  BRIGHTON,  N.  Y. 

I  look  for  my  Poultry  Keeper  every 
month  with  much  more  eagerness  than  for 
any  other  periodical  that  I  receive.  It  is 
just  literally  crammed  full  of  good  things, 
and  Mr.  Jacobs'  leaders  are  as  terse  and  to 
the  point  as  can  possibly  be  desired.  I  ad- 
mire him  exceedingly  for  the  manly  and 
honest  position  he  takes  with  his  advertis- 
ers, who,  I  judge,  consider  him  a  worthy 
foe,  rarely  beaten,  and  one  always  ready  to 
acknowledge  it  when  he  is.  His  knock- 
down arguments  on  knotty  points  appear  to 
me  always  incontrovertible.  I  take  a  num- 
ber of  poultry  papers  but  get  more  infor- 
mation and  solid  comfort  out  of  the  Poul- 
try Keeper  than  from  any  two  of  the 
others. 

While  I  write,  there  is  one  thing  that  has 
bothered  me  and  which  I  have  been  long 
wishing  could  be  overcome  in  some  way  or 
other,  and  that  is  the  different  contradic- 
tions contained  in  the  articles  from  sub- 
scribers and  correspondents.  To  an  ama- 
teur they  are  puzzling  and  often  mislead- 
ing. One  party  writes  under  certain  con- 
ditions and  circumstances,  and  another 
under  exact  ly  opposite,  and  although  each 
may  be  perfectly  correct  from  his  own 
standpoint,  the  advice  of  either  might  be 
injudicious  and  even  fatal  to  follow. 

It  has  occurred  to  me  that  if  your  able 
editor  would  write  an  article  to  be  kept 
permanently  in  the  paper,  with  heading 
heavily  leaded,  "Points  for  Correspond- 
ents," regarding  certain  information  to  be 
always  contained  in  these  articles,  in  con- 
nection with  the  subject  proper,  it  would 
be  of  immense  service  to  beginners  in  the 
fascinating  work  of  fancy  poultry  raising. 
For  instance,  each  writer  should  be  induced 


to  begin  by  giving  a  description  of  his 
place,  how  situated,  the  kind  of  soil,  the 
breed  he  keeps,  how  much  space,  number 
of  fowls,  plan  of  daily  feeding,  with  quan- 
tity given  at  each  meal,  etc.,  etc.,  so  that 
comparisons  can  be  made  and  an  intelligent 
course  adopted.  One  man  writes  of  his  ex- 
perience and  the  good  results  obtained,  but 
leaves  many  essential  things  to  be  guessed 
at ;  another  follows  the  same  course  of 
treatment  and  fails  utterly,  his  fowls 
never  doing  well.  Why?  One  has  a  large 
place,  with  sandy  soil,  good  shelter  and 
plenty  of  sunlight;  the  other  a  confined 
space,  with  heavy  soil  of  loam  or  clay, 
shaded  a  large  part  of  the  day  and  more  or 
less  exposed  to  heavy  winds.  How  can 
the  latter,  fighting  against  such  odds,  use 
the  same  treatment  as  the  former. 

Please  pull  yourselves  together  and  if 
you  judge  it  practicable,  let  our  eyes  be 
gladdened  at  the  sight  of  a  prominent 
leader  in  your  next  issue,  and  I  am  certain 
you  will  receive  the  everlasting  gratitude, 
with  good  wishes  for  a  constant  increasing 
subscription  list,  from  all  your  readers. 

[Our  excellent  correspondent's  article  is 
a  better  leader  than  we  could  give. — Ed.] 


TEMPERATURE  OF  SITTERS. 

HENRY  8.  LAISTER,   SNOHOMISn,  WASH. 

Some  one  sent  me  a  copy  of  a  journal, 
but  there  is  too  much  pug  and  pigeon  in  it 
to  suit  me.  1  like  a  clear  poultry  paper 
like  yours,  but  there  is  an  article  in  this 
journal  which  I  received,  written  by  Mr. 
H.  B.  Geer,  of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  that  de- 
serves more  than  passing  attention,  but  like 
all  good  things  earthly,  (although  an  able 
article),  that  portion  relating  to  tempera- 
ture is  open  to  some  criticism  and  discus- 
sion, and  also  experiment.  Now,  it  is  well 
known  that  ninety-eight  degrees  is  blood 
heat,  but  a  setting  hen  is  all  fuss  and  feath- 
ers when  off  her  nest,  and  must  be  in  a 
fever  when  she  commences  to  sit,  and  I 
notice  that  the  nearer  hatching  time  the 
less  fuss  about  this.  Now,  I  would  like  to 
have  some  hen  fanciers  investigate.  Let 
them  test  the  temperature  of  a  thorough 
old  sitter  each  day,  or  every  two  days  while 
sitting,  and  give  the  result  of  their  investi- 
gation to  the  public.  Perhaps  it  would  be 
a  good  thing  for  several  to  try  the  experi- 
ment, as  many  as  like,from  Maine  to  Texas, 
and  from  the  British  possessions  to  the 
Mexican  boundary,  and  try  to  save  the 
"innocents"  from  being  slaughtered.  Mr. 
Geer  says  tbat  the  old  hen  hatches  better 
than  the  incubator.  Granted.  My  best 
sitter  hatches  better  than  the  incubator 
does.  I  put  thirteen  eggs  under  her  and 
she  laid  another,  and  hatched  fourteen 
chicks.  That  is  a  hen  worth  having,  but 
there  are  better  hatches  than  her;  the  in- 
cubator will  hatch  in  March,  then  the  pul- 
lets will  lay  in  October  following,  but  we 
must  get  eggs  of  a  good  breed  to  do  it.  I 
could  have  been  more  explicit  in  this  arti- 
cle, but  I  think  always  that  a  "word  to  the 
wise  is  sufficient."  As  for  the  rest,  why 
they  are  all  talk  and  no  cider. 

[The  test  has  been  made  often.  The  av- 
erage is  103  degrees. — Ed.] 


HEAVY  FEEDING  WITH  SUCCESS. 

G.  W.  ARD,  HAYLEHURST,  MASS. 

I  am  a  subscriber  to  your  valuable  paper, 
am  much  pleased  with  it,and  shall  attribute 
what  success  I  have  to  reading  its  valuable 
columns.  By  the  way,  I  notice  so  much 
written  about  corn  as  a  feed  for  chickens. 
I  would  state  that  I  commenced  raising 
chickens  for  profit  last  fall,  with  uo  ex- 
perience at  all,  and  was  under  the  impres- 
sion that  all  that  chickens  needed  was  corn 
in  the  morning,  corn  at  dinner,  and  more 
corn  at  night,  and  I  got  plenty  of  eggs,  too, 
from  thir'y  to  fifty  a  day  from  100  hens, 
eommon  stock,  or  at  least  stock  which  I 
bought  where  I  could,  but  they  must  have 
had  fine  blood  in  them.  I  fed  in  all  six 
gallons  of  corn  chops  a  day  ;  the  night  feed 
was  roasted.  They  are  kept  in  an  acre  pen. 
I  feed  now,  one  and  a  half  gallons  of  oats 
and  three  pounds  of  bran  and  cotton  seed 
meal,  boiled,  as  a  mornim:  meal,  with  tur- 
nips and  potatoes  generally,  and  two  gal- 
lons of  roasted  corn  chops  at  night,with  oc- 
casional ground  lean  beef.  They  run  on  a 
patch  of  rye  and  keep  it  eaten  nearly  to  the 
earth.  'Ihey  also  have  plenty  of  ground 
oyster  shells.  They  are  very"  fat  but  lay 
abundantly. 

I  have  147  small  chicks,  hatched  by  an  in- 
cubator, and  have  lost  only  two.  I  feed 
them  crumbed  bread  made  of  unbolted 
meal,  moistened  with  fresh  milk,  in  the 
morning,  and  fine  corn  chops,  ground  oats, 
turnips,  greens  and  onions  cut  flue  during 
the  day,  with  occasional  fresh  beef  cut  tine. 
Is  this  a  good  feed  for  young  chicks  ?  It  is 
about  all  that  is  obtainable  in  this  climate. 
Clover,  wheat,  and  many  other  chicken 
feeds  will  not  grow  here.  [The  feed  is  cor- 
rect— Ed.] 

I  had  a  hatch  of  150  eggs  due  a  few  davs 
ago.  The  eggs  began  pipping  the  eigh- 
teenth day  and  only  hatched  out  seventy 
chicks.  On  breaking  the  eggs  I  found 
seventy  eggs  with  grown  chicks  in  them, 
dead,  surrounded  with  lots  of  water.  I 
kept  moisture  in  the  pans  from  first  to  the 
last  day  of  incubation.  Is  it  possible  that 
I  had  too  much  ?— [Yes.— Ed.]  The  incu- 
bator has  not  many  openings.  I  kept  the 
temperature  from  103  to  106  until  the  six- 
teenth day,  when  it  ran  up  to  108  and  re- 
mained so  all  day.  Could  not  cool  it.  I 
feed  lots  of  oyster  shells  and  the  egg 
shells  are  very  thick  and  hard  to  open. 
Would  this  effect  them  ?— fNo  —  w.n  l 
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I  wish  F.  A.  Lehman  and  I  could  ex- 
change our  luck  in  hatching  and  raising 
chicks.  I  can  raise  them  all  right.  "Would 
say  to  him  that  warmth  and  cleanliness  are 
the  most  essential  points.  I  would  say  to 
P.  J.  Gruher  to  purchase  an  improved 
meat  mill,  (sausage  grinder),  and  feed 
slowly  with  oats  and  it  grinds  them  perfectly 
fine  and  they  need  no  sifting.  What  chaff 
is  left  can  be  fed  to  larger  chickens.  It  is 
rather  tedious  grinding,  but  in  a  couple  of 
hours  several  gallons  can  be  cut. 

A  YEAR'S  WORK. 

"SUBSCRIBER,"  SEATTLE,  WASH. 

I  drop  you  a  few  lines  to  show  you  how 
much  profit  I  made  from  forty  hens  in 
twelve  months  without  deducting  anything 
for  labor.  The  eggs  averaged  thirty  cents  a 
dozen  for  twelve  months,  and  I  sold  271 
dozens,  receiving  §81.30,  as  well  as  sold  §20 
worth  of  chickens.  I  bought  §37.90  worth 
of  feed,  which  leaves  a  profit  of  §63.40,  but 
I  have  laid  this  money  out  on  houses  and 
yards. 

I  got  the  following  number  of  eggs  dur- 
ing the  year:  January,  321 ;  February,  198; 
March,  583;  April,  300;  May,  176;  June, 
278;  July,  200;  August,  100;  September, 
299;  October,  303;  November,  244,  and 
December,  236.  Total,  3,258. 

I  intend  to  raise  about  200  pullets  for 
next  season,  and  then  make  or  lose.  I  have 
a  5x12  feet  scratch  box,  with  roof  one  foot 
high  and  muslin  on  the  sides  to  keep  out 
rain,  wind  and  snow.  I  have  about  one  foot 
deep  of  hay  in  i&  for  them  to  scratch  in. 
I  found  one  with  crop  bound  and  cut  the 
crop  open.  It  was  full  of  hay.  I  feed 
wheat,  oats  and  some  peas,  grouud,  and 
make  a  hot  mash  out  of  potatoes  and  water 
when  I  can  get  them.  At  night  I  feed  three 
quarts  of  wheat,  one  night  oats,  once  a 
week  corn,  green  cut  bones  twice  a  week 
(three  pounds  to  forty  hens),  and  plenty  of 
grit,  with  comfortable  houses  that  are 
clean. 


WEIGHTS  OF    INCUBATOR  CHICKS. 

In  the  winter  season  chicks  can  only  be 
successfully  raised  by  the  use  of  incubators 
and  brooders.  When  chicks  ere  with  hens, 
as  is  sometimes  the  case  in  winter,  they 
will  make  little  or  no  growth,  as  the  cold 
weather  retards  them,  but  wheu  they  are 
kept  in  brooders  they  are  always  warm  and 
grow  rapidly,  and  they  often  attain  very 
heavy  weights,  though  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  on  a  severe  cold  day  a  chick  may  be 
given  them  if  the  warmth  of  the  brooders 
is  insufficient.  It  has  happened  that 
Brahma  chicks  have  reached  the  weight  of 
two  pounds  on  the  day  they  were  ten 
weeks  old,  tut  such  weights  have  been  an 
exception.  If  a  hundred  chicks  are  in  a 
brooder,  and  the  average  is  a  pound  and  a 
half  when  they  are  ten  weeks  old,  they  will 
be  considered  as  having  increased  very  rap- 
idly. The  reasons  of  rapid  growth  are 
plenty  of  warmth,  a  full  supply  of  food 
and  freedom  from  vermin.  It  is  vermin 
that  causes  the  summer  chicks  to  droop, 
but  as  the  lice  usually  come  from  the  hens 
to  the  chicks,  this  does  not  happen  when 
they  are  in  brooders,  hence  they  grow  from 
the  start  and  make  good  headway. 


GREEN  BONES  AND  THEIR  COST. 

It  is  conceded  that  meat  and  bones  will 
produce  eggs  if  fed  as  a  portion  of  the 
ration,  as  such  food  is  not  only  rich  in 
nitrogen  but  provides  all  necessary  lime 
and  mineral  elements.  The  cost,  however, 
deters  some  from  the  use  of  bones.  If  we 
estimate  a  bushel  of  wheat  at  sixty  cents  it 
amounts  to  about  one  cent  a  pound,  and 
allowing  thirty-two  quarts  per  bushel  the 
cost  is  about  two  cents  per  quart.  One 
quart  a  day  of  wheat  is  the  ration  fixed  for 
ten  hens  (though  this  depends  on  circum- 
stances), the  cost,  however,  increasing  in 
■cold  weather  and  diminishing  in  summer. 
Now  in  many  places  the  bones  from  the 
butcher  can  "be  bought  for  one  cent  per 
pound,  but  as  one  pound  of  green  bone  is 
sufficient  for  sixteen  hens  it  will  still  com- 
pare favorably  with  wheat  at  three  cents 
per  pound  for  bone  and  it  will  certainly 
give  much  better  results.  Of  course  we 
do  not  recommend  the  feeding  of  either 
wheat  or  bones  as  a  special  food  to  be 
:giveu  exclusively,  as  it  is  better  to  allow 
both.  Our  object  is  to  convince  farmers 
that  they  should  feed  more  bone  and  that  it 
is  just  as  cheap  as  any  other  food,  being 
almost  a  necessity  where  the  hens  lay  but 
few  eggs. 


CONDIMENTS  IN  THE  EGGS. 

It  has  long  been  held  that  red  pepper  is 
■  excellent  for  laying  hens.  No  doubt  it  is 
invigorating  and  is  beneficial  during  the 
spring  season,  but  to  give  as  much  as  a 
teaspoonful  to  a  flock  of  a  dozen  fowls  is 
feeding  it  too  largely.  If  a  few  pinches  are 
added  to  a  quart  of  food  it  will  be  ample. 
A  mixture  of  red  pepper  and  grouud  saffron 
is  better  than  the  pepper  alone.  - 


CHEAP  APPLIANCES. 

Many  cheap  contrivances  can  be  used  in 
the  poultry  house  and  yards.  Thegbest 
nests  that  can  be  made  are  "of  ordinary  6oap 
or  candle  boxes,  which  can  be  easily  carried 
■outside  of  the  poultry  house  and  cleaned. 
A  large  dry  goods  box,  if  made  tight  on  the 
top,  auswers  well  as  a  poultry  house  for 
Bantams,  and  the  best  drinking  vessel  in 
summer  is  a  trough  made  of  two  small 
boards,  while  the  roost  may  be  made  of  a 
■Muooth  uole. 


Brief  tails  from  Eeaflers 


In  This  "  Experience  Meeting" 
the  Editor  Listens  and  Learns. 


Heavy  Indian  Games.— My  Indian  Game 
Cock  weighs  9%  pounds,  and  the  pullets 
average  over  1%  pounds.  Is  not  that  fair 
weight  ?  They  are  not  exactly  fat. — H.E. 
Harris,  Orange  Heights,  N.  J. 

Sulphur  for  Fleas.— I  have  found  flowers  of 
sulphur  the  best  remedy  for  jigger  fleas. 
Give  it  to  fowls  in  feed,  two  or  three  times 
a  week,  and  you  will  never  have  a  flea  to 
stay  on  a  chicken. — J.  G.  Powell,  Cocoa, 
Florida. 

Struck  Oil. — I  struck  oil  when  I  sent  for 
some  of  the  back  numbers.  Readers  who 
do  not  spare  five  cents  for  them  will  miss 
more  than  they  can  buy  for  §25.  There  are 
no  books  printed  that  will  supply  their 
place. — G.  Joice,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Good  for  the  Pullets. — The  eggs  layed  by 
twenty-five  Leghorn  pullets  in  six  months 
were  as  follows:  October,  496;  Novem- 
ber, 521;  December,  655;  January,  700: 
February,  740;  March,  756;  pretty  good  I 
think.— Jo hn  C.  Ballard,  Detroit,  Minn. 

A  large  Profit. — Last  year  was  my  second 
year  with  a  few  hens,  and  the  books  show 
a  profit  of  §90  on  sixty  hens.  I  sent  for 
four  sittings  of  eggs  from  some  of  your  ad- 
vertisers, and  had  good  hatches  from  all 
but  one.— it.  M.  Green,  Woonsocket,  R.  L 

Just  the  Thing.— When  I  wrote  to  J.  E. 
White,  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y.,  for  his  book 
"  Profit  and  Loss  in  Poultry,"  he  sent  me  a 
card  which  read  thus :  "To  be  successful 
with  poultry  raising  you  must  have  the 
Poultry  Keeper."  Gentlemen,  I  tell 
you  its  "the  stuff"  for  a  beginner.  — IT.  J. 
~T.  Archibald,  Lead  City,  8.  Dak. 

Teaches  How. — I  am  greatly  interested  in 
the  poultry  busiuess  and  would  not  try  to 
raise  poultry  if  I  could  uot  take  the  Poul- 
try Keeper,  as  I  can  say  that  it  is  the  best 
poultry  paper  printed.  I  am  very  sorry 
that  it  is  only  a  few  months  since  Ireceived 
this  valuable  paper,  but  I  surely  will  not 
do  without  it  hereafter. —  V.  Kobleur, 
Cypremont,  La. 

Not  Cruel.— I  notice  in  your  April  num- 
ber that  you  claim  my  remedy  for  egg-eat- 
ing hens  is  cruel.  It  may  be  for  cruel 
people  to  attempt  it,  but  I  do  not  use  the 
least  cruelty.  It  is  no  more  so  than  to 
scorch  the  end  of  one's  finger  nail.  I  sim- 
ply burn  the  small  point  on  the  end  of  the 
beak.  I  despite  cruelty  as  much  as  any- 
one.— J.  D.  Weber,  Chicago,  III. 

Leghorns  Layed  all  Winter. — I  have  a  flock 
of  twenty-five  Brown  Leghorns,  and  they 
have  done  nobly  this  winter,  as  I  got  eggs 
every  day  since  November  1st — from  five  to 
twenty-one  eggs  daily.  For  healthy  chickens 
this  part  of  Colorado  beats  the  world,  as 
lice  are  almost  the  only  thiugs  we  have  to 
guard  against.  Eggs  and  chicks  always 
bring  a  good  price. — L.  P.  Mowrer,  Alcron, 
Colo. 

Profit  From  a  Small  Space. — There  is  a  man 

in  this  street  who  keeps  twenty-four  Black 
Minorca  hens  and  one  cock  in  a  house  8x8 
'feet,  with  yard  10x15  feet,  and  they  lay  on 
an  average  ten  eggs  a  day.  They  are  free 
from  disease,  being  the  picture  of  health, 
which  goes  to  show  that  chickens  can  be 
kept  in  a  very  small  space  if  kept  clean. — 
Allan  Little,  Broolcland,  D.  C.  [And  we 
may  add — if  not  overfed. — Ed.] 

How  He  Guards  His  Flock. — I  live  in  the 
suburbs,  where  thieves  steal  all  the  fowls 
in  the  neighborhood.  I  have  a  fox  terrier, 
(for  noise)  and  a  St.  Bernard,  (which  is 
about  thirty-two  inches  high  at  the  back, 
Mr.  Jacobs'  stock),  and  thieves  give  my 
place  a  wide  berth.  The  St.  Bernard  could 
throttle  a  man  as  easily  as  a  cat  can  a  rat, 
and  though  as  gentle  as  a  lamb  yet  his 
looks,  size  and  voice  are  enough  — Ed. 
Boyce,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Crop  Bound.— I  have  a  pullet  that  got  crop 
bound  in  February.  I  shut  her  up  and 
withheld  feed  from  her,  once  a  day  giving 
her  a  tablespoonfnl  of  skunk's  oil,  working 
the  crop  with  my  hand  and  fingers  until  it 
was  soft.  This  is  better  than  cutting  the 
crop  open,  and  it  only  takes  two  or  three 
days  to  effect  a  cure. — A.  A.  Tiflany,  West 
Lenox,  Pa.—  [Any  kind  of  oil,  even  melted 
lard,  will  also  answer. — Ed.] 

From  California. — This  is  a  pretty  warm 
climate  during  some  portions  of  the  year, 
and  plenty  of  rain  in  the  winter.  I  have 
just  finished  one  house  of  matched  lumber, 
10x20  feet.  It  is  as  tight  as  a  drum,  but  I 
can  have  lots  of  ventilation  if  I  want  it,  but 
I  would  not  attempt  it  on  so  large  a  scale 
only  with  the  help  of  your  paper.  I  think 
I  can  pull  through.  1  have  been  reading 
the  Poultry  Keeper  for  a  year.  I  have 
made  your  incubator  before,  and  had  better 
luck  with  it  than  with  any  other,  and  I  have 
used  several  of  them.  Instead  of  papering 
the  bottom  I  cover  it  with  about  one- 
half  inch  Plaster  of  Paris,  and  fill 
all  the  joiuts  throughout  with  it. 
Then  I  mix  some  Plaster  of  Paris  with 
cheap  furniture  varnish,  and  go  over  the 
joints  on  the  outside  and  paint  it,  which 
makes  it  as  solid  as  a  rock.  I  have  got 
about  200  hens,  and  I  am  going  to  look  at 
about  100  Plymouth  Rocks  to-morrow,  and 
if  thev  are  as  represented  I  shafl  buy  them 
—  T.  'W.  Goodwin.  Oreville.  Cal. 


The  Boy's  Flook.— I  am  a  boy  fourteen 
years  old,  but  much  interested  in  poultry. 
I  have  a  house  seven  feet  wide  and  five  feet 
long.  I  have  nineteen  chickens,  most  of 
them  Plymouth  Rocks.  I  also  have  a 
rooster  and  hen  of  AVhite  Leghorns.  I  am 
only  going  to  keep  the  Rosecomb  "White 
Leghorns  after  thii  year.  I  wish  to  begin 
on  a  small  scale.  I  got  eleven  eggs  a  day 
during  April. — Leon  Bigger,  Tiffin,  Ohio. 

White  Leghorns  as  Layers.— Thinking  it 
might  be  interesting  to  some  of  your  read- 
ers, I  will  give  you  in  short  the  result  of  a 
pen  of  eight  White  Leghorn  pullets  that 
commenced  to  lay  on  the  first  of  January, 
at  five  months  of  age:  January,  101  eggs; 
February,  158  eggs ;  March,  187  eggs ;  total 
446  eggs,  going  to  show  that  with  proper 
care,  attention  and  feed,  what  great  results 
may  be  obtained— Geo.  V.  Beens,  Newark, 


Nux  Vomica  and  Chicks,— Although  I  wish 
to  say  right  here  that  it  has  been  slated 
that  nux  vomica  will  not  kill  chickens,  it 
will.  I  feed  nux  vomica  occasionally  to  my 
chickens  (all  sizes)  with  good  results,  but  a 
few  days  ago  I  gave  a  little  too  much  to 
some  chicks  two  cr  three  weeks  old.  Soon 
I  noticed  about  half  of  them  stretched  out, 
showing  every  evidence  of  strychnine 
poisoning,  one  of  them  dying. — Dr.  C.  W. 
Tompkins,  Jasper,  Fla. 

Wyandottes.— Mr.  P.  H.  Engel,  Glen 
Elder,  Kansas,  in  the  April  number,  asks 
for  the  editor's  "candid  and  honest  opinion" 
in  regard  to  changing  Leghorns  for  Wyan- 
dottes. I  have  had  only  four  years  experi- 
ence with  silver  "Wyandottes,  but  I  can 
truly  say  that  for  the  last  two  years  my 
Wyandottes  have  been  fully  as  good  layers 
as  any  Leghorns  I  have  ever  had,  and  when 
we  want  chicken  for  dinner  one  Wyandotte 
hen  takes  the  place  of  two  Leghorns.  So 
you  may  judge  what  my  advice  may  be. — 
S.  P.  Yoder,  East  Lewistown,  Ohio. 

Turpentine  for  Gape- Worms. — I  had  a  brood 
come  off  early  in  March.  When  they  were 
about  two  weeks  old  I  noticed  that  several 
had  gapes.  I  saw  in  the  Poultry  Keeper 
that  turpentine  in  the  dough,  fed  to  them, 
was  good.  I  did  so,  aud  the  ones  which 
were  very  bad  I  took  a  feather  from  the 
wing  of  a  hen,  stripped  the  feather  except 
a  small  bunch  at  the  end,  and  swabbed  the 
windpipe  of  the  chicken  with  turpentine. 
In  three  days  all  signs  of  gapes  had  disap- 
peared and  that  brood  of  chicks  are  fine 
and  healthy. — H.  S.  Dill,  Tuscumbia,  Ala. 

Spanish  and  Brahma  Cross.— I  will  give  you 
an  episode  of  poultry  experience.  I  was 
trying  to  induce  a  gentleman  to  go  into  the 
modern  style  of  poultry  raising,  and  in  the 
course  of  conversation  he  said  that  the  best 
cross  he  ever  raised  was  a  Black  Spanish 
male  with  Brahma  females.  He  had  cock- 
erels that,  at  twelve  weeks  old,  weighed 
nine  pounds.  His  friends  who  were  dining 
with  him  thought  they  were  eating  turkey. 
Where  is  Baron  Munchausen  ?  I  told  him 
he  should  have  perpetuated  the  race.  He 
would  have  beaten  the  world. — S.  J. 
Andres,  Quebec,  Can. 

A  Good  Average.— I  have  twenty-eight 
Black  Minorca  pullets,  and  they  layed  an 
average  of  tweuty-two  eggs  each  for  the 
month  of  March.  My  wife  has  a  pen  of 
nine  Plymouth  Rocks,  from  which  she  got 
five  to  nine  eggs  a  day  for  the  month  of 
March — several  days'"  getting  nine  eggs — 
but  some  of  them  "would  insist  on  sitting 
and  she  would  coop  them  and  break  them. 
This.of  course,  would  reduce  the  egg  yield, 
but  even  then  they  averaged  nearly  twenty 
eggs  a  piece  for  March,  a  fraction  over  nine- 
teen. Is  this  a  fair  average. — Bebert  Mar- 
bury,  Biver  side,  Md.     [Yes.— Ed.] 

Got  the  Laugh  on  Them.— I  have  thirty 
Plymouth  Bock  pullets  that  layed  556  eggs 
iu  March,  1894,  or  over  forty-six  dozens, 
and  I  set  four  of  the  thirty  hens  during  the 
month.  I  have  another  yard  of  ten  puflets 
that  layed  210  eggs  in  March.  I  am  now 
turning  the  joke  on  the  people  that  said 
last  summer  that  I  was  chicken  crazy. 
They  do  not  want  to  hear  me  tell  how 
many  eggs  I  am  getting  and  how  many  eggs 
I  have  been  getting  during  the  winter, 
when  they  were  getting  one  or  two  daily, 
and  I  was  counting  them  by  the  dozen. 
They  have  changed  their  music  to  deep 
sighs  but  I  get  in  the  laugh  all  right. —  C. 
07  Hartman,  Tiffin,  Ohio. 

Could  Net  Work  the  Picking. — I  thought  I 
would  give  a  few  facts  of  my  experience 
this  spring.  I  read  in  a  poultry  paper,  a 
few  weeks  ago,  of  an  easy  way  to  pick 
chickens,  which  was  to  scald  them  at  night, 
wrap  in  bagging  over  night,  and  in  the 
morning  the  feathers  would  just  dropoff 
the  bird.  I  thought  I  would  try  it,  aud 
thank  goodness  I  only  tried  one,  and  shall 
never  go  there  any  more.  I  had  a  nice 
large  capon,  I  stuck  him  in  the  morning, 
at  about  six  o'clock,  scalded  him  nicely, 
and  wrapped  it  well  in  five  short  bags. 
Wheu  I  went  home  to  dinner  my  wife  re- 
minded me  of  the  chick  to  pick.  "O,  yes," 
I  answered  her,  "that  won't  take  but  a 
minute,  I  have  a  snap  picking  him.  "  But 
lo,  it  was  not  to  be.  I  couldn't  start  a 
feather  with  a  crow  bar.  1  had  to  scald 
him  over,  and  such  a  job  as  I  had.  It  beat 
all  the  chicken  picking  I  ever  saw.  I  will 
give  you  an  article  next  month  on  my  in- 
cubator hatching.  I  have  had  two  hatches 
this  spring.  I  think  we  are  too  apt  to 
write  of  the  good  hatches  and  skip  over  the 
poor  ones.  I  have  taken  the  Poultry 
Keeper  six  years  and  cannot  do  without 
it. — Dr.  W.  B.  Sanders.  Derru.  N.  H. 


Eesults  With  a  Hot  Water  Incubator. — I 

made  a  hot-water,  and  have  brought  off  two 
hatches.  The  first  time  I  put  in  107  eggs 
and  got  twenty-five  chicks.  The  next  time 
I  put  in  113  eggs,  broke  three,  in  turning 
them,  and  got  thirty  chicks.  The  tem- 
perature was  kept  at  98  to  108,  most  of  the 
time  from  100  to  104.  [It  was  incorrect.— 
Ed.]  The  chicks  began  to  come  out  on  the 
twentieth  day  both  times.  The  eggs  that 
did  not  hatch  were  about  the  same  in  both 
hatches,  as  I  broke  them.  One-third  of 
them  had  dead  chicks  in  them,  one-tbird 
were  spoiled,  with  chicks  in  them,  and  the 
other  one-third  was  not  spoiled  much.  The 
bens  were  healthy.  We  had  forty-five  h—vs 
and  three  roosters,  one  rooster  being  U-jit 
rears  old.— J.  F.  Berchinal,  Smithfield, 

Starved  Them  Down. — Two  of  your  papers 
were  loaned  me  last  fall,  and  as  I  intended 
raising  chickens  this  spring,  I  soon  became 
interested  in  all  the  different  ones  had  to 
suy  in  regard  to  chickens  and  feeding  hens 
so  as  to  make  them  lay.  I  had  a  good  warm 
hennery  built.and  bought  twenty-four  Ply- 
mouth Rock  hens  and  two  Brahma  cock- 
erels. My  hens  were  as  fat  as  they  could 
be  so  I  starved  them  down.  I  began  by 
giving  them  lean  meat,  and  putting  cooked 
refuse  from  the  table,  giving  occasionally  a 
little  oats,  wheat  and  chopped  cabbage. 
The  16th  of  February  I  got  my  first  eggs, 
two  only,  and  in  the  one  month  since  then 

1  have  gotten  316  eggs.  I  started  my  incu- 
bator, two  hundred  egg  size.  I  look  anx- 
iously for  each  number  to  come,  as  I  know 
it  will  have  something  of  value  to  me  in 
my  charming  new  work,  chicken  raising.  I 
should  like  to  know  W  you  think  I  have 
done  well.  My  hens  had  never  layed  be- 
fore. They  are  eight  months  old.  Mrs. 
Dearon,  Upper  Alton,  III.—  I  They  did  very 
well.-ED.]. 

Eecord  of  Langshans.— Enclosed  I  send  you 
my  record  of  two  Langshan  pullets,  just  as 
they  were  layed  from  day  to  day.  These 
pullets  were  put  in  a  feeding  pen  the  first 
of  January,  aud  began  laying  about  the 
24th,  so  I  keep  the  account  from  the  first  of 
February  to  the  first  of  April,  with  the 
following  results. :  February  1st,  1  egg ;  2d 

2  eggs ;  3d,  2  eggs :  4th,  1  egg ;  6th,  2  eggs ; 
6th,  2  eggs;  7th,  1  egg;  8lh,  2  eggs ;  9th,  2 
eggs;  10th,  2  eggs:  11th,  2  eggs;  12th,  1 
egg;  13th,  1  egg;  14th,  2  eggs  ;  15th,  0  eggs ; 
16th,  2».ggs;  17th,  1  egg:  lSlh/ieggs;  19th, 
legg;  20th,  2eggs;  21st,0eggs;  2id,2eggs; 
23d,  1  egg ;  24th,  2  eggs ;  25th,  2  e_gs ;  26th, 
2  eggs ;  27th,  2  eggs ;  28th,  2  eggs.  '  The  i  ec- 
ord  for  March  was  nearly  the  same.  The 
eggs  these  Langshans  were  hatched  from 
came  from  Nebraska,  and  the  birds  I  raised 
myself.  They  were  just  nine  and  one-half 
months  old  when  they  commenced  laying. 
They  were  fed  according  to  the  Poultry 
Keeper,  except  that  I  gave  animal  meal 
three  times  a  week,  principally  fresh  fish, 
boiled,  in  the  morning. — A.  W.  Knighton, 
Seattle,  Wash. 

Nearly  Three  Dollars  Per  Hen.— As  an  ex- 
ample of  what  can  be  done  with  a  very  or- 
dinary flock  of  fowls  on  a  small  lot,  by  fol- 
lowing the  instructions  of  the  Poultry 
Keeper,  I  submit  my  last  year's  experi- 
ence. The  flock  consisted  of  thirteen  hens 
and  pullets  and  two  roosters,  of  which  all 
but  four  were  common  grade  Plymouth 
Rocks,  and  the  other  four  were  common 
giade  Plymouth  Rocks  and  AVTiite  Leg- 
horns. My  expenses  were:  Fowls,  §5; 
feed,  §8.25 ;" eggs  to  set,  seventy-five  cents; 
work,  etc.,  §1.75;  lime  and  insect  powder, 
seventy-five  cents;  total,  §16.20.  My  re- 
ceipts were;  Eggs  received,  §9.60;  birds 
used  and  sold,  §41.10 ;  Total  receipts,  §50.70. 
Balance,  §34.50.  This  allows  only  from 
twenty-five  cents  to  fifty  cents  each  for  the 
birds  and  market  price  for  eggs.  I  raised 
106  chickens  out  of  114  hatched.  Of  the 
eight  lost  two  were  killed  accidentally  and 
the  other  six  died  from  lice,  crop  bound 
and  bowel  disease  before  I  realized  the  ne- 
cessity for  attending  to  them.  I  charged 
every  item  of  expense,  even  to  whitewash- 
ing, insect  powder,  etc.,  and  with  the  one 
year's  experience  I  feel  sure  could  do  very 
much  better  now  with  a  amall  flock  of 
thoroughbred  fowls.  I  sold  all  my  fowls 
iu  January,  on  account  of  an  expected 
move,  and  now  have  a  "scrub"  flock,  from 
which  I  receive  an  average  of  seven  eggs  a 
day  from  twelve  hens  and  pullets  well 
kept.  1  shall  use  this  flock  to  raise  some 
thoroughbred  fowls  for  next  season  and 
hope  to  do  much  better  than  stated  above. — 
N.  K.  Barnum,  North  Platte,  Neb. 


CHEAPNESS  OF  B0NEMEAL. 

A  pound  of  coarsely  ground  bone  can  be 
procured  for  three  cents.  A  cigar  box  of 
the  bone  meal,  or  ground  bone,  placed 
where  the  hens  can  help  themselves,  will 
aid  in  supplying  them  with  lime  for  the 
shells,  and  also  serve  as  grit.  The  bcus 
will  eat  no  more  of  it  thau  they  desire.  The 
low  cost,  the  ease  with  which  it  can  be 
given,  and  its  keeping  qualities  (for  it  may 
be  used  fresh  or  dry)  should  recommend  it 
to  all. 


MILK  IN  SUMMER. 

Milk  for  very  young  chicks  should  be 
fresh  and  sweet,  as  sour  milk  may  cause 
bowel  disease;  but  for  adults  and  larger 
chicks  milk  may  be  given  sweet  or  clab- 
bered Buttermilk  is  also  excellent.  Give 
milk  in  clean  vessels,  placing  it  where  all 
can  help  themselves,  but  do  not  allow  that 
which  is  unused  to  remain  iu  the  vessels. 
In  other  words,  milk  should  remain  in  the 
vessels  but  a  few  hours  instead  of  remaiji- 
ing  until  the  whole  is  used. 


THE  POULTRY  KEEPER. 
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MINORCAS. 

We  present  two  illustrations — one  of  the 
White  variety  and  one  of  the  Black.  Ex- 
cept in  color  they  are  alike  in  every  resnect, 
having  tall  combs,  white  earlobes,  and  are 
attractive  in  carriage  and  appearance.  They 
are  non-sitters,  and  lay  very  large  eggs. 
Tbey  are  larger  than  Leghorns,  and  are 
fully  as  active,  being  good  foragers,  and  are 
hardy  and  adapted  to  every  section.  The 
illustrations  are  from  Mr.  Wm.J.  Schauble, 
Erie,  Pa.,  who  makes  a  specialty  of  the  two 
breeds.  

UNCLE  MIKE  ON  ROTH. 

Last  week  we  went  over  to  see  Uncle 
Mike  Boyer  (who  has  not  yet  gone  to  Bos- 
ton) to  ask  his  opinion  on  some  of  Roth's 
"M.  D."  advertising  peculiarities.  As 
usual  Uncle  Mike  had  his  corn-cob  pipe 
hidden  iu  clouds  of  smoke,  but  after  set- 
tling himself  ou  the  top  of  a  tub  that  was 
turned  upside  down  and  giving  us  a  big 
stone  for  a  soft  seat,  we  asked  him  what 
he  thought  of  Roth.  He  took  out  his 
knife,  scraped  every  portion  of  his  pipe, 
Dlew  in  the  stem,  filled  up  with  a  fresh  load 
and  lit  it.  With  the  rattling  of  the  pipe 
and  a  pause,  Uncle  Mike  said: 

"It  just  makes  me  laugh  until  my  boots 
Durst  when  I  begin  to  read  some  of  Roth's 
effusions.  He  tries  hard  to  make  persons 
suppose  he  knows  something  about  poultry 
and  when  I  strike  that  'M.  D.'  attached  to 
his  name  I  have  to  wipe  my  eyes.  It  is 
)ust  like  all  back-woods  country  people. 
He  sputters  out  such  stuff  as  'ess  ziugi- 
beris,'  'tincturu  camphora,'  and  other  ex- 


KEEPING  FOWLS  IN  YARDS. 

A  reader  at  Detroit  desires  us  to  have 
something  to  say  on  keeping  small  flocks 
in  yards,  where  they  are  confined,  and  have 
no  grass  run.  Of  course  all  of  our  sug- 
gestions pertain  to  the  keeping  of  poultry 
under  every  condition,  but  we  give  his  let- 
ter, as  follows : 

I  see  a  good  deal  about  keeping  chickens, 
but  on  a  larger  scale  than  I  am  able  to  do 
on  account  of  room.  I  have  a  coop  6x6 
feet,  and  seven  feet  high,  with  a  chicken 
yard  10x20  feet.  About  how  many  chickens 
should  I  have.  I  would  like  to  see  sonie- 
thingjn  your  paper  about  keeping  chickens 
on  a  small  scale,  and  I  think  a  good  many 
others  would  also. 

A  space  6x6  feet  is  only  36  square  feet. 
The  yard,  10x20,  is  only  200  square  feet. 
The  rule  is  to  allow  10  square  feet  of  room 
on  the  floor  for  winter  scratching,  but  for 
roosting  such  a  house  would  accommodate 
ten  fowls  in  the  summer.  The  size  of  the 
yard  is  not  so  important  as  the  providing 
of  litter  in  which  to  have  the  hens  scratch 
and  work.  Idleness  leads  to  feather  pull- 
ing, egg  eating,  etc.  Give  a  variety,  no 
matter  what  it  may  be,  provided  it  is  any 
wholesome  food  that  the  hens  will  eat- 
The  point  is  not  to  overfeed.  The  best 
plan  is  to  give  about  one-third  as  much  as 
the  hsns  will  eat,  in  the  morning,  and  then 
give  a  full  meal  at  night,  allowing  nothing 
at  noon.  The  object  should  be  to  have 
them  always  hungry  enough  to  scratch,and 
to  scratch  from  morning  until  night.  Upon 
the  scratching  depends  the  eggs.  Overfed 
hens  will  lay,  extra  large  eggs,  double  yolk 
eggs,  soft  shell  eggs,  and  if  they  are  fed  all 


but  he  wishes  to  know  if  he  can  do  better. 
In  regard  to  his  mode  of  feeding  he  says: 

We  have  over  sixty  hens,  and  feed  differ- 
ent kinds  of  grain,  mostly  wheat,  buck- 
wheat, some  oats,  and  sometimes,  in  cold 
weather,  corn.  All  of  this  whole  grain— a 
scalded  mush  of  chop — is  given  every  morn- 
ing, and  some  sweet  milk  also,  with  occa- 
sionally cut  bone  (green),  and  oyster  shells 
are  kept  before  them.  We  feed  in  the 
morning  only.  We  have  no  separate  hen 
house,  a  barn  45x75  containing horses.cattle, 
sheep,  all  under  the  same  roof.  The  hens 
roost  above  the  sheep.  Now.will  the  editor 
or  any  of  the  readers  have  the  experience 
to  inform  whether  it  is  more  profitable  to 
feed  only  one  kind  of  grain  a  few  days  at 
a  time,  and  thus  change  alternately.  I 
would  be  thankful  to  know  just  how  and 
what  to  feed.  I  am  rather  a  beginner,  and 
wish  to  improve  with  the  business.  Last 
year  we  sold  621  dozen  eggs,  having  about 
sixty-five  hens,  a  mixture,  mostly  Plym- 
outh Rocks. 

As  Mr.  Brenneman  has  fed  a  variety  of 
grain,  and  feeds  only  once  a  day,  we  believe 
he  is  doing  just  what  is  right,  especially  as 
he  got  621  dozens  of  eggs  from  65  hens 
(about  114  eggs  per  hen)  which  is  a  good 
average  for  the  whole,  and  proof  of  the 
efficacy  of  bis  mode.  It  matters  not  whether 
the  grain  is  given  alternately  or  mixed.  We 
would  prefer  to  feed  at  night  instead  of  in 
the  morning,  but  as  Mr.  B.  is  getting  good 
results  we  advise  him  to  stick  to  his  meth- 
od, as  no  two  flocks  are  alike. 


H3W  TO  SELL   EGGS  AND  POULTRY. 

Mr.  I.S.  Ernst,  Chambersburg,  Pa.,  sends 
us  the  following  letter.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  he  says  the  plan  has  been  in  operation 
a  year  and  met  with  success.  The  plan  is 
certainly  an  excellent  one,  as  it  protects 


WHITE  MINORCAS. 

From  Wm.  J.  Schauble,  Erie,  Pa. 
pressions  that  appear  to  mystify,  yet  any 
man  who  knows  a  dozen  labels  from  the 
bottles  in  a  drug  shop  can  do  the  same 
thing.  I  could  write  columns  of  that  sort 
of  paralizing  literature.  And  just  to  think 
of  the  treatment  of  a  sick  hen.  Let  me 
write  you  in  my  style.for  I  am  full  of  it  just 
now." 

And  here  is  what  Uncle  Mike  wrote  in 
about  three  minutes,  while  we  waited: 

"When  you  find  one  of  your  hens  sick  re- 
move her  from  the  flock.  Apply  a  Spanish 
fly  blister  to  her  right  temple,  bathe  both 
feet  with  warm  water,  and  give  ten  drops 
of  Ext.  Pruni  Virginianis  in  aqua  fon- 
tana  s.  b.  every  five  minutes.  Watch  the 
pulse,  and  if  no  sudden  rise  of  tempera- 
ture results  repeat  the  bathing  of  the  feet. 
If,  however,  there  is  a  reddish  tinge  to  the 
lips  and  the  larynx  is  not  distended,  give 
Creta  pulv.  once  an  hour  until  a  change  oc- 
curs. Poultice  each  wing,  apply  hot  cloths 
on  the  head,  briskly  rub  the  abdomen  and 
keep  the  upper  portion  of  the  body  well 
elevated.  Now,  by  applying  Capsicum 
tinctura,  Oleum  ricini  and  Hydrarg.  chl. 
mit.,  three  times  a  minute,  a  recovery  may 
be  expected  in  about  six  months.  It  may 
happen  that  as  the  physiological  conditions 
are  important  they  are  expected  to  be  well 
known  and  familiar  to  all.  Rest  must  be 
allowed.  The  food  may  be  angle  worms  on 
toast,  boiled  sunflower  seed,  roasted  warm 
mash,  green  grass  scalloped,  or  any  other 
easily  digestible  food." 

"But,"  said  we,  "is  not  that  rather  an 
expense  of  time  and  labor  for  a  hen  that 
may  not  be  worth  fifty  cents,  Uncle  Mike?" 

"Oh,"  said  he,  "that  don't  count  in  the 
matter  at  all.  If  you  don't  believe  me  ask 
Roth.  I  am  going  to  sign  myself  after  this 
as  Michael  K.  Boyer,  M  D.,  D.D.  A  lot  of 
letters  after  a  man's  name  sometimes  looks 
huge." 

Then  he  rose  from  his  half  a  tub,  knocked 
out  his  pipe,  re-loaded  it  and  went  over 
to  a  crotched  tree,  turned  a  small  telescope 
Od  the  moon  and  began  to  take  notes.  As 
we  left  we  caught  such  expressions  as 
"terebinthiua,"  "diandria  monogynia," 
"rubus  villosus,"  "rhei  radix,"  "ranuncu- 
lus acris,"  "quercus  tincturia,"  "podophyl- 
lum peltatum,"  and  other  hard  words  that 
apply  to  poultry,  but  which  we  did  not  un- 
derstand. 


that  they  can  eat  at  a  meal  they  will  wait 
for  the  next  one,  not  scratching  or  work- 
ing. Never  keep  food  before  them,  but 
give  all  the  water  they  wish.  Keep  grit 
always  within  reach.  Give  green  food  once 
a  day  in  the  morning,  as  well  as  meat,  and 
also  bone,  but  do  not  give  a  full  meal. 
Keep  them  hungry.  At  night  give  grain. 
Keep  down  lice,  and  keep  the  house  clean. 
Kept  in  this  manner  hens  in  small  yards 
will  lay  and  be  thrifty. 


ANOTHER  LIVING  INCUBATOR. 

Here  is  another  Ohio  idea.  It  is  from  the 
Dayton  Evening  Herald.  We  recently 
showed  how  an  Ohio  woman  used  her  hus-, 
band  as  an  incubator,  and  now  comes  the 
following: 

"A  prominent  woman  and  mother  living 
south  of  and  adjoining  the  corporate  limits 
of  the  city,  noted  for  every  good  quality, 
created  something  of  a  sensation  yesterday 
in  the  store  of  The  D.  L.  Rike  Co.  They 
raise  chickens  at  the  home  of  this  excellent 
woman,  and  have  everything  so  nice  and 
good  as  to  almost  create  envy.  A  favorite 
hen  died  and  left  a  nest  of  eggs  not  warmed 
sufficiently  to  give  activity  to  the  life-giv- 
ing properties  they  enjoy  within.  The  loss 
of  the  pretty  hen  was  severe,  but  ingenuity 
came  to  the  rescue.  The  good  woman 
quietly  gave  some  of  the  eggs  a  warm  place 
by  gently  unbuttoning  the  front  part  of 
her  dress.  The  loud  chirp  of  a  young 
chicken  was  heard  at  the  counter  of  the 
dry  goods  store,  and  great  wonder  was  ex- 
cited to  know  wh.-re  that  young  bird  could 
be  concealed.  The  story  was  soon  told, 
the  secret  disclosed.  The  little  chick  had 
picked  its  way  into  active  life,  and  the  loud 
noise,  sj  familiar  to  the  days  of  our  boy- 
hood, disclosed  its  snug  quarters  I  Such 
beautiful  aud  delicate  methods  of  incuba- 
tiou  are  rare  even  iu  Dayton. 

We  hope  that  all  the  Ohio  ladies  do  not 
hatch  chicks  in  that  manner.  Too  much  of 
that  sort  of  thing  would  change  the  fashion 
in  dresses.  Better  try  a  regular  incubator, 
aud  hatch  several  hundred  at  once. 


Rocks,  and  extra  largo  ones.  The  way  I 
feed  is  as  follows:  In  the  mornings  one 
quart  of  wheat  bran ;  at  noon,  one  handful 
of  wheat  or  oats ;  at  night,  two  ears  of  corn 
to  eight  hens  and  a  rooster.  Two  of  the 
hens  are  Brown  Leghorns.  The  Plymouth 
Rock  hens  have  layed  about  eighteen  set> 
tings  of  eggs  since  February  10th.  One 
house  is  8x10  feet,  and  the  other  is  8x12, 
and  both  are  in  one  yard,  which  is  20x66, 
aud  there  are  only  eight  hens  and  a  rooster 
in  it.  I  think  they  have  paid  remarkably 
well;  a  little  too  well  for  their  own  good 
They  weigh  about  nine  and  one-half  pounds 
each,  and  are  not  very  fat.  Next  fall  I  in- 
tend to  advertise  in  the  Poultry  Keeper, 
which  1  have  taken  nearly  two  years. 
When  1  have  a  sick  chick,  the  Poultry 
Keeper  is  the  first  to  be  consulted  for  ad- 
vise. This  is  the  first  sick  fowl  I  have  had 
for  a  year. 

We  notice  that  Mr.  Chamberlin  feeds 
three  times  a  day,  which  means  that  his 
hens  are  fat,  although  he  says  they  are  not 
very  fat,  but  weigh  nine  and  one-half 
pounds  each.  We  believe  he  is  mistaken, 
for  but  few  hens  reach  such  weight  unless 
very  fat.  Any  flock  will  go  to  ruin  if  fed 
three  times  a  day.  In  summer  once  a  day 
is  sufficient.  If  insects,  seeds,  and  grass 
are  abundant,  once  a  week  is  sufficient  to 
feed  them.  Then  again, the  male  is  at  fault 
in  the  above  case,  and  should  be  removed. 
Heavy,  fat  males  are  useless  and  should 
never  be  with  the  bens  at  all. 


HOW  TO  FEED. 

Mr.  J.  D.  Brenneman,  Keyser,  Md., 
writes  us  to  know  how  to  feed,  and  es- 
pecially of  grain.   His  hens  have  done  well. 


BLACK  MINORCAS. 

From  Wm.  J.  Schauble,  Erie,  Pa. 
the  producer  and  the  customer.   But  read 
Mr.  Ernst's  letter.  He  says: 

The  Farmers'  Egg  Association  has  had  a 
successful  year.  Id  originated  a  little  over 
a  year  ago.  Its  origin  was  caused  for  the 
protection  of  the  farmers  of  that  immediate 
vicinity,  there  being  in  our  city  a  Grocers' 
Association,  who  undertook  to  rule  the 
prices  of  what  they  would  pay  the  farmers 
for  their  goods  when  they  would  come  to 
town.  There  is  money  in  eggs.  Let  the 
creameries  have  the  butter,  but  we  must 
have  the  eggs,  and  we  will  fix  the  price  and 
none  shall  pay  more  than  the  established 
price  by  the  Grocers'  Association.  Finally 
they  pressed  their  friends  (farmers)  so  hard 
that  the  result  was  the  farmers  organized 
a  club  for  the  shipment  of  their  own  pro- 
duct to  any  market  which,  in  their  opinion, 
they  saw  proper,  thereby  relying  on  the 
carefulness  of  having  none  but  the  best 
collection  of  eggs  which  they  can  rely  on  as 
"straight  goods."  There  is  no  use  iu  being 
docked  from  one  to  two  cents  in  the  prica 
by  the  commission  merchants  because  we 
do  not  send  them  our  eggs.  The  eggs  are 
gathered  once  a  week,  the  wagon  going 
from  house  to  house  The  cases  are  num- 
bered. The  driver  takes  John  A.  B's  eggs, 
puts  them  in  the  place.  If  he  does  not  till 
the  half  case,  a  slip  is  dropped  in  the  case 
saying  how  many  dozen.  When  the  in- 
spector finds  bud'stock,  the  manager  soon 
knows  where  they  came  from  and  they  gen- 
erally find  out  the  shortage  in  the  money 
returned.  So  the  man  who  gathers  and 
sends  fresh  eggs  is  known  and  reaps  the 
good  results. 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  plan  is  very 
simple.  It  would  most  assuredly  bring 
higher  prices,  and  if  the  Association  made 
it  a  rule  to  send  only  choice,  fresh  eggs  to 
market,  a  reputation  would  soou  be  seeured 
which  of  itself  would  benefit  the  entire 
community.  By  organization  there  is  no 
limit  to  what  may  be  accomplished. 
 •  

HENS  WITH  WEAK  LEGS. 

>Mr.  W.  S.  Chamberlin,  Litchfield,  111., 
writes  us  in  regard  to  an  ailment  in  his 
flock,  and  desires  to  know  the  cause.  Those 
who  have  been  in  the  same  predicament 
will  know  where  the  difficulty  is  at  a 
glance.   Mr.  Chamberlin  says: 

I  a^ain  take  the  liberty  of  writing  to  the 
Poultry  Keeper  to  inquire  about  an  ail- 
ment of  my  hens.  They  are  getting  weak 
and  unablu'to  walk.    They  are  Plymouth 


A  NOVEL  IDEA  ON  INCUBATION. 

Mr.  C.  Paulson,  corner  Stone  and  Smart 
streets,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  has  made  his 
incubator  and  hatched  47  chicks  from  49 
eggs,  beating  the  hens  with  such  a  number. 
He  proposes  to  improve  on  it,  however,  and 
here  is  what  he  writes  us: 

I  made  a  Poultry  Keeper  Incubator  ac- 
cording to  your  instruction,  and  it  works 
well.  I  have  hatched  twice.  The  first 
hatch  I  got  17  chicks  from  23  fertile  eggs, 
and  the  second  47  chicks  from  49  fertile 
eggs.  The  machine  only  holds  60  eggs. 
Now,  as  I  intend  to  make  a  larger  incu- 
bator, 1  would  like  to  give  you  my  plan  for 
making  a  300  egg  machine,  aud  ask  you  for 
your  opinion  of  the  same.  My  plan  is 
simply  to  divide  the  incubator  into  six  sec- 
tions, making  divisions  from  the  bottom  of 
ventilator  to  the  tank,  air  tight,  and  have 
three  drawers,  each  holding  50  eggs  on  each 
side,  with  a  ventilating  pipe  under  each. 
The  advantages  in  this  would,  in  my  opin- 
ion, be  that  in  place  of  taking  out  the  entire 
lot  of  eggs  at  once,  50  at  a  time  could  be 
turned  without  interfering  with  the  tem- 
perature of  the  remaining  five  drawers. 
Also,  that  one  drawer  might  be  set  one  day 
and  another  drawer  the  next,  in  case  one 
could  not  procure  all  the  eggs  at  once.  The 
same  tank  would,  of  course,  cover  the  six 
different  apartments,  and  the  machine 
would  be  practically  the  same  as  the  origi- 
nal, only  with  th*  above  mentioned  change 
of  the  interior.  Please  let  me  have  vour 
opiuion  at  an  early  date,  and  if  you  find  any 
fault  in  so  constructing  the  machine,  please 
give  the  reason. 

Mr.  Paulson's  plan  would  have  long  ago 
been  adopted  by  all  the  incubator  manu. 
facturers  in  the  country,  but  there  is  one 
great  objection,  and  that  is  the  animal  heat 
of  the  eggs.  There  is  but  little  heat  in  the 
eggs  (from  the  chicks)  the  first  week,  but 
by  the  time  they  reach  the  coming  out  stage 
the  bodies  of  the  chicks  give  off  a  large 
share  of  the  heat.  Hence,  if  Mr.  Poulson 
divided  the  space  under  one  tank  into- 
several  apartments  he  could  not  secure  uni_ 
form  heat,  as  the  chioks  about  to  hatch- 
would  be  at  103  while  the  eggs  just  put  in 
would  be  about  9J.  As  the  chicks  iucreasg. 
their  animal  heat  the  heat  of  the  incubator 
is  lowered. 


WARMTH  AND  BROILERS. 

The  raising  of  little  chicks  in  winter  is- 
equivalent  to  attempting  to  raise  babies. 
The  greatest  loss  of  chicks  is  by  giving  them' 
fresh  air,  which  means  to  let  out  the 
warmth  and  let  in  the  cold.  Until  some 
persons  learn  that  fresh  air  may  be  warm 
as  well  as  cold,  they  will  continually  make 
the  mistake  of  killing  their  chicks .  In  the 
spring  the  chick6  are  favored  with  fine 
weather.  In  winter  they  are  hatched  at  au 
unfavorable  season  and  must  be  kept  warm. 
We  have  a  neighbor  who  has  hatched,  up  to 
the  lime  of  writing  this,  458  chicks  in  incu- 
bators. He  is  inexperienced,  this  being  his 
first  venture.  He  follows  our  advice,  and' 
.has  never  ventilated  his  breeder  house  by 
opening  windows,  nor  has  he  allowed  the 
chicks  to  go  outside.  Some  would  think 
that  the  foul  air  would  kill  them,  and  that 
they  must  have  fresh  air.  Facts  are  stub- 
born, however,  for  he  has  418  chicks  living, 
only  twenty  haxing  died.  Of  course  they 
get  fresh  air  and  plenty  of  It,  for  it  steals 
in  at  the  openings,  comes  in  at  the  door  and 
in  unseen  places.  He  could  not  easily  keep 
it  out  if  he  so  desired  His  motto  is,  "  Keep- 
the  chicks  warm,"  and  he  succeeds.  The- 
brooder  house  is  thoroughly  cleaned  every- 
day. He  believes- in  work  more  than  in  cold, 
fresh  air. 
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Correspondence.  "We  invite  correspondence  on 
the  subject  of  Poultry  that  will  be  of  Interest  to  our 
readers,  but  respectfully  ask  that  all  articles  be  short 
and  concise.    Write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  ouly. 

Address  all  communications  to 

Poultry  Keeper  Company 

Pabkesbubg,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


Entered  as  Second-Class  Mail  Matter  at  the 
Post-Offlce,  Parkesburg,  Pa. 

P.  H.  JACOBS,  Editor. 

Besldencei      •      ■        Hammonton,  N.  J, 


COMMUNICATIONS 

To  The  Poultry  Keeper  on  business  or  In  rela- 
(lon  lo  articles  or  manuscript  for  publication  must  be 
tddressed  to 

The  Poultry  Keeper  company, 

Tarkesburg,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


Two  crops  the  same  year— lice  and  poul- 
try— will  not  pay. 

Give  lis  your  experience.  Every  reader 
is  welcome   We  want  it. 


"Keep  off  the  grass ''may  pertain  to 
Coxey  but  not  to  the  hens. 

This  paper  is  tifty  cents  a  year.  Six 
month*  for  twenty-live  cents. 


Dry,  . :r-  - :  '  lime,  dusted  in  the  poul- 
try house,  is  uu  excellent  lice  preventive. 


The  Seym  >t-r  Poultry  Association,  Sey- 
mour. Conn.,  has  already  started  to  work 
for  a  rousing  show  next  winter.  Live  men 
ore  in  it. 


Gapes  usually  occur  mostly  on  ground 
that  has  been  occuyjicrt  by  poultry  for  sev- 
eral years.    It  seldom  occurs  on  clean  land. 

Oh  yes  ;  here  you  nre.  American  Stock 
Keeper,  Farm  an'i  Fireside,  Poultry 
Keeper  and  fifty  World's  Fair  Views,  all 
for  $1.50. 

Any  one  sending  us  a  dollar  can  send  us 
also  the  names  of  three  persons.  That  is — 
three  subscribers  will  be  allowed  for  only 
one  dollar. 


The  articles  on  feeding,  by  Mr.  Thos.  W. 
Hooper,  of  Baltimore,  in  previous  issues, 
are  among  the  best  additions  to  poultry 
literature  that  have  been  made. 


The  "sleepy"  disease.  Yes,  we  have 
'heard  of  it.  Just  rub  a  few  drops  of  oil  on 
the  heads  of  the  chicks,  so  as  to  kill  the 
'large  lice,  and  the  chicks  will  get  over  it. 

iTinay-surprise  some  tor  us  to  state  that 
•corn  is  not  a  suitable  food  for  hens — in 
summer.  It  is  true,  however,  and  we  are 
prepared  for  any  one  who  wishes  to  dispute 
it. 

It  is  said  that  a  child  is  born  in  the  world 
every  minute.  This  almost  equals  the  new 
poultry  papers.  Editors  are  bound  to  keep 
ahead.  They  put  off  dying  till  the  last 
thing. 

No  special  ■ointment  is  necessary  for  scaly 
legs.  Anoint  the  legs  with  any  kind  of 
grease  (for  instance  melted  lard)  once  or 
twice  a  week,  and  the  legs  will  be  clean  in 
x  month. 

■Bear  in  mind  that  if  you  keep  pigeons 
you  have  no  right  to  turn  them  loose  on 
your  neighbor.  If  you  cannot  keep  them 
from  foraging  on  the  property  of  other 
people  then  leave  them  out  of  your  .list. 


Chicken  cholera  is  very  rare.  If  your 
hens  are  sick  the  probability  is  that  you 
have  kept  them  too  long  on  one  kind  of 
food.  Cholera  "kills  or  cures  "  in  twenty- 
four  hours.  One  of  the  best  signs  is  the 
,l  intense  thirst  "  •  of  the  birds  that  have 
cholera.  When  your  birds  are  sick  for  sev- 
eral days,  and  the  disease  hangs  on,  you  can 
rely  upon  it  that  there  is  no  cholera. 


Feed  glass  to  hens  for  indigestion.  It 
will  benefit  them  greatly. 


The  Reliable  Poultry  Journal  and  the 
Poultry  Keeper,  seventy-five  cents. 


Any  back  number  can  be  had  for  only 
five  cents.  You  can  get  them  as  far  back 
as  18S5. 


The  Poultry  Keeper  was  ten  years  old 
last  April.  And  we  feel  as  fresh  as  a  young 
colt  on  county  court  day. 


The  Poultry  Monthly,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  has 
issued  aneat  little  book  on  rabbits  for  those 
who  may  be  interested  in  that  direction. 


Broilers  sold  as  high  as  fifty  cents  a 
pound,  for  choice,  in  New  York  city,  tn 
May.   The  best  only  brought  such  prices. 


A  paper  devoted  to  pet  stock  is  not  a 
poultry  paper.  A  man  may  have  a  partial- 
ity for  poultry  and  care  very  little  for  pet 
stock. 


Lice,  lice,  lice.  Hens  will  not  lay, 
chicks  will  not  grow,  and  you  cannot  go 
near  the  poultry  bouse  if  lice  exist  on  the 
premises. 

The  Cape  Ann  Poultry  Association  pro- 
poses to  hold  a  Show  at  Gloucester,  Mass., 
in  February.  Mr.  Geo.  E.  Merchant  is  Sec- 
retary. 


There  is  no  tariff  on  eggs  in  the  pro- 
posed new  tariff  bill.  That  is,  up  to  date. 
There  is  no  knowing  what  an  amendment 
may  do,  however. 


What  is  a  fair  hatch.  If  a  sitting  con- 
sists of  thirteen  eggs  a  hatch  of  seven  chicks 
is  considered  a  good  one.  Do  not  expect  all 
eggs  to  produce  chicks. 

The  Sprague  Commission  House,  218 
South  Water  street,  Chicago,  says :  "Tell 
your  readers  to  send  on  as  much  as  they 
please;  we  can  sell  it  all;  Chicago  is  the 
greatest  market  in  the  United  States." 


If  anyone  supposes  that  a  duck  comes  off 
the  water  wet  and  thus  adds  moisture  to 
the  eggs,  let  him  observe  and  learn  that 
such  supposition  is  erroneous.  A  duck 
just  off  the  water  is  as  dry  as  before  it  went 
oa  the  pond. 


If  the  decimal  score  card  men  and  the 
heterogenous  score  card  men  will  adopt 
comparison  judging  they  will  save  lots  of 
time  and  a  vast  amount  of  explanation.  Ib 
is  time  now  for  all  hands  to  come  in  out  of 
the  wet. 

■Owing  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  M.  K.  Boyer 
expects  to  move  to  Boston,  and  help  at  the 
helm  of  Farm  Poultry,  his  poultry  farm  at 
Hammonton,  N.  J.,  will  be  sold  cheap. 
Some  day  he  will  want  to  buy  it  back  at 
double  price,  as  he  considers  it  the  centre 
of  the  Universe. 


Sell  some  of  your  eggs  when  they  are 
cheap,  but  sell  them  to  your  wife.  She 
will  prove  a  good  customer.  If  you  send 
them  to  market  you  may  send  away  a  valu- 
able commodity.  Don't  pay  twenty  cents 
a  pound  for  beef  and  sell  eggs  at  ten  cents 
a  dozen.  If  you  do  the  result  will  be  that 
you  will  conclude  there  is  "no  money  in 
poultry." 

When  the  Standard  was  revised  it  was 
done  with  little  or  no  radical  changes.  Any 
■live  man  should  have  done  the  work  in  a 
few  days.  Here  we  are,  six  mouths  past 
the  meeting,  (May  )  and  no  Standards.  A 
bill  will  come  in  for  the  work,  and  prompt- 
ly, and  the  work  should  have  been  done 
promptly.  Many  sales  have  been  lost  from 
delay. 

Just  as  we  expected  the  outcome  would 
be,  we  notice  that  a  certain  party  is  now 
mentioned  as  "will  answer  all  questions  re- 
lating to  the  treatment  of  sick  fowls,"  etc., 
and  that  "  treasonable  fee  will  be  charged 
for  all  advice  by  mail."  The  same  party, 
not  many  months  ago  stated  that  his  ex- 
perience was  limited,  etc.  The  Poultry 
Keeper  will  ans  wer,  and  in  English,  with- 
out any  fee. 


■  Five  Hundred  Questions  An* 
swered,"  has  been  revised,  and  is  now 
ready.  It  is  published  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Dar- 
row,  of  the  Fanciers'  Beview,  Chatham, 
N.  Y.,  at  twenty-five  cents,  and  is  for  sale 
by  us. 

If  you  wish  to  make  a  setting  hen  re- 
main on  a  new  nest  change  her  at  night,and 
have  the  nest  similar  to  the  one  she  before 
occupied.  Also,  if  possible,  place  her  in  a 
room  like  the  one  she  was  removed  from, 
and  have  her  quiet  and  free  from  intrusion. 

Lost— the  Standard  of  Perfection.  It 
was  expected  in  April  but  seems  to  "have 
strayed  off.  Perhaps  it  struck  an  Arkan- 
sas guide  post.  Any  one  finding  such  a 
thing  wandering  around,  with  a  bell  on  its 
neck,  will  receive  one  cent  reward  and  no 
thanks  by  informing  us. 

Don't  buy  any  receipts  for  preserving 
eggs.  Nearly  all  of  the  so-called  egg-pre- 
serving compounds  consist  of  sulphur. 
Our  September,  1887,  issue  gives  the  "whole 
thing  away."  It  costs  only  five  cents  while 
the  fellows  who  offer  the  wonderful  re- 
ceipts will  ask  you  $2.00  for  the  same  infor- 
mation. 

Coxey's  army  received  lots  of  eggs  while 
on  the  march.  Eggs  may  save  the  country 
yet.  The  worst  men  in  the  world  are  those 
who  go  to  Washington  in  Pullman  cars. 
They  do  more  mischief  in  a  day  than  can  be 
undone  in  a  decade,  and  they  do  no  work, 
either.  What  would  we  do  during  excite 
ments  but  for  the  rotten  eggs#  to  hurl  at, 
speakers.   

We  have  been  amused  over  the  wails  and 
lamentations  of  some  of  the  editors  who 
have  been  "  exposing  dead  beat  advertisers. 
They  pay  no  attention  to  character  until 
said  dead  beats  owe  them  a  bill,  and  fail  to 
pay.  They  then  suddenly  discover  that  the 
bump  of  character  (or  whatever  bump  it 
may  be),  is  lacking.  Our  advertisers  are 
good  and  pay  up. 

Dr.  Geo.  D.  Johnson  has  left  the  South 
to  take  charge  of  a  large  plant  in  Iowa. 
The  Prairie  State  Incubator  Co.  has  the 
contract  for  putting  in  the  incubators  and. 
fixtures.  The  Doctor  always  writes  his 
prescriptions  in  English.  He  says  that  if 
quacks  must  mention  the  ingredients  of 
their  nostrums  on  the  bottles  so  should  the 
"  M.  D.'s  "  be  made  to  do  the  same  thing. 

The  country  may  be  on  a  gold  basis,  but 
we  are  not.  Silver,  greenbacks,  or  any 
kind  of  money  is  received  at  one  hundred 
cents  on  the  dollar  by  us.  We  do  not 
swallow  any  sixty  cent  silver  theory.  We 
willtakeall  kinds.  Anything  with  Uncle 
Sam's  stamp  on  it  passes  current  around 
the  Poultry  Keeper  building— or  any- 
where else — all  claims  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding. 

The  object  of  the  I.  D.  S.  C.  A.  is  to  se- 
cure uniformity  and  accuracy  in  scoring. 
Its  use  of  the  whole  alphabet  will  kill  it. 
Life  is  too  short.  It  means  the  "  Interna- 
tional Decimal  Score  Card  Association."  It 
is  a  "good  thing/'  however,  for  if  scoring  is 
to  be  practiced  the  decimal  system  is  the 
easiest  a  id  best.  But  it  has  a  "Bureau  of 
Judges,"  and  each  judge  must  have  a  cer- 
tificate. The  next  point  is  who  is  to  ex- 
amine the  judges. 

It  is  grai  ifying  to  patiently  wait  and  have 
all  our  opponents  come  into  our  camp. 
When  the  Poultry  Keeper  adds  more 
light  on  poultry  matters  a  little  jealousy 
causes  some  opposition,  but  truth  and 
stubborn  facts  pull  them  gently  over  to  us. 
Many  of  the  theories  attacked  by  us  in 
times  gooe  by  are  no  longer  mentioned. 
Even  the  incubator  circulars  aie  clipped 
right  out  of  our  columns.  We  do  not  ob- 
ject, however,  for  it  is  tribute  to  our  work. 
What  astonishes  us,  however,  is  that  our 
assertion  that  the  Standard  should  be  fixed, 
and  remain  so  for  twenty  years,  is  now  ad- 
mitted by  the  very  man  who  said  that  we 
must  lcpull  down  our  bauner." 

BROILERS  IN  CHICAGO. 

The  Sprague  Commission  Co.,  218  South 
Water  Street,  Chicago,  reports  broilers  as 
selling  at  $7  per  dozen  in  April,  for  one  and 
one-half  pound  sizes,  and  $J  per  dozen  iu 
May  for  extra  choice  lots.  Chicago  has  to 
supply  all  the  surrounding  markets,  hence 
is  never  overstocked.  The  firm  is  one  of 
the  oldest  in  that  city. 


POULTRY  FOR  PROFIT. 

This  book  we  regard  as  one  of  the  best, 
as  it  gives  in  detail  more  than  can  be  found 
in  a  $10  book.  It  is  intended  as  an  answer 
to  all  the  questions  that  can  be  asked,  and 
is  well  illustrated  with  cuts.  The  price  is 
only  twenty-five  cents,  but  to  those  who 
subscribe  to  the  Poultry  Keeper  at 
sixty  cents  we  will  send  the  book  and  also 
the  paper  for  one  year. 

HANDLING  LOUSY  HENS. 

The  best  way  to  treat  a  hen  that  is  very 
lousy  is  to  dust  her  well  with  fine  ashes. 
Sift  coal  ashes,  and  then  sift  again,  with  a 
flour-sieve,  as  the  ashes  must  be  very  fine. 
In  each  peck  of  ashes  mix  half  a  pound  oi 
insect-powder.  Hold  the  hen  over  the 
ashes,  head  down,  and  throw  the  ashes  in. 
among  the  feathers  by  the  handful,  using 
the  ashes  freely,  rub  a  few  drops  of  lard  on 
the  head  and  turn  her  loose.  The  lice  will 
be  destroyed  at  one  operation. 


DETERIORATION  AND  DISEASES. 

Diseases  may  be  transmitted  to  succeed- 
ing generations,  and  unless  the  flock  is  kept 
from  "running  down"  by  breeding  from 
new  males  of  selected  stock  every  season, 
there  will  be  a  liability  to  degeneracy  and 
disease.  The  fall  is  the  time  to  procure 
the  males,  as  they  are  more  numerous  at 
that  season,  and  can  be  bought  at  a  smaller 
outlay.  No  male  bred  on  the  farm  should 
ever  be  kept  for  breeding  purposes.  Pro- 
cure new  blood  every  year. 


BREEDS  OF  DUCKS. 

The  pure  breeds  of  ducks  are  more  easily 
kept  than  the  common  puddle  ducks,  as 
they  can  be  made  to  thrive  without  provid- 
ing ponds.  The  breeds  best  known,  and 
which  are  the  most  popular,  are  the  Pskin, 
Aylesbury,  Rouen  and  Cayuga,  the  first 
two  breeds  being  white  in  color  and  the 
Cayuga  black,  the  Rouen  having  a  plumage 
of  several  colors.  These  breeds  grow  to  a 
large  size,  and  individual  specimens  have 
reached  ten  pounds  in  weight.  As  they 
grow  rapidly  they  reach  the  market  at  an 
early  age. 

HIRED  HELP. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  secure  a  capable 
man  to  assist  in  the  management  of  poul- 
try when  it  is  made  a  business,  and  espe- 
cially in  raising  broilers.  The  eye  of  the 
employer  must  be  everywhere,  and  regu- 
larity is  essential.  The  cause  of  this  lack 
of  help  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  seldom 
that  the  hired  man  is  required  to  give  his 
attention  to  poultry,  such  matters  being 
left  to  the  female  members  of  the  family. 
Now  that  poultry  is  receiving  greater  at- 
tention, and  incubators  are  coining  into  use 
extensively,  there  is  a  new  field  opening  up 
for  the  hired  man,  and  if  he  will  make  him- 
self familiar  with  the  details  of  manage- 
ment, he  will  find  that  his  services  will  be 
in  greater  demand  and  higher  wages  await- 
ing for  him. 

RATHER  LATE  BUT  FRANK. 

Regarding  a  permanent  Standard  the  fol. 
lowing  frank  admission  after  many  years 
of  stubborn  resistance  comes  from  the 
Fancier's  Gazette.  It  became  a  market 
paper,  could  not  pull  through,  went  back 
to  the  fancy,  and  turned  somersaults  in 
every  possible  way.  At  last  its  eyes  are 
open.   It  says : 

"  We  agree  with  The  Sun  on  this  subject 
of  constant  tinkering  with  the  standard. 
The  old  and  valuable  breeds  shoull  not  be 
subjected  to  any  material  change  for  the 
next  twenty  years.  Should  new  breeds  be 
admitted,  their  standard  could  be  put  in 
leaflet  form  and  be  pasted  in  the  back  of  the 
book.  New  breeds,  however,  should  bo 
f  lowly  admitted  and  ouly  after  they  have 
been  fully  tested." 

We  could  publish  dozens  of  columns 
from  our  back  numbers,  and  going  nearly 
ten  years,  showing  that  the  Gazette  ridi* 
culed  us  for  advocating  just  as  is  stated 
above.  We  still  believe  that  if  a  breed  is  a 
breed  its  points  should  be  fixed,  and  no  al- 
terations made  except  in  cases  of  gross 
error  or  dire  necessity.  As  it  is  at  present 
a  crowd  of  interested  persons  seize  posses- 
sion of  a  meeting,  patches  up  a  standard,, 
and  keeps  every  breeder  in  suspense  as  t« 
what  may  happen  next.  It  should  requirr 
a  three-fourths  vote  to  alter  or  admit  i 
breed,  which  would  at  least  make  sue) 
matters  more  difficult. 
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MCFETTRIDGE'S  BOOK  ON  HATCHING. 

This  book,  by  Mr.  G.  A.  McFettridge, 
who  bas  raised  2O,000ducklings  in  one  year, 
tells  all  about  the  temperature  for  hatch- 
ing, moisture,  ventilation,  how  to  trim  the 
lamp,  time  card  for  incubators,  brooding 
small  chicks,  food  and  care  of  ducks  for 
breeders,  feeding  hens  for  hatching  eggs, 
eggs  for  hatching,  how  to  teed  little  chicks, 
how  to  feed  young  ducks,  how  to  dress 
ducks  for  market,  how  to  dress  young 
chickens,  the  incubator  house,  brooder 
house,  celery  for  feeding  ducks,  short  notes, 
economy,  sanitary  conditions  and  medi- 
cines. Price,  fifty  cents  per  copy.  For 
sale  by  us. 

BROILERS  AND  MARKET  POULTRY. 

It  is  a  book  by  Mr.  M.  K.  Boyer,  and  is 
for  both  the  amateur  and  professional  It 
was  written  mainly  to  instruct  the  novice. 
Read  the  contents:  [s  Broiler  liaising  a 
Failure  ?  How  Much  Capital  is  Required  ? 
How  Much  Land  and  How  Much  Time  is 
Necessary?  What  are  the  Profits  ?  Incu- 
bators, and  How  to  Run  Them.  Brooders, 
and  How  to  Manage  Them.  Feed,  and  Ho.w 
to  Give  It.  Mistakes  in  Broiler  Raising. 
Pure-breds  for  Broilers.  Good  Crosses  for 
Broilers.  How  Broilers  are  Prepared  for 
Market.  An  Egg  Farm  How  to  Build 
Houses.  How  to  feed  Laying  liens.  How 
to  get  Fertile  Eggs.  How  to  Market.  How 
to  Fatten.  Caponizing.  Pure-breds  the 
Best.  Money  in  Ducks.  How  Large  a 
Farm  ?  Diseases  and  Remedies.  Size  of 
Breeding  Pen.  A  Virginian's  Egg  Secret. 
French  Lice  Remedy.  "Saucr  Kraut"  for 
Fowls.  E.  C.  Howe's  Broiler  Food.  Peter- 
ion's  Feed  for  Laying  Hens.  Peterson's 
Feed  for  Young  Clucks.  Poultry  at  the 
Experiment  Stations.  Price,  twenty-five 
cents  per  copy.   For  sale  by  us. 

SELLING  FEATHERS. 

Some  of  our  readers  may  be  interested  in 
felling  feathers,  and  we  give  the  report  of 
juices  below  as  well  as  show  the  different 
kinds  of  feathers.  The  Sprague  Commis- 
sion Co.,  Chicago,  sells  them  on  commis- 
sion. 

Prime  Live  Geese,  white  @37 

Prime  Live  Geese,  mixed  gray 

Feathers  ••*■  30  @.. 

Prime  Live  Geese,  all  gray  @30 

Live  Geese,  damp  and  uiustv,  ac. 

to  quality  .'  10  @20 

Mixed  Geese  and  Duck  27  (<J28 

Duck  Feathers,  white  25  @.. 

Duck  Feathers,  dark  22  @23 

Duck  Feathers,  damp,  quiUy  and 

dusty  15  @.. 

Chicken  body,  dry  picked.prime..  3  @  3J£ 
Chicken  body,  dry  picked  quilly  and 

damp  

Chicken  body,  scalded  1    (<§  2 

Chicken  and  Turkey  body,  mixed  (")  1>^ 

Turkey  body,  dry  and  choice   @  1 

Turkey  body,  and  given  little  damp,not 

wanted. 

Turkey  body,  damp  and  poor  unsalable. 

Turkey  tail,  choice  and  clear  tail  @15 

Turkey  tail,  mixed  with  skirt 

Feathers  10  @14 

Turkey  wing,  from  first  two  joints  9  @.. 

Turkey  wing,  tail  and  pointers  C<?  7 

Turkey,  wing  and  tail,  clear  10  @.. 

Turkey,  wing  and  pointers  @(J 

Turkey  pointers  3>£@4 

Feathers  improperly  put  up,  or  that  are 
damp,  are  not  salable.  Turkey  pointers 
»re  also  difficult  to  sell.  Choice  clear  tail 
feathers  of  turkeys  sell  well.  The  above 
•hould  be  retained  for  future  reference. 


TCN  CENT  STANDARDS. 

We  do  not  propose-to  do  away  with  the 
regular  Standard  of  all  the  breeds, as  it  will 
be  preferred  by  many,  but  we  do  suggest 
that  it  would  add  to  the  revenue  of  the 
A..  P.  A.  to  sell  pamphlet  standards  of  each 
Dreed  at  ten  cents  each,  or  §6  per  hundred. 

They  would  be  bought  largely  by  breed- 
ers to  send  to  their  customers,  and  serve  to 
educate  mora  persons  by  receiving  larger 
circulation. 

As  but  few  are  interested  in  all  the 
oreeds  (though  each  breed  has  its  friends), 
the  pamphlet  standards  would  sell  rapidly. 

They  could  be  stereotyped  and  printed  as 
wanted,  and  would  cost  less  than  a  cent 
each,  the  profit  on  only  half  a  dozen  being 
more  than  on  the  bound  book. 

We  believe  that  the  sales  would  be  enor- 
mous. We  could  sell  a  hundred  pamphlet 
standards  at  ten  cents  each,  where  we  sel 
five  bound  books  at  one  dollar  each. 

Only  the  breeds  most  in  demand  need  be 
■elected.  Twenty  breeds  would  be  ample, 
as  a  large  number  of  breeds  in  the  Standard 
are  not  bred  extensively. 


The  convenience  to  breeders,  who  have 
no  way  of  fully  describing  a  breed  to  a  cus- 
tomer except  by  copying  the  Standard 
(which,  however,  is  copyrighted),  would  be 
such  as  to  largely  increase  the  demand  for 
the  pamphlets. 

Our  word  for  it  that  the  funds  of  the 
A.  P.  A.  would  be  doubled, and  the  breeders 
and  customers  assisted,  by  ten  cent 
pamphlet  standards  (ten  cents  for  each 
breed)  than  in  any  other  manner,  and  there 
would  also  still  be  a  demand  for  the  regu- 
lar standard. 


WHY  HENS  FAIL  TO  LAY. 

Hens  are  individuals,  and  the  different 
members  of  a  flock  may  in  no  manner  be 
alike.  When  it  is  claimed  tliat  a  tlock  does 
not  lay,  it  must  be  considered  that  some  of 
the  best  hens  to  be  found  may  be  in  the 
Hock,  and  may  be  laying,  but  as  many  in 
the  flock  may  be  non-producers,  the  good 
hens  fall  under  condemnation  simply  for 
being  in  bad  company. 

One  of  the  mistakes  made  is  in  not  cull- 
ing the  flock  so  as  to  retain  only  the  profit- 
able hens.  Many  persons  have  become  dis- 
gusted with  poultry  as  a  business  because 
they  kept,  at  an  expense,  a  lot  of  hens  that 
were  not  worth  the  room  they  occupied, 
and  which  served  only  as  au  incumbrance 
to  those  that  were  producers,  and  this  mis- 
take is  a  very  common  one  with  those  who 
buy  a  large  number  of  hens  with  which  to 
begin,  as  they  are  sure  to  receive  some  that 
are  useless  along  with  the  best.  Any  sys- 
tem of  feeding  is  expensive  if  the  hens  do 
not  lay,  and  the  greater  the  number  of  non- 
productive hens  the  more  cost  is  added  to 
the  eggs  received.  The  fact  that  there  are 
many  flocks  from  which  no  eggs  at  all  are 
received  is  well  known,  and  this  condition 
is  one  that  should  receive  attention. 

When  a  few  hens  prove  their  superiority 
as  layers  they  should  not  be  discarded,  even 
if  aged.  The  annual  selling  of  the  hens, 
and  keeping  untried  pullets,  is  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  difficulty.  All  pullets  that  are 
to  be  used  for  replacing  old  hens  should  be 
hatched  from  eggs  layed  by  the  best  he.;s, 
and  the  sire  of  the  pullets  should  not  only 
be  a  male  from  a  prolific  breed,  but  also 
from  a  family  of  good  layers.  Even  with 
this  precaution  there  will  be  worthless 
pullets,  but  they  should  be  gotten  rid  of 
just  as  soon  as  their  characteristics  are 
known.  Delays  are  dangerous  in  such 
cases. 

Hens  may  fail  to  lay  also  because  of  im- 
proper feeding.  An  egg  is  very  complete 
in  its  composition,  as  it  will  produce  a 
chick,  and  the  food  must  necessarily  corre- 
spond. The  safest  and  best  course  to  pur- 
sue is  to  feed  a  variety.  When  this  is 
done,  and  some  of  the  hens  lay  regularly, 
and  others  not,  it  is  time  to  save  food,  shel- 
ter and  labor  by  getting  rid  of  those  that 
are  unprofitable. 


THE  FIGURES  ARE  TOO  LARGE. 

Mr.  Felch,  in  an  article  entitled  "  Uncle 
Sam's  Poultry,"  in  Ohio  Poultry  Journal, 
gives  some  enormous  figures  in  behalf  of  the 
poultry  industry,  but  a  single  error  in  the 
foundation  figure  upsets  the  whole.  He 
says : 

"  Poultry  culture  in  America  is  giving 
$1  0  yearly  to  1,815,000  men,  women  and 
children.  At  the  most  conservative  esti- 
mate there  are  150,000,000  fowls  in  Uncle 
Sam's  poultry  ranches.  It  is  estimated  that 
$2.50  will  purchase  a  hen  and  furnish  her 
quarters,  thus  making  an  aggregateof  $375,- 
000,1)00  which  has  been  acquired  duriug  our 
national  existence,  showing  that  one  dollar 
of  every  $101  of  Uncle  Sam's  investments 
are  in  his  poultry  yards.  That  is  the 
amount  you  would  have  to  have  to  buy  the 
plaut.  Where  has  Uncle  Sam  another  $375- 
000,000  invested  that  enables  1,815,000  peo- 
ple to  secure  a  living  thereby  ?  Uucle 
Sam's  hoarded  wealth  is  $01,"i59.000,000. 
Tins  on  an  average  gives  $930  per  capita. 
Yet  the  $305,000,000  in  the  poultry  yards 
take  only  about  $200  capital  to  support  and 
give  each  laborer  $100  on  the  average. 

How  do  I  make  this  out  ?  It  is  conceded 
that  each  family,  or  the  average  family, con- 
sumes in  poultry  meat  and  eggs  $50  yearly. 
This  alone  is  au  aggregate  of  i610,000,000. 
It  is  conceded  also  that  our  hotels  and  res- 
taurants consume  $100,000,000  more;  and 
that  our  manufacturers  consume  all  our 
imported  eggs  and  the  stale  eggs  of  our 
noine  production— in  fact,  that  they  con- 
sume $8,000,000  wortli  and  that  in  the  way 
of  medicines,  etc.,  $1,500,000  more.  Grand 
product  of  *725,5u0,U00. 

This  represents  the  labor  of  nearly  $1,815,- 
000  people.  It  is  also  conceded  that  a  hen 
pays  one  hundred  per  cent,  over  and  above 
that  which  she  eats.  Thus  those  who  labor 
in  the  field  to  produce  her  food  get  one-half 


this  product,  while  those  who  work  in  the 

yards  as  caretakers  get  the  other  half,  and 
all  are  paid  $100  each  by  this  poultry  plant. 
It  is  a  grand  income  when  we  think  of  it ; 
and  when  we  are  forced  to  see  that  the 
saved  wealth  of  the  whole  nation  is  less 
than  three  per  cent,  of  its  gross  profits,  we 
get  credit  for  what  is  our  due  in  this  mat- 
ter. 

We  doubt  if  each  family  consumes  $56  in 
eggs  and  poultry  per  year.  But  few  fami- 
lies expend  one  dollar  per  week  in  that  di- 
rection. Besides,  as  some  of  the  population 
considered  in  the  hotels  and  restaurants 
must  be  taken  from  the  families,  that  item 
cannot  be  included.  The  same  kind  of 
classification  and  esiimates  will  serve  for 
any  other  industry.  We  allow  tivedollais 
per  year  for  each  person  in  the  United 
States,  which  is  perhaps  too  large  also.  In 
this  connection  a  May  issue  of  the  New 
York  Times  says: 

"  The  recent  activity  of  hens  that  contri- 
bute to  the  local  market  pulled  down  the 
price  of  fresh  eggs  recently  to  ten  and 
one-half  cents  a  dozen,  the  lowest  price 
since  1879.  Receipts  have  been  enormous 
in  the  last  two  weeks.  Since  Tuesday  last 
they  have  amounted  to  118,005  packages  of 
thirty  dozen  each,  making  3,559,950  dozen, 
or  30,619,400  eggs.  This  allows  a  consump- 
tion of  about  one  dozen  eggs  for  each  person 
in  this  community  for  the  last  six  days.  As 
the  hens  show  no  signs  of  abatement  in 
their  purpose  to  relieve  hard  times,  it  is  ex- 
pected that  the  price  of  eggs  will  go  still 
lower  this  week. 

In  two  weeks  30,619,400  eggs  arrived  at 
New  York  city,  or  2,1S7,100  eggs  daily,being 
one  egg  a  day  for  tho  population  of  New 
York  City,  instead  of  two  eggs,  as  given. 
As  New  York  City,  however,  is  the  market 
for  over  1,000,000  people,  the  quota  is  half 
an  egg  a  day,  or  about  fifteen  dozen  a  year 
for  each  iudividval.  Putting  the  average 
price  at  twenty  cents  per  dozen, the  sum  is 
about  three  dollars  per  year.  In  winter 
fewer  eggs  are  consumed,  as  the  prices  are 
then  too  high  for  the  poorer  classes.  Then, 
again,  eggs  are  not  consumed  in  the  coun- 
try as  liberally  as  in  the  cities. 


A  SAMPLE  LETTER. 

A  reader  at  Superior,  Nebraska,  who  has 
had  difficulty  with  his  incubator,  wishes  us 
to  answer  a  question,  and  this  is  the  letter 
he  sends: 

'•I  will  give  you  some  of  my  experience. 
I  made  au  incubator  holding  200  eggs,  and 
took  out  125  chicks,  but  fifteen  died  in  the 
shells.  What  is  the  cause  of  that  ?  I  would 
also  like  to  know  how  many  hard  boiled 
eggs  to  feed  to  100  little  chicks. 

Now,  the  above  letter  is  intended  to  ask 
two  questions,— the  first  being  why  chicks 
die  in  the  shells.  It  is  a  fair  question,  but 
our  correspondent  doe?  not  inform  us  how 
he  ojierated  the  incubator,  whether  he  kept 
the  temperature  correct,  whether  he  gave 
moisture  or  not  or  whether  he  took  out  the 
chicks  while  they  were  hatching.  He  leaves 
us  to  guess  the  reason,  as  he  gives  no  de- 
tails. Chicks  die  in  the  shells  from  dozens 
of  causes,  and  we  are  unable  to  give  a  reply 
unless  we  know  all  the  facts. 

We  might  say  that  we  doubt  if  anyone 
can  bring  off  125  chicks  out  of  200  eggs  and 
not  have  fifteen  die  in  the  shells.  It  is 
equal  10  ten  hens,  each  hatching  over  twelve 
chicks  from  twenty  eggs .  Chicks  die  in  the 
shells  under  liens  also.  They  may  die  be- 
cause of  lack  of  vitality,  iheir  parents  being 
unfit  for  breeding  purposes.  Sometimes 
pullets'  eggs  will  fail  to  hatch.  Look  over 
200  eggs  in  an  incubator  and  notice  how 
they  differ,  probably  no  two  being  alike  in 
size  or  shape,  some  being  very  small.  The 
chicks  will  differ  as  much  as  the  eggs. 

As  to  feeding  hard-boiled  eggs  we  believe 
that  they  should  be  used  moderately.  One 
egg  per  day,  for  twenty-five  chicks,  should 
be  ample  the  first  two  weeks.  After  that 
the  supply  may  be  doubled.  Give  the 
whole  of  the  egg,  chopping  it  very  fine. 


PATENT  FOODS. 

The  Homestead  has  the  following  about 
condimental  food,  condition  powders,  etc. 
"We  sometime  since  exposed  the  character 
of  so-called  condimental  food, claiming  that 
an  article  of  precisely  similar  composition 
could  be  made  by  mixing  common  feeding 
stuffs  in  proper  proportion.  The  latter 
would  not  cost  over  $1.25  per  cwt.,  while 
the  patent  food,  no  better  in  composition, 
or  quality,  cost  $8  per  cwt.  We  here  give 
several  recipes  for  making  condimental 
foods.  Sometimes  these  mixtures  are  ap- 
petizing to  animals  off  their  feed  or  a  little 
out  of  condition.  Smaller  quantities  can  be 


.mixed  in  the  feame  proportion  below  given. 
These  articles,  aU  made  as  fine  as  possible, 
should  be  very  carefully  and  thoroughly 
mixed  together  upon  a  smooth  floor.  Pool 
or  damaged  maple  sugar  will  do,  or  the 
cheapest  brown  that  can  be  had.  If  cot- 
tonseed meal  is  used,  get  the  best  decorti- 
cated. The  saltpeter,  the  sulphate  of  iror 
and  the  salt  should  be  weU  pulverized  and 
gifted,  and  the  spices  be  pure,  of  tho  best< 
and  finely  ground.  The  fenugreek  is  » 
plant  belonging  to  the  clover  family,  th*. 
seed  of  which  have  a  strong,  peculiar  smell 
and  an  oily,  bitter  taste,  supposed  to  be  a. 
tonic  and  stimulant.  Special  cattle  feed: 
Locust  been  meal  600  pounds,  corn  inea' 
1,000  pounds,  linseed  meal  300  pounds,  suh 
phur  10  pounds,  saltpct  ar  10  pounds1, 
salt  30  pounds  fenugreek  20  pounds, 
gentain  10  pounds,  sulphate  of  iron  6 
pounds,  anise  seed  1  pounds,  gingei 
3  pounds.  An  English  feeder  of  prize 
stock  feeds  daily  about  0  pounds  per  head 
of  this  mixture:  Linseed  meal  100  pounds, 
cotton  seed  meal  230  pounds,  com  meal  100 
pounds,  wheat  middlings  1U0  pounds,  mo- 
lasses 100  pounds.  Another  formula  some, 
what  like  the  first:  Locust  bean  meal  600 
pounds,  corn  meal  900  pounds,  linseed 
meal  300  pounds,  turmeric  10  pounds, 
sulphur  10  pounds,  saltpeter  2)  pounds 
liquorice  27  pounds,  ginger  3  pounds, 
anise  seed  10  pounds,  coriander  10 
pounds,  gentian  10  pounds,  cream  of  tartar, 
2  pounds,  carbonate  of  soda  6  pounds,  anti- 
mony 6 pounds,  salt  30  pounds,  Peruvian 
bark  1  pounds,  fenurgreck  seed  22  pounds ; 
about  four  pounds  a  day  sprinkled  over  the 
hay  was  given  to  each  animal  with  satisfac- 
tory results.  A  Canadian  formula  is  as 
follows:  Pea  meal  1,500  pounds,  linseed  (or 
cotton  seed)  meal  200,  brown  sugar 
or  molosses  150,  sulphur  35,  sulphate  of 
iron  (copperas)  5,  saltpeter  (nitrate  of  pot- 
ash) 35,  common  salt  35,  fenugreek  seed  20» 
gentian  10,gingcr  3  and  anise  seed  1  pounds. 


A  FRAUD  iNCUBATOR. 

When  a  man  gets  hold  of  a  Iraud  hen  he 
forgives  her,  but  when  he  comes  across  a 
fraud  incubator  he  naturally  finds  his  blood 
boiling.  No  one  wishes  to  be  imposed  upon 
as  was  a  reader  at  Baltimore,  whose  name 
we  withhold  because  we  do  not  desire  to 
use  it  with  these  comments.  He  wrote  us 
as  follows: 

"What  is  the  use  of  your  deceiving  youi 
readers  by  making  them  believe  that  au  in- 
cubator will  hatch  as  well  as  a  hen.  I  have 
a  100  egg  incubator,  and  used  good  eggs.  I 
tested  out  twenty  eggs  that  were  not  good 
and  from  the  eighty  eggs  left  I  only  got 
sixty-four  chicks,  leaving  sixteen  eggs  to 
be  thrown  away.  I  have  had  hens  to  hatch 
out  eleven  chicks  from  thirteen  eggs,  and  I 
had  three  hens  to  hatch  thirty  chicks  from 
thirty-nine  eggs,  or  three  sittings.  Give 
me  hens  every  time." 

Our  good  friend  has  done  well  and  doe9 
not  kuow  it.  With  the  hens  he  got  ten 
chicks  from  every  thirteen  eggs.  W  itb  the 
iucubator  he  got  a  larger  proportion.  Id 
other  words  his  hatch  in  the  incubator  was 
more  than  ten  chicks  from  every  thirtccu 
eggs,  and  under  six  hens.  Yet  he  says— 
"Give  me  hens  every  time."  No  one  will 
agree  with  him,  as  his  own  figures  are 
against  him. 

A  gentleman  recently  visited  a  broodei 
establishment  and  asked  the  proprietor  how 
many  chicks  he  lost  in  every  100  and  hovs 
mauy  he  raised.  The  reply  was  that  th« 
loss  was  twenty  chicks  in  100.  The  visitoi 
was  shocked,  and  said — "Why  I  have  lots 
of  hens  that  bring  off  ten  chicks  and  raise 
seven  of  them."  He  did  not  stop  to  coiv 
sider  thxt  while  each  hen  raised  seven  out 
of  ten  that  the  loss  was  thirty  out  of  lUfl.  It 
depends  on  how  one  looks  at  it.  A  hen 
loses  a  chick  to-day,  another  to-morrow,  thf 
weak  ones  die,  and  when  all  the  losses  arc 
counted  up  the  incubator  and  brnedkf 
comes  out  head. 


A  LIBERAL  OFFER. 

The  American  Publishing  House  of  38Ct 
Fairmount  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa  ,  will  send 
any  reader  of  this  paper  Part  I  of  Young 
People's  Bible  History  by  mail,  prepaid,  il 
you  will  send  them  your  name  and  post 
office  address.  This  part  consists  of  31 
pages  12x9}£inches  in  size  and  neatly  bound 
There  are  15  Fu^page  Illustration*,  21 
Charming  Bible  Stories,  1  Colored  Pla'.eiDj 
large  Colored  Map  of  Bible  Lands  me.) "I'm 
ed  in  the  Old  Testament.  Send  now,  t<  ui 
offer  may  not  appear  again.- Edito*. 
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THE  POULTRY  KEEPER 


June 


Somebody  ought  to  feel  sad  after  reading 
the  following  by  editor  Harker:  "A  good 
many  poultry  papers  go  to  sleep  as 
coon  as  the  spring  trade  is  over.  The  Fan- 
ciers' Monthly  keeps  awake  all  the  year 
round.  The  breeder  who  imitates  it  is 
ibound  to  succeed."  Here  is  a  good  chance 
for  some  of  you  editors  to  "kick."  Of 
course  it  does  not  apply  to  us. 

"Si  Twist,"  in  the  Poultry  LTerald,sa.js: 
"If  yeu  have  buttermilk,  give  it  to  your 
fowls,  especially  if  you  are  fattening  for 
market  or  the  table.  It  is  as  good  as  corn. 
A  little  of  it  even  won't  hurt  the  laying 
tiens.  It's  a  healthy  beverage  and  food 
*ombined,"  We  admire  the  above  advice. 
If  you  are  fattening  for  market,  however, 
we  do  not  see  where  you  can  be  benefitted 
by  giving  the  buttermilk  to  the  fowls.  If 
you  are  fattening  the  fowls,  and  not  your- 
self, then  it  is  a  different  matter.  But  even 
if  you  are  fattening  yourself  he  informs 
you  that  a  little  of  it  won't  hurt  the  laying 
hens. 

Brother  Harker,  of  tke  Fancier's  Month- 
ly, San  Jose,  Cal.,  says:  "  Chicks  that  drink 
out  of  an  open  dish  get  wet  and  catch  cold. 
We  will  make  you  a  present  of  a  drinking 
fountain  of  the  right  kind  for  only  three 
subscriptions  I"  Now,  if  chicks  can  drink 
out  of  any  kind  that  is  not  open  it  is  a  kink 
in  our  store  of  knowledge.  We  are  tempted 
to  send  on  three  "subs"  Just  to  find  out 
what  kind  of  a  hermetically  sealed,  rec- 
tangular, non-wetting  machine  he  has. 

Editor  Atherton,  in  the  American  Stock- 
keeper,  says:  "Ducks  should  be  picked 
dry.  To  do  this,  hit  the  bird's  head  agains 
a  post  so  as  to  stun  it.  Then  cut  across 
the  roof  of  the  mouth  below  the  eyes,  when 
it  will  soon  bleed  to  death.  A  good  picker 
calculates  to  ha  ye  the  feathers  off  before 
the  birds  have  done  kicking.  Put  them  in 
lukewarm  water,  about  fifty-niue  to  sixty 
degress,  for  an  hour  or  two,  and  then 
plunge  them  into  ice  water.  If  they  are 
put  into  ice  water  at  first,  the  tendency  is 
to  contract  the  skin  and  give  them  a 
wrinkled  appearance.  Cool  them  gradually 
and  they  will  have  a  smooth,  rotund  ap- 
pearance and  look  much  more  marketable 
and  bring  a  higherprice."  We  will  remark 
that  if  the  above  does  not  kill  them  the 
better  plan  is  to  cut  their  heads  off  at  once. 
No  use  "fooling"  with  a  duck.  And  sup- 
pose a  fellow  has  no  post  against  which  to 
strike  the  duck's  head. 

The  editor  of  the  Reliable  Poultry  Jour- 
nal takes  it  for  granted  that  all  of  his 
readers  (and  what  a  constituency  they 
must  be  I)  are  totally  deficient  in  arithme- 
tic— for  in  his  salutatory  he  states  that 
the  present  issue  is  No.  One,  and  then 
blandly  informs  them  that  the  next  issue 
will  be  No.  Two.— Poultry  Herald. 

You've  all  heard  of  the  little  boy  who 
drew  a  horse  so  poorly  on  the  blackboard 
that  the  teacher  was  compelled  for  the  edi- 
fication of  the  balance  of  the  class  to  write 
under  the  figure  "This  is  a  horse."  Now 
we  can't  see  that  the  analogy  holds  good, 
and  yet  we  are  at  a  loss  to  see  why  Bro. 
Jacobs,  all  over  his  editorial  page,  at  all 
times,  informs  kis  readers  ihat  "this  is  a 
poultry  paper."  The  Pope  is  not  supposed 
to  have  as  little  love  for  the  Prince  of 
Sheol  as  Jacobs  has  for  pigeons.  Shake  a 
red  rag  at  a  mad  bull  and  holler  "Pigeons  I" 
at  Patrick,  and  the  effect  is  the  same.— "Si 
Twist,"  in  American  Fancier. 

The  American  Fancier  says:  "Ground 
oyster  shells  may  or  may  not  be  necessary 
to  a  hen's  egg  factory,  but  one  thing  is  cer- 
tain, they  improve  the  shell  most  wonder- 
fully. The  soft  bloom  on  a  fresh  egg  is 
often  missing  when  insufficient  lime  is  used 
in  the  feed."  Yes,  feed  shells  when  there  is 
insufficient  "lime  in  the  feed,"  that  is,  if 
you  can  possibly  feed  a  variety  without 
feeding  more  than  a  sufficiency.  When  the 
"6oft  bloom"  is  missing  so  will  be  the 
shell. 

The  Poultry  Architect,  an  illustrated 
book  of  plans  and  specifications  lor  building 
poultry  houses,  coops,  etc.,  by  Mr.  H.  A.. 
Kuhns,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  is  now  out,at  twenty- 
five  cents.  For  sale  by  us. 


"Si  Twist,"  the  live  writer  for  half  a 
dozen  poultry  journals,  but.  more  espe- 
cially of  the  Southern  Fancier, \s  not  only  a 
prose  writer  but  a  poet.  His  ode  to  "Er 
Goose"  is  one  of  the  finest  pieces  of  com- 
position that  has  ever  come  under  our  no- 
tice, and  while  we  do  not  waste  any  space 
on  poetry  we  will  present  this  one  next 
mouth.  It  is  full  of  wisdom. 

Quite  a  discussion  is  taking  place  in  re- 
gard to  "Stephen  Beale,"  well  known  in 
England  and  America.  Our  opinion  is  that 
the  aforesaid  Stephen  writes  "from  his 
mind,"  and  has  sent  forth  more  inconsis- 
tencies and  nonsense  on  poultry  subjects 
than  any  other  man  who  is  addicted  to  get- 
ting up  his  ideas  from  supposition. 

Editor  Downs,  of  the  Southern  Fancier, 
is  mistaken  for  a  boy.  Now,  if  he  will 
allow  his  whiskers  to  grow,stop  parting  his 
hair  in  the  middle,  not  have  his  shirts 
"biled"  too  white,  and  drop  his  silk  hat, 
people  will  know  how  to  classify  the  ven- 
erable gentleman. 

Uncle  Mike  Boyer  says  that  he  and  Editor 
Hunter  are  getting  mixed.  One  is  Eng  and 
the  other  Chang,  and  as  Uncle  Mike  says: 
"I'll  be  cornsarned,gosh-caboosed,  limbered 
up,  if  I  know  which  is  Chang  and  which  is 
Eng;  he  thought  it  was  I,  and  I  thought  it 
was  he,  and  hang  it,  it's  neither  of  us." 

Strange  that  a  poultry  editor  does  not 
find  out  a  fraud  until  the  fraud  owes  him 
&bill.  Then  he  howls.  Strike  the  editor 
of  a  poultry  journal  on  his  pocket  book  and 
you  fire  his  blood  at  once. 

We  indignantly  deny  that  Editor  Hamil- 
ton has  joined  General  Coxey's  army. 
William  is  still  getting  out  circulars  for 
the  craft  up  in  Danielsonville,  and  at  night 
dangles  his  son,  Jacobs  Hamilton,  aged  one 
year,  on  his  knee. 

How  to  "control  the  sex"  seems  to  be  a 
vital  questiou,  but  which  sex  is  not  stated. 
When  a  broom  stick  and  flat  iron  whizzes 
past  one's  head  he  will  naturally  suppose 
it  is  the  male  sex. 

The  venerable  Mr.  W.  H.  Rudd,  whose 
excellent  articles  in  the  Poultry  World 
have  attracted  so  much  attention,  has  been 
very  ill,  from  latest  reports  to  us.  He  has 
a  large  commission  house  at  No.  10  Mer- 
chants' Row,  Boston, Mass.  He  and  his  son 
have  purchased  a  farm  near  South  Natick, 
Mass.,  and  propose  to  fit  up  one  of  the 
finest  establishments  in  New  England. 

We  wish  to  say  to  Editor  Hunter,  of 
Farm  Poultry,  that  strawberries  are  ripe 
in  Hammouton.  He  knows  what  that 
means.  Uncle  Mike  is  not  interested  in 
writing  this  paragraph. 

For  incubator  regulators,  hygrometers, 
thermostatic  bars,  poultry  specialties  and 
the  "Hydro-safety"  lamp,  write  to  Mr. 
L.  R.  Oakes,  Bloomington,  Indiana.  He  is 
a  manufacturer,  and  we  do  not  hesitate  to 
endorse  him.  _ 

Mr.  George  Meredith,  York,  Pa.,  was 
mentioned  by  us  as  a  breeder  of  Buff  Leg- 
horns, instead  of  Buff  Cochins.  Mr.  Mere- 
dith makes  a  specialty  of  Buff  Cochins  and 
Brown  Leghorns,  and  has  the  best  strains 
in  the  United  States. 

If  Mr.  Felch  does  not  shorten  up  that 
"I.  D.  S.  C.  A."  he  will  cause  a  sigh,  in 
many  hearts.  We  made  four  mistakes  try- 
ing to  write  the  above,  and  would  not  take 
an  affidavit  that  we  have  it  yet.  We  sug- 
gest "D.  C."  for  "short." 

Dr.  Wm  Hallowell,  Davisville,  Pa.,  sent 
us  a  "gape  extractor,"  which  is  a  neat  little 
contrivance  for  withdrawing  gapeworms 
from  the  windpipes  of  chicks.  It  costs  but 
a  trifle. 

Ten  cent  standards — of  each  breed.  Keep 
it  moving. 

In  giving  the  address  of  Mr.  W.  T.  Wil- 
liamson, Mason,  Tenn.,  in  April,  we  got  it 
Macon.  The  compositor  says  the  "s"  box 
was  empty,  and  that  the  "c"  should  be 
sounded  soft. 

Messrs.  Lewis  Bros.,  of  Lewis,  Ohio,  have 
bred  Silver  Wyandottes  exclusively  for  five 
years,  and  claim  that  they  have  never  had  a 
complaint.  This  is  a  good  record. 

The  White  Wonder  fowls  are  making  a 
name.  Mr.  W.  N.  French,  New  Haven, 
Vt.,  has  shipped  eggs  to  California,  Mon- 
tana and  Canada,  as  well  as  to  nearer 
points.  He  has  also  shipped  a  trio  to  Ger- 
many recently. 

Mr  James  P.  Carter,  Bynum,  Indiana, 
reports  that  his  "ad"  has  made  him  many 
sales  for  his  Black  Minorcas. 


The  Inter-State  Poultryman  is  the  latest 
proposed  journal.  It  is  to  be  published  at 
Tiffin,  Ohio. 

Florida,  Georgia,  Texas,  and  other  South- 
ern States,  invested  largely  in  Black 
Spanish  this  season,  as  Mr.  John  Bennett, 
of  Sunman,  Indiana,  has  been  taxed  to  the 
fullest  to  supply  the  demand. 

We  have  had  no  hard  times  this  year  so 
far  as  patronage  and  subscribers  are  con- 
cerned. 

Editor  Warner,  of  the  Live  Stock 
Monthly,  seems  to  take  delight  in  stirring 
the  animals  with  a  poker.  He  looks  around 
for  a  victim,  generally  some  poor  editor, 
and  keeps  him  dancing  all  over  the  floor. 

Editor  Darrow,  of  the  Fanciers'  Review, 
is  getting  out  valuable  books  all  the  time. 
[P.  S.— We  sell  them.— Ed.]  While  men- 
tioning him  we  will  also  state  that  he  is  the 
editor  of  the  Practical  Dairyman,  Chat- 
ham, Ts.Y.  [P.  S.  again — We  club  with  it ; 
the  Poultry  Keeper  and  Dairyman 
only  70  cents. 

The  Practical  Poultryman  is  always  as 
"full  as  a  tick."  Editor  Branday  is  not 
only  the  best  looking  of  the  editors  of  poul- 
try journals,  bnt  has  increased  in  size  also 
since  he  be«.t  the  rest  of  us  on  his  report  of 
the  World's  Fair. 

In  procuring  judges  this  year  it  would 
be  well  for  the  Association  to  endeavor  to 
get  those  who  know  a  Plymouth  Rock  from 
a  turnip-rooted  beet,  or  a  Brown  Leghorn 
from  a  circular  saw.  Then,  perhaps,  the 
score  cards  might  be  more  valuable. 


A  LAMP  INCUBATOR. 

Mr.  R.  M.  Ford  had  an  article  in  the  In- 
diana Farmer  not  long  ago  on  tne  subject 
above  named,  in  which  he  discussed  the 
subject  generally  and  gave  his  own  experi- 
ence also.  Among  other  things  he  said:"The 
great  drawback  to  most  incubators  is  their 
extreme  high  price  and  their  complicated 
construction.  I  have  examined  nearly  all 
of  the  best  machines,  and  those  meeting  the 
most  praise  are  either  so  costly  as  to  be  out 
of  reach  of  the  general  public,  or  so  compli- 
cated as  not  to  be  understood,  and  conse- 
quently soon  get  out  of  repair  and  are  cast 
aside  and  condemned.  The  requisite  be- 
yond all  other  with  successfnl  machines,  is 
uniformity  of  temperature.  Next  is  moist- 
ure and  ventilation.  With  these  three  ends 
attained,  eggs  can  be  hatched  with  little  or 
no  difficulty.  Bearing  this  in  mind,  and 
also  the  cheapness  of  the  material  em- 
ployed in  construction  of  even  the  most 
expensive  of  these  devices,  the  question 
very  naturally  arises:  "Why  would  I  pay 
two  or  three  hundred  dollars  for  a  ma- 
chine that  I  can  make  for  fifteen  or  twenty, 
without  infringing  on  anybody's  patent  r" 
Any  individual  with  ordinary  ingenuity 
can,  with  plans  and  instructions  herewith 
given,  construct  a  machine  that  will  hatch 
on  an  average  of  eighty-five  per  cent,  of  all 
the  healthy  eggs  put  "in  it;  permit  me  to 
say,  however,  that  it  is  not  best  to  make 
them  too  small  as  it  requires  more  atten- 
tion to  regulate  the  temperature  or  heat  in 
a  small  machine  than  a  large  one ;  and  again 
a  one  thousand  egg  machine  can  be  made 
very  nearly  as  cheaply  as  one  holding  half 
that  number.  The  plans  submitted  here 
are  for  a  one-thousand  egg  incubator. 
Those  persons  who  are  not  accustomed  to 
use  a  soldering-iron  and  tinner  scissors, 
will  probably  find  it  best  to  have  the  tank 
and  lamp  made  by  a  tinner ;  and  if  desired, 
you  may  secure  a  better  result  in  the  wood- 
work by  employing  the  services  of  a  car- 
penter, and  should  you  hire  it  all  done,  you 
will  have  a  better  machine  than  you  could 
buy  ready  made,  for  many  times  the  money 
invested. 

To  give  an  idea  of  the  general  outward 
appearance  of  the  machine,  I  might  say  it 
looks  very  much  like  a  carpenter  s  tool 
chest,  if  the  latter  was  placed  on  legs 
eighteen  inches  high.  It  should  be  made  of 
one-inch  poplar  or  pine  lumber,  seasoned, 
with  double  walls,  leaving  an  interspace  of 
one  and  one-half  inches  to  be  tightly  filled 
with  sawdust. 

A  very  convenient  size,  and  holding  one 
thousand  eggs,is  five  feet  long  (externally), 
two  feet  and  ten  inches  wide,  and  about 
two  feet  and  eight  inches  deep. 

The  legs  should  be  three  inches  in  diani- 
etpr  where  they  enter  the  machine  and  half 
this  at  the  lower  end.  The  required  degree 
of  heat  is  maintained  by  means  of  hot 
water  in  four  broad,  flat  tanks,  one  over 
each  egg  tray,  the  water  being  kept  warm 
by  the  heat  of  two  coal  oil  lamps  under  the 
lower  tank.  As  the  water  circulates  freely 
from  one  tank  to  another,  a  uniformity  of 
heat  is  also  secured.  The  smoke  from  the 
lamps  passes  upward  through  the  flues  and 
does  not  come  in  contact  with  the  eggs. 
The  lamp  flues  are  two  tin  tubes,  one  and 
one-fourth  inches  in  diameter,  passing  from 
the  lamp-box  outward  to  the  wall  of  the 
incubator,  thence  upward  through  the  saw- 
dust and  should  project  above  the  top  of 
the  machine  about  six  inches ;  they  should 
also  have  a  slight  enlargement  in  the  tube  t 
just  before  they  pass  through  the  lid  in 
order  to  produce  a  draft.  There  should  be 
sufficient  room  between  the  top  of  the 
upper  tank  and  the  undersurface  of  the 
box  to  admit  of  the  thermometer  lying 
under  the  little  glass  door  with  a  small 
piece  of  cloth  or  wood  under  it.  I  would 
also  suggest  that  the  woodwork  be  put  to- 


gether with  screws,  so  that  it  may  be  more 
easily  taken  apart  should  any  trouble  oc- 
cur from  insufficient  ventilation,  leaking  ot 
the  tank  or  other  cause.  The  apertures 
for  ventilation  should  be  one  inch  in  diam- 
eter, and  should  have  tin  tubes  fitted  in 
them,  corresponding  in  length  with  the 
wjftth  or  thickness  of  the  walls. '  They 
should  be  arranged  to  close  externally  with 
small  wooden  buttons,  constructed  to  slide 
oyer  them.  The  glass  over  the  thermom- 
eter should  be  fitted  tightly  into  the  lower 
side  of  the  upper  wall  with  putty,  and  the 
little  door  over  it  made  to  fit  tightly  in  its 
place.  There  should  be  a  section  cut  out 
of  the  center  of  the  floor,  fifteen  inches 
long  by  eight  in  width,  to  receive  the  lamp 
box ;  the  lamp  box  will  be  fifteen  inches 
long,  eight  inches  wide  and  twelve  inches 
deep,  fitting  closely  to  the  underside  of  the 
tank,  having  a  door  on  one  side  its  full 
length  and  one  or  more  ventilators  as  may 
be  required.  The  lamp  should  be  a  square- 
cornered  box,  twelve  inches  long,  fiv 
inches  wide,  by  one  and  a  half  inches  in 
depth ;  should  be  made  of  tin,  with  an  or- 
dinary lamp  burner  soldered  on  the  top 
near  each  end,  should  have  a  one-fourtb 
inch  tube  passing  from  the  lamp  cbambei 
outward  through  the  wall  of  the  lamp  box, 
so  that  the  lamp  may  be  filled  from  the 
outside.  The  water  guage  is  a  tin  tube, 
one  inch  in  diameter,  with  a  small  strip  ol 
glass  covering  and  forming  its  upper  side, 
the  tube  being  on  a  level  with  and  passing 
into  the  upper  tank  near  its  surface;  this 
allows  the  water  to  run  out  into  the  tube, 
and  the  depth  of  the  water  can  be  seen 
through  the  glass.  The  large  door  at  the 
end  of  the  machine  should  fit  suugly  and 
nicely,  and  if  necessary  small  strips  oi 
cloth  may  be  tacked  on  its  edges  to  insure 
a  perfect  fit.  The  inside  door  containing 
the  glass  should  also  admit  as  little  air  as 
possible  and  should  hang  on  hinges .  There 
should  also  be  one  or  two  more  ventilators 
in  the  rear  end  of  the  machine. 

The  tanks,  which  should  be  made  oi 
shed,  zinc,  or  some  other  material  imper- 
vious to  rust,  should  be  four  feet,  six 
inches  in  length,  two  feet  and  three  inches 
in  width,  by  three  inches  in  thickness ;  they 
should  be  connected  by  an  upright  tank  of 
the  same  width  and  thickness,  in  the  rear 
end  of  the  machine,  which  in  a  four  tank 
machine  should  be  two  feet  high.  There 
should  be  a  strip  of  heavy  copper  on  the 
center  of  the  bottom  of  the  lower  tank  as 
the  heat  of  two  lamps  would  soon  burn  a 
hole  in  the  zinc;  this  strip  should  corres- 
pond in  width  and  thickness  with  the  lamp- 
box.  The  space  between  the  tanks  should 
be  at  least  four  inches,  and  five  would  be 
still  better.  Strips  of  heavy  zinc,  or  other 
material  should  be  soldered  on  each  side  of 
the  tanks  near  the  forward  ends  as  sup- 
ports. There  should  be  a  stop  cock  in  the 
front  end  of  the  lower  tank,  to  draw  off 
the  water  when  desired.  There  should  be 
two  open  tubes  passing  down  into  the  up- 
per tank  so  that  the  air  may  escape  through 
one  as  the  water  is  entering  the  other. 
That  end  of  the  tube  fastened  to  the  tank 
should  not  project  more  than  three-fourths 
of  an  inch,  so  that  after  the  tank  is  put  in 
they  be  passed  through  the  walls  and  fitted 
on  from  the  outside.  The  egg  tray  should 
correspond  in  length  and  width  with  tht> 
horizontal  tanks,  and  should  be  at  least  two 
inches  deep  internally — the  compartment 
should  be  about  three  inches  square  and 
lined  on  the  sides  with  heavy  Canton  flaa- 
nel,  pasted  on  with  glue;  this  prevents  ir.' 
jury  to  the  eggs  by  rolling  against  the  sides 
of  the  tray  when  turning  the  eggs  over. 
The  sides  should  be  of  one-inch  lumber  and 
the  partitions  of  one-half  inch.  The  top 
and  bottom  of  these  trays  should  be  just 
alike,  and  should  be  a  frame  on  hinges  cov- 
ered with  open  gauze  wire  or  netting;  the 
wire  being  of  some  material  that  will  not 
rust — the  apertures  in  this  netting  should 
not  be  large  enough  to  allow  the  feet  of  the 
chicken  to  become  entangled  when  hatched. 

The  vapor  pans  are  small,  shallow  zinc 
trays  two  feet  and  three  inches  in  length, 
four  inches  in  width  by  three-fourth  inches 
in  depth ;  three  to  be  placed  on  each  tank, 
one  in  the  middle  and  one  at  each  end; 
these  pans  are  intended  to  contain  water, 
the  vaporization  of  which  from  the  heat  of 
tanks  will  produce  sufficient  moisture  for 
the  supply  of  the  eggs,  and  without  which 
the  eggs  would  dry  .up.  The  machine 
should  be  filled  with  water  previously 
heated  to  the  proper  degree  and  the  heat 
regulated  before  the  eggs  are  put  in.  The 
temperature  can  be  successfully  regulated 
by  keeping  tire  lamps  at  one  height  and 
watching  tl»e  thermometer  closely  until  the 
heat  becomes  regular.  If  you  desire  an 
"electric"  regulator  go  to  any  electrician 
and  procure  an  ordinary  thermostat,  which 
you  can  correct  with  a  valve  to  open  or 
close  as  the  temperature  gets  too  high  or 
low,  or  with  a  bell  to  ring  from  the  same 
cause ;  the  entire  electric  apparatus  will 
cost  you  only  about  §3.  The  eggs  should 
be  turned  every  six  hours  by  withdrawing 
the  tray  and  returning  it  the  other  side  up. 
The  objection  urged  by  some  incubator  men 
to  machines  having  one  tray  over  the  other, 
is  entirely  unfounded  and  is  based  on  a  de- 
sire to  fiud  some  fault  with  every  oue's 
else  invention  but  their  own. 

The  tanks,  however,  should  be  fur  enough 
apart  so  that  the  eggs  will  be  hatched  by 
the  heat  from  that  above  it,  rather  than 
that  below,  as  the  germ  floats  at  the  lop  ol 
the  egg,  aud  this  is  the  part  that  require! 
the  heat. 

Keep  the  temperature  as  near  103  degrees 
or  104  degrees  Fahrenheit  as  possible.  Use 
fresh  fertile  eggs  and  keep  the  ventilators 
open,  and  your  success  is  assured. 
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FANCY  NOW  MEANS  QUALITY. 

The  term  "  fancy  "  has  been  applied  to  a 
i  slass  of  poultry  deemed  of  no  value  except 
>'to  ornament  the  show  room,  but  within  the 
past  year  the  term  has  been  accepted  as  one 
i  designating  quality  in  poultry  on  the  stalls. 
During  the  week  preceding  Christmas  the 
'fancy"  dressed  poultry  commanded 
nearly  twice  as  much  per  pound  as  the  or- 
dinary. This  may  be  but  a  trivial  matter 
■  ou  first  consideration,  but  when  it  is  well 
looked  into  the  subject  is  worthy  of  more 
attention,  for  the  prices  are  drawn  strictly 
ou  a  line  which  separates  the  market  into 
good  and  bad  and  this  separation  will  be- 
come wider  and  wider  as  progress  is  made 
in  the  breeds  of  farm  poultry.  It  plainly 
shows  that  if  the  farmer  is  to  succeed  with 
poultry  his  greatest  profit  must  come  by 
breeding  the  so-called  fancy  stock,  and  that 
he  cannot  hope  to  successfully  compete 
With  fancy  stock  except  by  making  a 
specialty  of  fancy  stock  himself. 

The  fancy  stock,  as  bred  for  the  market, 
does  not,  however,  depend  for  excellence 
upon  the  pijints  of  the  comb,  or  a  few 
feathers  on  the  middle  toe  of  a  show  bird, 
but  upon  the  compactness  of  body,  the  pre- 
ponderance of  breast  meat,  the  golden  yel- 
low color  of  the  legs,  and  the  fat  condition 
of  the  bird  when  killed.  In  fact,  the  latter 
is  u  very  important  portion  of  the  require- 
ments, which  even  tlie  farmer  kuows  is  es- 
sential to  obtaining  high  prices,  but  to 
produce  a  carcass  excelling  in  other  re- 
spects is  something  he  of  ten  overlooks.  The 
true  poultrymau  makes  it  his  object  to  sat- 
isfy the  market,  and  he  will  not  be  behind 
his  competitors  in  the  use  of  the  proper 
breeds  necessary  to  give  him  any  advan- 
tages that  may  bo  obtained  in  that  direc- 
tion, for  he  must  expect  to  please  the  cus- 
tomers if  he  desires  the  highest  prices. 

If  there  are  quotations  for  fancy  stock, 
and  other  quotations  for  that  which  is  in- 
ferior, let  the  farmer  produce  only  the 
fancy  kind.  There  is  no  monopoly  of  any 
breed,  and  no  one  has  an  exclusive  right  to 
the  control  of  the  market,  and  the  farmer 
das  an  equal  chance  with  all,  lie  must  re- 
move his  prejudice  against  the  fine  breeds, 
ind  might  as  well  cease  at  once  the  claim 
that  "fancy  stock  is  no  better  than  any 
other,"  for  the  prices  refute  his  claim,  and 
prove  conclusively  that  there  is  not  only  a 
difference,  but  a  great  one, and  his  prejudice 
affects  no  one  as  injuriously  as  it  does  him. 
Let  the  farmer  keep  fancy  stock,  and  he 
will  get  fancy  prices.  Let  him  seek  to  pro- 
duce the  best  that  can  be  placed  on  the  mar- 
ket, and  he  will  rind  a  profit  resulting  in- 
stead of  a  loss.  The  man  who  will  not 
-comply  with  the  demands  of  the  market 
must  be  content  to  sell  at  half  price,  and 
incur  the  risk  of  loss. 


PREVENTING  ROUP. 

If  the  poultry  house  and  yards  are  given 
•a  thorough  saturation  with  some  cheap  dis- 
infectant about  once  a  month  it  will  be  a 
-saving  of  labor  in  attempting  to  cure  sick 
hens,  and  as  some  disinfectants  are  so  cheap 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  their  use.  One 
pound  of  copperas  and  one  pound  of  blue 
vitriol,  dissolved  in  ten  gallons  of  hot  water 
and  ten  gallons  of  hot,  freshly  made  white- 
wash added  to  the  first  solution,  will  give 
twenty  gallons  of  a  mixture  that  may  be 
applied  with  a  watering  can  or  a  sprayer, 
and  if  used  in  the  poultry  house  on  clear, 
dry  days,  will  greatly  aid  in  destroying  the 
.germs  of  disease.  If  the  weather  is  cold 
and  freezing,  and  the  mixture  is  applied, 
-shut  the  doors  and  windows  for  a  few 
oours,  and  place  a  small  oil  stove  on  the 
floor,  allowing  a  good  (lame,  putting  the 
oeus  in  another  place.  Two  hours  before 
roosting  time  remove  the  stove  and  open 
the  doors  and  windows,  first  sprinkling  the 
."floor  with  air-flaked  lime. 


YOUNG  STOCK  PAYS  BEST. 

The  nearer  the  approach  of  the  fowl  to 
■maturity  the  slower  its  growth,  until  at 
iast  it  ceases  to  grow  altogether.  In  pro- 
portion to  its  weight,  a  young  chick  makes 
very  rapid  progress,  and  it  is  then  that  it 
may  be  fed  to  secure  the  best  results.  The 
first  pound  can  be  produced  in  a  shorter 
time  than  can  two  pounds  later  on,  and  the 
prices  obtained  will  be  better.  Just  as 
soon  as  a  chick  begins  to  fall  off  in  growth 
•it  should  be  marketed,  and  by  thinning  out 
the  laggards  the  others  will  make  better 
progress. 


POULTRY  MEAT. 

Leaving  out  the  fact  that  the  farmer  can 
find  a  market  for  poultry  and  eggs  at  all 
times,  there  is  no  reason  why  more  poultry 
should  not  be  raised  for  home  use.  Com- 
pared with  pork,  poultry  meat  costs  less 
and  is  far  more  nourishing  and  healthful. 
Farmers  practice  self-denial  to  a  great  ex- 
tent when  they  send  all  of  the  luxuries  to 
market.  They  should  raise  more  poultry, 
and  if  they  have  a  surplus  they  can  utilize 
it  to  good  advantage  on  their  own 'tables. 
The  same  food  that  produces  a  200-pound 
hog  would  produce  a  large  number  of 
fowls,  and  with  less  labor  and  care. 


YOUNG  TURKEYS. 

Nearly  nine-teutbs  of  the  deathsof  young 
turkeys  come  from  the  attacks  of  lice.  If 
they  could  be  kepe  free  of  lice  they  would 
be  raised  with  much  less  difficulty  and 
would  grow  off  rapidly.  The  large  lice  on 
the  heads  are  the  ones  that  do  the  greatest 
damage.  Dampness  is  detrimental,  but  the 
vitality  of  the  young  turkeys  may  be  so 
lessened  by  lice  as  to  cause  them  to  quickly 
succumb  to  the  slightest  ailment  of  any 
kind. 

A  FEED  BIN. 

A  feed  bin  for  holding  several  kinds  of 
feed  is  from  Mr.  D.  S.  Fulton,  Hanlin,  Fa. 


A  FEED  BIN.  ( 

It  is  in  four  sections,  two  stories  (upper 
iud  lower).  The  lightest 
ood,  such  as  bran,  is  put  in 
ic  upper  sect  ions,  the  hat- 
pins of  which  are  in  two 
jarts  (4  4),  one  horizontal 
md  the  otlier  sloping,  with 
tour-inch  space  between 
hem,  so  as  to  insert  the 
land  to  draw  out  the  feed. 
Divisions  are  shown,  which 
nay  be  on.o.lted,  however, 
f  only  two  kinds  of  feed 
ire  used.  The  lid  of  the 
'  lower  story  (A)  is  hinged 
END  view  OF  by  pushing  a  bolt  in  a  hole 
FtED  bin.  at  each  end,  and  a  strap  is 
attached  to  the  lid,  with  a  nail  above  to 
hook  it  up.  The  bin  should  be  set  upon 
blocks  so  that  the  fowls  can  go  under  it 
while  feeding. 

SU1TA3LE  LOCATIONS. 

New  locations  should  be  selected  with  the 
view  to  securing  as  much  shelter  from 
winds  as  possible,  and  also  to  avoid  damp- 
ness. I  and  that  has  been  occupied  for  sev- 
eral seasons  by  the  flocks  should  be  aban- 
doned for  one  or  two  years,  if  it  can  be  done 
with  but  little  expense,  and  crops  grown 
on  the  soil.  It  is  well  known  that  gapes 
seldom  occur  on  new  land,  but  that  it  is 
very  destructive  to  chicks  on  land  that  has 
been  used  as  runs  by  poultry  for  a  number 
of  years.  It  would  be  well,  therefore,  to 
plow  the  old  locations  and  apply  air-slaked 
lime  liberally  on  the  surface  of  the  soil. 


PICKING  BROILERS. 

TThen  dressing  broilers,  see  that  the  skin 
is  not  torn.  If  this  happens,  sew  the  skin 
together  neatly  and  press  it  in  place  with 
the  fingers.  Pick  off  all  of  the  little  pin- 
feathers  and  drop  the  carcasses  in  ice 
water,  where  they  may  remain  for  twelve 
hours,  in  order  to  remove  the  animal  heat. 
Then  hang  them  in  a  cool  place  to  drain  for 
an  hour,  wipe  dry  with  a  clean  towel,  and 
pack  in  a  barrel  or  box,  shipping  at  once 
by  express. 


THE  NON-SITTERS. 

The  breeds  that  give  the  best  results  in 
the  production  of  eggs  from  now  until  fall 
are  the  non-sitters.  This  does  not  imply 
that  the  non-sitting  breeds  do  not  lay  in 
winter,  for  it  has  been  demonstrated  that 
with  warm  quarters  Mid  good  care  they 
can  be  made  to  produce  as  many  eggs  in 
wiuter  as  the  Brahmas  or  other  large 
breeds.  Their  chief  points  of  excellence 
consist  in  their  active  habits.  They  are 
the  "rustlers  "  of  the  farm,  and  forage  over 
every  square  inch  of  ground  to  which  they 
have  access,  thus  keeping  tliemselves  in  that 
condition  so  essential  to  egg  production. 

It  is  doubtful  if  there  really  exists  a 
breed  of  fowls  that  has  entirely  lost  the  in- 
stinct of  incubation.  Even  the  non-sitters 
will  become  broody  if  confined  and  deprived 
of  the  privileges  of  foraging,  or  when  fed 
heavily  on  grain  until  they  become  fat. 
The  reason  that  they  seldom  evince  a  pro- 
pensity to  sit  is  that  they  do  not  readily 
fatten,  owing  to  the  constant  exercise 
taken.  Any  large  breed  that  can  be  so 
managed  as  to  be  compelled  to  work  indus- 
triously will  not  so  readily  take  to  the  nest 
to  bring  off  a  brood,  a  fact  which  has  been 
demonstrated  by  experiments  made  by 
comparing  Brahmas  and  Legtiorns  in  ad- 
joining yards. 

Some  non-sitting  breeds,  such  as  the 
Black  Spanish,  Minorcas  and  lloudans,  are 
classed  as  large  breeds.  Tliey  aie  much 
larger  than  Leghorns  or  Hamburgs,  but  are 
small  compared  with  the  Asiatics.  They 
are  very  active,  however,  and  to  their 
habits  is  due  the  disinclination  to  sit  and 
become  broody,  but  they  are  more  liable  to 
sit  than  the  smaller  and  more  active  breeds. 
The  feed  largely  controls  the  sitting  pro- 
pensity. Feed  any  of  the  non-sitting 
breeds  almost  exclusively  on  corn  and  they 
will  sooner  or  later  show  a  strong  desire  to 
hatch  out  broods. 

It  has  been  noticed  that  when  two  non- 
sitting  breeds  are  crossed  the  progeny  show 
more  inclination  to  broodiness  than  either 
of  the  breeds  to  which  the  parents  belong. 
This  is  due,  perhaps,  to  the  fact  that  the 
cross-bred  fowl  has  greater  hardiness  and 
a  capacity  for  digestion  and  assimilation  of 
food  than  its  parents,  and  is,  therefore, 
more  liable  to  fatten.  Whether  this  view 
is  correct  or  not  is  subject  to  criticism,  but 
that  the  progeny  of  two  non-sitting  breeds 
are  more  inclined  to  sit  than  hens  of  the 
breeds  from  which  it  was  produced  is  true, 
and  it  has  been  established  by  carefully,  con- 
ducted experiments. 


GIVE  PLENTY  OF  ROOM. 

Do  not  try  to  keep  a  flock  of  hens  on  a 
yard  that  is  too  small.  If  the  space  is  lim- 
ited get  rid  of  some  of  the  hens.  If  you  are 
compelled  to  use  a  small  area,  aim  to  keep 
the  hens  busy  by  giving  them  something  in 
which  to  scratch.  A  yard  50x100  feet  is 
about  one-eighth  of  an  acre,  and  is  not  too 
large  for  a  dozen  hens,  while  a  poultry 
house  for  that  number  should  be  about 
10x10  feet  square  on  the  floor.  This  pro- 
portion is  at  the  ratio  of  about  100 per  acre, 
which  is  sufficient.  There  are  those  who 
are  keeping  several  hundreds  of  fowls  on 
an  acre,  but  we  venture  to  affirm  that  not 
as  many  eggs  are  secured  as  would  be  the 
case  if  more  room  was  allowed.  In  the 
natural  condition  the  hens  are  not  confined, 
and  though  domestication  has  somewhat 
changed  their  habits,  yet  they  will  always 
thrive  best  when  they  have  the  range  of  a 
large  yard.  It  has  been  demonstrated  that 
crowding  the  hens  has  led  to  many  failures 
that  might  not  otherwise  have  occurred. 

EGGS  FOR  DIFFERENT  MARKETS. 

Some  markets,  such  as  Boston  and  Phila- 
delphia, prefer  dark-colored  eggs,  wh^le 
New  York  City  gives  her  preference  to 
white  eggs.  There  is  really  nothing  in  the 
color  of  the  shells  to  render  them  more 
valuable,  but  those  who  buy  eggs  are  will- 
ing to  pay  something  for  the  color  of  the 
shells,  and  hence,  in  selling  eggs,  assort 
them,  so  as  to  oblige  all  classes.  If  the 
Boston  buyers  believe  they  can  afford  to 
pay  a  few  cents  extra  for  dark  eggs,  let  the 
dark  eggs  go  to  Boston,  or  any  of  the  mar- 
kefs  that  may  have  such  preferences  nearer 
borne,  and  if  New  York  wishes  to  pay  more 
or  the  wnite  eggs  than  she  will  for  the 
park  ones  let  her  be  supplied.  The  moral 
is  to  shape  your  operations  according  to  the 
demands  of  the  markets. 


CAPITAL  REQUIRED. 

If  it  was  determined  to  embark  in  the 
poultry  business  on  a  large  scale,  there  are 
certain  rules  used  that  may  serve  to  guide 
those  about  to  begin.  For  Instance,  the  es- 
timate is  that  one  dollar  should  be  allowed 
as  the  cost  of  the  poultry  house  for  each 
hen,  provided  as  many  as  100  hens  are  kept. 
This  means  an  ordinary  cheap  poultry 
house,  with  the  flocks  divided  by  partitions. 
The  cost  of  the  feed  should  not  exceed  one 
dollar  per  year,  and  as  much  as  two  dollars 
worth  of  eggs  should  be  produced  by  each 
hen.  About  twenty-five  hens  is  a  proper 
number  for  one  flock,  and  two  males  with 
that  number  are  sufficient.  As  the  hens 
should  not  be  crowded,  it  is  well  to  esti- 
mate 100  square  feet  for  a  dozen  hens, 
which  means  that  a  space  10x10  feet  will  ac- 
commodate one  dozen.  Each  yard  should 
be  at  least  10x100  feet.  This  applies  to 
hens  in  confinement,  in  which  case  each 
flock  should  have  two  yards,  so  as  to  give 
them  a  change  occasionally.  A  poultry 
house  seven  feet  high  in  front  and  live  feet 
at  the  rear,  ten  feet  square,  with  tarred 
roof,  is  as  cheap  as  any  for  a  small  flock, 
but  in  winter  an  open  shed  attached  to  the 
house  will  be  found  of  advantage  in  afford- 
ing exercise.  To  keep  500  hens  one  cannot 
begiu  well  on  less  than  a  thousand  dollars. 

HENS  STEALING  THEIR  NESTS, 

"When  a  hen  refuses  to  lay  in  the  nest  pre- 
pared for  her  it  is  an  indication  that  some- 
thing is  wrong  with  the  arrangements,  as 
she  will  not  steal  off  to  lay  unless  there  is 
some  inducement  for  so  doing.  The  uegts 
in  the  poultry  house  may  contain  lice,  and 
the  hen  goes  elsewhere  because  she  finds 
more  comfort  and  escapes  persecution  from 
the  pests.  During  the  warm  days  of  sum- 
mer the  poultry  house  may  be  heated  above 
the  temperature  of  the  outside  atmosphere, 
and  the  hens  seek  nests  that  are  cooler  and 
more  comfortable.  Seclusion  is  sought  by 
hens,  and  if  the  nests  are  open  in  front  and 
exposed  to  much  light  the  hens  will  avoid 
thein,  if  possible,  and  find  some  more  se- 
cluded and  quiet  location.  If  the  hens  are 
crowded  they  will  at  times  make  laying  a 
disagreeable  duty  by  two  or  three  occupy- 
ing a  nest  at  onetime.  It  is  not  best  for 
hens  to  steal  their  nests,  as  the  eggs  are 
thereby  more  exposed  to  loss  from  many 
causes ;  hence  the  nests  in  the  poultry 
house  should  be  arranged  with  due  regard 
to  the  comfort  of  the  hens. 


FEEDING  BY  METHOD. 

Feeding  by  rule  may  answer  well  enough 
with  a  few  hens,  and  especially  when  aU 
the  conditions  are  favorable ;  but,  after  all, 
the  poultrymau  must  use  his  judgment  and 
be  governed  by  circumstances.  It  is  for 
want  of  variety  of  food  that  hens  often  fail. 
The  better  plan  is  to  be  governed  by  rule* 
as  long  as  the  rules  serve  the  purpose,  but 
as  soon  as  the  profits  bcnin  to  fail  the  rules 
are  obsolete.  There  can  be  no  fixed  rules 
adopted  for  feeding  any  kind  of  an  animal 
or  poultry.  The  farmer  knows  that  some 
foods  that  are  highly  relished  by  his  stock 
at  times  will  not  be  so  readily  accepted  at 
others.  The  best  way  is  to  feed  anything 
that  the  hens  will  eat,  which  allows  them 
to  reject  that  which  is  not  desired.  Foods 
are  intended  to  accomplish  something,  and 
the  more  applicable  the  food  for  the  object 
sought,  the  better  can  economy  be  prac- 
ticed. There  is  something  in  method  and 
system,  but  method  must  be  the  result  ol 
close  observation  of  the  wants  of  the  hens. . 


DUST  POWDER. 

For  the  dust  bath  nothing  is  superior  to 
coal  ashes,  but  they  must  be  sifted  twice, 
first  to  remove  the  coarse  portions,  and 
next  to  use  a  fine  sieve  in  order  that  the 
finer  portions  be  secured.  A  dust  bath 
should  be  composed  of  dust,  tot  coarse 
dirt,  and  it  must  be  light,  in  order  that  the 
hens  may  throw  it  well  into  the  feathers. 
Should  lice  be  suspected,  the  bath  will  be 
improved  if  an  ounce  of  in>ect  powder  is 
intimately  mixed  with  every  peck  of  dust. 
Fine  road  dirt,  sifted,  is  also  excellent.  The 
box  for  dusting  should  be  not  less  than  a 
yard  square,  so  as  to  give  the  hen  plenty  of 
room,  and  it  should  not  be  over  a  foot  deep, 
filled  with  dust  to  the  depth  of  about  six 
inches.  The  dust  box  should  be  in  a  dry 
location ;  right  under  the  window,  where 
the  sun's  rays  can  come  upon  it  is  best,  a* 
the  hens  prefer  to  dust  in  the  sunshine  uul 
feel  its  warmth. 
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WHAT  MAKES  THEM  STOP? 

Why  is  it  that  the  hens  will  be  in  good 
condition,  have  red  combs,  and  as  soan  as 
the  first  cold  snap  comes  every  one  of  them 
■will  stop  laying  ?  That  this  happens,  and 
more  frequently  than  is  desired,  is  a  deplor- 
able fact  only  too  well  known  to  farmers. 
It  is  a  matter  that  is  worthy  of  the  atten- 
tion of  poultry  men  or  philosophers.  It  is  a 
serious  thing,  when  egjs'are  sellingat  three 
cents  apiece,  to  have  the  hens  suddenly 
cease  laying  when  they  should  be  filling  the 
egg  basket.  It  seems  hard  for  the  hens  after 
laying  as  regularly  as  clock  work  during 
the  summer  when  eggs  are  low,  to  shut 
down  down  the  egg  factory  just  when 
there  is  the  heaviest  demand. 

But  there  is  a  cause  for  it.  That  much 
•will  be  unanimously  admitted.  But  what 
is  the  cause  ?  It  is  not  because  of  lack  of 
food,  as  the  cessation  of  egg  production  may 
happen  in  a  single  day.  It  is  not  due  to 
disease,  for  the  hens  may  be  healthy.  The 
cause  is  lack  of  warmth.  While  the  heat  of 
the  body  comes  from  the  food,  yet  the  cold 
may  be  so  intense  that  digestion  is  not  suf- 
ficiently rapid  to  create  the  heat  necessary 
to  protect  the  bird  against  the  cold.  Every 
breath  of  wind  that  touches  the  body  or  air 
that  is  inhaled  is  warmed  by  the  bird,  and 
that  warmth  may  be  lost  so  rapidly  as  to 
cause  t  he  hen  to  suffer  from  cold.  Egg  pro" 
duction  ceases  because  nature's  first  effort 
will  be  to  protect  the  birds  before  it  is  per- 
mitted to  do  extra  work  in  production. 

Having  theorized  on  the  cause,  what  is 
the  remedy  ?  It  is  simply  to  guard  against 
loss  of  animal  heat.  This  is  done  by  keep- 
ing the  cold  winds  away,  by  providing  shel- 
tered and  sunny  places  for  the  hens,  by 
feeding  warm  food  and  giving  warm  water. 
No  ventilators,  cracks  or  openings,  are  to 
let  in  the  cold  air.  If  you  wish  the  hens  to 
lay  as  they  do  m  the  summer  they  must 
have  summer  conditions.  It  is  as  necessary 
to  guard  against  cold  snaps  and  sudden 
changes  of  temperature  as  for  the  mariner 
to  watch  for  squalls  in  order  to  protect  his 
ship. 


PROFITS  FROM  EGGS. 

Before  estimating  on  the  prices  received 
for  eggs,  it  would  be  well  to  estimate  on 
the  cost  also.  Eggs  sell  higher  in  winter 
than  in  summer,  but  the  cost  is  also  greater 
during  the  cold  season.  The  profit  does 
not  depend  on  the  price  but  the  cost.  It  is 
a  fact  that  some  farmers  complain  of  the 
low  prices  of  eggs  when  they  have  not  been 
compelled  to  expend  one  cent  for  food,  the 
hens  securing  more  than  they  desired  by 
foraging.  This  matter  should  not  be  over- 
looked when  considering  the  profit  and 
prices. 

It  is  an  old  maxim  that  eggs  are  never 
cheap.  It  is  true  that  quotations  given  in 
the  reports  of  the  large  cities  place  eggs  at 
an  apparently  low  price,  but  the  quotations 
do  not  really  give  the  prices  that  eggs 
bring  when  they  are  sold  by  those  who  make 
a  specialty  of  supplying  strictly  fresh  eggs 
to  customers.  Markets  for  eggs  seem  to  be 
everywhere.  Each  village  is  sometimes  "a 
busy  market.  We  have  known  eggs  to  com- 
mand five  cents  more  per  dozen  than  could 
be  secured  in  the  city,  from  commission 
merchants,  right  in  a  small  town  that  was 
•ituated  in  the  heart  of  a  section  where 
poultry  and  eggs  were  produced  in  large 
quantities.  The  man  who  will  sell  strictly 
fresh  eggs,  and  who  will  seek  customers, 
■will  have  no  difficulty  in  finding  ready  sales, 
as  fresh  eggs  are  not  always  procurable, 
even  when  the  market  is  well  supplied  with 
a  varied  assortment. 


MANAGING  YOUKG  GUINEAS. 

It  requires  four  weeks  of  incubation  for 
the  eggs  of  the  Guinea,  and  the  Guinea  hens 
do  not  begin  to  lay  until  the  weather 
©pens.  The  proper  plan  is  to  hatch  them 
with  a  few  chicks.  This  is  done  by  plac- 
ing the  Guinea  eggs  under  a  hen  and  when 
they  have  been  in  the  nest  a  week,  two  or 
three  eggs  from  hens  are  added,  so  as  to 
have  them  all  hatch  atone  time.  The  young 
Guineas  will  act  as  they  see  the  chicks  do, 
and  will  more  easily  learn  to  obey  the  hen. 
Being  raised  with  the  chicks  they  also  learn 
to  go  into  the  poultry  house,  and  grow  up 
tame.  If  hatched  by  Guinea  hens  in  the 
fields,  they  become  wild  and  unmanageable, 
being  then  of  but  little  service. 


LATE  CHICKS. 

Chicks  are  batched  until  well  into  the 

summer,  and  it  is  correct  to  do  so.  We 
will  admit  all  that  may  be  said  in  regard  to 
low  prices,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
eggs  for  hatching  purposes  cost  one-half 
less  than  in  the  winter  season,  while  more 
chicks  are  secured,  and  they  are  also  more 
easily  raised  if  kept  clear  of  lice.  In  the 
summer,  where  the  pasture  is  well  supplied 
with  young  grass,  seeds  and  insects,  the 
chicks  will  need  but  little  assistance  after 
they  are  a  month  old,  and  will  entail  little 
or  no  expense  for  food  and  care.  We  can 
safely  affirm,  also,  that  when  a  hen  is  al- 
lowed to  hatch  and  raise  a  brood  of  chicks 
late  in  summer,  she  will  prove  a  better 
layer  in  winter  than  [if  she  is  deprived  of 
that  privilege.  Prices  are  seldom  below 
twTenty  cents  per  pound  for  the  late  chicks, 
and  they  can  be  retained  until  they  weigh 
nearly  three  pounds ;  but  the  early  chicks 
to  bring  the  best  prices,  must  be  sold  when 
they  reach  one-half  that  weight.  May 
chicks  are  considered  somewhat  early,  but 
the  hens  that  begin  sitting  in  May  will  bring 
off  their  broods  in  June,  when  the  weather 
is  warm  and  the  conditions  favorable,  pro- 
vided the  chicks  are  not  destroyed  by  lice 
which  should  not  happen  on  a  well  tegu 
lated  farm. 

Chicks  can  be  made  to  grow  during  the 
summer  as  well  as  in  spring,  if  extra  care 
be  given.  To  test  this  matter  we  made  an 
experiment  last  year  which  shows  that  the 
success  or  failure  depends  upon  the  farmer. 
A  brood  of  chicks  that  were  hatched  the 
first  of  June,  were  allowed  to  run  with 
their  mother  in  a  yard  with  the  large  fowls. 
The  chicks  were  ten  in  number,  and  were 
strong,  hearty  and  active.  They  could  come 
outside  of  the  yard  at  pleasure,  and  grain 
food  was  always  plentiful  for  them.  One 
by  one  they  were  reduced,  by  unknown 
causes,  until  but  four  remain,  which  do  not 
grow,  they  being  but  little  over  half  a 
pound  in  weight,  though  eight  weeks  old. 
Every  condition  seemed  favorable  to  their 
success,  but  as  a  brood  they  are  a  most 
miserable  failure. 

Another  lot  of  seventeen,  hatched  by  two 
hens,  were  given  to  one  hen,  and  the  hen 
confined  in  a  coop,  with  a  small  run.  Until 
two  weeks  old  the  chicks  were  not  allowed 
outside  of  the  run,  but  after  that  age  they 
were  permitted  to  run  in  and  out  of  the 
lath  enclosure  at  will.  They  are  four 
weeks  old,  only  one  has  died,  and  they  are 
larger  than  the  first  lot  of  chicks,  and  are 
growing  rapidly,  as  well  as  being  strong 
and  thrifty. 

Now,  what  is  the  cause  of  the  difference  ? 
It  is  easily  explained.  The  second  lot 
were  not  compelled  to  follow  the  hen  con- 
stantly, and  they  had  a  greater  variety  of 
food,  as  well  as  being  protected  from  cats, 
hawks  and  rats.  Variety  could  not  be  given 
the  first  lot,  as  the  hens  in  the  yard  secured 
it,  and  the  chicks  were  keptf  back  by  the 
adults.  The  second  lot  were  given  pota- 
toes, chopped  meat,  stale  bread,  and  wheat 
was  kept  before  them.  Not  one  was  ex- 
posed to  rains,  and  their  sleeping  quarters 
could  be  kept  clean  with  greater  ease.  They 
gave  no  more  trouble  than  the  first  lot. 
Care  and  attention  is  a  saving  of  labor  and 
expense.  It  did  not  pay  to  neglect  the 
first  lot,  as  one-half  died  and  the  others  are 
stunted  in  growth. 


INDIAN  GAME  FOWLS. 

There  is  one  advantage  with  this  breed 
which  places  it  far  in  the  lead  in  that  re- 
spect, and  that  is  their  heavy  weight  in 
proportion  to  size.  To  give  some  indica- 
tion of  their  compactness  of  body,  it  may 
be  mentioned  that  the  most  expert  poultry- 
men  could  not  guess  within  two  pounds  of 
the  weight  of  Indian  Games  at  the  great 
Madison  Square  Garden  show  in  1891  at 
New  York  city.  One  particular  bird, 
which  looked  exactly  the  size  of  a  bird 
weighing  abov.t  ■»  pounds,  was  selected 
for  a  guessing  c .  . ,  and  those  who  were 
aware  that  such  birds  weighed  heavily 
made  an  allowance  of  oneor  two  pounds  to 
the  appearance,  the  highest  guess  being 
nine  pounds.  When  put  upon  the  scales 
the  bird  weighed  over  eleven  pounds,yet  be 
did  not  look  as  if  he  would  weigh  over 
seven  pounds ;  and  that,  too,  in  the  face  of 
the  fact  that  all  Indian  Games  have  long 
lege,  but,  as  a  breeder  remarked,  "their 
bodies  are  of  lead." 


EGGS  BY  PACKAGE  EXPRESS. 

It  would  not  be  advisable  to  send  eggs 
for  market  by  parcels  post  (mail),  but  it 
seems  to  us  that  if  one  dozen  eggs,  of  pure 
breeds,  for  hatching  purposes  only,  could 
be  sent  by  parcels  post,  as  is  done  in  Eng- 
land, it  would  greatly  stimulate  farmers  to 
breed  better  poultry.  At  present  the  cost 
by  ordinary  express  is  greater  than  the  cost 
of  the  eggs,  as  express  companies  charge 
double  first-class  rates  for  eggs  from  pure- 
bred fowls;  although  their  reason  for  dis" 
criminating  in  favor  of  eggs  for  the  market 
we  cannot  surmise.  We  are  satisfied  that  a 
small  parcel  of  eggs,  properly  prepared  for 
shipment,  can  be  carried  by  the  govern- 
ment by  what  is  known  as  parcels  post,  for 
if  it  can  be  done  in  England  it  can  be  done 
in  this  country.  High  express  rates  have 
driven  many  breeders  out  of  existence,  as 
farmers  always  consider  the  total  cost 
rather  than  the  actual  first  cost  of  the  eggs, 
and  they  have  therefore  refrained  from  the 
use  of  pure  breeds  when  it  would  have 
been  to  their  interest  to  have  used  them. 

SELF-FEEDING  BOX  FOR  POULTRY. 

Mr.  A.L.Crosby  gives, in  Farm  and  Fire- 
side, a  plan  of  a  self-feedmg  box  which  he 
describes  as  folio  ws ;  "Make  a  box  of  any 
convenient  size,  say  20xlixl0  inches,  and 
nail  a  piece  of  board  inside,  slanting  to  the 
front  of  box,  as  shown  in  cut.  Let  the 
bottom  of  box  project  in  front  three  inches 


SELF-FEEDING  BOX  FOR  POULTRY. 

and  front  of  box  come  to  within  one  inch 
of  bottom.  Now  nail  a  strip  two  inches 
wide  around  projecting  part  of  the  bottom 
to  keep  grain  from  wasting.  This  is  the 
simplest  form  of  self-feeder,  and  can  be 
made  out  of  a  soap  box  or  any  box  of  right 
size.  The  top  of  box  is,  of  course,  left  un- 
fastened to  put  the  grain  in.  I  wish  to 
say  that  in  using  a  self-feeder  it  should 
always  be  kept  supplied  with  grain,  then 
the  hens  will  not  overeat,  as  they  would  if 
the  box  were  allowed  to  remain  empty  oc- 
casionally. In  winter  keep  the  box  tilled 
with  corn  and  feed  the  hens  with  wheat, 
oats  or  other  feed  once  a  day.  In  summer 
fill  the  box  with  oats  and  feed  once  a  day 
with  wheat,  corn,  etc.  I  have  fed  with 
nothing  but  corn  for  months  at  a  time,  but 
think  it  pays  to  give  a  change." 

GARDENS  AND  CHICKENS. 

When  the  crops  begin  to  attract  the  at- 
tention of  the  farmer  he  is  often  at  a  loss  to 
find  out  a  way  to  keep  the  hens  without 
confining  them  too  closely.  It  is  a  saving 
of  food  to  permit  the  hens  to  forage,  yet 
the  garden  and  field  crops  may  suffer  when 
the  seeds  are  planted.  Our  experience  has 
been  that  after  seeds  have  germinated  and 
the  plants  appear  above  ground  only  a  little 
damage  is  done  by  poultry,  but  just  at  the 
time  of  preparing  the  ground  and  putting 
in  the  seeds  there  is  a  very  strong  tempta- 
tion offered  to  the  hens  to  do  some  lively 
scratching.  It  is  not  always  the  seeds  they 
seek,  but  the  insects,  though  in  their  en- 
deavors to  secure  a  variety  after  their  long 
deprivation  in  winter,  they  respect  neither 
seeds,  young  plants  nor  insects.  ' 

After  the  plants  are  well  under  way 
there  is  no  better  protection  for  them  than 
a  hen  with  a  brood  of  chicks,  if  the  insects 
are  numerous,  and  there  is  no  better  way 
to  get  rid  of  the  asparagus  beetle  than  to 
let  the  hens  take  their  broods  on  the  beds. 
They  will  search  industriously  over  the 
growing  stalks  and  destroy  every  beetle 
that  they  can  reach.  In  the  garden  where 
the  plants  are  established  it  may  be  noticed 
that  but  little  scratching  will  be  done,  but 
the  hens  and  chicks  will  be  always  moving 
from  one  plant  to  another,  busily  searching 
for  insects.  It  is  true  that  they  will  at 
times  do  a  little  damage,  but  such  damage 
will  be  much  less  than  that  which  would 
be  occasioned  by  insects.  When  grass  is 
plentiful  the  hens  will  seldom  attack  tht 
garden  crops. 

If  the  hens  are  to  be  confined  it  may  be 
done  with  changeable  yards.  Give  each 
flock  two  yards  and  have  something  grow- 


ing in  one  yard  while  the  hens  occupy  the- 
other.  Such  crops  need  not  mature  and  a. 
few  inches'  growth  will  suflice.  Then  turn 
the  hens  in  on  the  green  food,  spade  up  the 
yard  recently  occupied  and  seed  down  for 
another  crop.  Corn,  wheat,  oats,  millet  or 
any  cheap  seed  will  answer.  By  this- 
metbod  the  yards  will  be  kept  clean,  or  the 
droppings  will  be  turned  under,  while  the 
hens  will  appreciate  the  change  and  pro- 
duce more  eggs  as  well  as  keep  in  good 
health  and  be  less  liable  to  disease. 


FEEDING  IN  SUMMER. 

Poultry  are  self-sustaining  to  a  certain 
extent  in  summer,  especially  the  small 
breeds,  such  as  the  Leghorns,  Games  and 
Hamburgs,  for  insect  food  is  then  plentiful, 
and  grass  is  very  acceptable.  This  applies 
only  to  fowls  that  roam  at  large.  The  case 
is  different  with  those  in  confinement,  for 
they  are  helpless,  and  the  food  must  be- 
supplied  as  regularly  as  is  done  in  winter, 
but  it  must  be  of  a  different  character. 
What  must  be  avoided  js  the  tendency  to 
become  very  fat,  which  is  more  likely  to 
occur  at  this  season  than  at  any  other  time. 
The  grains  are  very  fattening,  but  as  fowls 
need  at  least  a  small  proportion  of  such,  it 
must  be  given  them.  It  is  best  to  feed  on 
cooked  potatoes,  chopped  cabbage  and 
grass.  The  grass  may  be  gathered  and  cut 
into  small  pieces  before  being  thrown  into 
the  yards,  and  wheat,  corn  and  oats  should 
be  given  moderately  before  they  go  on  the- 
roosts  at  night.  Then,  again,  the  birds 
need  lime,  salt,  and  fresh  water.  Pounded 
bones  answer  well  for  tbem  and  the  salt 
should  be  given  as  a  seasoning  for  their 
food.  Fresh  water  is  very  important,  and 
should  never  be  overlooked  in  caring  for 
fowls,  while  cleanliness  is  the  most  essen- 
tial feature  in  management. 

The  large  breeds  are  more  easily  confined 
in  yards,  being  quiet  in  disposition,  and  not 
greatly  addicted  to  flying.  Where  there  is 
abundant  range,  the  smaller  breeds  give 
more  satisfactory  results,  and  are  favorites 
for  that  reason.  It  matters  not  whether 
the  range  is  large  or  small,  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  grain  is  indispensable  at  night, 
and  for  fowls  in  confinement  meat  in  some 
form  may  be  given  with  advantage.  Yards- 
should  be  shaded  in  summer,  and  the  coops- 
well  ventilated,  especially  if  the  flock  is 
large. 

OVERSTOCKING  THE  MARKET. 

Overstocking  the  market  is  a  "bugbear'* 
that  often  appears,  but  there  are  many 
markets  even  in  a  single  market.  The  mar- 
ket is  graded,  and  only  a  few  articles  ex- 
ceed the  demand.  One  market  for  inferior 
goods. may  be  overstocked,  but  it  is  because 
customers  usually  seek  the  market  that 
contains  the  best.  Inferior  articles  are 
always  unsalable  as  long  as  they  must  com- 
pete with  something  better.  Hence  a  mar- 
ket may  be  overstocked  with  certain  goods 
and  be  unsupplied  with  another.  We  ven- 
ture to  claim  that  no  farmer  who  has  choice 
articles  for  sale  has  ever  found  it  over- 
stocked. 

THE  PERIOD  FOR  EGGS. 

Hens  are  now  at  their  best,  and  eggs 
should  be  plentiful.  Should  there  be  a 
falling  off  in  the  number  of  eggs  at  this- 
season,  hens  may  be  stimulated  to  begin 
anew  by  making  a  complete  change  of 
food.  A  mess  of  bone  and  meat,  as  well 
as  a  little  linseed  meal,  will  at  times 
prove  beneficial.  But  little  food  need  be 
given,  as  the  hens  will  find  a  large  propor- 
tion. If  eggs  are  low  in  price  they  will 
cost  less  and  there  will  be  more  of  them. 
Hens  that  have  not  commenced  to  lay  now 
will  not  be  very  profitable  at  any  time,  and 
should  be  disposed  of. 


DAMAGED  GRAIN. 

Damaged  grain  is  supposed  to  be  good 
enough  for  the  hens  and  is  therefore  pur- 
chased by  some  for  such  use.  If  the  hens 
are  expected  to  lay,  we  can  safely  say  that 
the  best  grain  to  be  had  is  not  too  good  for 
them  ;  but  if  they  are  to  be  fed  on  anything 
that  can  be  obtained,  whether  valuable  or 
not,  then  the  food  will  be  very  expensive, 
as  no  results  will  be  obtained.  Damaged 
grain  may  be  allowed,  but  should  not  take 
th«  place  of  better  food  entirely.  Some 
grain  may  be  but  slightly  damaged  and 
answer  well,  but  wheat  that  is  greatly  danv 
aged  should  not  be  used. 
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PATENT  FOODS. 

Many  kinds  of  so-called  special  foods  are 
advertised  and  sold  under  claims  that 
offer  inducements  to  those  who  read  the 
specially  prepared  circulars.  On  this  sub- 
ject Mr.  F.  W.  Morse,  of  Durham.  N.  H.,  i11 
the  Mirror,  says : 

During  the  last  two  months  several  sam- 
ples of  patent  cattle  foods  bearing  the 
above  names  1  have  been  received  and  nu- 
merous inquiries  from  different  sections  of 
the  State  have  been  answered  with  regard 
to  their  composition. 

Since  these  preparations  appear  to  have 
been  pretty  thoroughly  spread  through  the 
State,  it  is  fitting  that  our  farmers  should 
know  something  about  them. 

The  samples  have  all  had  the  same  ap- 
pearance, therefore  only  two  were  analyzed 
and,  as  was  expected  the  variations  were 
small. 

Under  the  microscope,  the  food  appeared 
to  be  a  mixture  of  linseed  meal  and  ground 
pea  or  beans.  The  odor  of  fenugreek  was 
strong  in  every  sample.  This  substance, 
according  to  the  National  Dispensatory, 
has  no  especially  medicinal  properties.  If 
there  are  other  "medicinal  plants  "  present 
they  are  not  prominent,  but  modestly  hide 
themselves. 

The  average  composition  of  the  mixture 
as  shown  by  the  two  analyses  is  given 
-alongside  of  Gluten  Feed,  which  has  been 
sold  a  great  deal  in  some  sections.  The 
difference  in  ash  is  partly  accounted  for  by 
the  fact  that  the  "nutriotone"  contained  an 
average  of  8.97  per  cent,  of  salt. 

Nutriotone,  Gluten  Feed. 


Moisture                8.02  9  51 

Ash                     16.39  0.77 

Protein                 21.30  22.05 

Fiber                      4.99  7.13 

Nit'gn-free-Extract41.U9  47.30 

Fat                        7.55  13.24 


On  the  basis  of  chemical  analysis,  the 
"gluten  feed"'  is  the  better  article,  because 
it  is  richer  in  fat  and  nitrogen-free  extract 
(starch,  sugar,  etc.)  and  contains  an  equal 
amount  of  protein.  Salt  and  fenugreek 
may  be  easily  added  if  desired. 

It  appears,  theu,  that  gluten  meal  is  even 
superior  to  the  "patent"  compound,  con- 
taining a  greater  proportion  of  ash,  which 
contains  the  mineral  matter.  We  give  the 
tbove  for  comparison.  Our  readers  may 
sonclude  for  themselves  in  regard  to  the 
■true  value  of  the  substance  mentioned. 


THE  CHICKS  DIED. 

Mrs.  L.  Marston,  Rolla.  111.,  sends  us  a 
letter  giving  an  account  of  her  difficulty 
in  raising  her  chicks.  The  letter  was  sent 
us  in  April,  when  the  weather  was  quite 
cool.   She  says: 

Could  you  give  me  cause  and  remedy  for 
my  chicks?  They  are  hatched  with  a  hen, 
ire  smart  for  the'first  three  or  four  days, 
then  commence  to  droop,  and  within  twen- 
ty-four hours  die.  It  is  not  lice,  and  1  don't 
think  it  is  gapes.  I  doctored  for  gapes,  but 
it  did  no  good  They  seem  in  distress  at 
the  last,  and  keep  opening  the  mouth  and 
make  a  squeaking  noise.  They  are  kept  in 
t  dry  and  warm  plaee. 
Of  course,as  we  cannot  inspect  the  chicks, 
we  can  only  surmise  the  cause.  The 
symptoms  are  those  pertaining  to  chicks 
that  have  the  large  head  lice,  which  are 
very  difficult  to  find.  It  may  also  be  due  to 
exposure,  the  hen  not  hovering  the  chicks 
when  required,  resulting  in  colds  and 
death. 


MINORCAS — THEIR  MANAGEMENT  AND 

BREEDING. 

There  is  certainly  no  variety  of  fowls  that 
is  half  so  fascinating  to  us  or  from  which 
we  derive  so  much  pleasure,  as  the  Minor- 
:as,  writes  W.  E.  Garlick  in  The  Feathered 
World. 

At  present  it  is  not  our  intention  to  di- 
late at  length  upon  the  useful  qualities, 
in  the  domestic  sense,  of  the  breed ;  but 
we  would  like  to  say  this,  that  after 
fifteen  years  experience  with  several 
varieties  of  poultry  we  un-hesitatiugly 
say  that  in  our  opinion  there  is  no 
breed  that  produces  the  same  weight 
of  eggs  in  a  year  as  the  Minorca.  There 
may  be  some  that  lay  a  greater  number  but 
even  this  we  should  be  inclined  to  question. 

Further,  we  have  found  no  breed  that 
bears  confinement  60  well.  Minorcas  seem 
to  be  almost  as  equally  contented  and  at 
home  in  a  small  back  yard  (provided,  of 
course  they  are  kept  clean  and  not  over- 
crowded) as  on  unlimited  runs.  These 
facts  undoubtedly  tend  to  confirm  what 
has  often  been  urged  for  the  Minorca,  that 
it  is  essentially  "the  working  man's  fowl." 
We  consider  the  workingmen  in  England 
wise  in  their  generation  in  adopting  Minor- 
cas so  extensively  as  they  have  done  dur- 
ing the  last  seveu  or  eight  years  as  t he  bird 
best  suited  to  their  requirements.  We  are 
also  extremely  pleased  to  be  able  to  relate 
that  the  Minorca  is  fast  becoming  a  fash- 
ionable bird  among  the  upper  classes,  and 
we  know  of  more  than  one  titled  gentleman 
who  has  fallen  in  love  with  this  breed,  and 
we  see  no  reason  why  members  of  the  latter 
•  class  should  not  develop  into  as  ardent  fan 
ciers  as  anyone  else. 

There  is  certainly  no  fowl  more  beautiful 


to  look  upon;  but  we  must,  however, turn 
to  the  main  object  of  this  article,  viz.,  giv- 
ing our  experience  as  to  the  breeding  and 
management  of  Minorcas : 

The  first  and  most  important  step  is  to 
start  upon  a  bound  foundation,  for  if 
Minorcas  true  to  type  are  to  be  produced  it 
is  absolutely  imperative  that  the  breeding 
pen  should  be  as  near  perfection  as  the 
purse  will  allow.  The  type,  or  at  any  rate 
the  opinion  of  the  various  judges,  has 
undergone  several  changes  during  the  last 
twelve  years.  At  one  time  it  was  no  un- 
common occurrence  at  our  shows  to  find 
the  birds  with  the  largest  combs  highest  up 
in  the  prize  list — style,  color,  carriage  and 
almost  everything  else  ignored. 

Then  there  was  a  craze  for  lobe,  with  the 
result  that  at  almost  every  show  one  could 
see  birds  winning  that  bore  very  evident 
traces  of  white  in  face.  This  defect  has 
been  exceeding  difficult  to  get  rid  of  en- 
tirely. This  blemish,  we  have  little  doubt, 
is  owing  to  the  fact  that  ot  some  time  Span- 
ish blood  was  introduced  to  improve  the 
lobe.  If  this  assumption  be  correct,  our 
predecessors  made  a  terribie  mistake;  for 
white  in  face  has  caused  modern  breeders 
more  trouble  than  anything  else  connected 
with  Minorcas.  Thanks,  however,  to  the 
persistent  efforts  of  several  well  known 
judges  and  breeders,  during  the  last  few 
years,  a  white  faced  bird  has  been  a  rara 
avis  at  most  of  our  large  shows,  and  we 
look  forward  with  confidence  to  the  time, 
not  far  distant  we  believe,  when  white  in 
face  will  be  entirely  swept  away. 

There  was  another  serious  defect  very 
prevalent  a  few  years  back,  which,  we  note 
with  pleasure,  is  fast  disappearing.  We 
refer  to  high  or  squirrel  tail.  We  have  of- 
ten seen  a  grand  bird  utterly  spoiled  by 
carrying  his  tail  too  high.  This  defect  was 
more  frequent  in  cocks  than  in  hens. 

We  would  advise  anyone  who  aspires  to 
breed  something  worth  his  while  to  give 
these  defects  the  widest  possible  berth, 
whatever  minor  faults  he  may  have  to  con- 
tend wit'a. 

For  selecting  for  breeding,  we  should 
recommend  a  totally  different  pen  for 
breeding  cockerels  or  pullets.  For  the  for- 
mer we  should  select  hens  well  up  on  the 
leg,  with  not  over  large  combs.  In  fact  we 
prefer  the  comb  to  be  on  the  small  side  for 
cockerel  breeding.  It  should  be  free  from 
sprigs  and  hollow  places  or  thumb  marks 
on  the  under  side,  well  rounded  at  back, 
broad  at  base,  deeply  cut  broad  spikes, 
evenly  serrated.  By  evenly  serrated  we  do 
not  mean  that  the  spikes  should  be  of  the 
same  length,  but  the  longest  spike  in  the 
centre  and  the  others  gradually  decreasing 
in  length  proportionally  back  and  front. 

The  lobes  should  be  thick  and  smooth, 
with  plenty  of  substance  in  them,  a  surface 
like  velvet,  well  defined,  not  running  into 
the  face.  We  do  not  like  to  see  the  face 
blue  under  the  front  of  the  lobe. 

According  to  the  standard,  the  legs 
should  be  ulack  or  dark  slate  color.  Now 
we  have  found  it  almost  impossible  to  pre- 
serve the  legs  black.  Chickens  should  cer- 
tainly have  olack  legs  up  to  eight  or  ten 
months  old;  but  no  experienced  breeder 
would  discard  a  good  hen  because  she  had 
light  legs,  and  we  would  say  here  that  we 
think  too  much  attention  is  paid  to  the 
color  of  legs,  especially  in  the  North.  We 
do  not  for  a  moment  infer  that  legs  should 
be  light;  but  we  do  say,  from  experience, 
that  almost  all  Minorcas  lose  their  black- 
ness of  leg  after  the  first  moult. 

AVe  should  always  breed  from  large  birds 
especially  in  the  hen.  With  regard  to  the 
cock  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  exist- 
ing as  to  the  type  and  shape  the  male  bird 
should  be.  Some  Western  breeders  con- 
tend for  the  thick  square  bodied  Dorking 
shape.  But  with  all  the  respect  due  to 
them — for  they  are  pioners  in  the  develop- 
ment of  this  most  popular  and  useful 
breed — we  have  an  opinion  of  our  own, 
and  have  always  tried  to  produce  birds  of 
longer  reach,  better  upon  the  leg,  and  with 
more  grace  and  style. 

As  to  the  lobe  and  comb  formation,  the 
same  rules  apply  to  cocks  as  to  hens.  We 
like  to  see  a  cock's  comb  so  formed  that  if 
it  were  cut  off  and  reversed  (back  to  front) 
it  would  look  as  well  one  way  as  the  other. 

For  pullets  breeding  we  should  rec- 
ommend large  hens,  with  larger  combs 
than  for  cockerel  breeding,  with  spikes  not 
so  broad  but  more  in  number,  and  finer  in 
texture,  the  longer  the  serrations  the  bet- 
ter: dark  eye,  straight  breast  bone,  and  no 
white  in  flights.  All  other  details  should 
be  seen  to  if  an  ideal  Minorca  is  to  be  pro- 
duced. We  are  bound  to  admit,  however, 
that  a  bird  possessing  all  these  qualifi- 
cations is  an  exceedingly  rare  article.  The 
cockerel  for  this  pen  should  possess  most 
of  the  qualities  mentioned  as  necessary  in 
the  male  for  cockerel  breeding,  except  that 
his  comb  should  be  larger,  extending  well 
down  his  neck,  and  with  a  good  two  inches 
up  the  front  from  the  beak  without  a  spike, 
otherwise  his  offspring  are  inclined  to  be 
"cap  combed."  If  anything,  this  bird 
should  be  deeper  and  thicker  in  body  than 
the  cockerel  breeder. 

Of  course  a  great  deal  depends  upon  the 
length  of  one's  purse  when  forming  a  breed- 
ing pen,  and  if  some  of  the  smaller  defects 
are  present  in  an  otherwise  good  all  round 
bird,  we  should  hesitate  before  throwing 
such  a  bird  out,  as  small  defects  can  be 
bred  out  far  more  easily  than  white  in  face 
or  squirrel  tail 

As  to  the  management  of  Minorcas  a 
great  deal  has  already  been  written. 

We  should  like  to  say,  however,  that 
Minorcas  will  not  stand  exhibiting  as  much 
as  most  breeds.   They  are  easily  knocked 


out  of  form,  and  it  requires  a  greal  deal  of 
skill  and  attention  to  keep  a  Minorca  in 
show  form  for  any  great  length  of  time 
We  should, therefore, warn  any  one  possess- 
ing a  good  bird  to  be  careful  and  not  over- 
work it,  or  the  result  will  be  disastrous  to 
both  bird  and  owner. 

Finally,  we  would  urge  the  great  impor- 
tance of  separating  cockerels  from  pullets 
at  an  early  age,  if  size  and  stamina  are  to  be 
obtained. 


LATE  LEGHORNS. 

It  requires  only  five  months  from  the 
day  a  Leghorn  pullet  is  hatched  until  she 
begins  to  lay,  and  sometimes  only  eighteen 
weeks  are  required  from  birth  to  the  period 
of  laying,  though  six  months  may  pass  be- 
fore some  begin  to  lay.  This  early  ma- 
turity is  an  advantage  with  some  poultry- 
men,  as  they  can,  by  selection,  secure  win- 
ter layers  from  late  pullets,  but  no  hatch- 
ing of  pullets  should  be  allowed  that  does 
not  give  sufficient  time  for  them  to  mature 
before  November  is  over,  as  any  that  do 
not  commence  to  lay  before  the  winter  be- 
gins will  not  lay  before  6pring.  It  is, 
therefore,  too  late*  now  for  hatching  pul- 
lets. 


CONSTIPATION. 

When  the  flock  is  fed  nothing  but  grain, 
with  no  green  food,  the  result  is  sometimes 
constipation  of  the  bowels,  often  ending  in 
diarrhoea.  It  is  due  to  lack  of  green  food 
or  rather  of  bulky  food.  Green  food  is  not 
easily  procured  at  this  season  but  a  head  of 
cabbage  or  a  mess  of  cut  clover  or  cooked 
turnips  will  be  of  assistance.  A  gill  of  lin- 
seed meal  mixed  with  a  pint  of  cornmeal, 
scalded,  and  fed  once  a  day  to  a  dozen  hens 
will  be  beneficial.  If  the  effects  are  not 
immediate  the  proportion  of  linseed  meal 
may  be  gradually  increased  daily. 


CLEAN  NESTS  AND  CLEAN  EGGS- 

When  an  egg  becomes  soiled  it  will  never 
again  have  that  fresh  appearance  peculiar 
to  one  that  is  newly  laid.  Where  the  hens 
are  compelled  to  walk  over  filth  to  reach 
the  nests,  and  find  the  nests  also  in  a  filthy 
condition,  the  eggs  from  them  will  be  sold 
under  suspicion.  The  outer  appearance  of 
an  egg  does  not  always  indicate  its  quality, 
but  the  buyer  judges  all  eggs  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  shells.  It  costs  but  little 
to  remove  old  material  and  replenish  the 
nests,  and,  as  clean  nestsensure  clean  eggs, 
cleanliness  gives  better  prices. 


PREVENTING  DISEASES. 

As  the  individual  members  of  a  flock  are 
in  daily  contact,  and  perhaps  drink  water 
from  the  same  vessel,  disease  spreads  very 
rapidly,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  avoid 
having  a  whole  flock  of  sick  hens  instead  of 
only  one,  unless  the  sick  ones  are  immedi- 
ately removed  from  the  flock  upon  the  first 
indication  of  disease.  Should  a  hen  appear 
droopy  or  refuse  her  food,  remove  her  at 
once,  and  keep  her  away  from  the  others 
until  she  recovers. 


ROUEN  AND  PEKIN  DUCKS 

The  Pekin  duck  seems  best  adapted 
where  there  are  no  ponds,  but  the  Eouen  is 
not  as  excitable  and  difficult  to  keep  with- 
in bounds  as  the  Pekin.  Crosses  of  the  two 
breeds  have  given  very  satisfactory  re- 
sults, the  Pekin  male  being  mated  with 
Rouen  females.  The  progeny  is  hardier 
than  the  young  of  either  of  the  pure  breeds, 
and  grows  rapidly.  Females  of  the  cross 
were  retained  and  mated  with  the  Ayles- 
bury, and  then  with  the  Peking  the  suc- 
ceeding year,  the  results  being  excellent. 


THE  LEGHORN  BREEDS. 

There  are  five  varieties  of  Leghorns — the 
white,  black,  buff,  brown  and  Dominique. 
Tne  white  and  brown  varieties  are  the  most 
numerous,  but  the  black  is  one  of  the  best, 
though  a  little  smaller  than  the  others.  The 
Dominique  is  rare,  and  probably  too  closely 
inbred  for  practical  purposes.  The  buff  is 
a  new  breed  and  has  recently  been  admitted 
to  the  staBdard.  The  pile  Leghorn  is  also 
something  new,  hut  possesses  no  merit  en- 
titling it  to  greater  recognition  than  the 
other  varieties. 


OPEN  AIR  IN  SUMMER. 

WTiile  there  is  no  more  suitable  roosting 
place  than  in  the  open  air  in  the  summer, 
yet  such  a  location  should  not  be  in  the 
trees,  as  the  birds  create  a  large  amount  of 
filth  that  is  unsightly,  and  are  also  exposed 
to  storms  or  currents  of  air  in  damp 
weather.  The  proper  plan  is  to  have  a  shed 
open  on  the  south,  placing  the  roost  at  the 
back  of  the  shed,  which  shelters  them  at 
night,  admits  plenty  of  fresh  air  and  serves 
as  a  resort  during  the  prevalence  of  rains. 


SAVE  YOUR  CORN. 

The  warm  days  have  come,  and  the  fowls 
should  have  no  corn  unless  you  desire  to 
get  them  out  of  condition  for  laying.  Keep 
the  corn  for  winter  and  compel  the  hens  to 
subsist  on  grass,  seeds,  worms  and  what- 
ever they  can  pick  up.  There  is  but  little 
food  required  now. to  support  the  body, and 
though  corn  is  a  good  food  for  fowls  in 
winter,  it  should  not  be  used  in  summer. 
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ABOUT  EGGS. 

One  of  the  difficulties  of  early  tettings  ot 
eggs  is  that  they  often  become  badly  chilled 
before  being  put  under  the  hen.  It  does 
not  needjthat  an  egg  shall  be  frozen  so  as  to 
crack  its  shell  to  have  the  vitality  of  its 
germ  destroyed.  It  is  a  bad  plan  to  put 
eggs  that  are  intended  to  be  used  under  the 
hen  in  uietcl  pans  before  they  are  set.  Tha 
tin  milk  pan  is  in  many  farm  houses  the 
common  receptacle  of  all  eggs,  and  it  is 
often  left  in  rooms  which  at  mght  go  down 
pretty  near  if  not  quite  to  the  freezing 
point.  Eggs  that  are  in  contact  with  tha 
tin  under  such  circumstances  will  be 
worthless  for  setting.  It  is  probably  the 
best  way  to  set  eggs  the  same  day  they  are 
laid,  and  if  possible  without  becoming 
cold. 

The  egg  shell  is  porous,  and  whenever  it 
conies  in  contact  with  filth  of  any  kind  the 
quality  of  the  egg  is  very  quickly  injured* 
Eggs  for  hatching  ought  to  be  washed  in 
warm  or  at  least  tepid  water  before  being 
set.  This  removes  obstructions  that  may 
have  closed  the  pores  of  the  egg.  When- 
ever an  egg  is  broken  in  the  nest  the 
thorough  washing  of  all  the  remaining 
eggs  should  he  attended  to  at  once.  If  the 
albumen  remains  over  the  egg  shell  even  a 
short  time  after  the  germ  has  started  into 
life  the  egg  will  quickly  be  addled.  Chicks 
in  the  shell  need  the  air  which  comes  to 
them  through  their  covering.  If  the 
broken  egg  is  smeared  over  an  egg  which 
contains  a  living  chick  the  latter  quickly 
dies.— Boston  Cultivator. 


CLEANING  HOUSES,  ETC. 

Clean  and  whitewash  the  poultry  house, 
and  rake  up  the  litter  and  rubbish  in  and 
about  the  poultry  yard  if  such  work  waa 
not  done  last  mouth.  Usually  the  men  on 
the  farm  attend  to  everything  else  on  the 
place  before  they  do  the  least  thing  for  the 
comfort  and  well-being  of  the  poultry. 
Such  work  not  onlp  improves  the  appear- 
ance os  the  premises,  but  greatly  lessons 
the  chances  of  sickness  and  death  in  the 
flock  later  in  the  season.  This  month  is 
also  a  good  time  to  set  Hamburg  and  Leg- 
horn eggs.  Chicks  of  these  breeds  grow 
rapidly  and  mature  early,  and  if  hatched 
out  as  late,  or  even  a  little  later  than  the 
first  of  June,  the  pullets  will  be  ready  to 
lay  in  October,  'there  is  still  time  to  set 
hens  of  the  larger  breeds.  If  ou  failed  to 
get  out  all  the  chicks  desired  last  mouth, 
set  other  hens  as  soon  as  po-sible.  Take 
gooi  care  of  the  chicks  already  out.  Give 
them  clean  coops  that  can  be  kept  dry  in- 
side, and  closed  up  at  night.  Let  them  run 
out  011  pleasant  diys,  allowing  them  plenty 
of  wholesome  food.  Keep  them  free  from 
lice.  If  at  this  time,  or  later,  you  see  any 
of  your  chicks  trailing  their  wings  on  the 
ground,  trying  to  stand  on  their  heads, 
twisting  their  heads  "back  or  looking  dis- 
tressed and  uncomfortable,  it  is  safe  to  as- 
sume they  are  troubled  with  lice.—  Tht 
Orange  Judd  Farmer. 


LEG  WEAKNESS  IN  CHICKS. 

Leg  weakness  in  chicks  is  usually  the  re- 
sult of  too  highly  concentrated  food  and 
too  little  exercise";  also,  too  much  heat  in 
the  brooder  often  predisposes  to  that 
trouble,  completely  debilitating  tbcm,  and 
crowding  is  as  often  caused  by  too  much 
heat  as  too  little.  When  chickens  show 
symptoms  of  leg  weakness  give  them  a 
little  milk  to  drink  and  fied  them  sparingly 
on  coarse  oat  meal,  millet  and  cracked 
wheat  scattered  among  the  chaff,  compel- 
ling them  to  dig  for  it.  A  little  exercise 
that  way  with  plenty  of  green  food  will 
stimulate  'the  digestive  organs  jaud  often 
throw  off  the  trouble.  1  do  not  believe  in 
cooked  food  or  other  nostrums  for  chicks, 
they  are  not  a  ruminating  animal,  for 
everyone  has  a  little  mill  of  his  own  to 
grind  his  food,  and  if  you  can  only  keep 
him  trotting  be  is  all  right.  Chicks  which 
matured  but  died  in  the  shell,  are  some- 
times caused  by  fluctuating  heat  during  the 
hatch,  debilitating  the  chick  60  he  has  not 
strength  enough  to  get  out,  but  oftener  by 
too  little  moisture ;  the  eeg  being  partly 
evaporatod,  the  inside  lining  is  toughened 
like  leather,  and  clinging  around  the  little 
fellow  and  fairly  shunkeu  to  him,  he  can- 
not extricate  himself.  You  cannot  get  too 
much  moisture  the  last  week  of  the  hatch. 
— Poultry  Churn. 


LICE,  THE  GREAT  ENEMY. 

Lice  are  at  the  bottom  of  three-fourths  of 
the  losses  sustained  by  poultry  keeper*, 
and  this  is  the  time  of  the  year  when  they 
multiply  exceedingly  unless  carefully  con- 
trolled. Cleanliness  is  the  great  remedy. 
Keep  the  floors  of  the  bouses  well  covered 
with  dry  dust,  over  which  should  be 
sprinkled  a  little  plaster  every  two  or  three 
days.  Air-slacked  lime  is  a  good  thing  to 
dust  about  over  the  floors  and  yards.  It  is 
claimed  to  be  a  preventive  of  gaps,  and  we 
believe  may  be  counted  on  to  help  in  |thi» 
direction.  A  solution  of  copperas  (blue 
vitrol),  in  water,  spread  over  the  yard* 
and  floors,  is  also  good  to  prevent  infec- 
tion from  gapes  and  other  infections 
diseases.  Powder  nests  and  roosts  fre- 
quently with  tobacco  dust.  It  will  keep 
down  the  lice.  Also  spray  the  roots  ana 
walls  kerosene  or  kerosene  emulsion. — 
Southern  Planter. 


The  Reliable  Poultry  Journal  and  the 
Poultry  Keeper,  seventy-five  cents. 
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TURKEY  RAISING. 

The  month  of  May  is  the  one  in  which  the 
broods  ot  turkeys  should  come  off  in  order 
to  make  the  best  progress.  They  then  get  a 
good  start,  if  lucky,  before  the  very  hot 
weather  comes  on,  which  frequently  tries 
young  turkeys  very  severely  and  induces 
bowel  diseases,  which  are  often  fatal. 
There  is  great  diversity  of  opinion  amongst 
turkey  breeders  as  to  the  best  method  of 
raising  the  young  ones.  Some,  relying  on 
the  fact  thai  the  turkey  is  a  rative  of  this 
country,  and  indigenous  in  this  and  other 
Southern  States,  think  the  young  may  be 
best  reared  by  leaving  them  largely  to  their 
natural  habits  and  to  the  natural  conditions 
surrounding  them.  We  are  convinced  from 
long  experience  that  this  is  a  mistake.  If 
followed,  it  is  certain  to  result  only  in  "the 
survival  of  the  fittest,"  the  few  very  strong 
healthy  chicks  will  in  a  few  days  so  out- 
strip the  others  in  growtu  and  appetite  that 
they  will  monopolize  everything  in  the  way 
of  food  and  warmth,  and  the  weaker  ones 
will  die.  With  proper  care  given,  however, 
to  the  whole  brood,  this  need  not  be  the 
case,  but  a  very  large  proportion  of  those 
hatched  can  be  reared.  So  soon  as  the  chicks 
commence  to  batch,  and  as  they  become 
dry,  remove  them  from  the  nest  and  put 
them  in  a  basket ;  cover  with  a  piece  of  old 
flannel  and  keep  warm  until  the  whole 
brood  is  hatched.  This  will  save  some 
from  being  crushed  to  death  by  the  hen  in 
the  nest.  When  all  are  hatched,  remove  the 
hen  10  a  large,  roomy  coop,  placed  on  short 
grass  in  a  "sunuy  situation,  but  yet  so 
shaded  as  to  not  be  exposed  to  the  hottest 
midday  sun.  Feed  the  hen  well  before 
putting  in  the  coop,  and  let  her  have  water 
and  a  dust  bath ;  also  powder  her  well  under 
the  wings  and  ou  the  breast  with  Persian 
insect  powder,  liuhach  or  line  tobacco  dust. 

Lice  are  the  greatest  enemies  to  young 
turkeys,  and  annually  cause  the  deaths  of 
thousands.  _  Insect  powder  should  therefore 
be  freely  used  on  the  old  hens,  and  also  on 
the  young  chicks  as  they  feather.  A  drop 
of  sweet  oil  (but  only  a  drop)  on  the  heads 
of  the  young  chicks  and  under  the  wings  is 
an  excellent  preventive  of  loss  from  lice. 
This  should  be  repeated  every  week  or  ten 
days  until  the  chicks  are  strong  and  well 
grown  Keep  the  chuks  confined  to  the 
coop  for  a  few  days  so  that  they  may  be 
protected  from  dew  and  wet,  which  are  very 
fatal.  After  the  chicks  have  got  some 
strength  make  a  pen  around  the  coop,  say 
12x12  feet  square,  by  setting  a  twelve-inch 
board  on  edge  on  each  side.  This  will  con- 
fine the  young  ones  until  they  have  suffi- 
cient strength  to  bear  some  degree  of  wet 
and  dampness  with  safety.  By  the  time 
they  can  get  over  this  board  fence  they  may 
be  allowed  to  ramble  around  the  coops  at 
will,  but  should  always  be  kept  confined  to 
the  coops  during  rainy  weather.  When  a 
month  or  five-weeks  o^d,  the  hen  may  be  set 
at  liberty  and  allowed  to  take  the  chicks 
around  the  farm.  From  that  time  they  will 
largely  feed  themselves  on  insects  and 
berries.  We  have  said  nothing  as  yet  as  to 
the  best  food  for  the  young  chick.  There  is 
considerable  diversity  of  opinion  upon  this 
subject.  We  have  had  the  greatest  success 
in  feeding  hard-boiled  egg,  oatmeal  grits, 
chopped  onion  tops,  and  wheat  bread 
crumbs,  mixed  together,  for  the  first  two 
or  three  weeks ;  following  this  with  whea 
as  soon  as  the  chicks  can  eat  it.  Feed 
liberally  of  this  mixture  three  times  a  day, 
but  do  not  give  them  more  than  they  will 
eat  up  cleanly  each  time.  Others  strongly 
recommend  clabber  and  meal  as  a  mixture 
upon  which  to  feed  the  little  ones, and  some 
feed  upon  a  custard  made  of  egg  and  milk. 
We  have  not  tried  either  of  these  feeds,  and 
therefore  cannot  personally  say  they  are 
good,  but  some  of  our  subscribers  recom- 
mend them.  We  think,  however,  that  the 
less  sloppy  food  there  is  fed  either  to  chick- 
ens or  young  turkeys  the  better  they  will 
do,  and  this  advice  we  give  as  the  result  of 
many  years  experience  in  raising  hundreds 
of  chickens  and  turkeys.  Whilst  confined 
to  the  coop  let  the  young  turkeys  have 
plenty  of  fine  gravel  and  broken  bones  to 
pick  amongst,  and  fresh  water  twice  or 
three  times  a  day.  After  the  young  ones  are 
liberated  from  the  coops  continue  the  prac- 
tice of  feeding  them  liberally  morning  and 
night.  This  will  keep  them  from  becoming 
wud  aud  sleeping  away  from  home.  If  they 
are  once  allowed  to  commence  this  practice 
you  may  soon  bid  good  bye  to  a  good  many 
of  tdem,  as  the  foxes  are  sure  to  get  them. 
As  they  grow,  let  them  have  a  good  house 
to  roost  in,  with  plenty  of  perches,  and 
thus  keep  them  from  longing  for  the  trees 
as  roosting  places.  Young  turkeys  require 
much  attention  for  the  first  month  or  two, 
but  after  that  time  will  care  almost  for 
themselves,  and  cost  little  whilst  they 
always  sell  well. — /Southern  Planter. 
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O.  Denton,  Somerset,  N.  Y.,  breeds  I.  Games 
.  add  Bl.  Minorcas.    Eggs  |1.25  per  15, $2  per  30. 

C.Young,  Pennington,  N.  J  •,  has  broiler  plant 
•  for  sale,  capacity,  4,000  chicks.  Write  for  par. 


ENGLISH  BEAGLES.  W&£pft££ 

Did  pups  and  a  litter  of  puppies,  geld  <-d^ed  stock. 
Write  for  prices.       JOUX  Jlef'AKLAXD, 

Yallouia,  Penna. 

FTttiey  are  fine.  50  S.  C.  Brown  Leghorn  hens.  2 
JL  pens  Butf  Leghorns.  2  pens  Bed  Caps,  2  pens 
Golden,  White  and  Silver  Wyandottes,  -0  White 
Wyandotte  hens, 4  pens  W.  P.  hocks.  Prices  to  suit. 
Write.  WM.  DIcCABE,  Kelsey,  Ohio. 

NO  MORE  FAILURES 

i    Alarm  Thermostat 
for    Incubators  and 
Brooders.  Will  work 
in  any  machine. 
Address  E.  BAKXISV,  Schenectady,  If.  T. 


A 


>lt  Game  eggs  $1  for  15.   ft.  for  clr.  Stock  for  sale. 
I>.  L.  LOKG,  New  Mart  insTille,  TV.  Va. 

G.Clemmer,  Mdrwood.  Pa.  8  leading  varieties. 
.  Pure  bred  poultry.  Eggs  $1  f,  16,  $3.«i  60.  Cir.  free. 

•losingsale.  Ind.  Games,  bottom  prices.  Eggs 
'  half  price,  $1.50  for  13.  A.  J.  Mowry,  Milan, O. 

S.  Hamburgs  and  S.  C.  B.  Leghorns.  Superior 
stock.   Eggs  fl. 25  per  13.   A  L.Cary,  Lewis,  O. 


s. 


Prize  Winning;  L.  B„  B.  P.  R.  and  S.  C.  W. 
L.  Stamp.   Win. H. Van  Doren,  Buckingham,  111. 
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B.  Turkevs  from  18  to  24  lb.  hens.  40  lb.  torn . 
JOS.  \V.  FLEMING,  Buckingham,  111. 


Pure  White  W  vandotte  eggs  and  stock  for  sale. 
Mrs.  B.  G.  Wales,  Kenoza  Lake,  SullCo.,  N.Y. 

Address  The  Santa  Ana  Incubator  Co.,  Santa  Ana. 
Cal., for  their  new  catalogue  free.  Cor.  solicited 

lack  and  Wh. Langs. and  Wh.  Cochins,  Barred  P. 
G.  Bocks.    Eggs  S1.00.   S.  L.  Farrar,  Bath,  Me 


B 


B 


rown  Leghorns.— Noted  egg  producers  and  non- 
sit.  J.  A.  Bailey,  14th  and  Stout  St., Denver,  Col. 
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leading  variety  of  fcwls.  Eggs  for  hatching. 
StamptorCir.  E.H.Rouuam, Shullsburgh.  Wis. 


c 


ut  Clover  Hay  for  Poultry  put  up  in  Burlap  sacks. 
HARVEY  SEED  CO.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


D 


R.  JOHN  W.  KINO,  Kent,  conn.,  breeds  Hie 
best  W.  Leghorns,  L.  Brahmas  and  W. P. Rocks. 


G 


fndlan  Games.  S.  C.  B.  Leghorns,  B.  Astrachans. 
l_  Eggs  in  sea.  Cir,  W.  A. Williams,  Rome  City,  Ind. 

Jure  Lt.  Brahmas,  fowls  and  eggs,  $i  s"o  per  s<-t. 
A.  N.DOANE,Gainsville,Wyo.  Co., N.Y. 

INCONA1*.  Best  layers  on  earth.  Eggs  cheap. 
*      G.  VALENTINE,  Hammonton,  N.  J. 

}art.  Cochs.,  Bl.  Lang-s.  and  Ply.  Rock  eggs  $3  per 
setting.  Wm.  G.  Haswell.Hardingsburgh,  Ky 

rggs  13  $1.  P.  Rks.,  Lt.  Brahs.,  B.  Spanish,  S  C- 
-  B.Legs.  H.  W.  Zimmerman, N.  Greenfield,  Wis, 

ut  clover  in  sacks.best  thing  to  make  hens  lay 
J.  G.  QUIKIN,  Tioga  Center,  N.Y 


A 


Poultry  Farm,  about  3  acres,  for  sale.  Easy 
terms.   Michael  K.  Boyer,  Hammonton,  N.  J. 


SHIP  YOUR 

POULTRY  &  EGGS 

TO 

SPRAGUE  COMMISSION  CO., 
CHICAGO. 

Reference,  P.  II.  JACOBS. 


ggs  for  hatching  from  thoroughbred  Black  Min- 
orcas.   Walter  J.  Clyue,  South  Passaic,  N.  J. 


E 


Clearing  out  sale.  W.  P.  R.  100  Breeders  8  hens  1 
cock,  Sio.     C.  L.  Wundt,  Burlington,  Iowa. 

Wyandottes  that  are  Buff.  Eggs  $3  per 
30.  14  other  varieties  $1  lor  15  eggs,  pure 
bred.  Cir.  W  .E.  Greenuian,  Triangle, N.Y. 

Watch,  Gent's.  Gold  filled  hunting  case  watch, 
good  movement,  to  exchange  for  bone  mill  or 
poultry  supplies.   J.  T.  Jenkins,  Oak  Hill,  Ohio. 

Trior  sale.  Mammoth  Bronze  Tkv.  eggs,  S3  per  13.  S. 
JD  C.W.Logs.,  Eggs,  S1.50perl3.  $2.50 per 26. Choice 
stock.   Airs.  M.  L.  Belden  &  Son,  La  Grauge,  Iud. 

For  sale  or  exchange.— About  1  doz.  first-class 
Pouter  Pigeons.    Will  sell  cheap  or  exchange  t  T 
chickens.   L.  A.  LEBERMAX,  Meadville,Pa. 

Choice  breeding  stock  for  sale.  B  and  W.  P.Rocks. 
L.  Brahs. ,  W'.  aud  S.Wyaus.and  Anconas. Ckls  , 
§2  50;  hens,  $1.50.     Dr.  S.  C.  jSioyer,  Lansdale,  Pa. 

-|  eggs  for  $1.00.  Sil.  and  Wrh.  Wyans.,  Buff  and 
lO  Part.  Cochins,  Lt.  Brahs.,  Gol  Seabr.  Banta's, 
German  Hares.   A.B.  Wingert, Northampton, Ohio. 

BLACK  JIINORCAS.  Indian  Games,  Buff  Leg- 
horns, Houdans,  White  Rocks  etc.  Kggs  and  stock. 
REV.L.E.CKUMBLINO,  Hall, York  Co.,  Pa. 


Rose  Comb  Brown  Leghorns  a  specialty,  also  B.  P. 
Rocks.   Eggs  $L50  per  15,  $2.50  per  30.  Circular 
free.  J.  L.  RANDOLPH,  Bartlett,  Ohio. 

Gil  f\f\ Per  15  eggs, S.C.Brown  Leghorns  exclu- 
<!p  l_.\Jv/  sively.  Best  strain  guaranteed.  Harry 
J.  Worthington,  Box  16/",  Doylestown,  Pa. 

rllPORTED  HOCDANS,  Barred  and  White 
Plymouth  Rocks.    Eggs  Si. 00. 

O.  E.  CHALFANT,  Hammonton,  N.'J. 


Tli.  TEI5EXS  A    SON,  Mishicot,  Wis. 
.  Breeders  of  thoroughbred  land  and  water  fowls. 
Eggs  in  season.   Germanand  lop  ear  rabbits. 

PIT     GAMES    OXIT    ASSELS,  JAPS, 
BCRT.SUKRVS  AND  DOMS.  Stamp. 
IDE  KOSSITER,  Girard.  Pa. 

fine  large  Chicks  of  all  varieties  at  half-price. 
OUU  Eggs  $2.00  for  15.  Send  2  ct.  stamps  for  20 
page  Catalogue.   Joe.  A.  Dienst,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


nil  V  eggs  from  prize  winners.  10  varieties  land  and 
DU  I  waterfowls.  Cata.  free.  "Wisconsin  Poultry 
Farm,  Harry  Bassindale,  Prop.,  Somers,  Wis. 


Henry  R.  Minner,  Hereford,  Berks  Co.,  Pa.,  to  va- 
rieties of  fowls,  6  varieties  Bantams.  Eggs  and 
birds  for  sale.    St.  for  cir.    Mention  the  Keeper. 


SC.  B.  Legs.  only.  Eggs  for  hatching  from  fine 
■  pure  bred  stock.  $i  and  $i  25  per  15;  52  so  per 
45.      Write  to  Box  41,  New  Holland,  Pa. 


Eggs  per  13,  Ind.  Games,  Webster  strain,  $3.  B  P. 
Kocks.  $1.50;  G.  Wyans.,  $1.50.  No  better  blood 
obtainable.    I.  S.  Vaudegrift,  Chestertown,  Md 


White  Fowls.  Prize  winners,  92  t<5  q7.  Eggs,  W. 
Cochins,  $2.50;  W.  C.  W  Polish,  U;  S.  C.  W. 
Legs.,  $1.50.  Cir. free.  Geo.  A.  Friedrichs.Erie.Pa. 

Mam.  B.  Tky.  eggs  $2  for  12.  Bu.Leg.  $1.50  for  13; 
G.  S.  and  \V.  Wyans.,  B.  and  W.P.  Rks.,  Rou- 
Dks.,$i  per  13.  Mrs.  E-  L.  Martin,  Seaford,  Del- 

Eggs,  $1.50  per  13;  B.  P.  Rocks,  Lt.  Brahmas,  P. 
Cochins,  Pekin  Ducks. 

W.  G.  MYER,  Madison.  Wis. 


LEGHORNS,  W.andB.,  S.  C.  Eggs  for  hatch- 
lug  from  high  scoring  siock,  $1.00  for  13. 

J.  Abner  Miller,  Box.73,  Greencastle,  Pa. 

The  true  Belgian  Hare  Rabbit,  bred  from  imported 
stock.    Choice  stock  for  sale,  reasonablv. 

J.  K.  ULEMMER,  Hatfield,  Pa. 


CPANICU  30 Tears.    Eggs  $2 per  13,  $5  per  39.  $10 

OrHlilon  per  100.   Circular  and  my  photo  free. 
JOHN  BENNETT,  Sunman,  Ripley  Co  ,  Ind. 

HA.  WATTLES,  RayneTille,  Kan.  Fin- 
•  e»t  Sil.  H  j:i;n.  and  B.  1*.  Rocks  in 
t lie  West.   Eggs  $2.00  per  13. 

Buff  Legs.,  Bu  P.  Rks.,  I.  Gms.,Bl.  Mlns.,P.  Rks. 
Birds  for  sale  cheap  this  month .   Eggs  $2  per  15, 
$3 per 30.  Cir.free.  LewisC.Beatty.Washington.N.J. 

BARGAINS !  Pairs  and  trios  of  Bar. Ply.  Rocks, 
Langshan*  and  Light  Brahmas.  Eggs  inseasonl 
31  US.  T  Silt's-!',  New  Berlin,  Illinois. 

Perfect  poultry  food  for  laying  hens,  containing 
all  the  material  for  egg  production  and  keep 
fowls  iu  good  condition.   $1.50  per  100  lbs. 

J.  G.  Q.UIKIN.  Tioga  Center,  N.  Y. 

EV.  BAKER'S  nnre  IE  11  ft  Leghorns  and 
.  large  Indian  Games.  Eggs  from  liigli 
scoring  stock.  Units.  $4.00;  Games,  SS.oo. 
Chicks  in  their  season. 

HOMER,  N.  Y. 

BUFF.  BITFF,  BUFF  LEGHORNS.  If  you 
want  Buff,  Leghorns,  Arnold's  Lister  I\av  Strain. 
Eggs$l  00  per  13.  ?3  0>  per  50.  GIBSON  FICKES, 
Newport,  Perry  Co.,  Pa. 


B 


Medal  and  Diploma  at 
World's  Fair.  Get  clr. 
Webster  Jk  Han- 
nnm.Cazenovla,  N.Y. 


SC.  B.  Leghorns.  Black  Minorca  S.  Lt. Brahmas, 
Std.  Breed  aud  noted  winners.    Eggs  $1  per  13. 
Circular. 

C.  C.  CRAVER,  York,  I  "a. 


How  to  SVIake  SSOO  a  Year 

Keeping  Ponltry.  A  48-page  Book  illustrated, 
telling  how  to  do  it.  mailed  on  receipt  of  twenty-five 
cents  in  stamps.  WALNUT  PUB. CO., Boston, Mass. 

HAWKS  IN  THE  POULTRY  YARD.  Send 
25  cts.  in  stamps  to  Oneida  Community  Limited, 
Kenwood,  Mad. Co  ,N  Y.,for  a  hawk  trap  and  Cir. de- 
scribing the  best  way  for  catching  these  pests. 


EU"EKA  POULTRY  CO.,  Port  Huron, 
Mich.  S.  H.  JACKSON,  Leasee. )  Stock 
for  sale  from  10  varieties  of  fowls.  Eggs  ?2.  to  per 
setting.   Write  for  wants. 


White  and  Black  Minorcas,  Barred  Ply- 
mouth Rocks  and  White  Wyaudottes.  Stock 
at  all  times.    Eggs  in  season. 

WM.  J.  SCHAUBLE,  Erie,  Pa. 

LIGHT  BRAHMAS,  EXCLUSIVELY. 

(Eelchand  Williams  Strain.) 
Eggs  S2.0  for  13,  $3.50  for  26.    Stock  for  sale. 
D.  M  POLING,  Van  Wert,  Ohio. 

The  Perfected  Incubator.— 2"0  eggs,  $25.00. 
Installnientsorrented.  The  Perfected  Regulator 
for  any  incubator.  2  cent  stamp  for  circular. 

H.  1>   MOULTON,  Taunton.  Mass. 

ST. BERNARD  PUPS.w^mfw^ 

pups  for  sale  cheap.  Pedigreed  stock.  SirBedivereand 
Plidlimmon  strains.  P.H  Jacobs.  Hammonton,  N.J. 

HA.  Bradshaw,  Elizaville,  Ind.  Breeder  of 
•  W.  Wvn.  and  W.  Lang,  fowls.  Has  for  sale 
400  fine  Breeding  and  Exhibition  fowls  and  chicks. 
Send  for  circular  giving  matings  and  prizes  won. 

E.  R.  GIBBS,  Breeder  and  Dealer 
in  Ferrets,  Gui  nea  Pigs,  Lop-eared 
and  Common  Rabbits.    Send  2-cent 
-  stamp  for  circular.   Norwalk,  Ohio. 

"VTorthnp's  Black  Minorca.  Catalogue,  free, 
.1^1  contains  more  reading  than  P.  Keeper  barring 
ads.,  also  describes  Rose  Comb  Black  Minorcas  and 
origin.   Geo.  H.  NORTHUP,  Raceville,  N.  Y. 

pT/~\each  for  yearling  hens.  $2.00  each  for 
55  JL.Ow  yearling  cocks.  Barred  'Plymouth  Rock 
from  our  prize  stock.  CHARLES  RIVER 
POULTRY  YARDS,  Newton  Lower  Falls,  Mass. 

THE  POULTRY  ARCHITECT.  A  new- 
book,  110  ■  1  lii  ntl  rat  ions  of  houses  coops, 
etc.  S'ricc  aac.  It.  A.  KUllXS,  Box  40u, 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

SP    D     I  r PL! fl!J MO  Best  combs  and  lobe*, 
.  If.  fc».    LtUnUill1>J.  richest  colored  birds 
in  Anierica.  Prize  winning  youngsters  now  ready. 

R.  A.  FOX,  Moorcs,  Pa. 


WHITE  FACE  BLACK  SPANISH, 

A  specialty  for  3"  vears.  Eggs  $1  per  13.  55  per  30. 
Circular  and  my  photo  free.  JOHN  BEXXETT, 
S unman.  Ripley  Co.,  Ind. 

WWy.  and  W.  Leg.  Knapp  strain.   Eggs  and 
.stock.  These  breeds  crossed  for  broilers.  ^  In 
large  qualities,  cheap    Send  for  Cir.  and  Ref . 

B.  H.  NOXON,  Elm  St.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


h.  and  Bl.  Minorcas.  Eggs  one  dollar  per|  15. 
Hens  one  dollar  each.    Good  stock, 

S.  A.  SHAW,  Winthrop,  N.  Y. 


rpHREE  COCKERELS.  TWO  HENS  AND 

JL  two  pullets,  pure  bred  Indian  Game  fowls  for 
sale  at  a  bargain.        GEO.  L  PRATT. 

Ridgeway,  N.  Y. 

nniun  CRIC  100  vearllng  hens,  Bar.  and 
UnArSU  OWLt.  White  P.Rocks.S.andR.C.B. 
Leg.  Bred  fmni  t'hila.  and  N.Y. winners.  $2  each. 
1st  prize  Ck'l$5.  Eggs  $1.  W.  W.Kulp,  Pottstown,  Pa. 

WM.  S.  FOLEY,  Morris.  HI.  Breederof  W. 
G.  aud  S  Wyn.,  B.aud  P.Cochs.,B].Java,S.  S. 
Harabs.,  Bl. Langs.,  B.  P.  Hocks, eggs  $1  per  setting. 
B.Turkeys,$l.50  for  11  eggs.  P. Ducks, $1  for  11  eggs. 


An  HELEN,  Meadville.  Pa.  Pekin  Ducks. 
.  r.  H  aud  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns;  5  other  varieties. 
Eggs  $1.00  per  13;  $2.50  per  39.  Cata.  free.  My '94 
breed  In  g  pens  for  sale  cheap.  


800 


common  pigeons  for  sale  at  50c  per  pair. 
Ready  mated.   Call  or  address 
JOS.  D.  WILSON,  Rosemont,  N.  J. 


PURE  BONE  DUST  $S£?&JS%2^£: 

Sold  to  farmers  direct.  No  agents,  send  lor»»nmplo. 
YORK  CHEMICAL  WORKS.  YQ8K.PA. 

EGGS  FROM  FIRST-CLASS  FOWLS. 
I  have  fine  birds  to  breed  from  the  coming  year. 
Also  strong  and  healthy  Turkeys  which  won  first 
prize  in  Iowa,  Minnessnta,  Illinois  and  Wisconsin  the 
last  season.   Send  for  Illustrated  Circular  free. 

J.  R.  RRABAZON,  Delavin,  Wis. 


Oend  for  circulars  and  testimonials  of  my  Buff 
O  Cochins,  Lt.  Brahmas  and  B.  Langshans,  also  o. 
the  Famous  White-Washer  i-nd  Vermin  Extermi1 
nator  and  the  Monitor  Brooder.  They  wit:  interest 
you.  W.C.BYABD.WalnntHills.Cin'nati.Ot 

BREEDING  STOCK  FOR  SALE. 

Indian  Games,  Barred  Ply.  Rocks,  Golden  Wyan- 
dottes White  Wyandottes  and  S.  C.  B.  Leghorns. 
We  must  have  room  for  young  stock.  Good  birds  at 
*!  00,  nne  ones  for  $2.00.  Send  for  list  of  matings  and 
take  vour  choice.  2.50  birds.  Prize  winners  among 
them.  E.  E.  HUDSON. 

KenuedyTilIe,  Md. 


Duff  Leghorns  exclusively,  Arnold's  best  mat- 
u  ings,  producing  very  fine  chicks.  Eggs  $3  anc ) 
$5  per  15.  Cash  with  order  My  hens  have  Targe- 
range.   M.M. Chew,  Williamstown.N.  J., Cecil  P.O- 

CGGS!  W.C.B. Polish, BI  Mins.,  (Pugh  &  Sharp),. 
fc  W.P.  Rks  (Pugh),  Red  Caps  (Sharp,  15  eggs  $1;. 
Ind. Gins  (Sharp  &  Webster). 15  eggs  $2;  Imp.Pek. 
Dks,i3  eggs  $1.    E.  S.Lamberson,Frankfort,N.Y. 

$1  (1  Pi  for '5  eSgs-  B  Mins.,  Red  Caps,  W.  P. 
%?I.UU  Rocks,  6  set.  $5.  ($2  for  Ind.  Games,  G. 
Wyans., R.C.B1. Bantams, 3  set  $5.)  13  P. Duck  eggs. 
$1.     South  Side  Poultry  Yards,  Frankfort,  N.  Y. 

BUFF  KXk.  FOWLS,  EGGS. 

Clean  sweep  In  prizes  at  World's  Fair  on  Rocks. 
Also  birds  from  my  yards  won  at  late  N.  Y.  Show. 
Eggs  $5  for  13,  Buff  Wyandottes  $3  for  13. 

J.  D.  WILSON,  Worcester.  N.  Y. 

TJINE  TREE  FARM.  Jamesbnrg.  N.  J. 
JL  W.  If.  ORDWAY,  Prop.,  D.  A.  MOUNT, 
Snpt.  Mammoth,  Pekin  and  Rouen  Ducks,  W. 
Turkeys,  W.  Guineas, Ind. Games,  Lt.Brahmas,  P. 
Rocks,  Wyandottes,  Blk.  Minorcas,  Leghorns,  Geese  ■ 
and  Pigeons.   Eggs  for  incubators.   Circular  free. 


GOLDEN  AND  SILVER  WYANDOTTES, 
Fresh  laid  eggs  for  hatching,  from  handsome- 
thoroughbred  Golden  or  Silver  Wyandottes,  Care- 
fully packed.   13  for  $1.50,  26  for  $2.50. 
Address,                     T.  H.  UOSKIN, 
 Warren,  Pa. 

Dr.  Wiant  A  Beringer,  Marion,  Ohio. 
Sole  importers  of  Geffekin's  Buff  Leghorns. 
Send  2  cent  stamp  and  get  our  large  circular,  giving, 
matings,  winnings,  prices, etc     Fowls  for  sale.  Im- 
proved Spongia,  Roup  cure,  25  cts.,  50  cts.  packages. 

LIGHT  BRAHMAS. 

Winners  at  Bloomington,  111.,  1892,  Indianapolis, 
Ind,  I813  and  at  World's  Fair.  Some  grand  cock- 
erels for  sale,  also  pullets.  17  years  a  breeder  of 
Lights.   Eggs  $3  per  13,  $5  per  26. 

ALFRED  DOYLE,  Morgan  Park.  Til. 

 LEA  WSJ  TO 

!APdNL 

INSTRUCTIONS  MAILED  FREE 

WM.  H.  W1GM0RE,  107  S.  Eighth  Street,  Phlla„ 

Send  5  cents  100-PAGE' 
Or  stamps  BOOK 
For 

OF  INCUBATORS  and  BROODERS  To 
J. L.CAMPBELL,  West  Elizabelh.Pa.  This- 

ad  is  good  for  $5.00  part  pay  for  an  Eureka  Incubator 

BOUND  VOLUMES  J,V  8  neatly  bound  witk. 

complete  index,  for$i  00  each,  postpaid.  We  have  Vols. 
2,3. 4  and  5  combined,  with  complete  index,  in  one  vol- 
ume, for  $2.90,  postpaid.  They  make  handsome  and 
valuable  books. 
Address  Poultry  Keeper  Co.,  Parkesburg,  P*. 

CLEAR  GRIT  FOR  POULTRY, 

Stamp  for  Sample,  Etc 

Oil's  Mills  Poultry  Yards,  Orr  Hills,  U, 


EUREKA 


H 


AMBURGS.  Eggs  for  hatching.  Leghorns- 
and  R.  C.  W  hite  and  Brown.  Single  C.  Brown 
and  Buff  Leghorns  and  S.  S.  Hamburgs.  Eggs, 
13  for  $1.50,  26  for  $2.50,  39  for  53.00.  Buffs  13  for- 
52  00,  26  for  $3.50,  39  for  S5.00.  Fowls  and  chicks  for 
sale  at  all  times.    Stock  fine. 

Home-  J.  Bron  n,  Harford,  Cortland  Co.,  N.  T. 

Ffifi^J  Wh.  and  Bar.  P.  Rock,  Wh.  Wyan- 
t-UUO.  dotte,  Wh.,  Buff  and  Part.  Cochin,  S. 
C.  Br.  Leghorn,  S.  S.  Hamburg  $1.50  per  13,  $2.75. 
per  26,  $4  00  per  39.  Pekin  Ducks.  $1. to  per  11. 
A  fair  hatch  guaranteed.  C.  W.  KEVE1L, . 
Groceryman,  Stillman  Va'ley,  Ogle  Co.,  111. 


THE  HYDRO  SAFETY,  LAMP" 
for  all  Incubators  and  Brooders. 
Thermostatic  Bars,  Incubator  Regulators, 
Hygrometers  and  Poultry  Specialties. 
Manuf.by  L.  R.  Oakes,  Bloomington,  Ind.. 
J.  P.Lucas,  Western  Agent, Topeka.  Kan. 
Send  for  our  new  Illus.  Cata.  for  1594. 


FINE  CHICKENS  toe 


FOR  SALE  at  a  bargain  of 
the  following  varieties: 
WYANDOTTES.  LAN<;slltXS,  LttillT 
BRAHMAS. PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. BROWN 
and  WHITE  LEO  HORNS.  BLACK,  BCFF 
and  PARTRIDGE  COCHINS.  Also  PEKIN 
DUCKS.  W.  H.  JOHNSON.  Jacksonville,. 
Illinois.  Orders  Tor  Egrjcs  now  Booked. 

J.H.  DEVINS, 

ALBANY   STREET    POULTRY  FARM, 

Hucu.  N.Y.    Light  Brahs.,  Dark  Brahs.,  Barred.. 
Plymouth  Rocks,  S.  C.  White  Legs.,  S.  C.  Brown 
Legs..  Black  Minorcas,  Silver  Laced  Wyandottes, 
Imperial  Pekin  Ducks.  S.  S.  Hamburgs,  Lggs,  ii.X 
per  sitting.  Stock  for  sale.  Send  for  cir. 

MAPLE  FARM  CLICK  YARDS. 

The  Largest  Duck  Farm  in  America 

Our  Imperial  Pekin  Ducks  have  won  First  Prem. 
In  every  New  England  State  and  nearly  every  State, 
in  the  Union.  Me  are  prepared  to  furnish  eggs  in 
season.    First-class  birds  at  reasonablo  prices. 

JAMES  RANKIN.  South  Easton,  Mass. 

fl    EL  WYN  STRODE,  West  Chester,  Pa.,. 

breeder  and  shipper  of  Hampshiredown- 
Sheep,  Poland  China  Pigs,  American  Fox 
Hounds,  English  Beagle  Hounds,  Barred 
Plymouth  Rocks,  Light  Brahmas,  Brown. 
Leghorns,  Pekin  Bucks,  Rouen  Ducks, 
Mammouth  Bronze  Turkeys.  Eggs  in  season 

Everything  for  the  Poultry  Yard. 

Most  complete  stock  of  supplies  in  America. 
Prices  guaranteed  the  lowest.  The  ''New 
American"  Incubator  and  Brooder. 
The  triumph  of  incubator  manufacture.  Nothing 
like  it;  new  ideas,  new  prices.  Send  for  our 
New  Catalogue;  it's  a  book  of  60  pages,finely 
illustrated  and  full  of  information.  They  all  say 
it's  the  finest  published.  Sent  for  2c.  stamp) — 
worth  dollars  to  you.  Address  Michigan- 
Poultry  Farm.Saline.Mich.  Geo.J.Nissly.Prop. 

The  Imp  ed  Monitor  Incubator. 

Two  medals  and  two  diploma. 


awarded  at  the  Creat  World's  Fait 
■i  on  r-pecial  points  of  excellence  as 

ift  »>'i?<-.«  follows:  ■ 'Completeness  of  ar- 
rangement for  securing  uniform 
heat.  Proper  ventilation  and 
moisture,  with  ca-e  Of  operation. 1 ' 
Send  stamp  for  Cata.  for  speciai 
offer  we  will  make  you  now.  Address, 
A.  F  .WILLIAMS,  IS  Race  St..  Bristol.  Ct. 
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THE  POULTRY,  KEEPER. 
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,  GRIND ISS 

<»'rahain  Flour  A  Vorn*  in  the 

'CCHftNDMILranl?.8 

JjnJ  lOO  per  cent,  more  made 
In  ke^phTg  Po^ltrrT  Also  ViiW EH  MILLS  and 
I- 1  If  VI  RRF  I)  MILLS.  Circularsand  testimonials 

pan  he  applied  by 
l/any  one  on  steep 
or  flat  roofs.  Ex- 
l»T'A\V»l       tra    Heavy  Felt 
forl'oultrv  Houses 
■  lI|lH^\rai      11.30  per  100  square 
L<l!UliLH     feel  withCoating, 
Cap's  and  Nails. 
Sample  and  circu 
,  lar  free. 

A.  F.  SWAN, 

'  33  Dey  St.,N.  Y. 

ONLY   $1.10!   ^  EQUAL  E 

FARM  POULTRY  (Monthly)   SOets 

POULTRY  KEEPER  (Monthly)   50  " 

FAJRM  and  FI BES1 DE  (iSemi-Monthly)  50 

nODKRSI  €OOK  BOOK  ^..^50 

Total   82  00 

¥ 

All  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  by  us  of  cash  or  stamps, 
•1.10.    Sample  papers  free.  Address 

FARM  POULTRY, 

Box  F.  P.  BOSTON,  MASS. 

"LIKE  WILL  BEGET  LIKE," 

700  selected  9.C.B  Leghorns,  Houdans,  W.  Wyans., 
Ply.  ltocksand  K.  amis.  C  W.  Leghorns,  sired  by 
"A|ax,"  "Leo."  "White  Prince."  "Cody," 
"Sir  Henry  "ami  "Alexas,"  the  grandest  speci- 
mens of  these  varieties  owned  in  America  co-day. 
At  New  York,  Feb,  '90,  won  4  grand  <«ol«l  Spe- 
cial., 8ilr.tsan<l  »  seconds  on  my  specialties. 

'Like  didber/et  like.'"  I  guarantee  satistaction. 
Send  for  Circular.  .1.  FORSYTH,  Kiverside  l'oultry 
Karni.Owego, Tioga  Co.,N.  Y. 


HltHEST  r\. 

3M.ED/M-5I 


©I  N'CUBATOR.^  ' 
NTrrlAL 


JKLftCeNTUNTlL AFTER yOU  HAKE  TRIED  IT 

in/mwi"  STAMP  FOR  C/\T/M_oeUti  »>r 


Wydcoffs  White  Leghorns, 

America's  Business  Hen. 

This  seasons  breeding  stock  consists  of  the  choicest 
specimens  selected  from  over  1,000  carefully  bred 
birds,  and  are  unequalled  for  size,  vigor,  show  and 
•upeiior  laving  qualities.  Eggs  *2.'0  per  15,  £(.75  per 
30,  (5.00  per  45,  510  (W  per  100.  Illustrated  and  dis- 
criptive  circular  free. 

C.  H.  WYCKOFF, 

GU01»\,  N.Y. 


^CATALOGUE  5"< 

POULTRY 
^SUPPLIES^ 


WEBSTER  ficHANNUM  tS^^^cr* 
GREEN  BONE  CUTTER  CAZE^B^sl^lJ*/*^ 
I  CHEAP  DURABLE  a»b  WARRANTED  fj/Ja^ 
AWARDED  1 57  PREMIUMLOVER  CUTTERS' 


COSTING  DOUBLE  AND  MORE  )  AT^j^^c  ./ 
GREAT  INTERSTATE  FAIR  ELMIRA.  N.Y-j|^Ot.N  Q 
N.Y. STATE  FAIR  SYRACUSE. N.Y.^^pfJR  -J 
AND  I5J  and  2"PPREMIUm"? \     .oTDl  cT 
AT  WESTERN  N.Y.  FAIR     ,^f\  G'-  X 
HELD  AT  ROCHESTER. N.Y".  _  /•  \  ^l^S*>' 


MUNGER'S  AMERICAN  STRAIN. 

Bronze  Turktya,  Barred  ind  White 
Plymouth  Rock*,  White  and  Silver 

»Wyand<*tM,  Brown  and  White  L»(j- 

horn*.      25  Years  Experience  in 
Noting  and  Breeding.    40  Grand 
•m'SuSr«7U.  Breeding  Pent  for  1894. 

fowl*  and  Eggs  Far  Salt  a*  all  7im*j.  Q?atrs,  Trios  and 
breeding  'Pens  Mated  for  rStsl  Utrults. 

 ■>  CltCULAM  «,o.7.     Frit**.    f>fa,.    fg,  fi„L 

I  frm.     r*#  •  POULTKr  CHUM-  !5*  P-r  Ih/    M<,*tt  iv 

ire&s  F.  M.  MUNCER,  DeKalb.  Illinois 


Xddr 


g.»M!iiiiMmm!iim'i!m!!mni!"iimimii!!!umi!Mm!m!ma 

DON'T  DIE 'gapes5 I 

We  mean  your  chickens,  ^ 
Of  course.  Our 

f.  p.  c. 
MADOG 

GAPE  CURE 

Is  a  sure  remedy,  the  worms  : 
lose  their  power  and  the; 
chick  regains  strength  and  j 
=:  vigor.  Jtyllow  Direction*  OarefuUy.  Price,: 
S  6  oz.  can,  '20c;  if  by  mail  vise;  75  lb.  can, : 
5  35c;  if  by  mail.  5:{c.  Our  Poultry  Supply  I 
=  Catalogue  tells  of  many  otliei  things  import- i 
"  ant  to  the  poultryman.   tievd  for  it. 

JOHNSON   &  STOKES, 
2l7ckai»  Market  St., Philadelphia. Pa.  : 

fcuu..:ii;idi.iiumiauiiuiummi:iiii!i"ii:i'ii)iiiiuiniiiua 


Highest  Honors  in 


KNAPP  BROTHERS. 

OUR  WHITE  LEGHORNS  AND  WHITE  WYANDOTTE  FOWLS  AND  PEKIN  DUCKS  STAND  AT  THE  HEAD. 

CHAMPIONS  OP  THE  WORLD. 

We  were  awarded  at  the  World's  Fair  seven  1st,  three  3d  and  one  3d  prize  on  eleven  entries. 
Hleh est  Scoring  Bird  on  exhibition,any  variety  ;also  1st  and  3d  highest  scoring  Breed- 
ing Pen  on  exhibition,  any  variety.  At  33  of  America's  leading  shows  during  the  past  II  suc- 
cessive years,  with  over  20  different  judges  (the  best  in  the  world),  our  birds  have  won  a  record 
that  has  no  equal;  6  times  at  the  Great  Madison  Square  Garden  Show.  More  ist,  Sweepstake  and 
Special  Prizes  awarded  our  strain,  exhibited  by  us  and  in  the  hands  of  our  customers,  than  all  other 
strains  combined,  and  in  many  cases  at  the  greatest  Shows  the  winning  birds  come  direct  from  our 
yards  or  from  eggs  purchased  of  us.  We  have  never  lost  the  best  pri-je  offered  on  White  Leghorns. 
First  on  Breeding  Pen.  We  are  HKADQUAKTER8  for  the  best  laying  varieties  and  the  best 
general  purpose  fowl  known.  All  our  finest  birds  are  in  perfect  breeding  condition,  not  having  been 
unpaired  by  being  fitted  and  confined  in  coops  et  the  late  winter  shows.  Cockerels,  Trios,  Breeding 
Pens  and  finest  Pekin  Ducks  at  low  prices  for  qua  iiy.  F.ggs  for  hatching  from  either  or  both 
varieties,  $3  per  13,  $5  per  26,  $io  per  65,  from  yareis  headed  by  the  10  best  male  birds  in  America. 
Kggs  for  iucubators  from  choice,  well  mated  stock,  $10  per  100.  Tekin  Duck  eggs  $2  per  11.  We 
furnish  B.  R.  Knapp's  Rose  Comb  White  Leghorn  stock  or  eggs  direct  from  his  yards.  Send  stamp 
for  new  illustrated  catalogue,  giving  Highest  Prize  Record  ever  v/on  by  any  breeder  of  any  variety. 
Address, 


FABIUS,N.Y. 


Box  SOI. 


KWaPP  BROTHERS, 

3T*^V33ITJS,  JSTc-v^r  York. 


GRIT 


r  for  FOWLS  &  CH  ICKS: 

BESHCHEAPE5T-  SAMPLE  for  STAMP 
k.  WE  B  ST  ER  &•  H  AN  N  U  M .  CAZENOVIA ,  N  Y 


25c.  for  a  Poultry  Booko 


MARKER 


Caponlzlng  free.  Send  for  Cat. 
y  Specialties.  Capon  sets  $2  up 
W.H.WIGMORE,  107  S.  8th  St.,Phila.,Pa. 


THE  FA.tttlUS  WIIITKWASII- 

BR  and  INsUSCX  EXTKKHIBI- 
A'fi'OK,  aniarhmo  for  whitewash- 
ing henhouses,  etc.  With  the 
machine  and  recipes  for  special 
solutions  you  can  exterminate  lice, 
roup,  cholera,  etc.  Send  stamp  for 
cir.  1'.  ScUwaiz,  Jl'f'g.,  Fairfield, 
Conn. 


HAWKINS 

breeds  America's  best  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS, 
Barred  and  While.  WYANDOTTES, 
Silver  and  White.  More  prizes  awarded  this 
strain  than  all  others  combined.  Selected  Breeding 
Birds  that  will  produce  winners.  Finely  illustrated 
catalogue  of  America's  greatest  poultry  farm,  free. 
Lock  Box  4.   A.  C.  HAWKINS,  Lancaster,  Mass. 

CDflNPIn  For  Roup.  25 cents  by  mail  from  the 
Or  UIIUlM,  Pharmacy.    Boerieke  A  Tafel, 

1011  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
145  Grand  St.,  New  York. 
3B  Rast  Madison  St.,  Chicago. 
627  Smithfield  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
228  N.  Howard  St.,  Baltimore,  Aid. 
170  W.  4th  St.,  Cincinnati, O. 
Oldest  Ilomceopalhic  Pharmacy.  Estab- 
lished in  1835. 
The  Poultry  Doctor,  85  pp.,  12mo,  cloth, 50  cents. 

BOOM  THE  LEADERS! 

The  two  best  poultry  papers  on  earth  are 

FARM  POULTRY   50  cts. 

POULTRY  KEEPER   SO  Cts. 

We  will  send  both,  for  one  year,  for  only  70  cts. 
I.  S.  JOHNSON  &.  CO., 

Boston,  Mass. 


IT  IS 


Won  at  MiiuiM 'ii  Square  Uai den,  ibV2.  1st  prize  of 
$25  in  gold  for  largest  and  best  hatch,  and  1st  $25  in 
gold  for  bast  machine  in  show. 

rflHJE  IMPROVED  M  OX  ARCH  IXCITRA- 
JL  TOR.  3000  chicks  from  one  machine  in  less  than 
four  months.  Frices  reduced,  making  it  the  cheapest 
as  well  as  the  best  machine  on  the  market.  Thou- 
sands in  successful  operation  In  this  country.  Canada 
and  in  Europe.  They  are  giving  universal  satisfaction 
everywhere.  First  premiums  at  27  consecutive  shows. 
More  than  100  in  usewithinaradiusof  30milesof  our 
factory,  some  of  the  farmers  using  from  2  to  8  ma- 
chines. Send  2c.  stamp  for  new  illustrated  circular. 
Jas.  Rankin,  Sotith  Ea§(on,  Mass. 

The  ftOULTRY 

d™L  Paper 

OEST  |  UBLISHED 

it  costs  ONLY  50  CENTS  pery"r 

A  Ready  Reference. 
A  Practical  Instructor. 
A  Guide  for  the  Beginner. 
A  Helpful  Friend  and  Aid  to  all. 
A  Dollar  Paper  for  only  Fifty  Cents. 
It  Is  edited  by  men  who  devote  their  time  largely  to 
raising  poultry  and  eggs  for  market  upon  farms  and 
in  the  garden  plats  of  the  suburbs  of.  large  towns. 

It  Teaches  You 

How  To  Prevent  and  Cure  all  poultry  diseases. 

How  To  Obtain  the  most  profitable  breeds. 

How  To  Bring  pullets  to  early  laying  maturity 

How  To  Feed  and  care  for  small  or  large  flocks 

How  To  Make  money  with  a  few  hens. 

How  To  Keep  all  kinds  of  poultry  for  profit. 

How  To  Build  the  best  and  most  economical 
houses  and  yards. 

How  To  Keep  houses  dry  and  your  fowl  free 
from  vermin  and  roup. 

How  To  Hatch  chickens  in  incubators  and 
when,  so  as  to  get  best  results. 

How  To  Make  hens  lay  the  most  eggs  in  win- 
ter when  prices  are  high. 

How  To  Get  the  best  crosses  to  produce  the 
most  eggs  and  pounds  of  flesh. 

How  To  Caponizs,  dress  and  market  poultry 
to  obtain  the  best  prices. 
Remember  the  price,  SO  cts.  for  one  year.  Snmpla 

copy,  two  cents  in  6tatnpa,  The  name  of  tbu  pupcr  U 

Farm=Poultry. 


BONE » SHELL 


FOR  POULTRY. 


Raw  Bone  has  been  proven  by  analysis  to  contain  every 
part  of  an  egg— White.  Yolk  and  Hhell.  The  lime  of 
oyster  "shells  furnishes  shell  material.  The  granulated 
size  Is  for  adult  fowls:  the  meal  is  for  chirks  and  mixing 
with  soft  food.  For  circular  explaining  benefit  and  how 
to  feci  it,  and  t>rice,s  on  lots  of  Hio  lbs.  or  more  delivered, 
freight  pain  at  vour  railroad  station,  address 
FITCH  FERTILIZER  WORKS,  BAY  CITY,  MICH. 


ILLUSTRATE  YOUR  ADVERTISING. 


Get  cuts  for  your  stationery,  circulars, 
catalogues,  and  everything  used  for 


advertising  your  business.    You  can  make  a  favorable  impression  and  do  it  n up  A  Df  V 
by  using  my  poultry  cuts.    When  in  need  of  printing  write  for  samples, 
and  send  five  cents  postage  for 


ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 

OF  POULTRY, 

LIVE  STOCK, 
AND  GAME  CUTS. 


A.  W.  KOENIG, 

312  SENECA  ST.. 
CLEVELAND,  O. 


Mention  this  paper. 


THE  BEST  POULTRY  FENCES, 

G-txlvanizocl  ~W7"±i-o  KTottingH. 

REDUCED  PRICES  FOR  ROLLS  150  FEET  LONO. 

12         18  Xi  30  36  12  48  «0  72  inch. 

3  Inch  No.  19.  .75  81.15  81.50  91.90  82.25  82.65  83.0O  83.75  84.50  Per  Boll. 
1  Inch  No.  20.      81.75  82.75    83.50    84.50    85.25     86.25    87.00     88-75    810.50  Per  Boll. 

Discount  5  rolls  5  per  cent,  10  roils  10  per  cent.  %  inch  Galvanized  Staples,  10  cents  per  pound. 

PETER  DURYEE  &  CO.,  215  Greenwich  St.,  N.Y. 

SPECIAL  NOTICE. — Write  for  freight  allowance  on  five  or  more  rolls,  and  pin  e  list  of  other  styles 
Wire  Fencing. 


Golden  Laced  Wyandottes, 

The  Genuine  Original  McKean  Strain. 

Large,  fine,  choice,  thoroughbred,  evenly  laced  specimens  of  this  grand  breed,  carefully  mated  to  pro- 
duce fine  stock. 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING, 

Fresh  laid,  carefully  packed  in  baskets  to  safely  go  any  distance  by  express. 

Price,  1 3  for  $  1 .50,  26  for  $2.50. 

Silver  Laced  Wyandotte  eggs  for  hatching  at  same  price. 

All  Orders  Promptly  Shipped. 

No  breed  of  fowls  have  yet  been  received  with  so  much  excellent  favor  and  good  qualities  as  the  Qoldes 
Laced  Wyandottes. 

OOLBEN  WYANDOTTE  CHBODIOS,  sIzeMxll  inches,  elegantly  chromo-lithographed  In  BtJ 
different  colors.    4  cents  each,  postpaid,  by  mail.  Address,  • 

A.  J.  FOUCH,  Warren,  Pa. 


Are  Endorsed  by  P.  H.  Jacobs. 
94  FIRST  PREMIUMS  94. 

Hundreds  of  our  Customers  Use  from  10  to  30  Machines. 

Do  not  buy  an  Incubator  or  Brooder  until  you  send  for  our  104  page  Cats 
logue  givine  full  particulars. 

ALL   MACHINES  WARRANTED. 

PRAIRIE  STATE  IN U BATOR  COMPANY, 

HOMER  CITY,  PENN/t 


MANN'S  BONE 

ARK  THK  BEST,  CilJSAPK.Vl . 

72  Medal  Premium  and 

Never  yet  lost  a  >  reruium  in  honest  competi- 
tion. 

Semi-annual  clearance  sale  of  second 

uaud  bone  cutters. 
5  No.  2,  s>  1815.00  each.    4  No.  6,  at  813 

each.    3  >«.  k.  at  MO.OO  each.    2  No 

10,  at821.00each.  4  Simplex,  at  88.00 

each. 

Catalogue  free  If  you  mention  this  pi^er". 
W.  3VQL^.3NT3Xr  OO., 


CUTTERS 

KELlAli-LK,  WARRANTED. 

Diplomas  Received  72. 

Cnt  finest,  fastest,  easiest.  Saves  hour, 
offline.  Successful  poultrynien  will 
use  no  other.  Wise  poultry  men  will 
■i  ot  be  without  one. 

These  machines  have  been  taken  In  exchange  foi 
larger  ones.   We  have  put  them  in  perfectrun- 
ning  order  and  they  are  just  exactly  as  good  as 
^   new.  ^I'hey  are  all  we  have,  and  first  come,  firsl 

MIIiFORD,  ]MASS„ 


At  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition, 

Old  Reliable  Leads  Them  All. 


AND  BROODER  COM- 
BINED. 

4c.  stamps  will  bring  you  the  finest  Incubator  Cata- 
logue published.    We  can  furnish  you  a  hatcher  that 
will  please  and  with  reasonable  care  last  a  life  time. 
45  Yards  of  High  Class  Fowls.   10  standard  varieties. 
Address, 

RELIABLE  INCUBATOR  AND  BROODER  C0.,QDIHCY,1L. 


(hampion  Incubators 

jj^SSiP*  BROODERS 

«||MK|><*f      WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE 

/  Famous  m:f'g.(o.  . 

\     .  "  .-V^'     /       RANDOLPH  S*    r    ,    _  „  ^  -    l{   ,  _ 

JN^=i^    canal  sis,  Chicago.  J.s.fl 


m 


HATCH  CHICKENS  BY  STEAM!) 

w.thjhej.nproved  lm\^Qt  fnCUbaTOf. 

Simple,  Perfect,  SeXf-Rtgu- 

Iswtiin        Tb,„io.r,lln  In  an  r.  .. 


latino.  Thousands  in  sac 
ceeaful  np'-r.itiun.  Gaaran 
teed  to  hatch  a  larger  per- 
centage of  fertile  eggs  at 
less  cost  than  any  other 
Hatcher.  Lowest  priced 
first-class  Hatcher  made 

C  Kg.  13.  UTAH  L.  Qiilnpy,  HI. 


Hammonton  I  nc'ba tors 
*  PRESSEY'S  BROODERS'^ tb* 


Cat.  Iiue,  JUaininuutou 


beet. 
J.j  Incu,  Ce. 
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THE  POULTRY  KEEPER. 


June 


BUREAU  OF  INFORMATION. 

This  Department  is  "  Replies  to 
Inquiries,"  and  is  Open  to  all. 


Capons,— 1.  Does  the  term  capon  apply 
to  turkeys  ?  2.  Does  caponizing  increase 
the  size  and  quality  ?  S.  I  am  informed 
that  artificial  heat  is  injurious  to  hens  in 
the  winter  season. — F.  D.  W.,  Bochester, 
Minn. 

1.  It  applies  only  when  the  turkey  is 
mentioned.  2.  Yes,  largely.  3.  If  artifi- 
cial heat  is  used  only  lightly  no  harm  re- 
sults, but  if  the  house  is  kept  too  warm  the 
hens  may  be  more  easily  influenced  by  the 
outside  temperature. 

laying  When  Not  With  Males.— Will  a  pul- 
let lay  eggs  if  she  has  never  been  with  a 
male,  and  do  you  know  it  to  be  a  fact? — B. 
J.  M.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

At  the  New  York  Experiment  Station 
experiments  were  made  to  determine  the 
matter.  Hens  and  pullets  that  were  not 
with  males  layed  more  eggs  than  did  those 
that  were  with  males. 

Pit  Games.— 1.  What  is  a  Pit  Game  ?  2. 
Is  there  a  strain  of  birds  known  as  Earl 
Derby,  Brown-breasted  Red  Game,  Silver 
Duckwing  Game  or  Indian  Game? — C.  M. 
E.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Pit  Games  are  intended  for  battles  in  the 
pits  or  rings.  The  Earl  Derby  is  a  Pit 
Game.  The  others  are  not  bred  for  fiahting 
qualities. 

Names  of  Merchants.— Can  you  give  me 
names  of  persons  who  handle  and  sell  broil- 
ers ;in  the  different  cities?— W.  A.  H., 
Plover,  Iowa. 

We  have  no  way  of  learning  who  sell 
poultry.  The  Sprague  Commission  House, 
218  South  Water  street,  Chicago,  is  the  only 
house  known  U  us. 

Poisoned  Swill.— If  I  were  to  collect  swill 
and  offal  in  town  and  feed  it  to  ducks  would 
it  poison  them  if  any  poison  should  be  in 
<the  swill?— S.  S.,  McKeesport,  Pa. 

The  swill  and  garbage  would  be  excellent, 
but  if  poison  should  be  in  any  portion  the 
ducks  would  be  poisoned  and  die. 

Origin  of  Plymouth  Eocks. — From  what 
stock  were  the  Plymouth  Rocks  originally 
derived,  and  where  ? — O.  H.,  Louisville, 
Ky. 

They  originated  in  England,  and  are  said 
to  have  been  derived  from  the  American 
Dominiqdes,  Black  Javas,  and  Partridge 
Cochins.  There  were  many  breeders,  how- 
ever, who  tried  Light  Brahmas  instead  of 
Cochins. 

Cross  for  Broilers.— Will  a  cross  of  Silver 
Wyandotte  and  Plymouth  Rock  produce 
good  broilers?— S.  H.  U.,  Texarkana,  Ark. 

The  cross  is  a  good  one  for  the  purpose. 
Use  a  Wyandotte  male. 

Cracker  Crumbs. — Should  cracker  crumbs 
from  the  factories  be  used  for  chicks? — J. 
A.  B.,  Mackey,  Iowa. 

They  are  very  good,  but  should  only  be 
fed  once  a  day.  There  is  nothing  better 
than  stale  bread  or  crackers  for  chicks. 

Kerosene  Emulsion. — Please  send  me  re- 
ceipt for  kerosene  emulsion.— G.  S.  M., 
Huron,  S.  Dak. 

We  gave  the  formula  for  the  emulsion, 
*nd  a  sheep  dip  on  last  page  of  April 
Poultry  Keeper. 

Wnich  the  Better. — Which  do  you  consider 
the  better  lavers — Brown  or  White  Leg- 
aorni  ?— W.  S.  W.,  Denver,  Colo. 

There  is  no  difference  whatever  except  in 
jolor  of  plumage. 

Philadelphia  Broilers.— I  would  like  to 
mow  what  Philadelphia  broilers  are,  and 
now  raised  ? — G.  A.  J.,  Fair  Haven,  N.  Y. 

The  term  "  Philadelphia  "  broilers  is  ap- 
plied to  all  broilers  that  come  from  New 
York  State,  New  Jersey.  Connecticut, 
Pennsylvania,  or  near-by  points  to  New 
York  City.  It  is  only  a  name.  Such  broil- 
ers are  the  same  as  all  other  broilers,  only 
that  they  are  nearer  to  the  market.  They 
may  never  have  been  within  fifty  miles  of 
Philadelphia. 

Paoked  Crop. — What  would  you  do  for  a 
chicken  with  packed  crop  ? — M.  L.  B., 
Marietta,  Ga. 

Work  the  crop  witb  the  fingers,  first  giv- 
ing* tablespoonful  of  melted  lard.  This 
must  be  done  for  quite  awhile,  until  the 
crop  becomes  soft.  If  ho  relief  occurs 
make  an  inciswu,  about  au  inch  in  length 


across  the  crop  in  the  middle,  empty  the 
contents,  syringe  and  wash  with  warm 
water,  and  remove  the  obstruction  in  the 
outlet  from  the  crop  to  the  gizzard.  Then 
sew  with  silk,  tying  each  stitch.  Pull  the 
outer  skin  aside  before  cutting.  Sew  both 
the  outer  and  inner  skins. 

Georgian  Games.— Where  can  I  get  White 
Georgian  or  Silver  Duckwing  Games  ?— C. 
M.  R.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Any  of  those  who  advertise  Games  in  the 
Poultry  Keepek  will  procure  them  for 
you. 

Eggs  Bwsting  —Why  do  eggs  burst  in  the 
nest  under  hens  ?— E.  H.  H,  Harlan,  lud. 

It  is  due  to  pressure  of  gas,  generated  as 
the  eggs  decompose. 

Feed— Colds.— 1.  How  much  feed  should 
be  fed  to  twelve  hens  ?  2.  What  is  good 
for  colds  in  heads  of  fowls? — J.  J.  B, 
Brantford,  Ont. 

1.  There  is  no  fixed  quantity.  Give  a 
little  less  than  enough  twice  a  day,  if  con- 
fined. If  on  range  feed  only  once  a  day. 
2.  Inject  one  drop  kerosene  in  each  uoc- 
tril,  once  a  day. 

Will  They  Mix  ? — I  have  a  Brown  Leghorn 
cockerel  that  has  been  running  with  com- 
mon hens,  but  is  now  with  full-bred  hens. 
How  long  before  the  eggs  will  hatch  pure- 
bred chicks  ?, 

They  will  come  true  in  about  six  days. 

Preserving  Eggs.— Can  eggs  be  kept  from 
now  until  August  or  September  ?— W.  A. 
J.,  Craryville,  N.  Y. 

Yes ;  keep  them  on  racks,  in  a  very  cool 
place,  and  turn  them  twice  a  week.  Use 
only  eggs  from  hens  that  are  with  no  males. 
See  our  September,  1887,  issue. 

Regulators  for  Incubators. — Could  you  ad- 
vise where  to  buy  regulators  for  incu- 
bators ?— H.  and  C,  Martinsburg,  Pa. 

Perhaps  Mr.  L.  E.  Oakes,  Bloomington, 
Indiana,  can  oblige  you. 

Turning  Eggs  in  Incubator. — I  am  just  hav- 
ing my  first  experience  with  an  incubator, 
and  what  I  want  to  find  out  is,  does  it 
burt  the  eggs  any  if  they  are  turned  by  the 
bare  hand,  as  the  turner  does  not  turn 
them  true,  so  I  have  to  bring  them  around 
by  hand  ?— E.  L.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

They  may  be  turned  in  any  manner  that 
you  may  prefer. 

White  Indian  Games. — What  is  your  opin- 
ion of  the  future  prospects  of  the  White 
Indian  Games  ?— T.  E.  H.,  Paul,  Mich. 

We  believe  that  they  will  at  some  time 
be  favorites. 

A  Fist  Full  of  Questions. — 1  Which  is  the 
most  profitable  hen  for  an  egg  farm  ?  2. 
Does  it  pay  to  raise  crops  in  chicken  yards ; 
if  so  wnat  should  be  grown  for  greatest 
profit  ?  o.  Will  it  pay  to  run  an  incu- 
bator and  raise  chicks.  4.  Will  a  200-egg 
brooder  care  for  200  chicks  ? — S.  H.  S.,Eice- 
ville,  Iowa. 

1.  For  your  climate  the  Brahma,  Plym- 
outh Eock  or  Wyandotte  would  answer 
well.  2.  Yes;  grow  fruit  of  some  kind; 
pluins  do  well.  3.  It  pays  after  the  first 
year;  time  is  required  to  learn.  4.  Fifty 
chicks  in  a  brooder  is  a  sufficient  number. 
They  should  remain  in  until  feathered 
well. 

Game  Fowls.— Should  a  pure  bred  Game 
fowl  have  feathered  legs  ? — W.  M.  G., 
Kelley's,  Texas, 

A  Pit  Game  is  not  bred  to  any  standard. 
They  may  be  of  any  color,  size,  or  peculi- 
arity of  feathering. 

Young  Chicks  — 1.  How  old  should  chicks 
be  before  they  are  taken  from  the  hen  ? 
2,  How  early  can  chichs  be  hatched  in 
this  climate.  A.  A.  C,  Turner's  Falls, 
Mass. 

1.  They  should  remain  with  the  hen  un- 
til well  feathered,  which  will  be  when  from 
five  to  six  weeks  old.  2.  April  is  not  too 
soon. 

Fanoier's  Journal. — When  will  the  Fan- 
cier's Journal  again  be  published? — A.  M. 
B..  Hillsdale,  Mich. 

Probably  sometime  during  this  summer 
or  fall. 

Small  Eggs. — How  is  it  that  one  or  more 
of  my  hens  lay  very  small  eggs.— J.  B.  G., 
Detroit,  Mich. 

It  occurs  when  hens  are  very  fat.  Pul- 
lets will  also  lay  very  small  eggs,  some- 
times, on  beginning  to  lay. 

Duck  Eggs  and  Ducklings.— 1.  How  long 
does  it  require  for  duck  eggs  to  hatch  ?  2. 


What  is  the  best  food  for  ducMings? — 
W.  S.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

1.  Four  weeks.  2.  Feed  on  soft  food, 
such  as  cooked  potatoes  or  turnips,  thick- 
ened wiih  ground  oats  and  bran,  three 
times  a  day.  Give  chopped  grass  or  any- 
thing that  they  will  eat. 

Drooping  Hens  — "What  is  wrong  with  my 
hens.  Two  died  last  night,  being  sick 
about  a  week.  At  first  tbey  droop,  sit 
aro  ind  two  or  three  days,  and  can  hardly 
walk.— A.  J.  Steffs. 

Due  to  being  very  fat.  Kemove  the  male 
and  tbey  will  recover.   Give  less  food. 

White  Minorcas.— Is  the  White  Minorca 
as  hardy,  and  as  large  as  the  Black,  and  do 
they  lay  as  large  eggs  ?— W.  Martinton,  111. 

They  are  fully  ecfual  to  the  Blacks  in 
every  respect. 

Selling  Broilers.— Which  is  the  best  place 
to  ship  broilers  from  this  place,  as  we  have 
no  market  here?— Mrs.  C.  F.,  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich. 

Chicago  is  an  excellent  market. 

Five  Hundred  Hens.— Can  I  manage  600 
liens  on  five  acres  of  ground  successfully? 
Do  you  think  the  Brown  Leghorns  best  for 
this  climate?— E.  M.E.,  Letohatchee,  Ala. 

You  could  do  so  easily.  The  Brown 
Leghorns  are  equal  to  any  breed  for  your 
climate. 

Cutting  the  Spurs.— Would  it  be  fatal  to 
cut  the  spurs  off  of  an  aged  cock  or  gobbler 
to  prevent  him  from  injuring  the  hens? — S. 
L.  P.,  Muncey,  Ont. 

Cut  them  off  witb  an  old  knife,  first  heat- 
ing the  knife  until  it  is  very  hot. 

Plans. — Will  some  reader  please  give 
plans  for  coops  and  yards  for  voung  chicks? 
— W.  E.  M.,  Sidney,  Pa. 

See  April,  1887,  Oct.,  18S8,  and  July,  1891, 
Poultry  Keepers. 

Does  It  Cause  Cross  Breeding? — A  friend 
here  claims  that  a  White  Leghorn  cock  in  a 
pen  of  White  Leghorn  hens  in  which  thero 
are  Black  Minorcas,  will  not  breed  pure 
Leghorns.  The  Leghorns,  he  claims,  will 
have  black  feathers  because  of  the  presence 
of  the  Minorcas?  What  is  your  experience? 
C.  F.  N.,  Oshawa,  Ont. 

It  will  not  affect  the  Brown  Leghorn  in 
the  least.  The  theory  has  been  exploded 
long  ago. 

Leghorns  as  Broilers  — Do  Brown  Leghorns 
make  good  broilers  ?— J.  E.,  Easton,  Pa. 

They  make  fine  one  pound  broilers,  but 
the  difficulty  is  that  they  show  too  much 
comb  after  they  reach  two  pounds,  hence 
are  mistaken  for  older  ones.  They  have 
good  breasts,  but  feather  too  rapidly  when 
very  young. 


THE  DORKING  IN  THIS  COUNTRY. 

All  attempts  to  bring  the  Dorking  to  the 
front  in  this  country  have  failed,  yet  iu 
England  the  Dorking  is  found  on  every 
farm.  It  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  best  of 
all  table  fowls,  and  choice  ones  are  annu- 
ally imported;  but  while  a  few  farmers 
will  give  them  a  place  on  the  farm,  they  do 
not  appear  to  be  able  to  compete  with  the 
Plymouth  Rocks, Brahmas  and  Wyandottes. 
The  Dorking  hen  is  an  indifferent  layer.and 
as  the  American  farmer  prefers  a  breed 
that  is  not  only  the  best  for  market  but  also 
for  eggs  (which  he  will  never  find)  his  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  Dorking  is  probably 
due  to  its  inability  to  cope  with  the  Leg- 
horn and  other  breeds  iu  egg  production. 
There  is  also  another  objection  to  Dorkings. 
They  are  somewhat  tender  when  very 
young,  compared  with  other  breeds,  as  the 
chicks  feather  rapidly  and  cannot  thrive  if 
neglected  in  the  least.  That  the  Dorking 
is  hardy  when  matured,  however,  is  ad- 
mitted, and  a  cross  of  a  Dorking  male  and 
a  Brahma  hen  is  the  best  for  producing 
capons. 

TABLE  FOWLS. 

By  table  fowls  are  meant  not  the  birds  in- 
tended for  market,  but  those  you  wish  for 
your  own  use.  One  reason  why  there  are 
so  few  choice  table  fowls  is  that  the  best 
breeds  for  the  table  are  not  high  up  on  the 
ist  as  egg  producers,  and  as  most  farmers 
try  to  procure  choice  table  fowls  and  at  the 
same  time  secure  a  flockof  excellent  laying 
hens,  they  find  the  consummation  of  their 
wishes  an  impossibility.  For  instance, 
there  is  the  Dorking  fowls  and  also  the  Pit 
Game.  They  are  the  best  for  the  table  to  be 
obtained,  but  they  do  not  compare  with 
Leghorns  for  laying,  and  when  very  young 
they  are  tender,  as  the  chicks  produce  their 
feathers  almost  as  rapidly  as  do  young  tur- 
keys. They  succumb  quickly  to  lice  and 
dampness,  and  are  not  easily  raised.  With 
all  these  drawbacks,  however,  they  are 
worth  keeping,  for  the  quality  of  their  flesh 
is  superior;  but  we  doubt  "if  it  pays  to 
jnuse  them  except  under  favorable  condi- 
tions and  with  the  best  of  care  and  atten- 
tion. 


TUMORS  ON  FOWLS. 

It  is  not  an  uncommon  occurrence  foi 
fowls  to  be  afflicted  with  tumors,  hard 
lumps  appearing  on  different  parts  of  the 
oody,  but  mostly  on  the  heads,  though  th« 
thighs  are  also  the  points  attacked  fre- 
quently. When  a  tumor  appears  there  is  a 
cause.  Ordinary  lameness  may  result  from 
jumping  off  a  high  roost  or  by  being  iv 
company  with  a  heavy  male  or  even  from 
injury,  but  the  gradual  growth  of  a  tumoi 
indicates  that  there  is  a  disease.  Wher 
roup  has  been  in  the  flock  it  often  leavei 
behind  it  some  ailment  which  appears  lonf 
after  all  signs  of  disease  have  apparently 
vanished,  but  roup  is  also  a  scrofulous  af 
fection  in  certain  cases,  especially  when  it 
malignant.  A  bird  may  appear  healthj 
yet  be  scrofulous  (as  scrofula  is  a  very  com- 
mon disease  with  poultry)  and  it  may  ever 
be  inherited.  This  is  usually  the  case  wher 
tumors  appear.  There  is  no  remedy.  Such 
birds  should  be  destroyed,  as  they  are  unfi1 
for  food  and  may  cause  the  disease  to  ap 
pear  on  others  of  the  flock. 


PRODUCING  ANGLE  WORMS. 

We  find  that  one  of  the  best  modes  of  m 
ducing  the  hens  to  scratch  is  to  spade  ui 
the  earth  in  a  corner  of  the  yard,  and  tun 
up  a  few  angle  worms.  Of  course  then 
are  times  when  no  angle  worms  can  b< 
found,  but  our  plan  is  to  lay  a  few  boardi 
on  the  ground,  keeping  the  ground  some 
what  moist,  and  by  removing  the  boards 
and  spading  the  earth,  a  large  number  o* 
worms  will  be  found.  The  board  is  ther 
removed  to  another  corner,  to  remain  un 
til  that  corner  is  to  be  spaded.  A  piece  o< 
old  carpet,  a  battered  door,  or  any  suitabl* 
covering  for  the  ground,  will  answer,  as 
the  worms  will  come  up  near  the  surface 
on  rich  ground  that  is  shaded,  moist  and 
cool. 


NON-LAYING  PULLETS. 

No  doubt  some  of  our  readers  have  been 
disappointed  because  the  early  pullets  did 
not  lay  during  the  winter,  and  even  the  old 
bens  may  have  been  idle,  but  it  is  usua1 
for  such  pullets  to  begin  early  in  the  spring 
and  keep  at  work  until  well  into  the  sum- 
mer. While  it  may  appear  unfavorable  foi 
the  pullets  to  lay  no  eggs  in  winter  yet  e 
comparison  of  their  eggs  for  the  whole 
year,  witb  hens  that  laid  in  winter,  will 
not.  be  as  unsatisfactory  as  may  be  sup 
posed.  The  pullets  that  begin  early  ir 
spring  will  j;ive  a  good  profit  before  the 
ve.'r  ends. 


SUMMER  FORCING. 

The  summer  is  the  season  for  forcing  the 
hens,  for  they  can  then  be  supplied  with  s 
greater  variety  of  food.  It  is  the  custom 
to  force  hen's  in  winter,  because  highei 
prices  for  egg>  can  be  obtained  then ;  but 
the  cost  is  also  greater,  as  more  food,  care 
and  labor  must  be  bestowed.  There  is 
quite  a  saving  in  labor  during  the  summer 
season  when  the  hens  arc  on  the  range, and, 
if  the  high  pi  ices  for  eggs  cannotbe  secured 
then  the  object  >hould  be  to  force  the  hens 
to  lay  two  c/g-.  now  where  but  one  would 
be  obtained  in  wiuter. 


OLD  GEESE  FOR  BREEDING. 

As  it  is  almost  equivalent  to  giving  th« 
geese  away  wheu  the  old  ones  are  sect  to 
market,  as  they  «re  s-Mom  salable,  it  pays 
to  retain  chem  "«nd  sell  uff  the  young  ones 
as  soon  as  thoy  ire  Jarge  enough.  Old  geese 
will  breed  ou  until  they  are  very  aged,  and 
they  make  better  mot  ha*  than  the  younger 
ones.  It  is  not  ueeessary  to  have  the  sexes 
equal,  as  the  proportion  should  be  one  gan- 
der for  two  females,  Mid  we  have  seen 
flocks  that  contained  only  »ne  gander  with 
four  females,  the  eggs  from  all  of  them 
hatching  strong  and  -\  igorous  goslings. 


SPADE  THE  YARDS  IN  SUMMER. 

*If  your  hens  are  confined  in  yards,  as  is 
usual  at  this  season  when  the  garden  crops 
are  growing,  the  yaiils  will  soon  become 
very  filthy,  leading  to  di-casy  The  proper 
plan  is  to  spade  the  .v:iriN.  A  wheel  hoe, 
such  as  is  used  by  hand,  or  a  hand  plow, 
will  permit  of  the  work  bring  done  in  a 
short  time  on  light,sandy  noils ;  but  spading 
is  better,  as  the  top  soil  caa  then  be  turned 
under  to  the  depth  of  several  inches.  Dur- 
ing Che  very  warm  days,  spading  under  the 
filth  of  the  yards  is  a  necessity. 


PUBLISHER'S  DEPARTMENT 

Bound  Volumes  (four  in  one)  were  at  first 
advertised  to  be  sent  bv  «ixpr.-.s.j  at  receivers 
expense,  but  since  being  completed  we  find  can 
be  sent  by  mail,  post  paid.  t<>v  $2.90.  which,  in 
most  cases,  is  inucli  the  che-.tpei  plan,  but  when 
parties  prefer  to  hare  them  b\  express,  and  pay 
charges  on  arrival,  they  will  be  scut  for  $2.50. 
They  weigh  five  pounds. 

Please  note  that  by  enci  mug  sixty  cents  for 
the  Poultry  Keeper  one  ye*r  instead  of  fifty, 
you  can  have  your  choice  of  any  of  the  following, 
or  seventy-five  cents  any  two  :  Fisher's  Grain 
Tables,  one  year.  Peultrv  lor  Profit  (Jacobs), 
Incubators  and  Brooders!  Jacobs),  Management 
of  Young  Chicks  Jacobs) . 

Probably  the  best  Ladles'  Magazine  in  the  world 
Is  The  Ladies'  Home  Journal,  ot  Philadelphia. 
Price  $1.00  per  annum,  sample  tor  10  cents.  The 
Ladies''  Home  Jourral  and  The  Poultry  Keeper 
both  one  year  for  only  one  dollar  and  thirty  cents. 

Self  Binders.  -We  have  self  binders,  where- 
by each  subscriber  can  bind  their  own  Poultry 
Keeper  each  month  as  received.  They  hold 
two  Years'  numbers  Price  sixty  cents,  postpaid 
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If  any  person  finds  this  paragraph  niarke-l  he 
will  please  understand  that  we  send  uiin  the  pupir 
for  examination,  ana  trust  that  he  wilt  be  snnVi- 
ently  Interested  In  poultry  to  inTest  the  price  ul  1  in- 
paper  for  a  year.  If  you  are  already  a  subscriber  or 
receive  more  than  one  copy,  It  means  we  want  you  to 
liiud  ttieni  to  puultry  raisers. 


HOUSE  FOR  ONE  FLOCK. 

One  of  the  cheapest  poultry  bouses  we 
have  shown  is  presented  in  this  issue,  it  be- 
ing designed  by  Mr.  E.  W.  J.  Stewart,  of 
Bowls,  Georgia.  It  is  GxlO  feet,  the  south 
side  and  west  end  being  seen  at  Fig.  1.  It  is 
seven  feot  high  at  the  front  end  and  five  and 
one-half  feet  at  the  rear,  having  upper  and 
lower  stories,  the  lower  stories  being  used 
for  coops  and  nests  only,  and  the  upper 
story  for  roosts,  the  roost-poles  being  five 
feet  from  the  ground,  running  across  the 
short  way,  one  being  iu  the  center  of  each 
doorway  above  the  shelf.  The  shelf  is 
hinged  to  the  house  so  as  to  close  the  door- 
ways by  turning  it  up  against  the  house. 
It  is  supported  by  a  bracket  at  each  end. 

The  ground  is  used  as  a  floor  for  the 
lower  story,  and  there  is  an  inclined  floor, 


to  break  up  sitting  hens.  The  entrance  to 
these  corner  coops  are  on  the  outside  of  the 
house  next  to  the  dropping-box.  The  doors 
to  the  house  are  left  open  during  the  day. 
A  door  the  full  length  of  the  house,  aud 
seven  feet  deep,  is  left  above  the  floor  on 
the  back  side  for  raking  the  inclined  floor, 
aud  it  should  have  a  drop-shutter  hinged 
at  the  top.  The  cost  of  this  house  should 
not  exceed  five  dollars  for  the  materials, 
and  it  can  be  made  by  any  one  who  can  use 
tools.  It  will  accommodate  a  flock  of 
twelve  or  fifteen  fowls. 


GREEN  FOOD  IN  SUMMER. 

Green  food  is  the  natural  food  of  fowls 
in  the  summer  season.  It  is  cooling,  pos- 
sesses all  of  the  elements  required,  and  is 
more  readily  obtained  than  any  other  kind 


fact  it  is  the  most  unsuitable  food  that  can 
be  allowed  during  warm  weather.  Grass  is 
superior  to  any  other  food  now,  and  if  hens 
are  confined  and  cannot  have  the  run  of  a 
grass  plot,  the  green  food  may  be  cut  up 
fine  and  fed  to  them,  and  it  may  be  given 
three  times  a  day,  iu  which  case  a  small 
quantity  of  ground  oats  or  cornmeal  may 
be  sprinkled  over  the  cut  food,  to  each 
quart  of  the  ground  grain  so  used  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  salt  being  first  intimately 
mixed  with  it.  If  it  is  found  necessary  to 
give  something  else  than  green  food,  let  it 
be  lean  meat,  or  meat  and  crushed  (or 
ground)  bone,  giveu  once  a  day,  a  pound  to 
twenty  hens  being  ample.  The  hens  will 
lay  more  eggs  when  supplied  with  plenty 
of  green  food  than  when  allowed  grain 
freely. 

THE  INCUBATOR  AS  AN  EDUCATOR. 

A  single  hatch  from  au  incubator  should 
repay  its  cost.  There  is  no  way  to  leurn 
the  poultry  business  thoroughly,  except  by 
operating  an  incubator.  The  work  is  usu- 
ally done  in  the  winter,  and  the  progress 
of  the  chick  from  the  shell  to  market  can 
be  watched  carefully. 

The  hatching  of  eggs  with  an  incubator 
is  no  longer  considered  a  novelty.  The 
greatest  difficulty  iu  the  way  is  to  secure 
good  eggs.  This  is  not  au  easy  matter  in 
winter,  and  hence  any  and  all  kinds  of  eggs 
are  used,  provided  enough  of  them  can  be 
gotten  to  till  up  the  e*g  drawers,  a  view  of 
the  eggs  after  they  are  placed  in  the  drawers 
disclosing  them  to  be  of  all  sizes,  shapes 
and  colors,  which  should  then  be  assorted. 
The  object  should  be  to  secure  eggs  from 
yards  where  the  hens  are  not  overfed  and 
where  the  males  are  active.  All  extra 
large  eggs  or  those  of  very  small  size 
should  be  discarded.  If  these  precautions 
arc  taken,  the  result  will  be  good  hatches. 
Bear  iu  mind  that  a  hen  is  almost  useless 
for  incubation  in  winter.  The  best  way  to 
raise  early  chicks  is  to  hatch  them  in  au  in- 
cubator and  raise  a  large  lot  of  them  in  the 
brooder,  and  thus  save  labor. 

REGULATING  THE  SUPPLY. 

Before  sending  poultry  to  market  it 
would  be  well  to  learn  what  the  market  de- 
mands. If  there  is  a  call  for  broilers  the 
old  hens  are  not  wanted.  AVe  have  seen 
loads  of  poultry  sent  to  market  to  be  sold 
at  a  sacrifice,  when  the  kinds  desired  by 
customers  were  retained  at  home,  Even 
during  th'e  period  when  chicks  bring  the 
highest  prices  no  attention  is  given  the 
weights,  yet  it  is  well  known  that  during 
the  several  seasons  high  prices  are  paid  for 
chicks  of  certain  weights,  when  those  of 
lower  or  higher  weights  will  barely  sell.  It 
is  also  a  sacrifice  to  send  fowls  to  market 
unless  they  are  fat,  yet  the  market  is  filled 
with  poultry  that  Is  in  no  condition  for 
sale.  There  is  always  a  demand  for  the 
best,  but  there  is  little  demand  for  soma 
kinds,  especially  if  1  lie  season  for  those 
kinds  has  passed.  Farmers  can  regulate 
the  supply  to  a  certain  extent  by  observ- 
ing the  market.  The  point  is  to  find  out 
the  kind  of  poultry  preferred  according  to 
the  season.  No  kind  of  poultry  will  have 
the  market  to  itself  for  a  whole  year,  as 
custom  and  preference  gives  the  farmer  an 
opportuuLy  to  sell  all  at  some  time. 


FIG.   I.— HOUSE  FOR  ONE  FLOCK. 
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seven  feet  square,  leading  to  the  upper 
story,  the  droppings  fall  to  this  floor  and 
are  raked  from  thence  into  a  box  at  the 
rear,  the  roof  extending  so  as  to  cover  the 
box.  Fig.  2  is  the  plan  of  a  house.  In 
No.  1  the  roost-poles  are  shown  at  A,  and 
B  is  the  inclined  floor.  C  shows  the  nests, 
D  the  coops,  E  the  box  for  droppings,  and 
F.  the  shelf.  No.  2  shows  a  section  of  the 
house  from  the  south  side.  The  dots 
above  the  line  are  the  ends  of  the  roost- 
poles.  AAA  AA  are  the  coops,  and  the 
small  compartments  above  thein  are  the 
nests.  No.  3  is  the  ground  plan,  showing 
the  coops  and  box  for  droppings.  The 
coops  are  two  feet  square  and  the  uests  are 
one  foot  square. 

Build  the  coops  to  the  house  on  the  in- 
side. There  are  nine  coops,  seven  for  hens 
and  chicks,  and  for  fattening  poultry  for 
market,  the  two  corner  coops  being  used 


2. — PLAN  OF  HOUSE  FOR  ONE  FLOCK. 

of  food.  Being  bulky,  it  contains  water> 
and  promotes  digestion  by  disteuding  the 
bowels.  Though  not  as  nutritious  as  meat 
or  grain,  yet  more  of  it  is  consumed,  and  if 
of  a  variety,  it  supplies  all  the  wants  of  the 
flock. 

If  the  farmer  will  economize  with  the 
food  at  this  season,  using  no  grain,  he  will 
find  that  his  hens  will  keep  in  better  health 
and  condition  than  it  they  are  fed  on  grain 
or  other  concentrated  food.  The  greatest 
drawback  to  the  keeping  of  poultry  is  not 
that  the  fowls  are  insufficiently  supplied, 
but  that  they  are  fed  too  much,  and  the 
cost  of  their  maintenance  is  more  than  it 
should  be.  The  surfeiting  of  a  fowl  with 
all  the  grain  that  it  will  eat  is  not  conduc- 
ive to  thrift  or  egg  production. 

There  is  au  enormous  waste  of  food  in 
the  summer  by  the  luck  of  judgment  iu 
feeding.   Grain  is  given  lavishly,  when  in 
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Poultry  ai  Eggs  Prolci 

A  Census  Taken — Report  of  the 
Statistician  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Department — Close 
to  a  Billion  Dozens 
of  Eggs  An- 
nually. 

The  first  enumeration  of  poultry  and 
eggs  was  in  188i>.  As  then  reported,  there 
were  in  the  United  States,  exclusive  of  the 
spring  hatching,  102  265,053  barnyard  fowls 
(chickens),  and  23,234,687  other  domestic 
fowls  (turkeys,  ducks,  geese  and  guineas.) 
The  number  of  eggs  produced  was  456,875,- 
080  dozens. 

The  figures  of  the  Eleventh  Census,  just 
issued,  make  the  number  of  chickens,  for 
the  year  1889,  at  258,472,155,  that  of  other 
fowls  at  26,816,545,  and  tbe  number  of  doz- 
ens of  eggs  produced  during  1SS9,  817,211,- 
146.  This  shows  during  the  decade  under 
consideration  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
barnyard  fowls  of  153  per  cent  ;  of  other 
fowl,  15  per  cent.,  and  in  the  number  of  eggs 
produced  of  79  per  cent.  At  twelve  cents 
a  dozen,  a  very  moderate  estimate,  the  an- 
nual value  of  ihe  eeg  product  on  the  farm 
rose  from  §55,000,000  in  1879  to  $98,000,000 
in  1889.  If,  in  addition  to  this,  the  annual 
consumption  of  meat  sold  from  the  poultry 
reported  is  considered,  the  importance  of 
this  branch  of  rural  industry  will  be  more 
fully  appreciated.  We  may,  for  the  sake  of 
using  a  round  number,  value  the  eggs  in 
1890  at  §100,000,000,  as  it  was  §98,000,000  in 
1889. 

The  following  is  the  number  of  barnyard 
(chickens)  and  othei  (turkeys,  ducks,  geese) 
fowls,  by  States: 


STATES. 


1S79. 


1S89. 


Indiana  

Illinois  

Wisconsin  

Minnesota  ... 

Iowa  

Missouri  , 

Kansas  

Nebraska  

South  Dakota 
North  Dakota 

Montana  

Wyoming  

Colorado  

New  Mexico  . 

Arizona  

Utah  

Idaho  

Nevada   

Washington. . 

Oregon  

California.... 

Total, 


Dozens.  I 
28  823  S19i 
35  978  297 
15  826  025 

8  234  161 
32  553  933 
kS  352  032 
17  432  £86 

7  166  090 

1  012  613 

208  794 
30  740 
520  8>0 
238  858 
72  534 
826  237 
120  471 
268  731 
501  448 
1  654  738 
5  771  323 


Dozens. 
48  621  660 
60  351  965 
29  390  784 
20  354  498 
69  448  339 
53  147  418 
42  584  975 
23  300  6S4 

8  777  993 

3  552  664 
834  166 
332  221 

2  685  109 
279  664 
204  174 

1  131  071 
170  725 
737  812 

2  710  520 

4  453  933 
13  679  423 


456  875  080  817  211  146 


The  above  gives  our  well  known  "esti- 
mators" a  chance  to  do  some  calculating. 
Guessing  at  the  production  of  poultry  and 
eggs  will  not  do  hereafter,  as  the  above  is  as 
near  what  can  be  arrived  at  as  is  possible, 
it  being  the  government  report.  It  is,  how- 
ever, rather  under  what  the  country  pro- 
duces, as  we  doubt  if  the  enumerators  got 
all,  though  it  is  close  enough  for  all  pur- 
poses. 

Now  let  us  took  over  the  field.  We  will 
use  round  numbers,  and  place  the  eggs  for 
1890  (or  rather  1889)  at  817,000,000  and  try 
and  estimate  at  some  average  price.  Eggs 
sell  as  high  as  forty  cents  per  dozen,  in  some 
places  in  winter,  while  at  other  places  the 
price  is  at  times  down  to  six  cents  per 
dozen.  At  twelve  cents  per  dozen  for  the 
817,000,000  dozens,  it  gives  §98,000,000,  as 
stated  before,  but  we  will  say  §100,000,000. 


STATES. 


Chickens. 


1880. 


Maine  

New  Hampshire. 

Vermont  

Massachusetts.. . 
Rhode  Island.... 

Connecticut  

New  York  

New  Jersey  

Pennsylvania... 

Delaware  

Maryland  

Virginia  , 

North  Carolina... 
South  Carolina.. 

Georgia  

Florida  , 

Alabama  , 

Mississippi  

Louisiana  

Texas  

Arkansas  

Tennessee  

West  Virginia.... 

Kentucky  , 

Ohio  

Michigan  

Indiana  , 

Illinois  

Wisconsin  

Minnesota  

Iowa  , 

Missouri  

Kansas  

Nebraska  , 

South  Dakota... 
North  Dakota..., 

Montana  

Wyoming  

Colorado  

New  Mexico.  

Arizona  , 

Utah  

Nevada  

Idaho  

Washington  

Oregon  

California  


o. 

944 
486 
517 
914 
245 
736 
448 
188 
620 
268 
060 
987 
071 
107 
266 
439 
099 
935 
113 
127 
829 
4Si 
321 
577 
780 
859 
756 
910 
561 
098 
550 
810 
651 
648 


278  262 


5S 
10 
121 
40 
20 
214 
36 
65 
137 
435 
425 


Total. 


102  265  653 


Other. 


1S90. 


No. 

53  748 
20  683 
49  836 
48  594 
24  689 
45  934 
496  4U6 
285  073 
740  787 
96  207 
396  925 
660  147 
897  840 
309  675 
1  176  137 
104  860 
916  966 
961  958 
377  665 
1  168  097 
881  7.6 

1  922  454 
285  315 

2  399  042 
1  159  081 

227  433 
1  091  368 

1  615  165 
294  373 
159  561 
989  206 

2  096  085 
746  226 
191  048 

24  229 

2  163 
736 
22  477 

8  53J 
1  706 
7  883 
6  925 

20  6^4 

9  548 
55  5)3 

184  176 


23  234  687 


Chickens. 

Other. 

No. 

No. 

1  411  185 

49  476 

934  322 

30  033 

789  278 

96  (  49 

1  623  605 

84  777 

48  1  370 

42  167 

1  075  044 

66  760 

8  421  667 

784  464 

2  990  698 

296  3  5 

10  381  781 

999  604 

900  212 

131  149 

3  4W  859 

602  279 

6  576  260 

992  731 

7  507  593 

742  820 

3  873  798 

407  750 

7  357  934 

546  010 

919  601 

81  419 

6  252  044 

661  757 

5  631  784 

732  813 

2  246  907 

291  104 

11  523  717 

1  455  151 

6  264  427 

783  678 

12  062  139 

1  570  445 

3  197  447 

525  421 

12  740  559 

2  009  924 

13  659  359 

1  008  094 

5  852  690 

357  534 

12  307  903 

1  287  890 

21  463  5.5 

2  505  511 

5  646  291 

427  518 

4  448  8 U 

295  3S0 

20  201  706 

1  749  507 

22  785  848 

2  405  940 

15  843  345 

1  133  410 

7  395  368 

563  655 

2  292  866 

131  260 

804  388 

55  113 

233  660 

9  992 

73  694 

4  293 

710  942 

34  073 

60  596 

2  248 

57  224 

4  5S6 

279  983 

16  326 

62  167 

7  436 

231  547 

15  176 

779  972 

37  156 

1  180  765 

97  269 

3  5U4  250 

482  952 

258  472  155 

26  816  54 5 

The  following  gives  the  number  of  dozens 
of  eggs  produced  in  1879  and  in  1889.  Bear 
in  mind  these  figures  are  for  one  year  only, 
and  net  for  ten  years. 

STATES. 


Maine  

New  Hampshire 

Vermont  

Massachusetts  . . 
Rhode  Island  ... 

Connecticut  

New  York  

New  Jersey  

Pennsylvania  .. . 

Delaware  

Maryland  

Virginia  

North  Carolina  . 
South  Carolina.. 

Georgia  

Florida  

Alabama  

Mississippi  

Louisiana  

Texas  

Arkansas  

Tennessee  

West  Virginia  . . 

Kentucky  

Ohio  

Michigan  


1879. 

1889. 

Dozens. 

Dozens. 

7  (159 

870 

9 

384 

252 

3  347 

211 

5 

049 

150 

3  i50 

131 

4 

515 

130 

0  571 

553 

8 

931 

398 

1  564 

D34 

2 

020 

714 

5  209 

0j1 

5 

637 

590 

31  958 

739 

49 

807 

106 

6  0S6 

1  12 

8 

031 

571 

34  377 

889 

50 

(t-JH 

915 

1  427 

lis  7 

2 

218 

754 

4  984 

776 

8 

71S 

693 

8  950 

020 

13 

557 

571 

7  455 

132 

11 

755 

635 

3  416 

MO 

5 

702 

141 

7  126 

058 

11 

522 

788 

1  024 

106 

2 

7S8 

991 

0  701 

646 

10 

823 

526 

6  304 

410 

11 

393 

498 

3  392 

246 

5 

933 

700 

11  -ISO 

566 

32 

466 

433 

6  010 

050 

13 

311 

909 

16  347 

4S2 

23 

172 

313 

6  741 

893 

8 

446 

259 

15  812 

205 

24 

691 

437 

43  092 

291 

70 

162 

240 

20  762 

.»1 

34 

3  9 

633 

Here  we  have  §100,000,000  worth  of  eggs 
produced  in  one  year,  or  the  sum  of  §1,000,- 
000,000  for  the  ten  years,  enough  to  pay  off 
one-half  of  the  national  debt. 

At  fifteen  cents  per  dozen,  we  have  the 
sum  of  §132,550,000. 

At  twenty  cents  per  dozen  we  have  the 
sum  of  §163,400,000. 

At  only  six  cents  per  dozen,  we  have 
about  §50,000,000. 

The  total  number  of  eggs  (not  dozens)  is 
9,806,533,752,  and  counting  one  a  second,  for 
ten  hours  a  day,  it  would  require,  for  300 
working  days  in  the  year,  about  nine  years 
to  count  them,  and  yet  it  is  only  one  year's 
product. 

Now  let  us  look  at  the  poultry  side  of  the 
matter.  In  1890  (enumerated  (luring  1889) 
there  were  258,472,155  chickens  and  26,S16,- 
545  turkeys,  ducks,  geese  and  guineas,  or  a 
total  of  285,2S8,700  fowls  of  ail  kinds. 

Leaving  off  the  fraction  of  a  million,  we 
will  place  the  figures  at  285,000,000.  and  here 
is  what  we  find  in  regard  to  value: 

At  twenty  cents  each  we  have  the  sum  of 
§57,000,000. 

At  twentv-five  cents  each  we  have  the 
sum  of  §71,250,000. 

At  thirty  cents  each,  we  have  the  sum  of 
§85,500,000. 

At  forty  cents  each  we  have  the  sum  of 
§114,000,000. 

It  may  be  safely  stated  that  the  value  of 
the  poultry  for  the  one  year  was  about  the 


same  as  for  eggs,  §100,000,000,  as  the  prices 
suggested  were  for  turkeys,  geese,  ducks, 
etc.,  as  well  as  for  chickens. 

The  sum  for  poultry  for  the  ten  years,  is 
also  §1,000,000,000,  or  enough  to  pay  off  the 
other  half  of  the  national  debt,or  very  close 
to  it. 

The  States  which  lead  off  in  the  produc- 
tion of  chickens,  in  order  named,  are  Mis- 
souri, Illinois,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Ohio,  Ken- 
tucky, Indiana,  Tennessee,  Texas,  Pennsyl- 
vania, New  York,  North  Caroliua,Nebraska, 
Georgia,  Arkansas,  Alabama,  Michigan, 
Wisconsin  and  Mississippi. 

The  States  which  produce  the  most  tur- 
keys, ducks,  geese,  etc.,  are  in  thefoUowing 
order:  Missouri,  Illinois,  Kentucky, 
Iowa,  Tennessee,  Texas,  Indiana,  Kansas, 
Michigan  and  Pennsylvania. 

The  States  which  lead  in  all  kinds  of 
poultry  (chickens,  ducks,  geese,  turkeys, 
etc  ,  are  Missouri,  Illinois  and  Iowa. 

The  banner  egg  state  is  Ohio,  with  over 
70,000,000  dozens,  followed  in  order  named 
by  Iowa,  Illinois,  Missouri,  Pennsylvania, 
New  York,  Indiana  and  Kansas. 

Missouri  and  Ohio  are  the  two  banner 
States  for  production  of  poultry  and  eggs. 

The  above  figures  will  give  employment 
on  winter  nights  at  figuring  the  egg  produc- 
tion. 

Keep  this  paper  for  future  reference. 
You  may  need  it  at  some  time. 

To  sum  the  whole  thing  in  a  nutshell,  the 
poultry  and  egg  industry  of  the  United 
•States  amounts  to  about  $200,000,000  per 
annum,  which  is  fully  on  a  par  with  other 
live  stock.  This  is  the  first  time  official 
figures  have  ever  been  given. 


POULTRY  ON  AN  ACHE. 

Among  the  inquiries  that  came  to  us  dur- 
the  month  is  one  which  demands  an  ex- 
tended reply.  It  is  from  a  subscriber  at 
Hardy,  Askansas,  who  wishes  to  know  if 
fifty  hens  compose  the  correct  number  for 
an  acre  of  ground,  and  if  il  would  answer 
to  build  a  poultry-house  to  accommodate 
two  hundred  chickens  in  the  center  of  every 
four  acres-.  Also,  how  many  cockerels 
would  be  required  with  fifty  hens. 

The  subject  has  received  attention  fre- 
quently in  this  department,  but  as  new 
readers  are  always  coming  in,  it  is  not  out 
of  place  to  again  refer  to  the  matter.  An 
acre  of  ground  would  afford  ample  space 
for  fifty  hens,  and  the  poultry  house  may 
be  placed  at  the  point  of  junction  of  four 
acres,  though  we  consider  it  a  better  plan 
to  have  the  house  on  the  dividing  line  of 
two  acres,  with  one  hundred  hens  as  the 
limit  instead  of  two  hundred. 

It  would  be  an  advantage  to  divide  each 
acre  into  two  fields,  so  as  to  permit  the 
hens  to  occupy  one-half  of  the  space  while 
some  crop  is  growing  in  the  other  half.  By 
such  a  method  quite  a  large  share  of  the 
food  may  be  grown.  In  the  fall  rye  may 
be  seeded  down,  to  be  followed  by  a  crop  of 
corn  in  the  spring.  The  land  wiU  then  be 
really  devoted  to  two  purposes.  One  half 
of  the  space  will  be  in  corn  and  the  other 
half  taken  up  by  the  hens,  thus  allowing 
but  half  an  acre  to  the  hens  instead  of  a 
whole  acre.  When  the  corn  is  off  the  hens 
can  be  turned  into  that  field  and  the  other 
one  plowed,  which  will  also  clean  the 
ground  of  tilth  and  turn  under  the  drop- 
pings. 

We  are  pleased  to  notice  that  our  corres. 
pondent  contemplates  keeping  only  fifty 
hens  on  an  acre,  thus  differing  very  much 
from  a  great  many  others.  The  difficulty^ 
with  the  great  majority  is  the  desire  to 
make  an  acre  keep  as  many  hens  as  possible 
the  result  being  that  the  hens  are  crowded 
and  do  not  thrive.  It  is  estimated  that  one 
male  should  be  allotted  to  a  dozen  hens, 
but  if  the  flock  is  aUowed  plenty  of  room 
three  males  with  fifty  hens  will  be  sufficient, 
though  there  is  the  drawback  of  disagree- 
ing of  the  males,  which  leads  to  quarrels 
and  battles  for  supremacy. 

Some  hens  will  thrive  on  less  space  than 
will  others.  The  Leghorn  will  roam  over  a 
larger  are  i  than  will  the  Brahma,  as  it  is 
more  active  in  habit,  but  no  mistake  will 
be  made  if  plenty  of  loom  is  given  over 
which  the  hens  may  forage,  no  matter 
which  breed  is  kept,  and  fifty  hens  in  one 
flock  are  as  many  as  can  be  kept  together 
with  a  possibility  of  success. 


POULTRY  AND  HARD  TIMES. 

Car-loads  of  poultry  are  shipped  from 
the  eastern  cities  every  day  to  the  farmers 
of  the  West,  and  yet  many  of  those  farmers 
are  wondering  what  they  should  do  to  in- 
crease receipts.  They  produce  the  cheap- 
est kind  of  articles  to  sell  and  buy  the  most 
costly.  Yet  they  could  as  easily  produce 
t he  articles  de  ired  for  themselves.  This  is 
not  a  state  nent   based  on  fancy,  but  is  a 


stern  fact.  Denver,  Salt  Lake  City,  San 
Francisco,  and  the  new  cities  of  the  West, 
buy  their  poultry  and  eggs  from  points  east 
of  the  Mississippi  river. 

There  is  a  portion  of  the  winter  season, 
where  the  climate  is  very  cold,  that  the 
labor  of  the  farmer  is  lost,  because  it  cannot 
be  profitably  applied.  If  the  people  in  his 
section  are  compelled  to  send  to  a  distance 
for  articles  that  can  be  produced  on  the 
farm,  why  do  farmers  waste  their  time, 
when  they  can  provide  the  articles  that  are 
in  demand 't  Why  do  farmers  look  upon 
poultry  as  fit  only  for  women  to  look  after 
when  there  is  work  ^enough  for  one  or  two 
strong  men  if  poultry  is  made  a  business  ? 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  nothing  sells  sooner 
than  poultry  and  eggs,  and  the  returns  are 
always  cash.  One  does  not  have  to  wait 
for  the  money  or  look  to  the  future  for  the 
returns,  as  the  hens  wUl  supply  their  quota 
daily,  and  have  something  coming  in  aUthe 
time. 

No  farmer  has  the  right  to  complain  if  he 
neglects  his  home  market.  If  poultry  and 
eggs  are  brought  into  his  neighborhood  to 
be  sold,  why  should  he  grow  wheat  to  send 
away,  when  his  market  near  by  is  willing  to 
accept  something  that  is  produced  else- 
where ?  If  the  eastern  farmer  finds  a  profit 
in  poultry  and  eggs  by  shipping  them  to- 
the  West,  there  is  a  larger  profit  for  the 
western  farmer,  because  he  escapes  the 
transportation  rates,  and  can  consequently 
hold  the  market  against  competition  from 
other  points. 

It  may  be  that  farmers  are  not  very  par 
tial  to  work  done  with  poultry.  It  may  be 
to  them  somewhat  of  a  small  business  for  a 
farmer.  What  matters  such  if  it  pays  ? 
Farmers  work  for  money,like  other  classes 
and  nothing  that  will  give  them  a  profit 
should  be  overlooked.  There  is  a  fearful 
loss  of  time  by  some  of  them  when  the  snow 
is  on  the  ground,  and  they  may  have  to- 
clear  off  a  space  for  the  hens  (which  cannot 
well  be  done  by  women),  but  if  the  hens- 
will  lay  and  give  a  profit,  what  is  it  to- 
them  ?  Their  labor  is  profitable  wherever 
it  can  be  applied,  and  while  the  care  of  a 
flock  in  the  winter  season  may  entaU  extra 
work,  the  well-filled  egg-basket  will  be  a 
remuneration,  and, as  we  stated,eggs  always 
sell  for  cash. 

K0W  TO  IMPROVE  A  FLOCK. 

It  is  easier  and  cheaper  for  the  farmer  to 
begin  improvement  with  his  common  flock 
thau  to  expend  a  large  sum  for  a  flock  of 
pure-bred  hens.  It  is  well  known  that 
with  poultry  the  influence  of  the  male  ia 
greater  than  that  of  the  female,  and  if  the 
male  is  strictly  pure-bred  the  chicks  will  be- 
uniform  in  color  and  general  characterist- 
ics, although  the  hens  composing  the  flock 
may  be  different  in  many  respects. 

No  better  time  for  procuring  the  males- 
can  be  selected  than  at  present,  as  the  yards 
of  the  breeders  contain  more  males  than 
will  be  retained,  and  the  prices  will  be 
much  lower  than  in  the  spring,  for  the 
flocks  will  then  be  mated  and  no  birds  will 
be  easily  spared.  Procure  a  strong  and 
healthy  bird  rather  than  one  excelling  in 
plumage,  but  do  not  use  a  cross-bred  male,, 
or  one  of  doubtful  purity,  even  if  received 
as  a  gift,  for  if  so,  aU  the  labor  of  improve- 
ment will  be  wasted.  Only  the  pure-bred 
male  is  capable  of  improving  the  flock  and 
adding  to  the  value  of  the  chicks.  It  has. 
truthfully  been  said  that  the  male  is  one- 
half  of  the  flock. 

If  you  improve,  first  know  what  you  ara 
aiming  for.  If  you  desire  to  increase  the 
number  of  eggs  per  hen,  the  pullets  pro- 
duced next  year  should  be  sired  by  a  male- 
of  some  breed  that  excels  as  layers,  such  as 
the  Leghorn  or  Minorca,  and"  the  market 
quality  need  not  be  considered. 

The  Leghorn  makes  a  wonderful  im- 
provement on  the  common  stock,  but  the 
breed  is  small  in  size.  The  Leghorn  has 
yellow  legs,  which  is  sought  by  many, 
though  the  color  of  the  legs  lias  nothing  to 
do  with  the  merits  of  the  fowl.  The  pul- 
lets of  this  cross  wiU  be  small,  but  they 
will  be  excellent  foragers  and  layers.  It  is- 
of  no  advantage  to  have  the  hens  large  and 
heavy.  If  large  males  are  used  with  tbeni 
the  chicks  wUl  be  large  and  grow  rapidly* 
The  next  cross  should  be  by  using  a  Light 
Brahma  male  with  the  half-bred  Leghorn 
pullets,  which  produces  hardy  puUets,. 
with  smaller  combs,  and  which  will 
be  excellent  layers.  The  third  year  the 
Leghorns  should  be  resorted  to  again,  ancl 
next  the  Partridge  Cochin.  By  this, 
method  plenty  of  size  as  weU  as  great  im- 
provement in  the  number  of  eggs,  wUl  be 
secured,  while  the  breeds  6uggested  are 
hardy.  Crossing  is  a  cheap  mode  of  im- 
provement, and  every  farmer  can  have  bet- 
ter stock  if  he  will. 
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GUESS  WHAT  IT  IS. 

MRS.  J.  n.  BLOUNT,   HERTFORD,  N.  C. 

I  have  a  nice  old  hen, 

She  never  lays  an  egg; 
She  sits  right  still  all  day  and  night, 

And  never  moves  a  peg. 

She  never  has  been  known  1o  peck. 
She  does  not  eat  or  drink, 

She's  the  linest  lien  in  town — 
So  all  the  people  think. 

She  does  not  sleep  upon  a  roost, 
She  has  not,  even  a  feather; 

Yet  day  by  day  she  holds  her  own 
In  rough  or  stormy  weather. 

The  roosters  gaze  as  they  pass  by, 
And  bow  and  smile  and  crow, 

And  wonder  deep  within  their  hearts 
Why  she  with  theiu  don't  go. 

She's  never  been  heard  to  cackle, 
Or  ever  been  known  to  lay, 

But  on  her  nice  large  nest  she  sits 
Continually  day  by  day. 

She  soon  will  have  more  chicks 

Than  any  hen  in  town; 
Then  all  the  others  of  her  sex, 

Will  look  on  her  and  frown. 

Slsterless,  fatherless,  motherless, 
Who  can  guess  her  name  ? 

Sightless,  featherless,  brotherless, 
She  gets  there  just  the  samel 


NO  LICE  FOR  SIX  YEARS. 

MISS  E.  J.BAULL,  YELLOW  SPRINGS,  OHIO. 

I  give  you  my  method  of  preventing  lice, 
for  prevention  is  decidedly  better  than  cure 
here.  Whitewash  the  inside  of  the  chicken 
bouse  frequently,  at  least  once  a  month  in 
spring  and  sumnier.  Have  movable 
perches ;  take  them  outside,  give  two  or 
three  coats  of  whitewash,  dry  them  in  the 
sun  and  always  use  fresh  lime.  Do  not 
miss  a  spot  ou  the  roosts  but  cover  ends, 
sides  and  all.  The  surest  way  is  to  do  it 
yourself;  if  not,  keep  close  watch  on  who- 
ever does  it  for  you.  I  have  not  seen  a 
louse  of  any  kind  in  my  houses  foF  six 
years.  Soap  suds,  kerosene  or  no  other 
remedy  ever  proved  as  entirely  effectual  as 
the  whitewash.  I  have  perches  made  of 
pine  scantling  2x3,  that  I  like  better  than 
any  other.  1  have  them  fitted  in  the  wall, 
narrow  edge  up. 

Oats  chaff  makes  a  nice  nest  ior  sitting 
hens.  Give  them  good,  roomy  boxes,  ar- 
range the  nest  and  let  the  hen  sit  a  day  or 
night  before  giving  her  the  eggs.  She  will 
then  have  settled  the  nest  down  and  be  less 
likely  to  break  any.  Empty  the  nest  and 
burn  the  contents  as  soon  as  the  chicks  are 
taken  off.  Leave  the  nest  box  out  in  the 
weather  several  days  or  whitewash  inside 
and  out  before  using  again.  I  think  the 
little  brown  lice  the  most  aggravating  and 
destructive  to  fowls,  both  old  and  young, 
and  the  hardest  to  get  rid  of,  but  as  I  have 
not  seen  one  of  them  in  my  establishment 
for  six  years,  I  think  I  now  have  the  upper 
hand.  For  the  large  lice  on  the  hens,  use 
instct  powder.  Dust  the  hens  two  or 
three  times  during  incubation,  and  then 
when  the  chicks  are  three  weeks  old  grease 
their  heads  on  top  with  lard  or  sweet  oil, 
and  after  that  I  think  the  chicks  will  get 
rid  of  lice  themselves.  I  tried  oil  that  was 
cooked  out  of  a  fat  hen  and  I  like  that  bet- 
ter than  anything  I  ever  used  yet.  Feed 
chicks  on  rolled  oats  for  three  or  four  days, 
then  give  a  little  corn  bread,  well  baked, 
until  a  week  or  ten  days  old,  then  feed 
cracked  corn  and  see  how  fast  they  will 
grow.  I  want  the  best  corn  and  grain  for 
little  chicks. 

Last  year  I  raised  340  chicks  from  396, 
hatched  out  of  doors,  and  rainy  season  also. 
How  is  that  ? 


MAKING  OTHERS  HAPPY. 

J.  R.  MEREDITH,  N.  AURORA,  ILL. 

Love  is  success ;  love  is  happiness ; 
"love,'-  I  say  with  Browning,  is  "energy  of 
life."  AVhere  love  is  God  is;  he  that 
dwelleth  in  love  dwelleth  in  God,  and 
■where  God  is  there  is  no  sin.  Therefore 
love  your  brothers.  I  say  every  poultry- 
man,  from  Maine  to  California,  that  has  not 
love  for  his  brother  poultrymau  is  not 
worthy  of  patronage  by  the  other  poultry- 
men.  Love  to  receive  orders  for  stock  or 
eggs,  love  to  send  such  birds  or  eggs  as  will 
please  those  who  order  them.  Never  ship 
a  shipment  that  you  do  not  love  yourself. 
Love  to  have  your  fowls  as  good  as  can 
be  had  ;  love  to  send  eggs  which  you  would 
love  1 1  set  yourself.  This  will  make  you 
very  happy,  and  will  also  gladden  the 
heart  of  him  who  receives  the  stock.  It  is 
much  better  to  give  than  to  receive,  there- 
fore let  every  poultryman  make  this  a 
point  to  give  the  best  that  can  be  had. 

Of  course  1  know  there  are  some  who  do 
not  want  the  best  because  the  stock  is  too 
high.  Had  I  birds  to  sell  I  should  class 
them  off  in  No.  1,  No.  2  and  culls.  The 
culls  I  should  sell  for  market  price,  while 
for  the  others  1  should  ask  the  standard 
price  and  not  sell  for  less.  When  I  have 
eggs  or  birds  to  sell  they  must  please  me 
for  breeding  purposes  before  I  offer  them 
to  the  poultryman  for  that  purpose.  Hap- 
piness to  all  is  my  motto.  The  Poultry 
Keeper  is  the  prime  publication  on  poul- 
try matter,  and  while  I  remain  in  the  busi- 
ness it  will  be  a  welcome  visitor. 


AN  EXCELLENT  IDEA  OF  A  NEST. 

G.  L.  BATEMAN,  MIDDLE  FORK,  CAL. 

I  thought  I  would  like  to  have  a  little 
chat  with  my  friends,  poultry  raisers,  and 
I  know  of  no  other  way  better  than  to  chat 
to  your  most  valuable  paper.  I  am  so 
anxious  to  get  every  copy  that.  I  must  neg- 
lect my  chickens  a  little  in  order  to  take 
time  to  read  its  contents.  The  POULTRY 
Keeper  is  the  only  paper  I  think  is  worth 
subscribing  for,  in  fact  it  costs  so  little  and 
a  person  gets  much  valuable  information 
from  it,  I  notice  that  so  many  people  have 
trouble  in  raising  chickens  m  brooders  and 
write  to  find  out  the  cause.  They  never 
give  any  information  in  regard  to  running 
it.  If  they  would  write  bottom  or  top  de- 
gree of  heat,  what  kind  of  a  place  their 
brooders  occupy,  and  the  kind  of  a  heating 
apparatus,  also"  the  feed,  tlien  I  am  sure 
the  editor  could  give  them  some  good  ad- 
vice. I  have  just  made  for  myself  an  incu- 
bator. I  will  give  the  result  when  tested. 
I  will  also  give  you  a  description  of  my 
brooder  in  a  luture  number.  Now  I  will 
give  you  a  description  of  my  nest.  I  think 
you  will  all  be  pleased  with  its  success  if 
you  use  it.  You  will  find  it  very  little 
trouble  and  litt!e  expense  to  make  it. 
Take  two  boards  1x4x1ft  inches,  then  two 
boards  1x8x15  inches.  Make  a  square  box 
with  them ;  make  the  top  even  and  that 
makes  the  sides  four  inches  from  the  bot- 
tom of  the  board  that  it  rests  on.  Have  no 
bottom  nor  no  top  Take  a  common  sack 
and  tack  it  all  around  on  the  edge  of  the 
top; let  it  bag  down  in  the  middle  about 
three  inches,  then  cut  a  small  hole  just 
large  enough  for  an  egg  to  drop  through, 
theu  place  your  nest  on  a  board  and  put  a 
small  pan  under  the  whole  to  catch  the 
eggs,  and  your  work  is  done.  This  nest 
prevents  sitting  hens,  for  the  space  under 
the  sides  lets  the  air  pass  through,  keeping 
the  nest  cool;  the  hen  never  gets  broody, 
and  it  also  prevents  lice  as  there  is  no  place 
for  them  to  harbor.  It  keeps  your  eggs 
clean,  for  when  the  lien  lays,  the  egg  drops 
through  the  hole  into  the  pan.  The  next 
hen  does  not  have  a  whole  nest  of  eggs  to 
jump  on  and  break  one  or  two;  or  if  her 
feet  are  dusty  she  does  not  soil  all  the  eggs, 
and  if  you  put  a  large  enough  pan  under 
your  nest  you  need  not  gather  the  esgs  un- 
til the  pan  is  full,  unless  the  weather  is 
liable  to  freeze  the  eggs.  Some  hens  are 
like  guineas.  If  you  put  your  hand  in  the 
nest  the  hen  will  hunt  a  new  nest.  It  also 
prevents  egg  eatins,  so  by  the  use  of  this 
hen's  nest  "you  will  kill  about  five  or  six 
birds  with  one  stone,"  as  the  old  saying  is. 
I  have  no  patent  on  the  nest ;  it  is  free  for 
all. 


FEED  ACCORDING  TO  LATITUDE. 

J.  C.  AULT,  SOQUEL,  CAL. 

In  looking  over  your  corps  of  correspond- 
ents it  strikes  me  that  none  of  them  go  far 
enough  in  defining  a  practicable  system  of 
management  of  poultry,  applicable  alike  to 
the  Pacific  coast,  south,  and  the  more 
northern  latitudes,  both  Fast  and  West. 
With  my  limited  experience  in  poultry, 
scarcely  two  years  since  I  started  in,  I  had 
concluded  that  a  thorough  system  must  be 
followed  to  obtain  results.  Evidently  the 
breeders  of  thoroughbred  stock  and  pro- 
ducers of  eggs  for  shipment  for  hatching 
are  far  in  advance  of  those  who  are  handling 
poultry  for  egg  production,  the  latter  of 
which  do  not  handle  their  stock  under 
lower  prices  for  eggs  which  we  are  rapidly 
tending  more  scientifically.  There  will  be 
a  great  many  failures  to  feco-d.  In  touch- 
ing on  some  .of  the  essential  points,  we 
might  say  the  henhouse  is  the  most  impor- 
tant factor  in  the  whole  line  of  the  business. 
I  assume,  first,  that  a  henhouse  can  be  con- 
structed for  the  latitude  of  Soquel,  Cali- 
fornia, and  I  think  we  have  them  now  that 
are  perfectly  adapted  for  twenty-five  hens, 
perfect  ventilation  and  all  essentials  for 
keeping  the  hens  perfectly  healthy  and 
laying,  but  of  course  this  house  would  be 
laughed  at  for  a  zero  climate.  We  have  no 
snow,  and  seldom  ice,  one-quarter  inch 
thick,  but  hens  catch  cold  all  the  same  and 
get  roupy  in  bad  houses. 

The  feed  troughs  we  have  keep  rain  and 
slush  out,  and  the  next  important  factor  is 
feeding  and  treatment  of  poultry  in  con- 
finement, or  partly  so,  and  those  that  have 
their  freedom.  Under  all  of  these  condi- 
tions the  feeding  must  be  different  of 
course.  In  this  connection  we  could  not 
enter  into  detail  on  either  of  the  foregoing, 
but  I  deem  it  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  elaborate  articles  should  be  written  on 
each  of  the  foregoing  topics,  as  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  the  theory  or  practice  of  a 
man  with  a  few  hens  proves  nothing,  for 
when  you  get  several  hundred  hens  to- 
gether the  conditions  are  different  and  en- 
tirely different  treatment  is  necessary.  I 
keep  from  300  to  400  layers.  I  feed  heavily 
principally  of  light  bulky  food,  and  have 
been  doing  so  from  a  formula  1  got  from 
my  neishbor.  My  hens  eat  all  they  want, 
including  plenty  of  shells,  linseed,"  wheat 
and  a  very  light  amount  of  stimulant.  I 
would  be  pleased  _o  gi.ea  formula  any- 
time for  this  latitude.  My  hens  run  in  an 
orchard  of  about  five  acr<s  and  find  their 
way  back  to  thc;r  own  houses.  I  have 
Shipped  to  San  Fro'/.oisco  1,513  dozens  of 
eggs  from  300  hen?  to  da' e,  (April,)  since 
January  1st,  "94,  and  although  feed  is  high 
and  eggs  low,  I  have  a  uiargin.and  my  hens 
are  hardy  and  are  w-irking  vigorously  for 
the  egg  basket. 


GOOD  AND  BAD  MIXED. 

J.  W.  HOPKINS,  PADUCAH,  KY. 

Fere  it  is,  the  month  half  gone,  and  no 
paper.  What  is  the  matter  ?  I  can't 
stand  it — no,  and  I  wont.  You  may  think 
that  I  am  so  far  away  and  a  Kentuckian, 
and  that  you  can  do  with  me  as  you  please, 
but  just  let  me  softly  breathe  into  your  ear 
that  it  is  true  I  am,  to  the  manor  "born,  a 
Kem  uckian,  and  because  I  am  a  long  way 
off  I  have  a  few  grains  avoirdupois  of  sand 
in  my  gizzard,'  and  know  my  rights  to 
demand  them.  Send  my  paper.  Stand 
not  upon  the  order  but  quickly.  I  eau't 
get  along  without  it.  You  have  taught  me 
to  relish  it  as  a  monthly  dessert,  and  your 
failure  to  supply  it  this  month  has  pre- 
cipitated upon  me  a  clean  cut  case  of  in- 
cipient insomnia — cruelty  to  animals — and 
for  which  you  have  made  yourself  action- 
able at  law  for  breach  of  ccntraet.  Be- 
ware !  If  the  Poultry  Keeper  was  a 
worthless,  valueless  thing,  I  might  not  be 
disposed  to  enforce  my  legal  remedies. 
But  such  is  not  the  case.  My  little  baby 
girl  says  it  is  an  indispensable  requisite 
to  a  well  regulated  and  profitable  poultry 
yard,  and  she  is  authority  in  all  her  classes 
at  school. 

I  have  been  engaged  in  the  chicken 
business  since  1879,  and  thought  I  knew 
how  to  raise  chickens,  but  I  have  at  least 
found  out  that  there  are  a  great  many 
things  about  the  business  that  I  am  totally 
ignorant  of,  or  many  things  I  see  in  print 
are  not  strictly  true  or  are  misleading. 

I  never  was  much  on  the  take  up  with 
the  new-fangled  in  my  life.  I  was  born  in 
the  old  way,  reared  under  that  regime,  and 
am  perfectly  content  to  plod  along  in  the 
old  rut.  The  old  hen  layed  the  eggs,  in- 
cubate and  brood  the  chicks,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  season  was  generally  satisfactorily 
successful.  But  my  baby  girl —this  is  the 
Adam  in  me— concluded  to  try  wooden 
hens  and  mothers.  From  all  she  had  seen 
and  read  it  was  an  easy  and  sure  road  to 
success. 

I  got  an  incubator,  and  supplied  myself 
with  ample  brooder  facilities.  I  filled  the 
wooden  hen  with  200  egirs,  and  started  her 
to  work.  At  the  end  of  the  period  of  in- 
cubation I  was  the  proud  recipient  of  159 
as  pretty  little  chicks  as  you  could  wish  to 
see.  No  testing  out  of  eggs  either.  Well, 
to  put  it  modestly,  I  felt  that  I  was  good 
for  at  least  150  broilers,  so  sure  was  I  that 
we  would  raise  them.  By  this  time  my 
baby  girl — young  America  rapidly  develop- 
ing—was much  disposed  to  taunt  me  with 
fogyism.  Indeed,  I  was  almost  ready  to 
conclude  that  I  had  spent  a  good  deal  of 
unnecessary  time  and  labor  on  the  few 
eh  lckens  heretofore  raised.  We  filled  the 
brooder  with  about  fifty  chicks  to  each,  and 
for  ten  days  everything  was  lovely,  a 
prettier  lot  of  chicks  you  never  saw.  I 
felt  that  the  congratulations  of  my  neigh- 
bors was  worthily  bestowed  on  my  Janu- 
ary brood  of  nice,  sprightly  little  fellows. 
Indeed  they  seemed  to  luxuriate  in  a 
temperature  of  eighty-five  and  ninety  de- 
grees. In  a  few  days,  however,  1  dis- 
covered an  unsteady  nervousness  about 
them.  Their  plumage  lost  its  oily  appear- 
ance, and  assumed  a  dull,  rusty,  and  wiry 
look,  as  though  they  had  just  come  out  of  a 
sweat  bath,  their  little  wings  drooped  by 
their  sides,  and  in  ten  days  more  there  was 
not  one  left — all  dead.  This  has  been  my 
experience  with  brooders.  Others  may 
raise  them  but  I  caunot,  though  I  am  still 
hoping  that  something  will  turn  up  so  that 
I  may  not  say  that  I  am  a  dead  failure  in 
artificial  brooding. 

[Our  correspondent  should  not  forget 
that  we  never  taught  bim  to  keep  chicks  at 
a  temperature  of  eighty-five  and  ninety  de- 
grees. Had  he  kept  them  at  100  degrees 
his  chicks  would  not  have  perished  of  cold 
in  January. — Ed.] 


FEEDING  FOR  EGGS. 

C.  C.  HARTMAN,  TIFFIN,  <^HIO. 

I  feel  so  good  of  what  my  thirty  Plym- 
outh Rocks  did  in  April,  1894,  that  I  can't 
help  letting  my  brother  breeders  know  of 
it,  as  I  rejoice  very  much  in  reading  of 
others,  and  I  suppose  all  others  interested 
feel  the  same  as  I  do.  I  have  received  of 
my  thirty  pullets  690  eggs  in  April,  and 
since  January  1st  I  have  received  1605  eggs 
from  the  same  flock  up  to  May  1st,  and 
have  eighty  nice  lively  little  chicks,hatched 
by  hens.  My  first  hatched  chicks  are  try- 
ing to  crow. 

This  is  the  way  I  feed.  It  may  interest 
some.  In  the  morning  I  feed  one  gallon  of 
cut  clover,  one  quart  of  bran,  one  pint  of 
corn  and  cob,  ground,  one  pint  of  oats,  and 
two  quarts  of  water.  Put  on  1  he  stove  in 
a  tin  bucket  made  for  that  purpose,  large 
flat  bottom.  Let  it  come  to  a  boil,  mix 
well,  and  feed  it  warm.  I  also  use  green 
rye.  cut  and  mix  with  cool  water.  At  noon 
I'scatter  about  a  pint  of  oats  and  wheat, 
mixed  in  the  litter,  and  they  work  l.ke 
good  fellows  for  it.  Lawn  clippings  or 
green  rye  are  given  every  day.  In  the 
evening,  about  sunset,  I  five  two  quarts 
of  grain,  whole,  two  of  equal  parts  wheat, 
oats  and  corn.  In  w  arm  weather  no  corn. 
In  the  vnorning  feed  I  also  mix  the  table 
scraps  and  about  three  pints  of  green  cut 
bone.  The  eggs  all  hatch  well,  ten  to  thir- 
teen chicks  from  each  thirteen  eggs.  I  ex- 
pect to  hatch  about  200  chicks,  as  ten  hens 
are  setting  at  present.  The  only  thing 
that  bothers  me  is  the  low  price  for  eggs. 


VENTILATION  ADVICE. 

T.  F.    MCDONOUGH,   INDIANAPOLIS,    I.N  D. 

Under  the  above  heading  another  venti- 
lation crank  lias  broke  in  upon  our  startled 
gaze  in  May  number  of  Poultry  Keeper. 
The  ventilation  crank  is  not  confined  to  the 
poultry  business.   Bless    you    no.  We 
travel  a  good  deal  and  we  meet  him  every- 
where.   In    hotels,    steamboats,  railway 
coaches  he  is  with  us.   He  comes  in  the 
coach  with  that  "hunted  look'*of  a  criminal. 
Sets  down  his  grip,  takes  a  sniff  or  two, 
then  up  goes  li is  window,  followed  by  an 
order  to  "brakcy"  to  open  all  the  venti- 
lators in  sight.   If  his  fellow  travelers  are 
uncomfortable  he  is  pleased.    If  they  are 
freezing  he  is  hilarious.    He  carries  a  grip 
like  a  wash  boiler,  which  contains  one 
shirt,  one  collar   and    two    socks.  We 
wouldn't  wear  the  socks  because  they  have 
holes  in  them.    But  his  feet  must  have 
ventilation.    Occasionally  one    of  tho>e 
cranks  engages  in  poultry  raising.   Not  for 
the  pleasure  or  profit  derved  from  it.butto 
ventilate  it.    Yes  sir,  he  will  show  the  old 
fogies  a  wrinkle  or  two  which  they  wot 
not  of.   As  yet  he  has  to  use  hens  from 
which  to  get  eggs.    But  he  thinks  the  day 
is  not  far  distant  when  he  can  by  a  series 
of  knot  holes  systematically  arranged  in 
the  nest  box,  draw  in  the  requisite  ingredi- 
ents, causing  the  box  to  fill  witli  eggs  in 
proportion  as  the   "heavy     gases"  are 
crowded  out.   And  you  can  have  white  or 
dark  shells.   For  instance  you  open  your 
knotholes  of  a  bright  morning  and  the  re- 
sult is  white  eggs.  But  later  a  cloud 
shoots  athwart  the  horizon  and  the  ma- 
chine instantly  reverses  and  goes  to  mak- 
ing the  dark  shells  of  commerce  so  much 
sought  after  by  certain  breeders  of  Plym- 
outh Rocks,    Don't  laugh,  gentle  reader;  a 
machine  of  this  kind  would  have  been  on 
the  market  before  now,  but  V.  C.  is  at 
work  on  an  attachment  which,  when  com- 
pleted, will  punch  a  hole  in  each  end  of  the 
egg  as  it  comes  from  the  machine,  thus 
again  securing  perfect  ventilation.  The 
May  Poultry  Keeper,  quoting  Mr.  J.  H. 
Kean  in  the  Melropolitan,sa.y$ :  "More fowls 
have  perished  for  want  of  perfect  venti- 
lation than  from  any  other  cause."  Had 
he  said,  "More  fowls  have  perished  from 
too  much  ventilation  than  from  any  other 
cause,"  he  would  have  come  mighty  near 
hitting  the  proverbial  nail  on  the  head. 
Then  he  adds,  "one  of  the  best  and  simplest 
plans  to  let  pure  air  into  the  poultry  house 
is  to  have  a  hole  in  the  floor  about  six 
inches  wide  and  several  feet  long,  with  a 
corresponding    opening    at    the  top." 
Simple?    If  there  is  anything  simpler  it  is 
the  poultryman  who  uses  it.    The  idea  that 
a  ten  pound  hen  can't  remain  healthy  over 
night  without  roosting  over  a  cyclone  is  all 
nonsense.  Wonder  how  Mr.  Kean  would 
like  it  if  some  crank  with  a  hobby  should 
enter  his  bed  room  and  chop  a  hole  in  the 
floor  "six  inches  wide  and  several  feet  lo  ng 
with  a  corresponding  opening  at  the  top," 
with  no  other  object  in  view  than  to  carry 
off  his  "heavy  gas."   We  venture  the  pre- 
diction that  the  hole  would  be  overworked 
for  the  first  few  minutes.    For  the  sake  of 
croupy    chickendom  be  rational.  If  the 
weather  is  hot  open  a  window  as  you  do  in 
your  own  house.   It   is  not  necessary  to 
raise  the  roof  or  take  the  sides  out.  As 
soon  as  the  hot  spell  is  over  close  the  win- 
dow and  your  hens  will  be  able  to  attend 
to  business  next  morning  just  as  well  as 
though  you  had  sat  under  the  roost  all 
night  and  fanned  them  with  the  north  wing 
of  a  zephyr. 


HOW  TO  CATCH  HAWKS. 

H.  S.  LAISTER,  SNOHOMISH,  WASH. 

Your  paper  is  practical,  useful  and  valu- 
able,and  I  would  like  to  contribute  a  little, 
hoping  that  what  I  write  may  be  of  use.  to 
some  one.  First,  to  trap  hawks  :  A  hawk 
almost  always  lights  on  a  tree  where  fowls 
are ;  then,  when  all  becomes  quiet,  it 
pounces  like  lightning  on  the  best  layers 
that  are  in  the  nock,  for  the  best  are  the 
busiest  and  not  thinking  of  danger  until 
too  late.  Now  years  ago  I  read  of  a  plan. 
Set  a  single  spring  steel  trap  on  a  good 
pole,  about  twenty  or  twenty-four  feet 
high  ;  the  pole  must  be  stiff  enough  to  rest 
a  ladder  against  it,  so  you  can  set  your 
trap  and  get  your  robber,  providing  he  is 
caught,  and  if  you  watch  and  find  out  the 
direction  from  which  your  enemy  comes, 
and  set  your  pole  and  trap  accordingly,you 
will  get  there.  Then,  in  your  March  num- 
ber, (which  is  a  whole  book),  Mr.  Hooper, 
of  Baltimore.writes  two  very  good  articles, 
but  there  is  something  wrong  somewhere, 
el«e  he  would  think  more  of  cut  clover 
than  he  does.  If  cut  clover  were  made 
from  the  second  cutting,  and  cured  in  the 
shade  in  an  open  building,  and  clear  of  the 
ground,  or  of  any  additional  moisture  or 
heat  of  the  sun,  then  cut  as  it  is  needed,  it 
would  be  excellent.  If  you  have  to  buy 
cut  clover,  don't  send  from  Dan  to  Beer- 
sbeba.  but  engage  with  a  responsible  farmer 
to  cure  it  as  above,  and  you  will  have  a 
good  and  necessary  thing  without  coarse 
straw  to  interfere,  or  help  digestion  as  the 
case  may  be.  1  don't  consider  it  is  decided 
yet,  for  Dame  Pullet  and  Sir  Cockerel 
ought  to  know  what  agrees  with  their  in- 
ternal anatomy  better  than  any  two  legged 
creature  (myself  included)  that  wears  hair 
instead  of  feathers.  I  hope  the  above  may 
be  useful  and  mean  no  offense.  I  wish 
good  success  to  the  Poultry  Keeper. 
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MANAGING  THE  INCUBATOR. 

K.  W.  PRESTON,  CLIO,  OHIO. 

I  commenced  keeping  a  few  hens 
twenty)  last  season,  just  for  practice,  but 
lid  not  keep  any  account,  so  do  not  know 
low  I  came  out  financially,  but  think  both 
(ides  would  about  balance.  This  season  1 
aave  forty  hens  and  four  cockerels  of  the 
'dunghill"  variety.  This  fall  I  want  to 
:lean  up  everything  and  get  some  full 
jlooded  White  Wyandottes.  I  am  running 
i  two  hundred-egg  incubator,  and  set  it  the 
irst  of  March  with  153  eggs, testing  out  and 
3reaking  by  accident  forty-four  eggs,  so  I 
aad  109  eggs  at  the  time  for  hatching  and 
zol  from  them  eighty-four  chicks.  Four 
were  crippled,  so  1  killed  them.  The  others 
are  as  stout  and  hearty  as  you  please.  I 
did  not  have  my  brooder  complsted  at  the 
time  the  chicks  hatched,  so  I  took  out  the 
moisture  pans  and  egg  tray,  and  also  took 
off  the  glass  doors  and  tacked  a  strip  of 
flannel  in  their  place  and  used  the  incuba- 
tor for  the  first  week,  and  it  seemed  to 
work  all  right.  Now  if  any  one  has  an  Ex- 
celsior old  style  incubator,  and  has  trouble 
with  it  dropping  in  temperature  on  cold 
nights,  I  will  tell  you  bow  1  managed 
mine.  I  took  the  legs  off  entirely  and 
turned  a  large  box  upside  down,  one  that 
was  as  large  as  the  incubator  and  as  high 
up  as  the  legs  of  the  incubator  and  set  the 
machine  on  that.  Next,  I  cut  out  a  hole 
in  the  side  of  the  box,  large  enough  to  put 
a  lantern  through  and  set  it  under  the  box. 
I  found  that  by  doing  that  way  I  had  no 
trouble  in  keeping  the  temperature  up, 
when  as  before  it  would  drop  as  low  as 
seventy-five  degrees  on  cold  nights  or 
windy  days.  I  guess  Stabl's  latest  im- 
proved machines  will  stand  greater  vari- 
ation in  the  temperature  without  effecting 
a  change  inside  of  the  machine. 

Well  now,  one  word  about  the  Standard. 
I,  for  one,  am  strongly  in  favor  of  having 
a  Standard  published  for  each  breed.  Sup- 
pose we  send  a  petition  to  the  Association 
to  that  effect.  A  word  about  the  age  of 
poultry  and  I  will  close.  How  old  would 
a  hen  live  to  be,  or  rather,  what  is  their 
average?  A  relative  of  mine  had  one  hen 
that  will  be  thirteen  years  oil  in  August, 
lie  had  three  of  them  but  sold  two  last  fall 
to  the  shippers.  If  there  is  anything  in  the 
above  that  will  prove  of  benefit  or  interest 
to  the  readers  of  your  paper,  I  will  be  very 
glad;  if  not,  please  consign  this  to  the 
waste  paper  basket. 

RAISED  EVERY  ONE. 

JAMES  GIBBS,  SIOUX  FALLS,  S.  D. 

I  am  a  reader  of  your  paper,  and  have 
■commenced  to  raise  chickens  with  incu- 
bators. Made  a  hot  water  box  the  same  as 
you  described  in  the  book  entitled  "'Poul- 
try for  Profit."  The  hatch  came  off  with 
sixty-five  chicks  out  of  eighty-eight  fertile 
eggs.  Have  chickens  not  three  months  old 
that  I  hatched  that  weigh  two  and  three- 
fourths  pounds.  1  made  my  brooders  after 
Mr.  Rankin's  instructions  in  his  book  en- 
titled, "Sixteen  Years'  Experience  in  Poul- 
try." .  I  have  not  lost  a  chicken  in  any  way 
after  they  were  two  days  old.  This  is  my 
first  experience  raising  chicks  this  way. 
It  beats  bens  all  to  pieces.  1  have  just  got 
a  new  incubator.  I  got  nine  pullets  this 
spring  from  a  neighbor  that  were  a  sorry 
looking  lot  of  fowls,  but  I  get  seven  and 
•eight  eggs  a  day.  My  neighbors  say  they 
.are  laying  better  than  their  hens.  I  tell 
them  to  take  the  Poultry  Keeper  and 
learn  how  to  make  them  lay.  I  am  going 
into  it  heavy  this  fall.  I  have  just  the 
lace  for  chickens,  Seven  acres  of  land, 
igh  and  dry,  plenty  of  shade,  etc.  I  have 
planted  five  acres  of  potatoes  and  some 
turnips  to  feed  this  winter.  I  am  keeping 
an  account  of  everything,  and  will  give 
you  a  correct  statement  at  the  end  of  the 
season  what  I  do  this  year.  I  have  studied 
the  Poultry  Keeper,  and  follow  it.  It 
is  good.  I  want  back  numbers  ordered  to 
.get  pointers  for  my  buildings,  etc. 


ONLY  WOMEN  CAN  DO  IT  RIGHT. 

£  MRS.  E.  J.  ELLIOT,  WATERPORT,  N.  Y. 

I  have  just  been  reading  an  article  in 
your  excellent  paper  about  women  and 
poultry,  and  have  read  the  same  thing 
from  your  pen  a  number  of  times  before. 
I  think  vou  make  the  same  mistake  that 
many  other  men  have  done  before,  which  is 
that  they  could  make  a  better  success  of 
any  business  alone.  I  think  that  when  a 
man  takes  his  wife  into  partnership  in  auv 
business  he  will  do  better  than  he  can  alone. 
We  keep  200  hens,  and  winter  over  ten 
turkeys.  My  husband  does  all  the  heavy 
work  of  cleaning  houses,  carrying  heavy 
pails  of  feed,  running  the  bone  cutter,  mak- 
ing coops  and  putting  up  fences,  while  I 
look  after  the  lighter  duties,  set  the  hens, 
take  care  of  the  young  chickens,  and  do  all 
the  light  jobs  that  are  just  as  necessary  as 
the  heavier  ones.  It  would  take  too  much 
•of  a  man's  time  to  be  profitable  if  a  farmer 
had  to  leave  his  work  in  the  field  in  the 
busy  season  to  visit  the  hen  houses  as  many 
times  a  day  as  I  do,  as  it  is  necessary  for 
some  one  to  keep  everything  in  good  run- 
ning order.  He  would  soon  find  himself 
away  behind  his  work,  but  with  what  my 
husband  can  do  early  in  the  morning,  or 
After  supper  at  night,  and  during  stormy 
days,  we  keep  things  running  in  fine  shape. 

We  have  a  slaughter  house  a  short  dis- 
tance from  us,  where  we  get  all  the  heads 
and  lungs  they  have,  which  I  cook  in  a 
galvanized  boiler  on  my  large  range  in  the 


kitchen.  We  run  the  meat  (after  it  get 
cold)  through  the  Mann  bone  cutter*  I  dry 
the  bones  a  little  in  a  large  sheet  iron  pan 
in  the  oven,  and  then  they  are  run  through 
the  cutter.  This,  we  think,  is  just  as  good, 
and  easier  than  to  cut  them  green.  We 
feed  some  wheat,  bran,  meal  and  corn,  but 
if  I  were  confined  to  two  kinds  of  feed  it 
would  be  meat  and  corn.  A  man,  (or  but 
few  men)  have  the  patience  to  care  for 
little  chickens  and  turkeys,  fuss  with  con- 
trary sitting  hens,  and  look  after  the 
many  small  details  necessary,  and  if  you 
have  an  incubator  it  is  worse  still.  I  know 
we  could  not  make  poultry  pay  if  I  did  not 
help,  and  it  only  takes  me  into"  the  open  air 
enough  for  my  good  health.  I  have  as 
much  to  do  inside  the  house  as  any  farm- 
er's wife,  but  it  is  inside  the  house  that  is 
killing  and  sending  to  the  insane  asylum  so 
many  farmers'  wives.  Let  us  get  out  doors 
as  much  as  possible,  and  take  in  a  good 
draft  of  God's  pure  air  and  sunlight,  if  it  is 
only  a  hurried  run  to  the  hen  house  But 
this  is  longer  than  I  meant  to  make  it.  I 
will  send  a  report  of  success  this  fall. 

[The  point  we  make  is  not  that  women 
should  not  take  an  interest,  but  that  the 
poultry  business  is  too  heavy  for  them, 
and  is  a  man's  work. — Ed.] 

LEGHORNS  WILL  SIT. 

J.  P.  LITTLE,  JR.,  LITTLE'S  MILLS,  N.  C. 

Are  single  comb  Brown  Leghorns  more 
liable  to  become  broody  in  a  warm  climate 
than  in  a  cold  oue  f  I  have  had  four  or 
five  of  my  year  old  pullets  to  become  per- 
sistently broody  this  spring,  and  have  had 
much  trouble  to  get  them  out  of  the  notion. 
A  friend  of  mine  here,  who  has  the  same 
strain  of  fowls  as  mine,  has  set  three  of  his 
hens,  two  years  old,  and  say  they  make 
good  mothers.  None  of  his  year  old  pullets 
have  shown  any  desire  to  sit,  and  neither 
of  my  three  year  old  hens.  It  may  bo  that 
iny  pullets  are  too  fat,  but  I  have  not  fed 
them  more  than  two  or  three  quarts  of 
grain  for  the  last  six  weeks,  and  they  get 
only  the  table  scraps  from  my  small 
family  with  what  they  pick  up  from  a  good 
range.  1  have  in  my  flock,  fifty  hens  and 
pullets,  ten  of  them  pure  Lebhorns,  and 
from  the  ten,  two  of  which  are  three  years 
old,  I  average  about  five  eggs  per  day.  I 
don't  know  how  to  reduce  their  feed  any 
lower.  Thinking  that  the  warm  clunate 
might  have  something  "lo  do  with  the 
case,"  I  will  be  pleased  to  have  your  opin- 
ion about  it. 

[Leghorns  are  active,  and  can  pick  up  all 
the  food  needed.  Less  food  is  required  in  a 
warm  climate,  as  the  amouut  for  mainte- 
nance of  body  is  less.  The  hens  are  fat,  and 
any  breed  will  furnish  sitters  when  the 
hens  become  fat. — Ed.] 

A  FEW  ODD  IMPROVEMENTS. 

G.  NIELEN,  APPLETON,  WIS. 

I  have  something  like  the  Poultry 
Keeper  incubator,  and  I  take  the  ther- 
mometer in  and  out  without  opening  the 
drawer  I  cut  a  hole  in  the  front  board  of 
the  egg  drawer,  large  enough  to  stick  the 
thermometer  in,  and  made  a  little  slide  in 
the  saw  dust  packing,  and  a  little  block 
in  the  egg-tray,  thick  enough  so  that  the 
thermometer  comes  high  enough,  and  put 
a  wire  on  the  upper  end  of  thermometer 
so  I  can  pull  it  in  and  out  and  stick  a  little 
rag  in  the  hole. 

I  have  a  Mann  bone  cutter.  I  put  on  an 
extra  balance-wheel  and  it  runs  a  good  deal 
easier.  I  took  an  old  heavy  one-horse 
wagon  wheel,  and  bought  a  leather  belt  an 
inch  wide,  fourteen  feet  long,  and  put  the 
belt  on  the  thick  end  of  the  hub  of  the 
wheel,  and  on  the  crank  wheel  of  the  bone 
cutter.  I  had  to  put  a  collar  on  each  side  of  . 
the  crank  wheel,  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
above  the  wheel,  so  that  the  belt  runs 
through  the  groove  of  the  crank  wheel.  I 
drilled  eight  holes  through  the  crank  wheel 
to  bolt  that  collar  on.  I  think  a  bone  cut- 
ter without  such  a  wheel  is  something  like 
a  hand  corn  sheller  without  a  balance 
wheel. 

SHE  CAN  RAISI  THEM. 

MRS.  BELLE  REID,  GRENOLA,  KANSAS. 

I  am  a  new  beginner  in  the  business,  and 
my -first  step  toward  economy  was  to  sub- 
scribe for  the  Poultry  Keeper.  I  have 
had  very  poor  success  in  incubator  hatch- 
ing, as  the  chicks  die  just  before  or  just  af- 
ter pipping.  I  have  tried  putting  in  addi- 
tional moisture  with  no  better  success,  and 
would  like  to  hear  the  experience  of  several 
successful  parties  as  to  the  cause  of  this 
trouble. 

I  have  good  success  raising  my  chicks 
and  will  give  you  some  of  my  plans.  I  have 
a  warm  air  brooder,  in  which  I  keep  my 
chicks  uutil  they  are  one  week  old.  For 
those  hatched  iu  March  I  took  a  hogshead, 
(such  as  dishes  are  shipped  in),  placed  it 
on  its  side  and  put  a  floor  about  half  way 
up,  with  a  run  to  reach  the  floor.  Under 
the  open  floor  I  placed  an  old  tin  wash 
boiler,  with  lamp  inside;  at  night  or  rainy 
days  I  took  away  the  run,  put  my  hogshead 
in  fiontof  the  opening,  and  my  chicks 
were  warm,  dry  and  comfortable.  I  have 
just  sold  fifty  nine  weeks  old.  weighing  one 
and  a  quarter  pounds  each. 

My  second  batch  were  placed  in  a  small 
ttnt,  with  a  lamp  under  an  old  inverted  tin 
bucket,  which  kept  the  air  warm  and  dry 
even  in  cold  rainy  weather.  These  plans 


are  homely,  but  they  may  encourage  some 
like  myself  who  cannot  afford  fancy  brood- 
ing houses.  If  some  one  will  help  me  get 
the  chicks  out  of  the  shell  I  assure  you  I 
will  raise  them  all  right.  I  feed  mostly 
cooked  corn  bread  with  plenty  of  soda  in 
it,  and  every  few  days  put  a  few  drops  of 
nox  vomica  in  their  drinking  water,  and 
also  give  them  plenty  of  green  alfalfa  and 
onions.  If  this  is  worth  reading  you  may 
hear  from  me  again. 

[The  subject  of  "  Why  Chicks  Die  in  the 
Shells,"  has  been  discussed  perhaps  a  hua- 
dred  times  in  the  Poultry  Keeper,  and 
we  have  a  special  number  on  hatching  (Oc- 
tober, 1S92,)  which  can  be  had  at  any  time. 
The  cause  is  due,  in  a  majority  of  cases,  to 
too  much  moisture. — Ed.] 


PURE  BREEDS  THE  BEST. 

J.  D.  RIVENBURG,  TALCOTTVILLE,  CT. 

I  have  been  reading  in  the  Poultry 
Keeper  about  the  best  breed  of  hens  to 
keep,  but  there  are  so  many  best  of  all 
breeds  we  do  not  agree,  as  I  may  keep  one 
kind  and  you  may  keep  the  same,  but  we 
do  not  have  the  same  result.  It  is  no  fault 
of  the  breed,  but  the  two  men  cannot  breed 
alike  if  they  feed  from  the  same  barrel  and 
the  same  kind  of  feed.  One  may  feed  a 
little  too  much  and  the  other  may  feed  too 
little,  but  if  the  latter  has  a  good  run  for 
his  hens  he  will  get  more  eggs  than  the 
former.  There  may  be  a  difference  in  the 
house  or  the  way  the  hens  are  looked  after. 
I  have  my  way  of  feeding  and  you  have 
yours,  and  we  all  have  the  best  way  (as  we 
think),  but  if  we  get  a  good  lot  of  eggs  we 
have  a  good  way  of  feeding  and  let  us 
stick  to  it.  If  we  do  not  get  as  many  eggs 
as  we  ought  let  us  try  something  else,  and 
some  other  way  of  feeding.  Keep  your 
poultry  tame  and  you  will  get  more  from 
them  and  be  able  to  handle  them  more  care- 
fully. I  am  keeping  the  Black  Blinorcas 
and  Indian  Game.  I  find  the  Minorcas  are 
the  best  hens  for  eggs,  as  I  have  kept  a 
strict  account  of  eggs,  and  have  got  twenty 
hens,  Black  Minorcas.  Through  the  month 
of  April  I  gathered  544  eggs.  Now  I  call 
that  the  best  breed  for  eggs.  I  also  have 
one  of  them  sitting;  the  first  lever  knew 
to  set.  I  do  not  know  as  she  will  stick  to 
the  eggs  but  thought  I  would  try  her,  as 
they  are  called  the  non-setters.  I  also 
breed  the  Indian  Games.  They  are  the 
very  best  breed  I  can  get  for  the  table,  are 
very  good  layers  and  I  can  say  they  are  the 
best  I  ever  saw  for  setters  and  mothers.  I 
keep  nothing  but  full  blood  stock  which  I 
think  is  the  best,  yet  it  costs  more  to  start, 
but  you  will  make  more  by  it  in  the  end. 

I  started  in  with  Minorcas  and  Indian 
Games,  but  I  have  got  Buff  Leghorns  this 
spring  to  add  to  my  yards,  and  I  have  also 
made  another  addition  and  the  one  I  cannot 
get  along  without,and  that  is  the  Poultry 
Keeper,  and  also  the  American  Standard 
of  Perfection.  I  think  the  Poultry 
Keeper  has  as  much  to  do  with  my  good 
success  as  anything  I  read  iu  regard  to 
poultry  keeping.  I  would  not  like  to  be 
without  it,  as  I  always  read  it  over  as  soon 
as  I  get  it. 

LATE-HATCHED  PULLETS. 

It  is  unwise  to  sell  off  the  old  hens  and 
retain  only  pullets,  unless  the  pullets  are 
of  early  hatch.  There  is  a  great  loss  every 
year  on  the  farms,  due  to  keeping  pullets 
for  winter  laying  without  regard  to  cir- 
cumstances which  govern  the  matter.  It 
is  unnecessary  to  wait  until  the  winter  be- 
gins in  order  to  know  if  the  pullets  will 
lay.  Now  is  the  time  to  know  all  about 
them,  and  it  is  not  a  difficult  matter  to  un- 
derstand whether  the  pullets  will  lay  or 
not.  Some  of  the  pullets  will  be  much 
heavier  than  others,  and  will  show  a 
greater  development  of  the  comb.  If  the 
combs  appear  enlarged  to  even  the  slight- 
est degree  it  is  an  indication  that  the  pul-. 
lets  will  begin  to  lay  early.  The  comb  al- 
ways enlarges  and  becomes  of  a  bright 
scarlet  red  just  before  the  first  egg  is  layed 
by  a  hen  or  pullet,  and  as  the  hen  begins  to 
decrease  in  the  number  of  eggs  the  comb 
gradually  becomes  pale.  If  the  hen  is  sick 
the  comb  turns  dark.  If  the  pullets  are 
small,  and  yet  are  of  the  large  breeds,  or 
crosses  thereof,  they  will  not  lay  this  win- 
ter, as  they  have  not  made  sufficient 
growth  in  time  to  lay  during  the  cold 
months.  When  the  pullets  are  very  thin, 
with  long,  pointed  beaks  (known  as  "crow 
head  "),  and  do  not  appear  to  improve  they 
should  be  discarded,  as  such  birds  are  sel- 
dom worthy  of  being  retained.  If  a  pullet 
is  from  a  small  breed  she  will  herself  nat- 
urally be  small,  hence  her  size  will  indicate 
nothing,  but  she  should  have  that  trim,  ma- 
ture appearance  denoting  a  near  approach 
to  maturity.  It  is  now  too  late  in  the  year 
to  expect  any  results  from  pullets  unless 
they  are  well  on  in  growth.  The  best  food 
for  pullets  is  meat  and  bone.  Grain  is  not 
required,  as  it  may  bring  them  into  a  very 
fat  condition,  whicn  will  only  retard  them 
in  laying.  If  the  hens  and  pullets  have 
bright  combs  it  is  a  sure  indication  that 
they  are  in  good  health  and  free  from  dis- 
ease. 


In  This  "  Experience  Meeting" 
the  Editor  Listens  and  Learns. 


Made  His  Incubator.— I  made  an  ineu'bator 
from  Mr.  Rue's  plan,  taken  from  your  pa- 
per. My  first  hatch  was  153  chicks  from 
171  eggs,  and  my  second  was  141  chicks  from 
180  eggs.— E.  M.  Lewis,  Union  City,  Pa. 

ABoy's  Flock. — lam  breeding  pure  bred 
Silver  vVyandottes.also  Black  Minorcas  and 
Plymouth  Rocks.  I  have  about  sixty-four 
small  chicks  and  thirty  large  ones.  I  am  a 
boy  of  only  seventeen  years. — H.  Hansen, 
St.  Ansgar,  Iowa. 

Good  Hatches.— I  will  give  you  my  exper- 
ience with  chicken  raising.  I  made  a  Poul- 
try Keeper  incubator,  started  it  with  233 
eggs,  and  got  146  chicks  that  seem  to  have 
been  as  strong  as  if  hatched  by  a  hen.  Then 
I  filled  it  again  with  201  eggs  and  have  got 
out  about  100  chicks.—  W.  A.  Maiheny,  Ot- 
tawa, Minn. 

Fleas  on  Chicks.— In  April  number,  on 
page  eight  I  see  you  want  a  remedy  for 
fleas  on  chickens.  We  have  here  a  little 
black  flea  that  is  called  the  Texas  flea, 
which  gets  on  chick's  heads  and  if  they  are 
not  gotten  off  they  will  kill  the  chicks.  I 
use  lard  and  "  Death  to  Lice,"  mixed  to- 
gether, and  that  mixture  will  take  all  fleas 
off  from  the  chicks.  Rub  the  mixture  on 
the  parts  affected  by  the  fleas. —G.  H.  Rays, 
Century,  Ga. 

Feed  Jig  and  Sitting— As  the  winter  was 
so  warm  J  expected  to  raise  early  chickens. 
My  hens  are  Light  Brahmas,  but  I  have  had 
only  one  hen  that  wanted  to  sit.  My  neigh- 
bor's hens  wanted  to  hatch  for  six  weeKs 
past,  and  his  hens  were  all  of  the  small  non- 
sitting  breeds.  I  feed  clover,  potatoes,  tur- 
nips, and  some  mixed  feed.  My  neighbor 
has  been  feeding  grain  altogether. — J.  G. 
Quivin,  Tioga  Centre,  N.  x.  [It  proves 
tnat  the  feed  controls  sitting. — Ed.] 

Good  Hatching. — I  have  been  raising  chick- 
ens two  years  and  have  had  good  luck.  A 
year  ago  ia  April  I  went  to  Colorado,  and 
my  aunt  was  raising  Houdan  chickens,  and 
as  I  liked  the  looks  of  them  I  got  thirteen 
eggs  of  her,  packed  them  in  cotton,  auel  sent 
them  home  to  Southern  Iowa — ubout  1,300 
miles.  I  set  them  immediately  when  I  got 
home,  and  hatched  out  twelve  chicks,eleven 
pullets  and  one  cockerel.  I  call  this  good 
luck. —  W.  CricMeld,  Weldon,  Iowa. 

Let  Kerosene  Be— Tell  W.  M.  Parvin,  Page 
22,  May  Poultry  Keeper,  to  keep  kero- 
sene out  of  his  incubator  boiler,  as  it  is  bad 
for  "  rusting."  Any  other  oil  except  coal 
oil  will  prevent  rust.  II  no  other  oil  is  on 
hand  use  melted  lard.  When  advice  is 
given  through  the  Poultry  Keeper  of  a 
subscriber  who  has  had  experience  differ- 
ing from  that  given  will  let  it  be  known  at 
once;  it  might  be  a  "power  for  good  "  to 
your  readers. —  T.  B.  Parker,  Goldaboro, 
N.  C. 

Poultry  a  Pleasure. — I  take  great  pleasure 
in  my  chickens.  I  do  not  make  it  a  busi- 
ness, but  enjoy  them  when  out  of  working 
hours.  I  have  kept  chickens  four  years.  1 
started  with  the  Langshans  and  think  they 
beat  the  Plymouth  Rocks  for  all  around 
purposes.  It  has  proved  so  with  me  any 
way.  1  infuse  new  blood  every  year  and 
breed  for  eggs  and  handsome  'birds.  My 
hens  have  been  a  little  slow  in  setting  this 
year.  I  spray  oil  of  sassafras  to  prevent 
lice.—  A.  E.  Plain,  Canton,  III. 

Home  Markets. — Can  you  give  the  price 
per  dozen  of  eggs  in  any  of  the  countries 
mentioned  in  the  Poulery  Keeper,  May 
number  of  1894;  also  the  cost  of  transpor- 
tation of  same  ?  It  seems  to  me  that  they 
must  get  the  eggs  for  almost  nothing  and 
get  them  imported  free,  unless  they  get 
more  than  the  prices  quoted  in  our  eastern 
papers.  I  would  like  to  know  where  there 
is  any  encouragement  for  the  farmers  here 
in  Kansas  with  eggs  at  seven  cents. —  O.  A. 
Wilcox,  Atwood,  Kan.  [We  do  not  know 
the  prices. — Ed.] 

Oil-Soaked  i?oosts.— I  am  much  pleased 
with  your  paper  which  I  have  been  getting 
for  the  past  three  months.  It  has  no  end 
of  valuable  information.  I  have  began 
keeping  chickens,  as  that  is  the  only  poul- 
try I  am  prepared  to  keep  on  account  of  the 
locnlity  of  my  grounds,  but  I  intend  to 
keep  pure  breeds  after  this  season,  and 
think  1  will  begin  about  midwinter.  I  will 
buy  trios  of  what  fowls  I  want  and  mate 
them  for  breeding.  As  regards  roosts  in  a 
hen  house  how  are  roui  d  s  acker  rods  which 
have  been  used  in  pumping  oil  wells?  1 
put  some  of  them  in  for  roosts  thinking 
they  would  be  good  on  account  of  the  oil 
that  is  in  them  as  they  are  soaked  with  it. 
— J.  K.  Graham,  Oil  City,  Pa.  [The  oil- 
soaked  roosts  are  excellent,  and  will  keep 
the  lice  off.— Ed.] 

Poultry  House.— I  built  a  poultry  house 
from  my  own  ideas,  with  the  view  of  mak- 
ing it  as  warm  as  I  could.  I  first  lowered 
the  floor  one  foot  below  the  ground,  and 
built  up  eight  inch  brick  walls,  two  feet 
high,  then  started  studtling  on  top,  seven 
feet  high,  and  veneered  the  outside  with 
brick,  sheeted  the  inside,  and  filled  the  four 
inch  space  with  dry  s,rwdu*t.  Now,  in 
your  judgment  would  it  be  warmer  if  1  re- 
move the  sawdust  and  sheeting,  and  use 
tar  paper,  then  sheeting  on  top  of  same. 
Thi  roof  is  sheeted  closely  aud  =hingled,but 
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not  sheeted  on  the  inside.  The  floor  is  paved 
with  brick,  and  grouted  with  cement.  I 
would  like  your  idea  as  to  how  I  could  im- 
prove so  as  to  make  it  warmer.  I  have  no 
ventilator  at  all  except  an  cast  window 
that  I  can  open  at  any  time. — John  T.  Gill, 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  [We  do  not  see  how  you 
can  make  it  warmer,  and  we  doubt  if  you 
couid  improve  it. —  Ed.] 

Well  Worth  It.— If  your  paper  contained 
nothing  but  the  answers  to  corrsspondents 
on  the  last  page  it  would  be  well  worth  its 
price  to  any  lover  of  poultry.—  Mrs.  0.  W. 
Henderson,  Yankee  Jims,  Cal. 

A  Ten  Cent  Standard.— By  all  means  let  us 
have  a  ten  cent  standard."  It  wTill  be  hailed 
with  delight  by  the  "one  breed"  men.  I 
am  a  delighted  reader  of  the  Poultry 
Keeper.— James  A.  Millard,  Bluj}  City, 
Tenn. 

Sure  Death  to  Lice. — I  will  give  my  remedy 
for  lice.  Id  is  Mortimer's  Death  to  Lice, 
made  by  Mr.  W.  P.  Mortimer,  Pottsville, 
Pa.  It  knocks  lice  like  magic,  and  since  I 
have  used  it  the  lice  have  been  scarce 
around  my  place. — A.  Leeds,  Baltimore, 
Md. 

Double-Yolked  Eggs.— I  have  a  pullet  that 
has  been  laying  double-yoked  eggs  all  win- 
ter, and  she"  recently  broke  the  record  by 
laying  an  egg  containing  three  yolks,  and 
flic  still  continues  to  lay  double  yolks. — J. 
M.R..  Columbus,  Montana.  [The  hen  is 
too  fat.  It  is  a  common  occurrence  with 
very  fat  hens. — Ed. 

Gape  Extractors.— I  think  the  gape  ex- 
tractors for  curing  chicks  of  gapes  one  of 
the  best  inventions  made.  1  never  could 
raise  any  until  I  saw  the  advertisement  in 
some  poultry  journal  and  sent  for  them. 
My  neighbors  bring  their  c'.iicks  to  me  to 
cure,  and  I  have  been  sent  for  four  miles  to 
doctor  ths  chicks.  I  doctored  sixty-four  in 
one  afternoon  without  losing  a  single  one. — 
Mrs.  Sarah  J.  Sitzenberg,  Centerbury, 
Ohio. 

Killing  Mites. — I  have  been  watching  your 
paper  for  a  receipt  to  kill  mites,  and  failed, 
but  happened  to  get  one  which  I  think  is 
good.  It  is  as  follows :  "Make  a  strong  tea 
of  pennyroyal  leaves  (or  take  two  ounces 
of  the  oil)  and  two  ounces  of  carbolic  acid, 
and  add  it  to  one  gallon  of  rain  water. 
Then  spray  your  henhouse  with  it.  This 
may  be  of  some  value  to  your  readers. 
This  vicinity  is  alive  with  the  pests. — S.  B. 
Cropper,  Jamesport,  Mo. 

A  Hard  Egg.— I  send  you  by  mail  to-day 
a  package  containing  the  yolk  of  an  egg 
which  was  cut  from  a  hen  of  one  of  my 
neighbors.  There  was  one  more  as  large, 
and  several  as  large  as  a  common  egg.  Can 
you  tell  the  cause  ?  The  hen  was  sold  and 
has  been  fed  once  in  a  while  with  pounded 
glass  (enough  in  itself  to  kill  a  hen),  and 
was  quite  fat.  She  walked  with  her  head 
in  the  air  as  if  counting  stars. — M.  H.  Rog- 
ers, West  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Early  Broilers  Pay.— The  poultry  business 
is  very  dull  here  at  present,  that  is  to  say, 
eggs  are  low,  scarcely  paying  for  feed. 
They  are  lower  than  I  have  ever  known 
them  in  this  ;?tate.  I  ship  100  miles  to  San 
Francisco,  pay  forty-five  cents  freight  per 
sase  of  thirty  dozen  eggs,  five  per  cent, 
commission  ;  the  eggs  selling  at  twelve  and 
one-half  cents  per  dozen.  I  sold  broilers 
ten  days  less  than  three  months  old  at 
|525  per  dozen;  old  hens  $3  per  dozen. 
This  shows  that  earlv  broilers  pay, — J.  A. 
McCure,  Watsonville,  Cal. 

World's  Fair  Premiums. — I  noticed  that 
Mr.  E.  J.  Bull  asked  a  question  that  has  al- 
ways been  a  mystery  to  me,  and  that  is 
how  so  many  breeders  of  the  same  kind  of 
fowls  could  all  get  premiums  at  the  World's 
Fair.  I  have  only  Plymouth  Rocks  and 
White  Holland  turkeys.  I  paid  $2.50  for 
thirteen  White  Holland  Turkey  eggs  last 
spring  and  raised  six,  and  also  raised  tur- 
seys  from  the  common  stock,  but  last  fall  I 
§old  all  but  the  White  Holland,  and  shipped 
them  west,  getting  $40.  It  is  a  good  cli- 
mate here  for  poultry,  the  lice  being  our 
worst  pest. — Mrs.  Mary  E,  Ludlow,  Man- 
ning, Kan. 

Could  Not  Digest  The  Eggs.— About  ten 
lays  ago  I  missed  two  nest  eggs  but  re- 
:ently  w'hile  two  ''niggers"  were  cutting  a 
pile  of  cord  wood  they  came  across  a  large 
micken  snake.  They  cried  out  "snake, 
make."  I  heard  them  and  told  th  -m  to 
5 ill  it.  They  said  they  were  afraid,  so  I 
picked  up  a  switch  about  five  or  six  fee., 
long  and  ran  to  the  pile,  and  there,  between 
;wo  sticks  I  found  him.  1  struck  him  on 
.he  head  and  killed  him.  I  cut  him  in  two 
ivith  an  axe,  and  found  my  nest  eggs  but 
'■hey  were  too  hard  to  digest  being  china 
?ggs.  The  snake  was  sixty-one  inches  long 
— E.  Boyle,  Marshall,  Texas. 

An  Inoubator  Regulator.— You  must  have 
t  mighty  popular  paper,  for  your  note  in 
nay  number,  regarding  my  electric  device 
!or  incubators,  has  caused  me  to  be  flooded 
ivith  inquiries  and  stamps  from  all  over 
the  country.  Novices,  like  myself,  who 
want  "full'descriptions ."  Now,  life  is  too 
short  to  answer  them  all,  although  I  would 
like  to,  and  therefore  have  written  some 
that.  I  would  try  and  send  description  for 
your  June  number,  which  I  will  do  if  I  can 
once  get  at  it,  for  my  scheme  is  neither 
wonderful  nor  new.  Some  of  these  chaps 
claim  to  have  schemes  like  mine,  too. 
Now,  why  don't  they  send  them  to  you.  I 
am  just  as  anxious  to  learn  as  the  rest. 


There  is  nothing  so  beneficial  as  an  ex- 
change of  ideas.  I  sat  up  two  nights  in  a 
cold  damp  cellar  watching  my  incubator, 
which  gave  my  inventive  faculties  a  ter- 
rible stimulus,  and  I  can  now  regulate  the 
whole  thing  high  or  low,  without  getting 
out  of  bed.  Let  others  do  the  same  thing, 
and  we  will  soon  have  an  incubator  that 
requires  no  attention  at  a1\.^-E.  M.  Smith, 
Atlantic  Highlands,  JV.  J.  [We  will  pre- 
sent the  device  as  soon  as  cut  can  be  made 
of  it— Ed.] 

Raising  Chicks  by  Hand. — I  am  a  subscriber 
and  reader  of  vour  valuable  paper,  and  in 
reading  it  I  find  many  valuable  instruc- 
tions about  my  chicks.  I  have  fifty-three 
well-bred  chicks  about  four  weeks  old,  and 
now  have  seventy-five  eggs  set.  As  soon  as 
the  eggs  hatch  I  take  the  chicks  and  raise 
them  by  hand.  Out  of  fifty  four  chicks  I 
have  lost  one  by  being  stepped  on.  It  is 
extra  trouble  to  raise  them  by  hand  but  it 
is  better  to  take  more  pains  with  them  than 
to  let  the  hen  have  them  and  loose  half. 
For  their  roost  I  have  a  box  ;!0x34:x36 
inches,  with  the  front  raited  up  all  but  an 
opening  the  length  of  the  box  and  about  a 
foot  high.  When  in  the  box  thev  are  safe 
from  all  rain  or  dangers.  I  would  advise 
other  poultry  raisers  to  take  more  pains 
and  raise  more  chickens. —  Clark  Spencer, 
Denison,  Tex. 

Uses  Hens  for  Hatching. — I  have  hatched 
over  300  chicks  this  spring,  and  have  about 
200.  They  die  when  about  a  week  or  ten 
days  old,  from  bowel  trouble.  If  I  can  find 
a  remedy  or  a  preventative  I  would  lose 
but  few  chicks.  I  feed  equal  parts  of  corn 
meal  and  shorts,  browned  in  the  oven,  and 
wet  with  skim  milk,  and  bread  crumbs  oc- 
casionally, and  a  little  lean  meat  twice  a 
week.  I  hatch  with  the  hen,  and  give  them 
from  twelve  to  fifteen  chicks  apiece.  My 
hens  seldom  came  off  with  less  than  twelve 
chicks,  and  I  have  had  four  hens  hatch  fif- 
teen a  piece  this  spring:  every  egg  I  gave 
them.  My  hens  are  Lahgshans  ana  Brown 
Leghorns  crossed  with  Langshans.  I  think 
the  cross  makes  the  best  layers.  Have  sold 
from  ten  to  fourteen  dozen  eggs  a  week  all 
winter,  but  our  climate  is  very  mild,  and 
also  very  damp.  I  am  almost  couvinced 
since  reading  your  paper  that  it  is  the 
dampness  ails  my  young  chicks. — Mrs.  B. 
Mason,  Independence,  Oregon.  [Probably 
the  large  lice  on  the  head  are  doing  mischief 
also. — Ed.] 

Good  Luck  With  Chickens. — I  have  been 
breeding  poultry  on  a  small  scale  for  the 
last  twenty  years.  I  raise  from  100  to  300 
fowls  a  year,  and  I  am  about  to  start  on  a 
larger  scale.  I  find  it  a  good  study.  We 
can  always  learn  something  new.  I  have 
also  got  up  an  incubator  that  I  can  hatch 
from  ninety  to  ninety-five  per  cent,  of  all 
fertile  eggs  every  time.  If  you  will  accept 
of  it  I  will  send  you  dimensions  of  same.  It 
may  be  of  some  use  to  some  readers  of  the 
Poultry  Keeper.  It  is  my  own  experi- 
ence and  my  own  getting  up.  It  is  heated 
by  circulating  pipes  connected  to  a  small 
copper  boiler  outside  of  the  incubator.  I 
also  have  a  very  simple  brooder  for  my 
young  chicks.  I  only  lost  two  chicks  out 
of  one  brood  last  year,  one  with  bowel 
complaint,  and  the  other  got  something  too 
large  in  its  throat.  When  I  came  to  ex- 
amine it  I  found  a  large  piece  of  oyster 
shell  which  it  had  tried  to  swallow  had 
stuck  in  the  throat.  I  have  a  great  many 
poultry  books  but  I  saw  some  copies  of  the 
Poultry  Keeper  and  they  seemed  to 
strike  the  nail  right  square  on  the  head  on 
poultry  business . — E.  F.  Straub,  Frank- 
ford,  Pa. 


PERCH  AND  DROPPINGS  BOARD. 

We  give  an  end  view  only  because  it  is 
made  plain.  A  A  is  an  end-piece  of  two- 
inch  board,  twenty  inches  long  and  six 
inches  wide.  B  B  are  the  bottom  boards, 
one  inch  thick  and  twelve  inches  wide ; 
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PERCH  and  droppings-board. 


they  are  six  feet  long,  but  may  be  of  any 
length.  D  D  are  ihe  legs,  twenty-two 
inches  long,  and  G  the  perch. 

When  in  position,  the  top  of  the  drop- 
pings-board is  open  like  a  trough,  as  A  A 
is  only  an  end-piece,  B  B  running  the  whole 
length.  The  droppings  are  removed  with 
a  hand  shovel,  or  through  an  opening 
placed  anywhere  in  the  bottom.  The  nests 
can  be  placed  under  this  board  as  well  as 
under  a  broad,  flat  board. 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING. 

When  incubators  are  used  there  is  often 
great  difficulty  to  secure  a  large  number  of 
eggs,  and  operators  are  disposed  to  accept 
any  kind  that  they  can  get,  the  result  be- 
ing that  some  eggs  hatch  well  while  others 
fail.  Then  the  incubators  are  condemned 
as  at  fault,  when  really  the  cause  is  due  to 
the  eggs.  When  we  consider  that  no  two 
eggs  are  alike,  and  that  the  eggs  in  an  in- 
cubator may  come  from  as  many  as  a  hun- 
dred hens,  it  is  plain  that  the  matter  of  col- 
lecting and  selecting  eggs  is  one  of  the  most 
important  connected  with  hatching  chicks 
for  market. 

When  an  egg-drawer  is  tilled  with  eggs 
it  requires  but  a  glance  over  them  to  notice 
the  great  dissimilarity  of  sizes  and  shapes. 
While  they  are  in  the  egg  drawer  is  the 
time  to  pick  them  over,  for  ihey  can  then 
be  easily  compared.  All  eggs  of  odd  and 
peculiar  shape,  very  small,  very  large,  or 
which  differ  from  the  normal  egg,  should 
be  removed  and  the  drawer  filled  again. 
The  object  should  be  to  secure  eggs  of 
normal  size,  smooth  shells,  regular  shapes, 
and  as  near  perfect  as  appearance  will 
indic  ate.  There  is  no  way  of  knowing  the 
fertile  from  the  infertile  eggs  urtil  they 
have  been  in  the  incubator  for  or  five  days, 
so  as  to  test  them  with  an  egg-tester. 

When  collecting  eggs  from  neighbors, 
examine  the  hens  in  the  yards.  If  they  are 
clumsy  and  fat  the  eggs  will  mostly  be  in- 
fertile. The  male  should  be  active  and 
vigorous.  If  the  hens  are  on  a  free  range 
and  are  enabled  to  exercise  on  clear  days,  it 
is  an  advantage,  and  it  is  better  to  en- 
deavor to  le.irn  if  the  stock  is  inbred  or  un- 
healthy. 

One  of  the  best  plans  to  adopt  is  for  you 
to  procure  pure-bred  stock,  and  when  your 
young  males  are  matured,  go  to  each 
neighbor  and  trade  one  of  your  males  for 
his  scrub  and  sell  the  scrub.  It  may  be 
expensive  for  you  at  the  time,  but  not  if 
you  expect  to  use  eggs  for  hatching  from 
those  yards,  as  you  will  thus  improve  the 
stock.for  your  benefit  and  add  vigor  by  the 
outcross,  thus  securing  better  hatches, 
more  rapid  growth  of  chicks,  higher  prices 
and  larger  profits. 


THE  STUBBLE-FIELDS. 

If  a  flock  of  hens  performed  no  service 
but  that  of  securing  the  waste  grain  of  the 
stubble  fields,  it  would  be  a  great  advan- 
tage in  their  favor.  There  is  an  enormous 
loss  of  grain  at  harvesting,  as  much  cannot 
be  secured,  and  the  animals  cannot  utilize 
it.  When  the  hens,  turkeys,  ducks  and 
geese,  and  we  may  include  the  guinea,  are 
given  a  free  range  over  the  stubble-fields, 
they  wi'l  convert  the  grain  left  on  the 
ground  into  poultry  and  eggs.  This  will 
be  clear  gain,  and  the  young  weeds  and 
grass  will  also  be  consumed.  When  the 
hens  can  have  the  privilege  of  foraging.they 
keep  in  the  best  condition  for  producing 
eggs,  and  the  large  amount  of  food  picked 
up  and  consumed  is  only  indicated  by  the 
heavy,  full  crop  when  they  come  up  at 
night.  If  they  can  be  put  to  such  good 
service  on  the  stubble-field,  they  are  valu- 
able on  all  kinds  of  farms. 


CHEAP  EGGS  AND  THE  COST. 

Eggs  being  low  in  price  do  not  pay.  Such 
is  a  frequent  expression.  It  is  only  dur- 
ing the  winter,  however,  that  the  prices 
are  high,  and  the  very  low  prices  occur 
only  during  the  summer.  We  believe  that 
a  larger  profit  is  secured  during  the  sum- 
mer than  in  winter,  and  we  are  willing  to 
admit  that  prices  are  as  low  as  they  will 
fall,  also.  In  winter  the  hens  lay  fewer 
eggs  than  in  summer  (a  fact  demonstrated 
by  the  high  prices  attained),  hence  we 
must  affirm  the  proposition  that  the  far- 
mer has  more  eggs  to  sell  in  summer. 
Now,  it  is  the  cost  of  the  eggs  that  must  be 
considered  in  preference  to  numbers  and 
prices.  The  poultry-house  in  winter  must 
be  made  warm,  the  food  and  water  for  the 
hens  must  be  supplied  regularly,  and  the 
labor  bestowed  upon  the  flock  is  quite  an 
item,  while  the  cost  of  the  food  is  very 
great.  Disease  is  also  more  prevalent,  and 
it  is  seldom  that  more  than  a  portion  of  the 
flock  will  be  producers.  In  the  summer 
season  the  hens  can  secure  nearly  the  whole 
of  their  food  for  themselves,  they  will  lay 
a  large  number  of  eggs,  and  but  little  labor 
and  care  is  necessary.   The  food  consumed 


is  of  a  kind  that  really  costs  nothing,  as 
grass,  seeds,  young  weeds,  worms  and  re- 
fuse is  used  in  preference  to  grain  or  othei 
foods. 

Eggs  in  slimmer,  therefore,  are  produced1 
for  a  very  nominal  sum,  and  on  some  farms 
they  are  produced  literally  atno  cost  what- 
ever, the  prices  obtained  being  all  profit. 
It  matters  not  what  a  comparison  of  prices 
obtained  in  summer  and  winter  may  show, 
the  farmer  is  benefitted  only  so  far  as  that 
which  he  secures  as  profit  is  concerned. 
Cheap  eggs  also  mean  cheap  food,  cheap 
labor,  and  cheapness  in  the  cost  in  every 
department.  Every  farmer  is  willing  to 
admit  that  his  hens  give  him  no  concern  in 
warm  weather,  as  they  are  then  able  to  do 
more  for  themselves  than  he  can  do  for 
them,  and  the  flock  pays  in  summer  be- 
cause the  cost  is  reduced  to  the  minimum 
figure. 

A  -LITTER"  OF  EGGS. 

It  has  been  claimed  that  a  hen  will  begin 
to  sit  as  soon  as  she  has  laid  her  "litter"  ol 
eggs.  .Tus  how  many  eggs  it  may  require 
to  constitute  a  "litter"  is  undecided.  Some 
place  it  at 'ixl een  and  others  at  thirty  or 
more.  Our  experience  is  that  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  a  "litter,"  and  that  hens  will 
lay  from  early  spring  until  they  molt  in 
the  fall,  is  they  are  judiciously  fed  so  as  not 
to  make  them  loo  fat.  The  breeds  known 
as  non-sitters  lay  a  large  number  of  eggs 
without  offering  to  sit,  but  such  breeds  are 
usually  very  active  and  keep  in  good  con- 
dition through  their  foraging  habits,  but 
we  have  made  the  Brahmas  lay  during  the 
whole  year  also,  without  sitting,  by  keep- 
ing them  in  exercise  and  feeding  them  so 
as  to  prevent  them  from  becoming  too  fat. 
Whenever  a  hen  lays  one  or  two  dozen  of 
eggs  and  begins  to  sit,  it  is  not  because  of 
there  being  an  end  to  her  "litter,"  but  that 
she  is  overfed.  There  is  no  "litter"  of 
eggs.  A  hen  can  be  made  to  lay  right  on, 
no  matter  to  which  breed  she  belongs,  and 
to  derive  the  most  from  hens  they  should 
be  fed  judiciously,  so  as  to  keep  them  in 
healthy  condition  without  being  overfat. 


A  TEST  WITH  LAYING  HENS. 

Perhaps  it  is  safe  in  stating  that  a  large 
majority  of  those  who  keep  poultry  are  of 
the  opinion  that  in  order  to  have  the  hens 
under  the  best  conditions  for  laying,  a  male 
must  be  in  the  yard  with  them.  If  eggs 
are  desired  with  the  object  of  hatching 
chicks  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  male  with 
the  hens,  but  as  hens  will  lay  as  many  eggs 
when  no  males  are  present  as  when  with 
them,  the  feeding  of  a  lot  of  useless  male8 
may  be  discarded.  Recent  experiments  by 
Mr.W.  P.Wheeler.at  the  New  Y'ork  experi- 
ment, Station,  Geneva,  in  which  he  selected 
four  yards  of  pullets,  in  order  to  test  the 
value  of  the  males, demonstrated  that  males 
are  entirely  unnecessary.  In  fact.the  pullets 
in  yards  containing  no  males  not  only  layed 
more  eggs  than  did  the  pullets  that  were 
with  males,  but  also  produced  eggs  at  less 
cost. 

The  demonstration  of  this  fact  by  an  act 
ual  test  will  effect  a  revolution  in  the  keep 
ing  of  laying  hens.  It  means  a  saving  of 
food,  less  disposition  to  quarrel,  better 
keeping  qualities  of  the  eggs,  and  a  cheap- 
ening of  the  cost  of  the  eggs,  as  well  as  a 
saving  of  the  space  occupied  by  males 
which  should  be  given  to  hens  or  pullets 
Those  who  desire  to  hatch  chicks  can  selec  t 
a  dozen  of  the  best  females  and  confine  them 
in  a  yard  with  a  pure-bred  male.  As  one 
male  can  sire  a  thousand  chicks  in  one  year, 
it  is  plain  that  but  few  males  are  necessary 
The  usual  practice  is  to  allow  one  male 
with  ten  hens,  which  compels  the  feeding  of 
a  hundred  males  if  as  many  as  a  thousand 
hens  are  retained.  The  greatest  advantage 
derived,  in  addition  to  the  increase  of  eggs 
and  the  saving  of  food,  labor  and  space,  is 
that  eggs  from  hens  not  with  males  will 
keep  three  or  four  times  as  long  as  will 
eggs  from  hens  that  are  with  males.  If  eggs 
are  to  be  preserved,  it  is  detrimental  to 
keep  males  in  the  flocks.  When  it  is  con- 
sidered that  a  large  number  of  males  be- 
come expensive  and  that  the  hens  will  pro- 
duce more  eggs  when  the  males  are  not 
present,  and  also  that  the  problem  of  pre- 
serving eggs  is  solved  by  keeping  no  males, 
the  farmer  should  hereafter  make  it  a  rule 
to  do  away  with  males  entirely,  unless 
chicks  are  to  be  hatched.  With  the  non-sit- 
ting breeds,  w  here  eggs  only  are  desired, 
and  not  chicks,  the  male  is  a  useless  mem- 
ber of  the  flock. 
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MR.  MONGER'S  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 

We  give  an  illustration  of  a  breeding  pen 
of  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  from  Mr.  F.  M. 
Hunger,  De  Kalb,  Illinois,  who  has  long 
been  known  as  on  enterprising  breeder  of 
Barred  and  White  Plymouth  Rocks, 
Leghorns,  Langshans,  Bronze  Turkeys  and 
other  breeds.  His  winnings  at  shows 
would  fill  a  column,  and  he  has  been  a 
breeder  for  many  years.  Mr.  Hunger  is 
editor  of  tha  Foultry  Chum,  one  of  the 
brightest  paper  published  in  the  interest 
of  poultry,  and  was  Secretary  of  the  as- 
sociation which  held  the  annual  shows  in 
the  great  Exposition  Building,  Chicago, 
until  the  World's  Fair  monopolized  the  at- 
tention of  exhibitors. 


need  be  given.  It  is  customary  to  give  no 
moisture  until  about  the  sixteenth  day, 
then  very  little  until  the  eggs  begin  to  pip, 
at  which  stage  plenty  of  moisture  is  given 
and  the  egg  drawer  closed. 


TAKING  THE  CHICKS  OUT. — MOISTURE. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Matheny,  Ottawa,  Minn.,  de- 
sires to  know  when  it  is  best  to  take  the 


CLOGGING  OF  THE  NOSTRILS. 

Mr.  H.  L.  Parkus,  Otisville.  Mich.,  has  a 
difficulty  in  his  flock  which  many  readers 
will  recognize  on  reading  his  letter  below, 
and  it  is  a  matter  which  should  be  dis- 
cussed.  He  says: 

As  one  of  the  subscribers  of  your  Poul- 
try Keeper,  paperand  seeing  you  invite 
correspondence  on  the  subject  of  poultry,  I 
wish  to  ask  you  some  questions.  What  is 
the  name  and  cure  for  a  disease  among 
chickens  of  wliieh  the  only  notable  sign  is 
one  loud,  shrill  squeak,  generally  made 
when  eating  ?  I  often  hear  it  among  fowls 
that  so  far  as  I  know  are  well.  We  lost  a 
valuable  Plymouth  Rock  rooster  a  short 
time  ago.  I  wish  you  would  also  tell  me 
what  you  think  was  the  disease.  Symp- 


the  others.  The  remedy  is  to  inject  two 
drops  once  a  day,  in  each  nostril,  of  a  mix- 
ture of  one  pnrt  spirits  turpentine,  two 
parts  kerosene,  and  two  parts  sweet  oil. 
A  tablespoonful  of  chlorate  of  potash 
should  bo  added  to  each  quart  of  the  drink- 
ing water.  If  the  difficulty  is  not  removed 
the  result  will  be  roup. 


THE  BEGINNER'S  EXPENSES. 

When  a  beginner  desires  to  engage  in  the 
poultry  business  his  first  difficulty  is  to  es- 
timate the  expenses  to  be  incurred.  This 
is  no  easy  matter,  though  simple  enough  so 
far  as  arithmetic  may  be  used,  as  it  is  im- 
possible to  calculate  the  amount  of  loss 
from  diseases  and  ether  causes.  If  a  poul- 
try house  is  to  be  built  there  will  be  noth- 
ing in  the  way  of  adopting  a  design,  but  if 
the  cost  of  the  house  does  not  come  within 
the  bounds  of  the  capital  to  be  used,  the 
plan  will  not  serve  the  purpose.    The  feed 


Capital  is  required  to  build  the  poultry 
house,  purchase  the  stock  and  feed,  and  to 
supply  the  family  until  the  hens  begin  to 
pay,  but  it  may  require  the  loss  of  a  year 
before  such  profit  appears.  The  way  to  be- 
gin is  at  the  bottom.  Practice  with  a  small 
flock  and  gradually  enlarge,  and  in  a  year 
or  two  a  profitable  beginning  may  be  made. 
Diseases  will  be  understood,  the  best  meth- 
ods of  feeding  noticed,  and  the  most  suita- 
ble breeds  selected,  while  the  amount  nec- 
essary to  engage  in  poultry  keeping  with 
large  numbers  will  be  more  easily  estimated 
with  experience  as  an  assistant. 
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chicks  out  of  the  incubator.  He  states 
what  he  did  but  desires  to  know  where  he 
may  have  made  a  mistake.  Mr.  M.  says: 

I  think  I  have  made  a  mistake  by  taking 
out  the  chicks  before  the  hatch  is  over. 
Now  I  would  like  to  know  whether  it  is 
proper  to  take  the  chicks  out  before  the 
eggs  are  all  hatched  or  not.  The  shell  of 
some  of  the  eggs  seem  too  dry,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent the  chicks  -from  getting  out.  Please 
tell  me  why  that  is.  You  see  I  think  the 
Poultry  Keeper  can  tell  a  man  anything 
he  wants  to  know  about  poultry.  At  least 
I  would  not  think  of  trying  to  raise  poul- 
try without  it. 

After  the  eggs  begin  to  "pip"  it  is  best  to 
shut  up  the  drawer  and  not  disturb  the 
batch  until  all  the  chicks  are  out.  If  any 
chicks  are  removed  the  heat  suddenly 
drops,  because  the  animal  heat  of  the  bodies 
of  the  chicks  assist  in  maintaining  the  tem- 
perature. 

So  far  as  the  shells  being  too  dry  is  con- 
cerned much  depends  on  the  air  flowing 
through.  Where  the  air  is  plentiful, 
moisture  should  be  ample,  but  if  the  air  is 
rather  motionless  little  or  no  moisture 


toms  were  inactivity,  dull  acting,  while  eat- 
ing well.  We  did  not  suppose  him  sick  till 
he  did  not  come  with  the  rest  to  eat.  We 
then  found  head  lice  on  him  of  which  I 
soon  ridded  him,  but  as  be  tried  to  eat, 
something  was  wrong  in  the  throat.  He 
would  hold  up  his  head  and  gape  after 
swallowing  and  a  watery  slime  would  often 
drop  from  the  mouth.  Towards  the  last 
of  his  sickness  he  often  made  a  noise  simi- 
lar to  a  child  with  croup  and  would  swal- 
low nothing  only  as  we  poured  it  down 
him  and  a  large  amount  of  the  light  colored 
substance  now  ran  from  the  mouth.  Drop- 
pings were  light  colored.  We  have  another 
Plymouth  Rock  rooster  that  does  not  seem 
well ;  his  appetite  has  never  failed,  though 
he  is  inactive.  His  tongue  is  light  colored, 
very  small  and  hard  on  its  tip.  He  is  one 
of  the  fowls  that  makes  the  peculiar  noise 
of  which  I  asked  you.  I  shall  look  for  an 
answer  to  my  queries  through  your  paper. 

The  sound  is  really  a  sneeze,  or  an  effort 
to  rid  the  nostrils  of  accumulated  matter 
The  dry  tongue  is  the  result  of  breathing 
through  the  open  mouth,  and  the  difficulty 
is  due  to  colds,  probably  from  an  overhead 
draught  at  night.  The  bird  that  died  was 
no  doubt  fat,  and  sooner  succumbed  than 


may  vary  in  price  and  destroy  the  total  ar- 
rived at  as  being  sufficient  in  that  direction, 
and  the  hens  may  not  lay  at  all,  thus  en- 
tailing a  complete  loss. 

So  many  mistakes  are  made  in  venturing 
without  experience  that  it  should  be  a 
warning,  but  the  reason  is  that  persons 
have  been  taught  that  money  can  be  made 
in  the  poultry  business  with  little  capital 
and  by  any  one,  which  only  induces  the 
worker  in  the  city  to  endeavor  to  better  his 
condition  by  abandoning  his  occupation  to 
engage  in  poultry  keepiug,  the  result  being 
that  where  one  may  succeed  dozens  fail. 
This  does  not  signify  that  there  is  no  profit 
in  poultry,  but  alack  of  the  experience 
necessary  to  success.  The  want  of  sufficient 
capital  and  the  time  required  to  learn  how 
to  avoid  mistakes  lead  to  loss, but  there  are 
some  who  persevere  in  the  attempt,  man 
age  to  endure  the  difficulties  of  the  bejrin- 
ning,  and  in  the  end  find  themselves  able 
to  make  a  profit,but  it  is  because  they  have 
paid  well  in  time  and  money  in  order  to 
learn  what  to  do. 


CAPONS  AT  SIX  CENTS  A  POUND. 

The  great  capon  industry,which  has  bee* 
a  source  of  considerable  income  to  the 
farmers  near  Russiaville,  Ind.,  says  the  In- 
dianapolis Journal,  for  several  years,  has 
met  a  sad  fate  this  year  on  account  of  the 
general  financial  depression.  The  business 
has  grown  to  no  small  proportions,  having 
made  rapid  increase  during  the  past  two 
years.  Almost  every  farmer  in  the  country 
had  pens  ranging  from  50  to  150  birds  ready 
for  this  spring's  market,  and  fully  ex- 
pected to  fill  his  part  of  the  contract  made 
with  the  caponizers  last  fall,  which  con- 
tract pledged  the  payment  of  ten  cents  per 
pound  for  the  live  capons  for  February  de- 
livery, and,  as  great  care  is  necessary  to 
winter  them  and  properly  fatten  them 
for  market,  much  hard  work  has 
been  done  to  get  them  ready  to  sell. 
Jesse  Hobson,  the  veteran  caponizer,  and 
the  man  who  introduced  the  business  in  this 
section,  had  about  twenty  hands  engaged 
last  fall,and  succeeded  in  performing  the  op- 
eration on  over  17,000  young  roosters  at  an 
expense  of  over  $1,400,  and  had  his  capons 
ail  contracted  at  a  fair  profit  and,  as  he 
thought,  to  responsible  dealers,  but  it  ap. 
pears  now  that,  on  account  of  the  fatal 
drop  in  the  capon  market  in  New  York  and 
other  Eastern  cities,  the  contractors  refuse, 
by  some  technicality  in  their  contract,  to 
take  the  stuff  off  his  hands,  and  as  Mr. 
Hobson  has  no  capital  to  make  his  contract 
good  he  has  been  forced  to  cancel  them 
thereby  losing  his  year's  work  and  the 
work  of  his  employees.  L.  M.  HcDauiel 
bad  also  engaged  over  eight  thousand  and 
for  the  same  reason  had  to  rescind  his  con- 
tracts. Several  other  smaller  dealers  have 
made  several  thousand  capons,  and,  taken 
altogether,  it  would  create  a  loss  to  the 
capon  raisers  of  almost  $20,000.  Local 
dealers  are  taking  in  the  capons  this  week 
at  six  cents  per  pound,  which  is  40  per  cent 
discount  off  the  contract  price.  The  farm- 
ers are  taking  the  matter  as  calmly  as  could 
b !  expected  under  the  circumstances. 


GUESS  WORK— DIARRHOIA  IN  CHICKS. 

We  have  to  guess  at  facts.  Readers  seem 
to  not  understand  that  they  should  not 
omit  details.  A  lady  in  Chicago  sends  us  a 
few  lines  for  advice,  saying: 

"  I  have  lost  100  chicks,  two  weeks  old, 
from  diarrhoea.  I  kept  them  in  a  brooder. 
Do  you  know  of  a  remedy,  or  what  caused 
the  disease '(" 

How  can  we  know  when  the  writer  says 
nothing  about  how  the  chicks  are  fed,  how 
often,  their  age,  kind  of  brooder,  heat  of 
brooder,  etc.  A  brooder  will  not  do  the 
harm.  Bowel  disease  may  be  caused  by 
lack  of  heat,  improper  feeding,  and  many 
other  circumstances.  We  are  unable  to  do 
more  than  guess  in  the  above  case,  and 
hence  we  suppose,  as  it  is  summer,  that  the 
lady  has  fed  too  often,  and  not  allowed  a 
variety,  but  we  are  not  sure. 


INDIGESTION  AND  LICE. 

When  fowls  are  affected  with  lice  one 
may  look  for  all  other  ills  to  follow  Hrs. 
T.  L.  Moore,  of  Rockport,  Texas,  makes  a 
statement  of  a  difficulty  in  her  flock  which 
is  given  by  her  as  follows: 

"  Will  you  please  state  what  is  the  mat- 
ter with  my  chicks  and  what  to  do  for 
them '{  Their  crops  become  swollen  aud 
seem  to  be  packed  with  food,  yet  I  feed 
them  very  little  soft  food,  and  my  hens 
stand  around  and  sleep.  I  feed  them 
twice  a  day,  and  not  very  much  then,  so 
that  it  cau't  be  they  are  too  fat.  They  al- 
ways eat. 

The  difficulty  is  probably  due  to  lice,  es- 
pecially the  large  lice  on  the  heads.  1  c  may 
be  added  that  in  warm  climates  indigestion 
may  result  when  the  hens  are  fed  too  much 
grain,  and  debility,  from  lice,  impairs  di- 
gestion. 
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A  GREAT  EGG  FARM. 


The  Establishment  of  Mr.  J-  A.  Finch,  at 
Takoma  Park,  near  Washington,  D.  C. 


J.  A.  FIKC3. 

In  describing  li is  methods  Mr.  J.  A. 
Finch,  Takoma  Park,  D.  C,  allows  us  to 
use  tbe  illustrations  of  li  is  place,  his 
articles  first  appearing  in  American  Far- 
mer, Washington.  Mr.  Finch  states  that 
in  order  to  help  others  he  gives  a  few  in- 
structions, and  says: 

Use  no  moisture  in  the  incubator  until 
the  eggs  show  the  first  pip.  The  first  week 
the  humidity  shou  Id  be  forty  degrees;  the 
second  forty-five,  the  first  four  days  of  the 
last  week  fifty,  the  last  three  days  seventy- 
live.  Run  the  temperature  at  101,  and  no 
higher,  the  thermometer  resting  on  eggs  in 
the  center  of  egg  chamber.  This  will  give 
a  good  hatch — about  ninety  per  cent,  of 
fertile  eggs  and  sometimes  greater. 

Now,  the  fault  of  poor  hatches  in  many 
cases  is  due  to  the  place  where  the  incu- 
bator is  located.  If  in  a  cellar,  it  may 
register  82  degrees  in  humidity.  It  can  be 
seen  at  once  that  to  dry  out  an  Incubator 
tilled  with  500  eggs  by  letting  in  82  degrees 
humidity,  it  will  be  imposssble  to  reduce 
the-nuni'idity  to  40  degrees.  Therefore  tbe 
room  should  be  ventilated,  so  that  the  air 
would  be  under  tbe  operator's  control. 

The  proper  way  for  one  who  wishes  to 
raise  chickens  on  a  large  scale  would  be  to 
build  an  incubator  house  on  the  same  plan 
of  an  incubator,  so  that  the  room  would 
not  be  subjected  to  atmospheric  influences, 
and  the  temperature  of  room  should  be  80 
degrees,  and  the  humidity  40  degrees,  as 
above  mentioned,  and  by  opening  or  closing 
the  ventilator  in  the  incubator  one  can  tell 
when  the  eggs  have  evaporated  enough,  by 
comparing  the  airspace  with  the  diagram. 
It  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  contents 
of  the  egg  to  be  reduced  in  order  to  give 
the  chicken  room  to  grow  and  turn  in  the 
shell.  If  not,  it  will  grow  so  large  that, 
when  the  21st  day  arrives,  it  will  be  unable 
to  pip,  and  if  it  does,  nine  times  out  of  ten 
it  will  die  in  the  shell 

If  you  run  the  incubator  at  104  or  10a 
degrees,  a  large  number  will  pip  on  the 
eiguteenth  or  nineteenth  days,  and  these 
will  have  to  stay  in  the  incubator  until  the 
end  of  the  twenty-first  day,  which  will 
weaken  tbem  so  that  they  will  be  liable  to 
die  within  a  week. 

Running  incubators  at  a  high  tempera- 
ture necessitates  the  brooder  to  be  also  run 
high,  which  is  apt  to  make  the  chfcks 
6tupid  aud  produce  leg  weakness. 

To  brood  chickens  successfully  there 
should  be  plenty  of  room,  as  well  as  the 
right  degree  of  heat.  A  brooder  house 
heated  by  hot  water,  built  after  the  follow- 
ing dimensions,  I  believe  will  give  satisfac- 
tory results. 

A  house  20  by  60  feet,  built  on  a  slope 
facing  the  south  or  southeast,  if  ground 
permits,  four  feet  high  at  the  eaves  on  the 
south  side,  eight  feet  to  the  crown  aud 
seven  feet  to  tbe  eaves  on  the  north  side,  a 
tongue-aud-groove  floor  laid  twelve  feet 
wide  the  entire  length  of  buildiug,  with  a 
four-fcot  walk  running  the  length  of  the 
house  on  the  north  side.makes  a  convenient 
brooder  house.  Four  feet  from  the  walk 
have  your  brooder  pipes  laid  lengthwise  of 
the  building.  For  the  first  fifteen  feet  use 
eight  one-inch  pipes  four  inches  apart  and 
eight  inches  from  the  floor, covered  with  a 
lid,  the  same  as  diagram.  Attach  rows  of 
<lrapery  to  the  lid  so  that  they  will  hang 
down  between  the  pipes  to  wit'hin  two  and 
a  half  inches  of  the  floor;  cut  in  pointed 
strips  so  as  to  enable  the  little  chicks  to 
nestle  under  the  drapery  with  comfort, and 
this  will  also  allow  them  to  run  through  to 
the  scratching  portion  of  the  pen,  which  is 
filled  in  with  gravel.  Reserve  the  four 
feet  between  the  brooder  pipes  aud  the 
walk  for  feeding. 

The  second  fifteen  feet  of  house  should 
have  six  pipes,  the  third  fifteen  feet  four 
pipes,  and  for  the  remainder  of  the  house 
the  temperature  of  the  room  will  be  suffi- 
cient. The  first  fifteen  feet  lengthwise  of 
buildinir  should  be  divided  into  three  pen^ 
of  five  feet  each.  Have  partitions  four  feet 
high,  the  first  foot  being  a  base  board  and 
J  he  three  remaining  feet  wire  of  one  inch 


mesh;  entrance  from  the  walk  through 
doors  made  of  the  same  wire.  A  sash  3x0 
feet  should  be  in  the  roof  directly  over  each 
pen  near  the  eve  of  the  south  front.  A 
small  sash  twenty-four  inches  square 
should  be  placed  at  the  front  end  of  pen, 
resting  on  the  floor,  to  be  used  as  a  door, 
sliding  either  way,  through  which  the 
chickens  have  access  to  the  outdoor  runs 
when  the  weather  permits.  All  the  sash 
iu  the  house  should  be  covered  with  a  thin 
coat  of  whitewash  on  the  inside  to  shield 
the  chicks  from  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun. 
Hundreds  of  chickens  are  killed  when  two 
weeks  old  by  the  sun,  aud  the  attendant  is 
at  a  loss  as  to  the  cause.  By  placing  a 
thermometer  on  the  floor  where  the  sun 
focuses,  it  will  often  register  as  high  as  160 
degrees,  and  the  little  chicks  will  huddle 
upon  this  spot  by  the  hour.  The  room 
being  at  a  temperature  of  seventy  degrees, 
it  will  readily  be  seen  that  the  difference 


week— about  a  half  pound  chopped  fine  to 
fifty  chicks  from  one  to  three  weeks  old; 
increase  amount  of  meat  according  to  age. 

A  bill  of  fare  can  be  made  from  the  fol- 
lowing foods :  cracked  wheat,  cracked  corn, 
buckwheat,  oats,  hard-boiled  eggs,  sun- 
flower seed,  bread  crumbs,  lean  meat 
chopped  fine,  steeped  clover  hay  mixed 
with  bran,  cornmeal  (scalded)  mixed  with 
a  little  sand,  green  food— consisting  of 
cabbage,lettuce  heads, sugar  beets — chopped 
tine,  occasionally  a  few  onions,  changing 
about,  so  they  will  not  get  the  same  food 
each  day.  Small  chicks  should  be  fed  every 
two  hours  the  first  week,  second  week 
every  three  hours,  after  that  three  times  a 
day.  Always  keep  plenty  of  litter  in  tbe 
pens,  such  as  leaves,  chaff,  or  cut  straw, 
and  plenty  of  clear  sand.  Clean  out  under 
the  brooder  pipes  and  the  feeding  space 
every  morning.  Feed  so  that  they  will  eat 
all  up  clean,  change  their  drinking  fountain 
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between  160  degrees  and  seventy  degrees, 
being  ninety  degrees,  would  cause  the 
chicks  to  become  chilled,  and  it  would  be 
certain  to  give  them  bowel  complaint. 

The  first  week  the  temperature  should 
register  ninety-three  degrees  under  the 
brooder  pipes  three  inches  from  the  floor ; 
tne  second  week,  eighty-five  degrees  ;  the 
third  week,  eighty  degrees ;  the  fourth 
week,  seventy-five  degrees,  and  after  that 
the  temperature  of  the  room,  seventy  de- 
grees, will  be  warm  enough.  The  temper- 
ature of  the  brooder  house  should  vary  no 


three  times  a  day,  and  use  whitewash  plen- 
tifully. By  following  these  rules  careiully 
you  will  be  able  to  turn  out  broilers  with 
profit. 

There  are  farms  in  close  proximity  to  our 
cities  that  could  be  used  for  establishing 
colonized  henneries,  which  would  pay  a 
greater  profit  for  the  amount  of  capital  in- 
vested than  any  other  branch  of  industry. 

"Within  the  past  five  years  a  number  of 
our  leading  financiers  of  Boston ,New  York, 
and  Philadelphia,  who  own  fine  farms.have 
gone  into  the  poultry  business  for  profit. 


SECTIONAL  VIEW  OF  HOUSE  AND  RUN. 
A,  a  walk.    B,  outside  entrance  to  walk.    C,  entrance  from  walk  colony  section.    D  nest  boxes. 

ping  board.    F,  roosting  poles.    G,  scratching  space.    II,  outside  run. 

more  than  an  incubator,  and  no  more  than 
fifty  chicks  should  be  kept  in  each  pen. 

FEEDING  CHICKENS. 

This  part  of  the  business  requires  great 
care  and  watchf uluess.  One  must  know 
what  is  required  to  build  up  a  strong  body 
in  order  to  produce  a  broiler  of  one  and 
one-half  pounds  in  ten  weeks.  A  great 
deal  depends  upon  the  breed.  Asiatic  fowls 
or  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  and  Wyan- 
dottes  are  the  best  for  broilers,  as  they 
feather  slowly,  consequently  developing 


E,  drop- 


Dr  Green,  of  Boston,  owns  a  plant  in  the 
State  of  New  Hampshire,  whose  brooders 
and  incubators  have  a  capacity  of  over 
200,000  broilers  a  year.  He  also  keeps  15,- 
000  hens  and  4,000'ducks.  This  plant  rep- 
resents the  investment  of  $120,000  capital. 

Ex-Vice  President  Morton,  of  New  York, 
has  a  very  fine  plant  on  the  Hudson. 
Among  others  are  Wm.  K.  Vanderbilt, 
Augustus  Belmont,  T.  A.  Havemeyer,  Jr., 
Robert  Colgate,  George  Peabodv  Wetmore 
and  Sydney  Dillon  Ripley.  There  are  a 
few  men  on  Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  who  sup- 
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quicker  in  bone  and  muscle.  Avoid  feather- 
producing  food  as  much  as  possible  until 
they  are  six  weeks  old. 

I  would  advise  for  the  first  six  weeks  to 
feed  two-thirds  nitrogenous  and  one-third 
carbonaceous  foods  ;  after  that  reverse  the 
foods,  which  will  give  a  good  broiler  at  ten 
weeks.  ThiB  does  not  apply  to  laying  fowls. 
Twenty-four  hours  after  the  chickens  are 
hatched, feed  rolled  oats  the  first  six  hours ; 
then  a  few  bread  crumbs  moistened  with 
scalded  milk,  at  a  temperature  of  sixty  de- 
grees. After  the  first  feed  of  moist  food, 
place  your  fountains  of  water  iu  the  runs, 
it  being  the  same  temperature.  Keep  the 
water  at  this  temperature  for  one  week, and 
in  no  case  give  cold  water.  Never  let  the 
chicks  run  outside  unless  the  sun  is  warm. 
If  the  wind  is  blowing  strong  keep  them  in 
and  throw  small  grain  in  the  scratching 
portion  of  the  pen,  with  a  cabbage  sus- 
pended about  three  inches  from  the  floor  as 
green  food  for  them  to  pick  at.  Always 
keep  them  busy.     Give  meat  three  times  a 


ply  New  York  City  with  over  $1,000,000 
worth  of  eggs  and  poultry  annually.  On 
the  Pacific  Coast  poultry  "ranches  are  be- 
coming quite  numerous 

Mr.  Georse  Hills,  on  Puset  Sound,  keeps 
00,000  chickens,  20,000  turkeys,  4,000  geese, 
10,000  ducks  and  a  large  flock  of  pigeons. 

I  mention  a  few  to  show  that  since  ex- 
President  Hayes  advocated  the  poultry  in- 
dustry as  a  profitable  one,  rapid  strides 
have  been  made  ift  this  business. 

To  those  who  have  large  farms  witrn'n 
twenty  miles  distance  of  cities  of  25.000  in- 
habitants, and  would  like  to  utilize  them 
for  profit  by  adding  the  poultry  industry,  I 
would  suggest  the  following  plan,  which  I 
know  from  practical  experience  would  pay 
a  large  profit ;  Colonize  2,000  hens  of  a  good 
laying  breed  into  colonies  of  twelve  hens 
(no  roosters)  each.  The  house  to  be  par- 
titioned off  so  that  each  colony  will  have 
bouse  room  12x15  feet,  outside  runs  12x125 
feet,  with  fencing  eight  feet  high,  boarded 
up  two  feet,  with  six  foot  wire  (two  inch 


mesh)  on  top.  Have  fruit  trees  set  out 
through  centre  of  runs  for  shade.  Hen- 
house to  be  built  similar  to  brooder  house. 
Keep  300  hens  for  breeding  purposes  on 
same  plan  as  above,  with  ten  hens  and  one 
rooster  for  each  run.  Select  out  the  best 
pullets  to  renew  your  laying  stock, aud  sell 
the  remainder  for  broiler's.  With  a  good 
breed  and  proper  feeding  for  egg  produc- 
tion, 2,000  hens  will  realize  §8,000  annually 
on  eggs  alone.  The  surplus  chickens  raised 
from  the  breeding  pens  will  give  over  15,- 
000  broilers  after  deducting  out  2,000  pullets 
to  renew  laying  stock;  which,  selling  on  an 
average  of  twenty  cents  a  pound,  will  give 
$4,500. 

The  guano  gathered  from  the  hens  would 
amount  to  over  $1,400  annuallv.  Cost  of 
labor  for  plant  of  this  kind  is  $1,200;  feed, 
$1,300;  raising  broilers,  *1,050;  interest  on 
money  invested,  $io;).  Tbtal  expense, 
$4,300.  Total  receipts,  $13,900.  Net  profit, 
$;i.60O. 

With  good  men  of  experience  and  the 
same  close  attention  as  given  to  commercial 
pursuits,  the  above  figures  may  be  realized. 


MEAT0M  QUICK  TIME. 

More  meat  can  be  produced  in  the  short- 
est time  from  the  duck  than  from  any  other 
living  thing  on  the  farm.  The  farmer  who 
has  a  drake  and  six  ducks  will  get  some- 
thing like  800  or  1,000  eggs  from  them  in  a 
year,  and  he  can  set  tbe  eggs  under  hens 
and  have  ducklings  from  the  time  the  first 
lot  comes  out,  which  is  often  as  early  as 
February,  until  late  in  summer.  It  should 
not  cost  over  six  cents  to  produce  a  pound 
of  duck  meat,  and  they  grow  so  rapidly  as 
to  leave  chicks  far  in  the  rear.  A  duck- 
ling should  weigh,  if  forced,  four  pounds 
in  eight  weeks.  We  have  had  them  to  gain 
a  pound  in  one  week. 

Of  course  we  had  the  Pekins,  and  used 
only  the  largest  and  best  we  could  procure 
for  breeding  purposes,  and  we  have  raised 
hundreds  that  never  saw  water  except  in  a 
trough,  no  ponds  or  streams  being  used. 
No  quicker  way  of  supplying  meat  for  the 
farmers'  table  can  be  suggested  than  for 
him  to  hatch  out  a  large  lot  of  ducklings, 
and  he  can  get  a  good  price  for  all  he  may 
sell.  Roast  duck  is  a  better  dish  than  salt 
pork,  and  can  be  had  just  as  cheaply,  as  the 
duck  can  be  raised  on  the  same  food  that  is 
required  for  producing  pork. 


TOO  MUCH  SURPLUS.. 

Look  over  your  flocks  of  old  and  young 
birds  and  endeavor  to  estimate  their  value, 
both  for  the  present  and  in  the  future. 
Here  are  perhaps,  several  hundreds  of 
young  chicks  hatched  late  in  the  season. 
They  are  not  large  enough  for  sale  as  roast- 
ers, are  too  large  for  broilers,  and  will  not 
reach  maturity  in  time  to  prove  useful  as 
layers.  What  is  the  object  in  retaining 
them  ?  They  certainly  will  not  bring  any 
larger  profit  later  on,  for  the  reason  that 
while  they  are  increasing  iu  weight  the 
prices  are  going  down,  but  they  are  con- 
suming food  all  of  the  time  they  are  kept  on 
the  farm.  The  profits  are  often  wasted  by 
feeding  more  fowls  than  should  be  allowed. 
When  a  hen  is  not  laying  she  is  expensive, 
and  when  a  chick  is  so  young  that  it  has  to 
follow  behind  the  market  prices  it  never 
overtakes  them,  and  might  as  well  be  sold 
at  one  time  as  another.  Keeping  too  many 
chicks  only  crowds  the  adults.  There  may 
be  plenty  of  room  for  a  limited  number, 
but  there  is  usually  too  much  surplus.  The 
largest  profit  is  secured  by  those  who  sell 
off  their  surplus  chicks  as  soon  as  they  dis- 
cover that  prices  are' going  down. 


PRESERVING  GREEN   FOOD  FOR  WIN- 
TEH. 

How  to  preserve  green  food  is  no  longer 
a  problem.  Use  grass,  clover,  corn  fodder, 
(the  blades  only),  cabbage,  turnip  tops, 
beet  leaves  or  any  green  material  that  the 
hens  will  accept,  but  use  only  such  sub- 
stances as  are  fully  matured,  but  not  dry  ; 
that  is,  do  not  use  materials  that  have 
seeded,  but  only  such  as  are  in  the  milky 
stage,  or  just  when  the  seeds  are  about  to 
form.  Cut,  all  the  material  fine,  half-inch 
lengths,  and  pack  it  iu  a  barrel,  hogshead 
or  box  that  is  tight  and  Strong  enough  to 
resist  pressure.  Have  a  loose  top  that  will 
drop  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  barrel  or 
whatever  receptacle  may  be  used,  but 
which  nearly  fits  in  tne  top,  only  it  must 
not  be  too  tight  to  go  into  the  barrel.  Place 
this  head  on  the  green  material,  aud  put  a 
few  heavy  stones  on  the  head,  so  as  to  give 
pressure  on  the  materials,  which  will  ex- 
clude the  air.  More  green  food  can  be 
added  :i>  the  contents  press  down.  The 
food  w  ill  keep  a  year,  and  can  be  used  from 
,  time  to  time  as  required,  replacing  the  cov- 
ering as  of.  en  as  a  portion  of  the  contents 
are  removed. 
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Post-Office,  Parkesburg,  Pa. 

P.  H.JACOBS,  Editor. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 

To  Tni  Poultry  Keeper  on  business  or  in  rela- 
tion to  articles  or  manuscript  for  publication  must  bo 
sddreosed  to 

The  Poultry  Keeper  Company, 

Parkesburg,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


Give  us  your  experience  in  poultry  keep- 
ing.  Let  others  know  of  it. 


Too  much  grease  will  kill  chicks.  Two 
drops  on  the  head  of  a  chick  will  suffice. 


We  sell  the  new  Standard  for  $1.00.  The 
price  is  fixed  by  the  American  Poultry  As- 
sociation. 

Wanted. — Some  one  to  edit  the  already 
edited  (?)  Standard.  Those  seeking  a  job 
need  not  apply. 

Lice  can  be  kept  down  by  spraying  the 
hen  house  with  kerosene  emulsion  or  with 
pure  kerosene. 


Some  of  our  readers  write  us  for  ten  cen^ 
Standards.  There  are  none.  We  only 
Btated  there  ought  to  he  some. 


The  New  Homestead  is  a  new  venture  at 
Knoxville,  Tenu.  The  editors  are  Messrs. 
J.  J.  Duncan  and  E.  E,  Page, 


It  is  reported  that  Ex-editor  Cloud,  ot 
■the  Poultry  News,  is  now  a  teacher  in  a 
Sunday-school  at  Kenustt  Square,  Pa. 


The  Tar-Heel  PouUryman  is  the  latest 
■addition  to  the  list.  It  is  published  by 
Mr.  E.  L.  Simmons,  at  Shelby,  N.  C 


The  St.  Johns,  N.  F,,  Poultry  Associa- 
tion already  has  200  members,  and  is  grow- 
ing* Mr.  Andrew  Glendenuing  is  secretary . 


Anyone  sending  tw-o  stamps  to  P.  H. 
Jacobs,  Hammonton,  N.  J-,  will  receive 
plans  of  a  hot-water  incubator  free  of 
charge. 

The  Second  Annual  Show  of  the  New 
Mexico  Poultry  Association  will  be  held  at 
Albuquerque,  December  24th  to  29th  in- 
clusive. 


When  an  editor  makes  an  error  in  the 
"Errata"  he  must  be  very  careless  or  did 
no  editing  at  all.  And  yet  he  wanted  the 
job.  _____ 

A  'POULTRY  association  has  been  organ- 
ized at  Abbeville,  S.  C,  and  will  hold  a 
show  the  coining  winter.  Mr.  R.  S.  Link  is 
secretary. 

To  allow  dull  times  to  keep  you  from 
your  poultry  paper  is  poor  economy.  It 
costs  only  one  cent  a  week  and  it  may  save 
you  a  hundred  dollars. 

And  now  already  Hose-comb  Buff  Leg- 
horns are  advertised.  We  did  not  find 
them  in  the  standard,  though  nearly  every- 
thing else  seemed  to  have  gotten  in. 


The  Floyd  Poultry  Club,  Maurice,  Iowa, 
will  hold  a  show  this  year,  and  already  800 
birds  have  been  promised.  The  Club  shows 
indications  of  great  enterprise  in  its  opera- 
tions. 


We  make  due  allowance  for  bad  spelling 
and  eirors,  but  we  draw  the  line  on  lead 
pencils  and  writing  on  both  sides  of  the 
•sheet  when  intended  for  publication.  We 
are  unable  to  .read  lead  pencil  marks. 


The  New  Hampshire  Poultry  Associa- 
tion will  hold  it  next  show  at  Concord, 
January  9th  to  11th,  inclusive.  The  mem- 
bership has  largely  increased  and  the  pros- 
pects for  the  future  are  bright. 


We  have  arranged  with  Mr.  G.  A.  McFet- 
tridge,  Stroudsburg,  Pa.,  well  known  as  the 
author  of  McFettridge's  book  on  duck  rais" 
ing,  to  answer  inquiries  relating  to  ducks, 
the  replies  to  be  given  in  our  "Bureau  of 
Information." 


The  Dog  Fancier,  in  its  June  issue,  has 
a  cut  of  a  St.  Bernard  dog,  and  states  the 
height  at  3634  inches.  We  would  suggest 
that  the  figures  be  revised.  Such  a  dog 
would  not  need  any  advertising.  The 
owner  must  have  had  an  Indian  rubber 
tape  line. 

When  judges  (?)  fall  out  over  the  meth- 
ods of  judging  what  are  the  rag,  tag  and 
bobtail  to  do  ?  With  comparison,  standard 
score  cards  and  decimals  all  in  a  heap,  the 
prospects  looks  very  unfavorable  for  the 
best  bird  in  the  show. 


Webster  &  Hannum,  Cayenovia,  N.  Y., 
received  a  medal  at  the  World's  Fair  on 
their  bone  cutters,  and  they  are  not  slow  in 
letting  everybody  know  it.  Their  cutters 
were  well  displayed,  and  attracted  atten- 
tion. 

Comparison  judging  brings  only  the  best 
birds  to  a  show,  and  does  not  fill  up  the 
show  room  with  a  lot  of  trash  to  be 
"scored."  The  man  who  has  to  get  a  judge 
(?)  to  score  his  birds  should  not  style  him- 
self a  breeder. 

The  mysterious  prescriptions  have  been 
followed  by  a  fee  for  advice  by  mail.  In 
the  Poultry  Keeper  advice  is  gratis,  and 
also  by  mail,  if  the  writer  will  pay  the  pos- 
tage. This  paper  is  intended  to  accommo- 
date its  subscribers.  • 


The  Committee  on  Buff  Cochin  Standard 
should  have  done  better.  The  male  must 
have  a  "rich,  deep,  clear  buff"  plumage 
except  the  tail,  which  should  be  a  "rich, 
deep,  buff"  (not  clear)  or  copperish  bronze 
(whatever  that  means).  Why  should  the 
tail  not  be  clear  in  plumage  also. 


The  "  full  returns  of  the  census  report 
for  1890,  show  258,871,125  chickens,  10,844,- 
060  turkeys,  8,440,175  geese,  7,544,080  ducks, 
and  818,249,201  dozens  of  eggs.  All  of  this 
in  one  year,  and  worth  %200,000,UOO,  nearly 
as  much  as  the  wheat  crop.  Great  is  the 
poultry  industry. 

We  have  been  unable  to  find  any  paper 
in  Philadelphia,  at  the  address  named, 
claimed  to  be  edited  by  the  individual  who 
was  expelled  from  the  A.P.A.  The  place  is  a 
small  news  agency,  about  the  size  of  a  large 
box,  and  we  saw  only  a  boy  and  a  lot  of 
periodicals.  Inquiry  failed  to  develop  the 
supposed  journal. 

Since  its  building  was  destroyed  by  fire 
the  Reliable  Incubator  Co-,  of  Quincy,  111., 
has  been  up  and  doing.  We  have  received 
several  complimentary  letters  regarding  it 
during  the  mouth,  also  fac-simile  letters 
from  Messrs.  Louis  Lander,  26th  and  East 
Ave.,  Erie,  Pa..;  E.  H.  Grace,  Sedalia,  Mo., 
and  VV.  L.  Walling,  Waco,  Texas,  who  used 
the  Reliable  and  mention  it  highly. 

Ox.i>  roosters  sell  at  about  four  cents  a 
pound  now,  which  will  barely  pay  the 
freight  and  commissions  of  selling  them.  It 
shows  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  retain  them 
until  late  in  the  season,  as  they  entail  a  loss. 
But  the  appetite  is  not  regulated  by  the 
price,  and  roosters  are  expensive  luxuries. 
A  male  to  twelve  hens  is  about  correct,  and 
if  he  is  active  the  male  may  be  mated  with 
twenty  hens.   

Fish  is  a  very  acceptable  food  to  the 
hens,  and  those  living  along  the  seacoast 
should  take  advantage  of  its  plentifulness. 
Tim  dried  ground  fish  may  also  be  used,and 
even  the  salted  article  is  excellent,  provided 
it  is  well  soaked  so  as  to  remove  all  of  the 
salt.  Ground  fish  is  very  cheap,  and  may 
be  fed  in  connection  with  ground  meat  or 
mixed  with  ground  grain  and  made  into 
dough.  It  serves  as  a  change,  and  although 
some  maintain  that  fish  imparts  a  fishy 
flavor  to  eggs  and  to  the  flesh,  we  doubt  if 
it  is  sufficient  to  be  recognized  by  any  but 
an  expert. 


The  Cape  Ann  Poultry  Association  wDl 
hold  a  show  in  February.  The  following 
are  the  officers :  President,  A.  F.  Harvy ; 
Vice  Presidents,  D.  I.  Robinson,  A.  P.  Luf- 
kin,  Bennet  Griffim,  Chas.  E.  Story,  A.  S. 
Garland,  Wm.  H.  Kinsman,  Wm.  H.  Per- 
kins, Samuel  G.  Pool;  Secretary,  Gen.  E. 
Merchant;  Treasurer,  B.  W.  Smith,  Jr.; 
Auditor,  Chas.  E.  Story. 


We  can  easily  see  how  great  is  the  assist- 
ance the  farmer  receives  from  poultry  and 
eggs.  Over  §200,000,000  a  year  is  not  to  be 
sneered  at.  It  shows  the  value  of  such 
"small"  business  as  poultry  raising.  Many 
farmers  are  content  to  raise  twenty  bushels 
of  wheat,  at  fifty  cents  a  bushel,  on  an  acre 
of  land,  and  plow,  seed,  harrow  and  harvest 
the  crop,  when  a  flock  of  twenty-five  hens 
on  an  acre  would  give  a  larger  profit. 


The  Sprngue  Commission  House,  218  S. 
Water  street,  Chicago,  report  that  owing  to 
so  many  people  being  out  of  work  poultry 
prices  are  not  as  good  as  they  should  be. 
Eggs  in  June  were  12  cents,  old  hens  8 
cents,  . spring  chickens  15  to  20  cents,  ducks 
8  cents,  spring  ducks  15  cents.  The  quota- 
tions are  per  pound.  This  house  is  one  of 
the  oldest  and  most  reliable  in  that  city,and 
if  good  prices  can  be  obtained  they  will  be 
sure  to  do  it. 

The  greatest  frauds  are  the  articles  pub- 
lished by  journals  that  are  sent  them  from 
advertising  agents.  We  receive  advertise- 
ments from  such  agents,  and  nearly  all 
have  a  "  write  up,"  to  go  in  ffee,  but  they 
go  into  our  waste  basket.  When  we  recom- 
mend anything  we  prefer  to  know  a  little 
something  about  it.  The  Poultry 
Keeper  does  no  business  with  advertising 
agents  except  upon  conditions  of  our  own. 
They  caunot  "  dead  beat "  on  our  columns. 


Mr.  AV.  C.  Alexander,  Everest,  Kan- 
sas, ships  fowls  by  freight.  He  has  shipped 
birds  nearly  200  miles,  and  they  arrived  in 
good  condition.  It  may  be  mentioned  that 
when  birds  are  delivered  to  a  railroad  com- 
pany, properly  cooped,  and  in  good  condi- 
tion, they  cannot  be  delayed,  or  they  will 
die,  hence  the  company,  being  common 
carriers,  must  forward  the  birds.  We 
simply  mention  this  as  our  construction  of 
the  matter. 

Eggs  are  judged  by  their  external  ap- 
pearances by  customers.  They  have  no 
way  of  satisfying  themselves  that  eggs  are 
fresh,  except  by  the  cleanliness  of  the 
shells.  A  newly  laid  egg  has  a  bloom  upon 
the  shell  which  indicates  freshness,  but 
disappears  as  the  egg  is  kept.  Eggs  be- 
come discolored  by  coming  in  contact  with 
filthy  nests,  and  it  is  a  sure  indication  that 
the  poultry  house  and  nests  are  seldom 
cleaned  or  attended  to  when  the  shells  of 
the  eggs  are  discolored. 


The  breeders  and  fanciers  at  Houston, 
Texas,  have  organized  a  poultry  associa- 
tion, to  be  known  as  the  "  Magnolia  Poultry 
Association,  of  Houston,  Texas."  1  he  ©ffi- 
cers  are  endeavoring  to  get  the  State  Poul- 
try Association  to  exhibit  at  Houston,  and 
it  is  believed  that  they  will  succeed.  The 
officers  of  the  Magnolia  Association  are  as 
follows:  Prest.,  A.  Hamelin  ;  1st  V.  Prest., 
C.  G  Glass;  2nd  V.  Prest.,  C.  G.  Fitze; 
Secretary,  E  E.  Bell ;  Treas.,  F.  W.  Liskow ; 
Ex.  Com.,  F.  C.  Formey,  J.  Hablizel,  J. 
Becker,  W.  French  and  O.  K.  Fitze. 


We  have  failed  to  find  any  cholera  in  this 
country  for  ten  years.  Wherever  we  have 
heard  of  a  case  of  cholera  we  have  gone 
there.  In  every  instance  it  proved  to  be 
roup  or  indigestion.  Bear  in  mind  that 
cholera  "kills  or  cures"  within  thirty-six 
shur.  No  lingering  illuess,  or  gradual  ap- 
pearance. It  comes  in  a  hurry,  does  its 
work  quickly,  and  leaves.  One'  of  the 
symptoms,  and  the  surest,  is  intense  thirst, 
the  birds  drinking  enormous  quantities  of 
wrater.   

Complaints  are  made  that  lice  often 
attack  chicks  in  the  incubators.  Now  as 
lice  cannot  come  from  nothing  it  must  be 
admitted  thai  there  is  a  source  from  whence 
they  increase.  Lice  in  incubators  are  due 
to  the  use  of  eggs  from  nests  that  are  in- 
fested with  lice  and  no  better  place  than 
the  warm  incubator  can  be  found  for  pro- 
pagating them.  The  remedy  is  to  thorough- 
ly wash  and  inspect  all  eggs  used. 


Bantams  are  sometimes  kept  in  the  yard 
with  Brahmas  and  Plymouth  Rocks,  under 
the  belief  that  the  breeds  cannot  unite, 
owing  to  the  difference  of  size.  It  is  a 
mistake  to  have  them  together,  for  while  a, 
cross  may  not  be  effected  in  every  case,  yet 
it  does  happen  sometimes,  and  both  flocks 
are  injured.  We  have  seen  cross-bred  birds 
that  were  produced  by  Bantams  and  Brah- 
mas, and  crosses  frequently  occur  when 
Bantams  and  Wyandottes  are  permitted  to- 
run  together.  The  proper  way  to  keep 
Bantams  is  to  provide  a  separate  place  for 
them. 

The  Vermont  Poultry  Association  will 
hold  its  second  annual  show  at  St.  Johns- 
bury,  January  16th  to  18th,  inclusive.  The 
following  is  a  list  of  the  officers:  Presi- 
dent, Geo.  P.  Moore,  St.  Johnsbury ;  Vice 
Presidents,  W.  L.  Swett,  St.  Johnsbury;  J. 
L.  Perkins,  Burlington;  S.  W.  Corse, 
Montpelier,  H.  C.  Wilson,  Lyndonville; 
F.  T.  Forsaith,  West  Concord;  W.  N. 
French,  New  Haven ;  George  Davis,  East 
Montpelier ;  W.  E.  Mack,  Woodstock;  H. 
Heath,  Piermont;  N.  H. ;  A.  T.  Evans, 
Lyndonville;  Recording  Secretary  and 
Treasurer,  AV.  B.  Eastman,  St.  Johnsbury ; 
Corresponding  Secretary,  ,C-  F.  Boynton  ; 
St.  Johnsbury  ;  Executive  Committee,  J.  C. 
Underwood,  St.  Johnsbury ;  E.  F.  Starkey, 
Lyndonville;  H.  H.  Carr,  Fremont  Ran- 
uey,  St.  Johnsbury  ;  C.  F.  AVheeler,  Bur- 
lington ;  E.  H.  Hallett,  St.  Johnsbury  Cen- 
tre; B.  K.  Graves,  Waterford ;  A.  A. 
Miles,  H.  B.  Daniels,  T.  H.  Underwood,  St. 
Johnsbury ;  Auditor,  J.  H.  Brackett,  St. 
Johnsbury. 

EFFECTS  OF  MOISTURE. 

Too  much  moisture  is  shown  by  the 
chickens  being  "swelled"  to  an  unnatural 
size,  says  the  Reliable  Poultry  Journal. 
We  have  taken  eggs  from  a  machine  with 
dead  chickens  in  them,  where,  when  the 
shell  was  broken  the  dead  chicken  would 
immediately  bulge  out  beyoud  the  level  of 
the  shell.  The  air  space  was  entirely  filled 
up  with  the  swelled  chick.  This  was  ab- 
normal and  meant  "too  much  moisture." 

Tos  little  moisture  is  shown  by  an  under- 
sized chick  in  the  shell,  a  tough,  leathery 
membrane  next  to  the  inner  side  of  the 
shell,  a  dry,  brittle  shell  and  an  uncom- 
monly large  air  space.  These  dead  chicks 
are  entirely  formed,  showing  that  they  did 
not^smother  to  death,  but  they  are  small 
aud  weakly  and  were  unable  to  pip  their 
their  way  through  the  toughened  mem- 
brane and  hardened  shell.  There  should 
be  enough  moisture  supplied  to  keep  this 
membrane  tender  and  the  shell  from  getting 
hard  and  brittle. 

KEEPING  EGGS. 

If  eggs  are  desired  from  certain  hens  for 
hatching,  and  you  get  but  a  few  a  day, 
which  compels  you  to  wait  until  you  have 
a  sufficiency,  you  can  keep  them  for  six 
weeks,  and  they  will  hatch,  by  placing  the 
eggs  on  a  rack  in  a  cool  place— the  cooler 
the  better— and  turning  them  over  three 
times  a  week.  If  you  wish  to  preserve 
eggs,  in  order  to  retain  them  until  prices 
are  higher,  keep  them  in  the  same  manner, 
but  first  remove  all  males  from  the  flock, 
as  eggs  from  hens  not  with  males  will  keep 
three  times  as  long  as  eggs  that  are  fertile. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  keep  eggs  longer 
than  three  or  four  months,  as  prices  will 
become  higher  before  the  expiration  of 
that  time. 

EGGS  WITHIN  EGGS. 

AVe  have  published  scores  of  letters  such 
as  the  following,  which  is  from  Mr.  J.  H. 
Rowe,  Halburton,  N.  T. 

Perhaps  the  following  would  be  of  inter- 
est to  the  readers  of  the  Poultry  Keeper. 
AVe  were  shown  a  few  days  ago  what  was 
to  us  a  curiosity  in  the  egg  line.  To  all  ap- 
pearance it  was  an  ordinary  double-yolked 
egg,  but  the  yolks  upon  being  drawn  out 
through  a  small  hole  in  the  end  of  the 
shell,  there  was  discovered  inside  another 
egg  of  the  average  size,  perfect  in  every 
way,  with  a  sound  hard  shell.  AVe  person- 
ally weighed  the  combination  after  the 
yolks  of  the  outside  shell  were  drawn,  and 
it  weighed  two  ounces.  Before  they  were 
removed  it  weighed  five  ounces.  This  egg 
is  in  possession  of  one  of  my  neigh bors,and 
can  be  seen  at  the  present  time. 

It  has  happened  many  times,  and  such 
eggs  are  often  sent  us  as  curiosities.  It  is 
due  to  the  hens  being  in  an  abnormal  con- 
dition— too  fat — caused  by  overfeeding  and 
confinement,  Any  hen  will  do  the  same 
occasionally  when  too  fat. 
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INDICATIONS  OF  HEALTH. 

A  healthy  fowl  always  has  a  red  comb, 
md  the  color  is  a  deep  scarlet  just  as  the 
nens  and  pullets  begin  to  lay.  As  the  hen 
reaches  the  end  of  her  period  of  laying  the 
comb  is  reduced  In  size,  and  the  color  be- 
comes lighter.  Should  the  hen  be  sick, 
from  any  cause,  the  comb  turns  pale  or 
dark.  A  dark  comb  always  indicates 
something  wrong  and  that  death  may  re- 
sult. There  is  no  such  a  disease  as  black 
comb.  The  comb  simply  changes  from  a 
red  color  if  the  bird  is  not  well.  As  long 
as  your  hens  have  red  combs,  and  are  busy 
at  work,  they  will  lay  and  give  good  re- 
sults. 


POULTRY  AND  FALL  FAIRS. 

This  is  the  time  when  managers  of  fairs 
are  arranging  dates  for  the  fall  and  sending 
out  their  catalogues  and  premium  lists.  It 
is  not  out  of  place  at  this  time  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  importance  of  giving  poultry 
more  prominence.  The  poultry  depart- 
ment is  one  of  the  most  attractive  at  fall 
fairs,  but  any  kind  of  shed  or  building 
seems,  in  the  opinion  of  the  managers,  to 
be  suitable  for  poultry.  In  fact,  fair  man- 
agers do  not  recognize  the  interests  of 
poultry  as  an  industry  worthy  of  encour- 
agement, but  consider  the  specimens  as  pet 
stock,  canary  birds,  rabbits,  Guinea  pigs, 
etc.,  being  placed  in  the  same  department, 
with  premiums  for  poultry  no  greater  than 
for  the  real  pets,  the  premium  offers  bjing 
loss  than  the  expressage  on  a  pair  of  fowls 
and  the  coop.  We  believe  it  will  be  to  the 
interest  of  the  fair  managers  to  recognize 
poultry  as  opening  an  industry  for  the  peo- 
ple, and  to  encourage  the  poultry  interests 
as  of  importance  to  the  State  and  the  peo- 
ple. Statistics,  so  far  as  estimate  can  be 
made,  show  that  poultry  adds  materially  to 
the  wealth  of  the  farmers,  and  this  would 
be  greater  with  proper  encouragement,  as 
many  farmers  are  not  familiar  with  the 
breeds  and  their  uses. 

LOST  A  BIG  PILE. 

The  following  letter  came  to  us  m  a 
hurry,  and  shows  where  some  one  made  a 
great  mistake.  It  is  from  a  former  reader 
at  Enterprise,  Kansas,  and  should  be  read 
by  all.   The  writer  says : 

"Will  you  please  give  me  a  prompt  reply 
by  mail.  I  have  50;)  chicks  hatched,  under 
hens,  and  they  are  dying  off  so  fast  t^at  I 
will  lose  all  unless  I  hear  from  you  at  once. 
They  do  nothing  but  sleep,  and"sleep  them- 
selves to  death.  I  took  the  Poultry 
Keepfr  two  years  ago  but  could  not  afford 
to  continue  it." 

So  this  reader  could  not  afford  a  sum  that 
was  less  than  five  cents  a  month,  or  one 
cent  a  week.  He  saved  fifty  cents  a  year, 
and  will  lose  500  chickens.  If  he  had  held 
on  to  his  paper  he  would  have  known  that 
two  drops  of  sweet  oil  on  their  heads 
would  kill  the  large  lice  (which  are  doing 
the  mischief),  but  he  preferred  to  find  out 
with  a  two  cent  stamp  from  a  man  whose 
paper  he  had  ceased  to  take  in  order  to  save 
one  cent  a  week.  We  are  inclined  to  be- 
lieve that  his  method  of  saving  was  rather 
extravagant. 

AVheuever  we  receive  a  letter  saying  "I 
cannot  afford  to  take  your  paper,  owing  to 
hard  times,"  we  feel  that  the  parties  are 
making  a  great  mistake,  as  a  single  article 
may  savethera  hundreds  of  dollars. 

If  you  wish  to  succeed  let  others  save 
their  five  cents  a  month,  but  let  us  advise 
you  to— stick  I 


LICE  WON'T  LET  IT  PAY. 

A  letter  from  Kirkwood,  N.  J.,  signed 
"subscriber,"  (name  should  always  be 
given),  is  very  frank,  and  the  writer  seems 
to  present  some  very  plain  facts.  lie  can 
do  nothing  with  lice,  and  so  states.  Here 
is  bis  letter: 

I'm  interested  in  poultry  rat-  ing  but  can- 
not make  it  pay  me.  I  tried  it  last  year, 
for  the  first,  and  I  could  only  getso  far,  and 
I  see  it  is  the  same  thing  again  this  year. 
My  fowls  are  mostly  Plymouth  Rocks  and 
Buff  Cochins.  They  are  healthv  looking, 
set  good  and  their  eggs  hatch  well.  I  think 
the  cause  is  the  large  lice.  I  saw  them  on 
my  little  chicks.  They  are  nice  and 
healthy  looking  when  hatched  and  until 
about  a  week  old.  and  then  they  keep  dying 
off  every  day.  I  use  Persian  "insect  Pow- 
der very  freely  on  them,  but  it  don't  seem 
to  do  any  good.  I  have  tried  several  reme- 
dies that  I  have  seen  in  the  Poultry 
Keeper  for  lice,  but  nothing  seems  lo 
amount  to  much.  My  poultry  houses  are 
Cleansed  every  other  day  and"  I  don't  see 


many  lice,  but  the  fowls  seemed  to  pick 
themselves  and  I  find  that  just  as  soon  as 
the  little  chicks  are  hatched  they  get  these 
large  lice  on  them.  I  shall  be  very  thank- 
ful to  any  one  who  will  furnish  me  with  a 
remedy  to  kill  these  lice. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  our  correspondent 
complains  of  the  large  lice.  Of  course  such 
lice  are  not  found  in  the  poultry  house,  but 
on  the  skin  of  the  heads  and  necks  of  the 
fowls  and  chicks.  They  go  from  the  hen  to 
the  chicks  as  soon  as  the  chicks  are  hatched 
and  they  kill  about  one-half  of  the  young 
turkeys  that  die.  The  remedy  is  to  rub 
sweet  oil  or  linseed  oil  on  the  heads  and 
necks  of  the  hens,  and  put  a  few  drops  on 
the  heads  of  the  chicks,  dusting  them  also 
with  insect  powder. 


SOME  EDITING  AS  WAS  EDITING- 

The  editing  of  the  Standard,  (or  rather 
the  failure  to  do  so)  has  placed  the  book  in 
a  very  ridiculous  light  before  the  breeders 
and  poultrymen. 

So  far  as  errors  made  by  the  committees 
on  breeds  are  concerned  they  must  fall  on 
the  committees,  but  even  iu  those  cases  the 
editor  (who  was  employed  to  edit)  seems 
to  have  simply  sent  in  the  copy  and  trusted 
to  the  proof  reader.  In  face  of  the  "fist- 
full  of  errors"  the  editor  of  the  American 
Fancier  had  the  courage  (it  required  cour- 
age) to  mention  as  follows  • 

The  New  Standard  of  Perfection  issued 
by  the  American  Poultry  Association  has 
at  last  made  its  tppearance.  Secretary 
Brown  wrote  us  thai  a  number  of  errors 
were  found  in  the  boi'k  and  the  following 
"errata"  is  sent  out  with  every  book. 

Page  82;  in  disqualifications, after  words, 
"in  primaries,"  add,  in  cocks. 

Page  85;  in  disqualifications,  after  words 
"decidedly  wry,"  add,  and  squirrel. 

Page  li5 ;  for  "see  page  17,'-'  read,  see 
page  18. 

.Page  191;  in  blank  space  at  the  top  of 
page,  read,  the  male. 

We  have  not  had  time  to  read  the  entire 
book,  but  if  the  above  are  the  only  errors 
in  it,  we  must  be  thankful,  and  give  editor 
Pierce  credit  for  turning  out  a  good  piece 
of  work,  considering  the  rough  material  he 
had  to  work  with.  The  book  is  printed  on 
good  paper,  is  nicely  bound  and  is  the  best 
Standard  yet  issued  by  the  old  A  P.  A. 

We  suppose  the  editor  did  not  read  the 
entire  book,  but  we  fail  to  see  the  "rough 
material."  In  fact,  the  gross  errors  were 
where  it  was  plain  siting.  Even  the 
"Errata"  contains  an  error. 

In  the  Glossary,  in  describing  cape,  the 
second  sentence  reads  thus — "The  term  is 
most  frequently  applied  to  the" — and  there 
it  ends,  the  following,  which  he  had  only  to 
copy  from  the  old  Standard,  being  left  out, 
— "Light  Brahma,  whose  cape  is  composed 
of  Black  and  white  feathers."  On  page 
ten  the  star  after  the  words  "Technical 
Terms"  still  remains,  but  the  explanatory 
matter  at  the  bottom,  that  was  in  the  old 
Standard,  is  gone.  Then  of  what  use  is  the 
star  (*)  that  remains.  The  pages  of  the 
Glossary  are  short,  some  long,  and  all  un- 
even. The  printer  should  have  charged 
about  half  price  for  his  work,  and  it  looks 
as  though  the  editor  did  not  edit  at  all. 

In  another  column  errors  are  pointed 
out  by  the  N.  E.  Fancier,  and  even  Mr. 
J.  W.  Wale,  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  in  the 
American  Fancier,  states  that  so  far  as 
the  Langshan  Standard  is  concerned  the 
work  of  the  committee  is  not  in  the  Stand- 
ard as  they  performed  it.  He  says : 

The  new  Standard  has  come  to  hand  and 
I  see  it  is  not  printed  like  the  accepted  re- 
port on  Langshans.  I,  as  chairman  of  the 
committee,wish  to  make  the  following  ex- 
planation. When  Beu  S.  Myers,  of  Craw- 
fordsville,  Ind.,  J.  F  Knox,  of  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  and  myself  talked  over  the  changes 
to  be  made,  we  concluded  to  put  the  dis- 
qualifying classes  on  Langshan  cockerels  at 
seven  pounds.  When  1  handed  in  the  re- 
port Mr.  Kundell,  of  Lamar,  Mo.,  moved  to 
strike  out,  "seven  pounds"  and  leave  it  as 
it  was  in  old  Standard,  that  is  "six  and 
one-half  pounds,"  and  the  motion  carried 
unanimously  or  nearly  so. 

In  the  Standard  weights  it  should  read 
cocks  nine  and  one-half  pounds,  instead  of 
"ten  pounds ;"  in  describing  beak  it  should 
read  in  both  male  and  female,  "Beaks  dark 
horn"  instead  of  "dark  horn"  iu  male  and 
"horn"  in  female.  Ear  lobes  in  female 
should  read  fine  iu  texture  instead  of  firm 
in  texture. 

We  cannot  see  why  such  a  botch  job 
should  be  excused,  or  such  language  •  as 
"give  Editor  Pierce  credit  for  turning  out 
a  good  piece  of  work,"  should  be  used 
when  the  "good  piece  of  work"  does  not 
exist.  If  the  printer  did  not  do  his  work 
correctly  the  A.  P.  A.  should  refuse  to  pay 
more  than  half  the  price,  and  if  the  editor 
did  not  receive  proofs  then  he  should  not 


have  accepted  the  work.  All  that  there  is 
in  the  so-called  editing  is  simply  to  ar- 
range the  matter,  and  it  is  not  two  days' 
work  for  a  man  who  takes  any  interest  in 
what  he  is  doing. 

The  probability  is  that  the  A.  P.  A.  will 
have  to  pay  about  $300  for  this  so-called 
editing,  and  pay  for  botch  work  of  the 
printer  as  well.  Hereafter  let  some  of  the 
"jobs"  go  to  a  few  other  persons  in  the 
A.  P.  A.  It  is  not  right  to  run  the  A.  P.  A. 
iu  the  interest  of  one  map. 

Either  the  editor  was  incompetent  or  he 
did  not  attend  to  his  duty.  He  can  take 
either  horn  of  the  case  he  prefers.  Rut 
the  bill  "for  services  rendered"  will  come 
»long  after  a  while  all  the  same. 


ROUP  AND  TUBERCULOSIS. 

The  following  from  the  New  York  Herald 
will  serve  to  give  our  readers  some  idea  of 
one  form  of  roup.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  some  months  back  we  claimed  that  the 
term  roup  was  largely  used  to  designate 
diseases  that  could  not  be  described  so  well 
as  by  using  the  term.  The  fact  is  that  the 
real  roup  is  scrofuhi.  The  other  ills  com- 
ing under  that  head  are  consumption, 
bronchitis,  etc  ,  though  consumption  in  its 
turn  may  apply  .to  the  bones,  lungs,  throat, 
bowels,  etc.  But  here  is  the  extract: 

•'  Mr.  Levi  P.  Morton's  fine  stock  farm  at 
'  Ellershe,'  his  country  seat  just  south  of 
tnis  place,  has  agaiu  been  visited  by  a  mal- 
ady that  threatens  the  ex-Vice  President 
with  serious  loss,  and  opens  up  a  very  im- 
portant question  for  the  consideration  of 
the  health  officers.  Inspectors  of  the  State 
Board  of  Health  only  recently  found  it  nec- 
essr^y  to  kill  many  of  Mr.  Morton's  valua- 
ble Guernsey  cattle  on  account  of  the  pres- 
ence in  his  herd  of  tuberculosis,  and  now 
from  the  same  cause,  it  is  believed,  has 
arisen  the  necessity  for  decimating  the  ex- 
Vice  President's  fine  poultry. 

He  has  several  well-known  breeds  com- 
prising many  hundred  of  fowls  on  the  farm 
and  this  department  is  under  the  control  of 
Mr.  Seeley,  one  of  his  superintendents.  It 
was  found  a  short  time  ago  that  many  of 
these  were  afflicted  by  a  malady  that  at  first 
puzzled  Mr.  Seeley  and  other  experts  who 
were  consulted,  but  which  finally  developed 
into  what  tbey  believed  to  be  tuberculosis. 

Then  there  followed  a  search  for  the 
cause  of  the  affection,  and  very  curious  rev- 
elations were  made.  It  appeared  that  most 
of  the  fowls  afflicted  were  of  the  white 
Plymouth  Rock  breed,  of  which  there  is  a 
very  large  collection,  and  further  investiga- 
tion showed  that  these  had  roamed  about 
the  fields  in  Which  last  season  were  pas- 
tured cattle  that  it  was  subsequently  found 
essential  to  the  public  health  to  kill  on  ac- 
count of  tuberculosis. 

It  i3  now  assumed  that  the  infection  was 
thus  communicated  to  the  poultry.  The 
malady  spread  with  alarming  rapidity  and 
it  was  considered  advisable  to  destroy  the 
fowl  in  which  the  tuberculosis  h^d  shown 
itself.  They  were  promptly  burned. 

More  than  four  hundred  of  the  valuable 
variety  had  up  to  to-day  been  killed  and 
thrown  into  heaps  and  cremated. 

Tuberculosis  developed  among  Mr.  Mor- 
ton's herds  last  year  and  many  or  his  valua- 
ble cattle  had  to  be  killed. 

It  was  not  generally  known  that  the 
dreaded  disease  had  become  so  widespread 
iu  this  State  until  Mr.  Thornton  introduced 
in  the  Legislature  a  bill  to  reimburse  own- 
ers of  cattle  whose  herds  had  been  de- 
stroyed by  the  Inspector  of  the  State  Board 
of  Health. 

We  have  known  White  Plymouth  Rocks 
to  be  attacked  when  other  birds  on  the 
same  ground  with  them  showed  no  symp- 
toms, and  we  will  not  believe  that  the  birds 
were  affected  by  being  on  the  range  where 
the  cattle  were  until  some  other  breed  has 
been  attacked.  Referring  to  one  of  the  an- 
imals the  article  states: 

"  The  last  visit  to  Ellerslie  was  made  by 
Dr.  Faust,  surgeon  of  the  State  Board,  ac- 
companied by  Dr.  Gardiner,  of  the  Connec- 
ticut Board  of  Health,  on  February  24th 
last.  They  killed  a  valuable  bull,  whose 
spleen  and  lungs  were  found  to  be  covered 
with  tubercle.?." 

Such  are  the  symptoms  that  we  have  no- 
ticed in  fowls.  It  is  possible  that  the  birds 
that  were  attacked  had  too  much  "  fresh 
air  "  in  winter,  as  Mr.  Seeley  is  one  of  those 
who  believe  in  the  so-called  ventilation,  as 
we  know  (being  a  next  door  neighbor  for 
years.)  and  it  is  possible  that  they  were  at 
the  end  of  the  building  and  got  "  plenty 
of  it."  Again, Mr.  Seeley  might  have  brought 
a  bird  into  that  flock  from  elsewhere,  and 
thus  introduced  the  disease. 

As  we  understand  the  above  this  hap- 
pened in  February,  and  it  is  not  unusual 
for  the  roup  to  appear  in  one  flock  only, 
when  exposed,  or  when  a  single  individual 
roosts  near  a  crack,  or  gets  an  overhead 
draught,  becoming  ill,  and  spreading  dis- 
ease to  the  others. 
One-half  the  cases  of  what  may  be  termed 


roup  is  really  consumption.  The  birds  be 
gin  to  cough,  they  become  emaciated,  lingei 
for  months,  and  die;  that  is,  if  some  im- 
pious owner  does  not  kill  them  and  send 
them  to  the  city  markets  for  the  unsophis- 
ticated denizens'  of  the  crowded  houses  to 
consume. 

WAS  HE  EXPELLED? 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  American 
Poultry  Association  one  of  the  members 
was  expelled  on  charges  presented.  As  to 
the  matter  of  whether  he  should  be  a  mem- 
ber ot  not  we  are  unconcerned.  Suffice  it 
to  say  that  we  have  lost  no  sleep  over  it. 
The  man  stated  that  he  had  at  last  "got  his- 
eyes  open,''  but  they  opened  wider  as  the 
the  case  progressed,  and  he  was  served 
rightly,  though  in  our  opinion  illegally. 

The  only  law  referring  to  the  expulsion 
of  a  member  is  Article  VII,  of  the  By-Laws 
which  reads  as  follows: 

"The  Advisory  Board  shall  have  jurisdic- 
tion over  all  disputes  (our  italics)  arising 
between  members.  Any  member  of  the  As- 
ciation  neglecting  or  rr- fusing  to  abide  by 
the  decision  of  this  board,  after  a  full 
hearing  of  both  parties,  may  be  expelled 
from  membership  in  this  Association,  in 
the  discretion  of  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee." 

The  above  is  very  plain.  It  refers  to  dis- 
putes between  members,  and  makes  no 
penalty  except  only  when  one  of  the  par- 
ties "neglects  or  refuses  to  abide  by  the  de- 
cision rendered,"  and  if  he  refuses  to  ac- 
cept the  decison  he  may  be  expelled  by  the 
Executive  Committee.  The  article  clearly 
does  not  refer  to  the  case  of  the  individual 
at  Chicago. 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  what  can  be 
done  In  such  a  matter.  A  change  in  the 
law  will  not  apply  to  matters  happening 
before  the  law  was  changed,  and  the  man 
who  paid  his  ten  dollars  for  life  member- 
ship, which  was  accepted  by  the  A.  P.  A., 
with  the  understanding  that  he  was  a  mem- 
ber under  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws 
which  he  signed,  can  seek  redress  for  dam- 
age if  the  A.  P.  A.  is  incorporated.  We  do 
not  infer  that  this  man  cau  prove  any  dam- 
age, as  he  damaged  himself  better  than  any- 
one could  have  done  it  for  him,  but  the 
law  holds  good  for  the  future. 

As  we  stated,  we  have  no  interest  in  the 
matter,  but  we  are  interested  in  the  over- 
riding of  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws, 
for  just  as  soon  as  one  of  the  laws  is  nulli- 
fied the  whole  structure  will  go  to  pieces 
with  it.  It  is  just  as  important  that  ail 
abide  by  the  laws  as  it  is  for  only  one  to  do 
so,  and  any  deviation  from  the  law  cannot 
be  enforced,  but  may  lead  to  the  ventilation 
of  A.  P.  A.  matters  in  the  courts.  If  this 
man  is  refused  his  seat  and  rights  at  the 
next  meeting  he  can  enjoin  the  whole  body 
by  law.  The  rights  of  one  man  must  be  re- 
spected as  well  as  the  rights  of  all,  and  the 
whole  body  of  membership  can  no  more 
violate  the  law  by  expelling  him  than  can 
he  to  take  forcible  possession  of  the  hall. 

The  law  should  be  changed,  and  no  doubt 
the  charges  will  be  ready.  That  he  de- 
graded himself  in  his  attacks  on  another  at 
Chicago  is  alone  enough  to  send  him  forth 
if  the  law  can  be  found  for  so  doing,  but  so 
long  as  we  have  no  such  law  we  can  do 
nothing.  Because  he  was  voted  out  as  ex- 
pelled at  Chicago  does  not  make  him  out, 
for  the  way  to  do  it  is  pointed  out  by  the 
law  above.  We  trust  that  his  eyes  are  still 
open,  as  he  says  he  got  them  open  recently, 
lor  he  allowed  them  to  be  pretty  well 
closed  at  Chicago. 

A  FIST-FULL  OF  QUESTIONS. 

A  subscriber  at  Wolf  Glade,  Va.,  sends 
us  several  inquiries,  which  we  preferred  to 
auswer  in  this  manner  for  the  benefit  of 
those  interested.   He  writes: 

1.  Which  is  the  best  for  a  poultry  yard, 
land  laying  north  or  south  ? 

2.  What  distance  can  broilers  be  shipped 
to  sell  well  ? 

3.  When  chickens  are  taken  out  of  the  in- 
cubator.do  they  require  dusting  with  insect 
powder  ? 

1.  It  is  best  to  have  the  land  sloping  to 
the  south  or  southeast,  so  as  to  get  the 
warmth  in  winter  early  in  the  morning. 

2.  H  the  weather  is  cold,  broilers  may  be 
shipped  almost  any  distance,  ever,  from 
New  York  to  Chicago,  as  they  are  never 
shipped  alive.  In  summer,  packed  with 
ice,  about  100  miles  is  far  enough. 

3.  No  insect  powder  is  required  for 
chicks  hatched  in  an  incubator.  When 
hatched  under  hens  both  hens  and  chicks 
may  be  dusted,  and  about  two  drops  of 
oil  well  rubbed  on  their  heads. 
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'ER  GOOSE. 

BY  SI  TWIST. 

Which  are  ther  fowl  that  lays  ther  egg, 
That's  most  so  big  as  a  beer  half  keg, 
Stands  all  ther  while  on  but  one  leg, 

THER  GOOSE  I 

What  animal  runs  in  one  old  rut, 
With  a  silly  waddling  attempt  to  strut, 
Showing  a  vacuum  in  its  head  piece — but, 

THER  GOOSE  ! 

What  is  ther  man  who  thinks  he's  wise, 
To  save  ther  pennies  fo-r  ever  tries, 
But  loses,  cause  he  wont  advertise  ? 

'ER  GOOSE,  PURE  AN'  SIMPLY. 


!  jvIEJJTIOjnjJGS. 


\es,  that  is  what  Uncle  Sam's  census 
-says— 258,871,125  chickens.10,844,060  turkeys 
8,440,175  geese,  7,544,0S0  ducks,  and  618,249, 

.301  dozen  eggs,  in  one  year.  . 

p.    -~ 

l£ditor  Blunck  was  rather  hard  on  Uncle 
Isaac,  in  a  recent  article,  but  destroyed  its 
force  by  deviating  from  his  text  to  indivi- 
dual mention.  All  the  same,  Blunck's  at- 
tacks on  score  cards  are  showing  up  the 
nonsense  connected  with  scoring.  We  do 
not  believe  that  Uncle  Isaac  has  done  any- 
th'agthathe  cannot  explain.  The  fact  is 
none  of  the  score  card  judges  can  come 
within  a  mile  of  each  other  five  minutes 
after  judging.  No  fowl  has  ever  been 
judged  properly  that  was  not  cut  in  every 
section,  as  no  bird  or  section  is  perfect.  No 
bird  can  score  90 — it  is  too  close  to  the  ideal. 

A  number  of  jackasical  editors  are  having 
«fuite  a  lot  of  fun  at  our  expense,  because 
we  objected  to  women  and  cats  in  the  poul- 
try yard,  and  we  do  not  propose  to  stand 
like  a  mushroom  and  get  hammered  in  that 
sort  of  style.  The  cat  seeias  to  be  friend- 
less, but  the  women  are  not  in  the  same 
predicament.  We  know  of  a  poultry  house 
belonging  to  a  friend,  (not  ours  or  Uncle 
Mike's)  that  is  half  full  of  droppings, 
swarming  with  lice,  and  will  give  any  live 
woman  all  the  work  she  wants.  First  come 
gets  the  job.  We  do  not  publish  any  cook- 
ing or  cake  department.  We  allude  to 
work,  hard  work,  outside,  in  the  poultry 
business. 

Uncle  Mike  says  that  if  that  Dutchman, 
Yacoh  Pulsifier,  or  somethiugof  that  sort, 
will  step  down  to  Hammonton,he  will  hear 
(or  feel)  of  something  to  his  advantage. 

We  do  not  believe  in  feeding  too  much 
corn,  for  it  certainly  produces  too  much  fat 
and  heat  for  a  laying  hen,  especially  for 
some  breeds  ;  but  it  is  an  excellent  evening 
feed  for  winter.  Corn  lasts  longer,  and  in 
the  cold  nights  the  fowls  needs  the  heat  it 
produces. — Interstate  Poultryman. 

The  theory  that  the  longer  the  time  the 
food  digests  the  better  for  the  fowl  is  con- 
trary to  the  rules  of  digestion.  The  fact  is 
that  it  is  only  after  the  food  is  digested  that 
the  benefits  are  derived,  and  whether  slow 
or  quick  the  substances  for  supplying  waste 
are  not  eliminated  in  a  hurry  but  are  stored 
iu  the  body  until  used. 


Over  in  England  they  are  also  petitioning 
for  low  express  rates. 

All  frauds  who  have  robbed  their  custo- 
mers should  keep  their  "ad  bills  "  paid.  So 
far  all  the  "kicks"  we  have  noticed  that 
have  been  given  frauds  relate  only  to  what 
is  due  the  editor.  If  you  rob  your  patrons 
please  draw  a  line  on  editors. 

As  soon  as  I  notice  the  first  signs  of  a 
"  cold  "  I  give  one  or  two  doses  of  cod  liver 
oil  and  camphor  and  they  "knock  it  crazy." 
But  if  it  is  neglected  for  a  day  or  two,  good 
care  saves  them.  Good  quarters  and  good 
care  amount  to  more  than  a  whole  drug 
6tore  full  of  remedies.  Cholera  and  indi- 
gestion I  prevent  by  proper  food  and  care. 
— F.  B.  Ziinmer. 

Gracious — and  cod  liver  oil  one  dollar  per 
bottle.  The  point  is  whether  Zimmer  has 
a  cod  liver  oil  advertisement  somewhere. 
And  such  a  dose  as  cod  liver  oil  and  cam- 
phor. It  ought  to  knock  the  spots  out  of 
the  sun  much  less  tbe  roup.  We  prefer  the 
roup  rather  than  the  cure.  Give  us  roup 
every  time. 

The  Practical  Poultryman  in  publishing 
Col.  Bill  Hamilton's  paper  before  the  Cali- 
fornia Association,  asks,  "  What  is  the  Good 
Hen  for '("  In  our  ignorance  heretofore, 
we  had  supposed  that  it  was  for  the  same 
purpose  as  the  bad  hen.  In  fact,  we  had 
not  thought  that  the  morals  of  the  hen  had 
any  influence  or  bearing  on  the  objective 
destination  of  the  hen  as  willed  by  the  Cre- 


ator of  all.  But  Colonels  Hamilton  and 
Branday  are  collaborating  together,  it  ap- 
pears, in  a  scientific  manner,  to  improve 
both  the  morals,  and  the  physical  useful- 
ness of  the  hen.  And  now  when  they  de- 
termine what  the  "good"  hen  is  for,  the 
question  arises  to  our  mind,  what  will  they 
do  with  the  "bad"  hen?  It  certainly  be- 
hooves them  to  act  in  accordance  with  Col. 
Hamilton's  quotation  from  the  Good  Book, 
about  the  "  hen  gathereth  her  chickens  be 
neath  her  wing,"  and  gather  both  the  good 
and  the  bad  hen  beneath  their  all  protect- 
ing care  and  supervision.— Southern  Fan- 
cier. 


Uncle  Mike  Boyer,  in  the  Midland  Poul- 
try Journal,  says:  "About  as  pretty  and 
useful  a  cross  as  could  be  made  for  farm 
use,  is  the  White  Wyandotte  crossed  upon 
the  light  Brahma.  I  saw  a  flock  of  them  at 
Editor  Hunters  place,  South  Matick, 
Massachusetts,  while  on  a  visit  and  I  was 
more  than  pleased  with  them.  They  have 
a  regular  egg  shape,  and  besides,  their  ex- 
cellent table  qualities  are  apparent  at  the 
first  glance.  It  is  certainly  a  cross  that  I 
would  recommend."  Will  our  Jersey 
Massachusetts  Uncle  kindly  tell  what  "  a 
regular  egg  shape  "  is  like.  As  Coriander 
Thompson  would  say  "  we  waut'er  know, 
see  I"— American  Fancier. 

Why,  an  egg  shape  is — why,  an  egg  shape' 
of  course,  what  else  could  it  be? 

Australian  fanciers  claim  that  some  un- 
scrupulous breeders  are  sending  them  poor 
stock  for  which  they  have  paid  good  prices. 
Breeders  who  would  be  guilty  of  such  con- 
temptible conduct  should  be  boycotted  from 
the  fraternity. — Practical  Poultryman. 

Yes,  we  have  heard  of  such  things,  even 
in  America,  but  much  depends  on  the  size 
of  their  advertisements. 

We  believe  in  prompt  cash  dealings  as 
being  about  the  only  satisfactory  method  of 
doing  business.  Our  employees  are  paid 
every  week  and  paper  bills  and  other  ex- 
penses always  inside  of  ten  days.  We  en- 
joy doing  business  on  this  system,  and 
therefore  appreciate  prompt  settlements 
from  our  patrons. — Practical  Poultryman. 

Spoken  like  all  millionaires.  Please  do 
not  be  too  hard  on  us  poor  fellows  who 
have  to  owe  everybody. 

Epsom  salts  mixed  in  soft  food  in  very 
small  quantities,  and  fed  about  once  in  two 
weeks,  both  to  chicks  and  adult  fowls,  as- 
sists in  keeping  them  in  good  health. — Si 
Twist,  in  Southern  Fancier. 

To  what  is  this  world  coming.  The  poor 
farmers  are  informed  that  they  must  lay  in 
shells,  grit,  charcoal,  copperas,  and  now 
Epsom  salts  are  added.  No  wonder  that 
"  there's  no  money  in  eggs."  , 

The  Canadian  Poultry  Review,  published 
at  118  Victoria  street,  Toronto,  Ontairo,  is 
a  journal  of  the  best  quality,  aud  our  Ca- 
nadian readers  should  send  to  it  for  a  sample 
copy.  Mr  H.  B.  Donovan  is  the  editor. 

The  "Pigeon  World"  is  anew  journal 
devoted  to  pigeons,  published  by  the 
"Pigeon  World  Pub.  Co.,''  at  No.  12,  N. 
Halliday  street,  Baltimore.  Mr.  Geo.  Ot 
Brown  is  manager  and  Mr.  John  D.  Abel 
editor.  It  is  one  cf  the  handsomest  pigeon 
papers  we  ever  saw. 

A  subscriber  writes  us  for  directions  how 
to  gei  rid  of  lice.  We  have  found  that  by 
keeping  plenty  of  Death  to  Lice  in  the  nests 
and  kerosene  on  the  perches  will  prevent 
their  infesting  the  houses.  If  your  birds 
are  badly  infected  in  addition  to  the  above 
dust  the  birds  thoroughly  with  the  powder 
in  the  evening,  holding  the  hen  by  the  legs 
so  that  the  powder  will  reach  well  into  the 
feathers.--  American  Stockkeeper. 

Yes,  just  so,  by  keeping  plenty  of  such  in 
the  nests  and  kerosene  on  the  perches.  If  a 
man  has  fifty  hens,  and  must  catch  each, and 
hold  it  up  by  the  legs,  dusting  the  powder 
wellmio  the  feathers,  allowing  two  minu- 
tes for  each  hen,  he  will  be  close  to  two 
hours  doing  the  job.  If  he  has  500  hens  it 
will  allow  him  about  six  hours  sleep.  Ele- 
gant work  for  ladies. 

Make  your  chicken-house  an  athletic  and 
hygieriic  institute  for  your  fowls.  It  can 
be  done  with  but  two  things,  namely, 
whitewash  and  millet  seed.  'Whitewash  to 
keep  away  the  vermin,  and  millet  seed  in 
the  litter,  to  do  the  rest.  And  there's 
another  thing  you  must  have  very  little  of, 
namely,  talk.  And  another  thing  you  must 
have  a  great  deal  of,  namely,  action. 
Acciou's  the  thing,  says  the  Practical  Poul- 
tryman, "The  play's  the  thing"  says 
Shakespeare.  Well,  you  had  better  listen 
to  the  touseled  headed  poultryman  iu  this 
instance.— Southern  Fancier. 

Athletic  is  it.  We  do  not  believe  in  any 
thiug  of  the  kind.  What  a  spectacle  it 
would  be  to  witness  a  big  Buff  Cochin 
rooster  swinging  Indian  clubs  oi  perform- 
ing on  the  parallel  bars.  Boat  races,  base 
ball,  bicycling,  boxing,  etc.,  would  be  too 
much  for  an  average  flock. 


The  assertion  that  we  oppose  the  I.  D.  S. 
C.  A.  entirely,  is  rot.  We  have  favorably 
criticised  some  of  its  good  features,  and 
condemned  other  sections  of  its  make  up. 
But  our  fight  is  not  against  the  I.  D.  S.  C. 
A.,  it  is  against  the  men  who  are  working 
it  for  selfish  purposes,  and  we  have  written 
evidence  to  prove  that  such  is  the  case. — 
American  Fancier. 

Certainly  it  is  all  rot  about  your  oppos- 
ing the  alphabet  Association.  Everybody 
can  see  that  at  a  glance.  Now  that  you  are 
going  for  the  men  who  are  working  it  for 
"selfish  purposes"  we  advise  that  when 
you  get  through  you  try  it  a  little  on  the 
A.  P.  A.  ones  too,  and  not  give  them  so 
much  "taffy."  Lots  of  selfish  men  in  this 
selfish  world. 


The  individual  who  spoke  of  Mr.  Felch 
as  the  man  with  "  a  tin  tube  placed  in  his 
ear"  should  withdraw  from  journalism. 
When  an  unfortunate  individual's  infirmi- 
ties are  brought  in  as  argument  it  is  time  to 
draw  the  line.  The  expression  was  about 
the  last  resort  for  a  beaten  antagonist. 


Another  prima  donna  has  been  added  to 
the  list,  in  Miss  Alice  L.  Branday,  daughter 
of  editor  F.  C.  Branday,  of  the  Practical 
Poultryman.  Though  but  recently  intro- 
duced on  the  stage  her  voice  has  already 
gone  beyond  G.,  and  can  be  changed  from 
one  key  to  another  so  suddenly  and  easily 
as  to  defy  imitation.  She  shows  very  little 
respect  to  her  parents,  however,  and  it  is 
stated  that  she  orders  them  to  attend  on 
her  without  regard  to  their  wishes  in  any 
particular,  rousing  them  from  their  sleep 
even  at  midnight.  She  insists  on  having  her 
meals  every  hour,  aud  when  she  is  deter- 
mined to  have  her  way  there  is  nothing  to 
do  but  yield.  She  was  born  May  22d,  1894, 
and  weighed  ten  pounds. 


Mr.  Charles  Gainmerdinger,  Columbus, 
Ohio,  recently  shipped  on  the  steamer 
Portia,  fourteen  trios  of  birds,  as  well  as 
single  specimens,  of  Brahmas,  Plymouth 
Rocks,  Minorcas,  Langshans,  Dorkings, 
Black  Spanish,  Leghorns,  and  Pekin  Ducks 
to  the  St.  Johns.  N.  F., Poultry  Association. 
The  birds  were  shipped  June  1st,  and  the 
order  was  a  large  one. 

The  poultry  breeder  who  cheats  the  pub- 
lisher, who  has  made  business  for  him  by 
saying  a  good  word  and  bringing  his  name 
prominently  before  the  public,  is  meaner 
than  the  sneak  thief  who  steals  acorns  from 
a  blind  pig.—  Poultry  Chum. 

Probably  some  one  owes  the  editor  a  bill, 
and  he  is  on  the  war  path. 


WHY  THEY  DIED. 

Elsewhere  we  mention  where  a  reader 
complains  that  the  chicks  died  in  the  shells 
under  hens.  Now  we  present  a  letter  from 
Mr.  F.  B.  Northrop,  Mansfield,  Pa. ,  who 
wishes  to  know  why  his  chicks  died  in  the 
shells  when  hatched  in  an  incubator.  We 
give  his  letter  below: 

If  you  will  indulge  me  I  wish  to  give  my 
experience  in  running  one  of  the  Poultry 
Keeper's  incubators.  Having  a  little 
spare  time,  I  made  one  after  the  plans 
printed.  It  holds  150  eggs.  Not  having 
seen  one,  or  having  much  confidence  that  it 
would  hatch,  I  only  put  in  thirty-six  eggs 
for  myself,  thirty  for  our  minister,  and 
twenty-two  for  the  miller  here  in  town.  I 
tested  on  the  tenth  day,  but  not  having  ex- 
perience I  did  not  remove  any  eggs,  but 
thought  I  found  twenty  clear  ones,  which 
proved  correct  later,  't  he  eggs  commenced 
on  the  morning  of  the  21st  day.  and  con- 
tinued to  hatch  until  the  24th,  when  I 
found  1  had  hatched  out  forty-seven  as 
smart  chicks  as  any  hen,  and  as  lively  as 
need  to  be  at  this  writing,  now  over  a  week 
old.  I  found  on  breaking  the  balance  of 
the  twenty-one  eggs,  one  had  died  full 
grown,  caused  by  getting  stuck  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  egg  drawer  after  being  pipped. 
The  others,  I  should  judge,  died  about  the 
middle  of  the  three  weeks,  or  the  15th  day. 
Can  you  tell  the  cause  of  the  chicks  dying 
in  the  shells  when  about  half  grown  Is  it 
the  fault  of  the  incubator,  or  is  it  the  man? 
I  kept  the  heat  at  about  102,  and  only  went 
up  a  few  minutes  to  l(J6,but  when  hatching 
I  hatched  at  98. 

First,  the  hatch  was  not  finished  until 
the  twenty-fourth  day,  which  shows  that 
the  heat  was  too  low,  and  especially  as  he 
hatched  at  ninety-eight  degrees,  which  is 
uot  according  to  directions,  the  proper  heat 
being  103  degrees.  After  all,  he  got  a  good 
hatch,  belter  than  might  have  resulted 
with  hens.  His  details,  as  sent  us,  were 
omitted  here,  but  he  gave  no  moisture  un- 
til the  nineteenth  day,  and  so  far  as  we 
can  judge  his  only  fault  was  having  the 
heat  too  low. 


COAL  TAR  AND  LtCE. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Alcott,  Armstrong,  Minn., 
says  that  coal  tar  will  keep  lice  out  of  the 
poultry  house,  and  he  wishes  to  use  it  as 
paint.  For  that  reason  he  makes  inquiry 
in  regard  to  it,  writing  us  as  follows : 

AVill  cold  tar,used  as  paint  on  the  outside 
of  a  hen  house,  stand  the  hot  sun,  and  will 
it  do  as  well  as  paint  ?  I  am  building  a  new 
house,  and  have  been  thinking  of  using  tar 
for  an  outside  paint,  instead  of  any  kind  of 
oil  paint.  AVhat  do  you  think  of  'it  ?  Tar 
is  the  best  thing  I  can  find  to  keep  lice  out 
of  the  hen  house.  Just  paint  the  under 
side  of  the  roosts,  and  paint  all  the  corners 
in  the  house  with  tar,  and  the  lice  will  look 
for  a  new  place. 

It  possible  that  in  warm  weather  the 
coal  tar  will  soften  and  "run,"  but  prob- 
ably if  well  "sanded,"  by  having  sand 
thrown  on  it  so  as  to  cover  it  well,  it  may 
stick.  We  believe  that  painting  with  crude 
petroleum,  colored  with  cheap  red  oxide  of 
iron  would  also  answer  well,  and  keep  off 
the  lice,  but  if  coal  tar  can  be  used  so  much 
the  better.  If  placed  on  the  inside  of  the 
house  any  streaks  in  the  coal  tar  will  not 
show.  If  on  the  outside  the  appearance 
must  be  considered.  We  would  be  pleased 
to  hear  from  any  reader  who  has  used  coal 
tar  as  Mr.  A.  mentions. 


BOTTOM  HEAT  IN  B300DZRS. 

Leg  weakness  is  always  the  result  with 
bottom  heat  brooders,  and  we  advise  read- 
ers never  to  use  them.  The  heat  should 
come  from  the  top.  The  following,  from 
Mr.  A.  Todd,  Englewood,  111.,  expresses 
the  symptoms.    He  says: 

What  can  I  do  for  chickens  that  have  leg 
weakness.  Some  have  brooders  with  top 
heat,  and  some  with  bottom  heat.  I  do  not 
think  I  feed  them  too  much,  and  they  have 
plenty  of  bone  meal,  grit  and  greens. 
Some  out  of  all  become  crippled  when 
about  three  weeks  old. 

The  crippled  chicks  were  no  doubt  in  the 
brooders  with  bottom  heat.  It  happens, 
however,  that  when  food  is  left  over  from 
the  meals,  and  the  chicks  do  not  scratch, 
they  are  also  liable  to  leg  weakness,  but,  as 
a  rule,  the  majority  of  cases  are  due  to 
bottom  heat. 

HATCHING  GEESE  IN  INCUSAT0RS. 

A  reader  at  Cincinnati,  {who  should  have 
given  his  full  name,)  wishes  to  know 
about  hatching  geese,  turkeys  and  ducks  in 
an  incubator.   He  says : 

I  have  made  an  incubator,  (top  heat)  and 
have  had  fair  success  with  hen  eggs.  I 
wish  to  try  four  weeks  eggs,  that  is  geese, 
turkey,  ducks,  etc.  Would  you  please 
state  in  your  next  number  when  I  should 
put  in  the  moisture  and  how  much  ? 

Use  the  same  heat  and  moisture  as  for 
eggs  from  hens,  only  that  the  moisture 
need  not  be  added  until  the  end  of  the  third 
week.  Of  course,  as  geese  eggs  are  large 
they  will  come  nearer  the  source  of  heat, 
and  must  be  placed  in  the  incubator  with- 
out being  with  eggs  from  ducks  or  turkeys. 


DUCK  EGGS  NOT  HATCHING. 

Here  is  a  point  for  those  who  are  inex- 
perienced. A  reader  writes  us  to  know 
why  his  duck  eggs  did  not  hatch,  and  says : 

I  have  a  home-made  incubator,  made  on 
your  plan.  This  is  my  first  experience.  I 
hud  bad  luck.  I  had  about  seventy  duck 
eggs  in  it,  and  not  one  came  out.  They  all 
looked  fresh.  What  should  be  the  cause  ? 
A  week  la-er  I  put  in  twenty  hen  eggs,  and 
thev  did  well. 

Of  course  the  majority  of  our  readers 
know  why  the  duck  eggs  were  fresh,  as  he 
states,  and  the  hen  eggs  hatched,  which 
was  that  the  duck  eggs  coutaiued  no  germs, 
being  infertile,  but  the  question  is  an  im- 
portant one^to  the  subscriber  who  wrote  us 
and  we  take  pleasure  in  replying. 


DIET  FOR  MOULTING  HENS. 

Just  about  now  the  hens  may  begin  to 
shed  their  feathers,  and  the  following  in- 
quiry is  timely.  It  is  from  a  reader  in 
California,  who  writes: 

Will  you  kindly  give  us  your  treatment 
of  fowls  during  the  moulting  season?  Can 
you  recom:nend  a  diet  that  will  hasten,  or 
rather  shorten,  the  moulting  period  ? 

It  is  something  that  cannot  be  hastened 
but  little,  as  it  takes  time.  Feed  a  pint  of 
linseed  meal,  and  a  teaspoon ful  of  sulphur 
mixed  with  bran  aud  cornmeal  (one  quart 
of  each)  once  a  day,  as  much  as  the  hens 
will  ea  .  Give  the  sulphur  only  during  dry 
weather.  Give  a  pound  of  lean  meat,  or 
ground  dr  ed  meat,  at  night.  Let  them 
have  a  range  and  keep  the  hens  well  pro- 
tected at  nisht. 
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UNCLE  MIKE  ON  BABIES. 

We  paid  a  visit  to  Uncle  Mike  Boyer  last 
■week  and  found  him  mending  a  harness. 
Asking  him  the  latest  news  he  seized  his 
pipe,  loaded  it  to  the  brim,  and  hung  his 
harness  on  a  tree  limb.  Taking  a  seat  on 
the  rim  of  a  butter  firkin,  and  turning:  a 
coal-scuttle  upside  down  for  us,  he  took 
two  or  three  whiffs  and  said: 

"  You  see,  Jacobs,  just  as  you  were  com- 
ing up  I  was  thinking  about  Branday's 
baby.  Brandav  edits  a  right  good  paper  in 
the  Practical"  Poultrijman.  He  has  a  boy 
eight  years  old,  and  has  not  had  a  baby  in 
the  house  since.  Well,  when  that  baby  was 
born, and  Brauday  was  informed  that  it  was 
a  girl,  he  started  down  the  main  street  of 
Whitney's  Point  likea  collie  ('St.  Bernard,' 
we  broke  in)  with  his  head  and  tail  up. 
You  could  have  sworn  that  he  had  swal- 
lowed a  ramrod.  You  could  have  rolled  a 
marble  on  his  coat  tail,  as  it  stuck  straight 
out.  It  was  arranged  that  the  baby  was 
to  be  named  Mike,  and  Iliad  a  nice  collie 
pup  ready  for  it,  but  it  wasn't  the  Mike 
kind  of  a'baby.  lie  goes  home  every  hour 
to  see  how  the  baby  is  progressing,  and  is 
the  proudest  man  in  New  York  State.  When 
Hanimilton's  little  boy  was  announced  it  is 
said  that  it  uusettled  bis  mind.  No  one 
could  understand  what  he  said  in  his  paper 
for  six  months  after,  though  the  doctors  say 
he  is  all  right  again,  but  it  was  necessary 
to  have  the  baby  in  a  high  chair  in  his 
printing  ollice  for  awhile  to  keep  William 
balanced.  It  may  be  that  the  future  for 
these  two  babies  is  such  that  the  two  poul- 
try papers  may  be  merged  into  one,  and 
that  reminds  me  that  the  way  to  reduce  the 
number  of  poultry  papers  is  to  double  up 
the  proprietors.  I  woukl  not  be  surprised 
now  if  the  next  issue  of  the  Practical 
Poultrymun  does  not  get  fearfully  mixed. 
How  to  cure  gapes  iu  babies,  why  young 
babies  die  in  the  cribs,  corn  meal  and  oys- 
ter shells  for  babies,  carbolic  acid  for  scaly 
leg  on  babies,  sour  milk  in  the  soft  food  of 
babies,  crooked  breastbone  in  babies,  pip 
and  young  babies,  how  to  pick  and  dress 
babies  for  market,  how  to  ship  babies,  how 
to  stick  babies  in  the  mouth,  big  head  lice 
on  babies,  whole  grains  for  babies,  etc.,  for 
Branday  will  do  nothing  but  dream  of 
babies  for  mnnl I—.,  the  same  as  did  Hammil- 
ton." 

By  this  tint*  the  pipe  was  out  and  he  had 
to  load  up  again.  Bidding  Uncle  Mike 
good-by  we  departed,  but  his  pipe  was 
soon  iu  full  blast  again,  and  we  caught  the 
sound  of  "  yellow  skin  babies,"  "  hot  water 
pipe  brooders  for  babies,"  "  ground  meat 
for  babies,"  '•  babies  on  toast,"  etc.,  until 
the  sounds  died  away. 


CHEAP  GRAIN  AND  EGSiS. 

If  grain  is  cheap,  sell  it  in  the  shape  of 
eggs.  It  is  more  difficult  to  handle  milk, 
butter  and  cheese  than  eggs,  aud  the  eggs 
will  also  bring  better  prices  aud  can  be 
shipped  fully  as  far  to  find  a  market.  It 
may  be  claimed  that  in  those  sections 
where  grain  is  at  the  lowest  figure,  eggs  are 
also  correspondingly  low,  which  may  be 
true,  but  a  dozen  eggs  will  take  up  less 
space  and  bring  a  higher  price  than  the 
amount  of  grain  necessary  to  produce  the 
eggs.  Then,  again,  beef,  milk,  butter, 
cheese  and  pork  may  be  produced  from 
.grain  as  well  as  can  eggs, and  the  inquiry  is, 
why  should  the  grain  be  fed  to  hens  in 
preference  to  cattle  or  swine?  Simply  be' 
cause  le«s  labor  is  required  in  producing 
eggs.  Milk  must  be  handled,  pork  must  be 
cured,  butter  must  be  worked,  and  be  of 
the  be-t  quality,  and  beef  must  be  sold  on 
the  hoof,  but  the  eggs  are  taken  from  the 
nests  and  shipped  at  once,  and  they  may  be 
shipped  any  distance  without  liability  of 
damage  from  decay.  If  the  prices  are  low 
in  one  section  of  the  country  they  may 
be  nigh  in  anothtr.  Keep  a  large  number 
of  heus  and  make  eggs  a  specialty,  using 
your  cheap  grain  at  home. 


THE  ECGSD3  NOT  HATCH. 

Mrs.  E.  Wall,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  finds  that 
chicks  die  iu  the  shells  under  her  hens,  and 
6he  wishes  to  know  the  cause.  The  same 
complaint  is  made  of  incubators  sometimes 
She  says: 

"Some  hen <  hatch  four  chicks  and  some 
onlv  one.  The  chicks  seem  to  die  in  the 
shells.  I  have  set  a  great  many  hens  this 
spri  111;  and  seem  to  have  no  "luck.  The 
chicks  die  after  the  eggs  are  pipped,  aud 
some  before." 

The  fact  that  allot  the  hens  failed  shows 
that  the  fault  is  with  the  eggs,  unless  the 
lady  "helped"  the  hens  by  sprinkling  the 
eggs,  or  interfering  in  some  manner.  Our 
opinion  is  that  the  hens  lack  exercise,  and 
are  in  a  lat  condition,  which  is  well  known 
to  affect  the  hatching  of  the  eggs,  the  chicks 
>eing  w  eak  aud  lacking  iu  vigor. 


THE  GUINEA  FOWL. 

r  The  Pintado  is  a  native  of  the  west  and 
southwest  portions  of  Upper  and  Lower 
Guinea,  aud  is  known  to  naturalists  by  the 
name  of  Numidia  Maleagris.  There  are 
Ave  species  of  the  geuus,  each  varying  from 
the  other  in  color,  features,  traits  and  char- 
acteristics. Four  species  are  known  and 
domesticated  and  the  fifth  enjoys  the  free- 
dom of  the  baobab  foiests  of  equinoctial 
Africa. 

The  Guinea  fowl  retains  many  of  the 
wild  habits  common  to  our  turkey.  They 
love  to  wander  through  the  hedge  rows  and 
fields,  fondness  for  thistles  and  nettles,  hid- 
ing their  nest,  gregarious  in  their  habits, 
impatient  of  restraint  in  roosting  on  trees 
and  alike  pugnaceous  propensities.  They 
mate  in  pairs,  but  will  often  take  up  with 
two  and  sometimes  three  females,  and 
share  their  attention  with  them  if  raised 
together. 

The  Guinea  next  to  our  common  breeds 
is  the  most  prolific  of  gallinaceous  fowls. 
Week  after  week  and  month  after  month 
see  little  or  no  intermission  of  the  daily  de- 
posit of  eggs.  Even  during  the  progress  of 
moulting  they  will  frequently  lay.  A  hun- 
dred eggs  from  spring  till  fall  is  usually 
about  the  number  for  each  hen  on  good 
range. 

The  Guinea  is  not  a  favorite  fowl  by  any 
means  and  have  become  objectionable  to 
some  breeders  on  account  of  their  wander- 
ing from  home,  frequenting  secret  places, 
aud  their  incessant  noise.  Their  flesh  has 
the  flavor  of  the  wild  game;  their  eggs  are 
rich  for  culinary  purposes,  and  they  will 
forage  for  themselves  and  for  their  young 
with  commendable  industry,  and  at  little 
or  no  expense  to  their  keepers.  They  are 
good  sentinels  around  the  poultry  yard, 
giving  timely  warning  of  the  approach  of 
hawks  aud  other  euemies. — Fanciers'  Re- 
view- 


FEEDING  GREEN  RYE. 

Mr.  C.  C.  Hartman,  Tiffin,  Ohio,  asks  a 
question  in  regard  to  feeding  green  rye. 
His  letter  was  written  earlier  but  too  late 
for  our  June  number.    He  says: 

"Will  green  rye,  cut  now  and  dried,  then 
fed  in  the  winter  by  being  cut  fine  and 
steeped  in  water,  serve  as  well  as  clover. 
It  is  now  about  half  as  large  as  it  gets,  no 
heads  on  it,  and  the  stalks  are  green  and 
tender." 

It  will  answer  well,  but  is  not  equal  to 
clover.  In  fact,  any  kind  of  green  food* 
cured,  will  serve  well,  such  us  corn  leaves, 
lawn  mowiugs,  grass  of  any  kiud,  or  vege- 
table tops,  provided  they  are  out  when 
succulent,  cured  quickly,  and  stored  under 
shelter. 

MOULTING. 

It  has  surprised  those  who  were  not 
aware  of  the  possibility  of  such  happen- 
ings that  some  of  the  pullets  hatched  early 
began  to  moult  iu  the  fall.  As  a  rule  pul- 
lets do  not  moult  the  first  year,  but  shed 
their  feathers  the  fall  of  their  second  year. 
For  this  reason— that  of  pullets  moulting 
in  the  fall  of  the  year  in  which  they  are 
hatched — experienced  poultrymen  will  not 
hatch  the  pullets  before  April.  The  moult- 
ing of  the  early  pullets  depends  upon  cir- 
cumstances. It  is  only  after  a  pullet  ma- 
tures and  really  becomes  a  ben  that  she 
moults,  the  early  hatching  placing  her  in 
the  same  position  as  a  late  hatched  pullet  of 
the  previous  year.  If  the  pullets  are  of  the 
large  breeds,  such  as  Brahmas  and  Cochins, 
they  will  hardly  mature  before  winter  is 
near  at  hand,  hence  they  may  be  hatched  as 
early  as  may  be  desired,  but  Leghorns, 
which  sometimes  mature  before  they  are 
six  months  old,  are  liable  to  moult  the 
same  year  as  hatched  and  may  consequently 
be  hatched  as  late  as  May  and  be  early  pul- 
lets. Forcing  pullets  with  too  much  oily 
food  also  sometimes  causes  them  to  moult 
prematurely. 


LICE  ARE  MULTIPLYING. 

From  now  on  the  weather  will  be  very 
warm.  It  will  provide  just  the  conditions 
most  favorable  for  the  rapid  multiplica- 
tion of  lice.  Should  the  lice  get  possession 
of  the  poultry  house  it  will  be  almost  use- 
less to  attempt  to  make  the  hens  pay.  To 
keep  down  lice  one  must  be  constantly  on 
the  watch.  Spray  the  poultry  house  every 
week,  or  use  a  watering  pot  if  necessary. 
Kerosene  is  sure  death  to  them. 


BZGiN  TO  CLEAN. 

In  winter  the  frost  destroys  the  odors 
and  also  seals  up  the  droppings  so  that  they 
cannot  be  removed,  but  now  that  the 
weather  is  warmer  it  will  be  necessary  to 
keep  the  poultry-house  clean,  and  such 
work  must  begin  early  iu  the  year,  and 
must  not  be  neglected.  Like  all  other 
operations,  there  are  easy  methods  and 
difficult  modes,  according  to  how  the  work 
is  done,  but  cleaning  out  the  poultry-house 
should  not  require  more  than  a  few  min- 
utes' work,  and  it  should  be  done  every 
morning.  First,  give  the  floor  a  good 
scraping  and  thorough  cleaning.  Then 
scatter  dry  dirt  over  the  floor  and  use  it 
freely  under  the  roosts.  The  next  morning 
bring  a  broom  and  sweep  the  floor;  before 
leaving  apply  another  dusting  of  dry  dirt. 


KEROSENE  EMULSION. 

The  well-known  kerosene  emulsion, 
which  has  been  mentioned  so  frequently  for 
spraying  on  fruit  trees,  is  perhaps  the  best 
aud  cheapest  application  that  can  be  made 
to  the  walls,  roosts  and  floors  of  poultry- 
houses  for  destroying  lice.  A  sprayer  is  as 
useful  in  the  poultry  management  as  in 
fruit-growing,  for  with  it  and  kerosene 
emulsion  lice  cannot  only  be  destroyed  but 
prevented.  Begin  on  the  work  of  destroy- 
ing lice  as  early  as  possible,  in  order  to 
prevent  them  from  increasing.  A  few  ap- 
plications of  the  emulsion  now  will  require 
but  a  short  time,  and  it  may  save  hours  of 
labor  later  on  in  the  season.  Never  wait 
for  the  warm  days  before  killing  lice  in  a 
poultry  house. 


NEST-EGGS  AND  LICE. 

Never  use  eggs  as  nest-eggs.  The  vices 
of  egg  eating  and  feather  pulling  sometimes 
come  from  the  hens  eating  broken  eggs,  and 
when  such  a  filthy  thing  as  a  rotten  egg  is 
left  in  the  nest  as  an  inducement  it  is  an 
indication  of  gross  mismanagement,  for  they 
often  burst  and  scatter  their  contents  over 
the  nests  and  floor,  thus  making  the  condi- 
tions most  favorable  for  lice  to  breed  and 
multiply.  If  nest-eggs  are  to  be  used  let 
them  be  of  china  or  porcelain,  as  they  can 
then  be  washed  and  cleaned  at  any  time, 
and  the  cost  of  them  is  but  a  trifle.  Rotten 
eggs  in  nests,  to  be  used  as  nest  eggs,  are 
sure  to  breed  lice,  and  iu  that  case  there 
will  be  fewer  eggs  laid  by  the  hens. 


DUCKS  FfH  BREEDING  PURPOSES. 

One  drake  and  five  ducks  is  the  propor- 
tion of  sexes,  and  a  flock  of  ten  ducks 
should  supply  all  the  eggs  that  may  be  re- 
quired for  next  year.  As  long  as  grass  is 
plentiful,  and  the  ducks  have  a  wide  range 
they  need  cost  nothing  at  this  season,  but 
as  soon  as  it  becomes  necessary  to  feed 
them  the  flock  should  be  reduced  to  a  miu- 
imum,  as  they  are  voracious.  Young  ducks 
will  bring  as  much  now  as  at  any  time 
during  the  remainder  of  the  year,  and  it 
will  be  an  advantage  to  sell  them.  The 
old  ducks  will  prove  the  best  layers  for 
next  year. 

HEAVY  FEEDERS. 

It  is  sometimes  used  as  an  objection 
against  certain  hens  of  the  flock  that  they 
are  heavy  feeders  and  add  too  much  to  the 
cost.  Before  a  decision  is  made  on  this 
point,  the  poultryman  should  compare  the 
cost  of  the  food  with  the  results  obtained- 
from  the  hens.  A  hen  must  consume  a 
certain  quantity  of  food  in  order  to  produce 
a  large  number  of  eggs.  The  cgss  are 
simply  the  food  converted  into  something 
of  a  different  shape  and  composition.  It  is 
of  no  advantage  to  have  a  flock  of  hens 
that  consume  but  little  food  if  they  do  not 
lay. 


ORCHARDS  AS  RUNS. 

Orchards  are  excellent  places  on  which  to 
build  a  poultry  house.  It  will  pay  to  keep 
hens  in  an  orchard  to  kill  insects,  even  if 
not  an  egg  is  obtained.  But  eggs  will  be 
secured,  for  the  insects,  grass  and  health 
ful  exercise  will  induce  the  hens  to  lay,  and 
but  little  help  in  the  way  of  food  from  the 
bin  will  be  needed.  Make  the  poultry 
house  dry  and  comfortable,  keep  it  clean, 
and  do  not  allow  lice  to  take  possession. 
The  ground  of  an  orchard  will  cost  nothing 
to  the  hens,  as  it  can  as  easily  produce  a 
crop  of  eggs  as  a  crop  of  fruit. 


OATS  AS  FOOD. 

Oats  should  be  used  entirely  in  the  sum- 
mer season,  instead  of  wheat  or  corn.  If  a 
change  of  grain  should  be  necessary,  use 
buckwheat.  Sunflower  seed  may  also  be 
given  as  a  change  once  or  twice  a  week.  If 
the  heus  have  a  range,  they  will  need  but 
little  help.  One  quart  of  oats  to  twenty 
hens  in  the  summer  is  all  the  food  that 
they  will  need,  and  if  ground  bone  or  fresh 
bone  and  meat  are  allowed,  omit  the  oats 
when  such  food  is  given. 

HENS  EATING  EGGS. 

There  is  no  way  of  curing  hens  from  eat- 
ing eggs,  but  there  is  a  way  to  prevent  it. 
Make  a  nest  one  foot  from  the  ground,  such 
as  a  soap-box  on  legs.  Have  a  top  to  the 
nest  and  make  the  opening  at  one  end. 
The  nest-box  should  be  just  deep  enough 
to  prevent  the  hen  from  standing  in  the 
nest.  As  the  hen  cannot  stand  on  the 
ground  and  reach  the  eggs  in  the  nest,  or 
stand  iu  the  nest  to  eat  them,  she  will  be 
battled.  The  box  should  be  placed  iu  a 
dark  location. 


HOW  TO  SELECT  BROWN  LEGHORNS. 

There  is  as  much  in  the  proper  selection 
of  this  valuable  breed  as  any  standard  va- 
riety. In  selecting,  outward  appearances 
are  likely  to  deceive  you  greatly  as  some  of 
the  finest  specimens  apparently  will,  when 
examined  carefully,  prove  to  be  disquali- 
fied. Let  us  first  turn  our  attention  to 
the  cockerel.  A  fine  Brown  Leghorn 
cockerel  is  one  of  the  proudest  of  all  va- 
rieties, and  an  exhibition  specimen  will  al- 
ways attract  attention.  There  is  a  great 
difference  among  them  ranging  in  bricky 
color  to  thp  rich  metallic  luster  of  the 
game,  a  golden  scintillation  as  the  sunlight 
strikes  them.  If  you  will  find  an  exhibi- 
tion Black  Breasted  Red  Game  you  will 
find  in  him  some  of  the  coloring  so  desir- 
able, though  do  not  use  the  color  of  the 
neck  to  select  by  as  you  wish  your  Leg- 
horn cockerel  a  deeper  mahogany,  aud  with 
a  well  defined  stripe  in  hackle.  In  the 
selection  of  combs  choose  an  evenly  serrated 
and  not  too  large,  showing  the  five  points 
evenly  balanced.  Look  at  this  very  care- 
fully that  there  may  be  no  tendency  to  lop 
or  twist,  see  that  it  does  not  go  too  far  back 
as  to  become  heavy,  too  heavy  to  properly 
balance  not  too  far  over  the  beak.  An 
ideal  comb  is  one  rarely  found,  but  when 
found  should  be  closely  watched  as  a 
breeder,  provided  other  qualities  are  as 
good.  Now  in  selection  of  head  see  that 
the  specimen  has  a  distinctive  Leghorn 
head  peculiar  to  the  breed.  Eye  bright  aud 
clear  and  face  bright,  see  that  wattles  are 
not  too  large,  so  large  as  to  appear  bag^gy, 
as  Leghorn  wattles  may  be  large  yet  firm 
and  beautifully  curved.  In  selection  of 
lobes  is  one  of  the  greatest  bones  of  con- 
tention among  breeders,  some  prefer  one, 
another  another  and  so  on,  but  all  seem  to 
agree  upon  one  thing,  the  nearer  to  a  pure 
white  the  better.  A  perfect  lobe  is  a  rarity 
and  once  seen  is  never  forgotten  (a  velvety 
texture  and  pure  white  in  color).  The 
neck  of  a  Leghorn  cockerel  also  has  a  shape 
peculiar  to  the  breed,  iu  fact  the  whole 
Leghorn  type  is  one  distinct  from  any 
other,  and  stands  alone  among  the  va- 
rieties. The  plumage  of  the  neck  should 
be  full  and  abundant  and  come  down  well 
over  cape.  We  haveseeu  them  so  full  as  to 
form  like  a  shawl  meeting  in  front  over  a 
well  defined  coal  black  breast.  Look  the 
breast  over  very  carefully  that  it  is  an 
even  black  without  brown  feathers ;  these 
feathers  are  often  ch-ick  feathers  in  cock- 
erels, and  as  such  may  be  plucked.  But 
we  advise  you  not  to  pluck  w  hite  feathers, 
for  though  your  bird  may  be  judged  with- 
out disqualifying,  some  party  may  pur- 
chase him  and  thereby  ruin  his  whole 
flock,  as  the  breeding  of  such  a  disqualifi- 
cation is  sure  to  show  in  the  progeny. 
Choose  rich  red  mahogany  shoulders  and 
wing  covets  a  clean  blue  black.  The  back 
of  Leghorns  are  peculiarly  shaped;  study 
tnem  well  that  you  may  be  able  to  select 
the  correct  type.  See  that  saddle  feathers 
are  abundant  and  that  under  color  is  of 
dark  color,  as  tendency  to  gray  in  under 
color  will  pretty  surely  develop  into  that 
objectionable  white.  Tails  cut  a  great  fig- 
ure in  making  a  symmetrical  bird;  they 
should  be  large  enough  to  balance  nicely, 
yet  flowing  and  proudly  carried.  Legs 
should  be  a  rich  yellow,  not  too  long,  and 
body  carried  nicely  upon  then.  There  is 
no  breed  that  calls  for  n^<re  careful  study 
than  the  Leghorn,  aud  once  successful  in 
your  selections  you  will  be  more  than 
pleased  iu  them.  The  neatest,  prettiest 
and  possessing  sterling  qualities,  too  much 
good  cauuot  be  said  of  the  Leghorn  lien; 
she  stands  by  herself  with  qualities  pos- 
sessed by  no  other  breed.  In  choosing  fe- 
males study  well  the  Leghorn  shape,  and 
select  accorringly  ;  here  symmetry  cuts  an 
important  figure.  The  combs  should  be 
neatly  balanced  and  neatly  folded  over  the 
side  iu  an  even  curve,  serrated  evenly  and 
not  too  large.  Wattles  of  delicate  texture 
not  too  large,  and  ear  lobes  a  clean  pure 
white,  necks  bright  gold,  evenly  striped 
plumage  delicately  penciled,  free  from  any 
white  wing  bars  with  as  little  red  inter- 
mixed as  possible.  Tails  neatly  folded, 
shanks  of  rich  deep  yellow.  The  selection 
of  Brown  Leghorns  means  careful  study. 
It  is  a  breed  always  fascinating  and  will 
well  repay  the  time  spent  in  perfecting 
them.—  Practical  Poullrymen. 
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BREEDING  SILVER  WYANDOTTES. 

Prize  Essay  Reproduced  From  the  Fan- 
cier's Gazette,  London,  England. 

T  consider  the  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to 
try  and  found  a  strain,  and,  in  order  to  do 
this  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  birds 
selected  for  the  breeding  pens  should  all  be 
of  the  very  best  blood  attainable ;  and  it  is 
also  better  to  start  with  two  pens  than  one, 
as,  although  by  judicious  selection  really 
high-class  birds  of  both  sexes  can  be  pro- 
traced  from  the  same  pen,  there  is  a  much 
better  chance  of  success  if  the  sexes  are* 
bred  separately. 

To  commence  with  the  cock-breeding  pen 
which  I  consider  of  the  most  importance,  a> 
cock  should  be  obtained  from  a  good  cock- 
breeding  strain.  1  lay  great  stress  upon 
this  point,  for  there  are  some  strains  that 
will  throw  many  good  pullets,  but  not  one 
per  cent,  of  really  high  class  cockerels.«and 
vice  versa.  The  hens  to  match  should  be 
of  the  same  strain  as  the  cock,  but  not 
closely  related,  or  size  may  be  lost,  which 
would  be  a  great  pity,  as  a  big  Wyandotte 
of  good  quality  is  much  more  valuable  than 
a  small  one  of  the  same  quality. 

Size  is  of  great  importance,  and  therefore 
the  hens  bred  from  should  always  be  big 
ones,  although  an  average-sized  cock  is  as 
valuable  for  breeding  purposes  as  an  extra 
large  one.  .    .         -  .     .    '  , 

Now  for  a  description  of  the  birds  I 
would  select. 

The  cock  should  be  of  good  size,  with 
neat  bead  and  comb,  following  well  the 
curve  of  the  back  o.f  the  head ;  ear-lobes 
and  face  bright,  rich  red,  without  any  ten- 
dency to  white  in  lobe,  as  this  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  breed  out  when  once  introduced 
into  a  strain.  The  neck  should  be  of  fair 
length,  with  fairly-full  hackle  of  pure  sil- 
ver with  a  black  stripe  down  the  center  of 
each  feather.  The  body  should  be  broad,  as 
it  is  never  advisable  to  breed  from  a  nar- 
row-chested bird.  Be  very  careful  that  the 
top-color  throughout  is  of  pure  silvery 
sheen,  and  quite  free  from  rusty  straw 
tolor  or  soot,  as  these  are  two  faults  it  is 
next  to  impossible  to  eliminate  from  a 
•train. 

The  breast  should  be  full  and  nicely 
rounded,  and  the  legs  of  medium  length,  as 
a  very  short-legged  bird  never  shows  him- 
self in  a  pen  to  the  best  advantage,  color, 
bright  orange. 

The  lacing  pure  black  and  white,  sharply 
defined,  and  free  from  double  or  outer  lac- 
ing; running  well  round  the  feather,  and 
extending  from  throat  well  down  to  the 
thighs  and  hocks,  with  a  little  distinct  lac- 
ing on  the  fluff ;  and  it  should  be  fairly 
open,  or  you  will  get  a  deficiency  of  breast- 
lacing  in  the  cockerels. 

THE  TAIL  MUST  BE  FREE  FROM  WHITE, 

and  the  whole  of  the  ground-color  a  sound 
black,  Never  breed  from  a  bird  with  pep- 
pery thighs,  or  one  that  is  spangled  at  the 
bottom  of  tbe  breast. 

The  bars  should  extend  right  across  the 
wing,  the  lacing  running  well  round  the 
feathers,  the  heavier  the  better,  provided  it 
be  distinct  and  free  from  spangling. 

In  choosing  hens  to  male  with  a  cock  of 
the  above  description,  a  dark  type  of  bird 
should  be  selected.  The  breast-lacing 
should  be  rather  heavy,  as  free  as  possible 
from  double  lacing,  and  it  should  run  right 
up  to  the  throat  and  down  to  the  thighs, 
with  a  few  distinct  stripes  on  the  fluff. 
The  hackles  should  be  clear  and  silvery  .and 
quite  free  from  soot.  Be  sure  that  the 
black  is  pure  throughout,  as  there  is  always 
a  tendency  to  a  brown  shade  in  Wyandotte 
hens  ;  the  under  color  must  also  be  sound. 
Select  hens  with  as  good  bars  and  wing- 
lacing  as  possible.  A  little  moss  in  the 
cushion  does  not  so  much  matter  in  cock 
breeding,  provided  the  outer-lacing  be 
sound  black.  To  produce  good  pullets 
from  the  same  pen,  one  or  two  hens  that 
are  rather  more  open  in  their  lacing  may  be 
put  iu,  taking  care  that  they  are  perfectly 
clear  and  open  in  the  cushion-lacing,  and 
quite  free  from  a  mossy  tendency. 

From  such  a  pen.both  cockerels  and  pullets 
of  merit  may  be  bred,  but  it  is  much  better 
to  start  with  two  pens,  as  you  thus  have 
an  opportunity  of  securing  change  of  blood 
when  necessary. 

The  cock  for  pullet  breeding  should  be 
darker  than  the  cock-breeder,  but  must  be 
quite  free  from  smut  or  rust  in  saddle,  as 
this  has  a  tendency  to  produce  mossy- 
rumped  pullets ;  his  wing-bars  should  also 
be  heavy,  and  a  few  heavily-laced  feathers 
on  the  upper  part  or  the  wing  are  an  im- 
provement. The  breast-lacing  should  be 
very  sound  and  rather  heavy,  and  the  un- 
der-color a  good  black.  He  should  be 
mated  with  hens  that  are  sound  black  and 
white  throughout,  fairly  open  in  their  lac- 
ing, especially  on  the  cushion,  which  should 
be  as  free  from  moss  as  possible,  and  no 
brown  or  gray  feathers  in  the  tail. 

All  the  l)irds  in  the  breeding-pens  should 
have  rich  orange  legs  free  from  black  or 
green  spots  or  sooty  toes.  These  faults 
are  nearly  always  reproduced  in  the  chick- 
ens. The  combs  should  be  small  and  lie 
close  to  the  head,  quite  distinct  from  the 
Hamburg  type,which  is  very  objectionable. 

Care  should  be  taken  that  every  bird  in 
the  pens,  whether  young  or  old, 

IS  STRONG  AND  VIGOROUS, 

as  no  good  can  result  from  mating  up 
weakly  specimens ;  and  I  would  not  advise 
too  many  hens  iu  a  pen,  for  it  is  much  bet- 
ter to  breed  from  a  few  hens  of  good  merit 
than  to  fill  up  with  second-raters,  because 
you  think  you  have  not  enough  good  ones  ; 
and  further,  every  hen  should  be  in  some 


way  related  to  the  cock  she  is  running  with, 
if  you  wish  to  produce  uniformity  of  type 
in  "the  young  stock. 

I  do  not  advocate  too  close  in-breeding, 
but,  provided  the  birds  be  big  and  strong, 
a  little  of  it  does  no  harm.  In  fact  I  do  not 
believe  that  really  high  quality  and  uni- 
formity of  lacing  can  be  maintained  with- 
out it.  When  a  change  of  blood  is  neces- 
sary, introduce  it  through  a  hen,  which  can 
best  be  done  by  buying  a  good  hen  to  put 
in  pen  No.  1,  and  selecting  the  best  cockerel 
ored  from  her  and  mating  him  with  suitable 
aens  or  vigorous  pullets  from  pen  No.  2. 

In  this  way  many  of  the  best  Wyandottes 
that  have  yet  been  before  the  public  have 
oeen  produced. 

iln  conclusion,  I  would  remark  that  there 
Is  a  great  tendency  in  Wyandottes  to  throw 
back,  and  it  is  therefore  essential  when 
buying  birds  for  change  of  blood  to  inquire 
closely  into  their  antecedents,  or  a  really 
good  strain  may  be  practically  ruined  for 
several  years  by  one  injudicious  step  iu 
this  direction,  especially  H  the  change  be 
introduced  through  a  cockerel. — London 
Fanciers'  Gazette. 


GREEN  BONE  FOR  POULTRY. 

Green  bone  contains  the  natural  juices 
and  is  not  only  soluble,  but  is  a  food.  It 
contains  lime  for  the  shell  of  the  egg,  nitro- 
gen for  the  white,,  a  proportion  of  oil  and 
fat,  and  also  serves  as  grit.  There  is  noth- 
ing which  can  approach  it  as  food  for 
poultry,  so  far  as  a  combination  of  excel- 
lent materials  for  egg  formation  is  con- 
cerned. 

Bear  in  mind  that  though  we  also  recom- 
mend ground  bone,  (here  is  quite  a  differ- 
ence between  green  cut  bone  and  ground 
bone.  The  one  is  ground,  while  the  other 
must  be  cut  with  knives.  The  green  bone 
contains  also  adhering  meat,  and  combines 
flesh  and  bone  forming  elements  which 
make  the  complete  chick.  Ground  bone  be- 
comes hard  and  brittle,  having  lost  the 
natural  solvents  by  evaporation  ;  but  green 
bone  is  readily  dissolved  when  eaten,  and  is 
also  the  most  economical  of  aU  foods. 

A  pound  of  cut  bone  will  be  an  excellent 
allowance  for  sixteen  hens,  or  an  ounce  for 
each  hen  per  day.  This  is  cheaper  than 
corn,  and  has  the  advantage  of  containing 
more  egg-producing  food  than  corn.  A 
pound  of  bone  will  give  as  good  results  as 
four  pounds  of  corn,  but  we  do  not  infer 
that  nothing  but  bones  should  be  allowed. 
Give  grain  and  green  food,  but  make  the 
green  bone  a  part  of  the  ration  also. 

If  you  have  no  bone  cutter,  then  you  are 
in  the  predicament  of  the  farmer  flwho  has 
no  plow.  The  bone  cutter  may  cost  you  a 
little  at  first,  but  as  it  is  made  of  iron,  and 
will  last  for  years,  it  soon  repays  all  that 
is  expended  in  that  direction.  Bone  cut- 
ters are  often  advertised  in  this  journal, 
and  as  they  are  now  improved  to  the  high- 
est capacity,  one  cannot  fail  to  get  more 
than  the  cost.  We  simply  make  this  state- 
ment in  order  to  reply  to  some  of  the  read- 
ers who  occasionally  inquire  in  regard  to 
bone  cutters.  Now,  as  we  stated,  do  not 
confound  the  bone  mill  witb.'lhe  bonecrtter. 
One  grinds  dry  bone  and  the  other  cuts 
green  bone.  It  is  very  difficult  to  grind 
green  bone,  but  it  can  be  easily  cut. 

Then  there  is  the  increase  in  oggs  by  the 
use  of  the  bone.  When  the  hen  is  supplied 
with  a  complete  ration  she  will  lay,  and  if 
bone  is  allowed  the  hens  do  not  readily  be- 
come overfat,  as  they  will  receive  food  that 
is  more  suitable.  Anthing  that  produces 
eggs  is  cheap.  Corn  at  ten  cents  a  bushel 
is  not  cheap  food  if  one  receives  no  results. 
Bone  cutters  will  also  cut  vegetables  and 
roots.  They  will  even  cut  dry  bones  ;  but 
what  you  should  have  for  your  hens  to 
make  them  lay  is  the  fresh,  green  bones 
from  the  butcher,  and  cut  them  so  as  to 
convert  them  into  food  for  hens.  The 
poultry  droppings  will  then  also  be  more 
valuable,  and  the  young  stock  will  grow 
more  rapidly. 

We  have  used  bone  cutters,  and  will 
state,  for  our  part,  that  if  we  supposed 
that  we  could  not  buy  another,  we  would 
not  sell  the  ones  we  have  for  ten  times  the 
cost,  and  the  hens  have  long  ago  paid  us 
the  cost  by  laying  more  eggs. 


AN  EXCELLENT  FOOD. 

Put  a  few  ears  of  corn  iu  the  stove,  or 
right  on  the  coals, .and  permit  them  to 
toast.  If  some  are  partially  burned  to  char- 
coal, €0  much  the  better.  Feed  the  corn 
warm,  and  give  it  once  or  twice  a  week,  as 
the  charred  corn  will  serve  as  a  corrective, 
as  well  as  provide  an  agreeable  change, 
which  the  fowls  will  highly  relish. 


ABOUT  GAPES. 

Although  we  have  frequently  alluded  to 
this  trouble,  yet  our  readers  are  making 
futher  inquiries.  They  wish  to  know  the 
cause  of  gapes  and  its  cure.  The  gapes  is 
caused  by  the  windpipe  being  clogged  with 
a  large  number  of  minute,  thread-like 
worms,  the  chicks  suffocating  from  the  air 
passages  being  closed.  It  is  difficult  to 
dislodge  them  with  remedies,  as  any  severe 
remedy  for  destroying  the  gapes  also  de- 
stroys the  chicks.  Gapes  are  due  to  damp, 
filthy  ground,  and  prevails  mostly  on  old 
farms,  the  best  preventative  being  a  free 
use  of  air-slaked  lime. 

When  a  chick  has  the  gapes,  give  it  a 
drop  of  spirits  of  turpentine  on  a  bread 
crumb,  and  if  no  relief  results,  the  worms 
must  be  removed  by  stripping  a  small 
feather,  leaving  a  tuft  at  the  end  (or' a  straw 
may  be  used),  and  inserting  it  in  the  wind- 
pipe, giving^it  a  quick  twist,  withdrawing 
tit  quickly  also,  and  the  worms  will  be 
drawn  out.  If  the  feather  is  dipped  in 
coal  oil,  and  well  shaken  out  before  insert- 
ing, it  will  be  an  advantage.  Feed  the 
chicks  on  clean  boards  and  spade  up  the 
runs,  freely  scattering  air-slaked  lime  over 
every  portion  of  the  ground. 

GRASS  FOR  CONFINED  BIRDS. 

Do  not  throw  grass  over  into  the  yards  to 
be  trampled,  but  cut  it  up  fine  and  place  it 
in  the  troughs.  At  this  season  it  will 
serve  for  a  morning  meal,  and  no  other  food 
need  be  given  until  night.  It  requires  but 
a  few  minutes  to  cut  up  a  large  amount, 
even  with  shears,  and  although  the  hens 
may  not  seem  to  eat  it  very  greedily,  a 
visit  at  night  will  show  the  trough  to  be 
empty,  and  that  the  hens  have  helped  them- 
selves liberally.  Such  food  will  not  ren- 
der them  too  fat,  and  is  just  what  the  hens 
want  for  producing  eggs. 

SAV£  THE  FECD. 

Bear  in  mind  that  this  is  the  summer 
season,  and  that  the  hens  are  not  compelled 
to  combat  the  snow  and  cold  of  winter. 
They  do  not  require  food  to  warm  their 
bodies  to  the  point  of  resistance  to  cold  and 
the  food  that  was  converted  into  animal 
heat  in  winter  is  easily  saved  now.  The 
hens,  do  not  require  much  aid  from  their 
owners  at  this  season,  and  if  they  are  fed 
heavily  the  food  will  be  lost  if  the  hens 
have  a  range.  It  is  not  only  best  to  be 
sparing  of  the  food,  but  it  is  also  a  matter 
of  economy. 

FEEOING  ANIMAL  MEAL. 

What  is  known  as  animal  meal  is  pre- 
pared from  meat  taken  from  the  slaughter 
houses,  dried  and  ground.  It  is  excellent 
for  all  kinds  of  poultry,  and  especially  for 
laying  ducks.  Avoid  feeding  it  too  liber- 
ally. A  half  pound,  once  a  day,  for  a 
dozen  hens,  is  ample,  where  the  hens  have 
access  to  green  food.  Much  of  the  animal 
meal  sold  contains  steamed  bone,  and  is 
therefore  an  excellent  food  for  providing 
lime  for  the  shells.  It  is  sold  for  about 
three  cents  per  pound. 


BRAN  AS  FOOD. 

An  excellent  combination  is  to  use  bran 
and  clover  together,  sprinkling  the  bran  on 
the  clover.  It  is  somewhat  similar  to  feed- 
ing a  cow,  but  the  fact  is  that  if  the  hens 
were  fed  like  the  cows  there  would  be  more 
eggs.  The  feeding  of  poultry  on  grain  only 
is  compelling  them  to  subsist  on  concen- 
trated food,  and  which  is  lacking  in  many 
substances  that  are  of  importance  in  egg 
production.  The  cost  of  bran  is  but  little 
compared  with  its  real  food  value,  and 
poultrymen  can  make  it  a  portion  of  the 
regular  ration  with  advantage,  as  it  is  not 
only  nutritious,  but  is  also  highly  relished 
by  poultry. 

LAWN  GRASS. 

Lawn  grass,  when  mowed,  should  be 
cured  and  saved  for  winter.  It  is  one  of 
the  best  foods  that  can  be  put  away,  as  it  is 
not  only  of  convenient  length,  requiring  no 
further  preparation,  but  is  usually  com- 
posed of  different  grasses.  It  is  not  claimed 
for  it  that  it  is  superior  to  clover  hay,  but 
the  suggestion  is  made  to  save  it  for  the 
hens  because  it  can  be  easily  raked  up  and 
cared  for,  instead  of  allowing  it  to  not  only 
be  wasted,  but  render  the  lawn  somewhat 
unsightly,  instead  of  having  a  clean  appear- 
ance. 


THE  NEW  STANDARD. 

Some  one  was  appointed  to  edit  the 
Standard.  Edit  means  to  do  the  work  of. 
having  it  correct.  So  far  as  the  standard  of 
a  breed  is  concerned  the  committees  attend, 
to  that  part,  but  when  a  person  is  selected 
to  edit  their  work,  and  sends  iu  a  bill 
(which  will  be  the  surest  part)  the  work 
should  be  done  at  least  as  well  as  any 
school  boy  can  do.  After  issuing  the  book 
there  was  added  an  "errata,'"  and  an  error 
actually  appeared  in  the  "errata  " 

Some  kind-hearted  editors  have  tried  to- 
excuse  the  work  by  stating  that  they  were 
pleased  to  notice  such  few  errors,  etc. 
Nonsense — there  should  have  been  none. 
The  editor  really  had  no  work  of  conse- 
quence to  do.  We  imagine  how  Mr. .Bab- 
cock,  the  former  editor,  must  have  smiled 
when  he  got  hold  of  a  copy  of  the  "  latest "" 
edition,  especially  as  he  was  abused  for  re- 
ceiving the  offer  to  edit  tbe  previous  one- 
The  result  shows  the  wisdom  of  giving  it 
to  Mr.  Babcock  at  that  time.  The  question 
is  whether  the  A.  P.  A.  will  pay  a  bill  for 
such  work  as  the  latest  edition.  We  do  not 
care  to  mince  words,  or  disguise  facts. 
Everyone  who  has  received  a  copy  knows 
that  if  the  standard  has  been  ''edited"  it 
has  been  either  by  an  incompetent  person,, 
or  carelessness  has  resulted.  When  a  man 
gets  a  "job"  he  should  look  at  the  work  as 
well  as  the  pay. 

The  N.  E.  Fancier,  in  reviewing  the 
work  of  the  committees,  has  an  able  article, 
which  we  copy  below.  It  should  be  a  lesson 
to  committees.  When  a  club  is  organized 
in  behalf  of  a  breed  the  members  of  the 
club  ought  to  be  able  to  get  out  a  correct 
and  uniform  standard  for  the  breed.  But 
nere  are  the  comments : 

The  long  looked  for  and  curiously  awaited 
Standard,  as  revised  at  the  eighteenth  meet- 
ing of  the  A.  P.  A.  has  arrived.  The  im- 
perfect report  of  the  proceedings,  from 
which  we  excuse  the  Secretary,  gave  no 
adequate  idea  of  the  contents  of  the  Stand- 
ard. The  press  report  gave  as  admitted, 
some  varieties  which  are  not  included  in 
the  Standard  as  it  appears  and  neglected  to 
name  some  which  are  described.  The  addi- 
tion appears  to  be  in  Bantams,  Black,  Par- 
tridge and  White  Cochin,  Black  and  White 
Japanese,  Birchem  Game  and  Blackbreasted 
Red  Malay,  seven  new  varieties  ;  in  larger 
fowls  we  have  Golden  and  Silver  Campines,. 
Birchen  Games,  Indian  Games,  Buff  and 
Silver  Duekwing  Leghorns,  White  Lang- 
shans,  Buff  Plymouth  Rocks,  Buff  and 
Black  Wyandottes,  with  Rump  less  and 
Frizzled  fowls  restored,  making  twelve  of 
the  larger  size  and  a  total  of  nineteen  addi- 
tions. 

The  general  arrangement  and  classifica- 
tion employed  by  the  previous  editor,  Mr. 
H.  S.  Babcock,  has  been  followed,  giving 
the  book  a  very  familiar  appearance. 

We  have  not  been  able  to  give  it  the  care- 
ful reading  that  is  needed  to  pass  authori- 
tatively upon  its  merits,  but  the  cursory 
reading  which  we  have  given  it  has  enabled 
us  to  detect  some  excellences  and  some  de- 
fects, in  comparison  with  previous  edi- 
tions. 

On  page  10  a  portion  of  the  definition  of 
Cape  is  omitted,  showing  haste  or  careless- 
ness on  the  part  of  some  one.  It  would 
hardly  be  proper  to  charge  this  to  the 
editor  in  absence  of  proof  for  he  may  have 
made  a  correction  which  the  printer  failed 
to  observe.  Undercolor  is  now  limited  to 
the  downy  part  of  the  feather  and  the  defi- 
nition of  vulture  hock  has  suffered  con- 
siderable change.  The  presence  of  stiff  and 
projecting  feathers  now  does  not  necessarily 
imply  a  vulture  hock  for  if  there  be  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  soft  feathers  to  relieve 
the  stiff  appearance,  the  hock  is  not  vul- 
ture. With  such  a  definition  as  this  one 
(might  as  well  remove  vulture  hocks  from 
the  list  of  disqualification,  for  it  must  be  an 
extreme  and  exceptional  case  that  will  pass 
as  a  vulture  hock  nowr.  We  imagine  that 
the  application  of  the  definition  in  actual, 
judging  is  going  to  create  considerable  hard 
feeling  and  many  heart  burnings.  The 
change  is  one  that  favors  the  Euglish  type 
of  the  Cochin  and  will  have  a  tendency  to 
increase  the  popularity  of  that  type  in  this 
country. 

There  is  no  single  point  of  the  Standard 
that  is  more  indicative  of  the  changes  in  the 
work  than  the  list  of  disqualifications,  and 
so  we,  in  our  lack  of  time,  turned  to  the 
disqualifications  of  the  various  breeds  and 
varieties  to  help  us  out.  For  years  it  has- 
been  urged  that  disqualifications  should  bo- 
made  as  simple  and  uniform  as  possible, 
but  this  has  heretofore  been  presented  by 
the  custom  of  letting  committees  frame  the 
Standard  and  compelling  the  editor  to  fol- 
low their  reports.  But  Mr.  B.  N.  Pierce 
was  clothed  with  such  ample  powers  it  was 
expected  that  this  chaos  would  be  reduced 
to  order.  To  no  other  editor  had  been 
given  equal  power,  and  here  at  least  we 
feel  compelled  to  credit  the  editor  with  his 
success  and  hold  him  responsible  for  his 
failures. 

So  far  as  we  have  observed  he  has  been 
successful  in  making  the  disqualification 
for  black  fowl's  plumage  tolerably  uniform, 
and  we  therefore  find  "  pure  white  in  any 
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part  of  tbe  plumage  extending  over  one- 
half  of  au  inch,  or  two  or  more  feathers 
tipped  or  edged  with  positive  white "  in 
the  disqualifications  of  most  black  fowls. 
And  yet  even  here  complete  uniformity  has 
not  been  attained  for  after  giving  this  for 
Black  Wyandottes  we  have  to  turn  but  two 
leaves  to  read  in  the  disqualifications  of 
Black  Javas,  "  false  color  in  any  part  of  the 
plumage."  In  Black  Cochins  we  find  this 
variation,  "  feathers  other  than  black  in  any 
part  of  the  plumage,  (except  white  or  gray 
tips  in  the  foot  aud  toe  feathering)"  fol- 
lowed by  the  usual  disqualifying  clause, 
but  singularly  limited  to  hens.  Cocks, 
cockerels  and  pullets  como  under  tbe 
general  clause  but  beus  of  this  variety  if 
they  have  "pure  white  in  any  part  of  the 
plumage,  etc.,"  must  be  disqualified.  This 
is  simply  ridiculous.  If  one  wished  to 
make  disqualifications  for  color  sure  it 
should  be  on  the  young  not  on  the  old 
fowls,  but  here  the"  rule  is  reversed.  The 
young  pullet  has  fewer  causes  of  disqualifi- 
cations than  the  old  hen.  In  Langshans  we 
have  a  still  different  rendering,  "white  or 
gray  in  any  part  of  tbe  plumage  except  'he 
foot  or  too  feathering."  Black  Games,  like 
all  the  other  Exhibition  Games,  have  no 
color  disqualifications.  In  turkeys  and 
ducks  "feathers  other  than  black"  is  the 
phrase  used.  In  the  other  black  fowls  the 
uniformity  is  preserved.  All  the  different 
phrases  are  aimed  at  the  same  kind  of  a  de- 
fect, aud  the  best  term  to  express  it  should 
have  been  found  and  applied  to  all.  There 
is  no  sound  reason  why,  if  one  has  the 
power  given  to  him  to  do  so,  uniformity 
should  not  be  secured  in  this  matter.  And 
it  does  not  seem,  we  being  the  judge,  that 
the  term  which  is  most  used  is  the  best. 

In  respect  to  single  combs  we  meet  with 
a  similar  lack  of  uuiforniity.  Lopped  combs 
disqualify  most  varieties  when  the  comb 
should  be  erect,  but  the  two  varieties  of 
Langshans,  Booted  White  Bantams,  Buff 
Cochin  Bantams,  all  three  varieties  of  Jap- 
anese Bantams  and  White  Polish  Bantams 
appear  to  be  excepted.  Twisted  combs  dis- 
qualify the  males  of  all  the  single  combed 
varieties  of  the  Leghorns,  the  Minorcas. 
Andalusians,  Spanish  and  the  two  varieties 
of  Campiues  ;  also  the  Silver  Gray  and  Col- 
ored Dorkings,  the  Buff  but  not  the  other 
varieties  of  Cochin  Bantams,  but  are 
omitted  from  the  list  of  disqualifications  in 
other  single  combed  varieties.  It  hardly 
needs  to  be  said  that  a  Cochin,  with  its  low 
stout  comb,  if  the  comb  is  twisted,  is  a 
much  more  defective  bird  than  a  Leghorn 
or  any  of  the  large  combed  breeds  aud  if 
any  should  be  disqualified  for  a  twisted 
comb,  certainly  the  birds  in  which  only 
careless  breeding  will  produce  the  defect 
should  be  disqualified.  But  the  rule  here 
seems  to  have  been  the  reverse  of  this,  if 
any  rule  can  be  discovered.  If  one  can  ex- 
plain why  a  Buff  Cochin  Bantam  should  be 
disqualified  for  a  twisted  comb  and  a 
Partridge,  a  Black  or  a  White  should  not, 
we  should  be  glad  to  learn  of  the  reason. 
The  Cochin  Bantam  class  really  seems  to 
be  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made.  Bare 
middle  toes  does  not  disqualify  the  Buff 
but  do  disqualify  the  other  varieties  ;twisted 
combs  disqualify  tbe  Buff  but  do  not  dis- 
qualify the  other  varieties;  lopped  combs 
do  not  disqualify  the  Buff  but  do  disqualify 
the  other  varieties ;  five  toes  on  either  or 
upon  each  of  both  feet  disqualify  the  Buff 
but  do  not  disqualify  the  other  varieties  ; 
and  two  ounces  additional  weight  are 
allowed  the  other  varieties  over  the  Buff. 
The  latter  is  defensible  because  the  Buffs 
are  older  and  hence  ought  to  be  down  to 
weight,  but  this  additional  weight  ought  to 
have  been  given  to  the  Partridge,  Black  and 
AVhite  for  a  limited  time,  say  three  or  four 
years.  Side  sprigs  in  Black  and  V>  bite 
Langshans  are  a  disqualification  but  they 
can  appear  ad  libitum  in  all  other  single 
combed  fowls.  In  not  a  few  cases  "combs 
other  than  single"  or  "other  than  pea,"  ac- 
cording as  the  variety  is  single  or  pea 
combed,  appear  in  the  disqualifications, 
while  in  other  cases,  just  as  important, 
perhaps  even  more  so,  these  phrases 
do  not  appear.  Uniformity  certainly  is  not 
to  be  found  in  the  matter  of  combs. 

In  Buff  Cochins, Buff  Wyandottes  and  Buff 
Plymouth  Hocks  there  "is  no  disqualifica- 
tion for  false  color  in  plumage,  but  in  Buff 
Leghorns  solid  white,  aud  with  certain  ex- 
ceptions, sold  black  feathers  disqualify. 
And  yet  no  one  can  say  why  a  Buff  Leg- 
horn should  be  disqualified  for  a  defect  and 
a  Buff  Cochin,  Plymouth  Rock  or  Wyau- 
dotte,  possessing  the  same  defect  should  not 
be  disqualified. 

In  two  breeds  the  color  of  the  eye  is 
made  so  important  as  the  lack  of  the  speci- 
fied color  become  a  disqualification.  In  the 
previous  Standard  there  was  but  one 
-variety,  and  there  cught  to  be  none.  A  de- 
.fect  which  cannot  be  cut  more  than  one 
point  ought  not  to  be  regarded  sufficient  for 
disqualification. 

"Plucked  hocks"  seem  to  be  an  unneces- 
sary addition  to  the  disqualifications,  as  the 
rules  against  plucking  and  trimming  which 
-appear  in  every  premium  list  provide  for 
such  contingency.  Combs  are  tampered 
with  as  much  as  Asiatic  hocks,  but  the 
Standard  says  nothing  of  trimmed  combs. 
But  middle  toes  now  disqualify  among 
Cochins,  which  seems  a  trifle  severe,  but  it 
is  consistent  with  the  change  of  definition 
of  vulture  hocks  and  fuller  plumage  de- 
manded in  the  fowl. 

Mottled-breasted  Partridge  Cochin  cocks 
can  now  compete  for  prizes,  but  mottled- 
breasted  Redcaps  or  Duckwing  Leghorns  or 
Silver  Gray  Dorking  males  can  not.  White 
in  the  tail  of  cockerels  used  to  disqualify 
but  this  has  been  added  now  to  cocks,  so 
that  while  color  disqualification  have  been 


relaxed  so  far  as  the  breast  is  concerned 
they  have  been  intensified  at  the  other  end. 
This  perhaps  was  thought  to  preserve  the 
balance. 

In  the  Leghorn  class  we  notice  quite  a 
change,  "Roched  back"  has  been  added  to 
the  disqualifications.  Gray  no  longer  dis- 
qualifies in  Browns — the  color  must  be 
white.  The  exception,  which  applied 
to  cocks  in  the  former  Standard, 
now  applies  to  cockerels.  This  is  unques- 
tionably an  error,  for  we  have  a  letter  from 
one  who  knows,  who  writes,  "You  know 
the  committee  decided  to  allow  a  trifle  of 
white  at  base  of  sickles  and  wing  prima- 
ries of  cocks,  but  they  have  left  out  the 
word  cock  in  the  Standard,  so  it  makes  it 
permissible  for  cockerels.  This  is  quite  a 
serious  omission  and  should  be  understood 
at  once  by  the  breeder."  The  word  in  the 
Standard  is  "males."  Added  to  this,  with- 
out qualification  as  to  amount  of  white 
which  may  appear,  are  the  words:  "white 
showing  in  the  above  excepted  sections  to 
be  cut  one  and  one-half  points."  *»'his  cut 
may  be  allowed  too  much  or  it  really  may 
betoo  small.  The  bird  might  be  on  the 
verge  of  disqualification  because  of  the 
amount  of  white  and  one  and  one  half 
points  would  be  an  insufficient  cut,  or  it 
might  have  the  faintest  approach  to  the 
white  when  one-half  point  would  be  ample. 
In  all  the  Leghorns  but  the  Buff,  "red  ear- 
lobes"  disqualify.  If  any  sign  of  white  is 
on  them,  the  bird  must  pass  ;  but  in  the 
Buff  the  disqualification  is  "red  in  the  ear- 
lobes  covering  mo-e  thau  one-half  the  sur- 
face." Here  again  the  Buff  is  the  most 
severely  dealt  with  of  all  varieties.  Again, 
in  the  Buff  the  disqualifications  for  white  iu 
the  face  applies  to  cockerels  and  pullets, 
while  in  all  the  other  varieties  it  applies 
only  to  cockerels. 

The  Campines  are  very  properly  classified 
under  Hamburgs  ;  the  pity  is  they  were  not 
admitted,  if  they  were  to  be  admitted,  as 
single  combed  penciled  Hamburgs.  The 
description  has  been  made  as  different  as 
possible  from  the  Hamburgs,  but  when 
it  is  carefully  scanned  it  is  only  that  of 
very  dark  Hamburgs.  The  disqualification 
in  Hamburgs  of  "hen-feathered  cock"  has 
been  changed  to  "hen-feathered  male," 
which  is  an  improvement.  But  the  same 
old  ridiculous  mistake,  made  by  tbe  Ham- 
burg Club,  by  Mr.  Babcock  and  by  others 
before  him,  has  been  followed  by  Mr. 
Pierce.  We  refer  to  the  Silver  Penciled 
Hamburg.  After  the  Standard  came  out  in 
1889,  several  writers,  among  them  Mr.  Bab- 
cock himself,  called  attention  to  this  error, 
and  it  was  really  hoped  that  it  would  be 
eliminated  from  the  next  Standard,  but  it 
shows  up  again  in  all  its  brass  array  of 
folly. 

The  Birchen  Game,  which  has  been  added 
to  the  list,  is  little  more  than  a  faded 
Brown  Red,  the  lemon  of  the  latter  having 
been  replaced  with  white.  If  the  lacing  is 
good,  however,  it  ought  to  make  a  hand- 
some bird.  We  once  bred  a  fowl  with  this 
coloration— an  accidental  cross — and  he  was 
a  very  pretty  fowl. 

Borne  breeders  of  Indian  Games  will  not 
like  a  pure  black  hackle  in  the  male.  The 
crimson  shaft  of  the  hackle  feather  gave  a 
ruddy  tiuge  to  the  color  that  was  admira- 
ble. The  hackle  of  the  female  we  think  is 
wrongly  described,  the  lacing  and  the 
ground  color  apparently  having  gotten 
transposed  in  the  writing.  Yellow  is  given 
preference  as  color  for  the  beak,  but  the 
breeder  who  attempts  to  breed  cockerels  of 
Standard  description  with  yellow  beaks 
and  free  from  white  in  plumage  has  our 
profound  sympathy. 

Iu  Malays,  weights — which  are  too  small 
— aud  height  have  been  restored. 

Sumatras,  which  belong  to  the  Game 
Class  as  much  as  Malays  and  Indian  Games, 
— all  these  being  Eastern  Games — have 
been  removed  to  the  Miscellam  ous  class. 
This  is  poor  classification,  but  the  editor  is 
probably  not  responsible  for  it. 

En  Sebright  Bantams  the  earlobes  are  de- 
scribed as  immaterial  in  respect  to  color. 
This  we  approve  of;  it  has  all  along  been  a 
farce  to  demand  white  earlobes  aud  show 
birds  with  red  ones,  or  red  tinged  with 
while  or,  at  the  best,  blue  lobes.  If  one 
could  get  good  white  earlobes — but  he  can- 
not and  so  it  is  best  as  it  is. 

The  name  Pekid  has  been  dropped  from 
the  Cochin  Bantam  This  is  a  good  change 
— a  desirable  change.  And  if  the  committee 
had  gone  a  bit  further,  and  described  the 
Cochin  Bantams  under  the  larger  fowls  as 
the  Game  Bantams  are  described,  there 
would  have  been  some  money  saved  and  the 
Standard  would  have  been  quite  as  valuable 
as  it  is. 

Just  what  the  restoration  of  Frizzles  and 
Rumplers  was  made  for  we  do  not  know. 
If  we  are  to  have  these  fowles  as  distinct 
breeds,  we  should  have  a  Standard  for  them 
and  scale  of  points.  As  it  now  is  they  are 
but  little  more  than  names  iu  the  present 
Standard,  with  brief  directions  how  to  ex- 
hibit them.  There  are  doubtless  many 
other  points  which  ought  to  be  considered 
in  reviewing  the  American  Standard  of 
Perfection.  We  note  but  one  more — the 
change  of  the  name  Canadian  Geese  to 
Wild  Geese.  The  former  was  the  scientific 
name — the  latter  is  really  no  name  at  all.for 
there  are  very  many  varieties  of  wild  geese, 
and  which  one  is  infant  will  have  to  be  de- 
termined by  a  study  of  the  description.  It 
seems  a  very  foolish  proceeding  for  a  body 
like  the  A.  P.  A.  to  voluntarily  depart 
from  a  true  name  to  one  of  no  real  signifi- 
cance, to  desert  knowledge  and  cast  its  lot 
with  ignorance.  The  term  was  getting  to 
be  understood  by  those  who  kept  geese, 
even  the  most  ignorant,  and  there  was  no 
reason  why  it  should  not  stand.   But  it 


fcas  been  willed  otherwise.  However,  the 
goose  will  continue  to  be  the  Canadian 
Goose  of  ornithologist  whatever  the  A.P.A. 
may  please  to  call  it. 

From  the  above  it  appears  that  clubs  or 
ganized  to  "  get  up  a  Standard  "  have  not 
"improved  each  shining  hour." 

It  is  time  now  to  cease  giving  out  "jobs  ' 
to  those  who  keep  an  eye  on  them  in  the  A. 
P.  A.  Some  of  the  journals  that  are 
alarmed  because  the  Alphabet  Association 
may  be  organized  in  the  interest  of  some 
one  might  do  good  missionary  work  iu  the 
A.  P.  A.,  and  they  will  not  require  any 
telescopes  to  discover  how  to  improve  mat- 
ters' iu  that  respect  either.  This  editing 
business  has  proved  in  this  case  to  be  a 
very  poor  piece  of  both  work,  and  the  bill  is 
yet  to  come.  The  money  in  the  A.  P.  A. 
was  not  paid  in  for  the  benefit  of  only  one 
mau.   Give  some  other  fellow  a  chance. 

HEATED  TERMS  AND  POULTRY. 

The  fowls  suffer  severely  during  the  ex- 
cessively warm  days,  and  they  may  then 
be  noticed  to  fluff  up  their  feathers  and 
pant.  They  require  plenty  of  water,  and 
also  shade,  or  those  that  are  fat  will  suc- 
cumb to  the  heat.  It  is  during  the  warm 
nights,  however,  that  they  suffer  most, 
especially  when  closely  crowded  in  a  poul- 
try-house that  has  been  warmed  during  the 
day  by  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  The  best 
places  for  the  hens  are  open  sheds  iu  warm 
weather. 

INDIVIDUAL  ENTERPRISE. 

The  benefit  to  a  whole  community  through 
the  purchase  of  only  a  single  dozen  of  eggs 
is  often  very  great.  All  have  fowls,  but  no 
pure  breeds.  One  enterprising  individual 
is  bold  enough  to  expend  one  or  two  dol- 
lars for  eggs,  and  raises  a  few  good  chicks. 
His  venture  is  closely  watched  by  his 
neighbors,  who  may  probably  not  approve 
of  his  supposed  extravagance.  In  the 
course  of  a  few  months,  however,  they  can- 
not fail  to  note  the  difference  between  pure- 
bred stock  aud  scrubs,  and  they  seek  to 
procure  eggs  from  the  fortunate  party. 

KEEPING*  DUCKS. 

At  this  season  of  the  year  the  ducks 
should  never  be  fed.  It  is  an  advantage  to 
them  to  be  compelled  to  forage  for  all  they 
receive.  Ducks  may  be  kept  in  confinement 
when  young,  but  an  adult  flock  makes  a 
disagreeable  mass  of  mud  and  stench  when 
penned  up.  It  matters  not  if  they  have 
water  to  swim  iu,  but  they  will  require  a 
range,  upon  which  they  will  work  indus- 
triously. Drinking  water  should  be  con- 
venient, and  plenty  of  it  should  be  sup- 
plied. 

OUTSIDE  ROOSTS. 

Will  the  treetop  serve  well  as  a  roosting- 
place  in  summer  f  This  depends  on  circum- 
stances. On  dry  nights,  in  mid-summer,the 
treetops  are  not  objectionable,but  the  birds 
should  not  be  exposed  to  storms  at  any  sea- 
son of  the  year.  One  thing  that  should  not 
be  overlooked  is  the  fact  that  fowls  cause 
trees  and  the  ground  around  them  to  have  a 
very  filthy  appearance,  which  may  not  be 
creditable  to  the  farmer. 


IRREGULAR  FEEDING. 

Irregular  feeding  is  the  cause  of  many 
disorders  amoug  fowl  stock.  Regularity  iu 
the  time  of  feeding  is  advisable  because 
fowls  that  are  fed  at  slated  periods  each 
day  will  soon  learn  to  look  for  their  meals 
at  that  hour,  and  in  the  intervals  will  con- 
tentedly go  out  and  forage  for  the  rest  of 
their  living.  The  exercise  they  thus  obtain 
and  the  "state  of  mind,"  so  to  speak,  are 
conducive  to  health  and  egg-production. 
But  if  fed  at  irregular  hours  they  will  be 
sure  to  loaf  about  the  feed  troughs  anxious 
to  see  what  is  coming  next.  Regularity  as 
to  quantity  is  as  important  as  regularity  in 
time.  To  have  a  feast  one  day  and  famine 
the  next  is  not  good  for  man  or  beast.  The 
digestive  organs  cannot  endure  it  for  a 
great  while,  and  sooner  or  later  there  will 
be  a  breakdown.  From  this  alternate  starv- 
ing and  stuffing  come  various  disorders  of 
the  digestive  organs,  such  as  diarrhoea, 
crop  bound  aud  indigestion.  Of  course 
fowls  will  not  do  their  best  under  such 
treatment.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  success- 
ful dairyman  who  fed  his  cows  on  the  "go 
as  you  pleast"  plan  ?  We  guess  not. 
While  chickens  are  not  as  big  as  cows,  the 
same  common  sense  laws  applies  to  their 
feeding.— Farm  Journal. 


TUBERCULOSIS. 

The  report  that  the  White  Plymouth 
Rocks  on  the  farm  of  ex- Vice  President 
Morton  at  Ellerslie  have  been  attacked  by 
tuberculosis  after  having  had  access  to  a 
pasture  field  on  which  cattle  had  grazed 
should  be  considered  with  a  reasonable  re- 
gard to  what  might  have  happened  if  there 
were  no  cattle  on  the  farm.  It  is  well- 
known  that  certain  breeds  are  more  subject 
to  disease  than  others,  and  some  families 
of  fowls  are  more  liable  to  attack  than 
breeds  that  are  hardier.  All  diseases  of  the 
lungs,  throat,  etc.,  likely  to  arise  from 
colds,  have  been  denominated  by  poultry- 
men  as  roup,  though  the  true  roup  is 
scrofula.  As  this  particular  flock  alone 
was  turned  out  on  the  field  it  may  be  that 
it  occupied  the  end  of  the  building  at  night, 
and  was  therefore  more  subject  to  drafts 
and  top-ventilation.  As  the  attack  was  in 
February,  the  possibility  is  that  the  birds 
caught  cold,  or,  what  is  more  probable,  one 
of  the  hens  in  the  flock,  being  constitution- 
ally weak  and  susceptible  to  disease,  con- 
tracted roup,  which  spread  to  the  other 
membefs  of  the  flock,  and  the  disease  be- 
came an  epidemic.  It  will  also  reach  the 
other  flocks  on  the  farm.  We  have  noticed 
that  very  hardy  buds  may  escape  the 
disease.  We  visited  a  farm  where  every 
White  Plymouth  Rock  appeared  to  have 
tuberculosis,  and  yet  not  a  Brown  Leghorn 
was  sick,  although  all  the  birds  were  in  the 
same  flock  and  treated  alike,  so  far  as  food> 
care  and  quarters  were  concerned. 

Where  hundreds  of  fowls  are  kept  and 
purchases  are  being  made  at  all  times,  with 
a  view  to  improve  or  to  add  new  blood,  it 
is  a  very  easy  matter  to  bring  a  hen  into 
the  flock  that  is  affected  with  disease,  and 
yet  she  may  show  no  sign  of  being  affected, 
but  should  she  take  cold  by  being  in  a  draft 
on  the  roost  at  night  or  caught  in  a  rain 
storm,  she  may  develop  disease  that  already 
exists,  and  if  the  disease  is  contagious  it 
may  spread  to  all  the  members  of  the  flock. 
It  is  claiming  too  much  to  infer  that  because 
a  flock  of  hens  had  access  to  a  field  that  had 
been  occupied  by  cattle  affected  with  tuber- 
culosis, the  disease  should  appear  and  de- 
vastate the  flock  in  such  hasty  manner.  It 
may  be  assumed  that  if  a  disease  affcting 
cattle  also  affects  fowls,  it  should  also  be 
reversed ;  that  is,  a  disease  among  fowls 
should  be  communicated  to  cattle,  but  it 
may  be  safely  stated  that  there  are  thou- 
sands of  farms  in  the  United  States  upon 
which  poultry  have  showu  the  same  symp- 
toms as  at  Ellerslie,  yet  cattle  on  such 
farms  were  healthy  and  remained  so. 

We  believe  that  the  illness  of  the  fowls  is 
in  no  way  due  to  the  presence  of  diseased 
cattle.  White  Plymouth  Rocks  of  a  cer- 
tain strain  have  always  shown  signs  of  the 
disease  described,  and  it  is  possible  that 
some  of  this  slrain  were  unintentionally 
procured,  though  all  White  Plymouth 
Rocks  are  not  thus  diseased.  Inherited 
tendency  to  disease  is  an  important  factor 
iu  this  case.  We  would  wish  to  bear  of  a 
flock  of  Light  Brabmas  turned  on  the  same 
field  and  learn  the  result.  The  probability 
is  that  the  roup  broke  out  in  tin-  liock  due 
to  exposure  thoughtlessly.  Mirror  and 
and  Farmer. 

TREES  IK  THE  PCULiRY  YARD. 

Shade  is  necessary,  but  when  the  fences 
are  being  erected  care  must  be  used  to  keep 
away  from  trees,  as  tbe  hens  will  learn  to 
fly  up  into  the  trees  aud  from  them  will 
next  fly  over  the  fence.  When  putting  out 
young  trees  keep  this  fact  in  view  and  do 
not  plant  them  too  close  to  the  fence.  There 
should  be  shade  in  the  yards,  as  the  direct 
heat  of  the  sun  may  cause  the  fat  hens  to 
succumb.  When  on  the  range  they  will 
seek  shade,  but  when  confined  in  yards 
they  may  have  no  opportunity  for  so  doing, 
as  the  interior  of  the  poultry  house  m sum- 
mer is  usually  intolerably  warm  aud  un- 
comfortable. 

POULTRY  DISEASES. 

There  are  but  few  diseases  of  fowls  in 
summer.  Cholera  is  very  rare,  as  in  many 
cases  the  disease  said  to  be  cholera  is  some- 
thing else,  roup  and  indigestion  being  fre- 
quently mistaken  for  it.  Give  fresh  air  at 
night,  with  plenty  of  fresh  water  during 
the  day.  The  doors  and  windows  of  the 
poultry-house  should  be  open  both  day  and 
night,  and  if  an  open  shed  can  be  used  for 
roosting,  it  will  be  found  superior  to  the 
poultry-house.  Grain  will  cause  bowel 
disease  if  fed  too  liberally  during  the  warm 
weather. 
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ARE  WHITE  FOWLS  TENDER  ? 

There  is  extant  a  feeling  that  white  fowls 
are  much  less  hardy  than  colored  ones.  It 
seems  almost  impossible  to  get  reliable  sta- 
tistics to  base  a  conclusion  upon  for  this,  as 
one  must  consult  those  who  have  white 
fowls,  and  their  opinion  is  necessarily 
biased  by  their  personal  interest.  I  can, 
therefore,  give  only  a  little  beyond  my  own 
personal  experience.  I  have  bred  five 
varieties  of  white  fowls,  besides  a  large 
number  of  colored  varieties.  The  first 
white  fowl  which  I  bred  was  the  Leghorn, 
and  my  experience  with  it  was  extremely 
satisfactory.  I  found  it  fully  as  hardy  as 
the  Brown  and  liked  it  better  for  other 
reasons.  The  other  four  varieties  of  white 
fowls,  whose  names  I  do  not  wish  to  give, 
for  fear  that  self-interest  might  be  thought 
to  be  the  cause  of  my  writing  as  I  do,  I 
found  less  hardy  than  colored  varieties  of 
the  same  breeds.  The  mortality  among 
them  was  greater,  and  they  seemed  more 
liable  to  disease.  The  difference  was  not 
great,  perhaps,  but  such  difference  as  ex" 
isted  was  in  favor  of  the  colored  varieties. 
The  male  birds,  especially,  were  liable  to 
loss  of  vigor  and  sudden  death. 

Some  time  ago  I  was  talking  with  a  large 
breeder  of  poultry,  who  kept  a  number  of 
varieties,  some  of  which  were  white,  and 
he  expressed  a  similar  opinion.  He  said 
that  he  did  not  dare  to  go  through  a  season 
without  spare  male  birds  for  his  yards  of 
white  fowls.  It  is  quite  possible  that  his 
experience  and  mine  are  exceptional,  that 
there  was  in  our  surroundings  something 
peculiarly  unfavorable  to  the  white  varie- 
ties we  kept.  But  both  of  us  continued  to 
keep  the  white  fowls,  for  we  found  them 
possessed  of  certain  advantages  which 
made  them  profltable.although  they  seemed 
less  hardy  than  the  colored  ones.  I  can  see 
no  good  reason  why  a  white  fowl  should  be 
less  hardy  than  a  colored  one.  Arctic  ani 
inals  that  have  to  endure  the  severities  of  a 
frigid  climate  are  clothed  in  white.  A 
white  garment  is  cooler  than  a  colored  one 
in  winter,  if  of  the  same  material  and 
quality,  but  one  should  not,  therefore,  sus- 
pect white  to  be  a  sign  of  lack  of  vigor  in 
fowls.  To  be  sure,  as  we  grow  old,  our 
hair  turns  white,  and  black  fowls  and  col- 
ored animals  sometimes  show  a  tendency 
in  this  direction.  Iu  such  cases  white  is  an 
evidence  of  loss  of  vigor  from  age,  but  we 
have  all  known  young  men,  in  full  vigor> 
whose  hair  had  turned  almost  white,  and 
whose  powers  had  suffered  no  decrease  with 
the  loss  of  coloring  matter  in  their  hair. 

If  all  white  fowls  are  the  result,  inane, 
diate  or  remote,  of  albinism,  as  some  of 
them  certainly  are,  and  all  of  them  prob- 
ably are,  and  if  they  really  are  less  hardy 
than  colored  varieties  of  the  same  breed 
kept  under  the  same  circumstances,  then 
we  convict  albinism  of  a  lack  of  vigor. 
Color  is  skin  deep,  secreted  by  glands  lo- 
cated in  the  skin,  which  glands  draw  their 
supply  from  the  blood,  separating  such 
coloring  particles  as  they  can  use.  But, 
perhaps,  color  is  deeper  than  the  skin  ;  per- 
haps the  glands  are  influenced  in  the  selec- 
tion of  coloring  material  by  what  the  blood 
contains ;  we  know  that  in  the  case  of 
cayenne  fed  canaries  the  pale  color  is  turned 
into  a  deep  reddish-buff,  and  if  the  cayenne 
is  not  fed  at  the  proper  time — moulting — 
the  bird  becomes  one  of  ordinary  color.  In 
this  case  color  is  more  than  skin  deep.  It 
is  possible  that  such  is  the  case  with  white 
fowls,  that  not  only  the  glands  are  incap- 
able of  secreting  other  than  white  coloring 
material  from  the  blood,  but  that  the  blood 
itself  is  deficient  in  such  other  coloring 
matter.  I  do  not  say  that  it  is  so  I  only 
suggest  it  as  a  possibility.  If  this  possi- 
bility exists,  if  the  fowls'  blood  is  really 
different  in  this  respect,  though  fed  on  the 
same  food  as  other  fowls  are  that  produce 
colored  plumage,  then  there  is  also  a  differ- 
ence iu  digestive  or  assimilative  capacity, 
and,  of  course,  the  fowls  become  somewhat 
different  throughout.  Hardiness,  under 
gucb  circumstances,  might  vary  with  color, 
though  the  white  fowl  might  be  the  hardier 
one. 

The  question  which  is  the  hardier  is  one 
of  evidence,  not  of  theory,  but  if  theory 
gives  us  a  clue,  showing  there  is  a  substan- 
tial difference  in  digestion  and  assimilation, 
then  we  are  in  a  position  to  expect  evidence 
upon  the  point  to  be  worth  the  obtainiug 
and  examining.  So  far  as  I  have  been  able 
to  obtain  evidence,  there  does  seem  to^  be  a 


difference  between  white  and  colored  fowls 
in  hardiness,  and  the  colored  ones  i-eem  to 
be  somewhat  the  hardier,  except  in  the  case 
of  the  Leghorn.  But  this  evidence  has  not 
shown  a  very  marked  difference  in  hardi- 
ness, not  enough,  at  auy  rate,  to  deter  one 
who  preferred  white  fowls  from  keeping 
them.  In  justice  to  white  fowls,  let  me 
further  say  that  nearly  every  breeder  of 
them  declares  them  to  be  perfectly  hardy, 
and  perhaps  in  his  yards  they  are.  They 
certainly,  when  kept  clean,  are  very  beau- 
tiful. On  a  green  lawn  there  is  no  prettier 
sight  than  a  flock  of  pure  white  fowls, 
whose  plumage  is  not  stained  or  soiled. — 
H.  S.  Babcock,  in  American  Agriculturist. 


VALUE    OF  GREEN  CUT  BONE  IN  PRE- 
VENTING DISEASE  IN  POULTRY. 

Proper  feed  has  more  to  do  in  preventing 
disease  in  poultry  than  is  generally  sup- 
posed. Roup  is  invariably  credited  to  filth, 
crowding  and  poor  housing.  How  about 
the  average  farmer's  style  of  housing  four 
times  too  many  for  profit  in  a  hut  that  is 
cleaned  but  once  a  year  ?  No  roup  and, 
very  true,  few  eggs  are  generally  found  by 
such  methods.  Now  if  tbey  were  properly 
housed  and  not  crowded  there  would  be 
eggs  ;  but  why  no  disease  ?  As  the  flocks 
are  small  for  the  outside  run  they  have, 
they  get  by  foraging  what  by  nature  they 
require  in  addition  to  what  is  fed  them,  and 
therefore   disease  is  not  very  prevalent. 

True,  roup  is  fostered  by  crowding  and 
improper  housing,  but  the  great  foundation 
for  it  is  the  lack  of  a  balanced  feed,  which 
is  the  case  with  flocks  so  large  that  the  for- 
age is  insufficient  for  the  number,  or  yard- 
ing prevents  the  procuring  of  same.  "Wliere 
poultry  is  kept  in  large  numbers  this  be- 
comes a  puzzling  problem  when  disease 
and  disaster  appear,  as  they  surely  will  if 
not  supplied  with  the  proper  feed.  Doctor- 
ing and  condition  powders  may  help  the 
affected,  while  the  same  improper  system 
of  feed  which  is  innocently  kept  up  will 
produce  new  cases  as  fast  and  faster.  If 
fowls  are  properly  nourished  why  should 
they  not  be  in  health  ?  If  not,  debility  of 
some  sort  must  follow.  Can  we  not  draw 
a  .lesson  from  the  farmer's  mongrel  lot, 
that  go  as  you  please  but  are  rarely  dis- 
eased 't  They  get  what  they  need,  fresh 
animal  matter  in  the  form  of  insects,  etc. 

In  this  age  of  bone  cutters  can  we  not 
supply  with  ease  this  great  need  and  double 
and  treble  our  flock  at  will  ?  I  speak  from 
experience,  as  I  am  keeping  iu  perfect 
health  over  1,200  layers  and  breeders  by 
the  use  of  fresh  cut  bone.  No  condition 
powdei  or  medicine  is  necessary,  but  the 
cut  bone  is  supplying  nature's  cravings  and 
reducing  the  feed  bill,  and  it  is  only  a  mat- 
ter of  a  little  time  and  practical  observa- 
tion when  a  good  bone  cutter  will  be  to  the 
poultry  department  what  the  mowing 
machine  is  to  the  hay  field. 

Not  only  is  cut  bone  a  healthy  feed,  hut 
it  is  one  of  the  greatest  egg  feeds  known, 
for  health  means  eggs.  Try  it  aud  be  con- 
vinced that  green  cut  bone  is  not  only  a 
luxury,  but  a  necessity  to  the  poultry 
keeper.—  National  Stockman  and  Farmer. 


EO.  Denton,  Somerset,  N.  Y.,  breeds  I.  Games 
•  add  Bl.  JUinorcas.    Eggs  $1.25  per  15,  S2  per  30. 

EC.  Young,  Pennington,  N.  J  •,  has  broiler  plant 
•  for  sale,  capacity,  4,uO0  cbicks.  Write  for  par. 


"W    &j  TT   ^2ne-Pu—  — '  ?00-  M  new- 


II  N.  BECU,  Newark,  Del 


$20 


PHOSPHATE  FOR  WHEAT. 

flpft^Sold  to  farmers  direct.  Xo  agents, 
YORK  CHEMICAL  WORKS,  York,  Pa. 


Get  the  one  that  received  an 
award  at  the  World's  Fair, 
and  you  make  no  mistake.  WKBSilKB  »V  HAS- 
NUM.  Cnzenovia,  Si.  V. 


BONE  CUTTER. 


ENGLISH  BEAGLES.  5SSS3tWMK 

old  pups  and  a  litter  of  puppies,  gold  edged  stock. 
Write  for  prices.      JOUN  Hi  F  lKL  i  M), 

Vallouia,  Peunn. 

They  are  line.  60  S.  C.  Brown  Leghorn  hens.  2 
pens  Huff  Leghorns.  2  pens  Red  Caps,  2  pens 
Golden,  White  and  Silver  Wyandottes,  20  White 
Wyandotte  hens.  4  pens  W.P.  Hocks.  Prices  to  suit. 
Write.  W9I.  McCABE,  Reiser,  Ohio. 


NO  MOKE  FAILURES 

Alarm  Thermostat 
for   incubators  and 
Brooders.  Will  work 
in  any  machine. 
Aduress  E.  15  VK.\  t.\ .  Schenectady,  X.  V. 


COPY  OF  AWARD. 

World's  Fair  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Exhibitor,  Webster  &  Bannum,  Address, 
Cazenovia,  N,  Y.  Group  14,  Class  81.  Ex- 
hibit, Bone  and  Vegetable  Cutter. 

AWARD. 

Well  made  and  of  good  material,  easily  operated 
and  of  general  usefulness  in  the  poultry  vard,  cutting 
b"iit-s,  meats  or  vegetables  with  equal  efficiency.  Ad- 
justable feed.  Signed, 

LliOBEBT  MITCHELL,  Individual  Jndge. 

Approved,  N.  It  CBITCHFIELD, 

President  Departmental  Committee. 
Approved,  JOHN  BOYDTHACUEB, 

Chairman  Executive  Committee  on  Awards. 


►it  Game  eggs  ?1  for  15.   St.  for  cir.  Stock  for  sale. 
I>.  L.  LU.\«.  New  Martinsville,  W.  Va. 


A 


G.Clemmer,  Morwood,  Pa.  S  leading  varieties. 
.  f  ure  bred  poultry.  Eggs $1  ^  15, S3  ~#  60. Cir.  free. 

Prize  Winning  B.,  B.  P.  R.  and  S.  C.  W. 
L.  Stamp.    Wm.H. Vau  Doren, Buckingham, 111. 

O  Ark  B.  Turkevs  from  18  to  24  lb.  hens.  4"  lb.  torn . 
jUU      JOS.  W.  FXEMING,  Buckingham,  111. 

Pure  White  \V  vandotte  eggs  and  stock  for  sale. 
Mrs.  B.  G.  W  ales,  Keuoza  Lake,  SullCo.,  N.Y. 

Address  The  Santa  Ana  Incubator  Co., Santa  Ana. 
Cal.,  for  their  new  catalogue  free.  Cor.  solicited 


B 


lack  and  Wh. Langs. and  Wh. Cochins,  Barred  P. 
G.  Rocks.   Eggs  $1. 00.   S.  L.  Farrar,  Bath,  lie 


B 


rown  Leghorns.— Noted  egg  producers  and  non- 
sit.  J.  A.  Bailey,  14th  and  Stout  St.,  Denver,  Col. 


c 


ut  Clover  Hav  for  Poultry  putup  in  Burlap  sacks. 
HARVEY  SEED  CO.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


D 


R.  JOHN  W.  KINO.  Bene,  conn., breeds  aie 
bent  W. Leghorns, L. Brahmas aud  W . P .Rocks. 


Indian  Games.  S.  C.  B.  Leghorns,  B.  Astrachans. 
Eggs  in  sea.  Cir,  W.  A.Williams,  Rome  City.Ind. 

A Poultry  Farm,  about  3  acres,  for  sale.  Easy 
terms.   Michael  K.  Boyer,  Hammonton,  N.  J. 


SHIP  YOUR 

POULTRY  &  EGGS 

SPRAGUE  COMMISSION  CO., 

CHICAGO. 

Reference,  P.  H.  JACOBS. 


AA  per  15  eggs. S.C.Brown  Leghorns  exclu- 
LiUU  sively.    Best  strain  guaranteed.  Harry 
J.  Worthingtou,  Box  16;,  Doylestown,  Pa. 


rHPORTED  IB  oil)  A  NS.  Barred  and  White 
Plymouth  Rocks.  Eggsii.OO. 

fi.  E.  «  11  It.H.M  ,  Hammonton,  S.'J. 


T   II.  TERENS  *    SON,  Mighicot,  Wis. 

f  J  •  Breeders  of  thoroughbred  land  and  water  fowls. 
Eggs  in  season.   German  and  lop  ear  rabbits. 


PIT     GAMES    ONLY    ASSELS,  JAPS, 
DI'RY.SIIKBTS  ANI)  l>OJI.S.  Stamp. 
IDE  ROSSITER,  CUrard.  Pa. 

fine  large  Chicks  of  all  varieties  at  half-price. 
OUU  Eggs  ?-'.0O  for  15.  Send  2  ct.  stamps  for  20 
page  Catalogue.  Joe.  A.  Dienst,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


White  Fowls.  Prize  winners.  92  to  Q7.  Eggs,  W. 
Cochins,  $2.50;  W.  C.  W.  Polish,  $2;  S.  C.  W. 
Legs.,  $1.50.  Cir.free.  Geo.  A.  Friedrichs.Erie.Pa. 


T  EO  HORNS,  W.andB.,  S.  C.  Eggs  for  hatch- 
1  J  ing  from  high  scoring  stock,  $1.00  for  13. 

J.  Abner  Miller,  Box  73,  Greencastle,  Pa. 


T 


he  true  Belgian  Hare  Rabbit,  bred  from  imported 
stock.    Choice  stock  for  sale,  reasonably. 

J.  K.  CK.EM.tIER,  Hatfield,  Pa. 


HA.  WATTLES,  Bayneville.  Kan.  Fin- 
.  est  Sil.  ff.vans.  and  B.  P.  Rocks  in 
the  West.   Eggs  82.00  per  13. 


uff  Legs.,Bu  P.  Rks.,L  Gms.,B].  Mins.,  P.  Rks. 
>  Birds  for  sale  cheap  this  month .  Eggsyjper  15, 
$3  per  30.  Cir.free.  LewisC.Beatty,Washington,N.J. 


B" 


BARGAINS  !  Pairs  and  trios  of  Bar.  Ply.  Rocks, 
Langshaus  and  Light  Brahmas,   Eggs  in  season 1 
MRS.  T.  SHITFP,  New  Rerlin,  Illinois. 


nilCCTinN  1  What  Bone  Cutter  received  an 
y  U  CO  I  I U II  !   award  and  medal  at  World'sFair? 
The  Webster  <fc  Hannum,  Cazeuovia,  N.  Y. 


Perfect  poultry  food  for  laying  hens,  containing 
all  the  material  for  egg  production  aud  keep 
fowls  iu  good  condition.   $1.50  per  100  lbs. 

J.  O.  O.UIRIN.  Tioga  Center,  N.  V. 


BON 


MTTmrTlTiTi  Medal  and  Diploma  at 
11  1   1  J    World's  Fair.  Getcir. 
I    Webster  A  Han- 


uu 


111  I 


num.Cazenovia,  N.Y, 


HAWKS  IN  THE  POULTRY  YARD.  Send 
25  cts.  in  stamps  to  Oneida  Community  Limited, 
Kenwood,  Mad. Co  ,N.Y.,for  a  hawk  trap  and  Cir. de- 
scribing the  best  way  for  catching  these  pests. 


EUREKA  POULTRY  «0.,  Port  Huron. 
Mich.  S.  H.  JACKSON,  Leasee.  I  Stock 
for  sale  from  10  varieties  of  fowls.  Eggs  $2.00  per 
setting.   Write  for  wants. 


White  and  Black  Minorca*.  Barred  Plv- 
mouth  Rocks  and  White  Wyandottes.  Stock 
at  all  times.    Eggs  in  season. 

WM.  J.  SCHACBLE,  Erie,  Pa. 


LIOHT  I1RAHMAS,  EXCLUSIVELY'. 

(Felch  and  Williams  Strain.) 
Eggs  $2.0 1  for  13,  $3.5u  lor  26.    Stock  for  sale. 
D.  M  POLINO,  Van  Wert,  Ohio. 

The  Perfected  Incubator.— 200  eggs,  $25.00. 
Installments  or  rented.  The  Perfected  Regulator 
for  auy  incubator.  2  cent  stamp  for  circular. 

H.  D.  MOULTON.  Taunton,  Mass 


ST.  BERNARD  PUPS.i»V?£  ^£1 

pupsforsaleclieap.  Pedigreed  stock.  Sir  Bedivere  and 
Plldllmmon  strains.  P.H.Jacobs.  Hammonton.  N.J. 

HA.  Bradshaw,  Ellzavllle,  lnd.  Breeder  of 
.  W.  Wyn.  and  W.  Lang,  fowls.  Hasfor  sale 
400  fine  Breeding  and  Exhibition  fowls  and  chicks. 
Send  for  circular  giving  inatings  and  prizes  won. 

E.  R.  GIBBS.  Breeder  and  Dealer 
in  Ferrets,  Guinea  Pigs,  Lon-eared 
and  Common  Rabbits  Send  2-cent 
stamp  for  circular.    Norwalk,  Ohio. 


Kort Imp's  Black  Minorca.  Catalogue,  free, 
contains  more  reading  than  P.  Keeper  barring 
ads.,  also  describes  Rose  Comb  Black  Miuorcas  and 
orlgiu.   Geo.  H.  NORTHUP,  Raceville,  N.  Y. 

p'/'keach  for  yearling  hens.  $2.00  each  for 
tJpJL.OV/  yearling  cocks.  Barred  Plymouth  Bock 
from  our  prize  stock.  CHARLES  RIVER 
l'OULTRT  YARDS,  Newtou  Lower  Fails,  Mass. 


Sf    D     I  CPUnDMC  Best  combs  and  Uibe.i, 
.  U.  D.    LLUnUnilO.  richest  colored  birds 
in  America.  Prize  winning  youngsters  now  ready. 

R.  A.  FOX,  Moore*.  Pa. 


WM.  S.  FOLEY".  Morris.  111.  Br^eilerof  W. 
G.  and  S  Wyn.,  B.aud  P.Cochs.,  Bl.  Java,  S.  S. 
Hambs.,Bl. Langs., B.  P. Rocks, eggs  $1  per  setting. 
B.Turkey s, $1.50  for  11  eggs.  P.  Ducks,  $1  for  11  eggs. 


GRAND  SALE.  ^ 


WWy,  and  W.  Leg,  Knapp  strain.   Eggs  and 
.  stock.  These  breeds  crossed  fur  broilers.»_In 
large  qualities,  cheap    Send  for  Cir.  and  Ref . 

B.  H.  NOXON,  Elm  St.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

vearling  hens.  Bar.  and 
..  _ite  P. Rocks,  S.and  R.C.B. 
Leg.    Bred  I rom  Phila.  and  X.Y. winners.  $2  each. 
1st  prize  Ck'l$5.  Eggs$l.  W.W.Kulp,Pottstown,Pa. 

Send  for  circulars  and  testimonials  of  my  Buff 
Cochins,  Lt.  Brahmas  and  li.  Langslians,  also  of 
the  Famous  White-Washer  and  Vermin  Extermi- 
nator and  the  Monitor  Brooder.  They  will  interest 
you.  W.C.RY'ARD. Walnut Hills.Cin'nati.O 


BUFF  Plymouth  Rocks.  FOWLS,  EGGS. 

Clean  sweep  in  prizes  at  World's  Fair  on  Rocks. 
Also  birds  from  my  vards  won  at  late  N.  Y.  Show. 
Eggs  $5  for  13,  Buff  Wyandottes  $3  for  13. 

J.  I>.  WILSON,  Worcester,  N.  Y. 


"DINE  TREE  FARM.  Jamesbnrir.  N.  J. 
1  W.  H.  ORDWAY.  Prop.,  1).  A.  MOUNT. 
Snpt.  Mammoth,  Pekin  and  Rouen  Ducks,  W. 
Turkeys,  W.  Guineas, lnd. Games,  Lt.Brahmas,  P. 
Rocks,  Wyandottes,  Blk.  Minorca*,  Leghorns,  Geese 
and  Pigeons.  Eggs  for  incubators.  Circular  free. 

FOR  SALE.— A  Lillle  Bone  Cutter,  in  good  con- 
dition. Price,  $5.60,  or  will  trade  for  best  offer, 
B.  P.  Rock  fowls  preferred.  They  must  be  goo"> 
stock.  J.  T.  FRENCH, 

838  Urbana  St..  Toledo,  O. 


LIGHT  BRAHMAS. 

Winners  at  Bloomlngton,  111.,  1892,  Indianapolis, 
lnd,  1893  and  at  World's  Fair.  Some  grand  cock- 
erels for  sale,  also  pullets.  17  years  a  breeder  of 
Lights.   Eggs  $3  per  13,  $5  per  26. 

ALFRED  DOYLE,  Morgan  Park,  111. 


OAPlNIZE 

INSTRUCTIONS  MAILED  FREE 

WM.  H.  WIGM0RE,  107  S.  Eighth  Street,  Phila.,  Pa, 

El  I  n  1™  1/  1  Send  5  cents  100-PAGE 
UKtKA  uifTps  buok 

OF  INCUBATORS  and  BROODERS  To - 
J . L.CA MPBELL, West  Elizabeth, Pa.  This 

ad  is  good  for  $5.00  part  pay  for  an  Eureka  incubator 

BOUND  VOLUMES  JbWS^ 

complete  index,  forSl  uoeacb,  postpaid.  We  have  Vols. 
i.        »l  ■"' combined, with  complete  index,in  onevol- 
i      .      ^2.90,  postpaid.  They  make  handsome  and 
va.  .    .c  nooks. 
Address  Poultry  Keeper  Co.,  Parkesbnrg,  Fa 

CLEAR  GRIT  FOR  POULTRY. 

Stamp  tor  Sample,  Etc. 

Orr's  Mills  Poultry  Yards,  Orr  Mills,  H.  Y. 


rpUE  HYDRO  SAFETY  LAMP 

JL  for  all  Incubators  and  Brooders. 
Thermostatic  Bars,  Incubator  Regulators, 
Hygrometers  aud  Poultry  Specialties. 
Mauuf.by  L.  R.  Oakes,  Bloomington,  lnd. 
J.  P.Lucas,  Western  Agent, Topeka, Kan. 
Seud  for  our  new  lllus.  Cata.  for  l»94. 


BREEDING  STOCK  FOR  SALE. 

Indian  (iames.  Barred  Ply.  Rocks,  Golden  Wyan- 
dottes, White  Wyandottes  and  S.  C.  B.  Leghorns. 
We  must  have  room  for  young  stock.  Good  birds  at 
$1.00,  nne  ones  for  $2.00.  Send  for  list  of  matings  and 
take  your  choice.  250  birds.  Prize  winners  among, 
them.  E.  E.  ill  nsox. 

Kennedy  ville,  9Id. 

MAPLE  FARM  DUCK  YARDS. 

The  Largest  Duck  Farm  in  America 

Our  Imperial  Pekln  Ducks  have  won  First  Prem. 
In  every  New  England  State  and  nearly  every  State 
In  the  Union.  We  are  prepared  to  furnish  eggs  iu 
season.    First-class  birds  at  reasonablo  prices 

JAMES  RANKIN,  Sonth  Easton,  Mass. 

A   EtWTN  STRODE,  West  Chester,  Pa.. 

"  breeder  and  shipper  of  Hampshlredovm 
Sheep,  Poland  China  Pigs,  American  Pox 
Hounds,  English  Beagle  Hounds,  Barred 
Plymouth  Bocks,  Light  Brahmas,  Brown 
Leghorns,  Pekin  Ducks,  Bouen  Ducks, 
Mammouth Bronze  Turkeys.  Eggs  in  season 

Everything  for  the  Poultry  Yard. 

Most  complete  stock  of  supplies  in  America. 
Prices  guaranteed  the  lowest.  The  "New 
American"  Incubator  and  Brooder. 
The  triumph  of  incubator  manufacture.  Nothing 
like  it;  new  ideas,  new  prices.  Send  for  our- 
New  Catalogue;  it's  a  book  of  6o  pages,  finely 
illustrated  and  full  of  information.  They  all  say 
it's  the  finest  published.  Sent  for  2c  stamp) — 
worth  dollars  to  you.  Address  Michigan- 
Poultry  Earm.Saline.Mich.  Geo. J.Nissfy.Prop. 

The  Imp  ed  Monitor  Incubator 

Two  medals  and  two  diploma 
awarded  at  the  Great  World's  Fair 
ou  special  points  of  excellence  as 
follows:  "Completeness  of  ar- 
rangement for  securing  uniform, 
heat.  Proper  ventilation  and 
moisture,  with  ease  of  operation. " 
Send  stamp  for  Cata.  for  special 
offer  we  will  make  vou  now.  Address, 
A.  F  .WILLIAMS.  18  Rate  St..  Bristol,  Ct 


HOW  TO  RAISE  TURKEYSI 


Tlie  mi  nor  u«  diseases  that  are  usually  prevalent 
iwiioug  very  young  Turkeys  may  be  prevented  by  the 

CARY'S  PILLS. 

 SEND  FOR  CIRCULAR.  

E.  F0U8ERA  &  CO., 

30  North  William  Street,      -      New  York. 
 <S*And  Druigists  generally. 


i8q4 


THE  POULTRY  KEEPER. 
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n  r  i  n  n  sssp  m«sj 

.    U  II  I  ll  U  OyHierShfllN, 
Graham  Flour  4  Corn,  in  the 

CCHRNDiyilLL(FpSu.8 

U/t&J  lOO  per  cent,  more  made 
In  keeping  Poultry.  Also  POWF.K  jJII  I.I.S  and 
l.'Alf  \l  K  B  B  I )  .MILLS.  Circularsandtestimumals 
Wnt  oo '  apphciuou,  YVli.SH)N  UKOS.  Bunion.  Pk 

iiui.^u  |"»  AN  be  applied  l\v 

aVI.fVV^B        Uaiiv  one  on  Steep 
,  _       or  flat  roofs.  Ex- 
l»T'AVyl      ,r:l   Heavy  Pelt 
forl'oultry  Houses 
IlltliX  .Y^SR     H.30per  100  square 
rvr"      feet  withCoaiing. 
Caps  and  Nails. 
Sample  and  clrcu 
; lar  free. 

A.  F.  SWAN, 

'38  Dey  St.,N.  Y. 

ONLY  $1.10!  ^  EQUAL  E  dF 

FARM  l'Ol'LTRY  (Monthly)   50el>i 

POULTRY  KEEPER  (Monthly)   SO  " 

FARM  and  i  iitKsiDi: (Semt-Monthly)  50  " 

HUUERSi  COOK  ROOK   50  " 

Total   83.00 

All  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  by  us  of  cash  or  stamps, 
11.10.    Sample  papers  free.  Address 

FARM  POULTRY, 

Box  F.  P.  BOSTON,  MASS. 

EGGS    FROM    FIRST-CLASS  FOWLS. 
I  have  tine  birds  and  prize  Turkeys  to  breed  from 
ihe  coming  year.  J.  R.  Rrabaiou,  Delaven,  Wis, 

Rose  Comb  Brown  Leghorns  a  specialty,  also  B.  P 
Kocks.   Choice  breeding  stork  for  saie.  circular 
free.  J.  I,.  RAXPOLPII,  Barllftt.  Ohio. 

"LIKE  WILL  BEGET  LIKE," 

700  selected  S.C.B  Leghorns,  Houdans,  W.  Wyans., 
Ply.  Hocks  ami  K.  and  s.  C  W.  Leghorns,  sired  by 
"A|nx,"  "Leo,"  "Whit*  Prliiee,"  ,'*Cody," 
"Sir  llmrj"  anil  "Alexan,"  the  grandest  speci- 
mens of  these  varieties  owned  in  America  co-day. 
At  New  York,  Feb,  'HO,  won  4  graml  Gold  S|>»- 
chili,  Sfiintanml  »  seconds  on  my  specialties. 

•Like  didbeaet  like."  I  guarantee  satisfaction. 
Bend  for  Circular.  .1.  FOBS']  I'll,  lliverside  Poultry 
Karin,  (Jwego, Tioga  Co.,N.  Y. 


f\  !NCUBAT0R§>  i 


Kt?rAC£'l,Tul<T1LAFTER>ou  HAVE  TRIED  IT 
.    -  stamp  fdr  catalogue  fcr 

Y$*Q\  BOOKlNCUtWlONSCTSj^.^rc  Qrtt 

^VowCuuiiImc.Co  DaAWARECny.PatX 


Wpkoffs  White  Leghorns, 

Amerirn'i  Btif»iiie*t«  lien. 

Tliis  seasons  breeding  stock  consists  of  the  choicest 
specimens  selected  from  over  1,000  carefully  bred 
birds,  and  are  uiif  quailed  for  size,  vigor,  show  and 
superior  laving  qualities.  Kggs  0  per  15,  f:*.75  pei 
KL ,  fs.oo  per  45,  *io.ti0  per  ioj.  Illustrated  and  dis- 
criptive  circular  free. 

C.  H.  WYCKOFF, 

GROTOX,  Bf.  V 

tlfDDI  IVG  CHIDgave"s  award  and  medal  on 

WUrtLU  O  rnin  Green  Bone  Cutter.  Buyitaid 
uoother.    Webster  A  Hannum,  Cazenovla,  Y. 


mm 


POULTRY* 
^SUPPLIES., 


POULTRYMEN !  ^S?5r.£«2S  1 

World's  Fair.  Webster  A  Hannum,  Cazenovia,  N  Y 

"  %         MONGER'S  AMERICAN  STRAIN. 

Bronit  Turkeys,  Barred  and  Wbn* 
r  ^^^^fcw        Plymouth  Rocki.  White  jad  SHvtr 

^P^^WjiridotW,    Bttown  ind  Whft»  L*tr 

^^^W^   fating  end  Briettmg.    40  Graatj 
■JfSSiWSl,  Br-ding  P*n$  for  1894. 

Fowls  and  Eggs  For  SaU  at  all  Timu.  Vairt,  7 run  and 
fBrttdmg  Tent   Mal$4  for  H*st  Htsnlls. 

niUMTUTfO  CilftttA*  *».-,,  »«>,.,.     rVlna    ftan    *,   »».  i 
,..    -  ~-   1*4     *">    ».-'  fr—      rw  ■  KkJlTtr   CMUW  t*m  'w  *..(., 

Address  F.  M.  MUNCER,  DeKalb.  Illinois 


^in"!i!!MI!W!!!!!!!!M?!!ii!!!!M!!W!l!!l!!llll!!i!l!!i!l!MWia 

DON'T  DIE°apeseJ 

We  mean  your  chickens,  ^ 
of  course.  Our 

f.  p.  c. 

MADOG 
CAPE  CURE 

Is  a  sure  remedy,  the  wor'os  3 
lose  tbelr  power  and  the  3 
chirk  regains  strength  and  3 
=  vigor.  Follow  Directions  Carefully.  Price,  3 
=  6  oz.  can,  20c;  If  by  mall  2Se.;  V,  lb.  can.  3 
S  35c;  If  by  mail,  53c  Our  Poultry  Supply  3 
s  Cntnlocue  tells  of  many  othet  tbings  import-  3 
r  ant  to  the  poultryman.  Send  for  it 
=  JOHNSON  ifc  STOKES,  1 

=  217&219  I>IarkeC  St.,Pliiladelphin,Pa.  3 

aiiiiiiiii,hiiuiii,iiinu.im.iiiiu.i.u„ou.,i.„,i,uu,io„„.,a 


KN  APP  BROTH  ERS. 


OUR  WHITE  LEGHORNS  AND  WHITE  WYANDOTTE  FOWLS  AND  PEKIN  DUCKS  STAND  AT  THE  HEAD. 


Highest  Honors  in 

To"2  ■ 


CHAMPIONS  OF  THE  WORLD. 

We  were  awarded  at  the  World's  Fair  seven  1st,  three  3 J  and  one  8d  prize  on  eleven  entries. 
IIIuhc>~t  Scoring;  151  rd  on  ex hibition.arjy  variety  ;also  1st  and  2d  highest  scoring  Breed- 
ing Pen  on  exhibition,  any  variety.  At  32  of  America's  leading  shows  during  the  past  11  suc- 
cessive years,  with  over  20  different  judges  (the  best  in  the  world),  our  birds  have  won  a  record 
that  has  no  equal;  6  times  at  the  Great  Madison  Square  Garden  Show.  More  1st,  Sweepstake  and 
Special  Prizes  awarded  our  strain,  exhibited  by  us  and  in  the  hands  of  our  customers,  than  all  othei 
strains  combined,  and  in  many  cases  at  the  greatest  Shows  the  winning  birds  come  direct  from  oui 
yards  or  from  eggs  purchased  of  us.  We  have  never  lost  the  best  prize  offered  on  While  Leghorns. 
First  on  Breeding  Pen.  We  are  HEADQUARTERS  for  the  best  laying  varieties  and  the  best 
general  purpose  fowl  known.  All  our  finest  birds  are  in  perfect  breeding  condition,  not  havingbeen 
unpaired  hv  being  fitted  and  confined  in  coops  at  ihe  late  winter  shows.  Cockerels,  Trios,  Breeding 
Pens  and  finest  Pekin  Ducks  at  low  priced  for  quality.  Eggs  lor  hatching  Irom  either  or  both 
varieties,  »3  per  13,  $5  per  26.  $10  per  65,  from  yards  headed  by  the  10  best  male  birds  in  America. 
Eggs  for  incubators  from  choice,  well  mated  stock,  $10  per  100.  Pekin  Duck  eggs  $2  per  IX.  w*e 
furnish  B.  R.  Knapp's  Rose  Comb  White  Leghorn  stock  or  eggs  direct  from  his  yards.  Send  stamp 
for  new  illustrated  catalogue,  giving  Highest  Prize  Record  ever  won  by  any  breeder  of  any  variety. 
Address, 


FAB  1US,  N.Y. 


Box  SO  1 . 


KNAPP  BROTHERS, 


GRIT 


'  for  fowls  &  chicks: 

BEST  &  CHEAPEST.—  SAMPLE  for  STAMP 
^  WEBSTER*  HANNUM.CAZENOVIA.NY 


2<c.  for  a  Poultry  Boolcon  Caponlrlnf  free.  Send  for  C4t. 
MM  ADI/rp  °f  Poultry  Specialties.  Capon  sets  $2  up 
NIMnlxCn  W.H.WlGMORa,i07S.8thSt.,Phila.,Pa. 


I  III  FA  MO  UN  H'llliKWASH- 
I  It  :••.<!  I  N-.I  «  T  EXTERNUM- 
VroH,  a  machine  for  whitewash- 
ing henhouses,  etc.  With  the 
machine  and  recipes  fur  special 
solutions  you  can  exterminate  lice, 
roup,  cholera,  etc.  Send  stamp  for 
cir.  V.  Sjchwarz,  M'f'g.,  lairfleld. 
Conn . 


HAWKINS 

breeds  America's  best  FLYMOVTII  RWKS, 
Barred  and  White.  WYASBOITDS, 
Silver  and  White.  More  prizes  awarded  this 
strain  than  all  others  combined.  Selected  Breeding 
Birds  that  will  produce  winners.  Finely  Illustrated 
catalogue  of  America's  greatest  poultry  farm,  free. 
Lock  Box  4.   A.  €.  HAWKINS,  Lancaster,  Mass. 

25  cents  by  mall  from  the 
Pharmacy.    Boeriehe  «%  Tu  lei, 
1011  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
145  Grand  St.,  New  York. 
,K!  I'.ast  .Madison  St.,  Chicago. 
627  Smlthfleld  St.,  Pittsburg,  I'a. 
228  N.  Howard  St.,  Baltimore,  Aid. 
170  \V.  4th  St.,  Cincinnati, U. 
Oldent  Homceopatbic  Pharmacy.  Eatab- 
linhed  in  1825. 
The  Poultry  Doctor, 85  pp.,  12mo,  cloth, 50  cents. 


SP0NGIA,For  Roup- 


BOOM  THE  LEADERS! 


Tlie  two  beat  poultry  papers  oil  earth  are 

FARM  POULTRY   30  eta. 

POULTRY  KEEPER   50  eta. 

We  will  send  both,  for  one  year,  for  only  70  eta. 
I.S.  JOHNSON  Sc  CO., 

Boston,  Mass. 


$2)  in  gold  for  largest  and  best  hatch,  and  Is 
gold  for  best  machine  in  show. 

rpilK  mPKOVlin  MONARCH  INCURA- 
-L  TOR.  3000  chicks  from  one  machine  in  less  than 
four  months.  Prices  reduced,  making  It  tbe  Cheapest 
as  well  as  the  best  machine  on  the  market.  Thou- 
sands In  successful  operation  in  this  country,  Canada 
and  in  Europe.  They  are  giving  universal  satisfaction 
everywhere.  First  preiniuinsat27consecutiveshows. 
More  than  1(10  in  use  within  a  radius  of  30  miles  of  our 
factory,  some  of  the  farmers  using  from  2to8nia- 
chlnes.  Send  2c.  stamp  for  new  illustrated  circular. 
Jan.  Rankin.  Month  Eaalou,  Mass. 


IT  IS 


The  IfcOULTRY 

Paper 

DEST  I  UBLISHED 

a  costs  ONLY  50  CENTS  p«year 

A  Ready  Reference. 
A  Practical  Instructor. 
A  Guide  for  the  Beginner. 
A  Helpfu)  Friend  and  Aid  to  all. 
j|  A  Dollar  Paper  for  only  Fifty  Cents. 
It  Is  edited  by  men  who  devote  their  time  largely  to 
raising  poultry  and  eg\ga  for  market  upon  farms  and 
in  tho  garden  plats  of  tb«  suburbs  of  large  town*. 

It  Teaches  You 

How  To  Prevent  and  Cure  all  poultry  diseases. 

How  To  Obtain  the  most  profitable  breeds. 

How  To  Bring  pullets  to  early  laying  maturity 

How  To  Feed  and  care  for  small  or  large  flocks 

How  To  Make  money  with  a  few  hens. 

How  To  Keep  all  kinds  of  poultry  for  profit. 

How  To  Buildthe  best  and  most  economical 
houses  and  yards. 

How  To  Keep  houses  dry  and  your  fowl  free 
from  vermin  and  roup. 

How  To  Hatch  chickens  in  incubators  and 
when,  so  as  to  get  best  results. 

How  To  Make  hens  lay  the  most  eggs  in  win- 
ter when  prices  are  high. 

How  To  Get  the  best  crosses  to  produce  the 
most  eggs  and  pounds  of  flesh. 

How  To  Caponize,  dress  and  market  poultry 
to  obtain  the  best  prices. 
Remember  the  price,  50  ots.  for  one  year.  Sample 

-opy,  two  cents  in  stamps.  The  name  of  the  paper  13 

Farm=Poultry. 

One  department,  "Answers  to  Correspondents."  Is 
worth  ten  time*  the  subscription  price  to  anvone;  ex- 
plain* many  thincrs  apt  to  trouble  even  old  breeders. 
Sei.1  for  INDEX  to  flm  three  vols.  FREE,  and  judge  for 
yourself  if  as  much  instructive  matter  can  be  bought 
for  many  times  the  price.  Remit  in  Cash  or  Stamps. 
I.  S-  JUUMiUN  &.  CO.,  24  Custom  Uousebt.  Boaton.  Ha*** 


BONE  I  SHELL 


FOR  POULTRY. 


Kavr  Itone  has  been  proven  Uy  analysis  to  contain  every 
part  of  an  e&(j— White,  Yolk  and  Shell,  The  Mine  of 
oyster  shells  furnishes  shell  material.  The  granulated 
size  Is  for  «(Zk/Mi»w1s:  the  meat  is  tor  cluck*  and  mixing 
with  soft  food.  For  circular  explaining  benefit  and  how 
to  feed  it,  and  prices  oil  lots  of  mo  lbs  or  more  delivered, 
freight  paid  at  vour  railroad  station,  address 

FITCH  FERTILIZER  WORKS,  BAY  CITY,  MICH. 


THE  BEST  POULTRY  FENCES, 

C3r«.1^7-fiM.±z;oci  Wire  KTottinss. 

ItKDVt'KU  I'ltK  tS  I  OH  ROLLS  130  FEKT  LON<». 

1°.'         is  <*         3u  36  12  4»  60  72  Inch. 

2  Inrh  Ko.  14.  »     SI. IS     SI..SO     81.00     82.2.%     82.6.1     S.t.OO     8S.73     8-1  .SO  l»er  Itoll. 

llnehilo.7'        8I.7S  8'2.75    8».SO    8 1  .SO    SS.as     86.2S    S7.no     v».-s    Sio.SO  Per  Itoll. 

Disc'  tint  5  rolls  o  portent,  10  rolls  10  per  cent.  %  inch  Galvanized  staples,  lu  cents  per  ponnu. 

PETER  DURYEE  &  CO.,  215  Greenwich  St.,  N.Y. 

KPEI I1L  NO'tlCli.-  Write  for  freight  allowance  on  Ave  or  more  rolls,  and  price  list  of  other  styles 
Wire  Fencing. 

MANN'S  BONE  CUTTERS. 


HENS 


Thrive  "Wonderfully  When  Fed  Liberally  on 
Green  Cut  rione. 


And  it  Is  a  fact 

that  hens  will 


LAY 


double  the  numbe*-  of  ears*  and 

chickens  grow  faster  and  larger 


Our  Cutters  are  by  far  the  best. 

Tuey  will  earn  for  you  many 

Illustrated  Catalogue  free,  if  you  name  this  pape 

*F.  W.  MANN  COMPANY, 


DOLLARS  year. 


MILF0RD,  MASS.,  U.  S.  A. 


Tie  Prairie  Stale  IncaDators  ai  Brooders, 

Are  Endorsed  by  P.  H.  Jacobs. 
94  FIRST  PREMIUMS  94. 

Hundreds  of  our  Customers  Use  from  10  to  30  Machines. 

Do  not  buy  an  Incubator  or  Brooder  until  you  send  for  our  104  page  Lata 
loene  srivine  lull  particnlarM. 

ALL   MACHINES  WARRANTED. 

PRAIRIE  STATE  INCUBATOR  COMPANY, 

HOMER  CITY,  PENNA 


WORLD'S  FAIR! 


Buy  the  Bone  Cutter  that  received  an  award  at  the 
WORLD'S  FAIR,  and  you  make  no  mistake.  Take 
no  other. 

OFFICIAL  COPY  OF  AWARD: 

"  Well  made  and  of  good  material,  easily  operated- 
and  of  general  usefulness  in  the  poultry  yard,  cutting 
Bones,  Meat  or  Vegetables  with  equal  efficiency;  ad- 
justable feed. 

Signed, 

ROBERT  MITCHELL,  Individual  Judge. 

Approved, 

N.  B.  CRITCMFIELD,  President  Departmental 
Committee. 

Approved. 

JOHN  BOYD  THACHER,  Chairman  Executive 
Committee  on  Awards." 

Where  is  there  another  Bone  Cutter 
can  show  this?  Get  Circulars,  etc. 

WEBSTER  &  HANHUM,  Curia,  N.  Y. 


At  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition, 

Old  Reliable  Leads  Them  All. 


SPANISH  CK'LS  «^ 

Later  $s  each :  later  all  sold;  he  wise. 

J.  Hl:>  M: T T.  S. in  ni;,n.  Kipley  Co.,  Ind. 


4c.  stamps  will  bring  you  the  finest  Incubator  Cata- 
logue published.    ^Ve  can  furnish  you  a  hatcher  that 
will  please  and  with  reasonable  care  last  a  life  time. 
45  Yards  of  Hl4(b  Class  Kowl«.    lu  standard  varieties. 
Address, 

bELIABLE  is  cobator  and  BROODER  C0,QU1NCY,1LL. 


An  lllO.  Meariville.  Pa.  S.  C.  W.  and 
.  I.  R  K.  C  II.  Leghorns,  B.  P.  Rocks,  Lt  llrah- 
mas.  Silver  Wyandottes.  and  W.  Cochins.  My  'W 
breeding  pens  for  sale  cheap. 

FOB  KALE. — All  my  breeders  to  make  room.  S. 
C.  B.  Leghorns,  Lt.  lirahiuas  and  Blk.  Jllnor- 
cas.  Good  stock. 

C.  C.  CRAVKR.  York.  Pa. 


HATCH  CHICKENS  BY  STEAM 

Vith^impro^d  EXce|Sjor  incubator. 

Simple,  J'er/eet,  Self-Iiegu- 
Uitxng.  Thoosands  in  suc- 
cessful operation.  Guaran 
teed  to  hatch  a  larger  per- 
centage of  fertile  eggs  at 
less  cost  than  anj  other 
Catcher.  Lowest  priced 
first-class  Batcher  made 
GEO.  II.  HTAHI„  QuIncy.HL 


^  Hammonton  Inc'bators 
*  PRESSEY'S  BROODERSTebt* 

Cat.  free.    Hammoiiton  (N.  J.)  lucu,  Co 
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THE  POULTRY  KEEPER 


BDREAD  OF  INFORMATION. 

This  Department  is  "Replies  to 
Inquiries,"  and  is  Open  to  all. 


Ducks  and  Ponds. — How  old  should  ducks 
be  before  allowing  them  the  free  use  of 
water  ?  — R,  H.,  Hoosick  Tails,  N.  Y. 

There  is  no  special  age,  and  something 
depends  on  whether  the  water  is  cold  or 
warm,  as  very  young  ducklings  are  easily 
chilled  and  have  cramps.  It  is  best  to  wait 
until  they  are  well  feathered. 

Eyes  of  Chicks  Closing.— What  causes  the 
eyes  of  chicks  to  close,  and  also  lose  the 
use  of  their  legs?— C.  S.  R.,  Morgan's 
Glade,  W.  Va. 

The  closing  of  the  eyes  is  due  to  a  draught 
of  air  over  them  from  some  source.  The 
weak  legs  may  be  due  to  overfeeding,  to 
bottom  heat  in  brooder,  or  to  general  de- 
bility from  lack  of  warmth,  the  chicks  be- 
ing chilled  at  night. 

How  to  Raise  Capons.— Which  of  your 
back  numbers  gives  "all  about  capons?" — 

E.  L.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

January,  1887,  and  March,  1892.  They 
are  regular  books  on  the  subject,  as  no 
books  are  published  containing  so  much. 

Brooder.— I  want  plans  for  a  brooder. 
Can  you  supply  them  ? — Mrs.  L.  B.  C, 
Howard,  Minn. 

We  have  no  pl»ns.  Our  papers  of 
August,  1889,  and  August,  1891,  are  full  of 
them.    Also,  see  last  month. 

Eggs  Cold— Greasy  Chicks  —I  had  a  hen 
that  had  been  sitting  three  days,  and  she 
left  her  nest  for  three  hours.  Will  the 
eggs  hatch  ?  How  often  should  chicks  be 
greased  to  kill  lice  ? — W.  L.  H.,  Delavan, 
Wis. 

It  will  not  harm  the  eggs  to  be  exposed 
if  not  freezing  weather.  Do  not.  grease 
■chicks  at  all  except  to  use  two  drops  on 
the  head  of  each,  as  grease  may  destroy  the 
chicks. 

Insect  Powder. — Can  you  recommend  any 
particular  insect  powder.— H.  J.,  Hunting- 
ton, W.  Va. 

We  know  of  no  particular  brand.  Johns- 
ton &  Stokes,  Philadelphia,  sell  fresh  Dal- 
mation  insect  powder. 

Buff  Cochins  as  Layers.— 1.  How  long  will 
Buff  Cochius  lay,  and  will  they  lay  all 
summer  ?  2.  Are  they  as  good  as  Light 
Brahmas  ?  3.  Should  they  be  a  rich  buff  ? 
4.  How  mucli  do  they  weigh  ? — E.  E.  P., 
Zurich,  (no  State  given.) 

1.  They  will  lay  at  all  seasons,  but  must 
not  be  overfed.  2.  Yes.  3.  Yes.  Cock 
eleven  pounds,  hen,  eight  and  one-half; 
cockerel,  nine;  and  pullet  seven  pounds. 

Capons. — What  is  the  proper  time  to 
hatch  capons,  and  at  what  age  should  they 
be  ready  for  market?— C.  B.G„South  Solon, 
Ohio. 

They  should  be  hatched  as  early  as  pos- 
sible, say  February  or  March,  and  sold  the 
April  of  the  next  year.  A  cross  of  Dork- 
ing male  and  Brahma,  Cochin,  or  Plymouth 
Rock  hen  makes  the  best  ones. 

Buff  C:chins  and  Color.— What  color  should 
the  eyes  of  a  Buff  Cochin  be  ?  My  Buffs 
have  light  bu£f  plumage  and  some  dark. 
They  also  have  a  little  black  in  wings,  neck 
and  tail.— O.  A.  W.,  Atwood,  Iowa. 

Eyes  should  be  bay.  Plumage  should  be 
a  rich,  deep,  clear  buff,  but  tail  may  be 
copperish  bronze. 

Several  Questions  — 1.  What  should  I  do 
to  make  hens  sit  ?  2.  What  is  the  besl 
method  for  keeping  droppings  ?  3.  Dc 
you  consider  Leghorns  good  broilers  ?  4. 
Can  eggs  be  safely  packed  to  keep  until 
next  February  ?  5.  What  will  cure  scaly 
leg  ?   6.   Are  leg  bands  injurious  to  fowls? 

F.  E.  H.,  Bowersville,  Ohio. 

1.  They  cannot  be  made  to  sit,  but  feed- 
ing plenty  of  grain  induces  them  to  do  so. 
2.  Keep  them  moist,  in  barrels,  mixed 
with  equal  parts  of  dirt.  3.  Not  as  good 
as  the  larger  breeds.  4.  See  September, 
1887,  Poultry  Keeper.  5.  Annoint 
with  sulphur  and  lard  ouce  a  week.  6. 
No. 

Crazy  Chicks.— I  have  hatched  300  chicks 
and  had  six  or  seven  that  were  as  crazy  as 
bedbugs.  They  throw  their  heads  back. — 
D-  J.  H  ,  Louisiana,  Mo. 

It  is  mostly  with  chicks  of  the  Plymouth 
Rocks,  or  their  crosses,  that  such  occurs. 
We  find  that  in  such  cases  the  chicks  were 
from  eggs  that  were  layed  by  very  fat  hens. 


Milk  for  Hens  or  Clucks.— What  do  you 
think  best  for  hens  or  young  ehicks,  fresh 
or  sour  milk?  I  notice  that  milk  causes 
diarrhoea  when  I  give  it  to  chicks. — Mrs.  B. 
J.  M.,  Lansdowne,  Pa. 

Sour  milk  may  be  given  to  hens  but  not 
to  chicks.  When  fresh  milk  is  given  clear 
away  any  portion  left  over.  Scald  the 
milk,  and  if  it  then  causes  bowel  trouble 
withhold  it  altogether  for  awhile. 

Cost  of  Eggs.— What  is  the  cost  of  produc- 
ing a  dozen  eggs  from  September  1st  to  De- 
cember 1st?  Also,  average  cost  of  a  dozen 
eggs  with  more  who  raise  poultry  for  eggs 
as  a  business  ?  Where  is  the  largest  ex- 
clusive poultry  business  located  F—  C.  T. 
P.,  Frankfort,  Ky. 

It  depends  upon  the  food  and  range. 
Five  cents  should  cover  the  total  cost  of  a 
dozen  eggs,  but  every  hen  that  does  not  lay 
at  all  adds  to  the  cost  of  the  whole.  It  is 
unknown  where  the  largest  poultry  farm 
is  located.  Probably  the  largest  is  that  of 
Charles  Gammeidinger,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Wyandottes.— How  many  kinds  of  Wyan- 
dottes  are  there. — E.  H.,  Pine  Orchard,  Md. 

Five,— Silver,  Golden,  White,  Black  and 
Buff. 

Cockerel  For  Breeding. — If  a  cockerel  has 
had  a  severe  attack  of  cankered  sore  head 
and  roup,  although  it  seemed  to  be  all  iu 
his  head,  would  he  be  fit  to  breed  from  next 
year  ?—  D.  L.  W.,  Meadville,  Pa. 

It  is  best  not  to  do  so,  as  it  will  be  a  risk. 
Never  use  a  bird  that  has  ever  shown  even 
the  least  indication  of  roup  in  any  form. 

Indian  Games-Pulling  Feathers. — I  have  one 
Indian  Game  hen,  three  pullets  and  a  male. 
The  pullets  and  male  have  the  feathers 
pulled  off  their  back  near  the  tail.  I  caught 
the  pullets  pulling  feathers  from  one 
another.  I  gave  them  an  application  of  one 
tablespoonfull  of  carbolic  acid  in  a  quart  of 
water.  Is  this  correct  ?  They  have  been 
kept  in  confinement. — H.  K.,  Grindstone, 
Pa. 

Perhaps  a  smearing  of  tar  would  be  bet- 
ter. If  they  continue  to  pull  feathers  put 
the  pullets  in  separate  coops  for  ten  days, 
or  until  they  forget  the  vice. 

Fertility  of  Turkey  Eggs.— My  gobbler  died 
from  confinement  while  the  hens  were  sit- 
ting. Will  the  eggs  from  the  second  clutch 
be  fertile  ?— C.  W.  G.,  Little  Rock,  Mo. 

Not  in  that  case,  as  there  is  a  cessation  of 
laying  and  too  long  a  period  intervenes. 
You  will  require  another  gobbler. 

Water  in  Crop.— I  have  a  fine  Light 
Brahma  hen.  Her  crop  contains  nothing 
but  stale  milky  water.  She  acts  droopy 
and  weak. — S.  N.  B.,  Springfield,  Mo. 

Probably  due  to  indigestion,  lack  of  ex- 
ercise, and  overfeeding.  Withhold  food  for 
two  days,  then  give  one  meal  a  day  of 
grain.  Give  ten  drops  of  tincture  of  nux 
vomica  in  each  pint  of  drinking  water  for  a 
week    Keep  sharp  grit  before  her. 

Buff  Cochins.—  We  have  quite  a  number  of 
Buff  Cochins.  Some  of  them  have  their 
leathers  shaded  with  black. 

The  plumage  should  be  a  rich,  clear  buff, 
though  the  tail  may  be  darker.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  secure  the  proper  buff  color,  how- 
ever. 

White  Wonders. — 1.  What  is  the  size  of 
White  Wonder  cocks  and  hens  ?  2.  What 
is  the  color  of  their  legs  and  pin  feathers  ? 
3.  How  do  they  compare  with  Plymouth 
Rocks  for  egtrs  ?  4.  Are  White  Langshans 
the  equal  o£  the  Blacks  in  size  and  egg  pro- 
duction ?  5.  What  is  the  color  of  their 
legs  and  pin  feathers. — Dr.  C.  W.  T.,  Jas- 
per, Fla. 

1.  Cocks  about  ten  pounds,  hens  about 
seven  pounds.  2.  Yellow  legs  and  white 
pin  feathers.  3.  Very  well ;  they  are  ex- 
cellent layers.  4.  It  is  so  claimed  but  we 
doubt  it.  5.  Legs  are  slaty  blue,  with 
pink  between  the  toes,  or  rather,  are  so 
claimed,  but  we  believe  them  to  be  a  cross- 
bred breed  in  some  hands,  and  have  no 
proof  that  there  is  really  such  a  pure  breed. 

Copperas  and  Turpentine.— 1.  Can  cop- 
peras and  spongia  be  used  in  the  same 
water?  2.  Can  turpentine  be  put  iu  the 
drinking  water,  or  given  in  any  way  ex- 
cept dosing?— S.  D.  G.,  Kansas  City,  Kan. 

1.  They  cannot  be  used  together.  2.  It 
may  be  given  in  water  or  in  the  food,  but 
floats  on  the  water, 

Eggs  Not  Hatching. —I  had  a  pullet  eight 
months  old  mated  with  a  cockerel  of  same 
age,  but  eggs  did  not  hatch.— G.  W.  P., 
North  Danville,  Vt. 

Both  were  perhaps  too  fat  from  over- 
feeding and  lack  of  exercise. 


Marking  Chicks  — I  have  heard  of  an  in- 
strument for  marking  chicks  in  the  webs  of 
the  feet.   Where  can  I  get  one? 

Address  W.  H.  Wigmore,  107  South 
Eighth  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Sulphur. — If  sulphur  is  not  given  how  do 
the  hens  get  it  ?  Sulphur  is  in  the  egg.— 
J.  G.,  Clarion,  Pa. 

Sulphur  exists  in  the  food  that  is  eaten, 
as  nearly  all  substances  contain  it.  An  egg 
contains  but  a  very  small  proportion  of  it. 


PRACTICAL  RESULTS. 

The  first  year  at  the  poultry  business 
causes  many  surprises  to  the  beginner. 
The  best  informed  persons,  those  who  may 
have  taken  advantage  of  the  experience  of 
others,  and  who  may  have  resorted  to  all 
the  literature  to  be  obtained,  will  also  find 
when  they  have  passed  through  the  first 
year,  that  there  was  a  thousand  and  one 
facts  that  could  not  be  .detailed  or  ex- 
plained. In  fact,  many  things  occur  with 
one  which  may  not  happen  with  others, 
and  which  may  never  occur  again,  but 
every  transaction  is  a  contribution  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  poultryman. 

It  is  better  to  expect  nothing  the  first 
year.  Something  will  be  gained,  however, 
and  that  is  experience.  In  the  manage- 
ment of  large  numbers,  there  are  many 
matters  which  will  happen  and  which  can- 
not be  discovered  except  by  daily  obser- 
vation. Every  poultryman,  whether  a 
beginner  or  not,  is  capable  of  originating 
something,  and  he  is  as  liable  to  make  a 
discovery  that  will  revolutionize  all  pre- 
vious theories  and  methods  as  is  the  vet- 
eran. The  beginner  who  has  read  poultry 
literature,  has,  however,  a  great  advantage 
over  him  who  has  depended  on  experience 
alone,  for  literature  is  really  the  published 
experience  of  others.  There  is  no  pursuit, 
however,  that  does  not  require  the  practice 
of  the  theories  to  make  them  more  familiar 
and  better  understood.  In  the  poultry 
business  one  has  to  understand  not  a  flock 
only,  but  the  individual  members  of  the 
flock. 

Practical  results  always  point  to  success. 
The  first  year  may  be  an  entire  failure, 
with  loss  of  time,  capital  and  labor,  but 
the  cause  of  the  failure  may  be  discovered, 
and  a  knowledge  of  the  cause  may  be  of 
more  value  than  the  pecuniary  loss.  One 
must  not  estimate  the  results  by  the  oper- 
ations of  a  single  year.  Hundreds  of  far- 
mers have  failed  with  crops  one  year  and 
been  successful  the  next,  owing  to  more 
favorable  conditions  the  second  year;  and 
the  poultryman  who  has  failed,  yet  dis- 
covered the  cause  and  learned  more  about 
how  to  manage,  may  in  the  end  be  benefited 
by  his  losses,  as  he  will  be  more  careful 
and  be  better  informed  in  regard  to  future 
operations. 

SOAP-SUDS  AND  LICE. 

There  are  times  when  soap-suds  are 
plentiful,  especially  on  wash-days,  and  as 
it  will  do  no  harm  in  the  summer  to  drench 
the  poultry  house,  and  as  lice  should  be 
fought  from  the  beginning  of  mild  weather 
no  better  use  can  be  made  of  the  suds  than 
to  use  them  for  destroying  lice.  If  you 
have  a  sprayer,  so  much  the  better,  but  if 
not,  you  may  use  a  watering-pot  with  a 
rose  nozzle.  The  soap  suds  will  be  all  the 
better  if  you  have  them  very  strong.  It  is 
a  good  plan  to  dissolve  a  pound  of  concen- 
trated lye  iu  a  tub  of  suds.  Apply  the 
suds  hot  if  you  can,  but  apply  them,  at  all 
events,  hot  or  cold.  Do  not  miss  a  single 
square  inch  of  surface.  Do  it  on  a  dry, 
warm  day.  Saturate  the  floor,  walls,roosts 
and  even  the  roof,  and  have  it  get  into 
every  crack  and  crevice.  Remove  the  nest 
boxes,  saturate  the  boxes,  let  them  dry  and 
add  new. 

GROWING  GREEN  FOOD. 

As  the  keeping  of  a  garden  may  compel 
many  to  confine  their  hens  in  yards,  it  be- 
comes a  difficult  matter  to  allow  them  to 
secure  green  food.  One  of  the  best  methods 
for  so  doiug,  however,  is  to  have  change- 
able yards  ;  that  is,  the  yard  should  be  di- 
vided. While  the  hens  occupy  one  side, 
the  other  side  may  be  spaded  up  and  sowu 
to  mustard,  millet,  or  any  kind  of  crop  of 
which  the  seed  is  not  expensive.  Such 
crops  need  not  mature,  hence  the  hens  can 
be  turned  in  when  the  plants  are  three  or 
four  inches  high.  Wheat,  oats,  sorghum, 


corn,  turnips  or  anything  that  will  provide 
green  food  will  answer. 

The  side  occupied  by  the  hens  before 
changing  them  to  the  green  plat  may  now 
be  spaded  up  and  treated  in  the  same  man- 
ner. There  are  many  advantages  in  the 
plan  ;  among  them,  the  providing  of  green 
food,  the  cleaning  of  the  yards  by  turning 
under  (.he  filth,  the  manuring  of  the  yards 
by  the  hens,  the  saving  of  grain,  the  pro- 
motion of  the  health  of  the  fowls  and  the 
procurement  of  a  greater  numbsr  of  eggs. 
The  only  outlay  is  a  partition  fence.  There 
is  no  extra  cost  for  labor,  as  the  yards  need 
not  be  cleaned  up  except  when  ground  is 
spaded,  which  turns  under  all  tilth. 


KICKS  AGAINST  THE  EDITOR. 

He  kicks  against  the  fat-sitting  hen 
claim.  Mr.  James  Sylk,  No.  66  Richelieu 
street,  Quebec,  Canada,  sends  us  a  letter 
giving  his  experience,  in  which  he  not  only 
opposes  our  claim  but  also  explains  how 
lice  may  get  into  the  flock.   He  says : 

Dear  Mr.  Editor,  my  hens, most  of  which 
are  Leghorns  crossed  with  Plymouth  Rocks 
and  other  kinds,  have  so  convincingly 
proved  that  very  thin  hens  will  set,  that  I 
thought  I  would  tell  you  of  it.  They  have 
layed  well  since  the  end  of  January,  and 
the  few  that  wanted  to  set  were  never  fat, 
though  in  fair  condition.  I  call  them  razor 
backs,  and  I  thought  them  too  thin  to  set, 
but  they  are  sitting  and  raising  chicks  too. 
They  are  giving;  a  square  kick  against  the  fat 
setting  hen  problem.  Don't  think  that  1  am 
taking  an  opposite  stand.  I  am  merely 
stating  facts, and  I  am  not  talking  for  talk's 
sake.  I  know  my  fowls,  examine  them  of- 
ten, and  treat  them  as  I  think  they  require, 
whether  fat  or  lean,  but  I  suppose  there 
will  always  be  exceptions.  I  make  my 
own  hatchers  and  brooders,also,and  yester- 
day I  hatched  out  ninety-eight  per  cent,  of 
a  "lot  of  eggs  I  bought.  My  brooders 
are  hot  air,  and  I  find  them  just  perfect  for 
young  chicks.  I  have  this  spring,  to  date, 
raised  nearly  all  I  put  in  the  brooders. 
What  few  I  have  lost  were  all  by  accident. 
My  success,  as  I  said  before,  I  have  gleaned 
from  the  Poultry  Keeper.  I  hatched 
pullets  last  April,  a  year  ago,  and  kept 
twenty  of  them  in  one  lot,  and  they  never 
had  any  vermin  on  them,  but  a  few  weeks 
ago  I  added  two  new  hens  to  the  flock,  and 
being  so  hurried  that  1  did  not  attend  to 
them  I  find  they  have  got  them  from  the 
new  comers.  However,  I  am  at  them  with 
insect  powder,  etc.  I  am  raising  some  Leg- 
horn and  Plymouth  Rock  chicks  for  the 
winter.  I  intend,  if  spared,  to  try  what  I 
can  do  with  them  for  eggs,  as  the  price  is 
pretty  high  then. 

We  will  have  to  sieze  on  his  expression 
"the  few  that  wanted  to  sit."  Well,  while 
Mr.  Sylk's  hens,  as  a  flock,  may  not  be  fat, 
it  is  possible  that  the  sitters  were,  as  no 
two  hens  are  alike.  The  fact  that  they 
layed  all  the  winter  confirms  Mr.  Sylk's 
claim  that  his  hens  at  least  were  not  fat, 
but  why  was  it  that  only  a  few  desired  to 
sit.  In  regard  to  getting  lice  in  the  flock 
Mr.  Sylk  gives  a  warning  which  should  be 
heeded.  We  are  pleased  to  notice  that  Mr. 
Sylk  is  independent,  and  can  do  his  own 
thinking  as  well  as  the  editor. 


POULTRY  H3USE  WITH  CELLAR. 

The  following  inquiry  is  very  pertinent, 
and  will  be  interesting  to  others  than  the 
writer.  It  is  from  Mr.R.  Haswell,  Hoosick 
Falls,  N.  Y.  He  says: 

If  when  I  build  a  new  house  for  my  hens 
I  dig  a  cellar  two  feet  deep,  and  put  the 
floor  two  feet  above  the  ground,  and  leave 
the  space  underneath  for  a  scratching  shed, 
with  the  south  side  open,  would  it  make 
the  house  very  much  colder  if  I  put  in  an 
extra  good  floor. 

If  the  floor  is  close  and  tight  the  house 
will  be  warm.  So  far  as  the  underneath 
run  is  concerned  we  consider  the  plan  an 
excellent  one,  and  we  believe  that  such  a 
poultry  house  will  be  economical  as  well  as 
provide  a  comfortable  place  iu  summer. 


PUBLISHER'S  DEPARTMENT 

Bound  Volumes  (four  in  one)  were  at  first 
advertised  to  be  sent  by  express  at  receivers 
expense,  but  since  being  completed  we  find  can 
be  sent  by  mail,  post-paid,  lor  $2.90.  which,  in 
most  cases,  is  much  the  cheaper  plan,  hut  when 
parties  prefer  to  have  them  by  express,  and  pay 
charges  on  arrival,  they  will  be  sent  for  $2.50. 
They  weigh  five  pounds. 

Please  note  that  by  enclosing  sixty  cent*  for 
the  Poultry  Keepek  one  year  instead  of  fifty, 
you  can  have  your  choice  of  any  of  the  following, 
or  seventv-nve  cents  any  two  :  Fisher's  Grain 
Tables,  one  year.  Poultry  for  Profit  (Jacobs), 
Incubators  and  Brooders(Jacobs),  Management 
of  YoungChicks  Jacobs). 

Probably  the  best  Ladles'  Magazine  In  the  world 
is  The  Ladies'  Home  Journal,  of  Philadelphia. 
Price  SI. Oil  per  annum,  sample  for  10  cents.  Th* 
Ladies'  Home  Journal  and  The  Poultry  Kkipkb 
both  one  year  for  only  one  dollar  and  thirty  cant*. 

Self  Binders.  -We  have  self  binders,  where- 
by each  subscriber  can  hind  their  ownPODXTRT 
Keeper  each  month  as  received.  They  hold 
twoy ears'  numbers.  Price  sixty  cents, postpai4 
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So 


If  any  person  finds  this  paragraph  marked  he 
will  please  understand  that  we  send  him  the  paper 
for  examination,  and  trust  that  he  will  be  suffici- 
ently Interested  In  poultry  to  Invest  the  price  of  th6 
paper  for  a  year.  If  you  ara  already  a  subscriber  or 
receive  more  than  one  copy.  It  means  we  want  you  to 
baud  them  to  poultry  raisers. 


DOUBLE-GLASS  ROOF  HOUSE. 

The  poultry  bouse  in  this  i^sue  combines 
ligbt,  convenience  and  pood  ventilation. 
The  drawing  sbows  only  four  pens,  but  tbe 
house  may  be  of  any  length  desired.  There 
is  an  alley  on  the  north  side,  three  feet 
wide.  Each  pen  is  8  by  12  feet,  divided 
from  the  alley  by  lath  partitions.  The 
house  as  here  shown  is  15  by  82  feet  on  the 
inside  of  the  wall.  It  has  a  door  at  each 
end  of  the  passageway.  In  summer  these 
doors  may  be  of  wire,  on  frame.  The  par- 
titions between  the  pens  should  be  of 
boards,  three  feet  high,  tnd  then  of  wire 
netting  over  Wie  boards.  The  building  mr.y 
be  of  stone,  brick  or  wood.  The  windows 
are  of  double  glass  to  insure  warmth  in 
winter  and  to  prevent  radiation  of  heat. 
The  perches  may  be  placed  in  the  middle  of 
each  pen,  or  next  the  partition,  with  drop- 
ping-board  under  the  perches,  and  the  nests 
under  the  boards,  or  the  nests  may  be  made 
of  wire  and  hung  against  the  wall.  The 


hens.  They  were  weighed  January  20th> 
before  any  of  them  had  commenced  to  lay* 
which  may  make  a  difference.  No  1  pullet, 
broody  Apr.  24th,  loss  &  ounces;  No.  2 
pullet,  broody  June  18th,  loss  0  ounces; 
No.  3  pullet.broody  May  2nd,  loss  0  ounces  ; 
No.  £  pullet.broody  June  7th, loss  0  ounces ; 
No.  5  pullet,broody  May  17th, loss  8  ounces  ; 
No.  6  hen, broody  Apr.  2-tth,  loss  8  ounces  ; 
No.  7  hen,  broody,  Apr.  7th,  gain  7  ounces ; 
No.  8  hen,  broody  May  26th,  gain  0  ounces ; 
No.  9  hen,  broody  Feb.  22nd,  loss  8  ouuces  ; 
No.  10  hen, broody  Mar.  22nd,  gain  8  ounces. 
The  reason  I  think  Mr.  Philips  hens  lost 
so  much  was  that,  as  he  says,  they  were 
well  started  to  laying.  They  were  full  of 
eggs,  and  although  they  were  fatter  they 
did  not  weigh  so  much.  I  am  not  entirely 
satisfied  with  my  experiment,  and  think  I 
will  make  another  next  year.  If  I  do  I  will 
give  you  the  result.  If  I  have  not  tired 
you  already  I  will  give  you  the  results  of 
this  season's  hatching.    I  put  fifty  eggs  in 


procured  some  cast  iron  troughs,  six  feet 
long,  and  piped  the  water  to  them.  The 
troughs,  except  the  last  one  of  the  series, 
have  non-warpable  covers,  raised  five 
inches,  with  palings  all  around  sothehens 
can  drink  and  not  foul  the  water.  When 
the  first  trough  is  filled  within  about  half 
an  iiich,  the  water  pusses  down  through  a 
pipe  and  on  to  the  next,  each  succeeding 
trough  being  set  lower,  thus  having  fresh 
running  water  in  all  the  yards.  The 
building  outlets  and  fences  are  so  arranged 
that  each  trough  supi  lies  water  for  threa 
or  four  yards.  The  ljwest  trough  is  lo- 
cated in  the  barnyard  along  the  line  of  a 
chicken  yard  fence.  The  chickens  drink 
from  this  through  palings  on  one  side,  the 
cow  drinks  from  the  open  trough;  a  pail 
stands  under  the  waste  pipe  for  watering 
the  team,  and  one  end  of  this  trough  ex- 
tends  into  the  dining  room  of  my  dog 
house. 

Moral—  Water,  even  in  the  best  arranged 


cupolas  are  for  ventilation.  The  roof  win- 
dows are  raised  and  lowered  by  a  cord  and 
small  pulley  to  each  window  from  the 
alley.  The  house  should  be  plastered  so  as 
to  more  easily  prevent  lice.  Roosts,  nests, 
etc.,  should  be  movable.  The  house  can  be 
made  of  sod  in  the  prairie  sections.  The 
house  will  accommodate  sixty  hens,  or  fif- 
teen in  each  pen.  The  design  is  by  Mr. 
O.  A.  Lewis,  Jetmore,  Kansas.  The  ar- 
rangement of  the  yards  and  wire  fences  is 
shown  in  the  illustration,  a  description  be- 
ing unnecessary. 


MR.  CHEESEMAN'S  cXPERiMENTS. 

Mr.  H.  S.  Cheeseman,  Sardinia,  N.  Y., 
made  some  experiments  with  sitting  hens, 
in  order  to  test  the  fat  sitting  hen  theory, 
and  sends  us  a  record  of  the  same.  We  give 
his  results  as  he  states  them,  as  follows: 

I  have  noticed  much  in  your  paper,  at 
different  times,  in  regard  to  the  fat  sitting 
hen  theory.  Last  July  you  gave  an  account 
of  an  experiment  made  by  Mr.O.r1.  Philips, 
Amo,  Indiana,  and  in  his  experiment  the 
hens  lost  from  seven  ounces  to  two  pounds. 
I  determined  this  year  to  make  an  experi- 
ment myself.  I  have  always  thought  with 
you  that  a  hen  was  fat  when  broody,  and 
my  experiment  partly  proves  it.  The 
trial  was  made  with  live  pullets  and  live 


Double-rlM»  Roof  P.fnHry  Mouse. 

a  home-made  hot  air  incubator,  and  batched 
twenty-three  chicks.  The  rest  of  the  eggs 
were  mostly  infertile,  having  only  one 
cockerel  with  thirty  hens.  I  set  twenty- 
five  hens  on  313  hens  eggs  and  thirty-seven 
duck  eggs.  The  duck  eggs  proved  infertile, 
only  one  duck  hatching,  and  that  died. 
From  the  313  hens  eggs  I  got  207  chicks, 
making  a  total  of  230  chicks  from  363  eggs, 
or  about  sixty-three  and  one-third  percent, 
which  is  nothing  extra,  but  fair. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  there  were  losses 
and  gains  It  seems  to  us  tnat  the  amount 
of  food  consumed  should  be  considered, 
while  the  hens  are  sitting.  In  the  summer 
a  hen  can  gain  if  she  is  fed  on  corn,  even 
after  she  begins  to  incubate.  Whatever 
light  is  thrown  on  the  subject  will  be  wel- 
comed, and  we  hope  that  Mr.  Cheeseman 
will  try  again,  especially  in  both  winter 
and  summer. 

USING  SPRING  WATER. 

Mr.  S.  S.  Barrie,  Mont  Vale,  N.  J.,  uses 
a  spring  to  supply  his  birds  with  water, 
and  informs  us  how  he  carries  the  water  in 
pipes,  as  follows: 

I  have  a  spring  of  good  water  located 
hiirher  than  anv  of  mv  chicken  vards.  I 


covered  dishes,  gets  stale  during  the  hot 
summer  days,  while  fresh  running  water 
makes  the  hens  healthier  and  the  eggs  bet- 
ter. 

The  above  contrivance  is  very  simple 
and  a  small  pipe  or  even  a  rubber  tub 
(which  may  be  attached  as  required)  will 
answer.  Any  plan  that  saves  labor  will 
pay.  A  box,  near  a  well,  may  be  used  also 
if  preferred. 

A  KICK  OH  BABIES, 

Dr.  Geo.  D.  Johnson,  who  is  now  in  Bur- 
lington, Iowa,  wishes  to  know  if  we  are 
making  a  point  of  recording  all  babies 
born.  If  so,  he  is  in  the  field  with  Hamil- 
ton and  Branday.  He  writes: 

•'Just  mark  me  down  for  one  more,  born 
on  Friday,  hangman's  day,  and  during  the 
great  strike.  Jacobs  Johnson  is  the  name 
selected.  Carry  the  news  to  Hamilton  and 
Branday. 

The  Dr.  is  evidently  jealous  of  the  two 
younger  men,  but  we  record  the  above,  and 
Uncle  Mike  suggests  that  "Mike''  might 
come  in  somewhere  in  the  name  even  if  jt 
had  to  follow  Johnson. 
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ABOUT  DEFECTS  IN  BRUDS. 

In  regard  to  disqualifications  and  defects 
it  is  doubtful  if  any  judge  cau  correctly  de- 
termine just  what  the  value  of  a  defect 
may  be,  and  as  we  bave  frequently  re- 
ceived letters  asking  information  od  sub- 
jects relating  to  disqualifications  and  de- 
fects we  take  from  the  American  Poultry 
Journal  a  letter  by  Mr.  I.  K.  Feleh,  which 
may  be  valuable.  He  says : 

"  There  is  no  section,  describing  each 
breed  and  enumerating  disqualifying  points 
and  defects,  that  causes  so  much  repetition 
in  our  Standards  as  those  of  combs.  An 
accurate  description  of  the  four  shapes 
found  in  the  breeds,  with  a  list  of  their  dis- 
qualifications and  defects  generally  found 
while  judging,  would  reduce  all  this  repe- 
tition to  just  two  words  in  describing  the 
specific  breeds,  to  wit:  Single-comb,  Pea- 
comb,  Rose-comb — as  the  case  might  be — 
and  under  their  respective  heads  all  infor- 
mation found,  necessary  for  judge  or 
breeder. 

.Secondly.  We  do  not  believe  females 
should  be  disqualified  for  any  defect  of 
comb  found  necessary  to  disqualify  the 
male.  "We  believe  that  when  the  male  is 
protected  we  protect  all.  We  feel  that  we 
know  that  the  necessity  of  high  condition 
of  the  blood  for  large  egg  production  in  a 
breed  causes  an  over  development  in  the 
comb  which  superinduces  a  twist  or  falling 
of  the  same.  To  cut  as  severely  as  we 
would  be  obliged  to  for  a  defect  is  as  much 
a  hardship  for  them  as  to  disqualify  males 
of  a  like  evil.  With  this  preface  aud  ex- 
ceptions for  the  females  we  say  the  single 
comb,  when  perfect,  is  a  straight  line  from 
front  to  rear,  perfectly  erect,  smooth  upon 
its  sides,  top  line  parallel  with  top  line  of 
skull  and  separated  into  five  points — the 
center  one  berng  the  largest,  connecting  the 
forward  flange  with  the  first  point  and  rear 
flange  with  rear  point  in  the  comb. 

Disqualifications  in  Males. — Twist  in 
front  and  loping  to  either  side,  with  either 
sex,  disqualifies,  with  other  than  a  single 
comb. 

Defects. — Corrugated  sides,  turning  to 
the  sides  in  the  rear  part,  warty  and  un- 
even points  excessively  large,  one-half  to 
one  and  one-half  points,  as  in  degree  these 
defects  appear ;  side  sprigs  are  to  be  cut 
one  point  for  each  side  sprigs  found; 
twisted  combs  and  folding  combs  in  breeds 
described  as  erect ;  erect  combs  in  breeds 
described  as  folding,  one-half  to  two. points 
in  the  females  ;  for  less  or  more  than  five 
points,  one  point  each. 

Pea-Combs. — A  comb  which  is  thick  at 
the  bases  and  channeled  to  appear  as  three 
combs  joined  at  front  with  the  two  side  di- 
visions merging  into  the  centre  division 
near  its  rear  point.  The  center  division 
is  highest  and  the  largest  separated  into 
seven  points,  the  side  divisions  separated 
into  five  points — the  channels  deep  enough 
to  still  denote  three  divisions,  even  were 
all  points  shaven  or  frozen  off — top  line  of 
middle  divisions  a  parallel  line  with  skull 
and  straight  from  front  to  rear,  the  side  di- 
visions having  a  gentle  curve  outward  con- 
sistent with  its  joining  the  middle  divisions 
at  front  base  and  rear.  To  condemn  the 
male  as  unworthy — when  the  comb  is  loose 
upon  the  head  aud  falls  to  either  side. 

Defects. — Warty  and  uneven  points, 
crooked  divisions,  insufficient  depth  to 
channels  one-half  to  one  point  for  each  di- 
vision so  affected  as  in  degrees ;  too  large 
and  coarse,  one-half  to  one  and  one-half 
points  ;  falling  to  the  side  in  females,  one 
to  one  and  one-half  points. 

Pose-Comb  (American.)— Such  are  wid- 
est at  the  center,  drawn  to  a  trifle  less 
width  in  front  and  tapering  to  a  short 
spike  or  point  to  the  rear;  top  surface  from 
front  to  rear  rocker  shaped  with  little  more 
curve  than  that  of  the  skulls  ;  top  surface 
corrugated  into  dull  points  or  ridges,  not 
so  large  as  to  obstruct  the  sight  and  should 
be  a  medium  as  to  sizes  as  compared  to  the 
specimen  or  breed. 

A  male  unworthy  a  score  card— one  hav- 
ing a  comb  so  large  as  to  obstruct  the  sight, 
or  loose  fulling  to  either  side,  clubbed,  or 
absence  of  spike,  debarring  either  sex  from 
a  score  card  record. 

Defects.— Too  large,  insufficient  spikes 
turning  to  one  side,  leaning  to  one  side  but 
firm  in  position  spikes  turning  upwards 
thus  destroying  the  top  curve  of  outline; 


all  these  one-half  to  one  and  one-half  points, 
as  in  degrees. 

Pose-Comb  {Hamburg).— Square  and 
widest  in  front  aud  tapering  into  long 
spike,  straight  on  top  with  spikes  raising 
slightly  upwards,  surface  thickly  studded 
with  small  corrugating  points,  full,  me- 
dium in  sizes,  setting  perfectly  straight 
upon  the  head. 

Males  unworthy  a  score-card  and  records 
aud  debarred  from  winning,  when  comb  is 
so  large  as  to  obstruct  sight  or  when  falling 
to  either  side,  both  sex  unworthy  who  have 
clubbed  combs,  so-called,  and  in  case  of  ab- 
sence of  spikes. 

Defects. — Combs  too  large,rocker-3haped, 
absence  of  corrugated  points,  leaning  to 
one  side  in  contra-distinction  to  falling  to 
one  side ;  insufficient  spike,  %  to  \y2  poiuts, 
as  in  degrees.  Large  and  falling  combs  iu 
females,  1  to  1%  points,  as  in  degrees. 

Ear-lobes  in  all  Preeds. — We  believe  the 
most  equitable  course  to  follow  in  dis- 
qualifying for  faulty  color  in  earlobes 
should  be  this :  When  the  earlobe  in  any 
breeds  described  as  red  become  so  tainted 
with  surface  color,  either  yellow  or  white, 
known  as  emerald  color,  to  cover  more 
than  half  the  surface  or  when  in  breeds  de- 
scribed as  white  or  opaque  white,  they 
present  more  than  one-half  the  surface  red, 
they  should  be  classed  as  unworthy  speci- 
mens and  prizes  and  score  cards  denied 
them.  If  an  earlobe  is  over  half  white  it 
must  be  called  a  white  earlobe  tainted  with 
red,  and  is  no  longer  a  Standard  ear  in 
breeds  demanding  a  red  lobe.  This  should 
effect  all  breeds  alike,  especially  should  it 
effect  all  breeds  of  a  class  alike.  Case  in 
point:  Plymouth  Rocks,  Black  Javas  and 
T.  L.  Wyandottes,  are  all  described  in  the 
American  Standard  as  red,  yet  the 
Plymouth  Rock  is  disqualified  if  even  a 
speck  of  white  be  found  in  the  lobe,  while 
the  Wyandotte  if  wholly  white  becomes 
disqualified,  and  the  Black  Java  can  have  a 
solid  white  earlobe  and  not  be  disqualified ; 
but  the  times  have  come  when  our  Stand- 
ards have  got  to  be  consistent. 

Other  defects  which  should  s-iarnp  the 
specimen  in  any  breed  as  unworthy  of 
prizes  or  score  card:  Breasts  described  as 
solid  black  in  colored  breeds  like  Partridge 
Cochin,  Black  Red  Games,  Brown  Leg- 
horns, Silver-gray  Dorkings,  Duckwing 
Games,  Duck-wing  Leghorns,  Red  Caps; 
Indian  Game  and  Malay.  Males  of  these 
breeds,  to  be  marked  unworthy  a  position 
on  score  card,  when  tainted  beyond  ten  per 
cent,  of  the  surface  with  bay  or  silver  color 
as  breeds  determine  such  color  not  foreign; 
and  when  tainted  with  any  color  not  al- 
lowed in  other  portions  of  the  plumage  of 
the  breed,  to  wit:  Positive  white  is  a 
foreign  color  to  a  Partridge  Cochin  or 
Black-red  Game.  Breasts  described  as 
black,  embellished  with  white  or  white  em- 
bellished with  black  in  the  feather,  should 
be  declared  unworthy,  if  solid  color  of 
either  of  the-two  colors  named  in  the  Stand- 
ard for  them. 

Back  in  all  breeds  condemn  as  unworthy 
when  crooked,  havi'ig  a  deformed  shell- 
bone  or  hips,  one  or  both  slipped  down. 

Tails  decidedly  wrong  in  all  breeds  on 
white  appearing  to  surface  when  standing 
in  a  natural  position,  except  in  sickles  of 
cocks,  in  all  specimens  whose  Standard  de- 
scribes as  black— balance  of  plvmage  hav- 
ing no  positive  white  in  its  description. 
Squirrel-tails  should  be  the  same  in  all 
breeds,  and  cut  one-half  to  two  points,  as 
the  specimen  shall  carry  the  tail  at  a  higher 
elevation  from  that  described  as  perfect,  as 
in  degree  it  reaches  the  acute  angle  with 
back  known  as  "Squirrel-tailed,"  when  the 
full  two  points  sball  be  cut. 

Wings  (all  breeds). — All  specimens  de- 
clared unworthy  when  primaries  fold  in- 
tensely outside  the  secondaries  ;  but  turs- 
tell  feathers  in  wings  to  be  cut  one-half  to 
two  points  as  in  degree  the  evil  exists. 
Any  male  shall  be  declared  unworthy  who 
has  unquestionable  "knocked  knees."  In- 
dications of  the  evil  ia  a  less  degree,  cut 
one-half  to  two  points. 

All  Solid  Black  Preeds. — A  single  albino 
feather  in  plumage  (except  quill  feather  of 
wings  and  tail)  shall  not  disqualijy,  but  a 
plurality  in  any  one  section  should  stamp 
as  unworthy  such  specimens ;  positive 
white  exceeding  one-half  an  inch  in  length 
in  tail  or  wings  or  three  or  more  feathers 
tainted  with  foreign  color,  except  these 
faded  tips  known  as  slatey-gray,  or  those 


showing  slatey  spots  in  webs,  these  sec- 
tions to  be  cut  one  to  two  points,  beyond 
which  condemn  as  unworthy. 

All  Solid  White  Breeds— A  single  black 
small  feather  sball  not  condemn  the  speci- 
men as  unworthy,  but  a  plurality  in  any 
one  section  shall  ;  positive  black  ticks  or 
spatters  shall  also  cause  score  cards  to  be 
withheld.  But  slatey-gray  or  seasand- 
colored  spatters  are  not  to  be  considered  as 
blocks  or  to  condemn  under  the  clause- 
color,  other  than  white,  but  they  shall  be 
defects  to  be  cut  one-half  to  one  and  one- 
half  points  as  in  degree,  before  the  speci- 
men shall  be  condemned." 

Mr.  Felch  suggests  the  above  as  worthy 
of  consideration  by  the  Decimal  Associa- 
tion and  the  American  Poultry  Associ- 
ation, as  he  believes  the  estimation  of  the 
value  of  defects  would  be  easier  and  the 
work  lessened.  We  believe  that  our  inex- 
perienced readers  can  "catch  an  idea"  from 
the  above  in  regard  to  what  is  done  when 
judging  specimens  at  the  shows. 

SOME    DUCK    QUFSTiONS  ANSWERED. 

Mr.  George  A.  McFettridge,  who  raises 
about  10,000  ducklings  a  year,  at  Strouds- 
burg,  Pa.,  has  kindly  consented  to  answer 
any  questions  for  our  readers  if  sent 
through  the  Poultry  Keeper.  Athong 
the  questions  are  the  following: 

Will  you  please  inform  me  what  causes 
my  Pekin  ducklings  to  close  their  eyes  and 
sometimes  remain  so  for  a  day  or  more. 
Otherwise  they  seem  to  be  well,  though 
some  have  continued  so  and  finally  died. 

To  the  above  Mr.  McFettridge  says: 
"Ducklings  sleep  a  great  deal  the  first  few 
days,  and  are  liable  to  hurdle  in  corners. 
If  they  are  left  this  way  they  will  be  in- 
jured, either  by  getting  chilled  or  the  ones 
in  the  center  will  smother.  "When  the 
breeding  ducks  are  too  fat  the  duckling 
will  mope  around  and  finally  die.  Be  very 
careful  to  get  them  to  eating  the  second 
day,  for  all  that  dou't  eat  then  will  die." 

Another  reader  makes  a  few  brief  in- 
quiries, as  follows: 

1.  What  kind  of  ducks  lay  the  most  eggs? 

2.  Which  are  the -best  ducks  for  market? 

3.  Would  you  give  ducklings  free  range,  or 
is  it  best  to  keep  them  confined  ? 

To  which  Mr.  McFettridge  also  replies 
Driefly,  saying:  "1.  Pekins.  2.  Pekins.  3. 
A  yard  100x20  feet  is  large  enough  to  raise 
150  ducklings  to  a  marketable  size.  They 
will  not  grow  so  rapidly  if  free  range  is 
given." 

Another  inquiry  referring  to  weak  eyes, 
is  also  made,  as  follows: 

Can  you  tell  me  what  is  the  matter  with 
my  ducks?  When  they  are  about  a  week  or 
two  of  age  they  get  weak  eyes  ;  that  is,  the 
eye  becomes  watery,  just  enough  to  cause 
the  down  around  the  eyes  to  become  stuck 
together  over  the  eye,  so  that  they  cannot 
see  and  we  drop  a  few  drops  of  salt  water 
in  the  eye,  which  loosens  the  matted  down, 
so  they  can  see  and  it  seems  to  reduce  the 
inflammation.  There  is  no  swelling  or  dis- 
charge as  in  roup.  Without  the  treatment 
of  salt  water  they  only  live  about  twenty- 
four  hours  after  tbe  first  that  can  be  no- 
ticed that  they  are  affected.  Since  we  com- 
menced the  treatment  of  salt  water  they 
linger  quite  a  uumber  of  days  before  they 
die.  Some  of  them  recover.  I  bave  giveu 
you  the  only  symptom  of  any  disease  there 
is. 

The  writer  of  the  above  has  hatched  1,000 
ducklings.  Mr.  McFettridge  writes  that 
"ducks  do  not  get  the  roup  like  chickens, 
but  they  get  the  distemper  very  much  like 
a  cat.  Their  eyes  will  be  shut  in  the  morn- 
ing, the  down  will  be  stuck  to  the  skin 
around  the  eyes,  and  sometimes  extend 
down  to  the  wings,  the  cause  being  that 
they  are  shut  up  roo  closely  in  a  hot 
brooder  or  box.  On  the  other  hand,  also, 
exposure  to  dampness  and  cold.  They 
usually  die,  as  there  is  very  little  that  can 
be  done  for  them." 


HOW  TO  SHIP  TO  CHICAGO. 

In  answer  to  several  inquiries  we  give 
the  following,  sent  us  by  the  old  reliable 
Sprague  Commission  House,  218  South 
Water  street,  Chicago,  in  regard  to  meth- 
ods of  shipping  poultry  to  Chicago,  espe- 
cially in  warm  weather. 

"We  want  to  call  the  attention  of  ship- 
pers of  poultry  to  a  few  points.  Shippers 
should  see  that  coops  are  in  good  condition 
before  using,  as  they  are  liable  to  come 
apart  while  in  transit,  and  they  are  some- 
times roughly  handled  by  the  express  com- 
pany. 

The  coops  should  be  high  enough  to  al- 
low whatever  kind  of  poultry  is  shipped  in 
them  room  enough  to  stand  up.  Turkey 
coops  should  be  at  least  fifteen  inches  high, 
coops  for  old  chickens  about  twelve  inches 


high,  and  coops  for  small  springs  could  be- 
lower,  say  about  ten  inches.  When  poul- 
try is  crowded  in  low  coops  they  some- 
times gel  bruised  and  a  great  many  are  lost 
by  being  smothered  That  which  is  badly 
bruised  does  not  sell  well  in  the  market. 
Coops  should  noc  be  overcrowded,  espe- 
cially iu  warm  weather. 

Poultry  should  be  shipped  to  arrive  here 
the  middle  of  the  week  from  Tuesday  to 
Iriday.  Thursday  and  Friday  are  gener- 
ally the  best  days.  Do  not  ship  anything 
to  arrive  Monday  or  Saturday,  as  the  mar- 
ket is  generally  dull  those  days.  As  a  gen- 
eral thing  when  poultry  arrives  here  Satur- 
day buyers  hold  off,  and  the  stock  has  to  be 
carried  over  Sunday,  to  be  sold  at  a  sacri- 
fice. 

It  would  be  well  enough,  when  shipping 
any  distance,  to  put  cans  iu  the  corners  of. 
the  coops  (old  oyster  cans  will  do),  and 
after  the  poultry  is  taken  to  the  depot  fill 
the  can  with  feeel  and  water,  and  that  will 
save  shrinkage. 

Follow  tbe  above  directions  and  your 
poultry  will  come  through  in  good  shape, 
and  you  will  always  get  the  outside  market 
price." 

A  little  extra  care  in  sending  poultry  to 
market  will  largely  add  to  the  profits. 
During  very  warm  weather  fowls  suffer 
severely,  and  reach  the  market  more  dead 
than  alive,  buyers  refusing  to  pay  good 
prices  because  of  the  terrible  condition  of 
the  birds.  When  a  few  succumb  to  the 
heat  the  others  are  also  lowered  in  price  a* 
well. 


AN  EXPERIENCE  WITH  ROUP. 

Mr.  C.  C.  Hartman,  Tiffin,  Ohio,  has  had 
the  roup  to  battle  with,  and  as  any  experi- 
ence with  that  disease  should  be  published, 
we  give  a  letter  fjoji  Mr.  Hartman,  in 
which  hesays : 

This  is  how  I  made  the  cure  in  my  flocks. 
I  separated  the  sick  from  the  other?.  The 
sick  were  about  sixty  in  number.  All  the 
younger  ones,  two  to  four  weeks  of  age,  I 
put  on  new  ground,  with  two  old  scrub- 
hens,  that  I  cared  little  for,  "which  were 
willing,  and  excepted  them  all.  I  sprinkled 
the  old  yard  in  which  the  other  chicks  were 
with  copperas  water,  strong,  and  scattered 
slaked  lime  over  everything  in  theyard,  aud- 
it spread  (the  roup)  no  further.  I  also  put 
a  little  copperas  in  the  drinking  fountain. 
Now  for  the  sick  which  were  by  tbemselves- 
In  each  gallon  of  drinking  water  I  put  one- 
half  ounce  of  copperas  for  the  first  three 
days.  I  fed  bran,  corn  and  oat  meal,  damp- 
ened with  water,  morning  and  noon,  about 
three  pints  each  time,  and  meal,  wheat  and' 
cracked  corn  in  the  evening,  and  each 
morning  I  would  (before  letting  them  out) 
catch  each  chick,  and  with  a  sharp  stick, 
scratch  the  tough  canker  from  under  their 
little  tongues,  until  I  could  find  no  more, 
which  was  about  five  days.  After  the  third, 
day  I  put  about  a  half  teaspoon ful  of  sub- 
sulphate  of  iron  in  the  drinking  water,  and 
omitted  the  copperas,  but  fed  the  same  ex- 
cepting a  little  rye  occasionally  (in  the 
6tiaw)  for  them  to  work  in,  and  in  twelve 
days  I  had  no  roup.  This  roup  was  brought 
to  me  by  a  supposed  friend,  to  whom  I  gave 
some  of  my  eggs  to  hatch  in  au  incubator. 
He  had  it  m  his  flock,  and  has  lost  about 
200  chicks.  I  lost  thirty  out  of  seventy-five- 
sick  ones,  but  the  rest  are  all  well  and 
growing  now.  I  think  this  a  very  good 
cure,  and  hope  it  will  do  others  good  as  it 
did  me,  but  beware  of  other  chicks  coming 
into  your  flocks. 

It  was  not  fowls  but  chicks  that  were 
affected.  There  is  no  disinfectant  as  cheap 
as  copperas,  but  it  should  not  be  used  too 
freely  in  the  drinking  water.  Remedies 
stand  on  their  merits,  however,  and  for 
that  reason  we  give  Mr.  Hartman's  experi" 
ence  above,  as  it  may  be  valuable  to  others. 

LAMENESS  IN  COCKERELS. 

Cocks  and  cockerels  sometimes  become 
lame,  aud  of  course  are  of  no  value.  There 
are  many  causes,  but  sometimes  when 
cockerels  are  lame  it  is  due  to  the  food.  A 
reader  at  Salem,  N.  C,  writes: 

"My  cockerels  are  now  about  four 
months  old,  appear  to  be  perfectly  well  an,-; 
hardy,  but  seem  to  loose  all  control  of  their 
legs.  When  they  try  to  walk  they  fall  for- 
ward. My  feed  is  one-fourth  wheat  bran 
and  three-fourths  corn,  in  the  morning,  all 
they  will  eat.  In  the  evening  they  get 
cracked  corn,  wheat,  and  shelled  oats,  and 
have  free  access  to  all  my  table  scraps." 

For  a  warm  climate  like  that  of  North 
Carolina,  and  in  the  summer  season,  such 
feeding  as  the  above  is  too  forcing,  and  the 
cockerels  have  been  forced  off  their  legs. 
Cocks  may  be  made  Lame  in  the  same  man- 
ner. Lameness  in  turkeys  is  usually  due 
to  jumping  lrom  their  roosts,  and  lameness 
in  hens  usually  results  from  their  being 
with  the  males. 

No  kind  of  fowls  should  b  ve  free  access 
to  food.  It  should  never  be  left  before 
them.  A  feed  hopper  should  bave  no  place 
on  a  poultry  farm.  Make  the  fowls  worh^ 
and  thus  keep  in  health.  It  is  extravagant 
to  feed  too  much,  and  it  also  cuts  off  the 
supply  of  eggs. 
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CAPT.  PHILLIPS'  TANK  BROODER. 

Capt.  Phillips,  No.  18  Congress  Park, 
Chicago,  sends  us  a  design  of  his  tank 
brooder,  and  hd  states  that  he  uses  five  of 
them,  each  accommodating  fifty  chicks,  the 
loss  being  only  seven  chicks  from  the  whole 
until  they  were  sent  to  market.  The  cost 
of  the  tank  is  about  three  dollars. 

Fig.  1  shows  the  tank,  of  galvanized  iron, 
20x30  inches  and  one  and  one-fourth  inches 
deep.  A  is  the  boiler,  of  oblong  shape, 
seven  inches  high,  and  seven  inches  in  di- 
ameter one  wav  ami  five  inches  the  other 
(see  plan  Fig.  2).  B  is  a  s.uoke-pipe,  or 
draft  chimney,  from  the  lamp.  CC  are  two 
one  and  one-half  inch  pipes  from  boiler  to 
bottom  of  tank.  These  pipes  give  perfect, 
circulation.    They  are  covered  with  flanncl- 


FlG.  1. 

tightly  drawn.  The  bottom  of  the  tank  is 
also  covered  with  flannel,  and  the  flannel  on 
the  pipes  is  fastened  to  the  flannel  on  the 
bottom  of  the  tank,  as  shown  at  Fig.  G, 
the  object  being  to  imitate  the  breast  and 
body  of  the  hen.  The  tank  is  held  in  place 
by  a  tin  or  sheet-iron  upright  pipe,  made  to 
tit  closely  to  the  boiler.  D.  is  the  cap,  or 
opening,  for  pouring  water  into  the  tank. 

Fig.  2  shows  the  tank  turned  upside 
down,  the  parts  being  represented  by  the 


NEW  LIGHT  ON  HATCHING. 

Mr  J.  L.  Campbell,  West  Elizabeth,  Pa., 
who  has  been  a  manufacturer  of  incubators 
for  about  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  who 
makes  the  '  Eureka"  and  "P.ilmetta"  in- 
cubators, has  contributed  many  valuable 
articles  on  incubation,  all  based  on  experi- 
ments made  by  him.  Mr.  Campbell  has 
recently  been  making  some  tests,  and  has 
kindly  given  his  results  to  the  Poultry 
KEEPER.  Those  who  wish  to  know  more 
about  moisture,  why  chicks  die  in  the 
shells,  and  other  essential  matters,  should 
read  what  Mr.  Campbell  lias  done  in  order 
to  discover  more,   lie  says  : 

I  have  been  hatching  a  great  many  chicks 
this  season,  and  I  thought  I  could  as  well 
make  a  few  more  experiments  as  not,  as 
the  moisture  and  ventilation  question 
comes  up  so  constantly  for  discussion  that 
one  could  almost  think  that  the  subject 
had  been  exhausted  long  ago,  but  it  has  not 
been  and  will  not  be  as  long  a>  anything 
new  can  be  learned  about  cither,  so  I  de- 
cided to  work  on  that  line  a  little  more  in  a 
new  way. 

I  had  ivn  incubator  built  to  hold  200  eggs, 
and  will  describe  it  just  as  it  is  and  was. 
It  is  a  hot  air  machine,  with  double  walls, 
two-inch  space  in  bottom,  sides  and  top. the 
bottom  and  sides  being  packed  with  fine, 
dry  sawdust,  and  spac  e  above  heater  with 
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game  letters  as  in  Fig.  1,  except  that  X  is 
explained  at  Fig.  6. 

Fig.  3  shows  the  brooder  and  tank  set  up, 
but  cut  in  half  through  the  middle,  to  show 
the  arrangement.  The  tank  is  shown,  H 
being  the  tank-supporter  pipe  and  R  the 
floor  of  the  brooder.  S  is  a  three-inch  hot- 
air  chamber,  the  heat  from  the  lamp  warm- 
ing this  chamber  so  as  to  keep  the  floor 
barely  warm,  never  hot.  P  is  the  lamp-box 
and  O  is  the  lamp.  N  indicates  the  hinges, 
or  where  the  door  top  opens,  and  L  the 
handle.  V  is  the  feed-box,  and  is  movable. 
The  lamp  is  the  Gem  lamp,  with  one  and 
one-half  inch  wick,  being  safe,  as  it  has  two 
inches  of  water  over  the  oil,  keeping  it 
cool.  The  Summer  Queen  will  also  an- 
swer. 

Fig.  4  is  the  brooder 
complete,  and  the  box  be- 
ing 4x6  feet,  one  foot  high 
it  each  end  and  fourteen 
inches  in  the  center,  thus 
giving  a  slight  incline  to 
shed  water.  The  top  is.a 
door  or  lid,  having  hinges 
at  the  center,  and  a  handle 
at  the  right,  and  the  feed- 
box  at  the  end  On  each 
side,  front  and  back,  is  a 
window,  6x30  inches.  B  is 
the  chimney. 

Fig.  5  is  a  cone-shaped 
arrangement  to  the  boiler, 
showing  how  the  smoke 
"  is  carried  from  the  lamp, 
B  being  the  pipe  and  O 
the  lamp.  It  is  also  shown 
[a.t  X,  Fig.  2. 

I  Fig.  6  shows  how  the 
flannel  is   fastened  over 

Fig.  5. 

the  pipes  and   to  the  bottom   of  tank. 

The  brooder  uses  but  little  oil  after  once 
heated;  will  hold  fifty  chicks,  and  a  run 


can  be  attached  to  it  for  them.  It  being  a 
hot-water  brooder,  it  holds  the  heat  well 
and  uniformly.  The  brooder  costs  but  lit- 
tle, and  can  be  made  by  any  mechanic. 


BOWEL  DISEASES. 

Bowel  diseases  in  summer  usually  result 
from  the  feeding  of  too  much  grain  and 
stimulating  food,  the  crop  sometimes  being 
extended  because  of  indicestion,  the  food 
not  passing  forward  into  the  gizzard  until 
the  cause  of  the  difficulty  is  removed.  The 
remedy  is  to  withhold  all  food,  an  I  to  add 
ten  drops  of  tincture  of  uux  vuinica  to 
each  quart  of  the  drinking-water  for  the 
whole  flock.  This  difficulty  is  often  mis- 
taken for  cholera. 


from  thence  was  delivered  above  the  eggs 
In  addition  to  this  hole,two  half-inch  holes 
were  bored  through  the  walls,  one  under 
the  center  of  each  tray.  A  pipe  leading  to 
the  center  of  the  machine  was  placed  in 
each  hole.  These  pipes  were  left  open  a 
trifle  after  five  days,  and  wide  open  the  last 
week  ;  200  eggs  were  again  placed  in  the 
machine,  and  outside  of  the  changes  made 
in  the  incubator  they  received  precisely  the 
same  care  and  attention  as  the  first  lot  did. 
These  were  all  fertile  and  hatchable  but 
sixteen  eggs,  and  of  those  I  used  for  ex- 
amination only  two  died  before  hatching 
time  came.  1  used  about  two  dozen  in  all. 
The  total  hatch  of  live  chicks  was  171. 
Everything  appeared  to  be  O.K.  except  the 
moisture.  The  eggs  were  very  large,  and 
the  chicks  filled  them  tight  full,  three  large 
fine  ones  being  lost  because  I  was  not  there 
at  the  right  moment  to  assist  them  a  little 
after  they  had  broken  clear  around  the 
shell.  The  lining  was  too  tough,  and  the 
chicks  smothered  when  almost  out.  They 
were  so  big  and  plump  and  wet  that  they 
could  not  get  air  fast  enough,  and  died 
as  much  from  discouragement  as  any  other 
reason.  Some  chicks  were  placed  below 
the  trays,  and  left  twenty -four  hours. 
They  came  out  all  right,  and  as  bright  as 
auy  of  the  others.  These  chicks  are  still, 
nearly  all  alive  and  doing  finely. 

A  third  lot  of  eggs  were  tried,  and  the 
chicks  are  now  out.  This  lot  were  not  so 
good  as  the  second ;  100  eggs  were  hatch- 
able,  and  140  chicks  came  out.  The  eggs 
were  operated  two  weeks,  just  as  the 
others  had  been,  then  a  dozen  were  tried  in 


mineral  wool.  The  machine  was  made 
perfectly  air  tight,  with  the  exception  of 
one-half  inch  hole  in  center  of  top,  with  a 
vacant  space  of  five  inches  deep  below  the 
egg  trays.  When  the  doors  are  shut  not  a 
particle  of  air  could  enter  or  leave  at  any 
point  except  through  the  hole  in  the  top. 
The  doors  were  made  of  three-ply  glass, 
and  wooden  shutters  over  the  outside,  the 
inside  being  perfectly  dark  when  the  doors 
are  shut. 

Two  hundred  eggs  were  placed  in  the 
trays,  142  of  these  proving  to  be  good  and 
hatchable.  During  the  first  five  days  the 
eggs  were  turned  twice  daily,  the  turning 
racks  being  moved  by  hand  without  remov- 
ing the  trays.  After  the  fifth  day  the  eggs 
were  turned  four  times  daily  up  to  the 
16th  day.  After  that  twice,  until  the  hatch 
was  over;  each  time  the  eggs  were  turned 
after  the  fifth  day  the  trays   were  drawn 


warm  water.  Most  of  them  sank,  and  the 
moisture  pan  was  then  emptied  and  the 
machine  run  dry  for  three  days.  The  same 
eggs  were  tried  again,  when  all  floated 
nicely.  Then  the  moisture  was  again  ap- 
plied as  soon  as  the  chicks  began  to  chip 
the  shells.  This  was  on  the  10th  day,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  20th  day  all  the  chicks 
were  out  but  two.  These  chicks  were  just 
about  moist  and  plump  enough;  not  one 
was  lost  by  smothering,  and  only  two 
chipped  that  failed  to  get  out.  Both  were 
imperfect  chicks,  the  fault  being  in  the 
eggs,  two  of  the  140  failing  to  fully  absorb 
the  yolk.  One  of  these  was  the  very  first 
chick  to  come  out,  which  left  133  perfect 
chicks  from  160  perfect  eggs. 

From  the  above  we  can  draw  the  follow- 
ing conclusions:  Eggs  require  very  little 
fresh  air  admitted  to  the  incubator  during 
the  first  two  weeks  to  keep  them  alive.  The 
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out  and  the  entire  machine  allowed  to  fill 
with  fresh  air.  No  other  ventilation  was 
allowed.only  what  was  secured  through  the 
half-inch  hole  in  the  top,  no  moisture  at 
all  until  the  eggs  began  to  hatch,  then 
plenty  was  given.   Now  for  results. 

The  eggs  were  carefully  watched  daily, 
some  being  looked  at  daily ;  always  the 
same  eggs,  so  as  to  not  disturb  the  others. 
They  seem  to  do  splendidly  until  the  17th 
day,  when  they  began  to  die  rapidly,  some 
being  dead  each  time  I  would  look.  I  made 
no  change  in  the  programme,  however,  as  it 
was  information  I  was  after  rather  than 
chicks,  although  they  were  worth  ten  cents 
each  at  that  time.  Weil,  the  total  number 
of  chicks  which  got  out  of  the  shell  alive 
was  forty-five,  and  over  a  dozen  of  these 
died  before  five  days  old;  only  twenty  sur- 
vived with  a  chance  of  growing  up  when  I 
saw  them  last.  Just  when  the  most  chicks 
were  cominsout  five  chicks  were  placed  be- 
low the  trays,  the  heat  there  being  about 
95,  and  the  chicks  were  left  there  over 
night.  All  were  dead  the  next  morning. 
An  examination  of  the  eggs  remaining  after 
all  were  out  which  came,  showed  that  at 
least  130  out  of  the  143  ought  to  have 
hatched.  That  was  the  end  of  the  first  ex- 
periment, now  for  the  second. 

The  machine  was  now  changed  as  fol- 
lows: A  hole,  one  by  two  inches,  was 
made,  and  all  the  air  which  would  enter  at 
this  hole  was  allowed  to  flow  through  the 
machine.  The  air  was  first  warmed  by  the 
lamp,  and  then  allowed  to  pass  over  the 
water  in  a  moisture  pan,  which  was  put  in 
this  time  as  soon  as  the  eiEKB  were,  and 


third  week  they  require  a  great  deal,  but 
while  this  is  a  fact  it  is  better  to  have 
enough  at  all  times  to  insure  the  air  being 
pure.  The  heat  was  the  same  for  all  three 
hatches,  102  at  the  start  and  104  at  the  fin- 
ish, but  at  times  they  would  go  to  106  on 
their  own  hook,  regardless  of  what  the  in- 
cubator did,  and  could  only  be  brought 
down  by  cooling  them  outside  the  machine. 
A  lot  of  good  strong  chicks  always  will  go 
to  106  in  warm  weather,  but  this  does  not 
prevent  a  good  hatch,  although  it  is  at  least 
one  degree  warmer  than  I  like. 

While  the  above  experimental  hatches 
were  going  on  we  were  learning  some  other 
things  as  well.  I  have  always  known,  or 
for  a  long  time  at  least,  that  large  eggs  re- 
quire much  less  moisture  than  small  ones, 
but  I  had  a  very  striking  illustration  of  it 
this  season,  and  it  is  a  point  that  I  think  is 
taken  so  little  account  of  that  I  will  report 
the  facts.  I  had  one  tray  of  a  300-egg  size 
incubator  filled  with  very  small  eggs,  the 
other  with  very  large  ones,  and  the  moist- 
ure was  necessarily  the  same  for  both 
trays.  When  the  hatch  came  off  both  lots 
of  eggs  hatched  equally  well,  but  the  small 
eggs  came  out  Just  right.  The  large  ones 
were  so  plump  that  I  should  have  lost 
nearly  all  the  chicks  if  I  had  not  almost 
constantly  watched  them.  Only  about  half 
of  them  were  able  to  turn  around  in  the 
shells,  and  those  that  did  turn  and  break 
the  shells  were  not  able  to  break  through 
the  lining  in  most  of  them,  so  that  I  had  to 
pull  off  the  shell  for  nearly  all  of  them  af- 
ter they  had  chipped  it  clear  around.  Part 
of  them  could  only  chin  it  as  far  as  lUuv 


could  reach  both  ways  without  turning,  as 
they  were  jammed  tight  in  the  shells,  so 
they  could  not  turn  at  all.  When  the 
proper  time  came  I  pulled  off  a  part  of  the 
shell  and  allowed  them  to  come  out  the 
balance  of  the  way  themselves.  This  is  all 
wrong,  however,  as  nature  lias  provided 
the  turning  around  of  the  chick  to  perform 
a  very  important  purpose  in  more  ways 
than  one.  The  turning  seems  to  be  neces- 
sary in  most  cases  to  twist  the  artery 
which  always  connects  the  chick  to  the  shell. 
This  artery  is  usually  pretty  well  shrunk 
and  dried  up  when  the  chick  gets  out  pro- 
vided he  lias  turned  around,  but  if  he  has 
not  it  is  almost  sure  to  bleed  more  or  less, 
so  that  when  chicks  are  helped  out  they 
should  be  left  until  it  is  certaiu  they 
are  ready  to  come  out.  When  the  chick 
turns  around  it  twists  the  artery  so  as  to 
prevent  bleeding,  even  should  it  come  out 
a  little  too  soon,  but  if  lielped  out  they  do 
not  turn,  and  if  helped  too  soon  are  sure  to 
bleed  more  or  less.  The  small  chicks  got 
out  all  except  one  chick,  but  of  the  large 
ones  nearly  a  dozen  were  lost  simply  by 
smothering,  the  chicks  being  perfect  and 
fine  as  could  be,  and  the  heat  just  right, and 
all  could  have  been  saved  had  the  operator 
been  there  at  the  right  moment  It  is  al- 
ways the  best  to  have  just  enough  moist- 
ure so  they  will  be  able  to  turn  in  the 
shell. 

This  will  show  that  a  lot  of  eggs  of  all 
sizes  can  never  be  hatcned  as  well  as  a  lot 
of  uniform  size.  A  large  egg  contains 
so  much  more  water  than  a  small  one  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  evaporating 
surface  of  the  shell  that  if  given  the  same 
amount  that  a  small  egg  requires  they  are 
sure  to  get  too  much,  for  you  must  always 
bear  in  mind  that  the  egg  must  be  con- 
stantly drying  up  all  the  time  it  is  hatch- 
ing; that  is,  if  it  is  to  hatch,  the  air,  and 
not  the  egg,  needs  the  moisture.  A  full 
machine  of  eggs  requires  much  less  than 
when  only  a  few  are  in,  because  the 
evaporation  from  the  eggs  supply  a  great 
deal,  so  you  see  that  no  bard  and  fast  rule 
can  ever  be  applied  on  the  moisture  ques- 
tion. What  is  just  right  for  one  lot  of  eggs 
is  just  wrong  for  another  lot  equally  good 
and  hatchable.  Nothing  but  hard  headed 
common  sense  will  do  for  a  rule  in  this 
case,  but  there  is  a  hard  and  fast  test  which 
will  do  for  all  eggs  of  all  kinds  and  sizes. 
Any  one  can  tell  by  this  test  whether  they 
have  too  much  or  too  little,  and  that  is 
simply  to  try  them  in  warm  water  in  two 
weeks.  If  they  sink  they  are  too  moist. 
If  they  just  float  they  are  a  little  too  moist. 
If  they  float  high  they  are  too  dry,  but  if 
they  float  with  a  space  which  could  be  cov- 
ered with  a  silver  twenty-five  cent  piece 
they  just  suit  me.  This  will  be  the  aver- 
age only,  as  some  will  be  less  and  some  a 
little  more.  Less  is  better  than  more. 
This  is  a  reliable  test  in  all  cases,  as  any 
one  can  prove  by  trying  it  long  enough  and 
often  enough.  If  the  eggs  float  as  stated, 
and  a  poor  hatch  results,  the  trouble  must 
be  looked  for  elsewhere.  It  will  usually  be 
found  in  the  temperature.  I  have  made 
good  hatches  without  any  moisture  at  all. 

The  temperature  can  be  gotten  at  ex- 
actly. I  have  never  found  that  one  egg  re- 
quired more  heat  than  another,  although 
one  egg  will  batch  in  a  temperature  which 
will  not  hatch  the  one  beside  it,  but  that 
louly  proves  that  the  one  egg  was  so  vigor- 
ous that  it  hatched  even  thousrh  the  heat 
|Was  not  right.  It  would  have  batched  just 
the  same  if  the  heat  had  been  right  for  the 
other  Cgg  also.  From  102  to  105  degrees 
IFah.  is  the  correct  temperature  to  get 
healthy  chicks,  and  although  they  can  be 
hatched  at  a  temperature  which  will  vary 
from  99  to  108,  yet  the'  chicks  are  never  so 
good.  By  variation  I  do  not  mean  that  the 
heat  must  be  at  those  points  all  the  time, 
but  most  of  the  time.  If  we  take  the  ex- 
treme points  then  we  can  say  from  35  to 
112,  as  1  have  often  made  just  such  tests, 
but  the  extreme  limit  for  the  very  best  re- 
sults lies  between  101  and  106.  Chicks 
hatched  at  that  heat  will  be  healthy  if  the 
stock  which  iayed  the  eggs  were  healthy 
and  vigorous.  When  a  healthy  hen  has 
been  laying  for  a  long  time  the  last  eggs 
are  not  as  good  for  hatching  as  the  first 
ones.  At  any  rate  I  want  the  first  eggs  all 
the  time  if  I  am  to  raise  the  chicks,  al- 
though all  might  hatch. 

In  my  experience  a  larger  percentage  of 
egg  can  be  hatched  in  April  and  May  than 
in  any  other  months.and  more  of  the  chicks 
can  be  raised.  This  is  nature's  time,  as  wit- 
ness the  birds.  March  eggs  are  also  good, 
but  not  quite  so  good  'as  later,  though 
while  these  are  facts  a  fair  hatch  can  al- 
ways be  obtained  from  eggs  laid  by  healthy 
hens  at  any  time  of  year,  but  a  fifty  or 
sixty  per  cent  hatch  in  January  is  fully  as 
good  as  an  eighty  or  ninety  per  cent,  in 
April  or  May.  The  100  per  cent,  hatches 
in  incubators  are  nearly  always  made  by 
very  careful  testing  out  of  all  doubtful 
ones,  and  quite  often  a  lew  dead  chicks  are 
counted  to  make  up  the  required  number. 
It  is  seldom  that  100  eggs  can  be  selected 
but  what  at  least  one  or  tw.o  will  cut  the 
yolk  sac  with  its  beak  in  trying  to  break 
the  shell.  These  are  frequently  counted 
to  make  the  100  per  cent,  hatch.  I  have  run 
all  kinds  of  incubators,  and  can  hatch  as 
well  as  any  person,  and  I  never  made  more 
than  a  half  dozen  of  100  per  cent,  hatches 
in  my  life. 

The  above  is  the  result  of  work  with  an 
object  in  view.  Mr.  .Mr.  Campbell  did  not 
endeavor  to  secure  big  hatches,  but  aimed 
to  find  out  what  causes  failures.  Notice 
how  he  informs  readers  of  an  easy  mode  of 
learning  whan  the  moisture  is  right,  and 
his  point  on  the  eggs  in  an  incubator  be- 
ing uniform  is  a  verv  iniuortant  one. 
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HOW  HE    RAISES    EIGHT  HUNDRED 

CHICKS. 

A.  JOHNSTON,  JR. .BELMONT,  MASS. 

I  am  somewhat  interested  in  raising 
chickens  artificially,  and  have  heen  both- 
ered more  or  less  with  first  one  thing  and 
then  another  until  I  have  got  where  1  think 
it  would  be  hard  to  find  any  business  that 
required  more  patience  and  perseverance. 
As  I  only  raise  from  40 J  to  800  chicks  a 
year,  and  those  in  broods  of  100  to  150,  my 
chief  bother  has  been  to  get  a  brooder  that 
is  economical  and  safe.  I  am  now  using 
something  that  I  think  is  out  of  the  ordin- 
ary for  a  brooder.  It  is  simple,  cheap,  dur- 
able, and,  with  care,  successful.  It  is  on 
the  principle  of  a  kerosene  stove. 

I  make  a  box  three  feet  long  by  two  feet 
six  inches  wide,  and  about  ten  inches  deep. 
I  cut  off  six  inches  of  the  width  with  a 
partition  six  inches  high  and  wire  over 
this  with  common  screening.  In  this  par- 
tition I  place  &  five  inch  elbow  of  common 
6tovepipe,  and  under  that  a  lamp  of  the 
diamond  pattern,  and  on  the  front  I  cut  a 
hole  nine  inches  wide  by  six  inches  L.gh  for 
the  chicks  to  go  in  and  but. 

I  have  a  walk  through  my  brooder  bouse, 
ten  inches  below  the  brooders, in  notches  of 
which  1  place  my  lamps,  two  together. 
The  heat  of  the  lamp  draws  fresh  air  along 
with  the  fumes  of  the  light  through  the 
five  inch  elbow,  and  the  space  around  the 
elbow  is  not  covered,  so  the  fresh  air  from 
the  walk  is  drawn  in  that  way  also. 

It  was  a  long  time  before  I  would  send 
the  fumes  through  the  brooder  but  I  came 
to  it  and  my  chicks  well.  I  raise  more  now 
than  I  ever  did.  The  fumes  do  not  kill 
them  when  mixed  with  fresh  air. 


A  FIFTY  CENT  BROODER. 

S.  D.  GRATIGNY,  KANSAS  CITY,  KAN. 

In  the  June  Poultry  Keeper  Mr. 
Trumble,  of  New  York  State,  tells  how  to 
make  two  brooders  for  §1.50.  I  can  go  him 
one  better  by  telling  how  to  make  one 
brooder  for  fifty  cents  that  will  accommo- 
date as  many  chicks  as  both  of  his.  It  will 
raise  fifty  chickens  out  of  fifty  good  strong 
chicks,  provided  you  keep  them  warm 
enough  and  don't  stuff  them  with  dough, 
but  make  them  work  for  a  living  by  keep- 
ing them  a  little  hungry.  The  crop  should 
never  be  over  one-third  or  one-half  full  ex- 
cept at  night.  Take  a  common  cracker  box 
and  a  one  gallon  jug.  Cut  a  round  hole  in 
the  center  of  the  bottom  of  the  box,  almost 
as  large  as  the  bottom  of  the  jug.  Nail  a 
couple  of  cleats  across  the  top  or  lid  to  hold 
it  together.  Trim  one  end  and  one  side 
of  the  lid  down,  so  it  will  set  inside  of  the 
box  on  cleats  on  each  side  and  ends  of  the 
box,  which  should  be  tacked  on  the  box 
just  opposite  the  top  of  the  jug.  This  lid 
should  rest  on  the  cleats,  but  not  on  the 
jug.  Bore  a  hole  in  the  lid,  just  over  the 
hole  in  the  top  of  the  jug,  to  let  out  what 
little  steam  there  may  be.  Cut  a  hole  in  the 
side  of  the  box  for  the  chicks  to  run  in  and 
out.  Fill  the  jug  with  hot  water,  set  a 
lamp  under  the  jug,  with  top  of  chimney 
about  one-half  to  three-quarter  inches  from 
the  bottom  of  the  jug,  fasten  a  cloth  around 
the  jug  so  it  won't  burn  the  chicks,  and 
keep  the  temperature  at  100  degrees  until 
the  chicks  are  feathered.  In  warm  weather 
ninety  degrees  will  do  after  the  first  week. 
Keeping  chicks  warm  enough,  and  making 
thein  exercise,  are  the  secrets  in  raising 
them. 

The  above  described  brooder  is  made 
after  the  very  best  plan  possible,  as  the  jug 
prevents  crowding  in  case  the  temperature 
drops  too  low  while  you  are  in  bed  asloep. 
A  tin  milk  bucket, with  top  soldered  on  and 
bottom  set  one  inch  through  the  hole  in  the 
bcrttom  of  the  box,  would  be  some  safer 
than  the  jug,  but  would  cost  more. 

HE  RAISES  CHICKS  EASILY. 

J.  W.  CROWELL,  CAMBRIDGE,  MD. 

I  have  had  such  remarkable  success  this 
year  in  raising  chickens  that  possibly  some 
of  your  readers  may  feel  interested  in 
knowing  my  mode  of  feed  and  care. 

In  former  times  I  tried  nearly  all  the  gilt- 
edged  plans  and  ways  that  I  found  in  the 
different  poultry  papers,  and  the  fancy 
fixed  up  preparations  for  bread  and  cake 
baked  after  the  receipts  that  would  have 
puzzled  a  Delmonico  cook  to  manipulate 
and  the  patent  back  action,  non-pasting  up 
of  vend  mixtures,  all  these,  and  then  lose 
more  than  half  of  the  chicks  I  had  and  for 
several  years  got  me  disgusted  with  every- 
body's plans.  1  worked  out  a  plan  of  my 
own,  making  the  feed  of  equal  parts— corn, 
oats  and  wheat,  ground  coarse,  just  so  the 
oats  were  all  mashed.  This  feed  I  mix 
with  sweet  skira  milk,  rather  dry,  so  it 
crumbles  nicely,  feeding  this  until  the 
chicl;s  are  about  a  month  old.  Then  I  use 
clabber  and  buttermilk.  I  offer  them  feed 
as  soon  as  they  are  strong  enough  to  eat. 
They  get  no  ground  bone,  meat,  or  anything 
else,  when  old  enough,  but  what  is  "mixed 
in  with  the  feed.  Since  adopting  this 
method  my  chicks  have  not  had  any  bowel 
complaint,  and  I  never  lose  a  chick  with 
any  bowel  disorder.  The  next  battle  I  had 
to  tight  was  to  knock  out  the  gapes,  which 
I  have  succeeded  in  fairly  well  by  using 
dry  air-slacked  lime.  Scatter  two  or  three 
handfuls  in  their  box  at  night  after  they 
are  fastened  up.  They  soon  begin  to 
sneeze  and  cough,  and  the  poor  worms 
have  a  hard  time  of  it.  Then  scatter  the 
lime  freely  around  their  runs  or  yards  after 
the  dew  is  off,  and  about  time  to  let  them 


out.  This  is  the  best  preventative  I  have 
yet  found  to  ward  off  the  gapes.  Of  300 
chicks  put  out  since  the  middle  of  April  I 
have  not  lost  one  by  any  bowel  trouble,  and 
not  over  half  a  dozen  by  gapes.  They  have 
grown  splendidly,  and  some  pullets  of  this 
year's  hatch  are  now  laying — Plymouth 
liocks  at  that. 


FROST  AND  DAMP  WALLS. 

J.  E.  JAMISON,  MARION,  LND. 

As  I  am  a  new  reader  of  Poultry 
Keeper,  and  a  new  beginner  at  poultry 
raising,  I  find  that  the  .Poultry  Keeper 
is  just  what  I  have  been  looking  for — a 
practical  poultry  guide.  I  find  in  the 
Poultry  Keeper  so  much  information 
from  its  many  writers,  that  it  makes  me 
feel  like  giving  my  views  on  frosty  walls 
and  damp  houses.  Last  fall  I  built  me  a 
poulty  house  eight  by  sixteen  feet,  seven 
feet  high  in  front  and  four  feet,  six  inches 
in  back,  risiug  two  by  eight  feet  for  sills.  I 
placed  a  brick  under  each  corner  and  in  the 
centre  for  foundation,  then  I  let  the  siding 
run  to  the  ground  to  keep  rats  out.  I  then 
filled  up  iuside  with  gravel  and  sand  even 
w  ith  the  bottom  of  the  sill,  and  covered  it 
with  three-ply  tar  paper,  and  closed  up  all 
cracks  tight.  I  put  heavy  building  paper 
on  the  inside,  so  I  thought  I  would  have  a 
warm  house  for  my  hens.  But  alas  I  the 
first  cold  spell  we  had  I  changed  my  mind, 
for  wonderful  Jack  Frost  seemed  to  occupy 
the  house  instead  of  the  hens.  It  was  damp 
and  musty.  I  would  air  it  during  the  day- 
time, but  it  was  no  good.  I  took  four 
boards,  six  feet  long  by  eight  inches  wide, 
made  a  square  box  and  nailed  two  short 
boards  across  one  end,  A  shape,  leaving  an 
opening  on  two  sides  so  it  would  have 
draught.  Then  I  cut  a  hole  in  the  center  of 
the  house  and  put  my  box  in,  letting  it  run 
down  inside  about  two  feet,  and  in  three  or 
four  days  my  hen  house  was  as  dry  and 
free  from  frost  as  it  is  now  (June  27th). 

Did  ever  any  of  the  readers  of  the  Poul- 
try Keeper  try  to  get  chicks  out  of  broken 
eggs.  I  did,  and  got  a  nice  chick  for  my 
experiment.  A  friend  of  mine  gave  me 
twelve  Hamburg  eggs,  and  one  was  broken 
so  that  several  pieces  of  the  shell  came  off. 
I  took  a  piece  of  court  plaster  and  put  it  on 
the  egg,  and  on  the  twentieth  day  I  had  a 
nice,  plump  chick  out  of  that  broken  egg. 
Let  us  hear  from  some  of  our  other  poul- 
try brothers. 

SUCCESS   BY   ARTIFICIAL  METHODS. 

W.  D.  FLEMING,  ALVORD,  IOWrA. 

As  I  see  a  great  many  have  given  their 
experience  in  raising  poultry  in  the  Poul- 
try Keeper,  I  thought  I  would  give  my 
experience  and  methods.  I  have  been 
studying  the  poultry  subject  for  some 
twelve  years,  and  have  been  raising  some 
for  that  length  of  time.  I  thought  it  was 
cheaper  to  learn  by  observation  and  read- 
ing than  by  experimenting,  so  I  was  pretty 
well  posted  on  the  subject  when  I  started. 
My  way  to  hatch  was  by  hen  power  till 
two  years  ago,  when  I  was  persuaded  to 
buy  an  incubator,  and  now  I  don't  want 
any  more  hens  to  do  my  hatching.  I  will 
tell  how  I  run  my  incubator  and  what  luck 
I  have  had.  The  first  trial  I  hatched  out 
ninety-eight  per  cent,  of  fertile  eggs,  the 
third  hatch  ninety-nine  percent.,  and  this 
season  I  bought  one  of  a  new  improved 
which  was  guaranteed  to  be  a  self-regulator 
and  so  as  to  test  the  truth  of  it  I  put  it  in  a 
small  bed-room  the  first  of  April,  which 
was  in  the  northwest  corner  of  my  house, 
and  had  a  large  window  in  the  west,  which 
had  no  curtain,  and  let  sun  shine  in  on 
the  machine.  At  night  the  temperature 
would  fall  thirty  to  fifty-five  degrees,  but 
not  over  one  and  one-half  degrees  change  in 
the  egg  chamber.  I  got  it  set  at  103  de- 
grees,and  put  in  198  eggs.  I  closed  all  ven- 
tilators for  the  first  eight  days,  then  opened 
them  about  one-fourth,  and  tilled  two  pans 
with  water,  and  then  on  the  seventeenth 
day,  opened  all  the  ventilators,  filled  all  the 
moisture  pans,  and  stopped  turning  the 
eggs.  On  the  twentieth  day  there  was  at 
least  100  chicks  out,  and  on  the  twenty-first 
day  I  took  out  166  fine  chicks  from  170  fer- 
tile eggs,  and  I  never  touched  the  regulator 
during  the  whole  hatch.  I  now  have  over 
500  chicks  and  will  hatch  about  SO0  more, 
all  full  blood  of  ten  varieties.  I  make  my 
own  brooders,  and  owe  most  of  my  success 
to  the  Poultry  Keeper. 

I  will  send  you  a  photo  of  my  brooder 
and  incubator  full  of  chicks,  soon. 

INCUBATORS  AND  THEIR  MANAGEMENT. 

J.  R.  MEREDITH,  AURORA,  ILLS. 

I  have  three  incubators,  one  being  a 
Stabl,  and  the  other  two  are  made  partly 
after  Mr.  Jacob's  plan  and  partly  after  my 
own.  The  first  one  I  made  after  Mr. 
Jacob3  plan  but  could  not  work  the 
sponges  as  described,  so  I  placed  a  pan  in 
the  moisture  and  air  chamber,  filling  it 
with  water  to  secure  the  detired  moisture. 
This  I  did  on  the  15th  day.  "Well,  for  the 
results.  There  were  250  eggs  placed  in  the 
incubator,  153  being  fertile.  We  took  out 
144  chicks  the  first  hatch.  This  being  so 
good  a  hatch  I  went  to  work  and  made 
another.  This  one  is  made  the  same  as  the 
other  one,  only  that  on  each  side  of  the 
ventilation  tube  I  made  a  place  for  two 
moisture  pans,  five  inches  wide,  one  inch 
deep  and  thirty-six  inches  long.  Before 
each  pan  I  made  a  drawer  53^x1^x5  filled 
with  sawdust.   This  little  drawer  excludes 


all  air  and  can  be  removed  to  draw  the  pans 
forward  to  fill  with  water  when  needed. 
This,  I  claim,  is  a  perfect  "incubator," 
easily  operated,  and  capable  of  doing  all 
claimed  for  an  "incubator."  To  hatch 
chickens  with  these  "incubators"  is  but 
little  trouble.  It  is  less  work  for  me  to 
take  care  of  and  operate  them  than  to  look 
after  setting  hens  that  it  would  require  to 
incubate  the  same  number  of  eggs.  Should 
any  one  have  these  "incubators"  and  fail  to 
get  good  hatches,  the  fault  must  be  the  in- 
fertility of  the  eggs  or  the  neglect  of  your 
duty  in  managing  the  same.  They  are 
good  enough  for  me.  Let  uo  one  claim  bet- 
ter results  than  would  be  verified  by  our 
neighbors. 


FAT  HENS  ARE  GOOD  LAYERS. 

MRS.  NANNIE  J.    HOGAN,  FRANKLIN,  KY. 

I  cannot  do  without  the  Poultry 
Keeper.  It  is  one  of  the  best  poultry 
papers  I  ever  read.  There  is  one  thing  in 
the  Poultry  Keeper  that  I  cannot  agree 
with,  and  that  is  you  say  that  fat  hens 
won't  lay.  I  had  a  little  experience  with  a 
fat  hen  last  year.  She  was  carrying  chick- 
ens in  cold  weather.  I  kept  her  in  a  room 
10x16  feet,  fed  her  all  she  would  eat;  she 
became  very  fat  in  four  weeks,  and  com- 
menced laying.  She  was  a  medium  sized 
hen,  and  weighed  eleven  and  one  quarter 
pounds  when  she  commenced  laying.  I 
weighed  her  every  week,  and  found  that 
she  decreased  in  weight  three-quarters  of  a 
pound  each  week,  and  she  had  all  she 
would  eat.  She  laid  four  weeks  and  went 
to  sitting,  and  then  only  weighed  eight  and 
one-quarter  pounds  when  she  quit  laying. 
All  of  her  eggs  were  extra  large,  and  one  of 
them  was  a  double  egg.  I  picked  out  four 
of  the  largest  and  they  weighed  one  pound. 
I  set  all  of  her  eggs  and  they  all  hatched 
but  the  double  egg,  and  I  never  saw  finer 
chicks  than  they  were.  I  have  a  large 
flock  of  Light  Brahmas  and  I  have  never 
seen  one  too  fat  to  lay.  Sometimes  they 
get  egg  bound,  but  they  quit  eating  a  day 
or  so  and  go  to  laying  and  eating  all  right. 
I  do  not  keep  my  hens  fat  all  the  time. 
During  the  summer  months  I  let  them  get 
poor.  In  the  fall  I  fatten  them  and  then 
feed  only  twice  a  day.  When  I  want  eggs 
I  feed  three  times  a"  day  with  meat,  bone 
and  wheat,  and  in  less  than  ten  days  I  have 
plenty  of  eggs.  When  I  feed  my  hens  well 
they  will  lay  whether  I  want  eggs  or  not. 
There  may  be  a  kind  of  hen  that  will  get 
too  fat  to  lay,  but  I  have  never  raised  such. 


RAISED  A  THOUSAND  CHICKS. 

J.  W.  ISLER,  saulston,  n.  c. 
As  so  many  others  are  giving  their  ex- 
perience I  will  give  some  of  mine.  I  com- 
menced raiding  chickens  about  five  years 
ago,  and  at  that  time  there  was  not  an  in- 
cubator in  successful  operation  in  the 
State  so  far  as  I  know.  There  had  been 
one  near  me  but  the  owner,  after  burning 
up  his  machine  and  cow  stables,  had  quit 
in  disgust.  I  first  made  my  machine, 
placed  108  eggs  in  it  and  hatched  six.  This 
satisfied  me  that  it  could  be  done,  so  I 
turned  my  machine  into  a  corn  sheller  box, 
bought  a  ISO  egg  Monarch  and  used  that, 
and  small  separate  brooders  for  three  years. 
This  winter  I  put  in  a  seventy-foot  heater, 
and  bought  a  600  egg  machine  and  have 
raised  over  a  thousand  chicks.  In  this 
State  we  have  a  climate  so  mild  that,  take 
the  seasons  upon  an  average,  there  is  not 
more  than  ten  days  in  the  winter  but  what 
fowls  will  fare  better  out  of  doors  than  in 
the  house.  Hoping  that  the  POULTRY 
Keeper  will  continue  to  prosper.aud  be  in 
the  future,  as  in  the  past,  a  true  and  faith- 
ful guide  to  all  who  are  interested  in  prac- 
tical poultry  raising.  I  am  a  constant 
reader. 


CAN  HATCH  BUT  NOT  RAISE  THEM. 

W.  H.  GREASER,    SOUTH  DENVER,  COLO. 

I  will  try  and  give  you  and  your  readers 
my  experience  as  a  new  beginner.  I  and 
my  wife  became  interested  in  poultry  last 
November,  1S93,  and  started  with  forty 
hens,  and  I  bought  four  new  and  young 
cocks— one  full  blood  Plymouth  Rock  cock, 
one  White  Leghorn,  one  Light  Brahma  and 
one  Brown  Leghorn.  I  commenced  feeding 
for  eggs  and  up  to  date  I  have  received  as 
follows:  For  the  mouth  of  November,  IS93, 
eighteen  eggs;  December,  eighty-seven 
eggs  ;  January,  1894,  fifty  oggs  ;  February, 
eightv-one  eggs ;  March,  328  eggs;  April, 
476  eggs;  May,  487  eggs;  and  for  June,  up 
to  the  27th,  eighty-one  eggs,  making  a  total 
of  1,848  eggs.  How  is  that  for  a  new  be- 
ginner. Now,  in  December,  I  made  me  an 
incubator  of  100  eggs,  and  the  first  hatch  I 
got  ninety-one  per  cent,  and  have  hatched 
about  600  chicks,  but  have  only  been  able 
to  raise  seventy-five  chicks.  I  can  hatch  to 
beat  the  world  but  can't  raise  them.  I 
have  tried  three  different  kinds  of  brooders 
and  have  tried  all  kinds  of  feed  and  care, 
but  i hey  wiU  die  in  spite  of  all  I  can  do. 
The  main  trouble  is  bowel  trouble.  The 
last  brooder  I  made  is  an  out  door  brooder 
with  double  walls,  and  plenty  of  light,  and 
a  run  3x6  feet  on  the  ground.  I  have  forty- 
six  in  it  and  they  seem  to  get  along  better 
than  any  I  have  tried.  I  have  two  incuba- 
tors running  now  and  have  built  ten  and 
sold  them.  They  are  hot  water  and  the 
parties  all  have  had  good  luck  with  them. 
If  it  had  not  been  that  I  was  a  subscriber 
to  your  I  oulthy  Keeper  I  would  have 
despaired  long  ago. 

[The  loss  of  chicks  is  no  doubt  due  to 
their  not  being  kept  warm  enough.— Ed.] 


MADE  EGGS  PAY. 

H.  F.  WHITMAN,  ALAMEDA,  CAL. 

I  was  in  business  with  a  larr-e  concern  in 
San  Francisco,  up  to  two  years  ago,  when  I 
was  taken  with  heart  failure  and  had  to 
give  up  my  position.  The  Doctor  said  I 
must  live  out  of  doors.  So  I  rented  a  ranch 
of  six  acres  in  Fruitvale  and  started  in  the 
poultry  business.  I  built  up  a  trade  in 
the  town  of  Alameda,  selling  direct  to  the 
consumers  at  five  cents  per  dozen  above  the 
market  price,  and  when  I  sold  out,  June 
1st,  I  was  selling  160  dozen  eggs  per  week, 
at  twenty  cents  per  dozen,  (a  very  low  price 
this  time  of  year  for  California/and  I  was 
getting  fifty  cents  each  for  my  broilers.  I 
was  getting  on  an  average  of  about  fifty  per 
cent,  of  eggs  a  day  from  my  flock  (Brown 
and  White  Leghorns),  which  I  consider  a 
a  good  average.  I  had  large  scratching 
sheds,  where  I  fed  the  grain  to  my  birds.  I 
fed  grain  in  the  mermng  and  soft  food  at 
night,  as  I  found  they  generally  liked  to 
sit  around  after  eating  soft  food,  so  I 
thought  they  might  just  as  well  sit  on  their 
roosts.  In  the  morning  they  would  scratch 
among  the  chaff  for  two  or  three  hours  for 
their  wheat,  and  there  is  not  a  healthier  lot 
of  fowls  in  California.  For  soft  food  I 
gave  them  bran,  middlings,  and  boiled 
cracklings,  and  one  day  I  would  mix  soaked 
rolled  barley  wTith  this,  and  the  next  day 
boiled  cariots  or  beets.  They  were  exceed- 
ingly fond  of  these  mixtures  and  seemed  to 
thrive  on  them.  I  was  obliged  to  sell,  be- 
cause as  the  business  grew  Thad  to  depend 
more  on  hired  h»lp,  and  the  worry  made 
my  heart  get  weaker. 


A  HATCHING  HOUSE. 

D.  A.  FOLK,  LEIPSIC,  O. 

As  the  editor  was  so  kind  as  to  publish 
my  last  letter  I  will  venture  again,  for  I 
have  some  important  questions  to  ask  him 
(that  is,  important  to  me),  for  I  find  the 
more  I  think  I  know  the  less  1  really 
know.  Several  months  have  passed  with 
its  ups  and  downs,  but  I  must  inform  your 
readers  that  I  am  right  in  it  for  ''keeps." 
Along  the  road  to  success  we  met  with  ob- 
stacles not  looked  for  but  it  is  no  wonder, 
as  so  many  start  in  the  poultry  business 
and  after  a  few  short  weeks  kick  them- 
selves for  so  doing.  If  any  one  wants 
second  hatches  or  brooders  they  can  be 
found  everywhere.  "Well,  I  found,  as  the 
new  year  had  set  in,  that  I  had  no  place  to 
hatch  in,  so  I  used  a  bed  room,  put  in  two 
new  machines  and  set  them  to  work,  but 
being  burnt  out  once  I  was  uneasy  all  the 
time.  Every  unusual  noise  alarmed  me 
for  fear  of  fire,  but  that  fear  has  subsided, 
as  I  was  compelled  to  move  out  when  my 
wife  declared  it  was  houseeleaning  time 
and  needed  that  room.  I  then  built  a  12x16 
hatching  house  with  eight  inch  walls, 
packed  with  sawdust,  also  overhead  a  ven- 
tilator in  the  center  of  the  ceiling,  reach- 
ing above  the  sawdust,  with  a  door  at  the 
back  end  to  let  in  fresh  air  above  the  saw- 
dust, double  doors  at  front;  no  light.it 
is  dark  as  a  dungeon.  I  put  in  three 
hatchers,  and  set  them  at  work.  Now 
everthing  went  well.  I  never  run  ma- 
chines with  as  little  trouble.  The  right 
temperature  was  easily  maintained,  the 
thermometer  not  varying  but  two  degrees 
through  these  hatches,  but  alas,  the  crisis 
was  reached  when,  on  the  twenty  second 
day,  but  two  chicks  appealed  in  the  500  egg 
machine,  to  reward  me  for  all  my  trouble. 
The  other  machine  did  but  little  better.  I 
cleaned  up  all  the  machines,  closed  the 
house,  and  concluded  to  investigate  for 
awhile.  I  have  been  reading  and  visiting 
other  hatches,  asking  questions,  and  now  I 
am  as  much  in  the  dark  as  ever.  Some 
writers  say  fill  the  tank  with  water,  put  in 
the  eggs,  fill  moisture  pans,  and  then  light 
the  lamps,  and  see  that  the  pans  never  run 
dry.  Some  say  put  no  moisture  in  until 
the  last  week,  and  others  say  you  need  not 
turn  the  eggs  but  once  a  day,  while  others 
say  every  twelve  hours.  I  "know  of  some 
who  are  having  good  hatches  by  not  using 
any  moisture  throughout  the  hatch.  I 
have  wondered  how  it'is  a  turile  or  ostrich 
will  leave  her  eggs  to  hatch  in  the  warm 
sand,  and  never  think  they  need  turning. 
A  neighbor  of  mine  found,  on  moving  a 
large  manure  heap,  twelve  little  newly 
hatched  chicks  that  had  been  completely 
covered  with  manure,  and  only  hatched  by 
the  warmth  of  the  same.  These  eggs  were 
not  turned.  A  lady  near  me  hatches  from 
150  to  16S  chicks  every  time,  from  a  200-egg 
machine.  She  corks  up  all  ventilation,  uses 
no  water  until  the  last  three  days,  and  then 
but  little.  All  these  machines,  with  my 
own,  are  hot  water  top  heat  machines.  I 
know  my  eggs  were  good.  What  I  want  to 
know  is  if  my  house  is  as  it  should  be  for 
winter  hatching.  The  air  seems  pure  all 
the  time  Or  must  I  have  more  air  and 
light?  My  chicks  are  doing  well.  I  feed 
ail  dry  material  to  my  growing  chicks  ;  no 
moisture  in  the  feed  for  me;  whether  the 
egg  needs  it  to  incubate  is  another  thing. 
Mr.  Editor,  will  you  kindly  help  me  out  as 
regards  my  hatching  house. 

[The  fact  that,  as  Mr.  Folk  says  above, 
the  first  chicks  appeared  on  the  twe  nty- 
second  day  shows  that  his  heat  was  too 
low.  If  the  eggs  hatch  a  day  too  soon  it 
means  too  much  heat;  if  too  late  it  means 
not  enough  heat.  We  consider  the  hatch- 
ing house  all  right,  and  can  s«gge»c  no  im- 
provement.— Ed.} 
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QUICK  RETURNS  FROM  A  COMMISSION 
HOUSE. 

O.  B.  GORDON,  S.    SOLON,  OHIO. 

I  notice  in  the  June  number  of  the  Poul- 
try Keeper  reports  from  the  Sprague 
Commission  Co.,  that  broilers,  extra  choice 
stock,  brought  as  high  as  §9.00  per  dozen. 
"What  I  wish  to  know  is,  what  is  termed 
"extra  choice  stock,"  and  no  doubt  other 
readers  will  be  benefitted,  as  that  is  what 
we  want  to  obtain  the  highest  market 
price.  I  shipped  them  broilers  through 
April  and  May,  mixed  breeds,  weighing 
one  and  one-half  to  two  pounds,  and  got 
$5.00  and  §0.00  per  dozen  for  them,  and  I 
am  satisfied  that  I  got  the  highest  market, 
considering  my  stock,  and  I  wish  to  im- 
prove my  stock  for  higher  prices.  I  live 
about  four  hundred  miles  from  Chicago, 
and  in  just  forty-eight  hours  from  the 
time  of  shipment  I  got  returns.  How  is 
that  for  promptness  and  quick  sales.  I 
owe  my  information  in  regard  to  the 
"Sprague  Commission  Co."  to  the  editor  of 
the  Poultry  Keeper.  Count  me  a  life 
long  subscriber  to  your  valuable  paper. 

[The  firm  has  always  been  reliable  and 
prompt.  "Extra  choice"  means  a  lot  of 
broilers, all  uniform  iu  size  and  appearance, 
plump,  no  torn  skin,  no  piu  feathers,  and 
fresh. 


THE  ATTACK  ON  MR.  FELCH. 

In  discussing  the  score  card  and  decimal 
lystem  the  real  matter  at  issue  has  been 
lost  in  the  personal  attacks  on  Mr.  Felch. 
While  we  have  no  interest  iu  the  contro- 
versy yet  we  can  say  for  Mr.  Felch  that  no 
man  has  done  more  for  the  A.  P.  A.  or  the 
cause  of  pure  breeds  than  he.  It  would  be 
turiou«,  indeed,  if  one  who  has  judged  hun- 
dreds of  shows  and  thousands  of  birds  did 
not  hear  of  complaints  or  charges  against 
bim  in  some  form,  but  considering  the 
years  of  work  he  has  done  it  is  one  of  the 
Btrongest  recommendations  in  his  favor 
that  year  after  year  his  services  have  been 
in  demand.  That  he  is  the  best  judge  and 
expert  on  fancy  poultry  in  the  world  is  a 
fact  that  we  do  not  fear  to  mention  and 
that  his  motive  in  advocating  the  decimal 
system  is  sincere  cannot  be  denied.  No  one 
has  been  opposed  by  him  more  than  we 
and  he  even  attempted  to  prevent  our 
membership  in  the  A.  P.  A.,  but  he  was 
open  and  manly  in  his  opposition,  and  only 
did  what  he  believed  was  a  duty.  It  is  not 
creditable  to  the  younger  men  to  forget  his 
long  years  of  service  and  usefulness,  and  if 
he  has  made  the  poultry  business  profitable 
he  has  only  done  what  each  desires  to  do. 
We  do  not  believe  in  score  cards,  but  we  do 
respect  the  "grand  old  man"  of  the  poul- 
try fraternity,  and  trust  that  in  future 
personalities  be  dropped  and  ho  be  met 
with  the  weapons  of  fair  and  amicable  con" 
troversy.  His  opponents  will  find  him  a 
formidable  foe,  and  he  will,  in  nearly  all 
tases,  be  found  on  the  right  side  of  the 
matter  at  issue. 


FIXING  THE  BIRDS  FOR  SHOWS. 

Did  you  ever  go  in  the  show  room  and 
notice  how  white  and  clean  the  Brahmas 
were?  As  a  hint  for  us  to  say  a  few  words 
on  the  subject,  Mr.  S.  M.  Kepauver.of  Mid. 
dletown,  Md.,  writes  us  and  says: 

"Which  is  the  best  way  to  put  my  bird 
in  condition  for  the  shows?  I  expect  to 
start  out  with  them  this  fall  and  would  like 
a  few  hints  on  the  matter." 

First,  about  a  mouth  before  sending 
them  to  shows,  give  a  pint  of  sunflower 
seed  once  a  day  to  ten  hens.  If  you  have 
no  sunflower  seed  use  one  gill  of  linseed 
meal.  It  improves  the  gloss  of  the  plum, 
age. 

For  two  or  three  weeks  in  advance  oil 
the  legs  and  head  (comb,  eyes,  wattles 
face,  etc.)  with  sweet  oil  twice  a  week  so  as 
to  get  them  clean,  and  once  a  week  wash 
the  same  with  a  mixture  of  one  part  alco. 
hoi  and  four  parts  vinegar. 

Two  or  tkree  days  before  starting  for  the 
show  go  in  a  room  that  is  warm,  say  up  to 
102.  Wash  the  birds  well  with  castile  soap 
and  water.  Let  the  suds  be  strong,  and 
rub  the  feathers  well.  Do  not  be  afraid  to 
soap  and  rub  them.  Then  rinse  in  two 
waters,  dipping  the  hens  in  and  rubbing 
them.  Have  the  water  luke-warm.  Now 
place  them  in  the  warm  room.  The  object 
of  the  warm  room  is  to  force  them  to  open 
their  feathers  so  that  they  will  not  stick  to- 
gether. Send  them  to  the  shows  in  clean 
coop's,  and  have  them  in  a  clean  place  until 
they  go  to  the  shows.  The  legs  must  be 
clean  and  bright,  as  also  the  comb  and  wat- 
tles. 


Brief  Remarks  from  Readers 


In  This  "  Experience  Meeting" 
the  Editor  Listens  and  Learns. 


Trying  Larger  Flocks.— I  am  about  to 
build  some  houses  and  raise  poultry  on  a 
larsc  scale.  I  have  had  small  flocks  of 
thirty  and  forty  hens  for  three  years,  and  I 
like  to  haudle  them.  I  have  been  out  of 
employment  for  nearly  two  years  and  have 
at  last  made  up  my  mind  to  "branch  out  in 
the  poultry  business.  I  will  give  you 
some  of  my  experience  in  the  future.—  J. 
Urban,  Woodbury,  N.J. 

Lice  Does  It. — I  started  this  spring  (about 
the  24th  of  March)  to  set  the  hens.  The 
last  one  to  come  off  was  on  the  1Kb.  of 
J,une,  and  she  had  lice  on  her  two  or  three 
days  before  her  time  was  up.  In  picking 
herself  she  destroyed  two  or  three  eggs, 
and  losses  of  chicks  have  all  grown  out  of 
that.  I  gave  her  chicks  to  another  hen,  and 
they  were  hardy  enough  until  they  were 
two  weeks  old.—  Mrs.  w.S.  Cox,  Frank- 
ford,  Pa.  [It  required  a  little  time  for  the 
lice  to  multiply  and  they  have  caused  the 
damage. — Ed.] 

Green  Bone.— I  have  tried  the  use  of  green 
bone,  cut  by  the  Daisy  bone  cutter,  and  I 
believe  that  such  food  has  materially  in- 
creased the  number  of  eggs  which  I  usually 
get  from  my  hens.  Your  paper  gives  many 
valuable  hints. — Mrs.  h..  L.  Bartlelt,  Feni- 
more,  N.  Y. 

Making  a  Success.— With  the  use  of  a 
Mann  bone  cutter,  and  reading  the  paper,  I 
am  making  a  success  with  hens,  and  a  good 
many  that  have  failed  come  to  me  to  learn 
why  they  are  not  doing  better.  Of  course 
these  men  are  not  all  in  the  best  circum- 
stances, so  I  tell  them  that  for  seventy-five 
cents  they  can  get  two  poultry  papers  and 
receive  the  same  advice  that  I  get.  Our 
local  store  is  selliug  a  pressed  cocoanut 
fibre  for  one  and  one-quarter  cents  per 
pound,  and  linseed  meal  cake  at  two  and 
one-half  cents  per  pound. — Robt.  Robert- 
son, Yountville,  Cat.  [The  cocoanut  fibre 
is,  in  our  opinion,  not  serviceable  for  poul- 
try.—Ed.] 

A  Mistake  in  Figures. — See  page  38,  June 
number.  How  much  does  the  Detroit  gen- 
tleman charge  for  eggs  from  his  twenty-five 
pullets  that  layed  740  eggs  in  700  days.  I 
keep  Leghorns  and  will  have  to  get  a  new 
strain,  else  I  will  not  be  in  it  with  him. 
He  should  give  us  his  bill  of  fare.  I  think 
it  would  knock  out  Mr.  Kinney. — S.  D. 
Grutigny,  Kan:~:s  City,  Kan.  [We  believe 
that  a  mistake  has  occurred  in  the  figures 
giving  the  number  of  hens. — Ed.] 

Proved  to  be  Choice  — I  have  a  Light 
Brahma  hen  for  which  a  friend  paid  $L50, 
and  after  a  year  he  gave  to  me,  saying  "she 
did  not  lay  enough  eggs  to  pay  for  her 
keep."  She  commenced  for  me  early  in 
December,  kept  it  up  all  winter  and  spring, 
and  in  the  past  fourteen  days  she  has  laved 
every  day  until  to-day,  missing  only  "one 
day  at  a  time  and  then  laying  three  or  six 
days,  missing  a  day,  and  at  it  again.  The 
eggs  were  nice,  smooth,  and  of  uniform 
size,  and  every  one  chat  was  put  in  an  incu- 
bator hatched  strong  chicks. — Reader, 
Or.:aha,  Neb. 

The  Food  Made  Them  Sit.— I  wrote  last 
week  that  my  Light  Brahma  hen  did  not 
want  to  sit.  I  fed  corn  to  them  for  one 
week,  and  I  then  got  so  many  ready  to  sit 
that  several  were  sitting  at  the  same  time, 
and  on  the  same  nest.  I  will  knew  next 
year  what  to  feed  if  I  want  any  hens  to  sit. 
— Q.  C.  Quirin,  Tioga  Center,  N.  Y. 

Sassafras  Poles  and  Lice.— I  notice  in  al- 
most every  number  of  the  Poultry 
Keeper  the  question  of  "How  to  Overcome 
the  lice  Question,"  is  discussed.  One  of 
our  meat  market  men,  from  whom  I  pur- 
chased a  few  hens,  says  he  has  solved  the 
question.  Knowing  he  handled  a  good  deal 
of  poultrv,  purchasing  from  the  farmers. 
I  foxnA  I  might  be  getting  more  than  I 
bargained  for,  and  asked  him  if  he  was 
troubled  with  lice.  "No :  you  just  get 
some  sassafras  poles  for  roosts,  and  you 
will  have  no  trouble ;  I  have  thoroughly 
tested  this  preventive."—  C.  M.  Hayes, 
Titusville,  Pa. 

It  Did  Not  Work.— I  made  me  a  Farm  and 
Fireside  Brooder  according  to  specifications 
in  August,  1889,  Poultry  Keeper  and 
put  one  of  Oakes'  hydro  safety  lamps,  No. 
2,  under  it.  It  remained  for  an  hour  or 
more  and  there  was  no  oppressible  heat  in 
it.  I  think  it  would  take  a  good  deal  of 
wood  and  a  pretty  good  sized  heater  to  run 
it.  I  am  satisfied"  that  no  ordinary  lamp 
that  I  have  ever  seen  would  heat  it.  I  put 
a  wooden  bottom  inside  the  box  and  con- 
tracted the  hot  air  chamber  to  about  three 
inches  and  still  it  would  not  heat.  I  have 
laid  it  aside  as  a  good  relic.  I  expect  there 
is  something  wrong  about  the  construction 
of  it,  though  I  went  by  the  directions.  I 
made  me  one  after  W.  H.  Itudd,  and  it  acts 
perfectly.  I  also  made  me  two  after  Von 
Culen,  and  they  are  splendid.  I  hatched 
seveuty-two  chicks  and  have  the  youngest 
about  three  weeks  old  and  the  oldest  eight 
weeks  old.  This  is  intended  only  as  a 
private  letter  to  let  you  know  my  Farm 
and  Fireside  is  a  failure.  I  like  your 
paper  as  it  is  practical  and  full  of  sugges- 
tions. I  have  been  interested  in  faucy 
poultry  for  years  and  have  read  many 
books  and  several  papers,  but  find  vours 
the  most  direct  and  suggestive. —  C.  C. 
Henman,  Hampden  Sidney,  Va. 


Frost  Proof  Houses.— I  have  been  a  reader 
of  the  Poultry  Keeper  for  some  time, 
and  receive  much  valuable  information 
throtiL'h  it.  I  noticed  iu  the  June  number 
that  Mr.  A.  W.  McCallum  of  Sibley,  Iowa, 
wishes  to  know  the  best  method  to  keep 
frost  out  of  the  poultry  house.  My  ex- 
perience is  that  an  Iowa  poultry  house 
ought  to  be  double  boarded  with  matched 
lumber,  not  only  on  the  north  side,  but  all 
around,  leaving  a  two-inch  air  space  and 
then  there  will  be  no  frost  on  the  wall.  I 
also  notice  in  the  same  number  a  plea  for 
ten  cent  Standards,  which  I  think  would 
meet  the  approval  of  a  good  many  poultry 
raisers.  I  am  raising  only  one  breed  "f 
chickens,  and  if  I  could  get  pamphlet 
Standards  of  that  breed  it  would  be  a  great 
convenience  to  me,  and  I  think  there  are  a 
great  many  others  that  would  be  benefited 
in  the  same  way.— W.  Frederick,  Lis- 
bon, Iowa. 

The  Eggs  Were  Cold.— I  set  a  hen  on  thir- 
teen eggs  on  the  7th  day  of  May,  1894.  She 
was  fat  and  in  good  condition.  I  used  to 
take  her  off  at  times  for  to  feed,  but  she 
would  not  eat,  only  drink.  I  could  not 
make  her  eat.  In  two  weeks  I  found  her 
dead  en  the  nest,  and  the  eggs  nearly  cold. 
I  bought  a  hen  from  my  neighbor,  sat  her, 
and  in  six  days  after  she  died  on  the  nest, 
the  eggs  being  very  cold.  Well,  I  was  sur- 
prised; they  were  so  20M  that  I  said  I 
would  throw  them  away.  I  set  one  of  my 
own  hens  on  the  same  eggs  instead  of 
throwing  them  away.  Twenty-one  days 
passed  away  and  no  chicks.  Three  days 
passed  away  and  then  one  chick,  and  I 
tried  the  balance  of  the  eggs  in  water,  and 
they  were  all  alive.  I  think  I  will  batcli 
them  all  out  at  last.  What  do  you  think  of 
that?—  T.  II.  Caslake,  Rat  Portage,  On- 
tario. [Probably  lice  killed  the  hens. 
The  eggs  hatched  late  because  of  lost  time 
by  death  of  the  hens. — Ed.] 

A  few  days  ago  a  neighbor  of  mine, 
by  the  name  of  Geo.  Itennyson,  showed  me 
a  large  egg  measuring  8)^x7  inches.  The 
shell  was  not  so  thick  as  an  ordinary  egg 
shell  should  be,  and  was  broken  easily. 
On  the  inside  of  the  first,  or  outside  shell 
was  an  ordinary  egg  with  shell  and  well 
formed.  Also,  the  yolk  and  white  with  no 
shell  or  covering.  Both  outside  and  inside 
shell  was  brown,  and  I  would  say  that  it 
was  layed  by  a  Brahma  hen.  1  would  be 
pleased  to  know  if  it  is  common  with  that 
breed  of  fowls. — Jason  O.  Crouch,  Good- 
year, N.  Y.—  [The  hen  was  too  fat.  Such 
eggs  are  an  unusual  occurrence,  but  not 
more  with  Brahmas  than  other  breeds. — 
Ed.] 

On  the  18th  of  June  I  put  one  hundred 
and  twenty  eggs  in  my  incubator.  These 
eggs  I  bought  out  of  a  meat  market.  As  it 
was  my  first  trial  hatching  in  that  way  I 
did  not  wish  to  buy  expensive  eggs.  I  had 
the  hatcher  in  a  basement  room.  On  the 
7th  day  I  put  warm  water  in  the  small 
parts  of  the  moisture  pan,  and  on  the  14th 
day  I  put  more  water  in  the  large  parts  of 
the  pans,  and  on  the  17th  day  I  filled  them 
full.  On  the  18th  day  the  moisture  began 
to  show  on  the  glass  door,  the  ventilator  on 
top  being  covered  with  large  drops  of 
moisture  on  the  inside.  My  friends  said  it 
was  away  ahead  of  time ;  I  said  that  I  did 
not  think  it  was  any  too  soon.  Before  that 
I  had  tested  my  eggs  and  removed  all  but 
one  hundred  and  thirteen.  Out  of  that 
number  I  hatched  eighty-five  fine  healthy 
chicks.  It  seemed  that  they  would  break 
the  shell  without  any  trouble  and  jump 
out,  and  are  doing  fine.  Please  inform  me, 
through  your  paper,  if  you  consider  it  a 
good  hatch.  I  would  not  be  without  the 
Poultry  Keeper,  even  if  I  had  to  pay 
ten  cents  a  copy. —  Geo.  W.  Bartleit, 
Washington,  D.  C. —  [The  hatch,  we  con- 
sider, was  a  good  one. — Ed.] 

Don't  Want  it  Stopped. — I  must  say  that 
the  Poultry  Keeper  is  one  of  the  most 
instructive  poultry  papers  out.  I  have 
only  been  taking  it  a  year  and  six  months, 
and  would  not  now  do  without  it.  Before 
I  began  taking  the  paper  I  always  had  bad 
luck,  more  or  less,  with  my  poultry,  but 
now  I  have  four  hundred  young  chicks, 
and  from  those  I  have  only  lost  six.  I 
hatched  them  all  by  the  hens.  They  are  in 
perfect  health  and  doing  nicely.  I  breed 
several  varieties,  and  have  bred  them  for 
years,  keeping  the  birds  up  to  all  the  re- 
quirements.— Christian  Schmidt,Bonaparte 
Iowa. 

Loss  of  Chicks. — I  will  write  some  for  the 
paper  and  ask  a  few  questions.  My  first 
chickens  hatched  this  spring  did  very  well, 
but  some,  a  few  days  old,  I  do  not  know 
what  is  the  matter  with  them.  I  keep  them 
free  from  lice  with  lard, and  feed  them  good 
light  bread,  crumbled  up  dry,  and  yet  their 
wings  are  droopy  and  bowels  loose.  I  feed 
some  other  things,  including  the  flies  out  of 
the  trap,  and  give  them,  but  it  is  just  the 
last  few  that  don't  do  well.  Is  it  the  late- 
ness of  the  season  or  what?  My  hens  are 
healthy,  so  the  chicks  can't  be  sickly  from 
that  cause.  The  very  first  chicks  hatched 
this  spring,  part  of  them  had  some  Cochin 
blood  in  them,  were  doing  nicely,  when  a 
dog  killed  and  eat  two  that  were  nearly 
large  enough  to  eat.  Two  cockerels  were 
left.  I  had  them  for  the  table  the  other 
day.  They  were  the  fattest  young  chicks 
I  ever  saw,  not  four  months  old,  when  cut 
up  ready  for  cooking,  and  no  waste,  for 
they  together  weighed  four  and  one-balf 
pounds.  Is  that  good  or  not? — Mrs.  Frank 
Sanders,  Birmingham,  Ala.  [The  weights 
are  good.  Although  you  believe  there  are 
no  lice  they  may  be  attacked  bv  other  in- 
sects.—Ed".  1 


Sore  Heads. — I  have  been  a  reader  of  the 
Poultry  Keeper  for  several  years,  and 
have  received  many  useful  hints  concern- 
ing the  care  of  poultry.  My  flock  of  hens 
is  small  at  present,  but  I  iutei  d  to  increase 
the  number  from  now  on.  This  spring  I 
hatched  152  chicks  with  hens,  bringing  them 
up  by  hand,  until  they  were  ten  weeks  old, 
and  we  lost  only  two.  Since  then  they  are 
suffering  with  sore  heads  (lumps  that  look 
like  warts),  which  swell  the  heads,  causing 
ing  some  to  become  blind,  and  some  sore  in 
tln  ir  mouth,  consequently  they  can  nol 
Shut  their  bills.  I  have  "looked  tl  rough 
the  Poultry  Keepers  from  1891  to  the 
present  date,  but  have  found  no  cure.  Will 
you  please  give  me  a  remedy?  I  feed  them 
cooked  turnips  and  beets,  (tops  included), 
chopped  with  bran  and  corn  meat,  some 
corn  at  night,  and  plenty  of  lish, three  timet 
a  week,  both  cooked  and  raw.  They  have 
free  range.  The  ground'under  their  perches 
is  kepi  clean,  and  strewn  often  with  lime. 
'1  hey  have  plenty  of  fresh  water.— A.  N. 
Pkillsbury,  Palma  Sola,  Fla.  [It  is  pe- 
culiar to  the  South,  and  is  probably  caused 
by  parasites  or  insects.  Annoiut  the  heads 
with  a  few  drops  of  crude  petroleum  once 
a  day.— Ed.] 

IS  ARTIFICIAL  INCUBATION  S3LVED  ? 

We  sometimes  receive  inquiries  which  are 
not  easily  answered,  and  often  readers  will 
expect  a  reply  when  it  cannot  be  given. 
But  we  believe  that  a  comparison  of  many 
things  will  often  be  of  assistance.  Here  is 
a  letter  from  Colorado  which  we  will  con- 
sider. The  writer  says: 

"  Has  the  problem  of  artificial  incuba- 
tion been  completely  solved,  and,  if  so,  who 
has  a  machine  that  will  do  the  work  ?" 

We  will  reply  by  asking  another  question. 
Does  the  hen  always  do  the  work  ?  Some 
hens  will  bring  off  full  broods  ;  others  will 
hatch  but  one  chick.  We  may  be  asked 
why.  Because  the  fault  is  in  the  eggs.  If 
operators  will  pay  more  attention  to  the 
eggs  than  to  anything  else  better  hatches 
will  result.  Look  at  a  lot  of  300  eggs  in  an 
incubator  drawer.  They  are  of  all  sizes — 
no  two  alike.  Some  can  be  seen  at  a  glance 
to  be  worthless.  Only  the  best  will  hatch. 
Let  a  vigorous  hen  lay  eggs  and  hatch  them 
herself,  aud  if  one  hatches  the  chances  are 
that  all  will  hatch  because  they  are  uni- 
form. 

The  problem  of  artificial  incubation  is  not 
completely  solved  because  we  are  dealing 
with  life.  Nature  has  her  own  methods, 
and  no  two  things,  no  two  eggs,  no  two 
chicks,  no  two  hens,  nor  even  the  leaves  on 
a  tree  are  alike,  hence  some  are  better  than 
others. 

That  incubators  are  cheaper  and  better 
than  hens  is  a  fact  which  we  have  shown. 
Without  incubators,  broilers  and  ducklings 
would  be  but  in  limited  supply,  as  hens 
will  not  sit  at  the  time  they  are  wanted. 


WORMS  IN  THE  INTESTINES. 

One  of  our  subscribers  writes  us  in  refer- 
ence to  the  above,  and  states  as  follows: 

""What  is  the  remedy  when  worms  a-re 
passed  from  chickens,  as  I  have  several  of 
such  cases  V 

Feed  whole  corn  that  has  been  soaked  in 
spirits  turpentine,  or  add  a  teaspoonful  of 
spirits  turpentine  in  a  pint  of  meal  and 
feed  once  a  week.  In  dry  weather  give  a 
teaspoonful  of  sulphur  in  each  quart  of 
feed  given  for  two  or  three  days. 

DUBBING  FOWLS. 

I  will  give  the  modus  operandi  for  suc- 
cessfully dubbing  game  stags.  This  oper- 
ation, which  requires  plenty  of  nerve  and  a 
steady  hand  on  the  part  of  the  operator, 
should  not  be  attempted  until  the  bird  is 
five  months  old ;  in  fact,  if  it  can  be  de- 
layed a  week  or  two  longer  so  much  the 
better.  Before  commencing  the  cutting 
the  operator  must  provide  a  basin  of  cola 
water  and  a  sponge  j  also  a  pair  of  short, 
strong,  curved  scissors,  which  must  be 
sharp^for  a  blunt  instrument  is  of  no  use, 
and  only  inflicts  unnecessary  pain  on  the 
bird  (a  point  that  should  be  avoided  as 
much  as  possible).  It  also  requires  two 
persons  to  successfully  dub  a  cockerel— the 
one  to  hold  him,  whilst  the  other  performs 
the  operation.  The  attendant  should  tie 
the  bird's  legs  together,  and  bind  a  cloth 
round  its  body  to  prevent  all  struggling. 
The  operator  should  first  cut  off  the  wattle, 
leaving  the  comb  until  last.  Iu  each  in- 
stance one  firm,  sharp  and  clean  cut  should 
effect  the  purpose ;  but  care  should  be 
taken  when  cutting  the  wattle  aud  the  lobe 
that  the  skin  between  them,  and  also  the 
skin  between  the  two  wattles,  is  not  also 
cut. 

When  the  dubbing  is  completed,  the  head 
should  be  sponged,  and  if  any  little  ragged 
pieces  of  skin  or  flesh  have  been  left,  they 
should  be  instantly  removed,  and  the  head 
again  sponged.  A  little  Friars  balsam  may 
be  applied  with  advantage  to  stop  the  bleed- 
ing. In  about  five  or  six  weeks  the  wounds 
will  have  quite  healed,  and  the  bird  be  fit 
for  showing. — By  L.  C.  Verrey  in  Fanciers^ 
Gazette,  London,  England. 
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A  GOOD  HINT  ON  POULTRY  YARDS 

Mr.  R.  W.  Davison,  Glendola,  N.  J.,  made 
a  discovery  by  accident,  and  found  out 
how  to  have  a  crop  of  grass  and  a 
crop  of  hens  in  one  yard  at  the 
same  time.  As  Mr.  Davison  is  one  of 
the  most  experienced  poultrymen  and  ex- 
pert breeders  in  the  United  States,  any- 
thing that  he  writes  is  worth  reading.  He 
says: 

When  fowls  are  kept  in  confined  runs,  in 
summer,  the  question  of  green  food  is  a 
serious  one,  and  uot  only  that  but  a  way 
has  to  be  devised  whereby  we  can  purify 
the  ground  and  thus  provide  healthy  quai- 
ters  for  our  pets.  Unless  we  have  plenty 
of  time  we  will  find  it  difficult  to  provide 
sufficient  green  food  even  in  summer.  The 
best  way  is  to  grow  it  in  the  poultry  yard, 
but,  as  every  one  knows,  this  is  a  hard 
thing  to  do  unless  we  can  turn  the  fowls 
out.  In  order  to  purify  the  ground  some 
advocate  spading  or  plowing,  but  the  best 
way  is  to  keep  them  in  grass  or  sow  rye 
thereon.  The  question  of  growing  grass  iu 
the  yards  is  one  that  should  occupy  our  at- 
tention far  more  than  it  does,  as  it  is  very 
important.  Shade  is  another  important 
consideration  for  summer.  Fruit  trees 
should  be  in  every  yard  and  where  these  do 
not  afford  sufficient  protection  then  we 
should  give  artificial  shade.  My  yards  are 
in  an  oki  apple  orchard,  with  one  or  two 
stately  old  trees  whose  limbs  nearly  touch 
the  ground  in  each.  The  yards  are  seventy- 
five  feet  long  by  thirty  feet  wide. 

My  houses  are  each  twelve  and  one-half 
feet  by  eighteen  feet.  A  partition  through 
the  center  divides  them  into  two  pens, 
twelve  and  one-half  by  nine  feet.  Thus 
the  division  yard  fence  runs  straight  out 
from  the  center  and  each  double  house  is 
situated  about  sixty  feet  apart.  Before  I 
built  my  yards  I  got  the  ground  in  a  good 
sward,  and  then  I  hoped  by  putting  only 
fifteen  hens  in  each  pen  to  keep  them  al- 
ways green.  Alas  for  all  human  calcula- 
tions 1  Two  years  ago  we  had  a  very  dry 
summer,  and  the  grass  in  some  yards  en- 
tirely disappeared,  while  iu  others  it 
appeared  as  though  it  too  would  suc- 
cumb. In  the  latter  part  of  that  year 
we  had  a  very  severe  rain  and  wind  storm. 
Several  trees  were  broken  and  one  old  fel- 
low was  blown  clear  over.  This  tree  was 
cut  up  for  fire  wood  and  the  small  limbs  or 
brush  were  piled  up  in  a  heap  to  be  removed 
later.  Somehow  or  other  these  little  jobs 
seem  to  get  neglected,  and  the  consequence 
was  that  it  never  was  removed  from  the 
yard,  and  probably  never  will  be.  This 
was  a  neglect  of  duty  that  paid  big.  This 
spring  1  noticed  that  while  the  grass  in 
other  parts  of  the  yard  was  kept  down  very 
close  by  the  hens,  yet  in  and  around  the 
brush  heap  the  grass  stood  nearly  two  feet 
high.  This  set  me  to  thinking,  with  the  re- 
sult that  I  spread  the  brush  evenly  over 
nearly  half  the  yard  and  added  more.  The 
brush  being  free  of  leaves  did  not  preveut 
the  sun  from  shining  on  the  ground,  and,  as 
the  hens  do  not  seem  to  like  climbing 
through. the  limbs  of  this  twisted  stuff  the 
grass  has  started  up  and  is  growing  nicely, 
and  I  will  soon  remove  the  brush  to 
another  part  of  the  yard  and  expect  to  have 
this  half  in  good  grass  before  the  other  is 
eaten  off.  One  other  yard  seemed  to  be 
losing  its  sward,  so  I  took  the  hens  out 
and  now  the  grass  is  fine  again.  I  was 
troubled  a  great  deal  with  daisies  and  other 
weeds  and  1  knew  that  in  time  they  would 
choke  out  the  grass.  Mowing  don't  seem 
to  check  them  much,  so.  little  at  a  time,  I 
have  pulled  them  up  and  the  "grass  grows 
green." 

There  is  still  another  yard  that  I  have,  as 
yet,  done  nothing  with  and  I  ftar  that  the 
grass  roots  are  completely  gone  out  of  part 
at  least.  I  shall  use  the  brush  on  this,  how- 
ever, and  expect  to  bring  up  what  grass 
there  is  left.  I  have  a  large  yard  that,  as  I 
find  time,  I  am  working  on.  The  weeds 
stand  up  to  my  shoulder  and  so  thick  that 
you  can't  see  through  them.  The  grass  has 
been  hurt  very  much  but  where  I  have 
pulled  the  weeds  I  see  it  is  coming  up,  al- 
though I  fear  I  shall  have  to  cut  out  an  ob- 
jectionable variety  of  wild  grass.  One  of 
my  yards  has  been  let  go  so  long — and  it  is 
a  little  smaller  than  the  rest — that  it  was 
devoid  of  every  kind  of  vegetation.  The 
last  of  June  1  turned  the  hens  out  and  took 
a  horse  cultivator  and  cultivated  it  thor- 
oughly. I  then  sowed  it  thick  with  rye 
and  cultivated  this  in  good  shape  after  which 
I  sowed  alfalfa  clover  seed.  This  was  right 
after  a  shower,  and  in  five  days  the  rye  and 
clover  came  up  and  have  grown  like  shoot- 
in'.  I  expect  to  let  this  grow  until  fall,  and 
if  the  rye  gets  too  high  I  will  mow  it  off 
while  green  and  it  will  come  up  again.  In 
the  fall,  about  the  middle  of  October,  I  will 
put  in  the  pullets  and  will  cover  over  more 
than  half  the  yard  with  brash.  After  the 
unprotected  portion  is  worked  down  I  will 
remove  the  brush  from  a  portion  of  the 
yard  and  place  it  on  this  previously  unpro- 
tected part.  I  hope,iu  this  way,  to  preserve 
the  grass  roots  all  winter  so  that  they  will 
be  able  to  take  hold  in  the  spring  and  grow. 
I  have  given  the  above  merely  to  draw  at- 
tention to  various  ways  in  which  we  may 
work  our  yards  to  advantage.  If  we  can 
turn  the  hens  out,  or  sell  them  off  in,  say 
July,  then  by  letting  them  lie  idle  we  can 
thus  give  the  grass  a  chance  to  take  a  new 
lease  of  life,  and  in  this  way,  and  by  the  Ju- 
dicious use  of  brush,  we  can  rest  assured 
that  we  will  always  have  green  yards.  Or 
after  we  turn  the  hens,  out  we  f>;an  plow  and 
low  rye  and  other  green  stuff.    I  have  but 


recently  "caught  on  "  to  this  method,  and 
yet  as  far  as  I  have  gone  it  seems  to  be  a 
big  hit  in  caring  for  the  yards.  There  is 
nothing  more  disagreeable  than  a  bare 
poultry  yard.  It  always  looks  dirty  and 
out  of  tune,  so  to  speak,  and  we  should  try 
and  remedy  this  evil,  not  only  because  of 
the  looks  of  the  thing,  but  also  because  the 
hens  will  appreciate  our  work. 

If  we  can't  turn  the  hens  out  we  can 
fence  off  half  of  the  yard  and  sow  rye  (if 
there  is  no  sward)  thereon.  This  will  not 
only  give  green  food  after  three  weeks,  but 
will  furnish  splendid  exercise  for  the  hens 
to  scratch  after  the  roots.  The  ground  will 
be  somewhat  soft  and  I  cau  assure  you  that 
Biddy  will  soon  have  every  bit  of  the  tops 
and  roots  in  her  crop.  There  is  yet  another 
way  to  secure  green  food  If  you  have  a 
strip  of  land,  the  larger  the  better,  border- 
ing on  tne  yards,  sow  this  very  thick  with 
rye.  After  about  a  month,  unless  sowed 
very  early  in  the  spring,  you  can  take  turns 
in  letting  the  hens  out  to  pasture,  on  it. 
Care  should  be  exercised,  though  or  two 
evils  will  result.  One  is  that  too  much 
young  rye  will  hurt  the  hens,  therefore 
about  one  or  two  hours  is  as  long  as  you 
should  allow  a  flock  to  pasture  at  one  time. 
Another  evil  is  that  too  many  hens  con- 
tinually running  on  the  young  rye  will 
soon  kill  it,  so  that  your  pasture  will  be 
gone. 

The  foregoing  refers  to  localities  where 
grass  has  to  be  cultivated.  I  remember 
some  time  ago  visiting  a  poultry  farm  on 
Staten  Island,  N.  Y.  The  land  was  rather 
low  and  grass  grew  naturally.  In  that 
case  the  poultryman  was  obliged  to  oc- 
casionally plow  a  few  furrows  through  the 
middle  of  each  yard  so  as  to  give  the  fowls 
a  chance  to  scratch.  We  are  not  all  so 
fortunately  located  as  that.  This  is  a  good 
grass  district,  but  being  rather  high  we 
have  to  use  all  the  above  precautions  in 
order  to  retain  green  yards.  The  question 
of  filthy  yards  is  settled  if  we  can  keep  a 
good  sward,  or  if  we  can  raise  a  crop  of  rye 
on  a  part  of  the  yard  at  a  time.  Every 
poultry  yard  should  also  have  a  scratching 
pen  for  summer.  This  is  made  by  simply 
building  a  pen  in  one  corner,  eighteen 
inches  high,  and  throwing  in  straw,  leaves 
or  chaff,  to  a  depth  of  eight  or  ten  inches. 

If  trees  are  in  the  yard,  build  the  pen 
under  one,  but  if  not,  then  erect  some  sort 
of  shade  over  it,  and  by  throwing  in  a  little 
whole  grain,  three  or  four  times  a  day,  you 
can  keep  the  hens  busy  nearly  all  the  time, 
and  that  is  the  way  to  cure  feather  pulling, 
egg-eating  and  other  vices  induced  by  idle- 
ness. If  possible  feed  wheat  and  oats  in 
the  straw.  This  wili  furnish  good  exercise 
for  the  hens  in  letting  them  do  their  own 
thrashing. 

The  proper  care  of  poultry  is  no  child's 
play.  It  means  work,  not  only  in  properly 
cleaning  the  roosts  but  in  keeping  the 
yards  in  condition,  and  attending  to  a 
'•thousand  and  one"  little  things  that  go 
to  make  up  the  grand  total  which  means 
success  or  failure — success  if  we  attend  to 
them,  failure  if  we  do  not. 

In  the  above  are  quite  a  number  of  valu- 
able hints  anc?  we  advise  our  readers  to 
read  Mr.  Davison's  letter  carefully. 
Those  who  are  interested  in  green  food  will 
find  his  advice  worth  .  quite  a  sum  if  its 
value  could  be  estimated. 


A  PRECOCICUS  CfiGSS. 

Mr.  George  Fishback,  New  Albany,  In- 
diana, has  made  a  cross  of  a  Plymouth 
Rock  and  Partridge  Cochins,  and  though 
both  breeds  are  large  his  pullets  from  the 
cross  began  to  lay  before  they  were  five 
months  old.   He  writes: 

As  you  are  expertin  judging  of'crosses," 
I  would  like  to  ask  your  opinion  of  a  cross 
between  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  and  Part- 
ridge Cochins.  I  "have  pullets  from  this 
cross,  and  they  began  to  lay  (small  eggs)  at 
the  age  of  four  months  and  three  weeks. 
They  were  from  Partridge  Cochin  hens  and 
Plymouth  Rock  cock.  Plumase  like 
Plymouth  Rock,  but  darker,  and  feathers 
on  legs.  They  are  also  heavier  than  the 
Plymouth  Rock  pullets  of  the  same  age. 
I  hatched  them  out  Feb.  22d.  I  have 
Brown  Leghorns  that  layed  at  four  and 
one-half  months.  I  am  enthusiastic  over 
my  Plymouth  Rocks.  They  are  very  tame, 
and  fly  all  over  me  when  I  feed  them. 
Your  paper  is  "the"  poultry  journal  above 
all  others.  I  always  await  its  arrival  with 
impatience  and  hail  its  coming  with  joy. 
Lately  we  were  visited  by  a  "varmint" — a 
"sable-hued"  biped — with  a  big  sack,  who 
•'relieved"  us  of  nearly  a  dozen  of  our  best 
birds.  A  trap  was  set  with  cold  lead,  but 
he  didn't  visit  us  again.  This  was  our 
worst  loss.  I  would  also  like  to  know 
what  number  of  eggs  are  layed  per  annum, 
by  the  various  breeds. 

We  will  state  that  the  cross  is  an  excellent 
one  for  size  and  hardiness,  and  the  early 
laying  is  perhaps  due  to  forcing  and  warm 
quarters.  The  eggs  are  usually  small,  how- 
ever, for  such  early  laying.  As  a  rule  such 
pullets  do  not  begin  to  lay  until  they  are 
eight  months  old. 

In  regard  to  the  question  above,  "which 
breed  lays  the  largest  number  of  eggs" 
there  is  not  one  which  claims  the  honor 
that  can  hold  it.  In  fact,  such  superiority 
has  not  bean  determined.  A  breed  does 
well  with  one  party  and  fails  with  another, 
depends  on  the  man. 


A  POINT  ON  DETECTING  EGGS, 

Messrs.  A.  W.  Gluesenkamp  &  Son, 
Batesville,  Indiana,  sends  us  the  following 
letter,  which  will  be  of  interest.  Sometimes 
an  egg  will  apparently  be  sound  when  it  is 
not.    Messrs.  G.  write: 

The  little  "ad"  we  had  in  March  number 
was  not  thrown  away.  As  you  like  to  hear 
what  others  have  learnt,  we  will  give  you 
an  item  on  cracked  eggs.  Take  a  fresh 
layed  egg  and  see  if  it  is  sound.  "Why  yes, 
it  is,"  will  be  your  answer.  Wait  a  few 
days,  and  you  aro  likely  to  see  the  shell 
cracked,  resembling  ice  after  the  boy  falls 
down  on  it.  Stripes  in  every  direction. 
Such  eggs  are  unfit  for  hatching,  as  they 
will  not  hold  the  weight  of  the  hens.  This 
may  not  be  anything new,but  we  havenever 
seen  it  in  any  paper. 

By  noticing  the  shells,  and  observing  the 
"direction  of  the  grain,"  so  to  speak,  is  jio 
doubt  what  is  meant.  Also,  eggs  with  very 
thin  shells  will  crack.  A  little  examina- 
tion will  soon  teach  many  points  that  are 
worth  noting. 


SENDING  EGGS  BY  MAIL. 

When  eggs  can  be  sent  by  mail  the  busi- 
ness will  receive  a  great  boom.  It  has  been 
discovered  that  there  is  no  law  against  it, 
and  it  will  receive  a  test.  Mr.  George  W. 
Osterhout,  David  City,  Nebraska,  intends 
to  see  what  can  be  done  in  that  respect. 
Here  is  his  proposition: 

I  would  like  to  send  you  a  setting  of  my 
eggs,  by  mail,  (prepay  postage  of  course,) 
and  you  to  hatch  them  and  report  success 
hrough  the  Poultry  Keeper.  I  ship 
very  light — about  two  pounds  weight. 
Now  I  do  not  want  my  name  or  address 
mentioned  in  your  report,  as  I  am  not  after 
free  advertising,  but  to  help  you  in  an  ex- 
periment for  the  benefit  of  the  poultrymen, 
and  to  see  whether,  with  the  present  sys- 
tem of  carrying  the  mail,  eggs  can  be 
shipped  a  long  distance  and  hatcn.  If  this 
meets  your  approval  please  advise  me  by 
return  mail,  with  any  directions  you  wish, 
and  I  will  pack  and  forward  the  eggs  at 
once.  There  is  nothing  in  the  rules  of  the 
department  prohibiting  such  shipment  if 
properly  packed. 

This  experiment  will  be  given  to  our 
readers.  It  will  cost  one  cent  an  ounce  to 
ship  merchandise  by  mail,  and  as  the  eggs 
will  come  from  Nebraska,  they  will  be  put 
to  a  severe  test  in  the  mail  bags.  It  would 
not  be  out  of  place  for  others  to  try  the  ex- 
periment also. 


HOW  TO  RAISE  ALL  THE  TURKEYS. 

Mr.  L.  O.  Dobyns,  Wolf  Glade,  Va.,  has 
been  very  successful  with  young  turkeys, 
and  gives  our  readers  his  experience.  We 
can  safely  recommend  his  plan,  for  it  will 
enable  many  to  raise  young  turkeys  who 
may  have  heretofore  been  unsuccessful. 
He  says : 

I  am  a  subscriber  of  your  paper  and 
think  it  is  the  best  poultry  paper  any  one 
can  find.  1  think  every  one  who  trie3  to 
raise  chickens  should  have  your  back  num- 
ber, October,  1S89.  As  I  have  had  extra 
success  raising  turkeys  I  will  give  you  my 
plan,  and  if  anyone  desires  to  try  it  I  will 
insure  them  to  be  surprised  at  their  results. 
Out  of  eleven  turkeys  eleven  were  raised. 
When  turkeys  are  hatched,  remove  them 
from  the  nest  and  place  them  iu  a  basket 
Tsutil  all  are  hatched.  Lice  is  the  first 
thing  to  doctor  for.  Put  one  drop  of  sweet 
oil  or  two  on  each  one  of  the  turkeys'  heads 
and  then  dust  the  hen  well  with  insect 
powder.  Dust  hen  and  young  ones  once  a 
week  until  the  poults  get  a  month  or  six 
weeks  old. 

Do  not  feed  anything  until  the  poults  are 
thirty-six  hours  old  and  then  make  bread  of 
equal  parts  of  bran,  wheat  and  corn  with 
a  tablespoon ful  of  linseed  meal  to  every 
one-half  gallon  of  this  mixture;  add  one- 
half  dozen  eggs,  use  fresh  milk  to  make  up 
the  bread  and  bake  well  (wheat  and  corn 
are  ground  together1.  Feed  bread  one  meal 
and  rolled  oats  the  next,  until  they  are  two 
weeks  old.  Feed  every  two  hours  until  one 
week  old,  every  three  hours  until  two 
weeks  old,  four  hours  until  three 
weeks  old,  when  four  weeks  old  feed  them 
three  times  a  day.  When  the  poults  are 
ten  days  old  give  them  some  wheat  and 
crushed  corn  at  each  meal,  and  when  they 
are  two  weeks  old  feed  corn  crushed  one 
meal,  and  wheat  the  next.  Do  not  feed 
more  than  they  will  eat  up  clean.  Give 
them  charcoal  to  pick  at.  Have  a  good 
large  coop  and  enclose  it  by  setting  up 
twelve  inch  plank  on  edge  and  when  the 
young  get  large  enough  to  get  over  the 
plank  may  be  allowed  to  remp  around  dur- 
ing the  day,  but  be  on  your  watch  for 
storms.  I  could  give  many  other  good  and 
useful  things  in  this  article,  but  don't  want 
to  take  up  so  much  room  in  the  paper. 

The  three  main  points  in  the  above  are  to 
be  on  the  watch  for  lice,  especially  the 
large  head  lice.  Also  never  to  allow  any 
feed  to  be  left  over  from  a  meal.  Next,  do 
not  let  them  be  exposed  to  storms.  Keep 
the  hen  clear  of  lice  and  the  young  ones 


will  efcape.  Young  turkeys,  though  ten- 
der at  first,  are  quite  hardy  when  about 
three  months  old. 


ABOUT  CAPONS. 

Quite  a  number  of  our  readers  are  inter- 
ested in  capons  and  write  us  for  informa- 
tion. Mr.  D.  M.  Pattie,  Madison  C.  H., 
Va.,  who  has  been  using  Mr.  Wigmore's 
caponizing  instruments,  writes: 

When  should  these  capons  go  to  market  ? 
What  is  proper  feedfor  theni?  They  are 
now  about  three  months  old.  How  much 
should  they  weigh  by  February  or  March., 
What  is  the  usual  price  charged  for  capon- 
izing? 

Capons  bring  the  best  prices  in  April,  at 
which  time  they  sell  at  from  18  to  25  cents 
per  pound.  In  our  January, 18S7,  and  March, 
1892  issue,  which  can  be  had  for  five  cents 
each  in  stamps,  we  give  illustrations, 
prices,  breeds,  feeding,  weights  and  all  de- 
tails, those  papers  being  special  capon 
numbers.  They  are  fed  the  same  as  other 
fowls  until  March,  when  they  should  be 
made  fat,  at  which  time  a  good  capon 
should  weigh  at  least  ten  pounds.  The 
usual  price  for  caponizing  is  ten  cents 
each.  The  Wigmore  instruments  are  gen- 
erally used.  Mr.  M.  J.  Bundy,  Santa  Ana, 
Cal.,  asks  a  question  as  follows: 

What  is  the  cause  of  capons  bloating 
after  the  operation  and  how  should  they  be 
treated?  Out  of  ten  I  had  fixed  five  bloated, 
two  on  one  side  only  and  the  others  on 
both.  One  of  the  three  on  the  second  day 
began  to  drag  his  hind  part,and  him  I  cured 
with  aD  axe.  Of  the  other  four  two  are 
well,  but  the  remaining  two  continue  to 
blow  up,  though  I  have  let  the  wind  out 
twice  a  day  for  eight  days. 

The  cause  is  inflammation,  due  to  soma 
error  made.  Let  the  air  out  and  then  am- 
noint  with  carbolic  ointment,  made  of  car- 
bolic acid  and  cosmoline,  which  can  be  had 
of  any  drujgist.  Annoint  with  it  also  at 
each  operation. 

We  advise  every  reader  interested  in  ca- 
pons to  send  for  the  two  numbers  men- 
tioned above,  as  they  contain  more  cu  ca- 
pons than  any  book  that  has  evsr  been 
published  on  the  subject. 


BRAHMS  AS  LAYERS. 

When  birds  are  properly  managed  they 
give  better  results,  and  the  faults  of  breeds 
and  birds  depend  largely  on  -their  owners. 
A  Brahma  can  be  made  to  equal  the  Leg- 
horn, and  they  can  be  also  made  non-sitters. 
The  following  letter  from  Mr.  H.  T. 
Mayne,  Briggs,  Neb.,  gives  good  results 
from  Brahmas.   He  says: 

I  have  a  Light  Brahma  hen,  two  years  old 
last  May,  which  weighs  eleven  and" one-half 
pounds.  She  commenced  laying  Dec.  8th 
1»93,  and  in  180  days  laid  147  eggs.  Then 
June  7th,  1894,  she  wanted  to  set.  I  easily 
persuaded  her  not  to  do  so,  and  June  23d 
she  commenced  laying  again,  and  has  laid 
ten  eggs  up  to  date  (July  4th).  Eggs  all  per- 
fect and  of  uniform  shape,  and  five  months 
still  to  hear  from  to  finish  the  year.  I  have 
a  pen  of  pure  and  perfect  Rosecomb 
Brown  Leghorns,  none  of  which  can  show 
such  a  record,  and  they  persist  in  wanting 
to  sit.  I  do  not  use  corn  except  in  cold 
weather.  I  always  thought  Brahmas  were 
rated  80  to  100  eggs  per  year,  but  at  the  pre- 
sent rate  she  will  nearly  touch  200.  She  is 
pure  blood,  no  doubt  of  that,  and  as  pretty 
as  any  engraving  I've  seen. 

I  6aw  some  mention  made  of  Uncle  I.  K. 
Felch's  remark  that  Leghorns  are  losing  in 
weight  by  the  use  of  incubators  I  use  an 
incubator  and  on  June  21st,  1893,  my  first 
hatch  of  mixed  eggs,  Leghorns,  Plymouth 
Rocks  and  Light  Brahmas.hatched  as  above. 
Evidently  there  was  too  much  moisture 
from  the  way  they  came  out,  but  in  a  day 
or  two  they  were  as  hardy  and  wild  as 
those  hatched  by  a  hen  that  steals  her  nest. 
Among  the  Brahmas  I  have  raised  is  a  cock- 
erel now  one  year  old  which  weighs  fourteen 
and  one-half  pounds.  He  is  vigorous  and  even 
vicious,  and  very  vindictive — a  grand,  noble 
looking  fowl  and  lord  of  all  he  surveys.  A 
decendant  from  Uncle  Felch's  yards,  too. 
There  is  more  com  fort  and  pleasure  in  the  use 
of  incubators  and  brooders  for  those  that 
love  fowls  than  any  other  possible  way.  I 
have  nearly  800  chicks  on  hand  uow.  My 
only  trouble  this  year  is  accidents  (my  own 
carelessness)  and  bowel  trouble.  I  may  have 
lice  but  I  don't  know  it  if  I  have.  Premises 
are  clean  and  fowls  clean  and  healthy,  and 
the  chicks  growing  a  race  with  each  other. 
I  want  600  hens  for  an  egg  farm  as  soon  as  I 
can  rear  them  and  erect  buildings. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  he  feeds  no  corn 
except  in  the  winter.  It  is  the  feeding  of 
grain  every  day  in  the  year  that  causes 
failures.  Where  the  grass,  seeds  and  in- 
sects are  plentiful  no  food  is  necessary  in 
summer.  The  above  also  shows  plainly  that 
the  Brahma  can  hold  her  own  against  all 
competitors. 
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SHEEP  DIPS  AND  EMULSIONS. 

So  many  readers  have  written  us  in  re- 
gard to  our  formula  for  sheep  dip,  and  for 
the  kerosene  emulsion,  that  we  are  forced 
to  repeat  it,  although  it  was  given  in  our 
April  iiKraber.  We  hope  every  reader  will 
keep  this.  Save  it  for  reference.  First,  a 
sheep  dip  is  intended  to  kill  ticks  on  sheep, 
and  it  will  kill  ticks  on  sheep,  and  it  will 
kill  lice.  There  are  a  good  many  sheep 
dips,  however.   Here  is  one  of  them. 

Pour  a  gallon  of  boiling  water  on  a  pound 
of  tobacce  refuse.  Let  it  stand  over  night 
and  steep.  Then  strain  off  the  water. 
Pour  another  gallon  of  boiling  water  over 
the  same  tobacco,  and  when  it  is  cold  strain 
it  and  add  it  to  the  first  gallon.  Now  add 
half  a  gill  of  liquid  carbolic  acid  to  the  so- 
lution. If  the  hens  are  lousy  hold  them  by 
the  legs,  and  dip  them  entirely  under,  head 
ilown,  the  hand  covering  the  head.  Be 
sure  and  dip  the  hen  entirelv  under,  and  do 
it  on  a  warm  sunny  day.  When  the  hens 
are  drv  oil  their  heads  and  necks  with  sweet 
oil  or  linseed  oil,  and  rub  it  well  into  the 
skin,  especially  on  the  neck.  Also  oil  the 
legs  well. 

There  are  sheep  dips  sold  on  the  market, 
•  however,  that  may  be  used  with  ease,  and 
probably  it  is  better  to  procure  such  thau 
to  make  the  solution. 

The  kerosene  (coal  oil)  emulsion  is  used 
as  a  dip  for  the  hens,  or  for  the  poultry 
house,  and  is  cheap  as  well  as  efficacious. 
If  used  as  adip  use  twice  as  much.  Twenty 
quarts  of  water  to  one  quart  of  the  emul- 
sion. The  following  is  the  way  to  prepare 
it : 

Slice  a  pound  of  hard  soap  in  a  gallon  of 
water,  using  a  kettle,  and  let  it  boil  until 
the  soap  is  dissolved,  then  remove  it  from 
the  stove  (to  avoid  danger),  and  add  a  gal- 
lon of  kerosene.  Begin  at  once  to  churn 
or  agitate  it  briskly  until  the  oil  aud  soap 
mixture  are  well  incorporated.  It  may  re- 
quire ten  or  fifteen  minutes.  The  white 
washer  advertised  in  this  paper  will  churn 
it,  and  is  an  excellent  sprayer.  (See  skull 
and  crossbones  advertisement, which  means 
death  to  lice.)  "We  use  the  sprayer,  and  it 
is  good  and  cheap.  When  the  mixture  is 
cold  it  is  of  the  consistency  of  cream.  Now 
add  ten  or  twelve  gallons  of  cold  water, 
stirring  well.  Coal  oil  will  not  mix  with 
water,  but  it  will  mix  with  milk  or  soap- 
suds, and  water  may  then  be  added.  You 
will  now  have  fourteen  gallons  of  emulsion 
at  a  cost  of  a  pound  of  soap  aud  a  gallon  of 
kerosene. 

Spray  this  mixture  over  every  portion 
of  the  poultry  house  walls,  sides,  nests, 
roosts,  yards,  or  wherever  a  louse  can  har- 
bor. It  has  the  same  effect  as  pure  kero- 
sene, but  is  cheaper  and  does  not  injure 
hens  or  chicks.  It  must  be  thoroughly 
churned,  so  that  all  the  oil  is  well  mixed 
with  the  soapsuds.  You  can  make  the  mix- 
ture, and  then  use  a  piut  or  quart,  as 
needed,  always  adding  ten  or  twelve  times 
as  much  water.  Some  add  twenty  times  as 
much  wa  er.  Ilere  is  a  carbolic  acid  me- 
thod: 

Get  crude  carbolic  acid.  It  sells  at  about 
fifty  cents  a  gallon.  Dissolve  a  pound  of 
soap  in  a  quart  of  boiling  water.  Now  add 
a  pint  or  quart  of  the  crude  acid,  and  churn 
it  the  same  as  with  the  kerosene  emulsion. 
You  can  now  add  ten  times  as  much  cold 
water.  You  can  mix  it  with  lime,  or  soak 
sawdust  in  it,  auh  sprinkle  the  sawdust  on 
the  poultry  house  floor.  The  acid  will  not 
mix  with  water,  but  will  form  an  emulsion 
with  soap,  wlwu  water  may  then  be  added. 

There  is  no  use  in  killing  lice  on  hens  un- 
less you  first  clean  the  poultry  house,  and 
make  it  free  of  lice.  It  will  pay  to  spray 
the  heu  house  every  day  for  a  week,  if  lice 
exists,  as  such  woik  will  not  require  five 
minutes  with  the  sprayer,  which  forces  a 
fine  spray  into  every  crack  aud  crevice. 


A  KICK  CN  REMcDIES. 

A  reader  in  New  York  City  pours  hot 
*hot  into  us,  and  then  answers  himself 
better  than  we  could  have  done  it.  We 
give  his  letter  below  in  order  to  show  our 
side  of  the  matter.  Here  is  the  letter: 

Since  taking  the  Poultry  K  e  ef  e  r  I 
have  carefully  watched  for  a  receipt  "how 
to  cure  diarrhoea,"  but  always  noticed  that 
the  answers  to  inquiries  on  this  subject 
.have  been  "look  for  head  lice,"  or  "you 
don't  say  how  the  chicks  are  fed,"  or 
"you  keep  them  too  warm,"  etc.  It's  like 
i  man  with  a  heavy  cold  going  to  the 
.Doctor  for  relief,  only  to  be  told  not  to 
stand  in  a  wet,  cold  place  and  so  sent  home 
■  to  die,  without  any  medicine  being  pre- 
scribed to  try  to  cure  him.  Now,  as  many 
.poultry  raisers  are  unfortunate  in  allowing 
itheir  chicks  to  get  the  trouble,  is  there  any 
■medicine  that  will  help  cure  it,  besides 
warm  brooders  and  good  feeding.  If  any 
•  of  your  subscribers  know  of  a  good  receipt 
will  they  I-elp  the  poor  unfortunates  to 
save  their  orphans  ?  I  know  perfectly  well 
(how  mine  got  rt,  leaving  their  brooder  dur- 
ing the  early  evening  and  not  having  sense 
-enough  to  go  back  when  the  house  got 


cooler.  After  asking  all  poultry  dealers, 
etc.,  and  trying  all  "splendid  cures,"  I 
could  not  cure  them  and  so  lost  about  haif 
the  hatch — the  strong  pulled  through,  the 
weak  died. 

In  the  first  place  we  deny  the  fit st  por- 
tion of  the  letter,  as  we  have  suggested  no 
such  remedies  for  diarrhoea.  Our  friend 
must  remember  that  it  is  easier  to  ask  a 
doctor  for  a  remedy  for  one  individual,  and 
give  him  his  pills  or  powders  every  ten 
minutes,  with  his  wife  fanning  his  head, 
than  to  treat  a  hundred  chicks. 

If  we  ask  "how  do  you  feed,"  it  is  neces- 
sary. A  chick  may  have  cold  on  the  bowels 
or  bowel  trouble  from  overfeeding,  or  from 
sameness  of  diet,  and  other  causes.  We  do 
not  see  the  cases,  being  hundreds  of  miles 
away,  hence  facts  aud  details  are  necessary. 

Our  friend,  if  he  will  look  over  the  POUL- 
TRY Keeper,  will  find  that  we  have  re- 
peatedly given  remedies,  perhaps  a  thous- 
and times.  If  there  is  any  medicine  that 
will  cure  diarrhoea  without  warm  quarters 
and  good  feeding,  let  us  have  it.  If  any 
human  individual  is  so  afflicted  he  is  at 
once  dieted.  Our  friend  admits  that  his 
chicks  got  it  by  leaving  the  brooder,  'ihen 
they  did  not  have  diarrhoea  but  cold  on  the 
bowels,  which  is  a  different  thing,  and  so 
if  our  readers  had  sent  him  a  remedy  for 
diarrhoea  he  would  have  received  no  bene- 
fit. Our  advice  would  be — keep  them 
xcai-m.  It  is  the  best  thing  to  do.  We  have 
frequently  advised,  however,  in  such  cases, 
to  add  a  gill  of  linseed  meal  to  the  food  o. 
fifty  chicks  as  a  mild  cathartic  and  to  lessee 
irritation. 

Our  friend  admits  that  he  tried  all  the 
"splendid  cures,"  but  could  not  cure  them. 
In  fact,  there  is  no  cure  but  warmth  and 
diet, 

.  Now,  if  any  of  our  readers  can  assist  we 
request  them  to  do  so. 

Our  thanks  are  due  our  correspondent 
for  his  letter,  and  we  trust  that  he  will  see 
nothing  in  our  reply  to  offend  him.  In 
fact,  it  gave  us  a  chance  to  "rise  and  ex 
plain." 

HOW  THE  CHICKS  ACT. 

In  order  that  our  readers  may  know  how 
chicks  act  when  they  have  head  lice,  we 
give  the  following  letter  from  a  gentleman 
at  Lane's  iuills,  Pa.   He  says: 

Will  you  kindly  advise  me  as  soon  as 
possible  what  ails  my  young  chicks,  and 
what  to  do  for  them  '/  I  will  try  and  tell 
you  how  they  act.  They  are  stupid.  The 
disease,  or  whatever  it  is,  is  in  their  eyes. 
Their  eyes  are  closed,  eyelids  stick  togetner, 
and  can't  get  them  opened  unless  1  open 
them.  They  seem  very  drowsy,  eat  very 
little,and  eyes  are  a  little  watery.  All  that 
I  can  see  that  ails  them  is  their  eyes ;  their 
eyelids  get  stuck  aud  can't  opeu  thein.  I 
find  some  head  lice  on  some  of  them.  The 
chicks  are  not  a  week  old  yet.  Will  head 
lice  eiuse  it,  or  is  it  some  disease  ?  Last 
year  my  chickens  acted  the  same  way.  I 
wish  you  would  let  me  know  what  you 
think  it  is,  and  what  causes  it.  Do  you 
think  head  lice  will  cause  it  ?  What  is  the 
best  remedy  to  take  head  lice  from  little 
chicks  ?  Also  from  the  large  ones  ?  They 
seem  to  gst  this  disease— some  of  them — a 
day  after  they  are  hatched,  and  some  not 
till  they  are  three  weeks  old.  1  keep  them 
in  a  dry  place,  up  stairs,  in  a  barn.  1  lost 
them  last  year  in  the  same  way,  but  do  not 
keep  them  now  where  I  did  last  year. 

We  believe  that  there  has  not  been  a  num- 
ber of  the  Poultry  Keeper  issued  for  six 
months  that  we  have  not  given  a  remedy 
for  the  above,  which  is  simply  to  rub  a  few 
drops  of  sweet  oil,  or  melted  lard,  on  their 
heads,  twice  a  week,  and  also  on  the  hens. 

A  great  many  write  us  the  same  as  the 
above,  and  remark,  "Don't  say  it  is  lice,  for 
we  found  none."  Yet  we  know  that  the 
cause  is  lice.  Put  few  look  on  the  heads 
for  the  large  lice.  The  above  shows  the 
symptoms  of  the  large  lice.  Lice  come 
from  the  hens  to  the  chicks  almost  as  soon 
as  they  are  hatched.  When  chicks  are 
drowsy  or  sleepy  look  for  the  large  lice  on 
their  heads.  We  do  not  allude  to  the  ordi- 
nary little  mites,  but  those  that  can  be 
found  only  by  a  close  search  ou  the  heads. 

The  chicks  above  also  have  colds,  which 
caused  the  swelled  eyes,  but  it  is  due  also 
to  lack  of  vitality  from  the  attacks  of  lice. 


LICE— PAINTING  WITH  C0A\  TAR. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Dunn,  box  80,  Elizabeth  City, 
N.  C,  kindly  comes  forward  to  give  advice 
in  regard  to  painting  wi.th  coal  tar,  and  his 
method  is  not  only  very  simple,  but  it  will 
serve  the  purpose  well.    Mr.  Dunn  says: 

I  will  "kill  two  birds  with  one  stone,"  by 
giving  an  answer  to  the  party  who  inquires 


relative  to  outside  painting  with  coal  tar. 
I  have  used  it  for  outside  with  good  results, 
by  applying  with  a  white  wasli  brush  while 
hot,  and,  if  the  lumber  is  dry,  it  will  all  be 
absorbed  in  a  few  hours.  I  see  a  party  at 
Kirkwood,  N.  J.,  writes  of  his  trouble  with 
lice,  and  another  party  gives  his  method  of 
destroying,  and,  as  you  have  expressed 
your  opinion,  I  will  withhold  mine,  and 
say  that  for  a  poultry  raiser  to  permit  lice 
to  overrun  his  buildiugs  and  flock  is  simply 
the  result  of  negligence,  superinduced  by 
abominable  laziness.  I  will  here  give  to  all 
my  infallible  remedy.  Mix  well  together 
one  gallon  of  fish  oil  with  two  gallons  of 
pine  tar,  apply  freely  to  the  top,  bottom 
and  sides,  and  in  every  crevice  about  and 
around  the  roost.  I  use  fish  oil  because  it 
keeps  the  mixture  moist  longer.  1  use  this 
remedy  here  in  this  warm  climate,  and  have 
no  trouble  with  vermin.  Now  for  the 
other  party,  who  has  his  chicks  to  die  at 
one  and  two  weeks.  I  would  infer  that  it 
is  the  large  white  louse  that  gets  in  his  very 
certain  work,  and  for  him  I  use  one-half 
pint  of  sweet  oil  and  one  drachm  of  carbolic 
acid,  and  use  an  oil  can,  and  apply  from 
two  to  four  drops  on  the  top  of  the  chicks 
head.  This  cau  be  done  when  they  are  in 
the  brooder,  and  if  given  to  a  hen  it  would 
be  well  to  apply  it  to  her  fluff  and  under 
her  wings  also.    Yours  "ou  wheels." 

Mr.  Dunn,  who  is  an  invalid,  lias  devoted, 
however,  a  large  portion  of  his  time  to 
poultry,  and.  his  remedies  for  lice,  given 
above,  are  the  results  of  experience.  As  he 
says,  no  one  should  allow  his  poultry 
house  to  be  overrun  by  lice  at  all.  Cleanli- 
ness is  everything. 


CAN  HE  SUCCEED? 

Tlere  is  a  letter  sent  us  from  Minneapolis, 
..  ..ieh  is  given  to  show  how  confident  some 
are  that  they  can  do  in  the  poultry  business 
what  they  would  not  attempt  at  anything 
else.  The  writer  says: 

"Contemplating  going  into  the  chicken 
business  within  about  two  miles  of  Min- 
neapolis, and  investing  about  S>300  in  it, 
kindly  answer  the  following  questions: 

"Is  it  possible  to  raise  broilers  success- 
fully ?  What  variety  of  hens  would  you 
recommend  for  eggs  and  which  lor  meat  1 

"Financially  speaking,  what  would  300 
hens  earn  per  annum  ?  flow  many  hens 
would  you  put  to  each  run?  What  is- the 
estimated  cost  per  hen  per  year  ?" 

Now,  what  kind  of  an  answer  can  we 
give  this  young  man  other  than  to  keep  o£ 
AVhat  advantage  is  it  to  permit  him  to  lose 
his  savings  of  $800:  He  does  not  even 
know  if  broiler  raising  is  a  success,  and 
does  not  seem  to  have  the  slightest  idea  of 
what  he  is  undertaking. 

Be  might  as  well  ask  the  same  questions 
about  bricklaying.  How  mauy  bricks  in  a 
house,  what  kind  to  use,  their  cost,  and 
what  a  brick  house  should  pay  as  profit  if 
he  built  owe. 

We  might  say  to  him  that  for  his  climate 
the  Plymouth  Rock  would  prove  service- 
able, that  the  cost  is  about  a  dollar  a  year 
per  heu,  and  the  profit  about  a  dollar.  And 
then  he  may  not  make  a  cent,  but  lose  all. 

Our  advice  is  for  him  to  work  for  some 
poultryman  a  year,  experiment,  learn  aud 
hold  on  to  his  §800  uutil  he  knows  how  to 
make  poultry  pay. 


MORE  ABOUT  PAINTING  WITH  COAL  TAR. 

There  is  nothing  like  allowing  the  read- 
ers to  do  the  editing.  They  know  some, 
thing  and  are  not  too  selfish  to  make  it 
known.  Here  is  what  Mr.  Joseph  W.  Wat- 
son, Fallsington,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa.,  says  on 
painting  with  coal  tar: 

"If  Mr.  W.  J.  Alcott,  in  July  number, 
will  thin  his  coal  tar  with  a  slight  percent- 
age of  benzine  he  can  use  it  in  the  desired 
manner.  Our  roosts  were  painted  with  it 
aud  after  standing  in  the  sun  a  few  minutes 
were  tlioroughty  dry  and  have  remained  so. 
We  have  also  painted  plow  beams  and  the 
ironwork  of  heavy  running  gears,  audit 
answers  the  purpose  fully." 

In  Using  the  benzine  do  not  allow  fire  or 
matches  to  be  near,  as  it  is  very  inflam- 
mable. By  being  careful  there  is  no  danger. 
The  benzine  evaporates  instantly,  leaving 
the  coal  tar  hard,  smooth  and  dry. 

RACKHAM,  THE  VETERAN. 

Mr.  T.  Farrar  Backhaul,  of  East  Orange, 
N.  J.,  has  now  his  hands  full.  He  is  to 
superintend  the  great  Southern  Exposition 
(poulry  department)  at  Montgomery,  Ala., 
and  other  leading  shows,  aud  has  recently 
received  a  "call"  from  St.  Johns, Newfound, 
land,  to  look  after  a  big  show  they  propose 
having  out  there.  It  is  claimed  that  any 
show  that  is  not  superintended  by  Hack, 
ham  or  H,  A.  Bridge,  of  Columbus,  Ohio, 
is  not  up  to  the  times.  They  tfnow  all 
about  the  business  and  keep  things  in  good 
shape,  looking  after  the  birds  and  carefully 
returning  them  to  their  owners. 


MORE  NONSENSE. 

Here  is  a  floating  item  which  has  been 
going  the  rounds  of  the  papers.  It  should 
have  been  shut  out  long  ago: 

"A  French  naturalist  has  hatched  chick- 
ens from  eggs  which  he  has  kept  fresh  for 
two  years.  To  preserve  the  eggs  he  dips 
each  in  a  solution  of  gum  lac  dissolved  in 
alcohol." 

In  the  first  place  eggs  that  contain  germs 
will  barely  keep  (not  fresh)  three  months 
unless  in  a  very  cool  place.  The  process 
above  means  to  simply  seal  up  the  eggs. 
All  the  same  there  is  more  or  less  of  a 
change  occurring  in  the  eggs ;  if  not  they 
might  as  well  be  kept  a  hundred  years  as 
two  years.  Such  canards  as  above  should 
be  prohibited. 

VERMIN  THE  UREAT  OBSTACLE. 

The  greatest  obstacle  to  keeping  poultry 
in  the  summer  season  is  vermin,  Just  as 
soon  as  the  weather  is  warm  enough,  the 
lice  begin  to  multiply,  and  but  a  few  days 
are  required  to  transform  a  clean  poultry 
house  into  one  swarming  with  millions  of 
lice,  which  can  be  seen  on  every  square  inch 
of  surface  of  the  walls,  roosts,  floors  and 
even  on  the  fences.  As  long  as  the  poultry 
house  U  iu  such  condition,  the  bodies  of  the 
hens  will  also  be  covered,  and  with  loss  of 
rest  and  general  debility,  due  to  the  per- 
sistent attacks  of  lice,  the  hens  gradually 
droop  and  die. 

From  whence  they  come  as  soon  as  the 
weather  opens  may  be  unnoticed,  but  there 
are  hundreds  of  sources.  Those  that  es- 
caped the  attacks  made  upon  them  at  the 
approach  of  cold  weather,  by  finding  har- 
boring places  under  favorable  coverings,  or 
which  left  eggs  ready  to  hatch  in  the 
slightest  warmth,  prepared  the  way  for  an 
invasion  in  summer,  as  the  natural  increase 
is  rapid.  The  addition  of  an  extra  fowl, 
perhaps  a  male,  from  some  neighboring 
yard, may  have  brought  the  advance  army, 
or  some  flock  of  pigeons,  flying  over  the 
neighborhood,  may  have  left  detachments 
wherever  they  alighted.  Whatever  may  be 
the  source,  it  will  be  found  that  no  poultry 
house  is  exempt  in  the  summer  season,  and 
nothing  short  of  vigilance  and  work  will 
succeed  in  eradicating  the  pests  when  once 
they  effect  lodgment. 

The  droppings  that  are  allowed  to  accu- 
mulate are  excellent  breeding  places  for 
lice,  as  filth  is  their  natural  element,  if  we 
may  so  express  it,  while  the  nests,  warmed 
by  the  bodies  of  the  hens,  are  favorite 
places  of  resort  for  them.  There  is  one 
safe  aud  sure  remedy,  and  that  is  the  kero- 
sene emulsion,  which  has  been  repeatedly 
given  in  this  journal.  It  is  cheap  and 
easily  applied  in  the  shape  of  a  fine  spray, 
but  the  reason  of  failure  with  its  use,  as 
often  happens,  is  due  to  the  ineffective 
work  bestowed  when  it  is  used.  It  should 
not  only  be  applied  as  a  spray,  but  it  must 
be  applied  at  least  three  times  a  week,  for 
one  or  two  weeks,  so  as  to  destroy  those 
that  may  hatch  aud  come  forth  from  the 
hidden  places,  and  the  spraying  must  be 
carried  to  the  point  of  drenching  every  por- 
tion of  the  house,  roosts,  nests,  walls, 
fences,  roof  and  every  spot  where  a  louse 
may  be  supposed  to  exist,  especially  in  the 
cracks  and  crevices.  When  the  house  is 
clean  the  hens  will  rid  themselves  of  lice 
with  the  dust  bath  if  plenty  of  fine,  dry 
dirt  is  provided. 

LARGE  EGGS  A.  D  BREEDS. 

Some  breeds  lay  very  large  eggs,  the  Mi- 
norcas  aud  Black  Spanish  being  equal  to 
any  in  that  respect.  Unfortunately,  as 
eggs  are  sold  by  the  dozen,  there  is  no  en- 
couragement to  farmers  to  keep  breeds  that 
lay  large  eggs  unless  they  can  manage  to- 
secure  better  prices  than  are  usually  al- 
lowed for  eggs  on  the  average,  as  large  eggs 
will  cost  more  than  small.  It  is  plain  that 
if  a  hen  lays  eight  eggs  which  weigh  a 
pound,  she  really  does  more  work  than  the 
hen  that  lays  ten  eggs  which  weigh  less  than 
a  pound,  though  the  latter  would  be  con 
sidered  the  better. hen.  It  would  be  an  ad-" 
vantage  to  poultry  raisers  if  eggs  were  s»ld 
by  the  pound,  as  there  would  be  a  more 
equitable  return  for  the  cost  of  the  food, 
and  the  hens  would  bo  credited  with  the 
weight  of  the  eggs  laid  by  each  during  the 
year,  rather  thau  by  the  number.  There- 
would  be  a  greater  demand  for  breeds  that 
lay  lar?e  cjjgs,  and  it  would  be  found  -  that 
some  breeds  that  are  not  now  so  much  ia< 
favor  would  take  a  front  rack  if  eggs-  were- 
sold  by  the  pound.. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 

To  The  Poultry  Keeper  on  business  or  In  rela- 
tion to  articles  or  manuscript  for  publication  must  be 
addressed  to 

The  Poultry  Keeper  Company, 

i^arkesburg,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


You  can  get  this  paper  six  months  for 
twenty-five  cents. 

Send  two  stamps  to  P.  H.  Jacobs,  Ham- 
monton,  N.  J.,  and  get  plans  of  a  hot  water 
Incubator. 

The  Poultry  Keeper,  Southern  Fan- 
cier and  Fanciers'  Review,  three  papers, 
tor  one  dollar. 

How  many  of  our  readers  hare  Taised 
1,000  chicks  1  Tell  us  how  you  did  it.  Let 
us  all  have  a  big  talk  over  it. 

Read  the  excellent  article 'by  Mr.  J.  L. 
■Campbell  in  this  number.  He  gives  -some 
valuable  experience  on  incubation. 

Kick  away  the  feed  hopper.  It  will 
«erve  well  for  a  lazy  man,  but  not  for  suc- 
cess with  poultry. 

Editor  Warner  is 'becoming  tame.  He 
'has  evidently  been  two  busy  to  discover 
'that  we  have  had  dull  times. 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  shows 
-Should  not  boom  this  winter,  as  business  is 
•sure  to  come  up  again. 

Lice  and  chickens  cannot 'be  grown  on 
the  same  plot  of -ground.  Their  interests 
do  not  harmonize. 

Do  not  feed  your  hens  at  all1  if  they  are 
on  a  range.  •They  can  pick  up  more  than 
they  desire. 

This  is  a  good  time  to  thin  out  the  stock. 
There  is  no  use  in  feeding  a  lot  of  males 
and  non-laying  hens. 

We  will  send  the  Poultry  Keeper  to 
three  subscribers  for  one  dollar.  We  send 
the  Poultry  Keeper  one  year,  and  the 
new  Standard,  for  §1.25. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.;  will  hold  a  poul- 
try show  with  the  Utah  Territorial  Pair, 
October-2d  tO'6th,  and  her  annual  poultry 
•show  January  28th  to  Slst. 

The  California  State  Poultry  Associa- 
tion will  have  a  show  at  San  .  Francisco, 
'December -26th  to  January -2d.  Mr.  A. 
Armstrong,  Pet  alum  a,  is  secretary. 

Letters  demanding  immediate  reply,  on 
i  matters  connected  with  poultry  (not  busi- 
ness), should  be  sent  direct  to  the  editor, 
at  Hammonton,  N.  J. 

The  South  has  had  but  few  strikes,  the 
'  failures  of  banks  can  be  counted  on  the 
1  fingers,  and  her  papers  have  made  but  little 
complaint  about  hard  times.  What  is 
more,  she  is  rapidly  going  to  the  front  wTith 
1  her  poultry. 

Mr.  John  Bennett,  Sunman,  Ind., 
writes  us  that  orders  through  the  Poultry 
Keeper,  for  Black  Spanish,  are  still  com- 
ing in  as  late  as  July,  and  people  do  not 

■seem  to  have' dull  times  so  far  as  Black 

^Spanish  are  concerned. 


We  can  correct  bad  spelling,  and  excuse 
all  mistakes,  but  when  it  comes  to  reading 
lead  penc  il  writing,  and  on  both  sides  of 
the  paper,  it  gives  us  a  hard  job. 

The  Stoneham  Fancier's  Club  will  hold 
its  first  exhibition  at  Stonefeam,  Mass.,  in 
Harmony  Hall.  January  1st  to  4th.  Mr. 
G.  W.  Cromack  is  Secretary. 

If  the  Secretary  of  the  A.  P.  A.  is  the 
custodian  of  the  Standard,  and  holds 
the  manuscript,  why  did  he  go  to  that  In- 
dianapolis house  when  he  could  have  had 
better  work  nearer  home?  Let  him  explain. 

That  printing  house  in  Indianapolis  may 
have  a  hugfs  plant  and  a  wide  "reputation," 
but  they  ought  to  allow  the  apprentice  boy 
to  make  up  the  pages  of  the  next  Standard 
it  publishes  for  the  A.  P.  A. 

Don't  drop  your  paper.  Don't  save  one 
cent  a  week  and  perhaps  lose  a  hundred 
dollars.  The  man  who  saves  five  cents  a 
month  on  information  will  not  succeed. 
His  economy  becomes  extravagance. 

The  Pottawattamie  County,  Iowa,  Poul- 
try Association  of  Council  Bluffs,Iowa,will 
hold  their  first  annual  exhibition  at  Council 
Bluffs,  December  3d  to  9th.  Mr.  O.  K. 
Pratt  is  Secretary. 

There  is  money  in  poultry  but  it  can 
only  be  found  by  hard  work.  The  man 
who  invests  his  capital  in  poultry,  and 
then  goes  to  sleep,  can  lose  it  quicker  than 
in  anything  else  we  know  of. 

It  eggs  are  low  in  your  section  sell  them 
to  your  wife.  It  does  not  pay  to  invest 
twenty  eents  for  a  pound  of  beef  and  sell 
eggs  at  ten  cents  a  dozen.  The  home  mar- 
ket is  a  good  one  under  such  circumstances. 

The  hens  in  England  lay  more  eggs  than' 
the  hens  in  this  country,  and  the  breeds 
preferred  there  do  not  thrive  so  well  here. 
We  are  ahead  of  our  English  cousins  on  in- 
cubators and  brooders,  however. 

There  is  money  in  clucks.  The  10,000 
ducklings  raised  each  year  on  the  duck 
farms  show  that  there  are  some  advantages 
in  ducks  not  possessed  by  chicks,  as  the 
proof  of  the  pudding  is  the  eating  thereof. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Fowler,  Handley,  Texas,  lost 
the  whole  of  his  fine  stock,  as  well  as  his 
buildings,  recently  by  fire.  Mr.  Fowler  is 
not  disheartened,  but  will  rebuild  and 
double  his  capacity.  Texas  breeders  are 
all  enterprising. 

Once  and  a  while  someone  gets  angry 
■over  a  fancied  grievance,  and  writes  us 
"stop  my  paper.  That  is  all  right.  We 
can  lose  one  cent  a  week  occasionally.  But 
when  the  press  stops,  instead  of  one  paper, 
then  we  will  cease — but  not  before. 

The  Buckeye  Poultry  Association  will 
hold  its  first  annual  exhibition  at  Dayton, 
Obio,  December>18th  to  22d.,  with  Mr.  I.  K. 
'Feleh  as  judge.  Mr.  E.  W.  Bellman  is 
Secretary,  and  the  Association  expects  to 
hold  the  banner  show  in  Ohio. 

■The  Sprague  Commission  House,  218 
South  Water  street,  Chicago,  has  been  well 
known  to  us  for  ten  years.  Our  readers 
need  not  fear  shipping  to  them.  They  are 
the  leading  poultry  commission  merchants 
in  that  city. 

If  the  editor  of  the  American  Fancier 
will  rise  and  explain  how  he  found  the  new 
Standard  "the  best  ever  issued  by  the  A. 
P.  A.,"  he  will  charitably  assist  many  be- 
nighted individuals  to  discern  something 
which  he  alone  has  discovered.  It  may  be 
that  he  belongs  to  the  Society  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  Cruelty  to  Breeders. 

The  cut  of  a  brooder,  in  our  June  issue, 
by  Mr.  J.  H.  E.  Schultz,  taken  from  the 
Rural  New  Yorker,  is  claimed  by  the  Acme 
Bread  Kaiser  Company,  Blue  Mound,  Illi- 
nois, to  come  within  their  patent  on  a 
brooder.  They  do  not  accuse  Mr.  Schultz 
cf  knowingly  infringing,  and  perhaps  they 
themselves  may  be  mistaken,  but  our  duty, 
however,  is  to  .  mention  the  fact  of  'their 
claim. 


Here  is  a  point.  Sow  a  little  patch  of 
crimson  clover  and  youwillhave  green  food 
late  in  the  fall  and  early  in  the  spring.  In 
some  sections  it  is  green  all  the  winter. 
Sow  the  seed  in  August.  You  can  even 
sow  it  in  the  corn,  after  the  last  working. 
You  can  get  the  seed  from  any  seedsman. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  directors  of  the 
Georgia  Poultry  and  Pet  Stock  Association, 
held  June  26th,  it  was  unanimously  agreed 
to  hold  a  show  at  Augusta,  commencing 
January  15th,  1895,  and  lasting  five  days. 
Mr.  J.  W.  Killingsworth,  Augusta,  Ga.,  is 
Secretary. 

Editor  Blunck  is  undertaking  a  job 
that  many  before  him  have  tried,  and  that 
is  to  kill  off  Uncle  Isaac  Felch.  The  old 
gentleman  has  more  lives  than  a  cat.  and 
has  been  left  for  dead  time  and  again,  but 
he  always  bobs  up  serenely  at  some  other 
time  to  be  killed  again.  He  likes  being 
slaughtered,  but  always  tries  to  keep  the 
flies  off  while  the  job  is  being  done. 

The  officers  of  the  American  Buff  Leg- 
horn Club  requested  Secretary  H.  Y. 
Crawford,  of  the  New  York  Fancier  Club, 
to  allow  them  to  select  the  judge  on  Buff 
Leghorns  for  the  next  show.  Mr.  Craw- 
ford wisely  consented.  It  is  something 
that  should  be  followed  by  every  other 
Club  and  every  other  Secretaiy. 

Mr.  Theodore  Sternberg  comes  out 
in  this  number  to  reply  to  an  article  in  our 
July  issue.from  the  New  England  Fancier. 
We  are  pleased  to  notice,  however,  that 
there  is  much  that  Mr.  Sternberg  did  not 
criticise,  which  he  probably  concedes  to  be 
correct.  Mr.  Sternberg  is  an  earnest  mem- 
ber of  the  A.  P.  A.,  and  desires  its  welfare. 
He  is  well  informed,  and,  though  aggres- 
sive, is  courteous  to  an  adversary.  We 
are  pleased  to  publish  his  reply,  which  will 
be  found  interesting. 

The  Indiana  Pigeon  and  Pet  Stock  As- 
sociation will  give  an  exhibition  of  pigeons, 
pet  stock,  birds,  toy  dog,  bantams  and 
ornamental  poultry  at  Tomlinson  Hall, 
Indianapolis,  Nov.  12th  to  17th.  This  as- 
sociation was  formed  in  1890,  and  has  form- 
erly given  its  shows  in  connection  with  the 
Indianapolis  State  Fair  and  State  Poultry 
Association,  but  this  year  we  will  give  a 
show  of  our  own.  It  will  include  all  kinds 
of  pets,  also  an  aquarium  exhibit.  We 
guarantee  it  will  be  the  show  of  the  season 
and  the  largest  of  the  kind  ever  given  in 
this  country.  Mr.  Harry  Tutewiler  is 
Secretary. 

We  have  been  hauled  "  over  the  coals  " 
for  stating  that  women  and  cats  have  no 
place  in  the  poultry  business.  Mark  the 
expression  "  business."  We  admit  that 
ladies  can  find  pleasure  in  feeding  a  few 
hens,  but  we  do  not  believe  a  woman  has 
the  strength  to  do  the  hard  wcrk  necessary 
for  large  floeks.  It  is  not  easy  for  a  man. 
We  believe  in  "  women's  rights,"  and  do 
not  consider  them  as  fitted  to  perform  du- 
ties that  belong  to  the  other  sex.  As  mana- 
gers they  would  no  doubt  prove  superior 
to  men.  As  to  the  cats  they  will  eat  out 
■of  the  same  dish  with  the  chicks,  but  when 
'they  get  a  chance  they  I  finish  the  meal  by 
eating  the  balance  and  the  chick  too.  Noth- 
ing selfish  about  a  cat. 

TO  THCSE  INTERESTED  IN  DOGS. 

The  Dog  Fancier,  published  by  Mr. 
Eugene  Glass,  at  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  is 
published  monthly  at  fifty  cents  per  year. 
We  send  it  and  the  Poultry  Keeper  for 
seventy-five  cents.  Mr.  Glass  wTill  send 
free  sample  copies  to  all  desiring. 

THE  S00KS  ON  DUCKS. 

Mr.  George  A.  McFettridge's  Book  on 
Ducks,  price  only  fifty  cents,  is  the  result 
of  the  experience  of  a  man  who  hatches 
10,000  ducklings  a  year.  The  following 
are  the  contents  of  the  book  :  Tempera- 
ture for  Hatching;  Moisture;  Yentilation ; 
How  to  Trim  the  Lamp;  Time  card  for  In- 
cubators; Brooding  Small  Chicks;  Food 
and  Care  of  Ducks  for  Breeders ;  Feeding 
Hens  for  Hatching  Eggs ;  Eggs  for  Hatch- 
ing ;  How  to  Feed  Little  Chicks ;  How  to 
Feed  Young  Ducks ;  How  to  Dress  Ducks 
for  Market ;  How  to  Dress  Young  Chick- 


ens; The  Incubator  House;  Brooder- 
House;  Celery  for  Feeding  Ducks;  Short 
Notes;  Economy;  Sanitary  Conditions  and 
Medicines.  For  sale  by  us. 

ASHTABULA  POULTRY  ASSOCIATION. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Breeders  of 
Ashtabula,  Ohio,  and  vicinity,  the  Ashta- 
bula Poultry  and  Pet  Stock  Association 
was  organized  with  the  following  officers 
for  the  ensuing  year:  President,  C.  H.  Bar- 
rett ;  Yice  Presidents.  H.  S.  Wetmon,  Geo. 
Osburn  ;  Secretary,  W.  A.  Kain  ;  Assistant 
Secretary,  A.  B.  Philips ;  Treasurer,  Dr.  J, 
A.  Dickson  ;  Superintendent,  T.  E.  Green  ; 
Assistaut  Superintendent,  Chris  Shaw; 
Executive  Committee.  C.  H.  Barrett,  W.  A. 
Kain,  M.  M.  Pierce,  L.  H.  Forbes,  Chas. 
Parnell.  They  expect  to  give  their  first 
show  on  the  same  dates  as  the  State  Fair, 
which  will  be  some  time  in  October.  Lib- 
eral prizes  will  be  offered  on  all  classes, 
and  competition  is  open  to  all.  Catalogues 
will  be  issued  in  due  time,  and  everything 
possible  will  be  done  by  the  officers  to 
make  it  the  greatest  success  of  the  year. 


BROWN  LEGHORNS  SITTING. 

Mr.  Basil  D.  Miller,  Peterboro,  N.  Y., 
has  Brown  Leghorns,  and  he  bought  them 
from  a  breeder  whose  stock  is  pure  and 
good.  After  stating  how  he  got  his  stock, 
and  how  many  pullets  he  has,  he  says : 

"  Two  of  them  have  raised  a  brood  of 
chicks  and  the  others  I  have  broken  up 
from  sitting.  I  do  not  think  they  are  up 
to  weight,  but  do  you  think  wheat  is  the 
cause,  as  I  feed  them  once  a  day  on  wheat 
and  buckwheat  mixed  with  soiir  milk  and 
fresh  water  ?" 

If  the  hens  have  hatched  broods,  and 
some  broken  up,  they  would  not  be  very 
fat,  but  that  the  wheat  made  them  broody 
is  no  doubt  a  fact.  During  the  warm 
weather  hens  on  a  range  need  no  feed  at  all, 
and  as  Leghorns  seldom  sit  the  fact  that  all 
of  Mr.  Miller's  hens  became  broody  shows 
that  there  was  a  cause,  and  that  cause  was 
wheat. 

PRCFITABLE  POULTRY  FARMING. 

This  work,  by  Mr.  M.  K.  Boyer,  should 
be  in  the  hands  of  all  interested  in  making 
poultry  pay.  It  treats  of  the  growth  of 
practical  poultry  farming;  the  require- 
ments ;  the  best  way  to  begin  ;  the  value  of 
crosses;  the  use  of  the  thoroughbred;  how 
to  have  hardy  and  prosperous  stock ;  the 
success  of  artificial  incubation  ;  running  an 
incubator  and  brooder  on  the  farm  ;  build 
ing  an  incubator  cellar;  colonizing  the 
chicks;  R.G.White's  methods  of  feeding 
chicks ;  poultry  as  an  adjunct ;  a  butter 
and  egg  farm  ;  size  of  hen  yards  for  success ; 
building  hen  houses  for  comfort  as  well  as 
profit;  feeding  for  eggs;  Mr.  Hunter's 
methods  of  egg  farming;  how  to  test  eggs; 
poultry  and  fruit;  broilers  and  berries; 
how  the  scheme  works  in  Hammouton; 
specialties  in  vegetables ;  a  general  poul- 
try farm  ;  the  Atlantic  Duck  Farm  ;  duck 
culture  for  profit;  size  of  houses  ;  how  the 
breeding  ducks  are  fed;  how  the  ducklings 
are  fed;  how  to  dress  ducklings  for  market, 
and  other  useful  points.  Price,  twenty- 
five  cents  per  copy. 

SOME  OF  LEE'S  IDEAS. 

That  great  artist,  J.  Henry  Lee,  of  In- 
dianapolis, has  just  issued  a  book  entitled, 
"Some  of  Lee's  Ideas,"  containing  practical 
hints  for  those  who  would  help  themselves 
in  the  construction  of  conveniences  for  uso 
about  the  yard,  the  garden,  and  the  farm. 
It  is  finely  illustrated,  and  contains  many 
novel  and  excellent  designs  of  poultry 
houses,  with  estimates  and  details  of  cost. 
Also  designs  of  ventilators,  novelties  in 
fences,  gates,  doors,  hinges,  gate  and  door 
fastenings,  perches,  nests,  feed  troughs, 
feed  coops,  water  vessels,  brooding  coops, 
shipping  coops,  etc.,  each  being  explained 
with  illustration.  There  is  also  a  chapter 
on  pedigree  breeding,  and  one  on  mating. 
The  book  contains  about  100  illustrations, 
drawn  especially  by  Mr.  Lee  himself,  and 
the  printing  is  first-class.  For  sale  by  us. 
Price  50  cents. 


THE   CLEVELAND  POULTRY  ASSOCIA- 
TION. 

This  Association,  after  having  been  thor- 
oughly reorganized,  and  all  necessary  pre- 
liminaries arranged   for  the  payment  of 
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most  liberal  cash  premiums  at  the  8th  An- 
nual  Exhibition,  to  be  held  December  5th 
to  12th,  1894,  have  decided  to  make  it  the 
greatest  poultry  show  ever  held  in  the 
State,  and  propose  overcoming  the  most 
disagreeable  and  annoying  features  of  all 
previous  exhibitions,  namely,  the  payment 
of  premiums.  They  propose.before  opening 
the  show  room,  to  deposit  a  sum  sufficient 
to  cover  any  possible  amount  necessary 
to  pay  premiums,  with  one  of  the  bauks  of 
Cleveland,  and  to  publish  a  statement  from 
theoashierto  that  effect.  This  will  make 
any  premiums  won  by  an  exhibitor  availa- 
ble at  any  time  after  the  Judge's  decision 
has  been  announced.  You  can  take  your 
awards  home  with  you,  instead  of  waiting 
thirty,  ^ixty  or  ninety  days,  as  has  been 
the  case  with  some  shows.  They  propose, 
with  the  support  of  the  fraternity  of  the 
State,  and  such  others  as  desire,  to  pay 
stated  1  aemtuma  of  $2.  for  first,  $1.  for 
second,  a  cibbou  for  third,  and  a  card  for 
fourth,  at  their  usual  entry  fee  of  twenty- 
five  cents,  together  with  the  finest  list  of 
specials  ever  offered  at  a  show,  the  same  to 
be  on  exhibition  at  the  Hall,  so  that  the 
annoyance  of  correspondence,  express 
charges,  etc.,  will  be  almost  entirely  done 
away  with. 

Negotiations  are  now  pending  for  one  of 
•  the  finest  Halls  in  the  State,  being  located 
in  the  midst  of  the  business  portion  of  the 
city,  convenient  to  hotels  and  express 
offices,  on  the  ground  tioor.heated  by  steam, 
light  and  with  plenty  of  pure  air,  and  as  It 
is  sure  to  be  patronized  largely  by  the  best 
classes  of  people,  makes  it  most  desirable 
as  a  place  to  advertise  fine  stock. 

They  will  secure  the  best  Judges  to  be 
.bad,  and  will  make  it  a  point  to  have  them 
score  in  the  classes  in  which  they  are  known 
•to  be  most  familiar,  making  a  winning  from 
their  Eighth  Annual  Exhibition  so  valuable 
that  it  will  repeat  itself  at  any  other  show 
in  the  United  States.  Mr.  AV.  S.  Rowe, 
fiec'y.,  18  Hershner  St.,  is  Secretary. 

ADVERTISING  AGENTS. 

Some  journals  may  have  a  very  high  re- 
gard for  advertising  agents,  but  we  prefer 
to  "  keep  off  the  grass  "  so  far  as  they  are 
concerned.  The  Poultry  Monthly  thus 
discusses  the  subject: 

"  The  Poultry  Monthly  wonders  if  pub- 
lishers generally  hold  to  their  advertising 
rates,  and  mentions  a  Rochester  thermome- 
ter concern  who  obtained  their  rates  and 
sent  a  check,  less  the  regular  ageuts'  com- 
mission, which  they  claimed  themselves 
entitled  to  as  they  placed  their  business 
direct.  This  the  Monthly  properly  refused 
to  allow  and  the  firm  recalled  the  order 
and  check.  So  far  as  we  are  concerned,  the 
firm  did  not  ask  us  to  allow  the  commission 
and  paid  our  regular  rates." 

While  it  is  not  our  business,  yet  we  af- 
firm that  the  Rochester  concern  was  right. 
If  a  journal  has  two  prices  for  advertising 
the  advertiser  has  a  right  to  demand  the 
rates  given  others.  Advertising  agents  are 
allowed  by  publishers  to  cut  their  rates  all 
to  pieces,  and  they  gradually  bring  the 
publisher  down  lower  every  year,  and 
compel  the  publisher  to  do  more  than  pay 
commissions. 

Last  season  we  received  three  incubator 
advertisements  from  a  well-known  adver- 
tising agent,  one  inch,  but  in  every  case  a 
six-inch  reading  notice  was  to  go  in  free 
We  refused,  and  would  not  touch  the  ad- 
vertisements at  all,  even  at  double  our 
rates,  yet  every  poultry  paper  save  two, 
which  we  received,  had  one  of  those 
advertisements  and  the  reading  notice  as 
well.  Was  this  not  injustice  to  the  regular 
advertisers  ? 

So  far  as  we  are  concerned  we  do  not  al- 
low advertising  agents  to  govern  us.  We 
do  not  care  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
them,  and  ask  them  no  favors.  They  want 
too  much,  and  try  to  get  six  inches  of  no- 
tice free  with  the  advertisements  they  send. 
Any  notice  coming  to  us  from  an  advertis- 
ing agent  will  be  sure  to  not  get  in. 

The  lying  circulations  they  give  papers 
who  allow  them  their  way  is  becoming 
well  known.  We  know  of  an  agricultural 
journal  which  is  rated  at  100,000  circulation 
when  its  books  will  not  show  1,000.  If 
newspaper  publishers  wish  to  organize  to 
do  their  own  business  we  will  be  one  of  the 
number. 

AN  OFFER  OF  PRIZES. 

The  following  circular  has  been  issued  by 
the  International  Decimal  Score  Card  Asso- 


ciation, by  Mr.  I.  K.  Felch,  Director-in- 
Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Judges: 

That  the  best  formula  on  set  of  rules 
possible  may  be  made  to  govern  the  Judges 
of  the  I.  D.  S.  C.  A.  Bureau  of  Judges  in 
applying  all  standards  by  the  use  of  the 
Decimal  System. 

I  will  pay  $10  for  the  best  essay  written 
by  any  member  of  the  Association,  consist- 
ing of  not  less  than  1.000  or  more  than 
1,500  words,  and  adapted  to  the  ten  sections 
of  the  Decimal  Score  Card. 

As  the Director-in-Chief:  and  Secretary 
will  be  in  receipt  of  these  essays  before 
they  arc  printed,  whatever  they  may  write 
upon  the  subject  shall  not  be  eligible  to 
compete. 

Each  competitor  shall  name  three  men  as 
judges,  which  we  suggest  best  be  from 
among  the  poultry  editors  of  our  poultry 
journals. 

These  essays  will  be  forwarded  to  the  pa- 
pers at  one  and  the  same  time,  that  no 
competitor  shall  have  the  advantage  of 
reading  his  opponents' essays  before  writing 
his  own. 

I  would  suggest  that  every  member  of 
the  Bureau  write  such  an  essay  in  which 
if  breeds  are  to  be  auxiliaries  in  the  same 
that  they  use  the  breeds  in  their  illustra- 
tions they  deem  themselves  best  competent 
to,  and  which  they  rather  judge. 

To  determine  which  is  best,  each  section 
will  be  considered  against  the  same  in  all 
the  essays,  and  the  essay  securing  the  high- 
est number  of  sections  as  best,  be  declared 
the  winner.  The  Composite  of  all  to  key 
each  section  that  has  received  the  liat  as 
best,  will  make  up  the  rule,  therefore  make 
each  section  complete  and  independent  as 
far  as  possible. 

To  which  Mr.  W.  M.  Hughes,  the  Secre- 
tary and  Treasurer  adds: 

I  will  pay  $5.00  to  the  man  that  comes 
next  to  the  writer  that  wins  the  Director's 
$10;  the  judges  will  therefore  designate 
the  second  best  essay. 

Members  should  assist  by  competing  for 
these  prizes,as  their  views  may  be  valuable 
and  also  increase  the  interest. 

ABOUT  EDITING  THE  STANDARD. 

We  wish  to  state  that  in  discussing  the 
editing  of  the  new  Standard,  we  do  so  with 
no  animosity.  What  the  members  of  the 
A.  P.  A.  and  others  desire  is  a  Standard  at 
least  free  from  errors.  It  is  to  guard 
against  errors  that  an  editor  is  appointed. 
It  costs  something  to  have  it  edited,  (over 
$300  for  the  former  Standard,)  although 
there  are  many  capable  men  who  could  do 
th  e  work  as  was  done  on  the  new  Standard 
for  $25,  and  then  make  $20  clear  profit  on 
the  value  of  time  and  labor. 

The  former  editor,  Mr.  H.  S.  Babcock,  of 
Providence,  R.  I.,  did  most  excellent  work. 
He  is  a  lawyer  by  profession,  and  a  brilliant 
writer.  The  Standard  edited  by  him  con- 
tained but  two  mistakes  that  could  be 
charged  to  him,  but  he  was  really  not  re- 
sponsible for  them,  as  the  printers  failed  to 
correct  the  errors  after  they  were  marked. 
A  few  mistakes  were  made  by  committees, 
for  which  he  was  not  responible.  In  a 
number  of  cases  he  called  the  attention  of 
committees  to  mistakes,  and  had  correc- 
tions made,  as  well  as  offered  suggestions,  a 
duty  which  the  editor  of  the  new  Standard 
probably  did  not  do,  judging  from  the  work 
done  on  it. 

Mr.  Babcock  received  $300  for  editing 
the  Standard,  and  was  allowed  eight  dollars 
for  postage,  he  having  been  directed  to  send 
proofs  to  committees,  etc.  He  did  some- 
thing to  earn  his  $300.  He  kept  track  of 
the  work,  supervised  the  committees  as  far 
as  the  law  allowed,  and  read  all  proofs 
carefully.  He  got  out  the  best  Standard 
that  the  A.  P.  A.  has  ever  had  so  far  as  his 
part  of  the  duty  was  concerned. 

When  Mr.  Babcock  was  offered  the  posi- 
tion as  editor  he  considered$300  as  sufficient 
pay  for  the  work.  Mr.  Pierce  wanted 
J500  The  present  Standard,  edited  by  Mr. 
Pierce,  is  evidence  that  he  was  either  ut- 
terly incapable  of  doing  the  work  at  all  or 
was  neglectful,  and  the  wisdom  of  selecting 
Mr.  Babcock  the  first  time  is  apparent,  yet 
Mr.  Pierce  did  not  hesitate  to  openly  de- 
nounce Mr.  Babcock  for  "cutting  prices" 
on  editing,  simply  because  the  A.  P.  A.  did 
not  see  proper  to  pay  him  $200  more  than 
an  abler  and  more  capable  man  was  willing 
to  do  the  work  for. 

Jobs  and  favors  go  by  "kissing."  Of 
course  while  it  may  not  be  possible  to 
prove  such  in  this  case,  yet  by  put'ing 
things  together,  and  watching  results,  ac- 
curate conclusions  may  be  sometimes  ar- 
rived at. 

A  committee  selected  Mr.  Pierce  to  edit 
the  Standard.  One  of  the  committee  was 
the  same  member  who  made  the  motion  to 


endorse  Mr.  Pierce  at  Charleston  by  the  A. 
P.  A.  for  the  position  of  Superintendent  of 
the  Poultry  Department  at  the  World's 
Fair.  Mr.  Pierce  also  got  the  New  Orleans 
job.  "Whenever  a  job  is  out  Mr.  Pierce  is 
put  up  for  it.  The  A.  P.  A.  was  not  or- 
ganized to  give  him  a  living,  or  pay  him 
twice  as  mucb  for  work  as  can  be  better 
done  by  others.  AYe  will  not  accuse  the 
committee  on  selecting  an  editor  of  doing 
anything  wrong,  but  we  will  say  that  their 
selection  of  Mr. Pierce  was  expected,  owing 
to  personal  friendship,  and  if  Mr.  Pierce 
performed  any  service  at  all,  it  may  be 
doubted  if  one  must  judge  by  an  examina- 
tion of  the  new  Standard. 

AVe  are  bold  enough  to  object  to  the  work 
because  we  are  a  member  of  the  body  that 
authorized  it,  and  tbe  example  set  by  Mr. 
Pierce  himself,  in  criticizing  the  work  of 
Mr.Babcock,for  errors  made  by  committees, 
and  his  "soreness"  because  Mr;  Babcock 
was  selected,  is  an  example  which  he  may 
have  set  for  others  to  follow. 

Further,  the  power  of  Mr.  Babcock,  in 
editing,  was  limited.  The  proceedings  at 
Chicago  show  that  Mr.  Pierce  had  almost 
complete  control  over  the  new  Standard,  so 
far  as  supervision  is  concerned,  and  had 
discretionary  privileges,  hence  there  is  but 
little  excuse  for  him  in  that  regard.  Mr, 
Pierce  ha  1  better  Standards  to  work  on 
(that  is,  the  material  was  not  so  rough) 
than  Mr.  Babcock,  for  when  the  latter  got 
his  committee  reports  they  were  all  inter- 
lined and  altered,  the  reports  being  terribly 
cut  up  in  the  A.  P.  A.  meeting. 

Are  the  members  of  the  A.  P.  A.  pre- 
pared to  accept  the  new  botch  Standard, 
and  pay  a  sum  for  so-called  editing  simply 
to  vote  money  out  of  the  treasury  in  order 
to  provide  a  job  for  a  man  who  has  never 
failed  to  be  on  deck  when  the  loaves  and 
fishes  were  being  distributed.  Tbe  poultry 
journals  that  are  hammering  some  poor 
fellow  who  owes  them  a  dollar  for  adver- 
tising, yet  keeps  silent  on  this  most  impor- 
tant matter,  will  find  it  difficult  to  reconcile 
their  pretended  interest  for  "reform"  and 
fair-dealing  with  their  approval  of  the  re- 
cent Standard  work. 

AVe  have  no  hesitation  in  assei-ting  that 
we  do  not  believe  Mr.  Pierce  did  but  little 
more  thau  to  hand  the  copy  to  the  printer 
in  a  "lump.1'  If  any  editing  was  done  it  is 
deeply  hidden  away  out  of  sight. 

But  $300  (or  perhaps  $500)  for  a  $25  job, 
to  be  paid  by  the  A.  P.  A.,  in  order  to 
"boost"  one  man,  is  a  severe  dose  during 
these  hard  times. 

We  will  now  offer,  and  give  bonds  for 
$500,  to  edit  the  next  Standard  for  $10,  and 
do  better  work  than  has  been  done  on  this. 

FAT  HENS  AND  SITTING. 

Mr.  J.Allen  Devlin,  of  Colwyn,  Dela- 
ware, has  been  making  further  experiments 
with  sitting  hens,  and  sends  us  the  results, 
which  are  interesting.  We  are  pleased  to 
know  that  Mr.  Devlin  is  taking  so  much 
pains  to  get  at  facts  and  satisfy  himself, 
for  we  can  all  learn  more  by  having  the  re 
suits  of  others  placed  before  us.  He  has 
maintained  in  former  letters  that  fat  has 
nothing  to  do  with  sitting  hens.   He  says: 

"  I  have  settled,  to  my  own  satisfaction, 
what  I  have  always  been  convinced  of,  and 
that  is  that  "  fat  *"  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  sitting  hen  so  far  as  outward  appear- 
ance go  and  the  weight  of  the  hen  is  con- 
cerned . 

I  weighed  a  number  of  hens,  from  several 
different  pens,  and  while  the  majority  did 
not  sit,  those  that  did  all  show  a  loss  in 
weight  as  follows: 

First  hen,  twenty-one  ounces ;  second 
hen,  fourteen  ounces:  third  hen,  nine 
ounces;  fourth  hen,  eight  ounces  ;  fifth  hen, 
seven  ounces ;  sixth  hen,  eleven  ounces ; 
seventh  hen,  twenty-one  ounces. 

Now,  I  have  not  the  least  idea  but  that 
some  of  these  hens  weighed  more  when 
they  first  began  laying  than  when  they 
were  weighed,  as  some  of  them  had  been 
laying  two  or  three  months  previous  to  be- 
ing first  weighed,  and  they  continued  lay- 
ing from  two  to  three  months  after  weigh- 
ing before  wanting  to  sit. 

They  show  a  decided  los»  in  every  case. 
The  weighing  took  place  both  before  and 
after  sitting,  about  the  same  time  in  the 
evening,  about  three  hours  after  their  even- 
ing meal,  and  were  weighed  the  first  night 
they  stuck  to  the  nest,  and  on  the  same 
well  balanced  scale,  in  order  to  get  a  true 
test. 

They  were  all  Brown  Leghorns.  I  have  a 
friend  who  has  a  few  Leghorns,  and  he 
asked  my  opinion  of  one  of  them  that 
wanted  to  sit  about  every  other  month, 
and  I  told  him  to  eat  her,  but  he  said  she 
was  not  fit  to  eat,  being  nothing  but  skin 
and  bones,  never  at  any  time  in  as  good 
condition  as  the  rest  of  his  hens,  yet  accord- 


ins  to  most  poultry  papers  this  hen  is  fat. 
Now,  as  I  said  before,  I  don't  think,  or  ever 
did,  that  fat  had  anything  to  do  with  a  hen 
wanting  to  sit,  bat  that  it  is  a  natural  inv- 
herent  desire  that  the  hcn.either  fat  or  thin. . 
has  no  control  over,  but  is  a  fever  that  over-  • 
takes  her,  the  same  as  nature  exerts  itself 
in  birds  and  animals.  The  sixth  hen  that 
wanted  to  sit  went  around  clucking  for  two 
weeks  before  settling  down  to  the  nest,  and 
continued  laying  during  this  clucking 
period.  This  is  convincing  to  me  that  tbe 
sitting  fever  was  gradually  working  on  ber 
and  not  the  accumulation  of  fat,  as  she 
shows  a  loss  of  eleven  ounces  in  a  little 
over  three  months  previous  to  her  wanting 
to  sit. 

As  to  feeding  hens  to  make  them  fat  ir; 
order  to  make  them  sit  I  think  you  will 
more  often  stop  their  laying  instead  ot 
making  t  hem  sit. 

We  do  not  deny  that  a  hen  loses  flesh  6n 
the  nest,  as  she  seldom  conies  off  to  eat.  II 
the  hen-  above  lost  weight  during  the 
period  of  incubation,  it  only  confirms  our 
view.  That  feeding  to  make  them  sit  will 
stop  them  from  laying,  as  Mr.  Devlin 
states,  is  a  position  we  long  ago  assumed. 
That  a  hen  may  be  fat  and  lay  is  true,  and 
that  a  hen  may  be  poor  and  sit  is  true,  for 
there  are  exceptions. 

Our  position  is  this:  That  when  laying 
hens  are  fed  heavily  on  grain  they  will  lay 
because  the  food  supplies  the  materials  for 
eggs,  but  if  the  food  contains  more  carbon- 
aceous matter  than  the  eggs  require,  a  little 
will  be  stored  in  the  body  daily,  and  the 
hen  will  gradually  become  fat.  It  is  known 
that  fat  obstructs  the  organs  of  generation, 
and  the  hens  cease  laying,  or  lay  double- 
yolk  eggs,  misshapen  eggs,  or  soft-shell 
eggs.  Then  Nature  steps  in  and  gives  her 
the  inclination  to  sit,  especially  as  the  hen 
will  remain  on  the  nest  three  weeks,  and 
come  off  but  seldom  for  food,  the  carbon- 
aceous matter  (fat)  being  stored  up  for  her 
support,  which  she  loses  while  on  the  nest. 

We  have  made  Leghorus  sit  by  feeding, 
a*i'l  we  have  made  Bralnnas  refuse  to  sit. 
All  that  we  did  was  to  feed  grain  to  the 
hens  that  we  desired  to  become  broody,*and 
gave  plenty  of  it.  In  our  "  Brief  Remarks" 
will  be  noticed  that  some  of  the  readers 
made.their  hens  sit  by  feedinggrain  heavily. 

We  must  thank  Mr.  Devlin  for  his  kind- 
ness in  sending  us  the  above  letter,  for  it  is 
by  comparing  our  work  and  our  different 
views  that  we  reach  correct  conclusions. 

MATING    BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 

The  breeder  of  the  Barred  Plymouth 
Rock,  in  addition  to  the  problem  of  shape, 
common  to  all  breeds,  has  the  special  prob- 
lem of  color  to  solve.  To  do  this  he  makes 
two  matings,  one  for  the  production  of 
females,  the  other  for  the  production  of 
males.  He  has  learned  that  the  fashionable 
shades  of  the  sexes  are  such  that  the  union 
of  two  possessing  these  does  not  bring 
chickens  like  themselves.  The  females 
have  a  tendency  toward  darkness,,  the 
males  toward  lightness  in  color.  That  it 
would  be  possible  in  time  to  produce  a 
strain  that  would  breed  exhibition  speci- 
mens from  a  single  mating  he  does  not 
doubt,  but  he  does  not  feel  that  he  can 
afford  to  make  the  sacrifice  in  time  and 
money  that  the  production  of  such  a  strain 
would  require.  He  prefers,  therefore,  to 
make  special  matings.  To  him  "a  bird  in 
the  hand  is  worth  two  in  the  bush;"  a  cer- 
tain present  profit  is  much  better  than  an 
uncertain  future  profit,  even  though  the 
latter  may  in  time  be  greater.  For  the  pro- 
duction of  his  exhibition  male  birds  he 
selects  a  male  that  is  of  the  desired  shade, 
and  mates  him  to  females  that  are  some- 
what darker  than  himself,  but  otherwise 
good  birds.  He  expects  to  produce  finely 
colored  cockerels  and  pullets  that  are  alto- 
gether too  dark,  some,  indeed,  being  as 
black  as  crows.  For  the  production  of  h-is 
exhibition  pullets  he  selects  a  very  ligh 
male,  one  whose  bars  are  extremely  narrow 
and  in  which  the  light  color  greatly  pre- 
dominates over  the  dark,  a  bird  utterly  un- 
fit to  exhibit.  To  him  he  mates  bis  fine  ex- 
hibition females.  From  this  mating  he  ex- 
pects to  produce  beautiful,  lightish-colored 
pullets,  and  cockerels  very  much  like  their 
sire.  It  will  be  observed,  except  for  the 
purpose  of  breeding  again,  the  first  mating 
produces  almost  all  of  the  females  as  culls 
and  the  second  nearly  all  the  males.  There 
will  be,  however,  an  occasional  pullet  from 
the  cockerel  mating  and  an  occasional 
cockerel  from  the  pullet  mating  that  wrll 
be  really  tine  exhibition  birds.  The  pro- 
duction of  these  seem  to  be  proof  of  the 
possibility  of  the  making  of  a  strain  where 
but  a  single  mating  will  be  required,  but 
few,  indeed,  are  the  breeders  who  have  the 
necessary  patience  and  perseverance  for  the 
production  of  such  a  strain. — B.  J.  Beebe, 
in  American  Agriculturist. 
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Mr.  Geo.  B.  Ransford,  of  Holly,  Mich., 
kindly  sends  to  the  Beliable  Poultry  Jour- 
nal the  following  recipe  for  preserving 
eggs,  but  states  that  he  has  not  tried  it 
himself:  To  each  pailful  of  water  add  two 
pints  of  fresh  slacked  lime  and  one  pint  of 
common  salt ;  mix  well.  Fill  your  barrel 
half  full  with  this  fluid,  put  your  eggs 
down  in  it  at  any  time  after  June,  and  they 
will  keep  two  years  if  desired: 

We  will  advise  that  all  lime  solutions  be 
discarded.  Every  year  the  poultry  papers 
are  full  of  such  advice  as  the  above.  No 
.one  can  buy  eggs,  put  them  in  a  barrel, 
:aHjd  have  them  sound  two  years  after,  and 
perhaps  not  three  months.  A  large  share  of 
t-hem  will  be  rotten  and  the  others  will  sell 
at  the  low  price  always  paid  for  "limed" 
eggs. 

We  are  driving  straight  for  that  §25  gold 
medal  for  the  best  Buff  Cochin  at  the  Mid- 
continental.  We  have  a  fine  bag  of  feath- 
ers with  an  ambulatory  Edison  attachment, 
for  a  pair  of  legs,  and  if  we  don't  get  that 
medal  we're  a  Dutchman. — Southern  Fan- 
■cier. 

And  now  they  say  that  Mr.  John  D.  Mer- 
cer, of  Los.  Angeles,  Cal.,  has  just  been 
hitched  in  double  harness  to  a  belle  out 
there. 

The  editorial  "glove  contests  indulged 
in  between  A.  F.  Hunter,  of  Farm  Poultry, 
and  W.  H.  Hamilton,  of  the  New  England 
Fancier,  bids  fair  to  cease  in  the  future. 
Willie  Hamilton  has  been  fed  on  a  page  ad- 
vertisement of  Sheridan's  condition  pow- 
ders, so  we  may  expect  a  peaceful  calm. — 
American  Fancier. 

William  knows  how  to  accept  favirs 
wlien  they  come  along.  He  is  never  in  the 
kitchen  when  the  jewelry  is  distributed  in 
tt>3  parlor. 

Another  risk  to  take  is  partnership.  The 
be'st'o-f  friends  will  disagree,  and  as  the 

So^ltry  business  demands  close  attention, 
ard  work  and  economy,  it  is  hard  to  get 
two  men  that  will  work  well  together  in 
harness.  One  is  apt  to  shirk  this  and  that 
to  the  chagrin  of  the  other.  Discussions 
will  arise  and  then  a  fight.  We  have 
watcbed  this  partnership  affair  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  have  had  a  personal  experi- 
ence, and  would  advise  leaving  it  alone. 
A  partnership  with  a  man  of  capital,  who 
know?  aothing  of  the  business,  and  who 
depends  upon  his  partner  to  make  it  pay, 
is  the  worst  partnership  of  all.  It  will  be 
all  well  and  good  if  the  scheme  is  a  success, 
but  should  it  be  a  failure  there  will  be  a 
racket.  Go  it  alone,  fight  your  own  battles, 
meet  your  own  obligations  and  pocket  vour 
own  money. — M.  K.  Boyer,  in  Midland 
Poultry  Journal. 

The  above  contains  a  great  deal  of  truth. 
As  he  says,  if  you  fail  you  are  censured 
but  if  you  succeed  the  other  man  takes  all 
the  credit. 

The  best  money  maker  on  the  farm  is  the 
hen.  She  turns  grass  iuto  greenbacks, 
grain  into  gold,  and  from  the  sand  and 
gravel  she  coins  silver.  There  is  nothing 
else  on  the  farm  to  compare  with  her.  The 
horses  and  cattle  are  heavy  consumers,  and 
to  get  their  value  we  must  part  with  them, 
but  not  so  with  the  hen.  In  her  small  way 
she  is  a  gold  mine  on  the  face  of  the  earth  ; 
a  mill  that  grinds  that  which  others  over- 
look or  refuse. — Fancier's  Beview. 

It  almost  persuades  us  to  try  one  of 
those  gold  mines  after  reading  the  above, 
but  as  we  have  not  exactly  got  on  to  how 
to  do  it  so  well  we  believe  we  will  stick  to 
the  Poultry  Keeper. 

Campines  are  quite  common  in  Belgium 
and  bring  with  them  to  this  country  the 
reputation  of  being  great  layers.  They  are 
credited  with  as  high  as  300  eggs  per  year, 
but  before  this  claim  is  acquiesced  in  the 
records  will  have  to  be  made  up  very  care- 
fully. Three  huDdredeggs  in  305  days  will 
be  welcomed,  but  the  proof  must  be  con- 
clusive. 

The  above  is  a  floating  item.  All  breeds 
just  introduced  lay  300  eggs  per  year. 
Some  occasionally  lay  301,  over  in  England, 
but  they  forget  all  about  it  on  this  side  of 
the  great  duck  pond.  One  breed  was 
recommended  to  lay  366  eggs  a  year,  but 
the  first  figure  was  taken  off  later  on.  The 
fact  is  that  these  things  depend  upon 
"conditions." 

As  late  as  July  15th,  choice  broilers  were 
Belling  in  the  New  York  market  at  thirty 
cents  per  pound  and  spring  ducks  at  six- 
teen cents.  This  shows  that  even  as  late 
as  July  offers  a  chance  to  obtain  good 
prices. 

"Five  Hundred  Questions  and  Answers 
on  Poultry    Raising,"  new  revision,  at 


twenty-five  cents,  for  sale  by  us,  is  a  book 
that  will  be  found  very  serviceable.  It  is 
publised  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Darrow,  Chatham' 
N.  Y.,  editor  of  the  Fancier's  Beview. 

It  is  reported  that  "Si  Twist,"  the  tal- 
ented correspondent  of  the  Southern  Fan- 
cier, was  about  to  pay  a  visit  to  New  York 
City,  but  got  side-tracked  somewhere  along 
the  line.  We  were  hoping  that  "Si"  would 
get  down  to  our  Jersey  spot.  So  far  he 
has  not  been  heard  from,  and  he  is  not  run- 
ning away  from  injunctions  either. 

For  many  years  there  has  been  great  loss 
among  young  turkeys  raised  in  Rhode 
Island  from  a  supposed  contagious  disease 
known  as  "black  head."  It  has  entirely 
prevented  turkey  raising  on  many  farms, 
and  has  caused  great  destruction  through- 
out southern  New  England.  The  disease  is 
usually  accompanied  by  a  diarrhoeal  dis- 
charge from  the  bowels,  while  the  head 
turns  dark  or  purple.  In  a  great  propor- 
tion of  the  birds  that  die  from  it,  the  liver 
and  a  part  of  the  intestines  are  badly  dis- 
eased. The  parts  are  usually  spotted, 
and  in  chronic  cases  are  one  mass  of  hard- 
ened yellow  lumps  or  tubercles.  It  is  be- 
lieved the  disease  is  of  an  iufectious  nature, 
and  the  Rhode  Island  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station  proposes  to  investigate  the 
subject  in  connection  with  a  representative 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Tur- 
key raisers  having  pronounced  cases  of 
"black  head"  among  their  flocks,  or  those 
who  know  of  such  in  their  neighborhood, 
a're  urgently  requested  to  immediately  in- 
form this  division  of  the  fact  with  all  pos- 
sible particulars.  As  investigations  by  the 
Government  expert  will  be  continued  only 
three  weeks  at  the  longest,  it  is  very  im- 
portant that  material  be  secured  in  good 
season.  Mr.  Cushman  desires  to  secure 
some  infected  live  turkeys.  He  also  would 
like  the  bodies  of  those  that  have  died  from 
the  disease  in  Rhode  Island.  The  latter 
may  be  sent  us  between  July  25th  and  Au- 
gust 18th.  They  should  be  packed  in  ice 
immediately  after  death,  and  at  once 
shipped  by  express.  This  division  should 
also  be  notified,  at  time  of  shipment,  by 
letter,  which  should  contain  full  particu- 
lars in  regard  to  the  case.  Information 
from  any  one  relating  to  the  way  turkeys 
become  infected,  the  age  at  which  they  are 
most  susceptible,  and  also  whether  the 
same  disease  affects  other  poultry,  is  de- 
sired at  once.  Address  both  mail  and  ex- 
press to  Samuel  Cushman,  Poultry  Di- 
vision, Rhode  Island  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station,  Kingston,  R.  I. 

A  comparison  of  the  farmer  who  culti- 
vates a  lot  of  twenty  acres  and  grows  a 
crop  of  wheat  with  all  the  labor  of  plow- 
ing, harrowing,  seeding,  harvesting,  thresh- 
ing, cleaning  and  marketing  at  present 
prices,  with  the  man  who  has  a  flock  of 
poultry  on  less  land,  will  show  favorably 
for  the  poultry  industry. — Current  Bern. 

Yes,  and  the  farmer  would  not  expect  to 
turn  such  work  over  to  women.  The  diffi- 
culty is  to  induce  farmers  to  make  a  busi- 
ness of  poultry. 

Farmers  in  the  East  pay  as  high  as  SI  per 
barrel  lor  poultry  manure.  The  demand  is 
so  great  that  all  manure  is  carefully  gath- 
ered each  morning  and  stored  in  barrels. 
Strictly  pure  poultry  droppings  are  bought 
up  by  tauners,  while,  when  composted,  the 
farmer  prizes  it  as  a  most  valuable  fertil- 
izer.— Michigan  Fancier. 

We  must  confess  that  our  opinion  of 
poultry  manure  is  that  when  it  is  kept  dry 
it  is  not  worth  ten  cents  a  barrel,  and 
there  is  a  deal  of  nonsense  published  on 
the  subject.  We  have  tried  it  on  all  kinds 
of  plants,  and  used  it  plentifully.  We 
would  not  have  it  for  the  gift.  If  mixed 
with  dry  dirt,  and  kept  moist  (not  wet) 
with  soapsuds,  it  will  then  be  excellent. 

In  Poultry  (Eng.)  we  read  of  a  new 
source  from  which  hens  acquired  the  habit 
of  feather-eating — lice.  The  correspondent 
says:  "Their  continuous  biting  and  blood- 
sucking irritates  the  hen  and  causes  her  to 
scratch  and  pick  the  feathers.  As  Mr.  Cook 
says,  their  feeding  ground  is  at  the  root  of 
the  feathers,  and  the  ben,  in  trying  to  ease 
herself  from  these  pests,  picks  at  them  and 
frequently  plucks  out  the  feathers,  and 
finding  a  succulent  matter  in  the  stem's 
root,  eats  it,  and  in  time  becomes  a  noted 
feather-eater. " 

The  moral  is  to  keep  lice  down  and  there 
will  be  lees  feather  pulling. 

A  subscriber  up  in  Canada  objects  to  the 
statement  that  Dorking  chicks  are  hard  to 
raise.   He  says  that  out  of  seventy-two 


colored  Dorking  chicks  hatched  this  spring 
he  lost  but  five  and  of  these  four  were 
killed.  That's  a  good  enough  recoid  for 
anybody. — Fancier's  Beview. 

Which  shows  that  the  management  has 
as  much  to  do  with  success  as  the  breed. 

Why  should  a  breeder  ask  any  profes- 
sional judges  about  his  breed?  We  need 
more  self-reliance  in  our  breeding.  In  our 
daily  business  we  would  look  with  con- 
tempt on  any  one  who  never  learned  his 
business  so  as  to  be  able  to  play  a  lone 
hand ;  one  who  has  to  ask  some  one  else  as 
to  how  to  do  business  don't  do  business. 
The  one  he  asks  does  the  business  for  him. 
So  in  the  fancy.  A  man  of  ordinary  intelli- 
gence ought  to  be  able  to  read  and  apply 
the  Standard  to  a  breed  of  fowls  he  raised, 
or  he  ought  not  to  breed  them,  aud  should 
try  something  easy.  Just  think  of  a  man 
raising  horses  or  cattle  or  bogs  not  being 
able  to  properly  value  his  own  stock,  or 
having  to  hire  some  one  to  come  araund 
and  tell  him  how  to  rate  his  colt,  etc.,  and 
yet  in  poultry  we  see  but  little  effort  being 
made  by  breeders  to  fit  themselves  to  pass 
on  their  own  breeds,  most  of  them  relying 
on  some  one  else  to  tell  them  what  they 
have  got;  but  in  the  sweet  bye  and  bye  we 
shall  have  the  breeders  of  each  breed  tak- 
ing a  tumble  to  themselves  and  selecting  a 
committee  from  amongst  themselves  to 
place  the  prizes. —  Theodore  Sternberg,  in 
Ohio  Poultry  Journal. 

That  is  just  what  we  have  been  preaching 
all  along.  Any  "breeder"  who  does  not 
know  more  about  his  own  birds  than  some 
judge  who  scores  them  should  serve  a  year 
or  two  on  probation. 


THE  AYLESBURY  DUCK  IN  ENGLAND. 

Referring  to  the  fact  that  England  gets 
her  eggs  from  Egypt,  Turkey  and  other 
countries  the  London  Graphic  gives  some 
details  in  regard  to  duck  raising  in  England 
Dr.  Edward  Brown  states  that  last  year,  on 
the  average,  every  man,  woman  and  child 
in  Great  Britain  ate  thirty-four  foreign 
eggs — good,  bad  or  indifferent.  Besides  the 
countries  he  had  mentioned  France,  Ger- 
many, Austria,  Denmark,  Sweden,  the  Ca- 
naries (by  which  he  meant  the  islands)  and 
Canada  and  all  contributed  to  this  branch 
of  our  food  supply.  In  return  they  took 
last  year  £1,454,000  in  discharge  of  their 
little  bills.   Ireland,  injured  Ireland,  took 

£2,000,000  from  its  oppressors  .  Now. 

this  is  a  state  of  things  which  ought  to  be 
altered. 

Dr.  Brown  believes,  as  many  agricultur- 
ists believe,  that  the  salvation  of  the  Brit- 
ish farmer  lies,  not  in  a  great  upheaval  of 
the  conditions  which  have  hitherto  regu- 
lated his  livelihood,  but  in  looking  after  the 
little  things — in  short,  taking  care  of  the 
pence.  Generally,  the  British  farmer  is 
contemptuous  of  these  small  ameliorations 
and  the  suggestion  of  poultry  farming 
arouses  in  him  scarcely  any  feeling  but 
that  of  an  amused  tolerance.  And,  of 
course,  the  suggestion  that  the  farmer 
should  turn  himself  wholly  into  a  poultry 
man  is  scarcely  more  helpful  than  the  his- 
toric remedy  of  curry  powder  to  the  starv- 
ing poor.  But  as  an  adjunct  to  farming, 
the  industry  of  poultry  farming  might  be 
of  the  greatest  assistance  to  him,  as  the 
figures  adduced  and  as  the  prosperous  state 
of  poultry  farms  about  Leighton  Buzzard 
may  serve  to  show. 

Leighton  Buzzard,  as  its  name  seems  in 
some  way  to  imply,  is  in  an  agricultural 
district;  it  is  a  pail  of  the  great  kitchen 
garden  of  London.  That  part  of  the  Lon- 
don and  Northwestern  Railway  which 
leads  to  it  passes  through  what  appear  to 
be  miles  of  water-cress  beds ;  the  trees  in 
its  orchards  at  this  time  of  year  are  like 
cauliflowers  for  blossom, and  from  Leighton 
Buzzard,  which  is  the  central  point  of  the 
duck  farming  industry,  and  from  the  other 
villages  round  Luton  and  Dunstable,  hun- 
dreds of  tons  of  ducks  are  sent  to  London, 
each  year.  They  are  bred  chiefly  by  small 
farmers  and  by  laborers  ;and, mishaps  apart 
duck  farming  is  a  very  thriving  industry — 
as  well  it  may  be,  seeing  that  Aylesbury 
ducks  are  sometimes  quoted  at  21s.  a  pair 
in  Leadenhall  Market,  and  the  lowest  price 
the  duck  farmer  gets  at  any  time  of  the 
season  is  5s.  a  pair. 

The  business  has  its  trials ;  what  is  known 
as  "soft  bill"  is  one  of  them,  the  bills  of  the 
ducklings  becoming  so  soft  that  they  can- 
not eat  (a  terrible  misfortune  for  an  Ayles- 
bury duck),  aud  it  requires  some  expendi" 
ture  of  capital,  seeing  that  in  winter  time 
the  breeders  have  to  pay  as  muck  as  ten 
pence  or  a  shilling  each  for  breeding  eggs. 
But  in  a  year  like  the  present  both  the 
small  and  the  big  breeders  make  profits 


which  enable  them  to  look  with  equani- 
mity on  a  drouth  which  to  many  farmers  is 
beginning  to  wear  a  serious  aspect. 

During  our  visit  we  inspected  several 
farms,  the  smallest  of  which  turned  out 
some  1,800  ducks  a  year;  the  largest  10,000 
or  11,000.  The  first  we  saw  was  one  of  the 
smaller  in  a  village  about  a  mile  from 
Leighton.  Its  proprietor,  notwithstand- 
ing the  air  of  tolerant  amusement  with 
which  he  regarded  our  inspection  and  our 
inquiries,  was  very  willing  to  give  infor- 
mation. The  ducklings  are  hatched  under 
hens,  they  are  kept  in  squads  according  to 
their  ages — just  like  the  fish  in  pisciculture 
— this  pen  of  150  holding  ducklings  a  fort 
night  old;  that  100  which  are  three  weeks 
old,  and  that  other  fifty  who  will  be  nine 
weeks  old  on  Monday,  and  then  be  called 
upon  "this  anxious,  pleasing  living  to  re- 
sign." 

They  make  a  pretty  sight,  as,  all  uncon- 
scious of  their  doom,  the  little  victims 
play.  They  are  in  their  earliest  youth,  sc 
fluffy,  so  yeUow,  so  pink-billed,  so  trustful 
and  so  greedy.  They  are  all  alike  in  this  as 
in  other  respects.  When  the  stranger 
turns  to  contemplate  them,  they  all  turn 
their  black-headed  yellow  heads  and  their 
pink  bills  to  look  at  him,  for  all  the  world 
like  a  regiment  of  soldiers  at  the  word  of 
command ;  but  in  the  next  few  seconds 
they  all  have  turned  with  a  similar  uni- 
formity to  the  troughs,  which  contains  an 
exhilarating  mixture  of  water  and  gravel. 
This  refreshment  is  at  their  disposal  all 
day,  and  they  sip  it,  and  lift  their  heads  up- 
wards, like  Longfellow's  thankful  chicken, 
after  each  sip  for  hours  together.  They  are 
fed  three  times  a  day,  and  they  grow  from 
little  balls  of  yellow  fluff  to  portly,  wad- 
dling Aylesburys,  weighing  five  to  five  and 
a  half  pounds  each  in  nine  weeks.  Then 
they  are  "picked,"  which  is  the  euphemistic 
term  employed  at  Leighton  Buzzard. 

We  saw  other  farms — the  Henley's,  at 
Eaton  Bray,  where  1,300  ducklings  are  in 
residence  and  6,000  are  "picked"  during  the 
year.  Miss  Henley  showed  us  the  ducks 
here,  and  showed  an  individual  interest  in 
her  charge,  which  was  very  creditable,  see- 
ing the  shortness  of  the  time  in  which  it  is 
possible  to  cultivate  an  Aylesbury  duck's 
confidence. 

"They  seem  to  know  you,"  said  one  of 
the  visitors.  "Ah,"  returned  Miss  Henley, 
grimly,  "they'll  soon  forget  me." 

Lastly,  we  went  to  Mead  Farm,  where 
they  number  their  ducklings  by  thousands. 
The  pens  here  are  the  prettiest  sight.  The 
ducks,  in  their  premiere  jeunesse,  are  not 
in  the  least  shy,  and  come  and  stand  upon 
your  feet  with  the  greatest  familiarity  and 
good  will.  They  look,  when  Ihey  cluster 
together,  like  beds  of  primroses  aud  cow- 
slips. Later  they  get  plainer,  their  color 
fades  both  as  regards  their  beaks  and  their 
bodies,  and  their  voices  go  from  a  shrill 
treble  to  a  cracked  contralto,  from  a  "wee- 
wee"  to  a  dismal  croak.  When  they  reach 
the  age  when  they  can  grow  no  more  (and 
no  tenderer),  they  begin  to  look  quite  dis- 
mal, and  in  their  eyes  there  creeps  a  look 
which  may  be  resignation ;  but,  most  likely 
it  is  merely  repletion. 


DRY  OR  WET  FOODS  FOR  CHIfJK/5. 

As  chicks  will  be  hatched  in  incubators 
this  fall,  the  most  important  matter  is  to 
properly  feed  them.  There  is  a  great  change 
in  feeding,  compared  with  old  methods. 
When  several  hundred  chicks  are  to  be 
cared  for,  constant  attention  aud  early 
work,  ending  only  after  dark,  is  necessary, 
while  a  single  mistake  in  feeding  may  cause 
loss.  It  is  admitted  that,  as  a  rule,  young 
chicks  are  fed  too  much  wet  food,  and  that 
they  will  thrive  better  on  dry  food.  Where 
ground  grain  is  moistened  and  cooked  as 
bread  it  serves  admirably ;  but  cooking 
bread  for  a  large  number  can  only  be  done 
once  or  twice  a  week.  Dry  oatmeal,  placed 
in  little  troughs  and  fed  four  times  a  day, 
has  been  found  better  for  them  for  the  first 
three  days  than  anything  else,  and  then 
they  may  be  given  mixed  ground  grain, 
with  a  little  trough  of  bone  meal  kept 
within  their  rea<;h  all  the  time.  Ground 
meat,  cooked  eggs  occasionally  and  cooked 
potatoes  are  excellent.  Sloppy  food  leads 
to  bowel  disease,  as  a  portion  may  be  com- 
pacted in  the  crop  before  it  is  passed  to  the 
gizzard,  or  may  begin  to  ferment  before  it 
is  entirely  consumed  by  the  chicks 
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SCRATCHING  MAKES  EGGS. 

The  natural  food  of  fowls  consists  mostly 
■of  seeds,  insects  and  grass.  It  is  not  a 
natural  condition  when  the  birds  have  but 
one  kind  of  food.  The  birds  that  build  in 
trees  and  feed  their  young  would  be  unable 
to  supply  them  if  only  seeds  could  be  pro- 
vided. As  the  consecrated  foods  must  be 
given,  the  variety  is  also  to  be  considered. 
Such  substances  as  grass  aud  the  shoots  of 
tender  herbage  are  intended  as  much  for 
dilution  of  the  concentrated  foods  as  ^for 
the  nutrition  to  bs  obtained  therefrom. 
The  work  of  feeding  her  young  is  not  in- 
cumbent on  the  hen  by  bringing  the  food  to 
them,  but  she  is  intended  to  lead  I  hem, 
guide  them  and  scratch  for  them.  The  feet 
of  the  hen  perform  the  same  duties  as  the 
wings  of  a  Hying  bird,  and  her  feet  are  well 
adapted  for  providing  food  for  her  young. 
Hence  we  may  rightly  conclude  that 
scratching  is  a  uatuial  function  of  the  do- 
mestic hen.  The  hen,  however,  perforins 
greater  work  than  the  birds  on  the  wing. 
Birds  seldom  lay  more  than  two  or  three 
•eggs  before  beginning  incubation,  but  the 
hen  may  lay  from  fifteen  to  fifty  or  even 
more.  She  must  produce  these  eggs  as  well 
as  maintain  herself.  In  the  natural  state 
she  lays  fewer  eggs,  but  has  greater  diffi- 
culty in  procuring  food  and  resisting  ene- 
mies. An  egg  is  a  composite  substance 
and  cannot  be  produced  from  a  single 
article  of  food.  The  hen  requires  a  variety 
of  food  in  order  to  fulfill  her  duties  as  a 
regular  aud  persistent  layer. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  conducive  to  egg  pro- 
duction when  the  hen  is  deprived  of  her 
natural  advantage  of  scratching.  She  does 
best  when  she  is  compelled  to  scratch  aud 
work  for  her  food,  aud  she  will  always  se- 
lect the  kinds  most  suitable  for  her  pur- 
pose. When  hens  are  confined  in  enclosures 
they  may  be  fed  too  much  while  in  a  condi- 
tion of  idleness.  A  hopper  that  is  kept 
full  of  food  where  a  hen  can  always  reach 
it  induces  her  to  desist  from  the  work  of 
scratching  because  the  necessity  for  so  do- 
ing then  ceases  and  she  becomes  too  fat. 
Nature  teaches,  therefore,  that  hens  should 
be  so  fed  as  to  compel  them  to  scratch  and 
work  for  their  rood,  which  keeps  them  in 
health  and  leads  to  greater  egg  productiou. 


DON'T  TRY  TOO  MUCH. 

Those  who  make  the  most  from  the  keep- 
ing of  poultry  are  those  who  take  an  inter- 
est in  the  business.  It  is  impossible  to 
make  any  large  sum  of  money  from  poultry 
when  it  is  conducted  as  a  side  business,  or 
as  an  adjuuet  to  something  else,  though  a 
profit  may  be  made  on  a  few  hens,  even  if 
the  profit  is  small.  It  is  well,  however,  to 
begin  the  poultry  business  as  a  side  affair  at 
first  or  until  knowledge  and  experience  are 
gained ;  but  wheu  the  raising  of  poultry 
becomes  a  business  everything  must  be 
sacrificed  in  order  to  look  after  the  manage, 
ment  of  the  fowls. 

Many  wealthy  men  have  capital  invested 
in  poultry,  aud  are  obliged  to  secure  the  aid 
of  some  one  to  manage,  and,  as  a  rule,  they 
fail  to  succeed.  This  is  due  to  the  belief 
that  any  farmer  can  raise  chickens,  and  the 
one  selected  to  manage  may  be  incompe- 
tent, as  the  fact  is  that  only  those  who  are 
skilled  can  make  a  profit  with  poultry. 
When  a  wealthy  man  engages  in  poultry 
raising — aud  a  large  number  have  costly 
establishments — he  must  not  object  to  a 
liberal  salary  for  au  experienced  manager, 
or  he  must  personally  attend  to  details. 
Unless  this  is  done  there  will  be  more 
pleasure  than  profit  derived  from  the  enter- 
prise. 

When  large  flocks  are  kept,  in  order  that 
a  sufficient  number  of  hens  be  used  to  pay 
all  expenses  and  afford  a  profit,  the  manager 
should  know  all  the  breeds  and  should  be 
familiar  with  artificial  methods  of  hatching 
and  raising  chicks,  as  well  as  the  proper 
mode  of  feeding  both  fowls  and  chicks.  It 
is  important  also  that  close  attention  be 
given  from  early  morn  until  night,  as 
executive  ability  is  required.  When  a  far- 
mer engages  in  poultry  raising  for  himself 
he  will  be  more  successful  than  some  be- 
cause he  will  avoid  extravagance  and  risk, 
but  he  can  never  make  a  large  profit  until 
lie  engages  in  poultry  raising  exclusively. 
He  may  keep  a  large  flock  in  connection 
with  general  farming,  and  make  them  pay 
proportionately,  but  to  make  the  poultry 
business  pay  well,  his  whole  attention  must 
be  given. 


BUILD  THE  POULTRY  HOUSE  NOW. 

In  a  cold  climate  it  is  a  very  difficult  mat- 
ter to  make  the  poultry  house  warm 
enough,  especially  at  night,  and  as  there  are 
not  many  farmers  who  are  disposed  to  in- 
vest any  large  sum  in  constructing  a  proper 
poultry  house,  the  great  majority  of  them 
fail  to  receive  as  much  profit  from  their 
hens  as  they  expect  from  generous  feeding. 
During  the  daytime,  when  the  sun  assists 
to  warm  the  house  and  the  hens  are  busy 
scratching,  they  require  only  to  be  sheltered 
from  cold  winds  in  order  to  be  comfortable ; 
but  when  they  are  inactive  on  the  roost  at 
night,  the  entrance  of  a  small  stream  of 
cold  air  through  a  crack  or  fissure  may  re- 
duce the  temperature  to  the  same  degree  as 
the  outside  air. 

New  poultry  houses  are  damp,  compared 
with  those  built  two  or  three  years  previ- 
ously, due,  probably,  to  moisture  in  the 
wood,  to  a  certain  extent,  and  to  absorption 
of  the  vapor  of  the  atmosphere,  or  from  the 
exhalations  of  the  fowls.  During  the  day 
the  wood  absorbs  and  retains  heat,  which  is 
given  off  during  the  night.  How  to  secure 
a  greater  absorption  and  retention  of  heat 
should  be  considered  in  the  construction  of 
a  poultry  house,  and  also  with  a  view  to 
lessening  the  expense  at  the  same  time. 
What  is  known  as  a  dead  air  space  is  ex- 
cellent, but  to  secure  this  requires  good 
lumber  and  the  use  of  one  or  two  linings  of 
prepared  paper.  The  air  space  will  not, 
however,  absorb  warmth,  which  is  well 
known,  though  it  serves  as  a  protection 
against  winds  and  dampness.  A  cheaper 
method  is  to  use  any  kind  of  rough  boards 
or  even  half-inch  lumber,  which  costs  but 
little,  nailing  the  lumber  both  on  the  out- 
side and  inside  of  the  studding,  the  space 
between  the  lumber  to  be  filled  with  dry 
sawdust  or  chaff,  which  materials  will  not 
only  protect  against  frost  but  also  absorb 
heat  during  the  day,  thereby  lessening 
dampness. 

It  is  important  that  all  such  materials  be 
perfectly  dry.  Wet  or  damp  sawdust 
should  never  be  used,  as  it  will  not  dry  for 
a  long  time  between  the  walls,  will  not  ab- 
sorb heat,  but  imparts  its  moisture  to  the 
lumber,  which  will  appear  covered  with  a 
white  frost  on  cold  days,  on  the  inside  of 
the  house.  Should  the  sawdust  be  i-n  the 
least  damp,  it  must  be  well  dried,  or  the 
result  will  be  roup.  Give  the  hens  a  warm> 
dry  poultry  house  and  they  will  lay,  while 
the  saving  of  food  will  also  be  an  impor- 
tant consideration.  - 

HOW  MUCH  TO  FEED. 

Time  aud  again  we  are  asked  how  much 
should  a  flock  of  hens  receive  each  day  as 
food.  As  we  have  stated  before,  if  all  hens 
were  alike  and  had  the  same  desires  and 
preferences,  with  no  changes  in  the  seasons 
or  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere,  the 
question  might  be  more  satisfactorily  an- 
swered; but  as  a  flock  of  a  dozen  hens  re" 
presents  a  dozen  individuals,  of  different 
characteristics,  only  by  observation  will  the 
poultryman  learn  the  exact  proportions  of 
food  to  allow.  One  gill  of  corn  per  day  is 
regarded  as  a  ration  for  a  hen  but  this  de- 
pends on  circumstances.  A  laying  hen  is 
a  producer,  and  needs  more  food  than  a 
non-layer.  She  requires  food  to  keep  her 
body  warm  in  the  winter,  using  only  the 
excess  of  food  for  production.  Again, 
corn  is  an  insufficient  food,  and  the  ration 
should  therefore  be  varied.  Some  hens 
will  consume  two  or  three  gills  of  corn  per 
day  aud  lay  no  eggs,  while  other  hens  may 
consume  less  and  produce  eggs  daily,  The 
only  safe  rule  is  to  feed  the  hens  as  much 
as  they  will  eat  up  clean,  aud  to  rather  un- 
derfeed than  overfeed.  If  grass  and  insects 
are  plentiful,  the  hens  will  need  no  food 
given  them  at  all  in  summer. 

A  GOOD  MARKET  CROSS. 

Experiments  made  by  crossing  an  Indian 
Game  male  with  Plymouth  Iloek  hens,  the 
past  season,  resulted  in  some  very  choice 
table  birds,  and  which  sold  readily  in  the 
market.  The  only  objection  was  the  leggy 
appearance  of  the  chicks  when  about  half 
grown,  but  their  appearance  did  not  indi- 
cate truly  their  weight,  as  every  one 
weighed  at  least  half  a  pound  more  than 
other  chicks  of  the  same  age,  from  different 
crosses,  while  their  quality  was  far  above 
that  of  any  other  market  cross  made.  The 
game  improves  all  other  breeds  for  the 
table,  but  the  chicks  seem  to  be  somewhat 
tender  when  young. 


ABOUT  PRESERVING  EGGS. 

Preserving  eggs  so  as  to  have  them  fresh 
and  in  good  condition  for  several  months  is 
a  difficult  matter.  Eggs  can  be  preserved, 
but  when  they  reach  the  market  they  can- 
not compete  with  those  that  are  newly  laid. 
There  is  a  freshness  in  the  appearance  of  a 
newly  laid  egg  that  cannot  be  counterfeited, 
and  though  eggs  may  be  preserved  (pre- 
vented from  decaying),  they  will  not  be 
what  is  termed  fresh. 

It  is  not  so  much  a  matter  of  process  as 
in  the  kind  of  eggs.  Eggs  from  hens  not 
with  males  will  keep  three  times  as  long  as 
those  that  contain  the  germs  of  chicks.  In 
the  incubators  eggs  that  contained  no  chicks 
have  remained  for  three  weeks  at  a  temper- 
ature of  103  degrees,  coming  out  in  a  condi- 
tion not  unfit  for  use  in  custards  or  cakes, 
and  having  no  odor,  while  fertile  eggs 
would  become  rotten  as  soon  as  the  germ 
was  dead.  The  main  point,  therefore,  is  to 
take  the  males  out  of  the  yards,  as  the  hens 
will  lay  as  many  eggs  without  their  pres- 
ence as  with  them,  while  the  keeping  quali- 
ties of  the  eggs  will  be  extended  to  a  much 
longer  period. 

The  next  point  is  to  keep  the  eggs  in  a 
cool  place,  such  as  a  cellar.  If  they  can  be 
kept  at  50  degrees  above  zero,  so  much  the 
better,  but  60  degrees  or  even  70  degrees 
will  answer,  though  the  cooler  they  are 
kept  the  longer  they  will  remain  fresh. 
Place  the  eggs  on  racks  or  trays,  or  in  any 
position  which  will  permit  of  turning  a 
large  number  at  once.  Turn  them  half  over 
twice  a  week.  There  are  just  the  three 
points  to  remember,  and  they  are:  First, 
keep  the  eggs  cool ;  second,  turn  them  twice 
a  week ;  third,  use  only  eggs  from  hens  not 
with  males. 

We  are  aware  that  there  are  many  other 
methods,  such  as  storing  eggs  in  lime  and 
salt,  placing  them  in  solutions,  greasing 
them,  etc.,  but  the  above  is  the  best  method 
known,  and  the  eggs  are  not  stained  or 
changed  in  appearance.  No  method  will 
answer  if  fertile  eggs  are  used.  To  be  suc- 
cessful, one  should  not  buy  eggs,  as  a  de- 
composed egg  among  a  lot  will  affect  the 
whole,  and  stale  eggs  will  find  their  way 
into  the  basket  despite  all  precautious  when 
eggs  are  collected  from  neighbors. 


EARLY  AND  LATE  CHICKS. 

Those  who  allow  their  hens  to  sit  and 
hatch  broods  know  that  the  early  hatched 
chicks  grow  and  thrive  better  than  those 
that  are  hatched  later  in  the  season.  Now 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  late  hatched 
chicks  should  not  grow  as  rapidly  and  pay 
as  well  as  the  early  ones.  In  fact  the  late 
chicks  have  the  advantage  of  warmer 
weather  and  a  greater  variety  of  food  in 
their  favor.  It  is  natural  to  the  chicks  to 
be  hatched  when  the  conditions  are  most 
favorable,  which  is  in  early  summer,  and 
but  for  artificial  conditions  for  keeping 
hens,  but  few  of  them  will  lay  and  batch 
during  cold  weather.  What,  then,  is  the 
cause  of  a  greater  loss  of  late  chicks  than 
of  early  ones  ?  The  reply  may  safely  be 
made— lice.  It  is  the  large  louse  on  the 
head,  hidden  out  of  sight,  and  which  is  de. 
stroyed  by  the  application  of  a  few  drops 
of  lard  or  vegetable  oil,  and  the  little  mites 
that  swarm  in  the  coops  and  runs  of  the 
late  chicks,  which  do  the  damage.  The 
early  chicks,  coming  when  the  season  is 
cool,  escape  to  a  certain  extent,  but  the 
late  chicks  are  hatched  when  lice  abound  on 
the  hens  and  in  the  resorts  of  the  fowls,  at- 
tacking the  chicks  as  soon  as  hatched,  and 
retarding  their  progress  at  the  start. 


MR.  BLUNCK  ON  COMPARISON. 

Mr.  Blunck,  in  his  efforts  to  attack  the 
score  card  system,  has  perhaps  been  too  en- 
ergetic, thus  failing  to  discriminate  be- 
tween discussion  and  personalities.  He  is 
a  man  who  is  aggressive,  and  hence  goes  to 
the  extreme  limit.  In  publishing  the  score 
cards  of  the  Bantams  he  no  doubt  was 
truthful  in  his  statements,  and  gave 
Mr.  Felch  quite  a  task  to  set  matters  right. 

Without  alluding  to  the  particular  mat- 
ter in  which  Mr.  Blunck  and  Mr.  Felch  are 
engaged,  and  without  any  desire  to  become 
interested  on  our  part,  yet  Mr.  Blunck's 
views  on  comparison  seem  to  us  to  be  cor- 
rect. How  any  two  men  can  score  alike  is 
a  mystery.  There  is  no  law,  no  rule,  no 
system.  We  do  not  believe  Mr.  Felch  made 
a  false  score  at  all.    We  believe  that  he,  or 
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any  other  judge,  will  find  that  scoring  the 
same  bird  twice  alike  is  a  difficult  matter. 

Mr.  Blunck  is  simply  advocating  a  prin- 
ciple— a  fact — and  to  attack  a  fact  is  to  have 
an  uphill  road  to  travel,  for  no  one  can 
compete  with  Mr.  Blunck  where  he  has  the 
advantage  of  putting  them  to  a  practical 
test  at  any  time.  He  knows  that  the  score 
card  system  has  failed  to  satisfy  and  de- 
ludes those  whom  it  aims  to  protect. 

As  long  as  birds  :  are  scored  right  up  to 
the  ideal,  getting  past  90  points,  the  scoring 
is  a  farce.  There  never  was  a  single  sec- 
tion of  any  bird  that  could  not  be  cut 
something,  if  for  only  a  rusty  spot,  as  the 
ideal  is  perfect.  Any  bird  that  scores  90  is 
higher  than  it  should  be.  As  long  as  scor- 
ing runs  up  into  the  nineties  just  so  long 
will  its  friends  be  ,  at  the  mercy  of  the  ad- 
vocates of  comparison,  and  such  able  and 
vigorous  men  as  Mr.  Blunck  will  have  no 
difficulty  in  keeping  them  constantly  on  the 
defensive. 

POULTRY  MANURE  IN  SUMMER. 

No  matter  how  the  droppings  may  be 
preserved,  they  should  not  be  kept  in  the 
poultry  house,  but  removed  daily,  if  possi- 
ble, during  the  warm  days.  The  reason  for 
this  is  that  the  droppings  very  quickly 
decompose  in  warm  weather  and  cause  the 
fowls  to  become  unhealthy.  Then,  again, 
if  the  manure  is  not  removed,  it  becomes  an 
excellent  breeding  place  for  lice,  as  is  the 
case  when  any  kind  of  filth  exists.  At 
present,  during  the  spring  months,  the 
droppings  should  be  at  once  spread  on  the 
garden  aud  immediately  chopped  into  the 
soil  before  they  become  dry  and  hard.  Dur- 
ing the  summer  place  them  in  a  barrel  oi 
hogshead,  mixed  with  au  equal  part  of  dry 
dirt,  adding  a  peck  of  kainit  to  each  bushel 
of  the  dirt.  Keep  the  mass  in  the  barrel 
damp  (not  wet)  with  soapsuds,  and  after  a 
short  time  they  will  be  in  excellent  condi- 
tion for  use.  The  kainit  will  fix  the 
ammonia,  changing  it  to  a  sulphate.  As 
the  majority  of  writers  have  suggested  that 
droppings  should  be  kept  dry,  this  may  be 
considered  an  innovation  on  old  methods, 
but  we  suggest  that  it  be  given  a  trial,  as 
we  can  assure  our  readers  that  the  result 
will  be  highly  satisfactory. 

PRESERVING  GREEN  FOOD. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  keep  green  food  in 
the  cellar  when  preserved,  as  it  will  not 
freeze  if  packed  as  it  should  be.  The  rulei 
are  to  pack  it  under  great  pressure,  so  as 
to  exclude  the  air  aud  to  use  material  that 
is  matured,  that  is,  just  about  to  form 
seed.  Cattle  men  preserve  it  in  silos,  using 
hundreds  of  tons,  and  it  may  be  preserved 
in  barrels,  boxes,  etc.,  but  do  not  omit  the 
pressure. 

HOW  TO  WHITEWASH. 

We  do  not  intend  to  write  a  learned  dis- 
quisition on  whitewashing  as  one  of  the 
fine  arts,  but  merely  to  offer  some  sugges- 
tions on  the  subject.  While  whitewash 
made  from  shell  lime  (oyster  shells)  may 
be  good  enough  for  inside  work  it  should 
never  be  used  on  the  outside  of  the  build- 
ings. It  soon  washes  off  the  fences  and 
boards  exposed  to  the  action  of  sun  and 
rain  and  does  but  little  good.  As  stone 
lime  (made  from  limestone)  can  be  pro- 
cured almost  anywhere,  and  cheaply  too, 
it  should  be  used  in  preference  to  shell 
lime.  Get  that  which  is  fine,  well  burned 
aud  free  from  shales,  and  never  use  that 
which  is  air  slaked.  Put  your  lime  into 
a  tub  and  pour  on  enough  hot  water  to 
barely  cover  it,  and  leave  it  until  it  lias 
broken  to  pieces,  after  which  slowly  add 
water  enough  to  make  it  like  very  "thick 
cream.  Take  out  enough  of  this  lime,  into 
your  bucket,  to  make  what  you  wish  to 
use,  and  tone  it  down  with  water  to  the 
proper  consistency,  adding  a  double  hand- 
ful of  common  salt  to  each  pail  of  white- 
wash, which  prevents  it  from  peeling  off, 
causing  it  to  cling  well  during  the  rain, 
which  it  adds  to  its  brightness.  Do  not 
put  the  whitewash  on  when  too  thick,  as 
this  is  one  of  the  great  causes  of  its  peeling 
off. 

For  inside  work,  where  the  wall  is  plas- 
tered or  has  a  smooth  finish,  and  when  you 
wish  to  make  an  extra  nice  and  attractive 
job,  for  each  pail  of  whitewash  use  a  large 
tablespoonful  of  dry  Venetian  red,  pow- 
dered finely  and  well  mixed  with  the  white- 
wash. This  coloring  is  very  cheap  and  will 
give  the  work  a  neat  rose  tint.  You  can 
use  more  or  less  of  the  color  as  you  wish, 
remembering,  however,  that  it  dries  much 
lighter  thau  when  first  put  on.  Use  salt 
the  same  as  for  outside  work.  As  carbolic 
acid,  when  mixed  with  lime,  loses  much  of 
its  virtue,  it  will  hardly  pay  to  use  it  to  act 
as  a  preventative  against  lice,  mites,  etc. 
Cleanliness  and  a  frequent  use  of  white- 
wash will  do  the  work  effectually,  for  nei- 
ther are  relished  by  the  insect  pests.— 
Poultry  World.  J 
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ADVERTISING  vs.  EXPRESS  RATES. 

Several  gentlemen  have  come  forward  to 
deny  our  charge  that  eggs  were  charged 
double  first-class  rates  by  express  compa- 
nies. Mr.  S.  D.  Gratigny,  Kansas  City, 
Kansas,  who  has  been  an  express  agent,  is 
not  only  particular,  but  wants  to  know 
something  about  advertising  rates  as  well. 
He  says : 

In  the  July  number  you  accuse  express 
companies  of  charging  double  rates  on 
eggs  for  hatching,  which  is  wrong,  as  they 
only  charge  single  or  merchandise  rates  on 
eggs  for  hatching.  One  setting  of  eggs 
properly  packed  should  not  weigh  more 
than  three  pounds,  allowing  one  and  one- 
half  pounds  for  the  eggs,  one-half  pound 
for  basket,  and  one-half  pound  excelsior. 
Any  of  the  large  express  companies  will 
carry  three  pounds  of  merchandise,  or 
eggs  for  hatching,  to  any  point  in  the 
United  States,  Canada,  or  Mexico  for  only 
forty-five  cents,  provided  the  rata  to  that 
point  on  merchandise  is  not  over  §14  per 
100  pounds.  The  rate  from  Kansas  City 
to  San  Francisco  is  §12  per  100  pounds, 
Kansas  City  to  Boston  is  §5  per  100 
pounds,  the  sum  of  the  two  locals  would 
make  $17,  while  the  through  rate  from 
Boston  to  San  Francisco  would  probably 
not  be  more  than  §14.  If  so  you  see  forty- 
five  cents  would  carry  three  pounds  from 
Boston  to  San  Francisco. 

The  poultry  journals  charge  for  a  three- 
line  add  from  thirty  cents  to  $4.50  for  one 
insertion  and  have  probably  from  500  to 
6,000  or  more  circulation.  A  three-line  add 
one  insertion  in  a  Kansas  City  daily  paper, 
with  55,000  circulation,  costs  thirty  cents. 
A  great  many  poultry  journals  (not  the 
Poultry  Keeper  so  much  as  others) 
keep  complaining  about  the  exorbitant  ex- 
press charges,  but  say  nothing  about  their 
own  exorbitant  advertising  rates. 

Which  is  the  more  reasonable,  to  charge 
forty-five  cents  to  carry  three  pounds  from 
Boston  to  San  Francisco,  or  charge§1.50  for 
a  three-line  ad.  one  time  in  a  poultry  jour- 
nal? 

I  know  one  woman  who  spent  §3  for  ad- 
vertising turkey  eggs  and  the  only  reply 
she  got  was  from  a  Texas  man,  who  offered 
her  a  pair  of  Coyettes  for  a  setting  of  eggs. 

I  think  the  poultry  papers  should  prac- 
tice what  they  preach  by  giving  more  reas- 
onable rates  for  advertising. 

In  reply  to  him,  and  also  to  other  gentle- 
men, we  will  state  that  we  should  have 
mentioned  that  "pure  bred  fowls'"  were 
double  first-class  rates,  and  if  we  gave  it  as 
eggs  we  made  a  mistake,  and  we  frankly 
admit  that  Mr.  Gratigny  is  correct. 

As  to  his  remarks  on  advertising  we  will 
•ay  that  if  any  paper  in  Kansas  City  claims 
50,000  circulation  we  fear  that,  like  all  other 
so-called  circulations,  (such  as  advertising 
»gents  get  out,)  it  is  rather  huge  for  the 
city. 

Any  man  who  would  put  a. poultry  "ad." 
in  such  a  paper  would  make  a  mistake,  and 
any  one  advertising  for  a  bar-tender  in  the 
Poultry  Keeper  would  do  the  same 
thing.  The  poultry  papers  are  class  pa- 
pers, and  their  rates  are  cheap  because  they 
reach  just  the  class  who  buy  eggs  and 
poultry.  They  could  not  be  issued  at  all  if 
the  rates  were  lower. 

We  wrote  to  Mr.  Gratigny  and  asked  him 
for  facts  in  regard  to  his  statements  in  the 
above  letter,  and  here  is  what  he  says: 

Replying  to  your  card,  in  which  you  ac- 
cuse me  of  not  giving  you  facts,  will  say 
that  my  statement  to  you  is  correct.  It  is 
true  I  haven't  shipped  a  great  many  eggs 
for  personal  account,  but  have  received  and 
forwarded  a  great  many^together  with 
thousands  of  other  similar  packages,  while 
I  was  agent  for  the  Express  Company,  and 
to  prove  the  statement  I  made  I  ha"ve  at- 
tached hereto  a  letter  from  the  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Wells'  Fargo  Express  Com- 
pany (Kansas  Division), which  states  tha-t  a 
package  not  weighing  over  three  pounds 
can  be  taken  from  Boston  to  San  Francisco 
for  forty-five  cents ,  or  between  any  other 
two  points  where  the  rate  per  100  pounds 
is  not  over  §14.  Four  pounds  would  be 
sixty  cents ;  five  pounds,  eighty  cents  ;  six 
or  seven  pounds,  §1.10. 

Ex.press  Companies  have  a  special  agree- 
ment to  handle  packages  not  over  seven 
pounds  at  the  above  rates  unless  it  passes 
over  more  than  two  lines. 

The  above  is  nothing  new.  It  has  been 
in  force  several  yeai  s. 

I  also  send  you  by  the  same  mail  Wells 
Fargo's  Shippers'  Guide,  which  gives  the 
graduated  rates  for  less  than  100  pounds, 
and  think  it  would  be  valuable 
for  your  readers  aud  you  might  publish 
the  entire  list  of  graduated  rate*.  For  a 
package  ever  seven  pounds,  passing  over 
several  lines  (companies), you  graduate  un- 
der each  rate  and  then  add  the  graduated 
rates  together.  For  example:  suppose  the 
rate  from  Kansas  City  to  New  '  York  on 
100  pounds  was  §0,  and  you  wanted  to  ship 
ten  pounds  and  it  had  to  go  over  three 
lines,  say  one  to  Chicago,  another  to  Pitts- 
burg, and  another  to  New  York,  each  road 
charging  §3  per  100  pounds,  you  would  not 
graduate  on  ten  pounds  at  §9,  as  in  case  of 
seven  pounds  or  under,  bin  would  gradu- 
ate on  §3,  three  times  which  would  be 
seventy-five  cents  for  each  time,  or  §2.25 


through.  The  special  rate  on  seven  pounds 
or  under,  I  presume,  is  made  to  compete 
with  the  D.  S.  mail  service. 

The  graduated  rates  I  send  you  are  not 
only  used  by  Wells  Fargo  but  by  all  other 
large  express  companies  in  the  United 
States.  Their  classifications  may  vary  a 
little  but  not  much. 

Now,  our  readers  will  notice  that  Mr. 
G.  conveyed  the  impression  that  a  basket 
of  eggs  could  go  from  San  Francisco  to 
Boston  for  forty-five  cents,  and  then  shows 
how  it  is  done.  But  he  came  to  the  great 
stumbling  block  that  takes  all  the  poetry 
out,  which  is  the  shipment  over  several 
lines,  and  he  then  proceeded  to  demonstrate 
that  from  Kansas  City  to  New  York  (about 
half  the  distance  to  San  Francisco),  it  was 
§2.25.  Just  so — that  is  where  the  beauty  of 
the  whole  thing  comes  in,  but  the  forty-five 
cents  from  San  Francisco  looks  elegant  on 
paper.  The  fact  is  that,  ship  in  any  direc- 
tion we  will,  we  run  over  several  lines. 

Eggs  seldom  go  straight.  That  is,  they 
pass  over  more  than  one  road  m  a  majority 
of  cases.  From  Hammonton  to  Vineland, 
N.  J.,  is  sixteen  miles,  but  as  eggs  go  three 
miles  on  one  road  and  thirteen  miles  on  the 
other,  and  nothing  is  carried  over  any  line 
for  less  than  twenty-five  eents,  we  have  to 
pay  fifty  cents. 

Breeders  know  how  these  things  are.  We 
would  be  pleased  to  learn  the  address  of 
any  one  who  ever  sent  eggs  from  the  Pacific 
to  the  Atlantic,  by  express,  for  hatching, 
for  forty-five  cents.  It  may  read  that  way 
but  the  eggs  do  not  go. 

ABOUT  TURKEYS. 

Mr.  C.  P.  Sutton  gives  Farm  and  Home 
an  essay  on  turkey  growing,  which  not  only 
shows  a  keen  insight  into  turkey  nature, 
but  also  suggests  very  rational  ways  for 
handling  if  on  a  commercial  basis.  Our 
turkey-growers  will  find  his  writing  very 
interesting.  He  says  that  to  insure  fertile 
eggs  mating  must  occur  ten  days  before 
laying.  A  peculiar  call,  well  known  to  the 
turkey  raiser,  announces  that  the  hen  is 
hunting  a  nest,  and  now  comes  the  tug  of 
war,  for  nine  out  of  ten  will  persist  in  lay- 
ing just  where  they  should  not,either  in  the 
woods,  a  mile  away,  or  along  a  stream  or 
swamp.  When  the  turkeys  have  mated, 
fix  a  number  of  nests  by  carrying  an  arm- 
ful of  leaves  to  clumps  of  bushes,  selecting 
the  site  with  a  view  to  setting  the  hen — 
never  where  they  will  be  in  danger  of 
foxes,  muskrats  or  other  animals,  ani 
when  Mrs.  Hen  starts  to  seek  a  nest  to  de- 
posit her  first  egg,  keep  watch  of  her  and 
make  her  lay  at  least  near,  where  you  wish 
her  to.  If  she  has  stolen  a  march  on  you 
and  got  a  nestful  of  eggs,  shut  her  up  at 
night  and  do  not  liberate  her  until  the  next 
afternoon.  When  she  wants  to  lay  she  will 
probably  go  straight  to  her  nest.  When 
following  her  follow  without  being  seen, 
for  a  hen  turkey  takes  the  lead  for  being 
sly  and  watchful.  If  she  outwits  you,  in 
four  weeks  from4he  time  you  saw  her  last, 
if  you  have  young  turks,  take  one  in  your 
hand  and  go  near  to  where  you  saw  her 
last,  and  the  chirp  of  the  turkey  you  have 
will  bring  an  answering  call  from  the  hen. 

CONFINEMENT  FOR  TURKEYS  IS  A  FAIL- 
URE. 

You  can  keep  turkeys  in  any  field  that 
has  a  fence  they  cannot  crawl  through,  by 
taking  a  piece  of  shingle  two  inches  wide 
and  over  each  wiag  hollow  out  grooves. 
Take  a  piece  of  strong  cotton  cloth  an  inch 
wide,  and  pass  around  the  wing  through 
the  large  feathers  in  the  joint  next  the 
body  and  around  the  grooves  and  tie  se- 
curely, not  too  tight,  thus  fastening  the 
shingle  across  the  back  and  wings.  We 
never  use  this  except  when  the  hen  is 
turned  out  with  her  young  turks.  Turkey 
eggs  should  be  kept  in  a  dry,  cool  place, 
and  turned  every  day.  As  soon  as  the  first 
hen  wants  to  sit,  set  her  and  a  common  hen 
at  the  same  time,  the  turkey  on  eighteen  or 
twenty  eggs  and  the  hen  on  nine  to  eleven. 
Then,  if  they  hatch  over  eighteen,  as  they 
should  do,  place  their  coops  near  together, 
and  they  will  run  together  all  the  season. 
If  they  hatch  less,  give  them  all  to  the  tur- 
key. Turkey  eggs  hatch  best  on  the  ground 
or  low  down  on  a  nest  prepared  by  putting 
in  plenty  of  moist  earth.  Do  not  make  the 
nest  deep  and  hollowing  or  set  the  largest 
hens  until  they  lay  the  second  time,  as  they 
are  more  apt  to  break  tie  eggs. 

Dampen  the  eggs  under  common  hens 
frequently  with  tepid  water.   You  will  get 


little  chance  at  those  under  the  turkey,  as 
they  are  very  close  sitters,  and  the  less  they 
are  interfered  with  the  better.  If  you 
wish  to  move  the  turkey  from  where  she 
has  laid,  take  a  large  slat  coop  or  dish  crate, 
turn  it  upside  down,  make  a  nest  at  one 
end  and  move  the  hen  at  evening,  and  by 
morning  she  will  be  reconciled  to  her  new 
quarters.  After  the  first  week  let  her  off 
every  two  or  three  days,  or  they  can  be  left 
on  the  four  weeks  by  keeping  fresh  food 
and  water  and  the  dust  bath  accessible.. 

IN  THE  WILD  STATE. 

The  torn  kills  all  the  young  turks  he  can> 
find  in  the  wild  state,  hence  the  desire  of 
the  hen  for  seclusion.  It  is  best  for  the 
same  person  to  attend  the  turkeys  during 
the  breeding  season,  doing  everything  up  as 
quickly  as  possible.  In  ab3Ut  twenty- 
eight  days  the  little  turks  will  begin  to 
hatch.  Do  not  disturb  them  the  first  day. 
The  first  feed  should  be  hard-boiled  egg 
crumbled  fine,  or  stale  bread  or  crackers, 
slightly  moistened  with  water,  and  squeeze 
dry  as  possible.  After  the  first  two  weeks, 
add  rolled  oats,  oatmeal  and  cracked  wheat, 
all  dry,  and  clabbered  milk  scalded  and 
drained  in  a  colander.  Add  chopped  onion, 
er  better,  green  tops  to  the  bread  or  clab- 
bered milk  twi^e  a  week.  Twice  a  week 
give  a  tablespoon  of  condition  powders  to 
two  quarts  of  feed.  Never  feed  but  little 
of  auythiug  at  a  time  and  mix  up  fresh 
each  time,  as  turkeys  when  young  are  small, 
delicate  eaters.  We  never  feed  cornmeal 
unless  baked  and  treated  like  the  stale 
bread.  When  the  turks  get  their  first  feed 
they  are  removed  to  a  large  r>iop  or  pen  of 
rails  away  from  other  poultry,  and  not 
close  to  the  house  or  barns.  The  toe  used 
for  a  mark  should  be  clipped  and  treated 
with  carbolized  grease ;  the  top  of  the  head 
is  also  greased,  and  under  and  top  of  the 
wings  is  dusted  with  insect  power. 

The  hen,  also,  should  be  again  treated 
thoroughly  for  lice,  the  turkey's  greatest 
enemy.  If  the  turkeys  are  dying,  look  for 
lice.  You  can  scarcely  see  the  large  gray 
ones  that  burrow  deep  in  the  top  of  the 
head,  and  you  may  look  a  six-weeks-old 
turkey  all  over  and  not  find  a  louse,  when, 
if  you  will  examine  the  deep  creases  on  top 
of  the  wing,  you  will  find  it  swarming  with 
big  gray  pests.  The  little  turks  need  clean 
water,  bonemeal,  gravel  aud  the  dust  bath, 
If  you  have  no  chopper,  buy  weekly  some 
s^ale  beef,  cut  up  aud  see  how  greedily  the 
little  turks  devour  it.  Give  a  few  drops  of 
Douglas  mixture  twice  a  week  in  the  drink- 
ing water  or  in  sweet  milk.  If  the  turks 
shows  signs  of  diarrhoea,  give  a  few  drops 
of  spiced  syrup  or  rhubarb,  and  powdered 
chalk  with  their  soft  food  or  in  milk.  The 
coop  is  moved  in  two  weeks,  always  to  dry, 
clean  quarters  and  away  from  animal  pests. 
If  the  weather  is  pleasant,  when  the  turks 
are  a  month  old  turn  the  hen  out.  Three 
times  a  day  is  often  enough  to  feed  them 
now.  Always  be  sure  they  are  in  their 
coop  at  night  and  do  not  let  them  out  until 
the  dew  is  off,  or  if  it  is  siormy.  The  tur- 
key hen  will  only  go  a  short  distance  when 
turks  are  young,  and  will  stop  whenever  a 
storm  overtakes  her  and  hover  her  young, 
while  a  common  hen  tries  to  see  how  much 
ground  she  can  cover  in  a  day  and  run  for 
shelter  when  it  rains.  We  have  never  lost 
a  turkey  from  gapes  or  roup,  aud  never  a 
one  from  cholera. 

After  the  turks  are  half  grown,  if  they 
have  good  forage,  feed  twice  a  day,  always 
being  sure  they  are  at  home  at  night  and 
counted.  If  the  gobbler  shows  a  bad  dis- 
position and  kills  young  turks  or  chickens, 
dispose  of  him  as  soon  as  practicable.  We 
have  had  hens  lay  a  second  time  when 
turks  were  a  month  old  aud  the  torn  as- 
sumed the  care  of  her  first  flock.  Feed 
your  turks  for  growth  until  November  1st, 
when  those  to  be  fattened  should  be  separ- 
ated from  breeding  stock  and  feed  plenty  of 
cornmeal.  The  last  week  it  is  well  to  coop 
them  up. 

THE  BEST  RESULTS  IN  MARKETING  TUR- 
KEYS. 

The  best  prices  are  obtained  by  taking 
an  order  book  and  going  to  private  houses 
and  taking  orders,  noting  size  and  sex 
wished,  as  some  prefer  a  hen,  some  a  torn. 
Do  not  try  to  sell  your  turkeys  all  in  one 
week  if  you  have  many.  To  kill  turkeys, 
drive  two  posts  in  the  ground  ten  feet 
apart  and  have  the  posts  about  eight  feet 
high.  On  tep  nail  a  scantling.  To  the 
scantling  or  pole  tie  a  tarred  cord  with  a 


slip-noose  at  lower  end.  Catch  your  tur- 
key and  slip  its  legs  through  the  noose  and 
let  it  hang  head  downward.  Catch  the  head 
in  your  left  hand  and  with  a  sharp  knife  in 
right  hand  open  the  turkey's  mouth  and 
run  the  knife  blade  down  the  throat,  cut- 
ting toward  top  of  the  head  on  both  sides 
of  the  throat.  Let  hang  until  perfectly 
bled.  This  done  deftly  and  quickly  is  the 
neatest  and  most  humane  method  of  kill- 
ing. You  can  hang  three  or  four  up  at 
once  and  they  will  not  bruise  themselves 
flopping-about.  Find  out  whether  your 
market  demands  the  head  on  or  not. 

Whether  you  pick  dry  or  scald,  plump 
ffcein  by  dipping  first  in  clear,  scalding 
water,  and  then  in  cold.  Wipe  the  inside 
carefully  with  a  clean  cloth.  Cut  as  neat 
a  vent  as  possible  and  pull  the  crop  out 
through  that,  never  cutting  over  the  crop. 
Be  sure  the  windpipe  i3  removed,  and  for 
private  families,  who  usually  wish  the  head 
removed,  bring  the  skin  up  over  the  top  of 
the  neck  and  tie  neatly  with  white  cord. 
The  turkeys  should  have  no  feed  the  night 
before  killing. 

Be  sure  and  infuse  new  blood  in  your 
flock  each  year,  either  by  changing  torn  or 
bens,  or  get  a  dozen  eggs  to  raise  your  owb 
"new  blood." 

The  secrets  of  turkey  raising  are  freedom 
from  lice,  clean,  dry  feed,  and  dry,  clean 
quarters,  and  do  not  try  aud  convert  them 
to  your  habits,  but  try  and  conform  to 
theirs. 


POULTRY  HOUSES. 

Concerning  poultry  houses,  a  ranch 
woman  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  Husband- 
man says:  "The  best  cheap  house  we 
know  of  is  produced  right  at  home.  Take 
a  sod  plow  and  plow  up  your  building  ma- 
terial, cut  in  cement  lengths,  lay  up  like 
logs,  beat  in  good  around  windows  and 
doors,  put  common  dirt  on  top,  cover  that 
with  sod  and  you  have  a  great  improvement 
on  any  other  cheap  house  we  have  seen  for 
looks,  warmth  and  cleanliness.  The  top  is 
green  all  summer  and  the  walls  can  be 
whitewashed.  So  many  really  beautiful 
locations  have  the  whole  face  of  nature 
marred  with  log  shacks.  Nothing  could  he- 
uglier  than  an  ill-constructed  one.  They 
belong  on  the  frontier.  We  are  no  longer 
there.  A  sod  house  may  not  have  a  very 
aristocratic  air,  but  it  hasn't  that  crude, 
distorted  look  about  it  that  a  log  one  has>. 
Itis  substantial  too.  If  one  ha9  running 
water,  the  nearer  we  locate  the  poultry 
quarters  the  better,  for  the  feathered  tribe 
requires  a  great  deal.  Another  thing  we 
would  suggest  is  to  hang  small  vials  of 
carbon  bisulphide  under  the  roosts.  We 
have  never  used  anything  with  such  happy 
results.  Fleas  are  our  worst  enemy  in  this 
locality  unless  it  is  magpies.  We  get  the 
carbon  bisulphide  from  any  drug  store." 


POULTRY  IN  ONTARIO. 

Following  is  the  showing  for  poultry  in 
Canada  as  returned  by  the  farmers  to  the 
Ontario  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the 
year  ending  July  1,  1893: 
Variety.  No.       Value.     Pr.  Head. 

Turkeys  638,527  439,613  .69 
Geese  439,482      253,197  .58 

Other  fowls  6,086,427  1,494,348  .25 
tw  «i  i  1893-  7.114,426  2,187,158  .31 
iotal}  1892.  7,078,973   5,091,450  .30 

The  number  and  value  of  poultry  sold  or 
killed  during  the  years  ending  June  30,  1892 
and  1893  was.  No.  sold,  1893,  2,017,507 ;  1892, 
1,966,409;  value,  1893,  §853,695  ;  1892,  §778,.- 
308;  per  head,  1893,  .37,  1892,  .40. 


HOW  Tl  EXTINGUISH  FIRE. 

Take  twenty  pounds  of  common  salt  and 
ten  pounds  of  sal  ammoniac  (muriate  of 
amonia,  to  be  had  of  any  druggist)  aud  dis- 
solve in  seven  gallons  of  water.  When  dis- 
solved it  can  be  bottled  and  kept  in  each 
room  in  the  house,  to  be  used  in  an  emer- 
gency. In  case  of  a  fire  occurring  one  or 
two  bottles  should  be  immediately  thrown 
with  force  into  the  burning  place  so  as  to 
break  them ;  the  fire  will  certainly  he  ex- 
tinguished. This  is  an  exceedingly  simple 
process  and  certainly  worth  a  trial. — Medi- 
cai  and  Surgical  Beporter. 


The  white  of  an  egg,  an  equal  quantity  of 
cold  water,  and  confectioner's  sugar — 
triple  X — sufficient  to  make  it  the  required 
consistency,  makes  a  frosting  which  is  very 
nice,  and  as  it  requires  no  beating  is  very 
easily  made. 
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"HENS  BY  THE  ACRE"  ROUNDED  UP. 

Mr.  O.  W.  Mapes,  writing  to  the  Bural 
-New  Yorker,  says  that  after  passing 
through  two  winters,  the  hens  have  settled 
the  fact  that  a  flock  of  forty  hens  can  be 
kept  in  a  small,  comfortable  building  out 
in  the  fields,  and  given  free  range  through 
the  day.just  as  well  as  to  have  them  bother- 
Lag  around  the  house  or  barn  to  the  annoy- 
ance of  the  farmer's  family  and  to  the  de- 
triment of  the  garden  and  flower  beds. 
They  have  also  settled  the  fact  that,  if  the 
feed  is  scattered  simultaneously  in  all  the 
houses,  any  number  of  flocks  can  be  thus 
kept  in  houses  eight  or  ten  rods  distant 
from  each  other,  and  each  hen  will  go  to 
her  own  house  to  eat,  to  lay  her  eggs  and 
to  roost. 

I  started  two  years  ago  with  the  proposi- 
tion that,  after  a  flock  of  hens  was  once 
housed,  they  would  ordinarly  need  atten- 
tion four  times  a  day:  In  the  morning,  for 
giving  the  morning  meal  of  soft  feed  and 
opening  the  door;  about  four  p.  m.,  for  an 
evening  feed  of  grain  ;  just  before  dark  for 
gathering  the  eggs,  aud  after  dark  to  close 
the  door.  I  proposed  to  reduce  the  number 
of  visits  to  two  by  scattering  the  evening 
feed  of  grain  on  the  floors  by  means  of  an 
electric  feed  box  and  closing  the  doors  after 
dark  by  the  same  method.  This  proposi- 
tion is  no  longer  an  experiment,  but  has 
been  in  daily  operation  successfully  for  a 
year  and  a  half.  I  am  now  able  to  go  a 
step  further  and  say  that  the  number  of 
visits  can  be  reduced  to  one,  except  in 
•severe  freezing  weather,  when  the  eggs  are 
likely  to  freeze  during  the  night. 

"How  can  you  manage  that  ?"  said  the 
Deacon,  to  whom  I  happened  to  mention 
the  fact  a  few  days  ago. 

"The  only  reason  why  the  eggs  cannot  be 
left  in  the  nest  over  night  and  gathered 
next  morning  when  I  go  to  opeD  the  doors 
and  give  them  their  feed  is  on  account  of 
broody  hens  sitting  on  the  nest  over  night 
and  spoiling  the  eggs." 

"You  don't  pretend  to  say  that  a  heii  can 
spoil  an  egg  in  one  night,  do  you  f" 

"Most  certainly  I  do.  A  fertile  egg  that 
has  been  under  a  broody  hen  for  twenty- 
four  hours,  or,  say,  from  one  morning  to 
the  next,  is  not  in  perfect  eondition  either 
for  eating  or  for  packing.  The  germ  of 
life  will  be  partially  developed,  and  decom- 
position will  set  in  at  once.  The  man  to* 
whom  I  sold  my  eggs  last  season,  sent  me 
back  a  few  eggs  with  the  request  to  exam- 
ine them  carefully  and  let  him  know  what 
was  the  matter  with  them.  The  only  dif- 
ference I  could  see  between  them  and  an 
egg  just  laid,  was  that  the  whites  were  a 
trifle  thiuuer,  and  I  so  reported.  He,  how- 
ever, has  a  powerful  reflecting  lamp  in  the 
tester,  and  said  that  he  frequently  found 
an  egg  that  had  a  slightly  smoky  appear- 
ance, that,  to  his  experienced  eye,  was  not 
just  right.  I  knew  that  every  egg  was  gath- 
ered regularly  each  day  at  about  five  p.  ni. 
and  was  puzzled  to  know  what  caused  the 
trouble.  After  racking  my  brains  for  sev- 
eral days,  I  happened  to  think  that  some- 
times an  egg  was  laid  at  night  after  the  eggs 
were  gathered,  and  if  a  broody  hen  hap- 
pened to  occupy  that  nest,  she  would  cover 
the  egg  till  next  night,  or  about  tweniy- 
four.hours.  That  was  easily  tested,  so  I  set 
a  dozen  eggs  under  a  hen  for  twenty-four 
hours,  marked  them  and  sent  them  down 
with  the  request  to  examine  carefully  with 
his  strong  light  and  report.  He  soon  re- 
ported that  every  egg  had  that  same  smoky 
appearance,  as  he  called  it." 

"What  did  you  do  about  it  ?  " 

'•Come  over  to  No.  13,  where  Jesse  keeps 
his  flock  and  see  for  yourself.  I  have  been 
experimenting  with  automatic  nests  for 
nearly  a  year.  My  first  attempt  allowed 
only  one  hen  to  occupy  the  nest  at  once, 
but  the  eggs  were  Jolted  too  much  by  the 
hen's  entering  or  leaving  the  nest.  The 
next  attempt  overcame  this  difficulty,  and 
is  a  success  for  eetting  two  or  more  hens 
side  by  side  in  the  same  room.  I  have  kept 
6ixty  at  work  in  three  rooms  all  the  spring 
(twenty  in  each  room),  and  have  hatched 
over  a  thousand  chicks  from  them,  For 
ordinary  laying  purposes,  however,  they 
require  too  long  a  box,  and  occupy  too 
much  floor  space.  This  last  nest,  however, 
suits  me  for  laying  purposes,  and  I  am  put- 
ting them  in  all  my  new  houses." 

As  the  Deacon  pulled  out  the  little  paste- 
board bottomed  drawers  beneath  the  fine 


nests  in  the  house,  he  counted  twenty-eight 
nice  eggs,  all  white  and  clear,  which  Jesse's 
forty  hens  had  laid  that  day. 

"Isn't  that  nice  ?  "  said  he. 

"Why  I  the  eggs  are  just  as  safe  in  those 
little  drawers  over  night  as  they  would  be 
in  your  basket.  It  is  impossible  for  a  hen 
to  get  the  heat  of  her  body  upon  the  ergs  or 
to  eat  them.  I  believe  the  trouble  with 
most  of  the  eggs  that  reach  market  in  a 
spoiled  condition  is  caused  by  the  germ  be- 
ing partially  developed  before  the  egg 
reaches  the  farmer's  basket." 

"Jessie's  flock  is  looking  well.  How  is 
he  making  out  1" 

"There  is  his  record  on  the  door.  The 
hens  were  hatched  in  June,  and  up  to  June 
1st  we  found  that  he  had  sold  $02.88  worth 
of  eggs  and  roosters,  and  counting  his  forty 
pullets  at  fifty  cents  each,  makes  a  total  of 
$S2.S8.  He  has  spent  §30.20  for  feed,  and 
paid  fifty  ceu's  for  one  pullet  to  replace  one 
that  died,  leaving  a  balance  of  $52.18.  He 
started  just  a  year  ago  by  borrowing  teu 
sitting  hens,  which  he  returned  as  soon  as 
the  chicks  were  old  enough  to  wean.  That 
makes  a  clear  profit  of  over  $3  per  hen  in  a 
year,  which  is  very  good,  considering  the 
extremely  low  prices  for  eggs  of  the  past 
few  months." 

The  Deacon  figured  on  the  door  a  while, 
and  reported  that  from  January  1st  to  June 
1st  they  had  laid  2,912  eggs.  "Have  you 
any  flocks  that  are  doing  as  well  ?"  said  he. 

"I  have  record  cards  in  houses:  1,8,  9 
and  10.  We  will  go  and  see.  No.  1  is  be- 
ginning on  its  second  year."  We  found 
that  they  have  laid  for  the  same  five  months 
2,417  in  1S93,  and  2,312  in  1891. 

"That  is  not  as  good  as  Jesse  has  done," 
said  the  Deacon;  "but  I  notice  that  they 
did  nearly  as  well  the  second  year  as  they 
did  the  first." 

"We  have  taken  a  number  of  them  out  to 
set  this  year,  or  they  would  have  done 
equally  as  well  as  last  year.  They  laid 
1,233  eggs  during  March  and  April  this  year, 
and  only  1,172  during  the  same  two  months 
last  year  as  pullets." 

The  flocks  in  Nos.  8,  9  and  10  are  pullets 
a  few  weeks  older  than  Jesse's,  and  we 
found  that  they  have  laid  for  the  same  five 
months  3,118,  3,021,  aud  2,926  respectively, 
an  average  of  3,022. 

"You  told  me  when  you  first  conceived 
the  idea  of  feeding  hens  by  electricity,  that 
you  believed  you  could  make  this  rough 
pasture  land  pay  $100  a  year  per  acre  above 
cost  of  feed  by  fatocking  it  with  hens  and 
get  $1  an  hour  for  the  labor  of  caring  for 
them.  Do  actual  results  come  up  to  your 
expectations  in  this  respect  ?»' 

"This  is  a  bard  year  for  a  test  on  account 
of  the  unusually  low  prices  that  have  pre- 
vailed. I  started  the  year  with  600  hens, 
aud  am  keeping  strict  account  with  them  of 
all  sales  and  feed.  I  weut  to  the  city  a  few 
days  before  January  1st,  to  find  a  market 
for  the  eggs.  The  first  man  whom  I  ap- 
proached offered  me  fifty  per  cent  m  ad- 
vance on  the  highest  quotations  if  I  would 
guarantee  each  egg  not  more  than  forty- 
eight  hours  old.  I  came  home  and  looked  no 
further.  Up  to  June  1st,  I  have  received 
for  eges  $531. 96,  and  feed  has  cost  $2S0.  In 
addition  to  that,  I  have  hatched  1,000  chick- 
ens, the  most  of  which  have  lived,  and  I 
still  have  sixty  hens  sitting.  The  young 
chickens  must  be  worth  at  least  $100, which 
gives  about  $400  profit  thus  far.  It  looks 
as  if  they  would  stand  the  test  even  at  the 
low  prices  now  prevailing.  It  requires  no 
more  skill  to  feed  and  care  for  the  old  hens 
than  to  care  for  a  dairy  of  cows.  liaising 
your  chickens  is  where  the  skill  is  required. 
My  fourteen-year-old  son  has  often  taken 
the  old  buckboard  wagon  with  $1.30  worth 
of  feed  in  the  morning  and  fed  them  before 
school  time.  They  required  no  more  atten- 
tion until  nearly  night,  when  I  would  press 
the  button  and  go  out  and  gather  up  from 
$4  to  $5  worth  of  eggs." 

"Why  can't  Stephen  gather  the  eggs,  too, 
after  school  ?"  said  the  Deacon. 

"Simply  because  he  cannot  carry  so  many. 
We  often  get  thirty  dozens  a  day." 

The  Deacon  claims  that  their  hens  always 
hatch  best  when  they  steal  their  nests. 
Acting  on  this  suggestion,  I  proceeded  to 
try  to  fool  some  hens,  and  make  them  be- 
lieve that  they  had  stolen  their  nests.  I 
took  half  a  dozen  coops,  such  as  I  use  for  a 
hen  and  brood  of  chicks,  carried  them  to 
the  knoll  back  of  the  house,  and  placed  a 
nestful  of  ezss  in  the  back  corner.   I  then 


went  to  some  of  the  houses  farthest  away 
from  the  knoll  just  at  night,  and  selected 
isome  broody  hem,  placed  one  in  each  coop 
and  fastened  her  in  by  nailing  up  the  front 
slate.  One  of  them  was  a  Brown  Leghorn 
pullet.  After  a  couple  of  days,  I  knocked 
off  a  slat  from  each  coop  and  placed  a  box 
of  corn  and  some  water  close  by.  The  coops 
are  placed  about  twenty  feet  apart.  I 
watched  them  carefully  for  a  day  or  two  to 
see  what  they  would  do.  They  soon  found 
the  corn  aud  water.  Seeing  no  trace  of 
their  old  homes,  they  soon  went  back  to 
their  nests  and  settled  down  to  business, 
Leghorn  pullet  and  all.  They  will  be  due 
to  hatch  in  a  few  days.  They  have  required 
no  attention  except  to  keep  up  the  supply 
of  corn  and  water.  One  might  have  sitting 
hens  by  the  acre  on  this  plan.  When  they 
hatch,  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  nail  up 
the  slat  again,  aud.they  are  ready  for  busi- 
ness. 


VARIETY  IN  FEEDING. 

It  is  a  problem  with  the  poultryman  how 
to  provide  a  variety  of  food  without  de- 
priving the  hens  of  a  sufficiency  to  keep  up 
the  production  of  eggs.  Grain  may  be 
varied  by  using  several  kinds  and  feeding 
only  one  kind  per  day,  such  as  corn  the 
first  day,  wiieat  the  second,  oats  the  third' 
buckwheat  the  fourth  and  sunflower  seeds, 
(if  you  have  them)  the  fifth  day.  But  such 
a  variety  is  not  complete  enough,  though  it 
is  far  superior  to  corn  and  wheat  only. 
There  is  no  rule  governing  the  feeding  of 
grain.  The  hens  must  be  carefully  ob- 
served, however,  in  order  to  avoid  feeding 
them  too  much  food  that  is  rich  in  the  heat 
producing  elements. 

Not  only  must  the  hens  have  grain  In 
winter,  and  of  a  varied  kind,  but  they  also 
need  meat  and  bulky  food.  Some  regular- 
ity must  be  observed  in  feeding  these  sub- 
stances, as  by  judicious  management  the 
cost  of  the  food  may  be  materially  reduced. 
Beginning  on  Monday  morning,  the  hens 
may  have  corn,  with  meat  at  night.  On 
Tuesday  a  warm  mess  of  cut  clover  hay, 
scalded,  may  be  allowed  in  the  morning, 
with  wheat  at  night.  On  Wednesday  oats 
will  serve  as  a  morning  meal,  with  a  mess 
of  finely  cut  bones  at  night.  On  Thuisday 
cut  clover  may  be  given  in  the  morning  aud 
buckwheat  at  uight.  By  such  a  plan  the 
grain  is  given  in  the  morning  sometimes 
and  at  night  at  other  times.  No  food  is 
necessary  at  noon.  When  laying  hens  are 
fed  three  times  a  day  they  so  m  become  too 
fat  aud  cease  to  lay  altogether. 

Other  foods  may  be  used,  by  way  of  va- 
riety, in  place  of  any  of  the  kinds  men- 
tioned, such  as  sunflower  seeds,  a  head  of 
cabbage  or  an  occasional  mess  of  linseed 
meal  mixed  with  ground  grain,  and  every 
inducement  should  be  used  to  keep  the 
hens  at  work.  As  idleness  leads  to  vices, 
there  is  nothing  more  beneficial  than  exer- 
cise during  the  winter.  A  pile  of  cut  straw 
in  which  a  gill  of  millet  seed  has  been 
scattered,  will  keep  the  hens  busy.  There 
is  no  fixed  quantity  of  food  to  give.  If  the 
hens  are  laying,  give  them  as  much  as  they 
will  eat  up  clean  at  night,  but  in  the  morn- 
ing they  should  not  be  fed  their  fill,  for  if 
so  they  will  be  satisfied  and  have  no  in- 
ducement to  scratch. 


CHICKEN  CHOLERA. 

Why  submit  to  heavy  losses  from  this 
disease?  Up  to  ApriL  1894,  this  disease 
had  not  been  on  the  Experiment  Farm  to 
our  knowledge.  Early  in  that  month  a  hen 
became  sick  and  dumpish,  with  dark  comb; 
all  food  and  water  refused.  It  was  thought 
useless  to  treat  this  case,  but  Epsom  salts 
were  administered,  and  this  was  followed 
with  copious  watering  put  in  the  mouth 
with  a  spoon.  The  hen  was  placed  in  a 
warm,  sunny  place,  isolated  from  usual 
runs,  and  recovered  slowly. 

Another  hen  died  in  a  few  days,  and  then 
anothen  and  a  cockerel,  and  several  persons 
who  had  Jiad  experience  with  cholera  pro- 
nounced the  disease  to  be  cholera.  The 
hen  and  cockerel  died  near  night,  and  next 
morning  two  other  hens  were  dead,  and 
eight  more  were  in  different  stages  of  the 
disease. 

Treatment  was  begiki  at  once.  Two  hens 
were  killed  and  buried  as  those  previously 
dead  had  been.  The  six  were  brought  out 
into  sunlight  and  given  salts  and  water. 

The  house  and  vard  were  thoroughly  dis- 


infected with  one  pint  of  strong  sulphuric 
acid  to  eight  gallons  of  water,  as  suggested 
in  poultry  books.  The  hens  themselves 
were  sprayed  with  this.  Their  drinking 
water  was  charged  with  carbolic  acid  (one 
teaspoonful  to  half  gallon  water)  and  asa- 
fetida  was  put  in  their  food  at  the  rate  of 
one  heaping  tablespoon  to  the  food  of  thirty 
chickens. 

The  next  morning  six  hens  could  get  off 
the  roost,  though  all  but  two  had  goue  up 
as  usual  the  night  previous,  after  their 
treatment.  These  were  treated  as  before, 
and  put  outside  the  yard.  Before  night  all 
but  four  hens  were  walking  about  pecking 
grass.  After  three  days  of  isolation  these 
four  were  returned  to  the  yard  eured,  and 
all  have  been  in  good  health  since.  Six 
hens  and  a  cockerel  were  lost  before  the 
health  of  the  flock  was  restored  by  the 
treatment  as  given  above. 

Had  we  known  the  disease  at  first,  it  is 
doubtful  if  a  single  bird  need  to  have  been 
lost.  Promptness  to  disinfect  and  treat  the 
sick  birds  will  save  many  losses.  The 
doses  of  salts,  not  before  recommended  to 
my  kuowlodge,  doubtless  helped  rid  the 
birds  of  the  cholera  bacilli  sooner  than  if  it 
had  not  been  given,  and  so  hastened  the 
eradication  of  the  disease.  The  asafoet  ida 
acts  as  a  diffusible  stimulant  to  help  keep 
the  birds  warm. 

The  drinking  water  was  for  some  days 
kept  charged  with  carbolic  acid,  and  all 
that  is  now  needed  to  secure  immunity 
from  another  attack  is  a  second  thorough 
disinfection,  and  to  continue  for  sotn  e  time 
the  addition  of  carbolic  acid  to  the  drink- 
ing water. — N.  C.  Exp.  Sta.  Bulletin. 


POULTRY  RAISING  MORTGAGES. 

A  Main  woman  tells  in  Farm  and  Home, 
how  she  lifted  a  $500  mortgage  from  her 
home  by  gardening  aud  poultry  raising. 
She  had  common  chickens,  and  sold  eggs 
and  market  poultry.  She  had  five  $100 
notes  to  meet,  paying  off  one  note  each  year 
with  interest.  At  the  end  of  five  years  she 
had  her  home  cleared  and  money  in  the 
bank.  Besides,  she  had  made  various  im- 
provements during  this  time,  schooled  and 
clothed  her  children,  paid  takes  and  insur- 
ance, etc.  She  said  she  made  up  her  mind 
to  succeed,and  she  did,although  her  friends 
advised  her  at  the  start  to  "let  her  home  go 
for  what  she  could  get  for  it,"  as  she  would 
never  be  able  to  pay  off  "that  big  mort- 
gage." This  is  but  one  of  many  instances 
where  fowls  have  proved  themselves  mort- 
gage lifters.  Of  course  this  woman  had  the 
advantage  of  a  garden;  besides,  she  did 
sewing  and  other  work.  But  it  goes  to 
show  that  poultry  culture,  rightly  under- 
stood and  followed,  is  a  great  help  in  re- 
plenishing one's  purse  in  time  of  need. 
AVrhat  this  brave  woman  did  can  be  done  by 
anybody  who  has  the  will. 


THE  FIRST  YEAR. 

The  editor  of  this  department  conducted 
a  series  of  experiments  some  ten  years  ago 
with  pullets  of  different  breeds.  One  thing 
he  remembers  very  distinctly,  and  that  is 
the  product  of  these  pullets  by  the  time 
they  were  one  year  old.  The  pullets  were 
all  hatched  between  the  S.h  and  loth  of 
April  So  soon  as  they  showed  signs  of 
getting  ready  to  lay  they  were  put  in  pens, 
each  pen  with  a  small  house,  and  they 
never  left  these  quarters  for  more  than  a 
year.  The  pullets  were  of  three  varieties, 
Single  Comb  Brown  Leghorns,  Silver 
Wyandottes  and  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks. 
They  were  kept  close  together  and  fed  and 
cared  for  alike.  The  Leghorns  began  to  lay 
in  September,  aud  by  the  time  they  were 
one  year  old  had  produced  an  average  of 
eighty-four  eggs  each.  The  Wyandottes  be- 
gan to  lay  when  seven  months  old,  and  at 
one  year  old  had  averaged  seventy-two 
eggs  each.  The  Plymouth  Rocks  began  to 
lay  when  eight  months  old  and  when  one 
year  old  had  averaged  sixty  eggs  each. — 
Stockman  and  Farmer. 


THE  MALES. 

If  good  hatches  are  desired,  retain  the 
active,  medium-sized  males.  Large  and 
clumsy  males  should  not  be  allowed  in  the 
flock,  especially  if  the  hens  are  smalL 
Many  cases  of  leg  weakness  are  due  to  thia 
cause.  Do  not  keep  any  males  except  with 
flocks  from  which  eggs  are  to  be  secured 
for  batching  purposes.  If  no  chicks  are  to 
be  hatched,  the  use  of  males  is  entirely  un- 
necessary. 
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MOULTING. 

When  hens  shed  their  feathers  whilst  the 
nights  are  warm  it  is  much  easier  for  them. 
Tears  ago,  says  Wm.  Cook,  in  London 
Poultry,  poultry  keepers  seldom  took  any 
notice  of  hens  during  the  moult  unless  it 
was  real  fanciers.  They  merely  said, 
"Well,  it  is  moulting  time,  and  we  cannot 
expect  any  eggs  1 "  Hens  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  lay  during  the  moult,  yet  many 
of  them  do.  Iu  some  cases  it  seems  to  be 
the  birds'  very  nature  to  lay  all  the  time 
they  are  shedding  their  feathers. 

Now  a  person  who  possesses  twenty  or 
less  fowls  will  find  some  will  commence 
shedding  their  feathers  early,  even  in 
August,  and  I  have  known  fowls  clean 
through  the  moult  by  the  end  of  July,  but 
of  course  that  is  unusually  early.  During 
the  first  and  second  week  in  September  it 
is  not  an  uufreqnent  thing  to  see  a  few  of 
the  hens  right  through  tbe  moult— that  is, 
they  have  their  new  plumage.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  not  an  unusual  thing  to  find 
hens  which  have  not  begun  to  moult ;  not  a 
new  feather  can  be  seen  upon  them  by  the 
end  of  Octoher  or  beginning  of  November. 
There  is  a  large  margin  between  the  two 
periods.  This  is  where  eggs  can  be  pro- 
duced from  one  pen  of  old  birds  all  through 
the  autumn.  Even  those  hens  which  have 
already  shed  their  feathers  will  often  lay 
as  many  eggs  between  the  1st  of  October 
and  Christmas  as  iK"— 1  hatched  pullets  ; 
then  there  are  many  which  will  lay 

right  through  October  au  "ovember.  In 
a  few  cases  I  have  known  kt.  lay  right  up 
to  the  spring,  and  moult  in  February  and 
March.  Sueh  cases  are,  of  course,  excep- 
tions. If  all  hens  moulted  at  a  certain 
month  in  the  year,  we  should  not  expect 
eggs  from  ordinary  birds ;  but  as  they 
moult  one  or  two  at  a  time  they  will  lay 
with  proper  treatment.  At  the  present 
day  there  are  hundreds  of  poultry  keepers 
who  do  not  keep  more  than  twenty  fowls, 
and  are  never  without  eggs  two  days  to- 
gether in  the  whole  year;  yet  farmers  and 
others  who  go  on  in  the  same  way  as  they 
used  to  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago  do  not 
get  a  score  of  eggs  for  six  weeks  or  two 
months  very  often  at  the  end  of  autumn 
and  beginning  of  winter,  simply  .because 
they  do  not  treat  the  birds  properly,  'iears 
ago  we  should  have  been  surprised  if  we 
got  many  eggs  at  this  time  of  the  year,  but 
we  begin  to  wonder  if  we  don't  get  them 
how  it  is,  particularly  if  our  neighbors  are 
getting  a  good  supply  and  we  are  without. 
Many  people  think  it  is  unnatural  for 
fowls  to  lay  during  the  winter,  as  they  do 
not  in  their  natural  state.  No.  quite  true; 
but  it  must  be  remembered  fowls  are  do- 
mesticated, and  they  are  not  only  kept  as  a 
hobby,  but  for  domestic  and  useful  pur- 
poses— viz.,  supplying  the  demand  for 
human  food,  so  that  they  have  to  be  treated 
accordingly.  Those  who  really  go  in  for 
producing  eggs  during  the  autumn  or  win- 
ter usually  give  their  birds  hot  soft  food  in 
the  morning,  with  a  tonic  to  assist  them 
through  the  moult ;  a  little  boiled  linseed 
mixed  in  the  soft  food,  too,  is  a  great  help 
to  them.  This  method  of  feeding  enables 
the  new  feathers  to  grow  so  much  faster 
than  they  otherwise  would  do,  and  this  is 
the  plan  I  have  worked  upon  for  the  last 
few  years.  When  the  birds  are  moulting 
they  should  be  put  in  coops,  and  be  placed 
out  in  the  open  in  the  daytime,  then  the 
birds  are  kept  in  one  even  temperature.  If 
coops  are  not  handy,an  old  shed  or  outbuild- 
ing should  be  utilized  for  the  purpose,  so 
that  the  birds  can  be  protected  from  the 
cold  and  wet.  By  this  means  the  young 
feathers  will  grow  half  as  fastly  again.  All 
through  the  autumn  it  is  well  to  put  a 
little  sulphur  and  bonemeal  in  the  soft 
food.  The  sulphur  and  bonemeal  will  help 
the  feathering  very  greatly,  a  little  salad  oil 
should  also  be  mixed  with  it.  Hens  when 
moulting,  as  a  rule,  have  a  very  poor  appe- 
tite, and  the  pores  of  the  skin  are  open,  aud 
this  is  why  I  recommend  a  stimulant  and 
tonic.  I  do  not  of  course  wish  to  imply 
fowls  cannot  shed  their  feathers  without 
this  tonic,  but  they  are  all  the  better  for  it, 
and  they  come  on  to  lay  so  much  earlier. 

Many  people  give  their  fowls  Indian  corn 
while  they  arc  moulting,  as  they  say  it  is 
very  warming.  That  may  be,  but  it  Is  also 
of  a  fattening  nature,  and  there  is  no  grain 
which  contains  less  feather-making  material 
French  buckwheat,  hempseed,  and  wheat 


are  the  best  grains  to  give  them  whilst  they 
are  shedding  their  feathers.  I  am  not  for- 
getting there  is  more  bone  and  feather- 
making  material  in  oats  and  barley  than  in 
either  of  the  other  grains,  but  as  a  rule 
when  fowls  are  moulting  they  do  not  take 
to  barley  and  oats  very  well,  they  only  eat 
just  what  they  fancy.  Barleymeal  aud 
ground  oats  made  into  a  meal  is  splendid 
for  them  whilst  undergoing  this  changing 
of  feathers,  it  helps  them  considerably,  but 
many  fowls  when  they  get  anything  else 
will  neither  eat  barley  nor  oats  in  the  whole 
grain.  It  is  always  well  at  moulting  time 
to  feed  the  birds  early,  say  4:00  p.  m.  or 
4:30  p.  m.,  if  not  the  fowl  house  should  be 
shut  up,  otherwise  the  majority  of  the 
fowls  go  to  roost  in  the  middle  of  the  after- 
noon, and  do  not  come  out  to  feed  unless 
they  are  fetched  out  for  the  purpose. 


FACTS  ABOUT  EGGS. 

Mrs.  M.  E.  C.  Bates,  Traverse  City, 
Mich.,  contributed  an  article  on  eggs  and 
their  uses  to  Good  Housekeeping,  receiv- 
ing the  first  prize  therefor  in  strong  com- 
petition. The  following  extract  from  the 
article  contains  many  valuable  suggestions 
to  housekeepers : 

The  yolk  of  egg  alone  is  the  better  for  in- 
valids, and  will  be  frequently  relished 
when  the  white  would  be  rejected. 

When  cream  cannot  be  procured  for 
coffee,  the  yolk  of  a  soft-boiled  egg  is  a 
very  good  substitute. 

To  prevent  the  juice  of  fruit  pies  from 
soaking  into  the  bottom  crust,  wash  the 
crust  over  with  a  beaten  egg  before  putting 
in  the  fruit. 

When  making  frosting  in  warm  weather, 
set  the  whites  of  the  eggs  on  ice  for  a  short 
time  before  using. 

If  the  eggs  you  have  to  use  for  frosting 
are  not  quite  as  fresh  as  you  could  desire, 
a  pinch  of  salt  will  make  them  beat  stiffer. 

When  beaten  eggs  are  to  be  mixed  with 
hot  milk,  as  in  making  gravies  or  custards, 
dip  the  hot  milk  into  the  beaten  egg  a 
spoonful  at  a  time,  stirring  well  each  time, 
until  the  eggs  are  well  thinned,  then  add 
both  together ;  this  will  prevent  the  eggs 
from  curdling. 

It  is  often  a  question  what  to  do  with 
either  the  whites  or  yolks  of  eggs  which 
are  sometimes  left  after  making  cake,  frost- 
ing, etc.  Either  will  keep  well  for  a  day  or 
two  if  set  in  a  very  cool  place— the  yolks 
well  beaten  and  the  whites  unbeaten. 

Whites  or  yolks  of  eggs  may  be  used  with 
whole  eggs  in  any  cake  or  other  receipt 
calling  for  eggs,  counting  two  yolks  or  two 
whites  as  one  egg. 

Sort  out  the  little  eggs  and  keep  them  for 
settling  coffee,  using  the  larger  ones  for 
cake. 

When  eggs  are  cheap  and  pleutiful  in 
summer,  wash  all  those  used  in  cooking  be- 
fore breaking.  Save  the  shells  aud  when  a 
quantity  are  dry,  crush  them  fine;  beat 
half  a  dozen  eggs  well  and  stir  them  into 
the  shells.  Spread  them  where  they  will 
dry  quickly,  and  when  thoroughly  dry  put 
in  a  thin  cotton  bag  and  hang  in  a  very  dry 
place.  In  the  winter,  when  eggs  are  scarce 
and  dear,  a  tablespoonful  of  this  mixtuie 
put  iu  a  cup,  a  little  cold  water  poured 
over  it  and  left  to  stand  over  night  or  for 
half  an  hour  or  so  in  the  morning  before 
breakfast,  will  answer  every  purpose  of  a 
whole  egg  in  settling  coffee. 

Egg  stains  can  be  easily  removed  from 
silver  by  rubbing  with  a  wet  rag  dipped  in 
table  salt. 

To  clean  vinegar  bottles  and  cruets, 
crushed  egg  shells  in  a  little  water  are  as 
good  as  shot,  besides  being  healthier  and 
handier. 

To  mend  broken  chins,  use  a  cement 
made  by  stirring  plaster  of  paris  into  the 
white  of  an  egg. 

An  egg  well  beaten  and  added  to  a  tum- 
blerful of  milk  well  sweeteued,  with  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  best  brandy  or  whisky 
stirred  in,  is  excellent  for  feeble  aged  per- 
sons who  can  take  little  nourishment. 

Eggs  are  valuable  remedies  for  burns 
and  may  be  used  in  the  following  ways: 
The  white  of  the  egg  simply  used  as  a 
varnish  to  exclude  the  air ;  or,  the  white 
beaten  up  for  a  long  time  with  a  table- 
spoonful  of  fresh  lard  till  a  little  water 
separates  ;  or,  an  excellent  remedy  is  a  mix- 


ture of  the  yolk  of  eggs  with  glycerine, 
equal  parts;  put  in  a  bottle  and  cork 
tightly;  shake  before  using;  will  keep  for 
some  time  in  a  cool  place. 

For  inflamed  eyes  or  eyelids,  use  the 
white  of  an  egg  beaten  up  to  a  froth  with 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  rose-water.  Apply 
on  a  fine  rag,  changing  as  it  grows  dry  ;  or, 
stir  two  drachms  of  powdered  alum  into 
the  beaten  whites  of  two  eggs  till  a  coagu- 
lum  is  formed.  Place  between  a  fold  of  a 
soft  linen  rag  and  apply. 

For  a  boil,  take  the  skin  of  a  boiled  egg, 
moisten  it  and  apply.  It  will  draw  off  the 
matter  and  relieve  the  soreness  iu  a  few 
hours. 

To  cleanse  the  hair  and  promote  its 
growth,  rub  the  yolk  of  an  egg  well  into 
the  scalp,  and  rinse  out  thoroughly  with 
soft  warm  water. 

Th°eggs  of  the  turkey  are  nearly  as  good 
as  those  of  the  hen,  and  that  of  the  goose  is 
about  as  preferable  for  most  culinary  pur- 
poses. Ducks'  eggs  have  a  richer  flavor, 
but  are  not  as  desirable  to  eat  alone;  they 
are,  however,  as  good  for  all  purposes  of 
cookery,  and  for  puddings  and  custards  su- 
perior to  any.  The  eggs  of  the  Guinea  hen 
are  also  good  for  all  culinary  purposes. 


EGGS  AS  WINTER  PRODUCTS. 

Considering  the  large  amount  of  capital 
necessary  to  begin  dairying,  and  also  the 
large  space  to  be  devoted  to  building  and 
pasturage,  the  farmer  derives  a  larger 
profit  from  cows  than  from  some  other 
services,  but  the  profit  from  milk  and  but- 
ter comes  in  daily,  which  assists  in  provid- 
ing capital  for  operating  expenses.  With 
the  farmer  compelled  to  sell  his  milk  at  two 
cents  per  quart,  his  opportunities  just  at 
this  season,  when  eggs  are  three  cents  each, 
are  greater  from  poultry  than  from  the 
cows.  It  is  sometimes  as  difficult  to  get 
milk  in  winter  as  to  get  eggs,  but  as  both 
milk  and  butter  are  constant  sources  of 
profit,  being  always  sold  for  cash,  the 
farmer  is  not  so  quickly  influenced  by  fu- 
ture operations.  The  object  of  the  farmer 
should  be  to  increase  the  production  of 
eggs  in  winter,  not  only  by  liberal  feeding, 
but  by  the  choice  breeds  and  giving  the 
fowls  his  constant  attention. 

LIME  IN  THE  DRINKING  WATER. 

A  small  proportion  of  lime  in  the  drink- 
ing water  will  cost  but  a  trifle,  and  it  will 
sometimes  be  of  advantage  in  assisting  to 
prevent  the  spread  of  disease  from  the 
drinking  fountain,  especially  of  roup,  as 
lime  has  been  found  to  be  one  of  the  best 
remedies  with  which  to  destroy  the  germs 
of  roup  in  poultry  houses  aud  yards. 


BUFF  BREEDS. 

There  is  now  a  great  demand  for  buff 
colored  fowls,  not  that  buff  is  superior  to 
any  other  color,  so  far  as  indicating  the 
merits  of  a  breed  is  concerned ;  but  it  is 
one  of  those  '  fashions"  that  seem  to  rage 
occasionally.  Jt  takes  time,  to  make  a 
breed,  aud  "our  advice  is  to  refrain  from  in- 
vesting in  the  new  breeds  until  they  are 
well  established. 
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A' 


B.  Turkeys  from  18  to  24  lb.  hons,40  lb.  torn. 
JOS.  W.  FLEMING,  Buckingham,  111. 


ddressThe  Santa  Ana  Incubator  Co., Santa  Ana, 
Cal.,  for  their  new  catalogue  free.  Cor.  solicited 


B 


lack  and  Wh.  Langs. and  Wh.  Cochins,  Barred  P. 
G.  Rocks.   Eggs  $1.00.   S.  L.  Farrar,  Bath,  Me 


Cut  Clover  Hay  for  l'oultry  putup  in  Burlap  sacks. 
HARVEY  SEED  CO.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


D 


EC.  JOHN  W.  KING,  Kent,  conn.,  breeds  .it 
best  W.  Leghorns, L.Brahutasaud  W'.  P. Rocks. 


tndian  Games,  S.  C.  B.  Leghorns,  B.  Astrachans. 
Eggs  io  sea.  Cir,  W.  A.  Williams,  Home  City,  lud. 


A 


Poultry  Farm,  about  3  acres,  for  sale.  Easy 
terms.   Michael  K.  Boyer,  Hammontou,  N.  J  . 


3 Incubators,  150,  300,  516  Egg  Machines  for  sale  or 
exchange  on  pure  bred  poultry. 

a.  c.  fulton,  York.  Pa. 

BROOKSIOE  Leghorn  Farm,  White  and  Brown 
Leghorns,  K.  and  S.  C,  Circular. 

II.  It.  PRIME  Y,  Calking,  Pa. 

Cjclentlfic  Poultrymen,  don't  buy  a  bone  cutter  that 
jo  yuu  cannot  operate  and  your  hired  man  will  noi. 
Get  our  cir. 

WEBNTER  &  HANNUM,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 

Practical  Poultrymen  will  not  be  5  hours  doing  one 
hour's  work  in  cutting  green  bones.    So  use  our 
cutter.    \VEBSTEIUHA.\SUM,  Cazenovia, N. Y. 


E 


C.  Young,  Pennington,  N.  J  •,  has  broiler  plan* 
•  for  sale,  capacity,  4,000  chicks.  Write  for  par. 


CpnNPIA  For  Roup.  25  cents  by  mall  from  th« 
Ol  UllUlHi  Pharmacy.  Address  Roerieke  «£ 
Tafel.  1011  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

=SC  for*  Poultry      Bookon  Caponizing  free.  SsndforCat. 

of  Poultry  Specialties.  Caponsets  $3  up 
W.H.WlGMORE,  107  S.  8th  St.,Phila.,Pa. 


UB  ARI^ETE?  of  Poultry  Specialties.  Caponsets  $3  up 
m«il  tV  Ea  I!    W.H.  WiGMORB,  io?  S.  8th  St.,Phila.,Pa. 

For  sale.  Mammoth  Bronze  Tky.  eggs,  $3  per  13.  S. 
C.W.Legs.,  Eggs,  81.50  per  13.  12.50  per  -Hi.  Choice 
stock.   Mrs.  M.  L.  Belden  &  Son,  La  Grange,  lud. 


rH  PORTED  iioi  daxn,  Barred  and  White 
Plymouth  Kocks. 

ii.  E.  CHALFANT,  Ilammonlon,  N.'J. 


J II.  TEBKXS  *   SON,  Mishicot,  Wis. 
•  Breeders  of  thoroughbred  land  and  water  fowls. 
Eggs  in  season.   German  and  lop  ear  rabbits. 

PIT     OA  MEN    ONLY    ASS  IIS,  JAPS, 
DURY.  NURRYS  AND  ROMS.  Slump. 
IDE  RONS  ITER,  Olrard,  Pa. 

Krjjfk  fine  large  Chicksof  all  varletlesat  half-price. 
*J\J\J  Eggs  *2.uo  for  15.  Send  2  ct.  stamps  for  20 
page  Catalogue.  Joe.  A.  Dienst,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

White  Fowls.  Prize  -winners,  92  to  07.  Eggs,  W. 
Cochins,  $2.50;  W.  C.  W.  Polish,  $2;  S.  C.  W. 
Legs.,  $1.50.  Cir.free.  Geo.  A.  Friedrichs.Erie.Pa. 

HA.  WATTI.EN,  BaynevilJe,  Kan.  Fin- 
•  est  Nil.  Wyani.  and  R.  P.  Rucks  ill 
tUe  West.   Eggs $2.00  per  la. 

Buff  Legs.,  Bu  P.  Eks.,  I.  Gms.,  Bl.  MIns.,  P.  Rks. 
Birds  for  sale  cheap  tins  month.   Eggs  $2  per  15, 
S3  per  30.  Cir.free.  Lewisc:Beatty,Wasuington,N.J. 

"OARGAINS  !  Pairs  and  trios  of  Bar.  Ply.  Rocks, 
J_>  Langshaus  and  Light  Krahinas.   Eggs  in  reason.] 
MRN.  T.  SSIl'tr,  New  Berlin,  Illinois. 

WM.  N.  FOLEY,  Morris.  III.  Breederof  W. 
G.  and  S  Wyn.,  B.and  P.Cochs.,Bl.Java,  S.  S. 
Hambs.,Bl.Langs.,B.P.Kocks,eggs  $1  per  setting. 
B.Turkey  s,  $1.50  for  11  eggs.  P.Ducks,$1  for  11  eggs. 


$20 


PHOSPHATE  FOR  WHEAL 

ffg-Sold  to  farmers  direct.  No  agents. 
YOKE  CHEMICAL  WORKS,  York,  Pa. 


HA.  Bradshaw,  Elizaville,  lnd.  Breeder  of 
•  W.  Wyn.  aud  W.  Lang,  fowls.  Hasfor  sale- 
400  flue  Breeding  and  Exhibition  fowls  and  chicks. 
Send  for  circular  giving  matings  and  prizes  won. 

E.  R.  OIRRN,  Breeder  and  Deale? 
in  Ferrets,  Guinea  Pigs,  Lop-eared 
and  Common  Rabbits.    Send  2-cent 
&  stamp  for  circular.  Norwalk,  Ohio. 


mm 


ffil    PZfl  each  for  yearling  hens.  $2.00  each  for 
J-«»_)v/  yearling  cocks,   lianed  Plymouth  Rock 
from    our    prize   stock.     CHARLES  RIVER 
POULTRY  YARDN,  Newton  Lower  Falls,  Mass. 

Sp    D     I  LTPUnDNC  Best  comos  and  &>i<«, 
.  L».  D.    LtUnUnllO.  richest  colored  bird* 
in  America,  prize  winning  youngsters  now  ready. 

B.  A.  FOX,  Moores,  Pa. 


Perfect  poultry  food  for  laying  hens,  containing 
all  the  material  for  egg  production  anu  keep 
fowls  in  good  condition.   $1.50  per  100  lbs. 

J.  O.  O.UIRIN,  Tioga  Center,  N.  Y, 

HAWKS  IN  THE  POULTRY  YARD.  Send 
25  cts.  in  stamps  to  Oneida  Community  Limited, 
Kenwood,  Mad. Co  ,N.Y,,for  a  hawk  trap  and  Cir. de- 
scribing the  best  way  for  catching  these  pests. 

EUREKA  POULTRY  CO.,  Port  Huron. 
Mich.  .S.  H.  JACKSON,  Leasee.)  Stock 
for  sale  from  10  varieties  of  fowls.  Eggs  $2. 00  per 
setting.    Write  for  wants,  

Yiyhite  and  Rlaek  Minoreas,  Barred  Ply- 
IT    mouth  Rocks  and  White  W  yandottes.  Stock 
at  all  times.   Eggs  in  season. 

WM.  J.  NCHAUBLE,  Erie,  Pa. 

LIGHT  RRAHMAN,  EXCLUSIVELY. 

(Felch  and  Williams  Strain.) 
Eggs  $2.0^  for  13,  $3.50  lor  26.    Stock  for  sale. 
D.  M  POLUSO,  Van  Wert,  Ohio. 

The  Perfected  Incnbator.— 200  eggs,  $25.00. 
Iiistalluientsorrented.  The  Perfected  Uegulator 
for  any  incubator.   2  cent  stamp  for  circular. 

II,  P.  MOULTON,  Taunlon,  Mass. 

ST.  BERNARD  PUPS  •  world*.  A  few  choice 

pups  for  sale  cheap.  Pedigreed  stock.  Sir  Bedivereand 
Flidllinmon  strains.  P.M.  Jacobs.  Hammontou, N.J. 

Hammonton  Inc'bators 

y*PRESSEY'SBHOODERSa,ethe 


I  Cat.  fie 


Hammontou      .  J.)  lucu.  Co 


Send  for  circulars  and  testimonials  of  my  Butt 
Cochins,  Lt.  Brahmas  and  B.  Langshans,  also  of 
the  Famous  White-Washer  and  Vermin  Extermi- 
nator and  t lie  .Monitor  Brooder.  They  will  interest 
you.  W.  C.BYARD.WalniitHills.Ci  n'r.ai  i.o 

BUFF  ^Sl'odu0theAoek,.  FOWLS/EGGS. 

Clean  sweep  in  prizes  at  World's  Fair  on  Rocks. 
Also  birds  from  my  yards  won  at  late  N.  ST.  Show. 
Eggs  $5  for  13,  Bull  Wyandottes  $3  for  13. 
 J.  1>.  WILNON.  Worcester.  N.  Y. 

PINE  TREE  FARM.  Jainesburg,  N.  J. 
W.  II.  ORDWAY,  Prop.,  D.  A.  MOUNT. 
Snpt.  Mammoth,  Pekin  anu  Rouen  Ducks,  VV. 
Turkeys,  W.  Guineas, lnd. Games,  Lt.Brahmas,  P. 
Rocks,  Wyandottes,  Blk.  Minoreas,  Leghorns,  Geese, 
aud  Pigeons.   Eggs  for  Incubators.   Circular  free. 

LIGHT  BRAHMAS. 

Winners  at  Blooinlngton,  Id.,  1892,  Indianapolis, 
lnd,  1893  and  at  World's  Fair.  Some  grand  cock- 
erels for  sale,  also  pullets.  17  years  a  breeder  of 
Lights.  Eggs  *3  per  13,  $5  per  26. 

ALFRED  DOYLE,  Morgan  Park,  III. 


EUREKA 


Send  5  cents  100-PAGE 
Or  stamps  BOOK 
For 

OF  INCUBATORS  and  BROODERS  To 
J.  L.CAMPBELL, West  Elizabeth. Pa.  This 

ad  is  good  for  $5.00  part  pay  for  an  Eureka  Incubator 

They  are  fine.  50  S.  C.  Brown  Leghorn  hens.  2 
pens  Buff  Leghorns.  2  pens  Rett  Caps,  2  pens 
Golden,  White  and  SilTer  wyandottes,  20  White 
Wyandotte  hens. 4  pens  W.  P.  Kocks.  Prices  to  suit. 
Write.  WM.  McCABE,  Kelsey,  Ohio. 


rpiIE  HYDRO  SAFETY  LAMP 

A.  for  all  Incubators  and  Brooders. 
Thermostatic  Bars,  Incubator  Regulators, 
Hygrometers  and  Poultry  Specialties. 
Mauuf.by  L.  R.  Oakes, Bloomlngtou, lnd. 
i.  P.Lucas,  Western  Agent, Topeka,  Kaa. 
bend  for  our  new  lllus.  Cata.  for  1894. 


BOUPIO  VOLUMES  J,ll  8  neatly  bound  with 

complete  index,  t'or$l  00 each,  postpaid,  we  have  Vols. 
■i,:;  i  uid  .".combined,  with  complete  index,  in  one  vol- 
ume, for  $2.90,  postpaid.  They  make  handsome  aud 
valuable  books.  v 
Address  Poultry  Keeper  Co.,  Tarkesburg,  Pa 


1894 


THE  POULTRY  KEEPER. 
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"Drize  Winning  I,.  B.,  B.  P.  R.  and  S.  O.  W. 
STL.  Siauip.   Win.H.Vau  Doren,  Buckingham,  111. 

E«GS    FROM    FIBST-€I-ASS  FOWIS. 
I  have  line  birdsand  prize  Turkeys  to  breed  from 
the  coming  year,  J.  R.  Br»ba»ua,  Delaven,  "Wis. 

Rose  Comb  Brown  Leghorns  a  specialty,  also  B.  P. 
Hocks.   Choice  breeding  stork  for  sale.  Circular 
free.      J.  L..  RANUULI'II,  lt.nil.il,  Ohio. 

SPANISH  CK'LSS1^ 

Later$'t  each:  later  all  sold;  ffe  wise. 

J.  BEiVaiETI,  Suuuiaii,  Ripley  Co.,  Ind. 

AO  «I.I.Ejr,  DleadTille.  Pa.  S.  C.  W.  and 
.  I*.  A  K.  C  11.  Leghorns,  li.  P.  Hocks,  Lt  Hrali- 
nias,  BUver  Wyandbttes,  and  W.  Cochins.  Aly  '94 
bleeding  pens  for  sale  cheap. 

EgZ»  for  lialrliine  from  Black  Javas,  Dark 
Itrahuias,  Bnlf  Coclilns,  Black  l.augshans,  Silver 
Wyandottes,  Pekin  Duck.  ?1. SO  for  13.    All  line  blood. 

W.  C.  DAY,  Lexingtou,  My. 

Single  and  Ro^e  C.B  Legs.,  Bar.  and  Wh.  P.Rocks, 
L.  Brahmas.  New  York,  '94,  6  prems.  Phila.  10 
prems.  Heading, '94.24  prems.  Exhibition  Cockerels, 
Trios,  etc.      W.  W.  hill',  I'ottmowu,  P«. 

p  n  I  II  ft  TOCK  OWN 

GRIND  g^rsK 

I  Graham  Flour  <£  Corn,  in  the 

CCHaNDMILLafe9 

4?w  I <H>  per  cent,  more  made 
In  keeping  Poultrv.  Also  I'OWEK  MILLS  and 
FAR  >L  FEK1»  >IILLS.  ('ircuUrs  and  test  imoniaU 
•Kit  oq  application.  VVIX.SSON  BKOS.  Eaoton.  Pa. 

<»3t^ttMI3B«        f>  AN  he  applied  by 

cPKESLuaMJKBM       uanv  mi  

Vmm  »fc  tt*\  ^  V\*H        <ra    Heavy    l  it 

BE^MTTmi\  -vl  1  >  \  **WfX      %\.  30  per  100  square 
HinfflUMSsM£SMSBA     f«et  witlifoailng. 
'■'L15^      "'"HsS^r'    Cai'R  a"cl  Nails- 
fMMMMBW^BBWLn.  Sample  and  circu 
lar 

H^^3£sXm^W  A.  F.  SWAN. 

^HBSCBiIa^Bv  3.,  L)ey  st.,N.  Y, 

ONLY  $1.10!  °EQUALEDf 

farm  poultry  (Monthly)  50cl» 

FOl'l.TRY  KF.F.HF.R  (.Monthly)   50  " 

FARH  and  FIRESIDE  (Senil-Monthly)  50  " 

Jl(llli:i;\  COOK  BOOli   5«  " 

Total  »2.00 

All  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  by  us  of  cash  or  stamps, 
$1.10.   Sample  papers  free.  Address 

FARM  POULTRY, 

Box  F.  F.  BOSTON,  MASS. 

"LIKE  WILL  BEGET  LIKE," 

700  selected  S.C.  B  Leghorns,  lloudans,  W.  Wyans., 
Plv.  Rocks  and  H.  and  5.  C  W.  Leghorns,  sired  by 
"Alax."  "l.eo."  "Wliile  Prince,"  "Cody," 
"Sir  lieu  i  -j  "  and  "Alexa»."  the  grandest  speci- 
mens of  these  varieties  owned  in  America  co-day. 
At  New  York.  Feb,  '90,  won  4  craiiil  Cioltl  Spe- 
cials, s  m  >i,  :oi<i  »  seconds  on  my  specialties. 

'Like  didbeuet  lilt*."  I  guarantee  satisfaction. 
Send  for  Circular.  J.  FORSYTH,  Riverside  Poultry 
Farm, Owego, Tioga  Co.,N.  Y. 


HI6HEST  r>„ 


id iplomas 


HSrAC6',TuNT1LAf:TlRyou  «A¥£  TRIED  IT 
T_l'1  w      STAMP  FOR  Ca.ta1.06U  E.  fciT 


POULTRY* 
^SUPPLIES^ 


%         MONGER'S  AMERICAN  STRAIN. 

«|HBa        Bronze   Turk«je.   Bjrr.d  Ind  White 
;  ^^^^BL.        Plymouth  Rock«,  Whlmnd  Silver 
,  ^^^WrtnflwiM,    B.own  end  WhrM  L~f~ 

■^BgKE-  ho""-  25  rear.  Experience  m 
^^•••w"^*  Hating  and  Breeding.  40  Grand 
— °^™.'."^  Breeding  Pent  for  1894. 

fowls  and  Eggs  Far  Sale  at  all  Times.  (Posts,  Trial  and 
breeding  fens  Maud  for  (But  Hesstlts. 

wm^i  luueruTto  eiteuute  b..^  en,...   nine.  ntN  ft?  a^a 

m  ■ — —  wV  rw,  Iwl  fnm.    'u    fWttir  C*b*    tit  Aw  rw  luttf, 

Addr«M  F.  ML  MUNCER, OoKalb.  Illinois 
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DON'T  DIEgapehse2 

We  mean  your  chickens,  s 
ofcourse.  Our 

f.  p.  a 

MADOC 
GAPE  CURE 

Isasure remedy. the worms  ^ 
lose  their  power  and  (he  ^ 
JSpSE chick  regains  strength  and  ^ 
_  vigor.  Follow  Directions  Carefully.  Price,  ^ 
WW  6  oz.  can,  20c;  if  by  mail  28c*J  7a  lh.  can,  3 
s  35c;  if  by  mail,  53c.  Our  Poultry  Supply  ^ 
Wz  Cutalogue  tells  of  many  other  things  import-  3 
S  ant  to  the  poultrvman.  Send  for  it.  — 
=  JOHNSON   &;   STOKFS,  = 

=  217*!k2iy  Market  St., Philadelphia, ru.  = 

Buuimiiidiuiimiiiihuiiiiimiiiitiiiihimiiiiaiiiiimiiuuff 


F 


or  Sale.— Uramhall  fleane  Stove  and  pipes  for 
32  ft.  bouse.     L.  H.  Roberts,  Southampton,  l'a. 


THE  FANCIERS'  REVIEW.  Box  6.  Chat- 
ham, N.  Y.  lu-p.  poultry  paper  5U  cts.  a  year; 
3  specimens  10  cts.  Circulation,  7,000,  Poultry 
Buiikit- "Low  Cost  Poultry  Houm*"  (plans, 
etc.  I  25c;  "5uo  Questions  ana  Answer/t  on  Poul- 
frw,"Wc;  "A  Ji  Oof  Poultry  Culture,"  26c.  (new); 
"Pigeon  Queries,"  25c,  one  year  Egg  Record,  lor 
10c.    Any  three  books,  and  Review,  $1.00. 

Clear  Grit 

For  Poultry.    Best  In  the  world.    Stamp  for  sample. 

D.  LINCOLN  ORR,  ORR'S  MILLS,  N.  Y. 


E  I  lildi  s  WHITEWASH- 
I  K  and  I  NMX  r  EXTERMIN- 
ATOR, aiuacliine  for  whitewash- 
ing henhouses,  etc.  With  the 
machine  and  recipes  for  special 
solutions  you  can  exterminate  lice, 
roup,  cholera,  etc.  Send  stamp  for 
cir.  F.  ScUwarz,  M'f'g.,  Fairlleld, 
Conn. 


HAWKINS 

breeds  America's  best  PLYMOUTH  ROI'KS, 

Karreel    While.      W  Y  ANROTTES, 

silver  ami  Wliile.  More  prizes  awarded  tins 
strain  than  all  others  combined.  Selected  Breeding 
Birds  that  will  produce  winners.  Finely  Illustrated 
catalogue  of  America's  greatest  poultiy  farm,  free. 
Lock  Box  4.   A.  C.  HAWM1XS,  Lancaste. ,  .Mass. 

BREEDING  STOCK  FOR  SALE. 

Indian  (jaines,  Barred  Ply .  Rocks,  Golden  Wyan- 
dottes.  White  \V\ andottes  and  S.  C.  B.  Leghorns. 
We  must  have  room  for  young  stock.  Good  birds  at 
$1.00,  nne  ones  for  $!  00.  Send  for  list  of  matings  and 
take  your  choice  250  birds.  Prize  winners  among 
tlem.  E.  E.  HUDSON. 

lieuneely  ville,  31<l. 

MAPLE  FARM  BUCK  YARDS. 

The  Largest  Duck  Farm  in  America 

Our  Imperial  Pekin  Ducks  have  won  First  Prem. 
In  every  New  Kngland  State  and  nearly  every  State 
In  the  Union.  We  are  prepared  to  furnish  eggs  In 
season.    First-class  birds  at  reasouablo  prices 

JAMES  RANKIN,  South  Eaaton,  Mas*. 

11  ELWIN  STRODE,  West  Chester,  Pa., 
breeder  and  shipper  of  Hampshiredown 
Sheep,  Poland  China  Pigs,  American  Fox 
Hounds,  English  Reagle  Hounds,  Barred 
Plymouth  Rocks,  Light  Brahmas,  Brown 
Leghorns,  Pekin  Ducks,  Rouen  Ducks, 
Manunouth  Bronze  Turkeys.  Eggs  in  season 

Everything  for  the  Poultry  Yard. 

Most  complete  stock  of  supplies  in  America. 
Prices  guaranteed  the  lowest.  The  '"New 
American"  incubator  and  Brooder. 
The  triumph  of  incubator  manufacture.  Nothing 
like  it;  new  ideas,  new  prices.  Send  for  our 
New  Catalogue;  it's  a  book  of  6o  pages, finely 
illustrated  and  full  of  information.  They  all  say 
it's  the  finest  published.  Sent  for  zc  stamp — 
worth  dollars  to  you.  Address  Michigan 
Poultry  Farm, Saline, Mich.  Geo. J.Nissly.Prop. 

BOOM  THE  LEADERS! 

The  two  best  poultry  paperson  earth  are 

1' A  lt  vi  POULTRY   SO  eta. 

anil 

POULTRY  KEEPER   50  eta. 

We  will  send  both,  for  one  year,  forouly  70  eta. 

I.S.  JOHNSON  &  CO., 

Boston,  Mass. 

WycMfs  White  Leghorns, 

America's  Biisiness  Hen. 

500  choice,  selected  yearling  hens  and  300  extra  fine 
early  hatched  cockerels,  for  sale  at  rock  i  ottom 
prices.  No  better  opportunity  will  ever  be  had  to 
procure  bleeding  stock  of  tins.  The  World's  Greatest 
baying  Strain  or  S  C.  Wh.  Leg.  Write  for  what 
you  want  and  I  will  quote  you  special  price. Cir. free* 

C.  H.  WYCKOFF, 
<;kotox,  n.  y. 


Won  at  Madison  Square  Warden,  18.1!.   1st  prize  of 
In  gold  for  largest  and  best  hatch,  and  lbt  $£>  iu 
gold  for  b*-st  machine  In  show. 

rfWE  IMPROVED  MONARCH  INCVBA- 
1  TOR.  3U0n  chicks  trom  one  machine  iu  less  than 
four  mouths.  .Prices  reduced,  making  It  the  cheapest 
as  well  as  the  best  machine  on  the  market.  Thou- 
sands in  successful  operation  in  this  country.  Canada 
and  in  Europe.  They  are  giving  universal  satisfaction 
everywhere.  First  premium  sat  27  consecutive  shows. 
More  than  100  in  use  within  a  radius  of  30  miles  of  our 
factor}\  some  of  the  farinere  using  from  2  to  8  ma- 
chines. Send  2c.  stamp  for  new  illustrated  circular. 
J  a  a.  Ran  L  in,  Sontli  £a»lon,  JIaw. 

HOW  TO  RAISE  TURKEYS  I 


The  numerous  diseases  that  are  usually  prevalent 
uuioug  very  young  Turkeys  may  be  prevented  by  the 
use  of 

GARY'S  PILTLS. 

Valuable  treatw  sent  free  on  application. 

E.  FOUGERA  &.  CO., 

30  North  William  Street,     -     New  York. 
«S-Aud  Druggists  generally.  


200  HENS  FOR  SALE 


to  make  room  for  the  largest  flock  of  growing  chlcfca  I  have  ever  raised.  Out  or  15.1  entries  last  fall  and 
winter,  my  Minorcas.  in  the  hands  of  my  customers,  only  lost  eight  first  prizes,  which  proves  the  quality  oi 
stock  I  sell.  They  won  1st  at  the  World's  Fair  and  nine  State,  Inter-State  and  Provincial  Expositions.  2* 
page  catalogue  gives  dates  and  places  of  winnings,  also  origin  of  Kose  Comb  Black  Minorcas. 

GEO.  II.  KOKTIIUl*,  ltaeeville,  Wu»li.  Co.,  X .  Y. 

THE  BEST  POULTRY  FENCES, 

G-alvanlzoci  Wire  KTottings. 

REDUCER  PRICES  FOR  ROLLS  ISO  fEKT 

12  18  ;  4  30  36  M  48  60  72  Inch. 

2  Inch  No.  19.  .75  $1.13  81.50  81.00  82.1*5  S2.«5  S:t.00  83.7S  8 1.5(1  ■><•■'  Roll. 
I  Inch  No.  20.       81.75   82.75     83.50    81. SO    85.25      80.25     87.00      8H.75    810.50  I»er  Roll. 

Discount  5  rolls  o  per  cent,  10  rolls  10  per  cent.  %  inch  Galvanized  Staples,  in  cents  per  pound. 

PETER  DURYEE  &  CO.,  215  Greenwich  St.,  N.  Y. 

SPECIAL  NOTICE.— Write  for  freight  allowance  on  five  or  more  rolls,  and  price  list  of  other  stylei 
Wire  Fencing, 

A  WOMAN  CAN  RUN 

MANN'S  BONE  CUTTERS. 

Thousands  of  women  know  this  to  be  so,  and  rejoice  that  their  profits  from  their 
poultry  have  increased  so  rapidly  since  they  began  to  feed  GREEN  CUT  BONE. 
MANN'S  is  the  only  Bone  Cutter  that  a  woman  can  run.  It  is  an  honest,  well  built 
machine  It  will  last  a  lifetime.  Beware  of  cheap  imitations.  Send  lor  our  special 
offer  for  August.    Illus.  Cata.  free  if  you  mention  this  paper. 


F.  W.  MANN  COMPANY, 


MILF0RD,  MASS.,  U.  S.  A 


Tie  Prairie  state  tafia*  al  Brooflefs, 

Are  Endorsed  by  P.  H.  Jacobs. 
94  FIRST  PREMIUMS  94. 

Hundreds  of  our  Customers  Use  from  10  to  30  Machines. 

Do  not  buy  an  Incubator  or  Brooder  until  you  send  for  our  104  page  Cats 
lociic  giving;  !"■■] ■  particulars. 

ALL   MACHINES  WARRANTED. 

PRAIRIE  STATE  INCUBATOR  COMPANY, 


HOMER  CITY, 


PENNA 


WORLD'S  FAIR! 


Buy  the  Rone  Cutter  that  received  an  award  at  the 
WORLD'S  FAIR,  and  you  make  no  mistake.  Take 
no  other. 

OFFICIAL  COPY  OF  AWARD: 

"Well  made  and  of  good  material,  easily  operated, 
and  of  general  usefulness  in  the  poultry  yard,  cutting 
Bones,  Meat  or  Vegetables  with  equal  efficiency;  ad- 
justable feed. 

Signed, 

ROBERT  MITCHELL,  Individual  Judge. 

Approved. 

N.  B.  CRITCHFIELD,  President  Departmental 
Committee. 

Approved. 

JOHN  BOYD  THACHER,  Chairman  Executive 
Committee  on  Awards." 

Where  is  there  another  Bone  Cutter 
can  show  this?  Get  Circulars,  etc. 

WEBSTER  &  HAMUM,  Cazewia,  N.  Y. 


IT  IS 


The  nOULTRY 

nCCT  Maper 

DEST  |  UBLISHED 

itco.t.  ONLY  50  CENTS 

A  Ready  Reference. 
A  Practical  Instructor, 
A  Guide  for  the  Beginner. 
A  Helpfu)  Friend  and  Aid  to  all. 
A  Dollar  Paper  for  only  Fifty  Cents. 
It  is  edited  by  men  who  devote  their  time  largely  to 
raiaintr  poultry  and  e^trs  for  market  upon  farmland 
in  tbo  garden  plats  of  the  suburbs  of  largo  towns. 

It  Teaches  You 

How  To  Prevent  anri  Cure  al]  poultry  diseases. 

How  To  Obtain  the  most  profitable  breeils. 

How  To  Brinj?  pullets  to  early  laying  maturity 

How  To  Feed  and  care  for  small  or  large  Hoekir 

How  To  Make  money  with  a  few  hens. 

How  To  Keep  all  kinds  of  poultry  for  profit. 

How  To  Build  the  best  and  most  economical 
houses  and  yards. 

How  To  Keep  houses  dry  and  your  fowl  free 
from  vermin  and  roup. 

How  To  Hatch  chickens  in   incubators  and 
when,  so  as  to  get  best  results. 

How  To  Make  hen9  lay  the  most  eggs  iu  win- 
ter when  prices  are  high. 

How  To  Get  the  best  crosses  to  produce  the 
most  eggs  and  pounds  of  flesh. 

How  To  Caponize,  dress  and  market  poultry 
to  obtain  the  best  prices. 
Rememherthe  price,  50  cts.  for  one  year.  Snmple 

coyy ,  two  ceuts  in  stamps.  The  name  ut  the  paper  u 

Far  m= Poultry. 

On©  department.  "Answers  to  Correspondents,"  1« 
worth  ten  times  the  subscription  price  to  anyone;  ex- 
plains many  things  apt  to  trouble  even  old  breeders. 
Send  for  INDEX  to  first  three  vols.  FREE,  andjudgefor 

f ourself  if  as  much  instructive  matter  ran  be  bought 
or  many  times  the  price.  Remit  in  Cash  or  Stamps. 
I  8.  JOHNSON  dfc  CO., 24  Custom  iioUi>«  bt.  Boston,  iU**-- 

r  I  Intprnvfl 
1   CTonilor    I  »<•■*- 

lintor.  Hundreds  of 
testimonials  as  to  Its 
■  ■i!1-  over  all  other 
nakes.  Medals  and 
.  iploma  awarded  at 
he  World's  Fair. 
'  arpe  book  With  CU*S 
or  stamp.    Buy  the 

S.F.WILUAMS, 

18  It  »<•«•  *  I.. 
BR1NTOJU,  CONN. 

Successful  Poultrymen  ouy  the  Hone  (""utter  that 
-  .  received  the  award  and  medal  at  World's  Fair. 
WtBSlXKJtllA.Wtn,  Cazenovia.  ST.  Y. 


HATCH  CHICKENS  BY  STEAM 

wtothe  droved  excelsior  Incubator. 


pie,  Perfect,  Self-Regu 
taxing.  Thousands  in  suc- 
cessful opention.  Gaaran 
teed  to  hatch  a  larger  per- 
;entage  of  fertile  eggs  at 
ess  cost  than  any  other, 
latcher.  Lowest  priced! 
irst-class  Hatcher  made  I 
H.STAHL,  Qiilnoy,IH.| 


ighest  Honors  in 


FABIUS,N.Y. 


At  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition, 

Old  Reliable  Leads  Them  All. 


4c  stamps  will  brine  you  the  finest  Incubator  Cata- 
logue published.    We  can  furnish  you  a  hatcher  that1 
will  please  and  with  reasonable  care  last  a  life  time. 
4o  Yards  uf.  High  Class  Fowls.   10  standard  varieties^ 
Address, 

EL1ABLE  INCUBATOR  AND  BROODER  COJOINGY.  ILL 


so 


THE  POULTRY  KEEPER. 


Aug; 


BDREAD  OF  INFORMATION. 

This  Department  is  "Replies  to 
Inquiries,"  and  is  Open  to  all. 


Laying  at  Night.— Some  of  my  hens  per- 
sist in  laying  at  night,  while  on  the  roost. 
What  is  the  cause  ? — S.  S.  S.,  Providence, 
E.  I. 

It  is  due  to  the  hens  being  fat  and  out  of 
■condition.  You  no  doubt  feed  too  much 
grain. 

Keeping  feed  Eefore  Hens. — 'Will  bran  and 
middlings,  equal  weights,  wet  up  stiff  with 
milk  and  water,  and  kept  constantly  before 
the  hens,  make  them  too  fat  when  they 
have  free  range  ? — D.  M.,  Yasser,  Mich. 

Any  kind  of  food  kept  constantly  before 
fowls  will  cause  them  to  be  too  fat.  If  on 
a  free  range  in  summer  only  a  light  meal  at 
night  is  necessary. 

How  Many  in  a  House. — How  many  chick- 
ens cau  1  keep  iu  a  house  14x18  feet,  with 
yard  36x72  feet.  I  mean  in  winter.  House 
Is  plastered  —  J.  B.  F.,  Sutton,  Nebr. 

The  house  may  be  made  to  contain 
seventy-five  in  wmter,but  fifty  are, perhaps, 
better. 

A  Mistake  —1.  How  much  does  the  De- 
troit gentleman  charge  for  eggs  from  his 
twenty-five  pullets  that  laved  740  eggs  in 
700  days  (page  38,  June  Poultry  Keeper)? 
He  should  give  us  his  bill  of  fare.  2.  How 
much  do  judges  cut  a  Buff  Leghorn  for 
having  one  wing  cut  to  prevent  flying?  3. 
How  do  you  prevent  chicks  from  crowding 
to  the  end  of  the  mother  next  to  the  stove? 
The  pipes  are  a  shade  lower  there.  They 
do  it  in  all  the  pens. — S.  D.  G.,  Kansas 
City,  Kansas. 

1.  There  was  probably  a  mistake  in  the 
number  of  hens.  2.  The  bird  would  be 
disqualified.  3.  Chicks  always  crowd  to 
the  warmest  place. 

Leg  Weakness.— My  Indian  Game  cockerel 
cannot  control  the  movement  of  his  legs. 
Otherwise  he  is  healthy.  He  staggers,  runs 
and  turns  over. — C.  H.  Judson,  White 
■House,  Ohio. 

Due  to  high  feeding  and  rapid  growth. 
IReduce  feed  and  compel  him  to  seek  his 
•  food.  Add  a  teaspoonful  of  tincture  of  iron 
■to  each  half  gallon  of  the  drinking  water. 

Which  is  More  Profitable? — Whirh  is  the 
more  profitable,  a  broiler  farm  or  an  egg 
.farm,  or  both  combined  ? — B.  M.,  W.  Va. 

An  egg  farm  for  a  beginner-  If  experi- 
enced it  will  pay  to  have  both  combined. 

Late  Games  as  Breeders. — My  Games  were 
hatched  July  'Jtu.  Will  they  be  ready  to 
breed  from  by  next  March? — G.  H., 
Madisonville,  Ohio. 

They  will  begin  to  lay  by  that  time,  and 
will  be  capable  of  producing  vigorous  off- 
spring. 

Turkeys.— My  turkeys  have  spells  of 
shaking  their  heads,  stepping  high,  and 
scratching  their  heads,  etc. — H.  H.  W., 
Simpson,  Minn. 

It  is  probably  due  to  the  large  lice  on 
their  heads.  Annoint  twice  a  week  with 
melted  lard  or  sweet  oil. 

How  Large  a  House. — How  large  should  a 
house  be  to  hold  twenty-five  hens  and  have 
•plenty  of  room  ? — G.  W.  B.,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

A  house  16x20,  or  about  250  square  feet, 
should  answer  well. 

Capons.— How  heavy  will  a  white  Leg- 
horn cockerel  reach  if  caponized? — H.B.  S., 
Beading,  Pa. 

It  will  gain  about  a  pound  over  regular 
weight.  Such  breeds  as  White  Leghorns 
are  too  small  for  capons,  as  the  larger  the 
capon  the  more  preferable. 

How  Many  on  a  Lot  ? — How  many  chick- 
ens can  I  keep  on  a  lot  100x120  feet  ? — 
W.L.  B.,  Bichmond.  Va. 

The  lot  is  about  a  quarter  of  an  acre.  A 
flock  of  twenty-five  fowls  would  be  more 
profitable  than  a  larger  uumber  on  the 
space. 

Chicks  Hatohed  in  Incubator. — Are  the  eggs 
from  chickens  hatched  in  incubators  cap- 
able of  reproduction,  or  equal  to  others  ? 
—A.  G.  0„  St.  James  City,  Fla. 

There  is  no  difference  whatever  between 
fowls  that  were  hatched  under  hens  or  in 
incubators.  The  process  of  hatching  is 
-simply  keeping  the  eggs  warm.  That  is 
all  the  hen  does,  and  it  is  what  also  happens 
m.  the  incubator. 

Yellow  beaks  on  Plymouth  Hocks— Does  a 
pure:bred    Plymouth  Rock  hen,  of  all 


strains,  have  a  clear,  yellow  beak  ?  Do 
black  or  brown  specks  on  beak  disqualify  ? 
—Mrs.  M.  B.  A.,  Mortonsville,  Ky. 

It  is  seldom  that  the  beak  and  legs  of  a 
Plymouth  Rock  pullet  are  perfectly  yel- 
low. There  is  usually  a  dark  streak  on 
both  beak  and  legs,  but  the  color  partially 
passes  away  as  the  pullet  grows  older. 

Males  Fighting.— Is  it  safe  to  turn  three 
or  four  cocks  that  have  been  with  hens  all 
the  spring  into  one  pen  or  will  they  kill 
each  other?  Can  I  do  anything  to  prevent 
them  from  fighting  ? — T.  H.  H.,  LeRoy, 
Ohio. 

They  will  perhaps  not  quarrel  if  separ- 
ated entirely  from  hens  or  pullets,  but  if 
they  should  disagree- it  can  only  cease  by 
separating  them. 

Houd&ns  Disqualified. — Is  a  Hon  dan  dis- 
qualified if  the  crest  is  entirely  white,  and 
if  it  has  black  spots  on  the  legs  ? — A.  A.  G., 
Lederachville,  Pa. 

It  is  not  a  disqualification  but  may  be 
considered  a  defect. 

Feeding. — 1.  If  hens  are  fed  once  a  day, 
when  on  the  range,  should  they  be  fed  in 
the  morning  or  at  night  ?  2.  Is  skim  milk 
as  good  as  meat  for  laying  hens,  and  does  it 
lose  any  value  by  being  sour  ?  3.  Is 
cottonseed  meal  good  for  laying  hens?— 
Subscriber,  San  Antonio,  Texas. 

1.  If  on  the  range  a  light  meal  at  night 
is  sufficient.  2.  It  is  not  equal  to  meat,as 
the  hens  cannot  drink  enough  of  it.  Meat 
is  more  concentrated.  It  is  excellent  if  not 
too  sour.  Chicks  should  have  only  fresh 
milk.  3.  Cottonseed  meal  is  constipating; 
use  linseed  meal  in  preference,  giving  a 
gill,  once  a  day,  to  twenty  hens,  with  other 
food. 

Lire. — I  have  twenty-eight  little  chicks 
from  two  to  five  weeks  old,  and  they  stand 
around  and  shake  their  heads,  make  a 
sneezing  noise,  but  eat.  They  finally  die. — 
C.  D.  S  ,  Floral  Park,  1ST.  Y. 

They  may  have  taken  cold,  but  probably 
the  large  lice  on  their  heads  are  at  fault. 
Anoint  with  a  few  drops  of  melted  lard  or 
sweet  oil  twice  a  week. 

Cutting  Bones. — Can  you  suggest  a  method 
of  cutting  bones  without  buying  a  bone 
mill?— B.  B.  S.,  Coleman,  Can. 

Bones  cannot  be  cut  by  hand.  You  can 
only  pound  them  on  a  stone. 

A.  P.  A.— Who  is  Secretary  of  the  Ameri- 
can Poultrv  Association? — B.  L.,  Oneida, 
N.  Y. 

George  O.  Brown,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Blindness  —  I  have  a  hen,  two  years  old,  a 
cross  of  Light  Brahma  and  Plymouth  Rock. 
She  became  blind.  What  can  I  do  for  her  ? 
—J.  O.  M.,  Hemlock  Lake,  N.  Y. 

She  has  no  doubt  been  exposed  to  a  top 
draught,  having  inflammation  of  the  eyes. 
Anoint  daily  with  a  little  sweet  oil,  as 
nothing  else  can  be  done. 

Several  Questions.— 1.  My  Leghorn  roos- 
ter has  a  rattling  in  the  throat.  Drops  of 
blood  ooze  from  his  comb,  and  his  throat 
has  white  pimples.  2.  What  time  of  day 
should  green  cut  alfalfa  be  fed  ?  3.  Is 
there  any  danger  of  feeding  too  much  of 
such  feed?  4.  Is  charcoal  good  for  chick- 
eus,  and  how  should  it  be  given  ?— M.  J. 
Buudy,  Santa  Ana,  Cal. 

1.  He  perhaps  has  canker  from  a  cold. 
Swab  his  throat  with  salt  and  vinegar,  or 
per  oxide  of  hydrogen,  and  sprinkle  with 
chlorate  of  potash,  once  or  twice  a  day. 

2.  It  may  be  fed  at  any  time  of  the  day. 

3.  The  hens  will  not  eat  too  much.  4. 
Pound  it  and  keep  in  a  box  where  they  can 
always  help  themselves.  It  is  a  corrective 
of  the  bowels. 

The  Bats  Killed  Them— A  hen  took  twenty- 
five  nice  chicks  to  bed  with  her  last  night 
and  this  morning  all  were  dead  with  a  bite 
on  the  head. — W.  E.  M.,  Mossy  Creek,Teun. 

No  doubt  the  chicks  were  killed  ,by  a  rat, 
as  that  is  the  method  used  by  rats. 


Our  Five  Cent  Books.— Can  I  get  any  of  the 

books  you  advertise  for  five  cents,  of  num- 
bers six  or  seven  years  old  ? — F.  E,  lilwood 
N.  J. 

Yes ;  we  print  our  paper  from  electro- 
type plates,  and  can  print  any  back  number 
whenever  copies  become  scarce. 

HOW  MR.  STERNBERG  VI^WS  IT. 

In  our  last  issue  we  referred  to  a  criti- 
cism of  the  Standard  by  the  N.  E.  Fancier, 
and  published  the  article  in  full.  Mr. 
Theodore  Sternberg,  of  Ellsworth,  Kansas, 
who  was  prominent  at  the  last  meetiua  of 


the  A.  P.  A.  in  examining  the  Standards, 
reviews  the  cri'icism,  and  as  he  adds  more 
light  we  give  his  letter  below.  Mr.  Stern- 
berg says : 

July  issue  just  at  hand.  I  note  you 
quote  a  long  criticism  of  the  new  Standard 
from  the  New  England  Fancier,  and  give 
it  your  endorsement  as  being  able.  The  re- 
viewer calls  his  work  "cursory."  Now,  I 
do  not  intend  to  speak  of  any  portion  of 
said  criticism,  but  on  one  or  two  points 
which  I  am  very  familiar  with.  The  criti- 
cism regarding  Black  Cochins  is  one.  As  I 
read  the  criticism  the  idea  is  conveyed  that 
certain  white  feathers  disqualify  in  hens, 
and  do  not  in  cocks,  cockerels  and  pullets, 
and  the  critic  says  this  is  ridiculous.  If 
ever  there  was  a  case  of  getting  the  cart  be- 
fore the  horse  this  is  one.  I  was  not  only 
at  Chicago,  and  took  part  in  this  very  mat- 
ter, but  I  have  before  me  the  last  Standard, 
and  I  cannot  read  it  as  has  the  New  Eng- 
land Fancier  critic,  but  I  read  it  just  the 
other  way.  White  in  foot  feathers  does  not 
disqualify  any  age  or  sex  in  Black  Cochins, 
but  white,  (in  fact  any  other  color  but 
black)  in  any  other  part  of  the  plumage  ex- 
cept the  foot  feathers  disqualifies  all  Black 
Cochins  except  hens.  It  is  just  the  other 
way,  as  any  one  can  see  by  reading  the 
Standard.  The  history  of  this  change  is 
this.  The  Drevenstedt  resolution  referring 
in  the  first  instance  more  particularly  to 
French  aud  black  breeds  other  than 
Asiatics,  was  drawn  to  prevent  the  dis- 
qualification by  reason  of  slight  white  or 
grey  feather  tips  in  these  breeds,  it  being 
claimed  that  it  was  quite  impossible  to 
produce  these  breeds  free  from  these  oc- 
casional white  or  grey  tips.  Upon  the 
adoption  of  this  resolution  I  moved  that  it 
be  made  to  apply  to  Black  Cochin  hens, 
and  to  hens  only,  and  for  this  reason.  A 
hen  which,  as  a  pullet,  has  been  of  perfect 
color,  is  liable  to  moult  with  grey  tips  on 
the  top  of  the  head.  At  the  uext  moult  it 
may  be  perfectly  black  again.  I  never 
knew  this'  to  occur  in  males.  It  was 
simply  to  prevent  disqualifying  for  a 
moulting  fault  that  I  made  the  motion,  and 
it  was  adopted,  and  as  I  read  the  Standard 
it  says  just  what  was  intended  to  say,  and 
the  criticism  is  cursory  and  not  correct. 

In  regard  to  Campines  I  am  a  little  tired 
of  the  constant  fling  at  the  breed.  I  am  re- 
sponsible for  moving  their  admission  to  the 
Standard,  and  there  has  never  been  a  breed 
with  more  of  real  farmyard  merit  admitted 
to  the  Standard.  They  are  perfectly  com- 
petent to  stand  on  their  own  merits,  aud 
will  lay  their  way  into  popular  favor.  The 
New  England  Fancier  critic  says,  "The 
description  ha#  been  made,"  etc.,  the  in- 
ference being  that  somebody  at  Chicago 
made  a  description  of  the  breed.  Now,  the 
fact  is  the  Campine  is  a  very  old  and  pure 
race  of  fowls  in  Belgium.  In  that  country 
it  is  called  Campine,  that  is  its  name, 
prefixed  by  Silver  or  Golden,  accord- 
ing to  color.  In  Belgium  the  breed 
has  a  written  Standard.  I  have  a  copy 
of  the  Menta  Agricole  of  1890,  which 
contains  descriptions  of  the  several  Bel- 
gium breeds  of  fowls.  In  this  paper  is 
printed  the  Campine  Standard.  The  Cam- 
vine  was  admitted  to  our  Standard  under 
this  Belgium  Standard  as  it  was  published 
in  1S90.  I  knew  this,  and  knew  the  Stand- 
ard as  printed  in  the  revision  in  the  Belgian 
Standard,  for  I  made  the  translation  my- 
self. The  Belgian  Campine  is  not  a  single- 
combed  Hamburg.  It  has  more  than  color 
and  eomb  difference.  The  Standards  show 
quite  dissimilar  fowls.  The  Belgians  claim 
that  the  Single-Comb  Campine.  is  the 
parent  stock  of  the  Hamburg.  This  may 
be  so;  certainly  the  Campine  existed  as  a 
pure  race  long  before  Hamburgs  were 
known.  From  a  strictly  fancy  point  of 
view  I  certainly  think  a  well  marked  Ham- 
burg far  handsomer  than  a  Campine,  bit  I 
sincerely  trust  that  the  natural  color  of  the 
breed,  just  as  they  are,  will  be  left  alone. 
The  Belgians  have  given  us,  in  this  breed,  a 
handsome  fowl,  of  great  vigor  and  hardi- 
hood and  quick  growing,  grand  layers,  and 
an  almost  ideal  farmer's  fowl.  We  need  to 
keep  it  where  the  Belgians  do  to  get  re- 
turns such  as  they  do.  As  to  the  criticism 
on  vulture  hocks  in  Cochins,  so  far  as  what 
is  a  vulture  hock,  etc.,  the  critic  is  away 
off,  but  I  do  not  propose  going  into  a  dis- 
sertation on  that  subject. 

As  to  Indian  Games,  the  committee 
had  the  printed  Standard  as  adopted  by  the 
Indian  Game  Club,  and  reported  that 
identical  printed  Standard.  The  only 
change  made  at  the  meeting  was  in  the 
lacing  of  females,  the  Club  Standard  per- 
mitting single  lacing  and  the  association 
making  double-lacing  !--tandard.  I  have  no 
copy  of  the  printed  Standards,  as  adopted 
by  the  Indian  Game  Club,  so  1  cannot  com- 
pare the  Standard  as  printed  in  the  revision 
with  it,  but  let  those  who  have  such  copy 
compare  the  two,  and  if  they  don't  read 
alike,  except  as  to  lacing,  I  shall  be  very 
much  mistaken.  The  committee  on  new 
breeds  did  not  undertake  to  make  Stand- 
ards, but  accepted  those  already  prepared 
by  the  Clubs  of  those  breeds.  If  the  New 
England  critic  is  as  far  off  in  all 
his  extended  cursory  criticism,  as  he  is  in 
those  matters  that  I  am  familiar  with,  and 
have  noted,  the  Poultry  Keeper  may  be 
correct  in  calling  it  "able,"  but  it  is  not 
fair  or  true. 

While  we  will  not  discuss  the  claims  of 
Mr.  Sternberg,  as  he  no  doubt  has  given 
close  attention  to  the  details,  yet  there  can 
be  no  denying  the  fact  that  many  of  the 
Standards  of  breeds  are  inexplicit,  the  lan- 


guage being  ambiguous,  and  leaves  much 
room  for  doubt  and  perplexity.  Some  of 
the  Standards  are  not  what  the  committees 
reported  at  all,  and  for  lack  of  editing  the 
whole  book  comes  out  in  a  shipshod  man- 
ner from  the  printer  which  renders  it  al- 
most useless. 


HOW  TO  SCORE  BIRDS. 

We  have  been  asked  many  time,  low 
birds  are  scored,  and  how  the  work  is  done. 
It  would  require  a  whole  book  to  give  de- 
tails, but  we  can  at  least  point  out  a  few  of 
the  methods.  We  are  induced  to  look  into 
this  matter  by  the  following  letter  from 
Yellow  Springs,  Ohio. 

1st.  Can  I  learn  to  score  my  birds  cor- 
rectly myself  ?  2nd.  What  books  must  I 
have  on  the  subject,  and  where  shall  I  get 
them  ?  3rd.  Is  one  liable  to  over-estimate 
the  points  in  their  own  birds,  and  score 
them  partially,  though  not  intentionally  1 
4th.  How  would  you  advise  me  to  coop 
chickens  to  go  a  long  distance  ?  I  want  to 
ship  fifty  half  grown  pullets  to  Texas  and 
would  like  yeur  opinion  as  to  the  safest 
way.  I  have  raised  B.  P.  Rocks  ten  years 
or  longer.  I  selected  and  mated  a  yard 
last  January.  The  young  chickens  I  have 
now  from  that  mating  appear  much  better 
to  me  than  some  I  am  raising  from  eggs 
purchased  of  one  of  the  noted  breeders  of 
the  country.  I  have  no  knowledge  of  judg- 
ing except  my  eye.  However,  I  do  not 
claim  much  credit.  Have  bought  new  stock 
(eggs)  every  year,  from  the  best  breeders, 
the  ^4.00  and  §5.00  per  setting  men.  I  am 
sure,  though,  I  can  beat  some  of  the  old 
breeders  raising  healthy  chickens.  I  am  as 
fond  of  fine  blood  as  any  one,  but  when 
chicks  are  so  delicately  bred  that  one  has  to  • 
watch  them  all  day,  and  sit  up  with  them 
all  night.  I  don't  care  about  them. 

Yours  respectfully, 

E.  J.  Bull. 

In  reply  we  will  state  that  all  who  raise 
pure  breeds  should  learn,  and  can  learn,  to  ■ 
judge  them.  The  Standard,  which  gives  - 
full  description  of  all  breeds,  is  used  for 
learning  the  points.  Felch's  "Philosophy, 
of  Judging"  is  also  another  useful  book. 
Both  are  for  sale  by  us.  One  need  not 
necessarily  be  partial  to  his  own  birds  when 
judging. 

No  bird  can  score  more  than  100  points, 
because  that  is  the  highest,  or  ideal  stand- 
ard, meaning  what  the  best  bird  should  be 
yet  no  bird  is  supposed  to  be  ever  able  to 
reach  it. 

The  100  points  are  divided  for  all  portions 
of  the  body,  say,  for  instance,  ten  points  for 
comb,  seven  for  breast,  eight  for  tail,  eight 
for  head,  etc.  You  read  the  description  of 
the  comb,  and  then  estimate  what  per  cent, 
of  variation  from  the  perfect  comb  there  is. 
We  will  style  it  "damage."  Hence,  what 
per  cent.,  or  how  much,  damage  does  this 
comb  possess?  You  may  conclude  that  it 
is  at  least  two  per  cent,  below  what  it 
should  be,  so  you  "cut"  the  oomb  two 
points.  You  next  take  head,  and  other 
sections,  and  do  the  same.  When  you  have 
finished,  you  find  that  you  have  cut  the  bird 
ten  points,  you  substract  the  ten  points 
from  the  total  100,  and  it  leaves  ninety, 
which  is  the  score.  Cuts  are  made  both  for 
shape  and  color.  One  need  sot  be  afraid,, 
for  judges  come  about  as  close  to  each 
other  as  the  earth  and  the  moon  sometimes. 
Lots  of  poor  judging  is  dcue,  but  they  de- 
pend on  the  "boys  not  kicking." 

To  ship  birds  a  long  distance  have  a. 
light-open  coop,  with  a  top.  Make  it  of 
wire,  and  high  enough  to  aUow  birds  to- 
stand  up,  and  large  enough  to  permit  them 
to  move  about  freely.  Put  a  water  can  at 
each  corner,  and  a  long  feed  trough  at  each 
side.   The  point  is  not  to  crowd  them. 

In  regard  to  the  good  specimens  of  birds 
raised,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  some  of 
the  best  are  often  found  iu  the  yards  ot 
modest  breeders  who  make  but  little  noise. 

PUBLISHER'S  DEPARTMENT 

Bound  Volumes  (four  in  one)  were  at  first 
advertised  to  be  sent  by  express  at  receivers 
expense,  but  since  being  completed  we  find  can 
be  sent  by  mail,  post-paid,  for  $2.90,  which,  in 
most  cases,  is  much  the  cheaper  plan,  but  when 
parties  prefer  to  hare  them  by  express,  and  pay 
charges  on  arrival,  they  will  be  sent  for  $2.50. 
They  weigh  five  pounds. 

Please  note  that  by  enclosing  sixty  cents  for 
the  Poultry  Keeper  one  year  instead  of  fifty, 
you  can  have  your  choice  of  any  of  the  following, 
or  seventy-five  cents  any  two  :  Fisher's  Gram 
Tables,  one  year.  Poultry  for  Profit  (Jacobs), 
Incubators  and  Brooders(Jacobs),  Management 
of  YoungChicks  Jacobs). 

Probably-  the  best  Ladles'  Magazine  In  the  world 
Is  The  Ladies'  Home  Journal,  ot  Philadelphia. 
Price  $1.0?  per  annum,  sample  for  10  cents.  The 
Ladies''  H-mie  Journal  and  The  Poultry  Kiirm 
both  one  year  for  only  one  dollar  aud  thirty  cento. 

Self  Binders.  -We  have  self  binders,  wnere- 
by  each  subscriber  can  bind  their  own  Poultry 
Keeper  each  month  as  received.  They  hold 
two  years'  numbers.  Pries  sixty  cents,  postpaid 
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If  any  person  finds  this  paragraph  marked  bf- 
will  please  understand  that  we  send  him  the  paper 
for  examination,  and  trust  that  he  will  be  sufilci* 
ently  Interested  In  poultry  to  invest  the  price  of  the 
paper  for  a  year.  If  you  are  already  a  subscriber  or 
receive  more  than  one  copy.  It  means  we  want  you  to 
-  em  to  poultry  rabuis. 


A  SIX-:-.UNDRED-HEN  FARM. 

There  are  but  few  large  poultry  farms, 
and  a  design  of  one  in  practical  operation 
may  be  of  interest.  The  illustration  is  of 
two  large  buildings,  one  being  30x110  feet, 
and  the  other  10x200  feet.  At  present  the 
houses  contaiu  six  hundred  laying  hens 
and  twelve  hundred  growing  chicks,  with 
two  incubators  due  to  batch.  The  owner, 
Mr.  C.  H.  Haw  ley,  Eagle  >iills,N.  Y.,has 
been  engaged  in  keeping  poultry  in  large 
numbers  about  four  years.  He  uses  four 
large  incubators,  and  expects  to  largely  in- 
crease his  operations.  The  hens  are  kept 
in  yards,  though  there  is  a  large  area  out- 
side of  the  yards  upon  which  they  some- 
times have  the  privilege  of  foraging.  The 
houses  are  plain,  not  elaborate,  and  the  en- 
terprise is  a  paying  one,  which  is  the  best 
evidence  of  its  being  a  proper  method  of 
keeping  poultry  in  large  numbers. 


INJURIES  FROM  ROOSTS  AND  FENCES. 

When  a  fence  divides  two  flocks,  with 
jealous  males  in  the  yards,  unless  the  fence 
is  of  boards,  it  will  require  but  a  day  or 
two  to  have  the  heads  of  both  males  badly 
injured  by  the  wire.  All  wire  fences 
should  have  boards  at  the  bottom,  two  and 
a  half  feet  high  from  the  ground,  and  wires 
four  feet  above  on  the  boards,  thus  making 
a  fence  six  and  a  half  feet  high.  Lameness 
is  a  common  occurrence  wnen  the  roosts 
are  high,  as  the  crowding  of  the  hens  to  the 
highest  point  occasionally  throws  a  hen 
off,  and  the  result  is  injury  that  may  be  as- 
cribed to  some  other  source  than  the  roost. 


BRAN  AS  EGG  FOOD. 

Bran  should  enter  more  largely  into  the 
ration  than  any  other  grain  food,  but  it  is 
better  to  mix  it  with  finely  chopped  clover 


PLASTERED  HOUSES. 

If  all  poultry  houses  were  plastered  the 
hens  would  be  warm  in  winter  and  the 
work  of  cleaning  out  the  lice  in  summer 
made  easier.  The  point  is  how  much  will 
it  cost  to  plaster  a  hen  house  ?   Of  that  we 


TOO  MUCH  GLASS. 

Some  writers  advise  not  to  use  much 
glass,  as  it  causes  a  loss  of  heat  by  radia- 
tion, which  is  true,  but  there  are  also  rea- 
sons for  allowing  plenty  of  glass.  In  th« 
first  place  the  hens  will  not  remain  inside 
if  the  house  is  dark,  or  not  very  light, 
They  prefer  the  interior  to  be  as  light  as 
out  of  doors,  for  poultry  will  naturally 
avoid  darkness,  seeking  their  roosts  soon 
as  the  sun  begins  to  go  down.  In  the  next 
place,  if  the  glass  radiates  the  warmth  at 
night  it  also  allows  it  to  enter  during  the 
day,  when  it  is  most  needed,  for  at  night 
when  the  nens  are  crowded  together  on  the 
roost,  their  bodies  assist  to  warm  the 
house ;  hence  we  believe  it  best  to  give 
plenty  of  glass. 

SPRAYER  IN  THE  POULTRY  HOUSE. 

When  the  sprayer  was  invented  as  an  im- 
plement for  preventing  the  depredations 


than  to  feed  it  as  a  mess.  One  difficulty 
with  bran  is  that  much  of  it  is  not  digesti- 
ble, hence  scalded  bran  has  been  preferred. 
Bran  contains  about  five  times  as  much 
mineral  matter  as  the  whole  wheat,  of 
equal  weight,  and  contains  more  flesh- 
forming  material,  with  less  starch,  than 
wheat.  It  is  a  food  that  may  be  used  wilh 
advantage  in  balancing  the  ration  where  a 
supply  of  more  mineral  matter  is  required, 
but  bran  should  be  always  given  in  connec- 
tion with  some  other  food,  if  intended  for 
poultry.  For  some  reason  unexplained,  it 
does  not  produce  good  results  when  used 
to  the  exclusion  of  grain  in  other  forms. 


A  Sl\  HI  SillOEiU-IIKN  FAKH. 

cannot  state,  but  as  only  one  coat  of  plaster 
will  answer  the  purpose,  the  cost  should 
not  be  great.  The  use  of  whitewash  will 
then  keep  the  walls  clean  and  all  the  cracks 
can  be  filled  in  by  that  means.  We  be- 
lieve that  the  increased  number  of  eggs  that 
will  be  secured  by  plastering  the  hen 
house  will  pay  for  the  plastering.  If 
twenty-five  hens  are  kept,  one  dozen  eggs 
from  each  hen,  in  addition  to  the  regular 
number,  will  more  than  pay  the  expense. 
All  know  how  difficult  it  is  to  get  into  the 
cracks,  to  destroy  lice  in  summer,  but  with 
plastered  and  smooth  walls  such  work  will 
bi  much  easier  and  better  performed. 


A  HUGE  DUCK  FARM. 

Mr.  James  Ranking,  the  extensive  duck 
raiser  of  South  Easton,  Mass.,  writes  the 
Weekly  Sun  :  "We  have  hatched  about 
10.000  ducklings  this  season,  about  half  of 
which  have  already  gone  to  market.  We 
market  them  at  ten  weeks  old.  The  birds 
weigh  about  seven  pounds  at  that  age.  We 
have  just  weighed  one  eleven  weeks  old 
that  tipped  the  scales  at  eight  and  a  half 
pounds.  The  mortality  is  very  slight  with 
us,  seldom  reaching  two  per  cent.  With 
chicks  the  present  season  it  has  not  been 
over  one  per  cent.  Prices  have  been  a  little 
lower  this  season,  owing  to  the  general  de- 
pression. 


BUFF  LEGHORNS. 

Referring  to  Buff  Leghorns  and  their 
color,  a  reader  at  Brooklyn,  Fa.,  writes  us 
on  the  subject  as  follows: 

Will  some  breeder  of  Buff  Leghorns  give 
a  full  description  of  them  as  to  color  in 
both  male  and  female." 

According  to  the  Standard  they  should 
be  of  a  rich,  deep  clear  buff,  and  the  shade 
should  be  uniform,  though  the  tail  is  de- 
scribed as  a  rich  deep  buff  or  copperish 
bronze.  The  under  color  may  be  lighter. 
The  hen  is  the  same  except  that  no  excep- 
tion is  made  in  regard  to  the  tail.  They  are 
like  the  other  varieties  of  Leghorns, in  comb, 
ear-lobes,  etc.,  differing  only  in  color. 


of  insects  and  fungi  on  trees  and  plants,  it 
was  a  great  step  forward.  It  is  no  less  a 
very  efficient  and  valuable  aid  to  the  pout 
tryman,  as  well  as  to  the  fruit  grower.  A 
somewhat  thin  whitewash  can  be  applied 
with  its  use,  thus  doing  away  with  the 
tedious  application  by  the  brush,  and 
the  whitewash  is,  at  the  same  time,  forced 
into  cracks  and  crevices  that  could  not  be 
reached  with  a  brush.  Soapsuds,  from  the 
family  washing,  which  will  destroy  lice  il 
strongly  alkalized  with  soap  or  carbonate 
of  soda,  or  when  a  can  of  crude  potash  is 
added,  may  be  applied  at  once,  and  with 
only  a  few  minutes'  time  in  labor.  The 
Bordeaux  mixtures,  solutions  of  green  or 
blue  vitriol,  kerosene  emuLsion,  or  any  kind 
of  cheap  insecticide,  can  now  be  used  with 
such  ease  and  efficiency  as  to  make  the 
curse  of  lice  almost  a  thin.;  of  the  past. 
The  loss  to  poultrymen  and  farmers  from 
the  ravages  of  lice  would  prove  to  be  enor- 
mous, if  it  could  be  plainly  shown,  and  a 
saving  in  that  direction  for  one  year  would 
alone  pay  for  the  price  of  a  sprayer.  We 
are  not  advocating  the  claims  of  any  par 
ticular  make,  but  simply  wish  to  show  the 
advantages  of  the  sprayer  as  an  indispens- 
able implement  in  poultry  raising,  as  it  may 
be  used  not  only  for  destroying  vermin, 
but  for  disinfecting  the  premises.  As  a 
whitewasher  alone  it  is  labor-saving. 
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FAILURES  IN  HATCHES. 


How  to  Have  a  Correct  Thermom- 
eter— Thermometers  Change 
— Temperature  of  the 
Room — Mr.  Camp- 
bell Gives  Good 
Advice. 

Mr.  J.  L.  Campbell,  West  Elizabeth,  N. 
J.,  who  has  been  kindly  giving  our  readers 
a  series  of  articles  on  hatching,  sends  us 
another  article  this  month  which  will  be 
very  serviceable  to  those  we  desire  to  know 
more  about  thermometers,  where  to  place 
the  thermometer,  on  the  eggs,  the  tempera- 
ture for  hatching,  and  other  valuable  hints. 
We  give  his  views  below  in  full: 

"I  have  been  considerably  entertained  for 
some  time  past  in  reading  the  experience  of 
different  users  of  incubators,  giving  the 
proper  temperature  at  which  eggs  should 
be  kept  in  order  to  secure  a  good  hatch. 
Three  different  parties  can  make  splendid 
hatches  at  98  degrees,  others  at  100,  others 
only  at  101,  and  another  party  keeps  his 
heat  at  107  or  108,  and  can  only  get  good 
strong  chicks  at  106  or  107.  Now,  to  a  per- 
son who  understands  the  reason  forall  this, 
the  matter  is  simple  enough,  but  to  the  no- 
vice it  must  be  simply  bewildering. 

There  are  two  reasons  in  particular  which 
will  account  for  the  great  part  of  this  dif- 
ference of  opinion,  and  I  guess  one  will 
about  balance  the  other,  as  far  as  numbers 
are  concerned.  The  first  reason  is  incorrect 
thermometers.  The  second  is  that  the 
operators  are  mistaken ;  in  place  of  the  ac- 
tual temperature  of  the  live  eggs  they  sim- 
ply take  the  temperature  o£  the  incubator. 
This  may  arise  in  various  ways.  The  ther- 
mometer may  be  resting  on  a  dead  egg,  or 
it  may  be  in  such  position  that  it  does  not 
get  the  full  temperature  of  the  live  eggs. 
Now,  I  assert  (and  I  venture  to  say  that  the 
Editor  will  agree  with  me)  that  no  first, 
class  hatch  was  ever  made  unless  the  live 
eggs  had  been  kept  above  100  for  a  large 
part  of  the  three  weeks,  correct  Fahrenheit 
scale,  and  I  should  be  willing  to  wager  that 
I  have  wasted  more  eggs  trying  to  hatch  be- 
low 100  degrees  than  any  man  in  the  United 
Staftes.  I  never  in  my  life  made  a  good 
hatch  unless  the  eggs  were  above  100.  To 
be  sure,  some  eggs  will  hatch  if  the  heat  is 
kept  below  100  slightly,  but  they  are  very 
few  and  far  between,  and  only  hatch  because 
some  germs  are  so  vigorous  that  it  seems 
almost  impossible  to  kill  them.  In  this 
connection  it  will  no  doubt  be  interesting 
to  a  great  many  readers  to  have  a  little  dis- 
course on  thermometers. 

In  the  first  place,  many  people  suppose 
they  have  correct  standard  Fahrenheit  ther- 
mometers, while  as  a  matter  of  fact  very 
few  standard  thermometers  are  ever  sold; 
that  is,  real  genuine,  absolutely  correct 
standard  scale,  and  the  reason  is  that  very 
few  people  would  think  of  paying  the  price 
which  it  is  actually  worth  to  make  one. 
Those  usually  sold  as  standard  are  only 
approximately  correct.  They  sell  all  the 
way  from  three  to  ten  dollars  each,  and  are 
made  simply  by  scaling  them  from  one  that 
is  correct. 

TO  MAKE  A   CORRECT  THERMOMETER. 

To  make  a  perfectly  correct  standard 
thermometer,  which  would  be  absolutely 
correct  at  all  points,  from  zero  to  212,  is  a 
very  delicate  and  costly  operation.  The 
maker  might  spoil  a  hundred  in  trying  to 
get  one  exactly  right.  Let  us  see  how  it  is 
done.  The  first  thing  of  all  is  to  get  a  cor- 
rect tube.  This  must  have  a  perfectly  uni- 
form bore  throughout  its  entire  length.  To 
get  this  a  tube  is  selected  and  a  thread  of 
mercury,  about  an  inch  or  more  in  length, 
is  placed  in  the  bore.  It  is  then  kept  at  a 
perfectly  uniform  temperature  ane*.  this 
thread  is  passed  along  the  bore  and  very 
carefully  measured  in  every  part,  and  in 
case  the  mercury  remains  exactly  the  same 
length  in  all  parts  of  the  tube  it  will  an- 
swer, but  if  not  it  must  be  rejected  and 
another  tried  until  one  is  found  that  is  cor- 
rect. The  tube  must  then  be  filled,  sealed 
up,  and  laid  away  for  a  number  of  years  ; 
that  is,  if  it  is  desired  to  remain  correct 
after  it  is  made.  The  next  part  of  the 
operation  is  to  scale  it.  To  do  this,  two 
uoints  must  be  marked  on  the  tube.  In 


the  Fahrenheit  scale  this  two  points  are 
zero  and  the  boiling  point ;  either  that  or 
the  boiling  point  and  the  freezing  point.  In 
other  words,  thirty-two  and  212  degrees. 
The  freezing  point  is  usually  thirty-two 
degrees,  but  is  in  reality  the  melting  point 
of  ice,  which  is  always  exactly  the  same. 
It  would  be  impossible  to  get  the  exact  de- 
gree if  taken  at  the  congealing  point,  be- 
cause this  would  vary  constantly.  The 
two  points  thus  obtained  are  marked  on  the 
tube,  and  the  scale  made  by  dividing  them 
from  zero  up  into  212  equal  parts.  To  do 
this  is  a  work  requiring  the  greatest  care, 
and  the  nicest  skill  and  the  cost  therefore 
has  to  be  charged  accordingly,  but  a  ther- 
mometer so  made  is  as  absolutely  correct 
as  it  would  be  possible  to  make  one.  This 
one  can  then  he  used  to  make  others  with- 
out so  much  trouble,  and  such  others  as  I 
stated  before  are  only  approximately  cor- 
rect. They  are  usually  sold  as  varying  so 
many  lOths  to  form  the  correct  standard. 
Incubator  thermometers  need  not  be  cor- 
rect along  the  entire  length  of  the  scale. 
All  that  is  needed  is  that  they  should  be 
correct  between  the  points  of  100  and  105, 
for  if  an  operator  gets  outside  of  those  two 
points  much  of  the  time  he  will  be  apt  to 
spoil  his  hatch. 

THERMOMETERS  CHANGE. 

Before  an  operator  of  Incubators  should 
decide  that  100,  or  101,  or  any  other  point 
on  the  scale  is  the  proper  degree  for  hatch- 
ing,he  should  be  certain  that  his  thermome- 
ter is  absolutely  correct.  It  may  have 
been  correct  when  first  made,  but  after  a 
few  years'  use  it  may  be  several  degrees 
wrong.  I  have  known  them  to  change  as 
much  as  two  degrees.  There  are  several 
ways  of  testing  by  which  any  one  can  tell  if 
they  have  correct  thermometers.  The  best 
plan,  of  course,  is  to  pay  five  or  six  dollars 
to  a  reliable  maker  and  get  a  standard 
which  will  be  very  near  correct,  seldom 
more  than  a  fraction  of  a  degree  out  of  the 
way  if  bought  at  the  right  place,  but  for  a 
cheaper  way  proceed  as  follows.  Purchase 
a  clinical  thermometer.  They  can  be  bought 
from  $1.25  upwards.  Then  when  neither 
cold  or  hot,  but  just  feeling  comfortable, 
place  it  in  the  mouth,  under  the  tongue, 
hold  it  there  for  five  or  six  minutes,  keep- 
ing the  mouth  tightly  closed,  and  if  correct 
it  will  then  register  about  ninety-eight, 
usually  half  a  degree  more.  Different  peo- 
ple vary  in  temperature,  and  the  same  per- 
son at  different  times,  but  as  a  general 
thing  it  will  be  as  above  stated  in  case  the 
thermometer  is  correct.  The  next  thing  to 
do  is  to  test  your  Incubator  thermometers 
with  this  one.  To  do  so  get  a  bucket  of 
warm  water,  place  all  the  thermometers  in 
it,  and  keep  stirring  the  water  rapidly  until 
they  indicate  100,  then  place  in  the  clinical, 
and  if  it  goes  to  100  the  others  are  correct, 
provided  they  all  stand  alike.  Then  try 
them  again  at  105.  It  will  be  best,  how- 
ever, to  test  each  one  carefully  by  itself, 
comparing  with  the  clinical.  If  this  is 
carefully  done  you  will  know  that  your 
thermometers  are  correct  enough  for  prac- 
tical work,  as  none  of  them  will  be  apt  to 
be  over  one  degree  out  of  the  way. 

A-N  OTHER  METHOD. 

Another  and  a  better  plan  is  to  purchase 
a  good  weather  or  dairy  thermometer,  no 
matter  which  so  the  scale  runs  from  zero 
to  212,  or  higher.  Then  proceed  as  follows 
to  test  it.  Get  some  ice  and  pound  it  up 
fine,  or  in  winter  use  snow  if  there  is  any. 
Take  an  old  tin  can,  punch  a  hole  in  the 
bottom,  place  the  thermometer  in  this  can, 
and  then  pack  the  pounded  ice  or  snow 
around  the  bulb  and  the  stem,  (as  far  up  as 
thirty-two  must  be  covered).  The  can 
must  be  where  the  ice  will  melt,  which  it 
will  do  as  long  as  the  atmosphere  is  above 
thirty-two.  Allow  it  to  stand  for  fifteen  or 
tw»nty  22icutes  in  the  melting  ice,  and  if 
now  the  thermometer  is  correct  the  mercury 
will  stand  exactly  at  thirty-two,  as  that  is 
the  melting  point  of  ice,  and  never  varies  a 
particle  under  any  circumstances,  for  it  is 
always  the  same  summer  or  wiDter,  and 
just  whatever  your  thermometer  varies 
from  thirty-two  while  it  is  in  the  melting 
ice  will  show  what  it  varies  from  the  correct 
Fahrenheit  scale  at  that  point.  To  get  the 
boiling  point  proceed  as  follows :  A  tester 
can  be  made  out  of  two  tin  fruit  cans,  a 
quart  and  a  pint  can.  The  quart  can  must 
hold  water,  and  the  pint  can  must  have  a 
hole  in  the  bottom,  or  rather  a  row  of  holes 


around  it,  above  the  bottom.  Place  the 
small  inside  the  large  can,  the  thermome- 
ter inside  the  small  can,  then  place  some 
water  in  the  can.  The  water  must  not 
touch  the  bulb  of  thermometer.  Then  take 
a  cloth,  and  cut  a  hole  so  as  to  allow  it  to 
go  over  the  thermometer  closely,  so  as  to 
not  let  the  steam  escape  too  rapidly.  Now 
set  the  can  on  the  stove,  or  any  place  where 
you  can  make  the  water  boil  rapidly.  As 
soon  as  the  cans  fill  with  steam  the  ther- 
mometer will  rise  to  212;  that  is,  if  it  .is 
correct,  but  if  incorrect  it  will  vary  more 
or  less  from  that  point.  It  would  make  a 
more  exact  test,  in  case  the  cans  were  deep 
enough,  to  cover  the  stem  of  the  thermome- 
ter clear  up  to  212,  but  the  variation  caused 
by  having  the  stem  exposed  will  be  very 
slight,  as  the  steam  rising  up  will  keep  it 
pretty  warm  and  prevent  it  affecting  the 
test  to  any  extent.  Now  you  have  the  two 
points,  thirty-two  and  212,  and  if  your  ther- 
mometer is  not  more  than  a  degree  wrong 
it  is  correct  enough,  but  if  it  is  you  must 
make  allowance.  Of  course  you  will 
make  allowance  anyway  in  testing  others 
with  it.  The  next  thing  to  do  is  to  find  out 
if  it  is  practically  correct  between  the 
above  two  points.  To  do  this  place  the 
thermometer  in  ice  again,  and  run  the  mer- 
cury down.  By  giving  it  a  smart  jerk  you 
can  detach  a  part  of  the  column  of  mer- 
cury, which  should  be  about  an  inch  long. 
Then  by  iuclining  the  thermometer,  and 
shaking  it,  you  can  pass  this  along  and  mea- 
sure all  parts  of  the  bore,  and  if  it  measures 
the  same  by  the  scale  all  along  you  will 
have  a  very  correct  thermometer. 

The  zero  point  in  the  Fahreuheit  scale  is 
obtained  by  mixing  equal  parts  of  sal- 
ammoniac  and  snow,  but  makers  usually 
take  32  and  212,  and  then  graduate  the  scale 
both  ways  from  32.  They  first  divide  be- 
tween 32  and  212,  into  180  equal  parts,  and 
then  graduate  on  down  below  32  as  low  as 
the  scale  runs. 

TO  GET  THE  PROPER  HEAT  OF  THE  EGGS. 

"When  you  have  correct  thermometers 
you  must  be  sure  to  get  the  proper  heat  of 
the  eggs.  This  can  never  be  absolutely 
known  unless  the  thermometer  rests  on  top 
of  live  eggs.  Difference  in  the  incubator 
have  also  much  to  do  with  it.  An  incu- 
bator which  has  top  heat  only  is  more  diffi- 
cult to  get  the  exact  temperature  of  the 
eggs  than  one  which  has  both  top  and  bot- 
tom. A  thermometer  laid  on  top  of  the 
eggs,  in  a  top  heat  machine,  might  register, 
say  105,  drop  it  between  the  same  two  eggs 
pretty  well  towards  the  lower  side  and  it 
might  go  down  to  101,  a  difference  of  four 
degrees.  This  is  caused  by  the  incubator 
being  cold  below  the  eggs.  Such  a  machine 
will  make  good  hatches  if  it  is  properly 
handled,  but  it  is  very  easy  to  spoil  eggs 
with  one  if  you  are  not  careful.  The  bulb 
of  the  thermometer  should  neither  be  on 
top  of  the  eggs,  nor  under  them,  but  should 
be  placed  just  between  two  eggs  about  half 
way  down,  and  the  thermometer  at  the 
start  should  register  101  or  102.  The  top 
of  the  egg  will  then  be  about  102  or  103,  and 
the  bottom  would  not  be  above  100.  For 
the  last  week  the  thermometer  should 
show  104  most  of  the  time,  although  if  you 
have  a  good  lot  of  eggs  it  will  be  hard  to 
prevent  it  going  to  106,  unless  a  great  deal 
of  ventilation  is  given,  but  if  it  is  kept 
down  to  105  a  good  hatch  will  be  obtained, 
while  107  for  some  time  would  do  no  harm, 
as  the  eggs  would  not  be  above  106. 

With  an  incubator  which  has  both  top 
and  bottom  heat  the  result  would  be  dif- 
ferent. In  such  an  incubator  there  would 
be  little  difference  between  the  top  and  bot- 
tom of  the  eggs,  none  at  all  in  fact  to 
amount  to  anything,  so  that  in  such  a  ma- 
chine the  heat  must  never  be  allowed  to  go 
above  105.  Understand  now  that  I  mean 
the  actual  heat  of  the  live  eggs,  not  the 
heat  of  the  incubator,  because  the  eggs 
could  be  105  and  the  incubator  not  over  95. 
An  incubator  can  be  tilled  with  good  eggs 
and  a  good  hatch  made  without  ever  test- 
ing the  eggs  or  paying  any  attention  to 
whether  the  thermometer  is  on  live  eggs  or 
not,  but  when  it  is  done  it  would  simply  be 
accidental.  Ten  hatches  would  be  spoiled 
by  that  method  of  running  wliere  one 
would  be  obtained,  so  that  no  attention 
should  be  paid  to  those  people  who  advise 
just  letting  the  eggs  alone.  They  get  good 
hatches  sometimes,  but  more  often  they  do 
not  Unfertile  eggs  must  be  carefully 
tested  out,  and  theu  great  care  must  be 


used  to  see  tint  you  always  have  ther- 
mometers on  live  eggs,  and  by  keeping  th« 
heat  as  above  stated  a  good  hatch  will  al- 
ways be  obtained  if  the  eggs  are  good,  and 
if  not  something  else  than  the  temperature 
will  be  at  fault. 

TEMPERATURE  OF  THE  ROOM. 

A  very  warm  room  is  a  poor  place  iD 
which  to  make  a  good  hatch.  The  reason 
is  that  although  you  may  keep  the  eggs 
exactly  right,  the  air  circulates  so  slowly 
through  the  incubator  that  the  chicks  suffer 
for  want  of  oxygen.  If  I  was  to  say  just 
what  temperature  is  best  I  should  place  it 
at  80  degrees.  This  will  just  give  ample 
circulation,  and  prevent  any  injurious 
draughts,  but  when  the  room  gets  up  to  95 
aud  over  you  have  practically  no  circu- 
lation at  all.  When  the  chicks  come  out 
they  will  be  very  langui,!,  lay  around,  and 
sleep  for  a  couple  of  days,  and,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  are  not  as  healthy  aud  strong  as 
when  hatched  in  a  cooler  room.  When  the 
room  is  eold  most  operators  are  apt  to  give 
too  much  ventilation,  aud  thus  keep  an  un- 
even temperature,  but  I  should  much  pre- 
fer a  cold  to  a  hot  room.  Tou  must  keep 
the  eggs  right  in  either  case  to  get  a  good 
hatch,  but  in  the  one  you  can  get  all  the 
oxygen  you  need,  and  in  the  other  you  can- 
not. Too  much  ventilation  is  just  as  bad 
as  too  little,  as  far  as  a  good  percentage  of 
chicks  is  concerned,  but  I  should  prefer  to- 
raise  the  chicks  that  were  hatched  where 
the  ventilation  was  too  great  in  place  of 
those  where  it  was  too  little,  chicks  will 
pant  aud  struggle  in  the  incubator  on  a  hot 
day,  while  on  a  cold  day  they  will  not,even 
though  the  temperature  may  be  some  de- 
grees higher.  This,  aifd  the  fact  that  the 
germs  are  not  so  vigorous,  is  the  reason, 
that  as  good  hatches  are  not  usually  made 
in  the  summer  months  as  earlier  or  later  in 
the  season." 

Mr.  Campbell,  as  we  have  before  stated, 
has  devoted  a  lar  je  share  of  his  time  for 
twenty  years  in  investigating  the  subject  of 
artificial  information,  and  is  a  manufac- 
turer whose  machines  have  been  used  in  all 
sections.  We  advise  our  readers  to  retain 
his  letters  and  read  them  carefully,  a  very 
valuable  article  appearing  last  month. 


BOTTLE  DRINKING  FOUNTAIN. 

An  inexpensive  drinking-fountain  may 
be  made  by  fastening  an  ordinary  quart 
bottle  to  a  board,  as  shown  in  the  illustra- 
tion, A  being  the  board  and  B  B  the  clamps 
which  hold  the  bottle  in  place.  A  hook,  or 
loop,  at  the  top  of  the  board  will  serve  to 
hang  the  bottle  to  the  wall  of  the  poultry 


BOTTLE  DRIXKING-FOUNTAIN. 

house.  A  piece  of  wire  should  be  attached 
to  the  mouth  of  the  bottle,  to  prevent  the 
bottle  from  resting  on  the  bottom  of  the 
drinking-pan  underneath.  Fill  the  bottle 
with  water,  turn  it  upside  down  in  the 
pan,  and  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere 
will  prevent  the  water  from  flowing  out  of 
the  bottle  only  as  it  is  lowered  by  the 
drinking  of  the  water  by  the  fowls.  If 
preferred,  the  clamps  (B  B)  may  be 
attached  to  a  post  or  to  the  wall,  and  the 
bottle  removed  from  th»  clamps  wheD 
filled.  The  design  is  from  Mr.  A.  G.  Rich- 
ard, 12  East  69th  St.,  New  York  City. 
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SOME  CHOICE  PRIZES. 

Spratt's  Patent  have  decided  to  offer  gold 
prizes  at  tbe  next  New  York  show,  to  be 
held  at  Madison  Square  Garden,  to  the  ex- 
tent of  $200. 

These  prizes  will  prove  a  rare  drawing 
card  for  breeders  of  these  varieties,  and 
should  bring  out  an  extra  large  display. 

They  will  be  divided  into  twenty  prizes' 
of  $  10.00  each,  as  follows : 

$10.00  for  the  best  Light  or  DarkBrahma, 
hatched  in  1894- 

$10.00  for  the  best  Cochin,  any  color, 
hatched  in  1894. 

$10.00  for  the  best  Langsban,  any  color, 
hatched  in  1894. 

$10.00  for  the  best  Plymouth  Rock,  any 
color,  hatched  in  1894. 

$10.00  for  the  best  Wyandotte,  any  color, 
hatched  in  1894. 

$10.00  for  the  best  Leghorn,  any  variety, 
batched  in  1894. 

$10.00  for  the  best  Minorca,  any  color, 
hatched  in  1894. 

$10.00  for  the  best  Andalusian,  hatched  in 
1894. 

$10.00  for  the  best  bird  of  any  of  the 
French  breeds  hatched  in  1894. 

$10.00  for  the  best  Polish,  any  color, 
hatched  in  1S94. 

$10.00  fur  the  best  Standard  Game,  any 
color,  hatched  in  1894. 

$10.00  for  the  best  Indian  Game,  any 
color,  hatched  in  1894. 

$10.00  for  the  best  Dorking,  anv  color, 
hatched  in  1894. 

$10.00  for  the  best  Hamburg,  any  color, 
hatched  in  1894. 

$10.00  for  the  best  Bird,any  other  variety, 
batched  iu  1S94. 

$10.00  for  the  best  Standard  Game  Ban- 
tam, any  color,  hatched  in  1S94. 

$10 .00  for  the  best  Cochin  Bantam,  any 
eolor,  hatched  in  1894. 

$10.00  for  the  best  Bantam,  any  other 
vanetv,  hatched  in  1894. 

$10.00  for  the  best  Pair  of  Ducks,  any 
Variety,  hatched  in  1S94. 

$10.00  for  the  Heaviest  Bird,  any  variety, 
hatched  in  1894. 


SOME  POINTS  ON  FEEDING. 

There  is  perhaps  more  waste  on  the  part 
of  poultrymen  than  by  any  other  class,  and 
though  this  waste  is  not  willful,  yet  it  oc- 
curs nevertheless.  Much  of  the  waste  in 
one  direction  is  as  a  compensation  for  waste 
somewhere  else.  The  effort  to  repair  a 
damage  or  loss  by  reason  of  some  unfore- 
seen mistake  leads  to  waste  elsewhere, 
until  every  department  contains  its  leak, 
from  which,  during  the  course  of  a  year, 
the  sum  total  is  quite  large.  The  greatest 
waste  is  in  having  no  system  of  feeding.  A 
particular  kind  of  grain  is  fed  day  after 
day,  without  a  change  or  variation  in  any 
manner,  and  the  fowls  apparently  thrive 
on  such  diet,  eating  all  of  the  food,  and 
leaving  none  to  be  wasted,  but  the  poultry- 
man  does  not  see  the  waste  of  eggs  that 
occurs  simply  because  the  hens  are  unable 
to  produce  them  on  account  of  a  lack  of 
certain  elements  that  are  not  contained  in 
the  food  allowed.  A  little  consideration 
given  the  matter  of  feeding,  though  it 
might  lead  to  a  slight  increase  iu  the  ex- 
penditure, would  add  much  more  to  the 
receipts, and  the  whole  of  the  food  is  wasted 
because  the  poultryman  continues  to  feed 
perhaps  only  corn  or  some  other  food  ex- 
clusively. 

Neglect  to  repair  the  poultry  house,  so  as 
to  render  it  comfortable  for  the  hens,  leads 
to  waste,  and  a  rapid  one,  because  it  is 
seldom  noticed  until  much  damage  is  done. 
The  streams  of  air  call  for  more  food  to 
supply  the  warmth  of  body,  and  the  poul- 
try man's  economy  in  attempting  to  make 
the  old  house  do  service  without  necessary 
repairs  wastes  his  food,  his  labor,  and  his 
prospective  supply  of  eggs.  Tbe  neglect 
to  do  his  part  calls  for  a  neglect  by  the 
hens,  and  he  is  the  one  who  must  foot  the 
losses.  Imperfect  preparations  for  supply- 
ing the  food  and  water,  and  failure  to  clean 
the  houses,  are  also  sources  of  waste,  be* 
cause  they  call  for  and  entail  useless  waste 
in  the  other  quarters. 

Attempting  to  make  the  scrub  hens  pay, 
when  it  costs  but  a  dollar  or  two  to  procure 
a  male,  and  improve  the  stock,  is  a  kind  of 
waste  that  is  in  no  manner  excusable,  for 
it  is  one  of  the  most  common,  and  each 
year's  experience  teaches  the  difference  be- 
tween good  and  inferior  stock  by  simple 
comparison  with  the  fowls  in  the  yard  of 
some  more  enterprising  neighbor.  To  waste 
the  time  on  scrub  hens  ends  with  disgust 
after  a  short  time,  the  farmer  being  dis- 
couraged over  results  that  should  have  been 
better,  and  which  he  ascribes  te>  the  busi- 
ness, when  in  fact  his  own  willful  waste  of 
time  and  food,  by  a  system  of  extravagant 
iconomy,  has  entailed  loss. 


There  is  a  waste  in  not  procuring  that 
which  saves  time,  labor,  and  food, and  every 
ounce  of  food  saved,  or  time  that  would  be 
lost,  is  so  much  on  the  profit  side  of  the  ac- 
counts, and  is  equivalent  to  actual  cash  re- 
ceived, no  matter  in  what  shape  it  may  be. 

In  the  matter  of  feeding,  let  us  look  at 
methods,  and  endeavor  to  draw  some  con- 
clusion in  regard  to  the  causes  of  failure. 
When  the  hens  do  not  lay,  there  is  certainly 
a  cause;  but  so  many  causes  are  in  the  way 
that  to  select  the  particular  one  is  a  diffi- 
cult undertaking,  as  it  demands  not  only 
practical  experience  but  considerable 
theorizing.  Leaving  aside  the  fact  that  a 
fowl  may  be  sick  or  not  properly  housed, 
the  main  consideration  is  its  condition. 
The  kind  of  food  to  be  supplied  depends  on 
tbe  bodily  condition  of  the  fowl,  and  the 
hardest  part  of  the  work  of  management  is 
to  properly  observe  each  fowl  in  order  to 
judge  of  its  condition,  and  thus  learn  how 
to  feed  for  eggs.  To  feed  a  fowl  for  market 
is  very  simple,  but  as  the  laying  hen  is  a 
producer,  like  the  cow,  the  object  iu  giving 
her  a  plaee  on  the  farm  is  not  so  much  in 
making  her  valuable  in  the  amount  of  meat 
on  her  body  as  to  have  her  produce  eggs. 
When  the  attempt  is  made  to  have  the  hen 
produce  both  meat  and  eggs  she  will  fail  as 
a  producer;  but  as  she  is  both  a  meat  pro- 
ducer and  an  egg  producer,  the  skill  of  de- 
riving either  the  one  or  the  other  lies  with 
the  farmer,  and  the  work  of  the  hen  will  be 
according  to  his  management.  The  farmer 
knows  that  an  egg  is  almost  complete  in 
itself.  This  fact  is  made  plain  because  he 
knows  that  the  egg  will  bring  forth  a  live 
chick,  complete  in  itself,  with  boues,down, 
fat,  lean  meat,  blood  and  cartilage.  The 
chick  could  not  be  produced  from  the  egg 
unless  the  egg  contained  all  the  nitrogen, 
carbon  and  mineral  matter  essential  to  the 
production  of  a  living  creature.  Unless  the 
hen  can  secure  the  materials  to  store  in  the 
eggs  laid  by  her,  she  will  be  incapable  of 
fulfilling  her  duty.  The  mistake  mostly 
made  by  the  farmer  is  in  supplying  her 
with  an  abundance  of  one  material  and  an 
insufficiency  of  another.  When  the  food  is 
mostly  grain  the  hen  is  supplied  with  an 
excess  of  carbonaceous  matter,  a  small 
proportion  of  nitrogen  and  almost  no  min- 
eral matter,a8  grain  is  deficient  in  minerals. 
The  consequence  is  that  the  hen  supplies 
first  her  own  bodily  requirements.produces 
an  egg  whenever  there  is  an  accumulation 
of  the  needed  elements,  and  finally  ceases  to 
lay  altogether. 

When  a  hen  receives  food  consisting  of 
grain  mostly,  any  excess  of  carbon  is  stored 
on  the  frame  of  her  body  as  fat.  This  fat 
accumulates  until  she  is  so  clogged  with  it 
as  to  render  the  passage  of  an  egg  very 
difficult,  while  all  the  reproductive  organs 
are  disorganized.  Fatty  degeneracy  of  the 
liver  and  heart,  apoplexy  and  indigestion 
result.  She  has  been  fed  liberally  and 
well  cared  for,  but  she  has  not  been  fed 
properly  for  eggs.  Her  owner  should  have 
fed  her  on  a  variety,  noting  her  condition, 
and  withheld  any  food  that  caused  a  pre- 
dominance of  fat,  thus  feeding  her  in  a 
manner  to  have  her  at  all  times  in  good  lay 
mg  condition. 


INCUBATORS  OR  HENS. 

The  more  hens  that  begin  to  set  from 
October  until  March,  the  greater  the  num- 
ber of  broilers  secured  and  the  higher  the 
prices,  as  from  March  1st  to  May  15th  is  the 
period  when  the  broilers  are  iu  demand. 
Unfortunately,  the  hen  cannot  be  com- 
pelled to  do  duty  as  a  mother  until  she  is 
so  inclined,  and  no  time  can  be  relied  on, 
so  far  as  she  is  concerned.  But  as  some 
hens  will  begin  to  set  early,  and  some  of 
our  readers  will  try  to  have  them  hatch 
and  raise  broods,  it  is  not  too  soon  to  give 
a  few  hints  as  to  the  best  mode  of  caring 
for  the  chicks.  It  must  be  kept  in  view 
that  winter  is  an  unnatural  period  for 
raising  chicks,  and  the  farmer  must  be 
willing  to  give  some  of  his  time  to  the  hen 
and  brood  or  she  will  hatch  them  only  to 
lose  them  one  by  one. 

Do  not  put  eggs  under  a  hen  until  you 
have  endeavored  to  select  such  as  you  be- 
lieve are  the  best  for  the  purpose.  True, 
no  one  can  judge  of  the  fertility  of  an  egg 
until  the  chick  within  has  developed  for 
four  or  five  days,  but  something  will  be 
gained  by  discarding  all  imperfect  eggs. 
The  very  large  eggs,  small  eggs  or  blem- 


ished eggs,  should  not  be  used.  Select  eggs 
of  normal  size,  uniform  in  appearance  and 
as  free  from  defects  as  possible.  Make  the 
nest  in  a  warm  place,  give  the  hen  only 
room  sufficient  to  permit  her  to  eat,  drink 
and  dust  herself,  and  do  not  disturb  her 
more  than  possible.  Feed  her  on  a  variety, 
but  keep,  corn  and  wheat  where  she  can 
help  herself.  When  the  chicks  hatch,  take 
them  to  the  house  until  the  hen  has  finished 
her  work,  and  then  place  her  in  a  clean, 
new,  warm  nest,  and  give  her  the  chicks 
after  dark. 

Do  not  feed  the  chicks  for  twenty-four 
hours  after  they  are  hatched,  as  they  only 
need  rest,  but  give  the  hen  all  the  corn  sue 
wishes.  Keep  the  hen  and  chicks  in  some 
covered  place,  as  dampness  is  fatal  to 
chicks,  and  do  not  allow  her  to  carry  them 
about.  A  small  space,  if  dry  and  warvi,  is 
sufficient.  The  first  feed  of  the  chicks 
should  be  rolled  oats,  five  times  a  day,  with 
one  feed  of  stale  bread  dipped  in  milk  and 
squeezed  dry.  After  the  first  week  give 
them  anything  they  will  eat,  and  omit  the 
rolled  oats,  substituting  screenings  and 
cracked  corn.  Water  must  be  given  in  a 
manner  to  prevent  only  of  their  bills  reach- 
ing it,  or  they  will  become  wet,  chilled  and 
die.  Do  not  suppose  that,  because  the 
chicks  are  large  aud  ready  to  wean,  they 
are  safe.  Such  a  plan  will  do  for  summer, 
but  in  winter  the  chicks  must  be  kept 
warm,  well  fed  and  carefully  guarded  un- 
til they  go  to  market,  which  will  be  when 
they  weigh  one  and  one-half  pounds  each. 
Make  the  hen  stay  with  them  as  long  as 
possible,  and  let  the  main  object  be,  both 
day  and  night,  to  keep  them  warm  and  dry. 

On  the  broiler  farms  the  work  by  the 
artificial  process  begins  late  in  the  year 
when  hens  have  abandoned  the  nests  (ex- 
cept to  lay)  and  the  hatching  with  the  in- 
cubator extends  until  March,  by  which 
time  the  hens  will  begin  the  work  of  hatch- 
ing. There  are  certain  rules  observed  on 
all  well-regulated  broiler  farms  which  may 
appear  strange,  but  which  are  necessary. 
First,  no  hens  are  kept,  the  eggs  being  all 
purchased.  This  is  done  in  order  to  avoid 
lice  and  disease,  as  any  attendant,  passing 
into  yards  that  contain  fowls  may  bring 
disease  into  the  brooder  house  on  the  soles 
of  his  shoes.  True,  the  purchased  eggs  are 
not  always  reliable,  but  thev  are  the  best 
to  be  had.  Second,  all  the  chicks  are  raised 
indoors.  On  the  broiler  farms  a  house 
seveuty-five  feet  long,  heated  with  hot 
water  pipes,  is  expected  to  hold  1,500 
chicks,  and  in  severe  weather  they  are 
never  allowed  in  the  yards.  In  fact  the 
yards  are  only  5x12  feet  each,  and  as  many 
as  100  chicks  are  put  together.  A  brooder 
house,  with  all  the  necessary  yards,  need 
not  occupy  more  than  a  space  of  25x75  feet 
— less  than  a  lawn  lot.  And  this  is  actually 
done,  nearly  thirty  such  houses  being  in 
one  town  alone,  making  it  exclusively  a 
winter  business  of  broiler-raising,  no  hens 
being  kept  on  some  of  the  places. 

While  we  desire  an  interest  taken  in  ar- 
tificial incubation,  yet  we  would  not  ad- 
vise readers  to  venture  into  the  investment 
in  large  buildings  and  appliances,  for  the 
parties  who  raise  broilers  meet  with  re- 
verses sometimes,  and  experience  is  neces- 
sary. What  should  be  done,  however,  is 
to  begin  with  a  small  iDcubator  and 
brooder  and  learn.  We  suggest  the  ex- 
periments be  made  in  the  fall  or  winter  be- 
cause it  is  at  those  seasons  of  the  year  that 
the  greatest  number  of  reverses  will  be 
met,  and  if  you  are  to  learn  and  succeed 
the  drawbacks  will  do  more  to  instruct 
than  all  the  theories  and  lessons  that  can 
be  derived  from  outside  sources.  Jvo  one 
without  experience  can  go  into  the  broiler 
business  on  the  artificial  system  and  suc- 
cess attend  him  the  first  year  any  more 
than  he  can  go  into  some  other  pursuit 
with  which  he  has  no  acquaintance;  hence, 
in  order  to  learn,  one  must  begiu  in  a  small 
way,  expect  disappointment  at  times,  but 
be  prepared  to  persevere  aud  overcome  all 
obstacles,  and  in  the  end  he  will  make  a 
good  profit  from  the  labor  and  capital  in- 
vested. 

LEAVES  AND  DRY  DIRT. 

Prepare  a  place  in  which  to  store  dry 
dirt,  and  another  for  leaves.  Rake  up  all 
the  leaves  you  can  and  have  them  for  use 
on  the  poultry  house  floors  in  winter. 
Hens  are  always  willing  to  work  in  leaves, 
and  if  a  few  grains  of  wheat  are  scattered 


in  the  leaves  the  hens  will  keep  themselves 
busy.  The  leaves  and  dirt,  when  cleared 
off  the  floor,  can  be  used  as  absorbents  in 
the  manure  heap,  and  will  greatly  aid  in 
preventing  loss  of  valuable  fertilizing  ele- 
ments ;  but  first  of  all,  use  them  in  the 
poultry  house.  Considering  the  uses  to 
which  leaves  may  be  applied,  in  absorbing' 
liquids,  rendering  the  quarters  clean  and 
of  themselves  adding  something  to  the  ma- 
nure heap,  we  know  of  no  way  in  which 
labor  can  be  better  applied  than  in  then 
collection  and  storage.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  dry  dirt.  When  winter  comes  on 
rnd  the  ground  and  buildings  are  damp, 
the  dry  dirt  on  the  floors  will  absorb  much 
dampness  and  also  assist  in  destroying 
odors.  A  poultry  house  floor  well  littered 
with  leaves,  after  an  inch  of  dirt  has  been 
applied,  will  be  fifty  per  cent  warmer  and 
more  comfortable  than  a  naked  floor,  as  the 
leaves  serve  to  prevent  cold  drafts  of  air 
along  the  floor  aud  from  the  little  openings 
near  the  ground.  You  will  not  be  able  to 
secu  e  too  many  of  them,  and  a  place 
should  be  made  for  them  where  they  will 
be  at  all  times  dry  and  ready  for  use. 

HOW  MANY  HENS  IN  A  HOUSE  ? 

Just  how  many  hens  should  be  kept  in  a 
poultry  house  containing  a  certain  number 
of  square  feet  depends  largely  upon 
whether  the  hens  are  laying  or  being  fatten 
for  market,  as  well  as  their  ages,  for  pul- 
lets that  are  not  laying  will  not  need  as 
much  space  as  the  layers.  Much  of  the 
benefits  derived  from  shelter  in  the  winter 
season  is  due  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
poultry  house  is  arranged  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  hens.  The  first  consider- 
ation is  that  the  poultry  house  is  for  the 
hens,  and  not  for  their  owner,  and  the 
second  is  that  the  place  where  the  greatest 
space  is  required  is  on  the  floor,  for  upon 
the  floor,  during  the  day,  the  hens  will 
spend  the  greater  portion  of  their  time,  and 
not  upon  the  roosts. 

It  is  essential  that  the  hens  be  not  en- 
couraged to  go  upon  the  roost  except  to  re- 
main for  the  night.  As  the  hens  are  not 
inclined  to  remain  in  dark  locations  the 
roosts  should  be  placed  as  far  to  the  rear, 
away  from  the  windows,  as  possible,  which 
not  only  partially  shields  them  from 
draughts  that  steal  in  near  the  windows, 
but  serves  to  increase  the  warmth,  aud  con- 
fine it  over  a  smaller  area.  The  nests 
should  be  secluded,  aud  will  be  better  out 
of  the  way  if  under  a  platform,  with  the 
roost  over  the  platform,  than  by  any  other 
arrangement,  and  less  room  will  then  be 
taken  away  from  the  floor.  It  is  usual  to 
allow  a  foot  of  space  on  the  roost  to  each 
hen,  hence  a  roost  ten  feet  long  will  ac- 
commodate ten  hens  without  crowding 
them,  provided  the  hens  are  large,  but,  if 
the  hens  are  small,  twelve  hens  may  be 
allowed.  A  house  10x10  feet  is  the  size  for 
a  dozen  ordinary  fowls,  but  three  feet  of 
space,  at  the  rear,  will  be  utilized  for  nests 
and  roosts,  the  space  on  the  floor  being 
seventy  square  feet,  or  about  six  feet  ol 
floor  space  to  each  hen,  which  she  uses  for 
exercise. 

It  is  proper  to  have  large  windows,  and 
a  door,  on  the  south  (or  southeast)  side, 
but  ventilators  should  be  watched  very 
closely,  as  they  permit  too  much  warmth 
to  escape,  aud  allow  the  cold  air  to  enter. 
We  never  knew  too  much  foul  air  to  be 
present  in  a  poultry  house  in  winter,  and 
find  that  when  the  poultry  house  is 
warm,  snug,  and  close,  the  hens  keep  in 
better  condition,  and  lay  more  eggs.  If  the 
floor  is  well  littered  with  leaves,  cut  straw, 
or  sawdust,  and  the  house  has  plenty  ol 
light,  it  will  be  an  easy  matter  to  induce 
the  hens  to  remain  inside  and  scratch,  but 
if  the  house  is  dark  and  cheerless,  the  hens 
will  seek  the  open  air,  aud  attempt  to  en- 
dure the  cold,  rather  than  to  remain  inside. 
In  arranging  the  interior  of  a  poultry  house 
never  compel  the  hens  to  be  subject  to 
some  kind  of  drawback  for  your  own  con- 
venience. The  house  is  for  their  use,  and 
their  comfort  alone  should  be  the  object. 

OUTSIDE  WHITEWASHING. 

While  whitewash  on  the  walls  of  the 
hen  house  inside' gives  light  and  renders  the 
house  cneerful,  it  is  cheap  enough  to  use 
on  the  outside  as  well.  To  those  who  do 
not  care  to  use  paint  we  will  state  that  if 
they  will  use  whitewash  on  the  outside 
they  will  be  surprised  at  the  neat  appear- 
ance it  will  impart  to  the  henhouse  aud 
fences.  It  may  be  washed  off  some  by  the 
rams,  hut  that  should  be  no  obstacle  to  ita 
use.  as  it  is  easily  and  quickly  applied. 
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HE  SHOOTS  AT  THE  EDITOR. 

J.  G.  BAIED,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

The  July  number  of  the  Poultry 
Keeper  just  arrived  and  eagerly  scanned 
as  usual  for  anything  of  note,  and  that 
means  everything  in  it.  I  value  it  very 
much  indeed,  but  often  have  Ifelt  inclined 
to  kick  at  some  of  your  illustrations  and 
reading  matter,  foryou  cannot  please  every 
one  you  know,  but  as  I  observed  your  meek 
attitude  when  called  to  account  for  errors, 
and  your  defiant  position  when  champion- 
ing your  pet  and  incontrovertible  theories, 
my  heart  just  weakened,  and  I  forgave  you, 
especially  when  I  noted  the  great  poultry 
warrior  that  assailed  you,  but  as  you  al- 
ways come  smiling  up  on  top  I  became 
suspicious,  then  convinced  that  you  re- 
lished it  all,  and  now  I  firmly  believe  that 
it  is  just  as  necessary  to  your  healthy  exist- 
ence as  grit  is  to  a  foul's  gizzard.  But  con- 
sidering everything,  I  cannot  refrain  from 
soundly  berating  you  this  time  for  your 
credulity . 

Right  on  the  front  page  of  this  month's 
Poultry  Keeper,  evidently  having  your 
endorsement,  and  giving  it  great  promi- 
nence, is  an  illustration  of  a  very  enticing 
looking  little  poultry  house,  designed  by 
Mr.  E.  W.  J.  Stewart,  of  Bowles,  Georgia, 
which  costs  only  Hive  dollars.  Oh  I  My! 
what  a  dandy ;  the  cheapest  house  yet  that 
you  ever  had  illustrated  or  described.  Did 
Mr.  Stewart  ever  build  one  of  6uch  design 
and  dimensions,  or  is  he  only  contemplat- 
ing doing  so.  If  the  former  he  might  please 
give  fuller  details  for  the  benefit  of  Poul- 
try Keeper  readers.  Do  you  know,  Mr. 
Editor,  the  material  required  to  construct 
a  house  of  given  size  would  be  a  consider- 
able quantity,  the  amount  of  which  Mr. 
Stewart  entirely  ignores. 

For  his,  and  the  Poultry  Keeper  read- 
er's, benefit,  I  herewith  give  it,  and  which 
will  also  show  that  I  have  taken  great  in- 
terest in  it.  To  begin  with,  would  you  be- 
lieve that  it  would  require  about  five  hun- 
dred square  or  superficial  feet  of  tongued 
and  grooved  boards,  as  follows:  Front, 
75  feet:  roof,  75  feet ;  back,  55  feet;  ends,  80 
feet;  sloping  floor,  70  feet;  measure  box,  12 
feet ;  shelf  in  front,  10  feet ;  coops,  66  feet ; 
nest  16%  feet;  door  batten's,  16  feet ;  strip 
for  supporting  end  of  roosts  at  back,  2% 
feet,  top  and  bottom  of  manure  box,20  feet. 
Total,  493}^  feet.  Then  there  is  the  framing 
of  2x4  material.  For  posts,  three  pieces, 
each  10  feet,  or  30  feet ;  near  posts,  30  feet ; 
ends,  24  feet;  roosts,  30  feet;  or  a  total  of 
114  feet  more,  altogether  being  607}^  feet. 
Next  comes  hardware,  such  as  two  pair 
hinges,  one  pair  hinges  for  near  door  or 
shutter,  and  seven  small  pairs  hinges  for 
coop  doors,  or  ten  hinges  in  all.  Two  small 
bolts  for  front  door,  one  lock  for  same,  and 
one  lock  for  the  near  door  or  shutter. 

Now.Mr.  Editor,  would  you  have  thought 
of  it,  or  did  Mr.  Stewart  ever  dream  that 
such  an  innocent,  unpretentious  structure 
would  need  so  much?  But  hold,  1  am  not 
through  yet.  "What  on  earth  is  he  doing 
with  so  much  roost  space,  viz.,  thirty 
l.neal  feet  for  twelve  or  fifteen  fowls, giving 
tiwo  feet  six  inches  for  every  one  of  the  for- 
mer, and  two  feet  for  the  latter  number, 
without  considering  that  some  might  be  in 
the  numerous  coops  with  which  the  house 
is  provided.  That  is  another  thing  that 
bothered  me  not  a  little  to  know  vvnat  ob- 
ject he  had  in  having  so  many.  Why,  Mr. 
Editor,  if  he  had  one  in  each  coop  that 
would  be  nine  out  of  fifteen,  leaving  six 
just,  one  for  each  roost,  with  one  to  remain 
outside  to  cackle  when  the  sun  rose  to  let 
the  others  know,  for  you  will  observe  there 
are  no  windows  to  let  in  the  light  of  day. 
And — "what  noise  was  that  ?  Why  only  a 
fowl  slipped  off  the  perch  on  going  to  roost, 
and  falling  or  sliding  down  the  sloping 
floor,  fluttering  to  the  bottom  with  a  thump 
into  that  ugly  corner,  and  having  no  foot- 
hold or  poiut  of  vantage  to  regain  its  lost 
position,  it  will  be  forced  to  remain  in  that 
peculiar  place  till  the  attendant  will,  as  he 
may,  can,  might,  could,  would,  or  should 
do,  every  morning,  open  the  back  to  let  the 
manure  drop  out,  and  along  with  it  the 
possibly,  and  almost  certainly,  dead 
chicken  and  there  would  then  be  more 
roost  space  to  let.  His  fowls  must  be 
great  layers,  or  else  very  self  contained,  re- 
quiring ten  nests  for  fifteen  fowls.  I  al- 
ways fancied  one-half  that  number  was 
sufficient,  or  one  for  every  three.  They 
also  must  be  small,  for  illustration  shows 
the  nests  to  be  only  nine  inches  high,  and 
the  length  and  breadth  of  them,  he  says, 
are  twelve  inches.  Now  he  can  only  get 
eleven  inches  in  width  after  he  deducts 
nine  diversions  and  outside  boards  off  ten 
feet.  Now,  I  contend  this  is  entirely  too 
small,  except  for  bantams.  Nests  should 
be  square,  height,  length  and  breadth  just 
the  length  of  Poultry  Keeper,  which  I 
call  the  Poultry  Keeper  nest,  so  as  a 
fowl  can  walk  in  head  first  and  turn  herself 
instead  of  backing  in,  as  she  would  be 
forced  to  do  to  lay  in  a  nest  of  that  width, 
and  she  would  be  forced  to  crawl  in  if  of 
the  height  illustrated.  I  wonder  how  one 
of  his  fowls  would  fatten  in  a  coop  that 
would  not  admit  of  her  standing  erect  or 
holding  her  head  straight  at  least.  As  he 
is  silent  about  the  height  I  must  again  take 
illustration  for  it  and  it  shows  them  only 
one  foot  high.  He  makes  no  reference 
about  wire  netting  for  the  fronts  of  coops, 
which  I  counted  as  covered  with  boards, 
and  if  of  wire  it  will  add  to  the  cost.  Now, 
I  wonder  where  he  can  procure  all  that  ma- 
terial for  five  dollars,  I  know  he  could  not 
do  so  here,  since  the  Lexow  Investigating 
Committee  has  stirred  up  police  circles  so 
much.   Now,  Mr.  Editor,  when  any  one 


gives  Information  to  other  poultrymen  or 
beginners  let  it  be  correct  and  certain,  and 
not  mere  guessing  as  to  cost,  and  I  hope 
this  criticism  will  be  received  in  the  spirit 
it  is  given,  and  also  warn  others  who  con- 
template giving  their  plans  and  specifica- 
tions to  be  careful,  and  have  few  or  no 
errors,  for  he  may  be  certain  to  be  found 
out  as  everything  in  Poultry  Keeper  is 
thoroughly  digested. 

P.  S.  Why  I  find  I  forgot  to  include  nails 
in  the  hardware  listl    Phaw  1  "I'm  sick." 

[Mr.  Baird  should  not  overlook  the  fact 
that  it  is  a  Georgia  design,  where  material 
is  cheap,  and  houses  need  not  be  close. 
Mr.  Stewart  estimated  the  cost  at  §5  for 
materials  only,  and  perhaps  in  his  section 
such  a  house  might  come  near  that  estimate. 
We  admit  the  force  of  Mr.  Baird's  criticism, 
however,  and  give  him  a  vote  of  thanks. 
He  knows  more  about  building  materials 
than  we,  and  it  is  just  such  men  as  he  who 
helps  us  get  at  the  facts.— Ed.] 


THOROUGHBRED  vs.  MONGREL 

J.  A.  TUTTLE,  CHICAGO,  ILLS. 

In  response  to  your  request  for  your 
subscribers'  experiences,  I  thought  I  would 
drop  you  a  few  lines.  There  is  one  thing  I 
would  like  to  know — in  what  respect  is 
the  thoroughbred  so  far  ahead  of  the  mon- 
grel as  far  as  utility  is  concerned?  My  ex- 
perience 60  far  has  been  in  favor  of  the 
mongrel.  Two  years  ago  I  bought  a  dozen 
young  pullets  at  fourteen  cents  per  pound. 
We  killed  some  for  the  table  and  lost  some 
others,  (died  and  strayed).  They  had  no 
care  whatever,  except  to  be  fed  by  servant 
girl,  but  they  kept  on  laying  just  the  same. 
During  the  World's  Fair  I  became  inter- 
ested in  the  chicken  business.  The  first 
thing  I  did  was  to  clean  up  and  give  my 
mongrels  a  clean  and  decent  place  and  com- 
menced to  pay  attention  to  their  feed  my- 
self. I  then  commenced  to  read  such  poul- 
try books  as  I  had  gathered  from  different 
incubator  firms,  and  the  first  thing  I  knew 
I  was  red  hot  for  the  poultry  business,  or 
otherwise  had  the  fever  bad.  In  February 
I  took  the  Poultry  Keeper's  advice  and 
bought  some  thoroughbred  Light  Brahmas, 
rive  females  and  one  male.  I  retained  my 
old  mongrels,  six  hens,  thinking  I  would 
keep  them  for  sitting,  and  it  is  a  good  thing 
I  did,  or  I  would  have  a  very  poor  show- 
ing. 

My  mongrel  eggs  would  hatch  when  the 
Brahmas  would  not  be  fertile,  or  the  chick 
dead  in  the  shell.  Only  three  of  the  mon- 
grels wanted  to  sit,  also  three  of  the 
Brahmas.  From  the  mongrels  I  got 
eighteen  chicks  and  from  the  Brahmas 
twelve  chicks.  I  find  the  former  the  better 
mothers.  They  brought  their  chicks  up, 
commenced  to  lay  for  a  brood  a  week  and 
went  to  sitting  again.  So  far  I  have  lost 
but  one  chick  from  any  cause  except  ,-rats, 
and  two  of  those  from  under  the  hen,  the 
day  after  they  were  born,  and  one  from  her 
coop.  Of  course  they  were  thoroughbreds, 
and  from  the  Light  Brahma.  The  forepart 
of  June  I  had  to  decapitate  one  of  my 
Brahmas  one  morning.  I  noticed  her  wad- 
dling around  like  a  duck.  There  was  a 
large  bunch,  about  the  size  of  your  two 
fists,  at  the  vent.  1  supposed  it  was  egg- 
bound,  so  I  gave  her  a  dose  of  castor  oil, 
and  also  made  an  examination  with  my 
finger,  but  could  not  find  anything.  I  kept 
her  shut  up  for  a  few  days  and  she  seemed 
to  gee  better.  I  let  her  run  again  with  the 
other  fowls  and  I  noticed  in  a  day  or  so  she 
was  much  worse.  In  fact  her  entrails 
were  almost  visible.  It  was  then  that  I 
concluded  she  was  beyond  saving.  I  con- 
cluded the  trouble  came  from  the  cock, 
who  is  a  strapping  big  fellow  and  very 
vigorous. 

I  had  a  peculiar  experience  to-day.  I 
had  just  set  one  of  the  Brahmas.  She  had 
probably  been  on  her  nest  an  hour  when  I 
noticed  her  leave  her  eggs.  I  thought  it 
strange,  so  watched.  She  commenced  to 
stagger  and  then  twist  her  neck  from  side 
to  side.  I  thought  at  first  she  had  twisted 
her  neck  the  same  as  a  human  being  will, 
or  had  a  cramp.  I  took  her  up  in  my  arms 
and  her  head  and  neck  would  fall  to  one 
side  and  she  would  shut  her  eyes.  I  pulled 
her  neck  out  straight  and  stroked  her  neck. 
She  seemed  all  right  and  I  put  her  down. 
She  walked  off  a  few  steps,  looked  around, 
and  then  commenced  to  twitch  her  neck 
again.  As  I  did  not  know  of  anything  else 
I  gave  her  a  dose  of  kerosene,  about  one- 
half  tablespoonful.  She  walked  off  all 
right  and  when  she  got  ready  returned  to 
her  nest.  I  think  kerosene  is  the  greatest 
thing  invented  for  chickens.  When  I  see 
any  of  my  hens  acting  as  if  they  did  not 
feed  well,  and  did  not  do  their  duty,  I  look 
for  lice  and  if  I  don't  find  any  which,  has  so 
far  been  the  case,  I  give  them  nearly  a 
tablespoonful  of  kerosene  and  they  came 
around  all  right  in  a  day  or  so. 
tr  To  make  sure  about  the  lice,  I  give  them 
a  few  drops  of  sweet  oil  on  the  head,  a 
little  under  the  wings,  and  near  the  vent. 
I  think  cleanliness,  a  little  sweet  oil,  and 
kerosene  about  your  chicken  house  and  the 
loss  will  be  very  small. 

Another  thing  I  tried  with  success  was 
white  vaseline.  One  of  my  hens,  during  a 
cold  snap  in  the  early  spring,  thought  she 
would  roost  high  over  the  door.  The  con- 
sequence was  in  the  morning  I  could  hear 
her  breathe  thirty  feet  away.  I  took  her 
in  the  house,  put  her  in  a  warm  place  by 
the  stove  and  gave  her  a  tablespoonful  of 
melted  vaseline,  and  in  three  hours  re- 


peated the  dose.  That  night  she  roosted 
with  the  other  hens,  and  in  two  days  she 
resumed  her  laying.  My  experience  has 
been  a  short  one,  but  I  pick  up  something 
new  each  day  and  get  many  new  points 
each  month  from  the  Poultry  Keeper. 
I  am  satisfied  that  there  is  money  in  the 
poultry  business,  and  before  another  year 
goes  by  I  hope  to  have  a  poultry  farm.  I 
have  been  at  a  disadvantage  this  spring  as 
I  have  not  any  run  for  them.  A  small  shed 
for  a  house  and  a  yard  23x15  feet.  I  feed 
oats  in  the  morning,  table  scraps  at  noon, 
and  meat  about  twice  a  week.  Also  differ- 
ent kinds  of  green  food.  At  times  I  get  a 
beef  liver,  boil  it  for  about  twenty  minutes 
and  chop  it  fine  for  the  chicks.  I  also  mix 
ground  corn  with  the  water  and  flavorwith 
a  little  salt  and  a  pinch  of  pepper  I  have 
five  hens  that  are  now  laying.  The  others 
are  bringing  up  their  young  and  three  sit- 
ting. The  average  from  the  five  hens  is 
three  eggs  per  day.  In  April  I  had  seven 
laying  and  received  150  eggs  or  five  per  day  ; 
May,  with  six  hens,  108";  June,  with  five 
hens,  ninety ;  July  to  date,  five  hens, 
thirty-three.  This  result  is  perfectly  satis- 
factory to  me,  as  the  only  time  I  have  given 
to  their  care  was  a  few  minutes  in  the 
morning  before  leaving  for  my  business, 
and  Sunday  when  I  would  clean  up.  I 
have  not  been  as  successful  in  hatching 
any  chicks  as  I  could  wish.  However,  I 
bave  the  experience,  and  in  another  year 
can  give  a  better  account  of  myself.  I 
think  you  are  about  right  when  you  say 
"Don't  look  for  anything  the  first  year," 
and  that  is  the  reason  I  commenced  this 
year  with  a  small  flock,  wishing  to  see  by 
personal  experience  what  there  was  in  it. 
There  is  a  good  deal  more  I  have  to  learn 
before  I  should  attempt  to  make  a  business 
of  it,  but  I  think  by  the  time  the  winter 
rolls  by  I  will  know  enough  to  commence 
in  a  small  way.  I  thank  you  for  the  good 
advice  which  is  always  to  be  found  in  the 
Poultry  Keeper  and  wish  you  a  long 
and  prosperous  career. 

[The  above  letter  is  excellent,  especially 
for  beginners.  The  Brahmas  will  not  do 
well  on  three  meals  a  day,  and  the  '•  mon- 
grels" may  have  been  good  grades.— Ed.] 

SOME  OF  THE  DIFFICULTIES. 

FRED'K.  BOEDERKER,  MACON,  MO. 

I  am  a  new  subscriber  to  your  ex- 
cellent paper,  and  also  a  beginner  in 
raising  poultry.  In  order  to  make  the 
thing  pay  I  got  an  incubator,  4S0  eggs  ca- 
pacity, built  a  bouse  12x36  feet,  and  cov- 
ered the  same  with  two  thicknesses  of 
water-proof  sheeting.  Everything  being 
ready  I  loaded  the  machme,  and  run  it  ac- 
cording to  directions.  On  the  twenty-first 
day  I  was  rewarded  with  200  chicks,  some 
of  them  weak.  Eggs  were  February  layed, 
and  had  been  6aved  for  two  weeks,  but 
turned  frequently.  Now  I  thought  I 
would  do  better  the  next  time,because  eggs 
would  be  better,  but  it  was  a  mistake,  as  I 
only  hatched  160  chicks.  That  was  rather 
encouraging,  but  I  went  at  it  again,  with 
what  I  supposed  the  best  eggs  of  the  sea- 
son, they  being  May  eggs,  but  got  left 
again,  as  I  got  190  chicks  that  load.  These 
three  hatches  I  run  to  the  best  of  my  ability 
according  to  the  instructions  given  by  the 
Company.  The  heat  varied  from  100  to  105 
degrees  most  of  the  time,  but  once  or  twice 
a  couple  of  trays  reached  107  degrees,  but 
only  for  a  short  time,  for  I  would  turn  the 
light  down  until  it  began  to  come  down 
and  then  turn  it  up  again.  It  never  took 
more  than  two  hours  to  get  it  to  its  right 
temperature.  In  the  third  hatch  the  low- 
est tray  ran  down  to  s«venty-three  degrees 
one  night,  and  then,  on  the  sixteenth  day, 
a  very  hot  day,  it  ran  up  to  110,  and  I  could 
not  cool  it  until  evening.  I  did  not  open 
the  chamber  to  cool  the  eggs,  for  fear  it 
would  kill  the  chicks,  and  this  tray  hatched 
seventy  chicks, — better  than  any  other 
tray, — but  I  cannot  duplicate  it  again  with 
eggs  from  the  same  stock,  and  not"  over  six 
days  old  I  only  started  one  chamber  at  a 
time,  after  having  two  bad  hatches,  in  order 
to  get  fresh  eggs.  Now  the  fourth  hatch  I 
did  not  apply  moisture  till  the  ninth  day, 
and  did  not  turn  the  eggs  the  first  three 
days,  and  the  last  three  days  I  turned  them 
twice  a  day  the  rest  of  the  time.  I  will  in- 
close the  instructions  by  the  makers  so 
you  can  judge  whether  or  not  the  machine 
was  run  right  the  first  three  times. 

The  first  hatch  I  opened  the  machine 
twice  to  take  off  the  chicks,  but  believe  I 
killed  a  lot  of  chicks  that  way,  and  after- 
wards kept  it  closed  until  the  hatch  was 
completed.  I  broke  all  the  eggs  of  every 
hatch,  and  found  chicks  in  every  one,  some 
apparently  ten,  and  some  twenty  days  old. 
I  tested  the  eggs  on  the  fifth  and  sixth  day, 
according  to  the  weather.  I  bought  half  of 
the  eggs  of  the  first  two  hatches  of  a  neigh- 
Dor,  but  having  such  bad  luck  concluded  to 
quit  buying  eggs  and  use  our  own  and  set 
one  tray  at  a  time. 

I  will  now  tell  you  how  I  keep  my 
chickens.  I  have  sixty  hens,  and  three 
Plymouth  Kock  roosters.  They  have  the 
range  of  a  twenty-eisjut  acre  farm.  Early 
in  the  spring  I  fed  one  mess  of  corn  at 
night,  and  as  it  got  later  on  I  changed  to 
equal  parts  of  corn  meal  and  bran,  and 
then  to  two  quarts  of  bran  and  one  quart  of 
meal.  The  hens  layed  well  for  awhile,  but 
gradually  quit,  and  I  am  not  getting  more 
than  a  dozen  eggs  now.  I  feed  them  yet 
because  it  was  so  dry  and  the  insects  are 
scarce.  I  quit  feeding  awhile  and  my 
hens  also  quit  laying,  so  I  began  again. 
The  house  is  cleaned  every  week,  and  lime 


scattered  over  the  floor,  but  still  the  coop 
and  hens  are  lousy.  The  lice  seem  to  thrive 
on  lime.  Used  Dr.  Spaulding's  mixture, 
and  also  coal  oil  emulsion  for  several  times, 
but  cannot  get  rid  of  the  pests.  The  hens 
look  well,  but  would  that  have  an  effect  on 
the  hatching  anyway  ?  Now,  if  you  will 
advise  me  what  to  do  through  your  valua- 
ble paper,  you  will  oblige  me  very  much. 

[Probably  it  was  a  mistake  to  fill  one 
tray  at  a  time,  as  eggs  should  all  go  in  at 
once,  owing  to  the  first  eggs  put  in  having 
more  animal  beat  than  the  later  ones.  Lice 
can  be  destroyed  by  kerosene,  or  kerosene 
emulsion,  if  it  is  used  every  other  day  for  a 
week,  and  forced  into  all  the  cracks.— Ed.] 


HAVING  SUCCESS. 

ALLAN  F.  LITTLE,  BROOKLAND,  D.  C. 

I  am  a  novice  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the 
word  Last  April  a  friend  of  mine  loaned 
me  a  copy  of  the  Poultry  Keeper,  which 
I  carefully  read  over,  and  found  it  very 
interesting  and  instructive.  I  immediately 
sent  for  a  year's  back  numbers,  and  for  the 
coming  year  I  do  not  possibly  see  how  to 
raise  chickens  without  the  Poultry 
Keeper.  Well,  in  a  month  I  had  the  fever 
bad.  The  next  thing  to  be  done  was  to 
procure  some  good  stock,  and  erect  suitable 
quarters.  I  had  settled  in  my  own  mind 
that  Plymouth  Rocks,  Black  Minorcas  and 
Singlecomb  White  Leghorns  would  be  the 
best  adapted  for  this  locality.  I  got  a  pen 
of  ten  hens  and  a  cock,  of  the  very  best  I 
could  procure,  of  a  well  known  breeder  in 
New  York  State,  and  also  purchased  an  in- 
cubator and  brooder,  built  a  house  30  by  12 
feet,  and  divided  it  equally  into  three  apart- 
ments. The  yards  are  10  by  40  feet.  We 
set  three  hens  with  fifteen  Plymouth 
Rock  eggs,  and  on  the  eighth  day  tested 
out  one  infertile  egg  out  of  each  setting, 
and  hatched  the  remaining  fourteen  eggs. 
This  is  not  exaggerating,  but  the  plain 
truth  is  they  are  all  alive  and  doing  well. 
One  of  them  sat  around  all  cuddled  up,  as 
if  it  wanted  sleep,  so  I  got  out  my  teacher, 
"Care  and  Management  of  Young  Chicks," 
by  Mr.  Jacobs,  as  that  and  the  Poultry 
Keeper  have  been  my  only  guide.  I 
notice  the  editor  says  he  has  heard  of  that 
sleepy  disease  (remedy).  Put  a  little 
sweet  oil  on  the  head,  and  dust  the  hen 
well  with  Persian  insect  powder  twice  a 
week,  and  keep  the  quarters  clean,  and  you 
will  have  no  further  trouble,  which  I 
found  was  exactly  right.  Put  a  chick  with 
lice  beside  a  chick  that  is  free  from  lice, 
and  see  the  difference  in  the  growth  ;  that 
is,  providing  the  chick  with  lice  lives  that 
long. 

With  my  hens  I  have  done  pretty  well. 
I  had  a  Plymouth  Rock  that  had  a  strange 
rattling  in  her  throat.  The  nearest  I  could 
come  to  it,  after  a  careful  examination,  was 
that  she  had  a  cold.  I  inserted  a  little  coal 
oil  in  her  throat  and  in  a  day  or  two  she 
got  well.  A  Leghorn  that  got  sick  I  separ- 
ated from  the  rest  of  the  flock,  and, 
not  being  able  to  find  out  what  the 
cause,  was  off  came  her  head  My  hens 
have  averaged  seventeen  eggs  a  day,  two 
Leghorns  moulting,  but  it  seems  to  make 
no  difference  in  the  eggs.  I  have  no  use 
for  scrubs.  Pure  breeds  and  the  best 
that  money  will  buy.  No  lice,  and  clean 
houses  is  my  motto.  I  would  like  to  get  a 
lady  or  gentleman  partner  who  under- 
stood the  management  of  incubators. 

THE  CLIMATE  AND  INCUBATORS. 

W.B.  SCHRADER,  TALLAHASSEE,  FLA. 

Although  a  new  subscriber  to  your  valu- 
able journal,  by  reading  up  back  numbers  I 
feel  as  though  I  was  an  old  acquaintance. 
The  offer,  by  a  neighbor,  of  an  incubator 
for  experimenting,  and  reading  poultry 
jo/urnals,  gave  me  chicken  fever  of  a  pretty 
severe  type,  and  while  my  experience  has 
been  rough  I  am  not  entirely  dismayed. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  residing  in  a 
moist  climate  like  this,  and  to  induce  incu- 
bator manufacturers  to  take  heed,  I  beg 
you  to  insert  my  communication.  In  the 
first  place  incubator  manufacturers  should 
direct  purchasers  of  their  machines  to  use 
some  common  sense  in  applying  moisture 
during  hatching.  Directions  suitable  for 
latitudes  where  little  moisture  is  evapor- 
ated, or  rainfall  is  snwll,  will  not  apply  to 
localities  of  the  gulf  coast  where  the  rain- 
fall is  over  fifty-seven  inches  in  twelve 
months.  By  inspecting  the  L'uited  States 
census  rainfall  and  moisture  can  be  found 
for  each  section,  and  directions  should 
coincide  with  that.  By  implicitly  follow- 
ing manufacturers  directions  of  the  incu- 
bator on  the  first  hatch,  I  had  only  a  seven- 
teen per  cent,  hatch,  the  second  fifty  per 
cent.,  and  the  third,  by  applying  no  moist- 
ure at  all  until  pipping  commenced,  I  had 
a  seventy-five  per  cent  hatch.  I  had  also 
slight  ventilation  through  the  entire  hatch, 
and  had  the  machine  in  a  cellar. 

The  next  point  I  would  like  to  make  is 
that  those  parties  who  intend  supplying 
eggs  for  incubators  should  be  more  careful 
in  packing  eggs. 

I  had  extra  bad  luck  in  buying  twelve 
dozen  Plynouth  Rocks  eggs  from  a  party 
who  brough  them  to  me  in  a  buggy,  over 
twelve  miles  of  rough  road,  and  had  them 
so  badly  packed  that  I  only  could  use 
eighteen  eggs  out  of  the  whole  lot. 

The  poultry  industry  is  picking  up  here, 
and  I  predict  a  big  output  of  eggs  and 
broilers  inside  of  a  few  years.  Success  to 
you  and  your  journal. 
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BUFF     BREEDS— TEN    CENT  STAND- 
ARDS. 

M.  P.  STELLWAGEN,  ST.  IGNACE,  MICH. 

It  has  been  several  months  since  you 
have  heard  from  me,  and  I  will  say  I  have 
been  unusually  busy,  though  I  have  found 
time  to  read  my  Keeper  regularly.  I 
have  noticed  several  claims  made  in  your 
valuable  paper  regarding  the  set- 
ting proclivities  of  the  Light  Brahma, 
and  that  much  of  tins  broodiness  de- 
pends upon  the  feed.  I  have  been  breed- 
ing two  pens  of  Light  Brahmas,  three  pens 
of  Black  Minorcas,  three  pens  of  Indian 
Games,  two  pens  of  Buff  Leghorns,  one  pen 
of  Partridge  Cochins,  and  one  pen  of  White 
Wonders.  I  have  fed  all  these  birds  the 
same,  giving  a  mash  for  their  morning 
meal,  consisting  of  middlings,  corn  meal, 
bran,  table  scraps,  a  few  boiled  vegetables, 
meat  and  linseed  meal.  At  noon  a  few 
handfuls  of  wheat,  oats  or  millet  seed.  At 
night  oats,  wheat  and  corn  mixed.  My 
hens  have  laid  wonderfully  well,  hut  I 
have  hatched  three  broods  of  chicks  with 
Buff  Leghorn  hens,  and  three  or  four  of 
my  Mino-cas  have  also  wanted  to  set,  but 
were  easily  broken  up.  My  Buff  Leghorns 
were  persistant  though,  and  fought  like 
tigers  for  their  nests,  and  so  I  gave  them 
the  eggs  with  good  results. 

Of  my  Indian  Games  nearly  all  have  had 
the  fever  to  sit,  and  the  same  with  my 
White  Wonders  and  Cochins, though  I  have 
one  Partridge  Cochin  hen,  four  years  old, 
who  has  offered  to  sit  only  once  in  her  life. 
Now,  out  of  seventeen  Light  Brahma  hens 
only  three  have  offered  to  sit  so  far,  and  all 
have  far  surpassed  my  expectation  as  egg 
producers.  This  is  my  experience,  ana 
some  one  else  might  tell  a  very  different 
tale.  My  Brahmas  have  not  shown  any 
tendency  to  disease,  but  are  hardy  and  ac- 
tive, and  thus  far  are  almost  non-sitters, 
and  I  do  not  wonder,  now,  that  you  recom- 
mended the  breed  to  me  several  years  since 
as  being  a  very  valuable  one. 

I  desire  here  to  say  a  few  words  concern- 
ing a  new  breed  admitted  to  the  Standard 
last  season,  and  not  much  thought  of  by 
some  of  our  most  promint  poultry  writers, 
I  refer  to  the  Buff  Plymouth  Rock.  I  se- 
cured eggs  of  the  Wilson  strain,  and  have 
a  flock  of  pure  Buff  chicks  that  are  now 
well  feathered,  and  so  far  I  am  unable  to 
find  a  single  cull  or  off-colored  bird  in  the 
whole  lot,and  a  haudsomer  and  more  prom- 
ising flock  of  chicks  I  never  saw.  Why  they 
breed  nearly  as  true  to  feather  as  a  black 
variety,  and  I  bespeak  for  them  many  ad- 
mirers. The  chicks,  to  all  appearances, 
are  fully  as  rugged  as  their  Barred  cousins, 
and  have  every  characteristic  of  a  true 
Plymouth  Rock.  I  anticipate  much  pleas- 
ure with  this  beautiful  new  breed. 

SpriDg  is  passed.  Summer  is  rapidly 
passinsr,  and  I  again  desire  to  lift  my  voice 
to  caution  my  poultry  brethren  in  regard 
to  draughts,  and  the  very  serious  conse- 
quences resulting  therefrom.  I  would  also 
recommend  the  keeping  of  the  poultry 
house  clean,  and  the  free  use  of  kerosene 
oil  on  the  roosts,  petitions,  etc.  Keep  the 
house  clean  and  shut  off  the  draughts,  and 
there  will  be  little  or  no  disease.  I  have 
put  in  all  of  my  windows,  and  on  cool  or 
windy  nights  I  close  one  of  the  end  doors, 
thus  shutting  off  all  draught  or  currents  of 
air.  In  closely  observing  the  cause  of 
colds  and  roup  I  am  more  and  more  con- 
vinced that  it  is  these  currents  of  cold  air 
passing  over  the  fowls  while  on  the  roosts 
that  does  the  mischief.  Others  may  call 
this  antipodal,  (a  term  I  saw  applied  to 
your  editor  recently)  but  I  am  willing  to 
be  on  the  opposite  side.  Though  not  scien- 
tific it  is  safe,  and  I  think  if  more  of  our 
fanciers  came  to  our  side  they  would  lose 
less  birds  from  roup  and  kindred  diseases. 

Regarding  "Ten-cent  Standards,"  which 
I  notice  you  advocate,  I  am  strongly  in 
favor  of  them.  Keep  at  it,  and  I  trust  you 
will  get  such  an  abundance  of  backing  that 
your  efforts  will  soon  be  successful.  If 
we  can't  have  ten  cent  Standards  I  say  by 
all  means  let  us  have  more  of  the'^l.OO 
ones.  Twenty-tive  years  since,  in  breeding 
what  we  called  Brahmas,  I  distinctly  re- 
call selecting  the  rooster  that  had  the  long- 
est legs,  biggest  head,  and  highest  single 
comb  to  head  the  breeding  yard.  Right  here, 
in  my  own  city,  lives  a  gentleman  who  put 
up  a  poultry  house  costing  $40  to  $50  last 
season,  and  who  paid  out  SG50  for  eggs  and 
new  stock,  who  is  breeding  what  he  calls 
"Pure  Light  Brahmas,"  and  ho  has  not  a 
pea  or  low  combed  bird  in  his  entire  flock, 
and  he  has  fully  300  birds.  All  haye  high 
serrated  combs,  and  heads  almost  the  shape 
of  a  sauce  dish.  Still  he  claim*  he  has  pure 
"Light  Brahmas,"  and  laughs  a  satisfied 
laugh  while  viewing  some  of  my  ninety  to 
ninety-five  birds.  If  our  fanners  would 
all  buy  a  Standard,  the  country  would 
soon  be  filled  with  a  fine  lot  of  fowls,  for  as 
a  rule  farmers  are  close  readers  and  close 
observers,  and  as  farmers  usually  keep  only 
one  variety  the  need  of  the  Ten-cent  Stand- 
ard is  all  the  greater,  and  If  issued  I  am 
convinced  there  would  be  quite  a  call  for 
them  from  our  farmers,  who  will  not  buy 
one  of  the  more  expensive  books. 

CORN  MADE  THEM  SIT. 

D.   J.  HAYDEN,  LOUISIANA,  MO. 

As  I  have  been  a  chicken  crank  from  my 
early  boyhood,  and  have  raised  thousands 
of  chickens,  and  I  am  now  thirty-nine  years 
old,  and  my  love  for  chickens  is  as  treat  as 
ever,  I  have  had  experience  with  most  all 
the  old  breeds,  and  some  of  the  new  ones, 
and  all  the  experience  I  want  with  Mon- 


grels. I  don't  want  one  Mongrel  on  my 
place.  One  cross  with  thorough-bred  cocks 
and  good  grade  hens  will  do  if  nothing  else 
will,  do  some  people  but  to  cross,  but  for 
my  part  I  want  them  all  thorough-bred.  I 
think  the  Poultry  Keeper  is  the  best 
paper  in  the  world,  and  it  is  just  right 
about  keeping  hens  too  fat  to  lay,  for  my 
hens  would  not  set  fast  enough  to  suit  me 
in  the  spring,  and  I  poured  the  corn  into 
them  for  a  few  days,  and  I  soou  had  all  the 
setting  hens  I  wanted,  and  I  have  Light 
Brahmas  that  have  been  laying  since  March, 
and  have  never  offered  to  set.  I  have  Black 
Javas  that  commence  laying  in  February, 
and  are  still  laying.  I  keep  them  in  small 
pens,  feed  them  a  little  of  most  everything 
that  I  have  to  eat  myself,  and  give  them 
milk,  both  raw  and  cooked,  as  I  think  milk 
is  very  good  for  them,  and  I  have  plenty  of 
it.  I  can  tell  you  which  there  is  the  most 
profit  in  another  year,  the  cows  or  the  hens, 
as  I  am  keeping  account  of  both  this  year. 
I  find  that  if  you  keep  your  chickens  free 
from  lice  you  will  have  but  little  trouble. 
I  get  so  vexed  at  them  sometimes  thai  1 
think  I  will  quit  letting  my  hens  set,  and 
try  an  incubator.  I  am  satisfied  that  it  is 
much  more  pleasant  than  having  so  many 
hens  and  coops  to  keep  clean, and  then  some, 
of  the  hens  are  so  cross  that  it  makes  a 
lover  of  little  chicks  feel  like  saying  ugly 
words  to  see  them  pick  the  little  ones.  I 
have  so  much  work  to  do  that  I  don't  often 
have  time  to  write,  so  if  you  get  vexed  in 
trying  to  read  this,  throw  it  iu  the  waste 
basket  before  you  get  through.  I  have 
written  twice  to  the  Poultry  Keeper 
when  I  was  in  trouble  with  my  chickens, 
and  I  am  satisfied  that  the  editor  told  me 
just  what  was  the  matter  both  times,  and  I 
would  advise  every  reader  of  the  paper, 
when  they  get  in  trouble  with  their  poul- 
try to  write  to  him  immediately,  and  do 
just  what  he  tells  you,  and  my  word  for  it 
he  will  help  you  out  of  1  rouble. 


RUNNING  AN  INCUBATOR. 

MRS.    S.   RIDER,  MARYLAND,  N.  Y. 

We  used  to  think, when  we  saw  an  article 
headed  like  this,  I'hat  we  did  not  feel  much 
interest  in  it,  and  so  did  not  care  to  spend 
our  time  with  it,  but  circumstances  alter 
cases,  and  now  we  have  a  machine,so  every- 
thing in  that,  line  is  of  interest  to  us.  We 
have  a  Poultry  Keeper  incubator,  made 
by  an  acquaintance,  and  out  of  the  last  two 
hatches  he  got  ninety-nine  chicks  out  of 
100  tested  eggs  once,  which  we  call  about 
perfect,  and  the  last  time  105  chicks  from 
110  tested  eggs.  Well,  we  bougnt  the  ma- 
chine, and  set  ninety-two  eggs,  and  hatched 

 six  chicks  that  lived,  so  you  see  we 

can  haich  them,  even  if  we  don't  get  very 
many.  The  man  of  whom  we  bought  it 
said  "he  thought  we  did  not  keep  the  heat 
high  enough,  and  that  our  eggs  were  a  little 
too  stale.  Like  others,  we  had  many  dead 
chicks  that  were  hatched  out,  shells  pipped 
and  others  partly  or  full  grown.  For  fear 
we  would  run  the  heat  too  high,  we  failed 
to  have  it  much  over  100  degrses,  and  some 
of  the  time  a  little  less.  We  hope  next 
spring  to  have  better  luck.  We  had  one 
hen  setting  when  the  incubator  was  run- 
ning. She  began  to  hatch,  and  killed  the 
first  chick,  so  we  put  the  eggs  in  the  incu- 
bator, and  hatched  out  nine  lively  little 
fellows.  We  lost  one  when  a  couple  of 
days  old,  and  I  thought  probably  it  was  in- 
digestion caused  by  overfeeding,  and  so  put 
a  little  bitters  in  milk  to  correct  that. 
Whether  or  not  it  helped  them  I  could  not 
say,  but  they  all  lived,  and  are  six  weeks 
old  to-day  and  growing  finely,  and  their 
wing  power  is  immense,  flying"  some  ten  or 
twelve  feet  off  a  stone  wall  with  the  great- 
est ease.  They  are  Black  Hamburgs,  and 
why  is  it  that  we  see  so  little  about  them 
in  our  poultry  papers?  Are  they  not  a  good 
fowl?  This  is  my  first  year  with  them. 
Well,  about  my  six  incubator  chicks.  I 
have  one  Black  Minorca  left,  the  remainder 
dying,  I  think  caused  by  lack  of  heat  and 
overfeeding,  causing  bowel  trouble  and  in- 
digestion.The  one  we  have  left  has  what  we 
term  "  the  rounds ;"  that  is.he  runs  around 
in  a  circle  some  of  the  time,  but  still  seems 
to  be  growing.  We  have  no  brooder,  but 
shall  not  attempt  to  raise  any  more  with- 
out one,  even  if  the  weather  is  ever  so 
warm. 


FEEDING  YOUNG  CHICKS. 

W.  I.  ALLCOTT,  ARMSTRONG,  MINN. 

I  will  give  you  my  good  luck  with  twen- 
ty-five Black  Minorca  eggs,  bought  from  a 
Minnesota  breeder,  and  set  under  hens — 
twenty-two  lively  chicks  on  the  twentieth 
day.  One,  two-thirds  grown,  was  dead  in 
the  shell,  one  about  half  grown  also  dead, 
and  one  infertile  egg.  We  now  have 
twenty-two  chicks  on  band,  five  weeks  old 
at  this  date.  Now  for  the  feed.  After  the 
chicks  were  forty-eight  hours  old,  I  gave 
them  a  pan  of  line  sand  to  run  in  for  a 
couple  of  hours,  and  then  a  feed  of  dry  oat 
meal,  and  continued  with  dry  oatmeal  four 
times  per  day,  with  one  feed  per  day  of 
millet  seed,  with  plenty  of  fresh  water,  and 
sand  to  scratch  in.  After  two  weeks  old  I 
feed  half  corn  and  oats,  ground  together' 
mixed  with  buttermilk,  fresh  each  time, 
and  also  continuing  the  millet  seed.  They, 
with  my  Plymouth  Rocks  and  Leghorns, 
all  small  chicks,  run  in  a  yard  sixty  by  130 
feet.  I  have  not  fed  any  ground  bones 
yet,  but  will  do  so  as  soon  as  bugs  and 
grasshoppers  get  scarce.  I  am  about  fin- 
ishing a  new  house  14x24  feet,  and  will  tell 
you  about  the  way  it  is  built  for  our  cold 
climate  some  other  time,  for  I  am  afraid 
this  will  go  to  the  waste  basket. 


VENTILATION  AND  COLDS. 

E.  S.  BRODDEN,  MONTICELLO,  GA. 

I  like  the  Poultry  Keeper  as  well  as 
any  paper  I  know,  and  a  great  deal  better 
than  the  majority,  of  which  I  have  a  copy 
(of  about  all).  I  will  write  you  a  few 
lines,  and  at  the  same  time  beg  of  some  ad- 
vice from  you.  I  have  been  iu  the  poultry 
business  about  one  year.  I  raise  Brown 
Leghorns  principally.  Some  three  months 
ago  I  had  four  hundred  of  as  nice  young 
pullets,  (well  hardly  as  old  as  what  you 
call  pullets)  as  you  ever  saw.  I  was  rais- 
ing them  for  hens  another  season.  It  was 
not  long,  however,  before  they  commenced 
to  die.  I  would  go  out  to  my  yard  in  the 
morning  and  find  from  five  to  ten  dead,  that 
were  apparently  as  well  the  evening  before 
as  they  could  be.  I  was  unable  to  find  the 
cause  of  their  death,  and  do  not  yet  know 
what  to  attribute  it  to. 

1  know  that  it  was  not  the  head  lice,  for 
I  used  sweet  oil  freely.  Not  enough,  how- 
ever, to  kill  the  chicks.  I  noticed  on  one 
or  two  occasions,  when  1  examined  them, 
they  seemed  to  have  their  vent  clogged  up. 
I  lost  a  large  lot  of  guineas  at  the  same 
time. 

Well,  after  I  had  lost  something  like  half 
of  what  1  had  they  stopped  dying,  and  I 
was  getting  along  finely,  until  every  old 
prowling  Thomas  cat  around  me  found  out 
that  I  have  a  chicken  yard  and  in  some  way 
communicated  it  to  a  lot  of  their  acquaint- 
ances a  mile  away.  I  soon  found  the  best 
remedy  for  cats  is  a  good  shotgun.  I  have 
shot  three  iu  the  last  few  days  with  chick- 
ens as  large  as  partridges  in  their  mouths. 

My  hens  are  all  trying  to  take  the 
sore  head  now.  I  have  as  many  as  a  dozen 
with  their  heads  full  of  red  sores,  all 
swelled  up  and  their  eyes  closed  and  run- 
ning a  matter  that  resembles  foamy  saliva, 
or  fine  soap  suds.  Something  similar  to  a 
very  slow  effervescence  of  a  whitish  nature. 
Both  eyes  will  sometimes  be  stopped  and 
clogged  with  this  matter,  and  then  only  one 
eye  will  be  closed,  entirely  free  of  the  same. 

I  don't  think  it  is  caused  from  top  venti- 
lation, as  my  windows  are  not  on  a  line 
with  my  roost,  but  are  about  three  feet 
above  them,  and  solid  walls  in  a  line  with 
poles,  clear  to  the  floor,  which  is  dirt.  I 
used  sweet  oil  on  their  heads  a  day  or  so, 
then  spirits  of  turpentine,  then  calomel  and 
lard,  and  am  using  the  latter  yet,  but  don't 
know  whether  I  am  right  or  not.  I  just 
took  a  notion  that  it  would  do  as  well  as 
anything. 

Now,  to  return  to  the  chicks.  I  have  been 
feeding  them  on  corn  and  wheat,  grit  and 
chops,  and  give  them  beef  about  once  a 
week,  and  always  keep  plenty  of  sand, 
ground  bone,  shells  and  fresh  water  where 
all  my  fowls  have  access  to  it.  I  am  kill- 
ing the  cats,  and  I  am  getting  along  pretty 
well,  but  have  not  found  out  what  caused 
my  chicks  to  die.  Now,  if  this  is  of  any  in- 
terest I  am  pleased;  if  not,  consign  it  to 
the  basket. 

[The  top  ventilator  throws  a  draught 
down  on  the  fowls  from  above,  and  caused 
the  trouble.  It  is  the  high  ventilator  that 
does  the  mischief.  The  chicks  and  guineas 
lacked  warmth,  especially  at  night.— Ed.] 


HATCHED  EIGHT  HUNDRED. 

FRANK  DUNLAP,  WEST  SALISBURG,  N.  H. 

I  am  keeping  a  country  store,  and  am  a 
chicken  crank.  1  do  what  I  can  three  times 
a  day,  and  get  up  between  four  and  five 
o'clock  to  get  my  chores  done  between  ten 
and  eleven,  and  when  I  feel  smart  I  white- 
wash until  after  twelve  at  night. 

I  have  set  sixty-seven  bens  and  hatched 
over  800  chicks  this  spring,  the  hens  averag- 
ing over  twelve  chicks  each,  and  I  consider 
that  very  good  luck.  I  have  been  in  the 
chicken  business  some  years,  and  we  have 
three  boys,  so  I  am  going  to  strike  for 
shorter  hours  soon,  as  the  oldest  one,  a  six- 
year  old,  is  a  chip  of  the  old  block,  and  can 
tell  when  they  do  not  look  right,  and  tells 
me  to  give  them  something.  I  have  sold 
almost  300  cockerels,  and  have  more  to  go 
soon,  as  I  only  keep  the  pullets.  I  kept 
200  hens,  and  this  winter  I  am  going  to 
keep  400.  I  have  built  two  houses,  one 
12x00  feet.  I  will  tell  you  how  I  get  fertile 
eggs  sometime,  if  you  wish.  There  is  a 
customer  on  deck,  and  I  must  close. 


IT  DOUBLED  HIS  CROP. 

'      F.  GIBSON,  BERLIN,  CANADA. 

This  is  my  first  year  in  the  poultry 
business,  more  than  to  have  a  few  fowls 
running  on  the  farm  and  doing  for  them- 
selves as  best  they  knew  how.  This  year  I 
thought  I  would  pay  a  little  more  attention 
to  them.  So  after  examining  a  few  differ- 
ent poultry  journals,  I  subscribed  for  the 
Poultry  Keeper,  and  by  following  the 
good  advice  contained  in  it,  my  hens,  I 
think,  have  layed  double  the  number  of 
eggs,  and  with  forty  hens  and  two  cocks  I 
have  hatched  362  chicks,  out  of  which  I 
have  lost  but  twenty-nine,  and  they  mostly 
through  accident  or  carelessness.  I  have 
cockerels  that  weigh  over  five  pounds  in 
Julv.  I  am  going  to  try  the  incubator  next 
year,  and  if  I  have  as  good  luck  with  it  as  I 
have  had  with  my  hens,  I  will  have  some 
nice  stories  to  tell  you  next  year.  Any 
person  who  reads  the  Poultry  Kkeper 
cannot  help  but  make  a  success  with  his 
ch  ickens. 


LESS  FEED  AND  MORE  EGGS. 

W.  M.  RAND,  FRANKLIN,  IND. 

I  have  been  endeavoring  to  write  a  few 
articles  for  your  valuable  paper,  but  al- 
ways put  it  off  too  late  to  get  in  the  same 
month's  paper.  I  conclude  to  write  any 
way,  early  or  late. 

Now  is  about  t  ime  to  separate  the  cocker- 
els from  the  pullets ;  that  is,  if  you  have 
room.  If  you  have  not  room,  and  are  com- 
pelled, let  them  run  together.  Take  a  peice 
of  lace  leather,  five  inches  long,  split  one 
end  about  one  half  inch,  and  half  inch  from 
the  end.  Now  take  six  or  eight  inches  of 
pump  chain,  (or  any  light  chain,)  and  tie  to 
the  leg  by  slipping  through  the  split  made, 
and  tie  on  under  slip  knot,  and  you  have 
the  young  fellow  secure.  If  he  acts  too  wild 
leave  it  on  for  two  or  three  days,  take  off 
for  a  day  and  put  it  on  again. 

This  works  well  even  where  cockerels 
are  put  to  themselves,  and  one  or  two  chase 
the  others.  When  one  is  compelled  to  have 
two  cocks  together  with  hens,  and  one  al- 
ways fights  the  other,  place  a  chain  about 
sixteen  inches  on  the  vicious  one,  and  you 
have  him,  as  secure  as  a  ballot  box  stuffer 
behind  the  bars. 

I  have  not  had  any  red  or  grey  lice  for 
years,  and  have  neithfr  whitewashed  my 
house  in  summer  or  used  coal  oil.  I  sim- 
ply clean  out  once  a  week,  then  sprinckle 
under  the  roosts  with  coal  ashes.  Lice  ger- 
minate in  manure,  but  if  the  germ  is  killed 
with  ashes  or  lime  the  trouble  is  ended. 

The  best  cheap  floor  I  have  found,  and  an- 
swers as  well  as  a  cement  floor,  for  a  chick- 
en house,  is  to  take  one  yard  of  good  clay, 
soak  well  for  two  or  three  days,  then  add 
one  and  one-half  bushel  of  lime,  and  one- 
half  bushel  of  salt,  and  mix  to  the  thickness 
of  ordinary  mortar.  This  will  cover  about 
one  square.  It  takes  about  two  weeks  to 
dry  it  out. 

If  the  above  is  acceptable  use  them,  and 
say  to  the  people  that  I  don't  warrant  them 
to  "cure  plurinomonia  or  any  other  cow  dis- 
ease. 

We  are  havingvery  dry  weather  out  here, 
but  the  receipt  you  gave  me  for  growing 
cabbage  and  celery  is  working  well. 

By  following  the  directions  of  the  Poul- 
try Keeper  for  the  last  four  year  I  have 
overcome  many  difficulties,  and  am  suc- 
ceeding well,  but  do  not  intend  to  raise  all 
the  chickens  in  this  section.  I  have  sold 
all  of  my  product  right  at  the  door,  and  at 
good  prices,  and  could  have  sold  four  times 
as  many  more,  so  you  see  the  market  will 
be  very  hard  to  overstock  with  early  chick- 
ens. 

One  of  my  greatest  troubles  has  been  too 
much  feed.  The  first  year  I  kept  forty 
hens  on  a  certaiu  amount  of  feed,  and  no 
eggs  all  winter.  Last  year  I  kept  eighty 
hens  on  the  same  amount  of  feed  and  they 
layed  all  winter. 

The  rules  you  lay  down  are  sometimes 
hard  to  concede,  but  if  you  give  a  fellow 
time,  and  plenty  of  rope,  he  will  find  a  way 
to  hang  himself  without  going  to  Sing 
Sing,  or  calling  a  veterinary  surgeon,  to  de- 
clare you  have  the  tuberculosis  instead  of 
the  established  roup. 

I  will  close  for  this  time,  hoping  you  are 
enjoying  the  hot  weather. 


N.  E.  FANCIER  vs.  THE0D0N  STERN- 
BERG. 

BY  "  INDIAN  GAME." 

All  that  Mr.  Sternberg  writes  is  interest- 
ing, and  so  when  I  found  it  editorially  an- 
nounced that  he  bad  something  to  say  in 
respect  to  the  criticism  of  the  Standard 
which  had  been  first  published  in  the  N.  E. 
Fancier,  I  sought  for  bis  opinion.  I  have 
read  his  letter.  He  seems  to  me  to  make 
out  a  strong  case  <"or  the  N.  E.  Fancier  by 
showing  what  was  intended  to  be  done  at 
the  revision  but  which  the  Standard  itself 
shows  was  not  done  in  the  matter  of  Black 
Cochin  disqualifications.  As  the  Standard 
is  printed,  all  sexes  and  ages  are  disquali- 
fied for  "  feathers  other  than  black,"  and 
hens  have  an  additional  disqualification  in 
the  clause  beginning  "in  hens,"  etc.  If  the 
Standard  only  read  "in  males  and  pallets, 
feathers  other  than  black,"  etc.,  and  "in 
hens,"  etc.,  it  would  have  been  a  case  of 
the  a.  E.  Fancier  getting  the  cart  before 
the  horse,  but  it  don't  read  so.  The  poor 
little  Jack  is  evidently  in  the  shafts,  and 
the  N.  E.  Fancier  was  justified  iu  its  criti- 
cism. 

Mr.  Sternberg  feels  a  lit  tle  sore,  evidently, 
over  I  he  "constant  fling"  at  the  Campines. 
While  1  agree  with  that  little  fling  in  the 
N.  E.  Fancier  J.  am  not  going  to  say  so,  nor 
do  I  intend  to  say  anything  about  the 
Standard  for  the  breed.  If  the  use  of  a 
translation  of  the  Belgian  Standard,  made 
by  Mr.  Sternberg,  who  admits  that  he 
moved  the  admission  of  the  fowl  is  not 
making  an  English  Standard  for  the  Cam- 
pine,  it  is  because  Mr.  Sternberg  uses  the 
word  "make"  in  a  special  and  narrow  way. 
But  I  would  like  to  inquire  of  bim  upon 
what  authority  he  asserts  "certainly  the 
Campine  existed  as  a  pure  race  long  before 
Hamburgs  were  known."  Does  he  not,  in 
making  so  surprising  a  statement,  forget 
that  the  Hamburgs  are  one  of  cur  most  an- 
cient races  of  fowls,  and  have  an  authentic 
history  for  a  period  longer  than  any  other 
breed,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the 
Game  fowl  ?  Does  it  not  seem  as  if  Mr. 
Sternberg,  nettled  by  the  general  recogni- 
tion of  the  Campine  as  a  single-combed, 
penciled  Hamburg,  forgot  himself  and  was 
led  into  making  a  very  rash  statement  ? 

As  to  the  Indian  Game  Standard,  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  Fanciers' 
criticism  was  more  than  deserved.  I  am 
myself  a  breeder  of  Indian  Games,  and 
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possess  the  Indian  Game  Club  Standard, 
and  I  know  that  the  Standard  of  this  breed 
does  not  reproduce  the  Club  Standard  in 
other  respects  than  the  lacing  of  the  fe- 
males. If  readers  will  compare  the  A.  P.  A. 
Standard  with  the  Club  Standard,  they 
will  hud  Mr.  Sternberg  "very  much  mis- 
taken." 

If  I  have  said  what  I  intended  to  say  the 
criticism  of  the  N.  E.  Fancier  was  not 
"far  off,"  though  Mr.  Sternberg  was,  and 
the  criticism,  whether  able  or  not,  was 
perfectly  fair  and  just.  I  have  read  that 
■criticism,  and  I  have  compared  it  with  the 
Standard  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that 
the  whole  criticism,  except  where  there  is 
evidently  a  typographical  error,  is  de- 
served. It  is  not  for  me  to  decide  where  the 
blame  lies,  whether  with  special  commit- 
tees, the  A.  P.  A.  as  a  whole,  or  the  editor, 
but  there  lies  "o  doubt  that  "some  one  has 
blundered,"  for  the  blunders  are  "writ 
large." 

TWO  GENERATIONS  IN   SIX  MONTHS. 

C.  C.  HARTMAN",  TIFFIN,  OHIO. 

How  is  this  for  a  Kocky  record,  for  two 
generations  in  less  than  six  months  ?  On 
the  25th  day  of  January,  1894,  I  set  a  hen 
on  eleven  eggs,  Plymouth  Cocks.  Ou  the 
morning  of  the  loth  of  February  I  was 
very  much  surprised  when  I  lifted  the  hen 
from  the  nest  and  counted  out  nine  nice 
little  chicks — four  pullets  and  five  coeks- 
erels.  On  the  4th  day  of  July  one  of  the 
pullets  layed  her  first  egg  at  less  than  four 
and  one-half  months  of  age,  which  was  very 
surprising.  On  the  7th  day  the  second 
pullet  layed,  and  on  the  13th  day  of  July 
the  thirdpullet  layed.  This  was  a  hard 
thing  for  us  to  believe,  nevertheless  it  is 
true,  as  I  have  caught  them  in  the  act  of 
laying,  and  there  were  no  others  in  the  yard 
with  them.  The  fourth  pullet  has  not  yet 
layed. 

On  the  17th  of  July  I  set  the  same  hen 
that  hatched  the  pullets  in  February  on 
eight  of  the  pullets  eggs;  On  the  sixth 
day  of  August  1  received  four  nice  little 
chicks  <rom  the  eight  pullet  eggs.  This 
was  getting  out  the  second  generation  in 
less  than  six  months.  I  would  like  to  hear 
from  a  breeder  that  can  down  this  with 
Plymouth  Rocks.  I  have  received  2,752 
eggs,  and  hatched  250  chicks  with  forty 
Plymouth  Hocks.  Is  this  good,  (in  six 
months)  ?  And  I  am  very  much  pleased 
with  my  promising  young  "stock  of  1894. 


MUST  LEARN  FIRST. 

A.  WILLIS,  MANCHESTER,  N.  J. 

I  intend  to  use  an  incubator  and  some 
home  made  brooders.  I  do  not  want  to 
spend  too  much  money  to  start  with.  If  I 
do  not  make  it  pay  me  I  will  not  lose 
much.  I  can  get  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
cents  a  pound  for  chickens  that  weigh  two 
pounds  and  from  nine  to  ten  cents  for  old 
hens  right  at  my  door  alive.  Carters  come 
and  buy  them  all  the  summer,  from  June 
to  September,  and  they  can  be  sold  at  the 
Lakewood  hotel  and  other  houses  during 
the  winter  and  spring.  So  I  have  a  market 
the  year  round  for  all  that  I  can  raise,  and 
there  is  no  shipping  them  to  the  city,  as 
the  carters  come  and  buy  them  from  you 
alive,  and  you  do  not  have  to  pick  them. 
There  is  money  in  raising  broilers  if  you 
are  fixed  for  it.  So  many  that  start  at  it 
spend  too  much  money  at  first  before  they 
learn  the  business,  and  then  they  fail  be- 
cause they  did  not  understand  the  business, 
when  if.they  had  started  in  a  small  way  and 
learn  as  they  go  on  they  would  have  more 
success  and  nave  more  money  in  their 
pockets.  I  have  seen  a  good  many  go  into 
the  business.  They  go  to  work  and  put  up 
large  buildings  and  get  a  large  size  incuba- 
tor before  they  know  anything  about  rais- 
ing broilers  or  chickens,  and  by  the  time 
the  season  is  over  they  lose  what  they  have 
spent,  when  if  they  had  learned  something 
before  they  went  into  it  on  a  large  scale 
they  would  have  made  a  success  of  it. 
Sometime  I  will  let  you  know  how  I  make 
out  with  chickens. 


PIP— TONGUE  MUTILATION. 

Ever  since  we  can  remember  the  picking 
off  of  something  from  the  tongue  of  a  chick 
has  been  practiced,  and  there  are  those 
who  believe  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
in  order  to  prevent  loss  of  the  whole  brood. 
A  writer  at  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  sends  us  a 
letter  on  the  subject,  and  says : 

"A  man  claiming  to  be  a  chicken  doctor 
tells  me  that  I  should  have  the  "pips"  re- 
moved from  the  tongues  of  certain  of  my 
chickens,  as  they  do  not  seem  to  feel  well. 
He  says  he  has  removed  these  '-pips,"  (I 
know  no  other  name  for  them),  in  many 
cases,  and  always  improved  the  health  of 
the  chicken  thereby.  It  is  a  new  thing  to 
me,  and  not  seeing  anything  bearing  ou  the 
subject  in  any  of  the  poultry  journals  I 
have,  I  thought  I  would  ask  you  for  your 
opinion. 

What  is  known  as  "pip"  is  caused  by  the 
nostrils  being  clogged,  due  often  to  colds, 
which  compels  the  chicks  or  fowls  to 
breathe  with  the  bills  open.  This, of  course, 
causes  dryness  of  the  tongue,  and  to  pick 
anything  off  simply  mutilates  the  tongue 
and  causes  it  to  bleed, inflicting  unnecessary 
pain .  A  drop  of  sweet  oil,  or  a  drop  of 
a  mixture  of  one  part  kerosene  and  six 
parts  of  sweet  oil,  forced  in  each  nostril 
with  a  sewing  machine  oil  can,  will  remove 
the  difficulty. 


Brief  Remarks  from  Headers 


In  This  "  Experience  Meeting  " 
the  Editor  Listens  and  Learns. 


If  They  Only  Knew.— If  the  average  man 
or  woman  understood  the  chances  of  suc- 
cess in  the  poultry  business  obtained  by 
taking  a  valuable  journal  like  yours  I  am 
very  positive  that  there  are  none  to-day  at- 
tempting to  raise  chickens,  either  for 
amusement  or  profit,  that  would  uot  be 
subscribers. — F.  A.  Ferguson,  Duluth, 
Minn. 

Chicks  Picking  Each  Other. — I  see  in  the 

last  number  that  a  California  reader  has 
trouble  with  his  chicks  picking  one  an- 
other's toes  and  vents.  1  have  had  the 
same  trouble,  and  one  day  a  very  simple 
remedy  suggested  itself  to  me,  which  has 
stopped  it  every  time.  Take  lamp  black, 
ground  in  oil,  and  paint  the  places  they 
have  been  picking  nt.—S.  H,  B.,  Dayton, 
Va. 

Keep  It  In  a  Beer  Bottle.— I  tried  the  kero- 
sene emulsion  for  lice  on  chicks  by  dipping 
them  in  a  pail.  It  is  dangerous,  as  the 
weight  of  the  water  in  so  large  a  body 
causes  the  oil  to  float,  but  it  worked  like  a 
charm.  By  putting  one  inch  of  it  in  a  beer 
bottle,  and  filling  it  three-fourths  full  of 
water,  shaking  it  on  the  hen,  well  into  the 
feathers,  it  killed  every  louse  and  nit,  not 
damaging  the  fowls  iii  the  least.  It  far 
surpasses  '-Death  to  Lice,"  or  any  insect 
powder.— E.  E.  Cooley,  Lebanon,  Kansas. 

A  Cure  for  Gapes. — Some  time  ago  I  sent 
for  a  few  copies  of  the  Poultry  Keeper, 
of  different  numbers,  and  am  well  pleased 
with  them.  I  notice  that  correspondence 
is  invited  in  your  paper,  so  I  will  give  you 
a  cure  for  the  gapes.  Put  the  chick  in  a 
paper  bag,  take  a  pipe  full  of  tobacco, 
smoke  the  chick  in  this  bag  by  putting  the 
mouth  piece  in,  on  the  top  of  the  bag,  and 
blowing  in  on  top  of  the  pipe.  Smoke  it 
until  the  chick  gets  very  dizzy  and  the 
gapes  will  be  cured.— J.' A.  Boush.  Mt. 
Pleasant  Mills,  Pa. 

Here's  a  Winter  Supply. — Last  season  I 
laid  in  the  following  items,  and  intend  to 
repeat  the  same  this  year:  Two  tons  of 
road  dust,  five  barrels  of  air-slaked  lime, 
6eventy-five  bags  of  oats  chaff,  seventy-five 
bags  of  dry  leaves,  two  hundred  pounds  of 
crushed  flint,  five  hundred  head  of  cabbage 
and  forty  bags  of  clover  leaves  taken  from 
the  barn  floor  and  blown  through  a  fanning 
mill.  These  I  mix  with  dry  ground  feed 
and  moisten  with  skim  milk.  I  raise  no 
pigs  or  calves.  To  steam  clover  I  think 
spoils  it  for  hen  fodder.— S.  S.  Barrie, 
Montmle,  N.  J. 

No  Moisture  for  Duck  Eggs. — I  have  only 
been  raising  a  few  chickens.  I  built  a  hot 
water  incubator  last  year,  set  it  twice,  the 
first  hatch  giving  seventy-six  chicks  and 
the  second  ninety-six  chicks  out  of  124  eggs. 
We  used  moisture.  Lots  of  chicks  got 
their  bills  out  of  the  eggs,  but  died.  This 
year  we  used  duck  eggs  twice.  The  first 
hatch  was  seventy-seven  out  of  115 
eggs.  I  bought  the  "eggs,  and  some  were 
not  good.  The  second  hatch  was  65 
out  of  102  eggs.  Most  of  the  eggs  not 
hatching  were  rotten.  We  used  no  mois- 
ture until  the  last  three  or  four  days.  I 
think  too  much  moisture  a  mistake.— P. 
Bichardson,  Tacoma,  Wash. 

Believes  in  Coohins. — I  have  been  taking 
your  paper  for  some  time,  and  although  1 
am  a  poultry  raiser  on  a  small  scale  yet  I 
have  found  some  good  hints  in  your  paper 
on  how  to  take  care  of  them.  I  had  hens 
of  mixed  kinds,  mated  with  a  Cochin  male, 
this  summer,  but  I  intend  to  keep  Cochins 
exclusively  hereafter,  though  I  may  keep  a 
few  Plymouth  Rock  and  Wyandotte  pul- 
lets with  a  Cochin  male,  in  order  to  observe 
the  cross.  I  started  out  this  season  with 
fifteen  hens,  cleared  ten  dollars,  and  have 
over  a  hundred  fine  chickens  besides,  which 
I  think  is  doing  pretty  well  for  a  greenhorn. 
— E.  E.  Weeks,  Keokuk,  Iowa. 

An  Excellent  Beeord. — A  friend  loaned  me 
a  copy  of  your  valuable  journal  and  I  find 
it  just  what  I  want.  I  am  somewhat  new 
in  the  poultry  business.  April  5th  I  pur- 
chased a  rooster  and  three  hens  of  the  full 
blood  Plymouth  Rocks,  and  I  want  to  give 
you  a  bit  of  my  experience.  The  last  of 
the  three  hens  "began  sitting  just  three 
months  after  I  purchased  them,  the  last 
one  having  laid  twenty-five  eggs  after  the 
second  began  sittinar.  During  the  three 
months  I  have  had  164  eggs,  and  now  have 
seventy-five  youngchicks  with  a  probability 
of  ten  to  twelve  more  from  the  hen  now 
sitting.  Have  sold  and  used  about  forty- 
five  eggs  of  the  164.  I  got  seventy-nine 
chicks  from  110  eggs  set,  a  little  higher 
average  than  you  recently  gave  as  a  fair 
average.— A.  11.  Herron,  Owasso,  Mich. 

Not  the  Eight  Kind  of  Brooder.— I  bought  a 
hatcher  and  hatched  ninety  per  cent,  of  the 
eggs,  the  chicks  coming  out  strong  and 
healthy.  1  put  them  in  the  brooder, which 
is  home-made,  but  the  chicks  lived  to  be  a 
week  old,  and  commenced  to  die.  I  feed 
according  to  the  Poultry  Keeper.  There 
is  no  lamp  to  the  brooder.  It  is  heated  by 
hot  water,  but  the  temperature  is  not 
even.  It  is  bottom  heat,  and  I  keep  it  as 
near  eighty  degrees  as  possible.  The  last 
lot  I  had  "forty-three  chickens,  a  week  old, 
and  have  lost  four  or  five  now,  mostly 
Brown  Leghorns.  There  is  plenty  of  room 


in  the  brooder.  They  seem  to  droop  a  few 
days  and  die.  The  bowels  are  all  right, 
but  they  seem  to  be  in  distress,  and  when 
they  die  shake  their  heads  a  few  times  and 
die.  They  are  not  crop  bound,  and  have 
no  lice.— Levi  Conover,  Constableville, 
iV.  r.  [A  brooder  always  requires  a  lamp. 
Bottom  heat  is  a  mistake.  The  heat  6hould 
not  be  less  than  ninety  degrees. — Ed.] 

Got  In  It  Again.— I  took  the  Poultry 
Keeper  in  Mississippi  years  ago,  when  it 
was  published  in  Chicago,  but  chickens 
and  I  parted  these  many  years,  with  only 
an  occasional  "meat"  at  the  hospitable 
table  of  some  friend,  and  I  may  mention, 
her  adventure,  that  the  chicken  "  was 
.strictly  in  it."  Now  I'm  in  it — the  chicken 
business.  I  have  two  hot  water  incubators. 
I  have  also  a  French  hot  water  machine, 
having  taken  the  design  from  the  Scientific 
American  Supplement.  Well,  it  "  kicked." 
I  talked  American,  Spanish,  High  Dutch 
and  Portuguese  to  it,  but  of  no  avail.  I 
was  on  the  point  of  importing  a  French- 
man to  malign  it  in  its  own  tongue,  when  I 
thought  of  the  Poultry  Keeper  "chicken 
feller,"  so  I  wrote — "Please  send  me  a  hot 
water  incubator  plan,  for  I'm  in  hot  water 
because  mine  gets  cold."  Well,  two  differ- 
ent numbers  came.  I  read,  re-read,  and 
followed  directions.  Result,  she  stays  at 
103.  Birth  Notice.— Born  to  the  family  of 
Mauritz  L.  Laden,  one  turkey  rooster,  June 
21,  1891.  He  is  the  first  one,  so  I  will  call 
him  Adam.  You  are  invited  to  feast  on 
his  carcass  next  turkey  day — none  over. — 
M.  L.  Laden,  Houlton,  Oregon. 


ENLARGEMENT  OF  THE  LIVER. 

Enlargement  of  the  liver,  or  disease  of 
the  heart,  may  result  from  excessive  fat,  or 
from  the  free  use  of  solutions,  such  as  cop- 
peras water,  Douglass  mixture,  etc.  On 
this  subject  Mr.  J.  B.  Hoag,  of  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  writes: 

Please  inform  me  the  cause  of  my  hens 
getting  enlargement  of  the  liver.  I  had 
seven  that  died  since  last  winter.  I  opened 
every  one  and  they  all  had  large  livers,  the 
largest  one  weighing  ju*t  one  pound.  One 
hen  had  only  one  liver  left,  the  other  one 
being  all  broken  and  moulty,  and  grown 
into  a  lump  of  fa*.  They  are  Plymouth 
Rocks.  They  were  very  fat  last  winter, 
but  I  starved  them  down  since.  They 
have  free  range  and  are  fed  once  a  day.  I 
feed  wheat  shorts,  potatoes  and  cut  clover. 
I  have  killed  some  young  chicks,  three 
months  old,  and  they  seem  to  have  large 
livers  for  their  age.  I  had  a  three-months 
old  pullet  die  last  week.  She  was  always 
well  and  lively.  She  drooped  in  the  morn- 
ing. I  looked  for  lice  on  her  head.  I  found 
some,  took  them  off  and  greased  the  head 
with  sweet  oil.  She  sat  around  and  would 
not  eat  nor  walk,  dying  in  the  evening.  I 
opened  her  but  could  not  find  anything 
wrong  in  her  except  her  heart,  which  was 
white.  What  could  be  the  matter  with 
her  ?  Can  kerosene  emulsion  be  used  on 
young  chicks  two  months  old. 

When  once  the  hens  have  been  made  very 
fat  the  result  is  fatty  degeneration  of  the 
liver  and  heart.  It  is  then  a  disease,  and 
is  liable  to  be  an  obstruction  to  health 
afterwards,  even  when  the  birds  are  re- 
duced in  flesh.  When  grain  is  fed  exten- 
sively, and  the  hens  are  fat,  examination 
will  show  that  the  liver  is  not  only  en- 
larged but  soft.  It  should  be  the  rule 
never  to  keep  food  where  the  hens  can  help 
themselves.  Make  them  work  and.  scratch 
for  all  they  get. 


NON-LAYERS  WON'T  SIT. 

Mr.  John  M.  Bratten,  of  McLeod,  Al- 
berta, Canada,  states  that  he  gave  the  fat 
sitting  hen  theory  a  practical  test  and  that 
it  did  not  work  according  to  expectations. 
He  takes  rather  the  other  condition  as 
being  correct.  As  we  prefer  to  give  all 
sides  of  a  question  we  present  his  letter  as 
follows: 

"I  noticed  in  your  last  issue  an  article 
on  fat  broody  hens.  As  I  have  had  some 
experience  with  fat  hens,  this  spring,  I 
thought  I  would  give  my  experience. 

"As  I  bad  to  get  some  sitters  I  saw  a 
chance  to  do  so — barnyard  stock — last  Feb- 
ruary, that  had  not  layed  an  egg  all  the 
winter,  and,  knowing  that  they  were  too 
fat,  I  at  once  bought  them,  as  sitters  were 
hard  to  get  here,  and  started  to  work  with 
them.  In  ten  days  I  had  the  whole  lot 
laying  and  about  the  first  of  April  one  of 
them  became  broody  and  she  was  not  the 
fattest,  but  the  reverse.  On  the  29th  of 
April  another,  and  now  another,  and  I 
notice  that  she  is  not  as  heavy  as  the  re- 
mainder ot  the  six.  I  do  not  now  belieye 
in  fat  hens  for  sitting  or  for  anything 
but  the  pot. 

Let  us  look  at  the  above  and  consider  it 
fairly.  First,  we  do  not  claim  that  a  hen 
ean  be  made  to  sit  before  she  begins  to  lay, 
yet  Mr.  Bratten  bought  hens  that  had  not 
layed  for  months,  and  undertook  to  make 
them  sit.  We  naturally  suppose  that  in 
referring  to  hens  becoming  broody  that  our 
readers  understand  us  to  refer  to  laying 
hens.    It  is  not  natural  for  a  hen  to  wish 


to  sit  on  eggs  wh  en  she  has  not  layed  any. 
It  would,indeed,  have  been  a  surprise  to  us 
if  Mr.  B.,  in  his  experiment  of  making  non- 
laying  hens  sit,  had  been  successful. 

When  he  received  them,  and  began  to 
feed  them  in  his  way,  they  then  began  to 
lay,  which  shows  that  there  was  something 
wrong  in  the  management  of  the  former 
owner.  Change  of  food,  and  a  variety, 
balanced  the  requirements,  and  pui  the 
hens  in  condition. 

The  fact  that  the  last  hen  that  began  to 
sit  was  not  as  heavy  as  the  others  does  not 
indicate  anything,  as  she  may  be  smaller. 
It  is  seldom  that  all  the  hens  in  a  flock  are 
alike. 

What  should  have  been  done  was  to  keep 
a  record  of  the  weight  of  each  hen,  and  also 
a  record  of  the  eggs  they  lay.  All  that  we 
claim  is  that  grain  will  cause  the  hens  to 
become  broody,  if  it  is  not  balanced  by  a 
variety,  by  making  them  too  fat,  but,  of 
course,  we  refer  to  laying  hens. 


SURE  LICE  DESTROYER. 

Mr.  S.  A.  Metcalf,  Peralta,  Calf.,  sends  a 
letter  in  which  he  states  that  there  are 
sure  remedies  for  lice,  and  that  he  has  tried 
them.  He  also  alludes  to  the  piofit  claimed 
to  be  possible  from  a  large  number  of 
fowls,  and  says: 

I  notice  that  some  of  your  readers  still 
ask  how  to  get  clear  of  head  lice  that  kill 
so  many  chickens.  Now,  once  for  all,  let 
me  say  that  your  directions  that  I  cut  from 
your  paper  is  a  perfect  cure;  that  is,  to 
take  a  small  piece  of  sponge,  with  a  short 
wire  attached,  dip  it  in  gasoline  and  swab 
the  head  and  neck  well  with  it.  It  will 
kill  lice  and  nits  both.  Another  remedy, 
and  a  sure  one  for  the  small  lice  that  live 
on  or  about  the  roosts,  and  work  on  the 
hens  at  night,  is  to  paint  the  roosts  with 
boiling  coal  tar.  Have  a  kettle  over  a  fire, 
handy,  and  then  paint  the  poles,  adding 
abont  one-sixth  part  lard.  If  done  in  the 
morning  the  roosts  can  be  used  the  same 
night.  If  this  is  well  done  no  lice  will  be 
seen  again  for  many  months,  unless  the 
roosts  are  connected  with  the  sides  of  the 
house,  which  is  not  the  best  way,  however. 
Now,  as  you  wish  to  be  called  a  man  of 
truth  and  veracity,  after  showing  that  a 
man  must  be  pretty  fortunate  in  the  poul- 
try business  if  he  clears  from  $700  to  §900 
a  year  from  1,000  hens,  do  you  allow  to  be 
published  such  a  story,  falsehood,  as  the 
set  of  figures  are  in  the  July  number,  to 
prove  that  a  man  could  make  $9,660  a  year 
from  2,000  hens,near  $5  a  head  ;  say  nothing 
of  dead  hens,  but  count  twelve  dozen  eggs 
a  year  to  each  hen  at  twenty-five  cents  a 
dozen,  where  is  the  five  dollars  after  de- 
ducting feed  and  other  expenses. 

Gasoline  is  very  volatile,  as  well  as  in- 
flammable, and  should  not  be  used  near 
fire  or  even  in  the  sunlight  on  a  very  warm 
day.  Unlike  grease  it  does  not  remain  on 
the  chicks,  though  it  creates  cold,  due  to 
rapid  evaporation.  It  destroys  lice  and 
other  insects  almost  as  soon  as  it  touches 
them.  Dip  a  soft  sponge  in  the  gasoline 
and  wet  the  hens  and  chicks  on  the  head 
and  under  the  wings,  but  if  the  chicks  are 
small  handle  them  carefuDy  and  apply 
cautiously. 

In  regard  to  the  coal  tar  on  the  roosts  we 
believe  it  will  also  be  found  excellent.  We 
have  given  several  articles  on  how  to  apply 
it.  Gasoline  is  excellent  to  mix  with  it 
where  it  is  desired  to  have  the  coal  tar  dry 
quickly,  but  Mr.  Metcalf  also  finds  that 
one-sixth  part  of  lard  is  also  serviceable. 

The  article  alluded  to  In  regard  to  the 
profit  was  credited  to  the  paper  from  which 
we  took  it,  and  of  course  we  gave  it  as  we 
received  it,  just  as  we  give  Mr.  Metcalf's 
letter.  We  have  no  doubt  that  the  figures 
are  rather  disproportionate. 


MAKING  A  BREED. 

Making  a  new  breed— one  that  is  some- 
thing better  than  any  known— is  like  the 
introduction  of  a  new  variety  of  fruit  or 
vegetables,  which  results  in  a  great  number 
of  failures  before  success  is  met  with. 
Nevertheless  it  is  the  duty  of  every  farmer 
to  carefully  observe  his  hens,  and  aim  to 
produce  young  stock  superior  to  their 
parents.  A  new  breed  may  be  found,  for  it 
often  happens  that  by  the  selection  of  the 
best  layers,  or  the  most  suitable  table 
fowl,  an  excellent  flock  is  obtained.  The 
great  difficulty  is  to  retain  the  excellence 
and  to  fix  the  type  and  characteristics,  but 
these  drawbacks,  too,  can  be  overcome  with 
patience  and  time.  At  all  events,  whether 
a  new  breed  be  originated  or  not.  it  pays  to 
select  and  retain  the  best  members  of  the 
flock. 
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SHOWS  TO  OCCUR. 

CALIFORNIA. 
December  26,  '94  to  January  2,  '95.  San 
Francisco.      A.    Armstrong,  secretary, 
Petalurna. 

COLORADO. 

January  15-20,  '95.    Colorado  Poultry 
Association  third  annual  show,  Denver, 
•Col.   Decimal  score  card  will  be  used. 
John  HeiT,  Denver,  Colo.,  secretary. 
GEORGIA. 

October  23  to  November  8,  '94.  Dixie 
Interstate  Fair,  Macon.  A.  C.  Knapp 
secretary. 

ILLINOIS. 

December  18-21,  '94.  Southern  Illinois 
Poultry  Association,  Albion,  111.  S.  N. 
Weaver,  Albion,  111.,  secretary. 

December  19-24,  '94.  Northwestern 
Illinois,  at  Lanark.  F.  Irvin  Root,  secre- 
tary. 

January  8-12,  '95.  Henry  Co.  Poultry 
Association,  (ieueseo.  AV.  A.  Shelhunier, 
secretary. 

INDIANA. 

January  7-12,  '95;  at  Indianapolis.  W. 
H.  Frey,  secretary. 

IOWA. 

November  27-29,  '94.  Bover  Valley 
Poultry  Club,  at  Missouri  Valley.  C.  C. 
Dorr,  secretary. 

November  S,  to  December  2,  '94.  Eastern 
Iowa,  at  Davenport.  11.  C.  Goettsch, 
secretary. 

December  3-7,  '94.  Hawkeye  Poultry 
Association,  at  Mt.  Pleasant.  C.  K.  Doe, 
secretary. 

December  3-9,  '94.  Pottawattamie  Co. 
Poultry  and  l  et  Stock  Association,  Coun- 
cil Bluffs.    O.K.  i  i  att,  secretary. 

Decemuer  4-7,  '94.  ^Northern"  Iowa,  at 
Hampton.   F.  A.  Bailey,  secretary. 

December  11-17,  '94.  Iowa  State,  at 
Ottumwa.    W.  S.  Russell,  secretary. 

January  1-7,  '95.  AVapsie  Valley  Poultry 
Club,  Dubuque.  Decimal  score  card  will 
be  used.  John  M.  Parker,  secretary,  Inde- 
pendence. 

January  18-20,  '95.  Northwestern  Poul- 
try and  Pet  Stock  Association,  Sioux  City. 
Chas.  E.  Lozier,  secretary. 

KANSAS. 

November  27-30,  '94.  Sumner  County 
Poultry  Association,  Wellington,  Kas.  W. 
D.  Whitfield,  Wellington,  Kas.,  secretary. 

Decemb  r  4-7, '94.  Lyon  County  Poul- 
try and  Pet  Stock  Show,  Emporia,  Kas. 
AV.  T.  Walters,  Emporia,  Kas.,  secretary. 

December  10-15,  '91.  rfi>uthern  Kansas 
Show,  AV  infield,  Kas.  M.  L.  AVoitman, 
Winfield,  Kas.,  secretary. 

December  17-23,  '94.  Southern  Kansas 
Fanciers'  Association,  Wichita,  Kas.  H. 
L.  Rochelle,  Wichita,  Kas.,  secretary. 

January  1-5,  '95.  Inter-State  Poultry 
Association,  Arkansas  City,  Kas.  G.  A. 
Howerton,  secretary. 

January  1-5,  '95.  North  Kansas  Poultry 
Association,  Atchison,  Kansas.  S.  G. 
Sprague,  secretary. 

Jauuarv  10-14,  '95.  Kansas  State  Show, 
Topeka,  Kas.  D.  A.  AVise,  Topeka,  Kas., 
secretary. 

January  22-25,  '95.  Parsons  and  South- 
easter Poultry  and  Pet  Stock  Association. 
\V.  W.  Cranston,  secretary. 

MICHIGAN. 

December  25-2S,  '94 ;  at  Ionia.  A  F.  Her- 
bert, secretary. 

January  8-11,  '95.  Peninsular  Poultry, 
Pigeon  arid  Pet  Stook  Association,  Jackson. 
Frank  AV.  McKenzie,  Concord,  secretary. 

MASSACHUSETTS  . 

September  4-7,  '94.  New  England  Fair, 
Worcester.    J .  B.  Bo  wker,  secretary . 

December  21-25,  '94.  Eastern  Middlesex 
Poultry  Association,  Maiden.  G.  K.  Hol- 
brook,  secretary. 

December  11-13,  '94.  Brockton  Poultry 
Association,  Brockton.  C.  H.  Pope,  secre- 
tary. 

January  16-18,  '95.  New  England  Light 
Brahma  Club,  Boston.  G.  W.  Cromack, 
secretary,  Stoneham. 

January  9-11,  '95.  Central  Mass.  Poultry 
Association,  AVorcester;  W.  H.  Fitton, 
secretary. 

February,  '95.  Cape  Ann.  Geo.  E. 
Merchant,  secretary. 

MISSOCRL 

November  13-16,  '94.    Wairensburg.  R. 

G.  Carroll,  secretary. 

November  20-23, '94.  The  Sedalia  Poul- 
try Club,  oedalia,  Mo.  E.  A.  Henney, 
secretary. 

December  10-14,  '94.  Missouri  State 
Show,  Rolla  G.  Carroll,  AVorrensburg,  Mo., 
secretary. 

December  18-26,  '94.  Mid-continental 
Poultry  Association,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  A. 
D.  Hawk,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  secretary. 

January  8-12,  '95.  Maryville.  Fred. 
Parcber,  "secretary. 

NEBRASKA. 

December  18-21,  '94.  Nemaha  AJalley 
Poultry  Association,  Auburn,  H.  J.  F. 
AVert,  secretary,  Auburn. 

December  25-29.  '94.  South-eastern  Neb- 
raska   Poultry  Association,  Beatrice.  H. 

H.  Haladay,  secretary,  Beatrice. 
January"  .5-20,  '95.    Nebraska  State  Show, 

Lincoln."  A.  Lemen,  secretary,  Lincoln. 

January  22  26,  '95.  Omaha  Poultry 
Fanciers'  Association.  I.  L.  Richards,  sec- 
retary. 

NEW  YORK. 

December  27  to  January  3,  '94-'95;  at 
Bainburg.  Edward  C.  Pease,  secretary. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE . 

January  9-11,  '95.  New  Hampshire  Poul- 
try Association.  Concord.  J.  J.  Treno- 
weth,  secretary. 

NEW  MEXICO 

September  11  14,  '94.  Fourteenth  annnal 
territorial  fair  at  Albuquerque.  AV.  J. 
AVilson,  secretary. 

December  ^4  29,  '94.  New  Mexico  Poulty 
Associatioii,Albuquerque,N.M.  W.S.Lowe, 
secretary. 

OHIO. 

December  5-12,  '94 ;  at  Cleveland.  W.  S. 
Bowe,  secretary. 

December  6-10, '94.  Canton  Poultry  and 
Pigeon  Club  ;  at  Canton.  M.  A.  Bartlett, 
secretary. 

December  18-21,  '94 ;  at  Findlay.  John  A. 
Meceks,  secretary. 

December  18-22,  '94.  Buckeye  Poultry 
Association,  Dayton.  F.  AV.  Bellman,  sec- 
retary, Dayton. 

December  11-14,  '94,  Coshocton.  Quincy 
Dawson,  secretary,  Roscoe. 

January  1-6, '95;  at  Middletown.  Henry 
Hensey,  secretary. 

January  14-19,  '95.  Columbus.  G.  F. 
Gast,  secretary,  Prospect. 

January  '95.    Northwestern  Ohio 

Poultry  and  Pet  Stock  Company,  Tiffin.  T. 
S.  Falkner,  secretary. 

January  20-25,  '95.  AVashington,  (C.  H.) 
AV.  R.  Dalbey,  secretary. 

TENNESSEE. 
January  1-5,  '95 ;  at  Knox  ville.   John  W. 
Flennikiu,  secretary. 

UTAn. 

January  28-31,  '95.  Utah  Poultry  Asso- 
ciation, Salt  Lake  City.  J.  W.  Haslam, 
secretary. 

VERMONT. 

January  16-18,  '95.    St.  Johnsburg.  W. 
B.  Eastman,  secretary. 

WASHINGTON. 

January  8-13,  '95;  at  Tacoma.   H.  H. 
Collier,  secretary. 

WISCONSIN. 
January  7-12, '95.    La,  Cross  Poultry  As- 
sociation, La  Cross,  Wis.    E.  H.  Hoffman, 
secretary. 

THE  DUCKS  DON'T  LAY. 

A  reader  at  Wyant,  Ohio,  complains  that 
his  ducks  do  not  lay,  and  he  explains  how  ^ 
he  manages  them  in  the  following  letter,  to 
which  we  call  attention : 

"What  is  the  matter  with  my  ducks  ?  I 
have  eight  ducks  and  two  drakes.  Six  of 
them  are  about  one  year  old  and  two  two 
years  old.  In  April  I  got  sometimes  two 
and  five  eggs  and  sometimes  more,  but  now 
they  have  quit  laying  altogether.  I  feed 
them  corn,  wheat  and  oats,  and  they  have  a 
three-acre  grass  lot  to  run  in.  Don't  say 
we  feed  them  too  much.  They  have  plenty 
of  water." 

He  writes  us  for  advice  and  then  informs 
us  what  we  should  not  say.  Nevertheless 
no  man  can  keep  eight  ducks  on  a  three- 
acre  lot,  and  feed  corn,  wheat  and  oats— and 
in  the  summer  at  that — without  making 
them  too  fat,  and  that  is  just  what  has  been 
done.  Ducks  need  no  food  in  summer  if 
on  a  range,  and  have  plenty  of  water.  We 
cannot  avoid  stating,  despite  the  remon- 
etrance,  that  our  correspondent  does  feed 
too  much,  and  if  that  is  not  the  cause  then 
we  confess  we  are  unable  to  assign  any 
other. 

SHOULD  HAVE  DONE  BETTER. 

Mr.  W.  L.  Bailey,  Richmond,  Va.,  used 
an  incubator  and  should  have  had  a  good 
hatch,  as  he  evidently  did  his  part  well.  As 
Mr.  Bailey's  case  is  similar  to  that  of  others 
who  are  sometimes  disappointed  we  give 
his  letter,  as  follows 

"I  have  a  hot-water  incubator  with  lamp. 
Here  is  my  way  of  running  it.  On  last 
hatch  I  put  in  54  eggs  of  common  stock  and 
got  16 chickens.  Eggs  from  this  same  stock 
hatch  well  under  hens.  Temperature 
was  110  degrees  when  eggs  were  put  in,  and 
I  turned  them  twice  daily  at  regular  inter- 
vals. Temperature  averaged  103  degrees, 
used  moisture  on  seventeenth  day.  Those 
that  died  in  the  shells  were  almost  ready  to 
pip.  There  is  no  draught  through  my  ma- 
chine, and  the  heat  is  easily  regulated. 
Evenings,  when  I  turned  the  eggs,  I  took 
them  out  of  the  machine  just  loag  enough 
to  turn  them.  AVhat  bothers  me  is  that  some 
come  out  and  others  do  not,  all  eggs  being 
off  the  same  yard." 

UjNow,  there  is  a  point  which  Mr.  Bailey 
overlooked,  which  is  this.  When  the  eggs 
begin  to  hatch  some  persons  at  once  take 
the  chicks  out,  which  permits  the  tempera, 
ture  to  fall  He  does  not  state  that  he  did  so 
but  it  is  not  out  of  place  to  call  attention 
to  the  matter.  It  is  better  to  leave  the 
chicks  all  in,  even  if  they  do  crowd,  than 
to  risk  the  lowering  of  the  temperature. 
AVhen  the  eggs  begin  to  pip  add  moisture 
(wet  sponges)  and  leave  the  chicks  ^avoid- 
ing opening  the  egg  drawer.  In  other 
words,  do  the  same  as  with  the  hen — do  not 
disturb  them. 


A  DOUBLE  COOP. 

A  cheap  and  convenient  coop  for  confin- 
ing sitting  hens,  or  for  separating  sick 
fowls  from  the  others  of  the  flock,  is  de- 
signed by  Mr.  V  Raltus.  Baltimore.  Md., 


fig.  1. 

who  describes  it  in  a  letter  to  us  as  follows: 
"My  wife  was  always  complaining  of  not 
having  a  coop  that  she  could  clean  out 
properly,  so  I  went  to  work  and  built  her 
onewhichanswersthepurpo.se.  At  least 
she  thinks  so.  The  drawings  which  I  send 
you  explain  themselves.  The  coop  can  be 
made  single  or  double,  and  may  be  of  bene- 
fit to  some  one  of  your  many  readers." 

The  coop  is  easily  made,  and  costs  but 
very  little.   The  door,  which  is  opened  by 


What  the  American  Fancier  expects  to 
gain  by  endeavoring  to  disguise  facts  we 
cannot  imagine.  AVhy  it  should  apologize 
for  poor  work  is  a  mystery.  The  editing 
of  the  Standard  was  given  as  a  job  to  a  man 
who  has  an  eye  on  all  jobs  that  are  being 
given  out  by  the  A.  P.  A.,  and  now  that  he 
got  the  job,  after  showing  his  dislike  to  the 
job  going  to  another  man  five  years  before, 
he  should  have  shown  by  his  work  that  be 
was  capable  of  editing  the  Standard,  and 
not  muddle  up  even  those  portions  that 
needed  but  being  re-printed  from  the  old, 
j  looking  after  the  money  and  leaving  us  to 
-  trudge  through  the  mud  and  mire  of  five 
^years'  of  erroneous  type. 

If  the  Fancier  will  come  forward  and 
6how  that  what  has  been  stated  is  not  true' 
it  may  be  more  serviceable  to  its  friend, 
but  it  cannot  side-track  the  matter  by  al- 
luding to  those  who  criticise  the  new 
Standard  as  "Smart  Alecs."  The  A.  P.  A., 
if  we  are  not  mistaken,  will  have  a  very 
huge  bill  to  pay  for  very  little  value  given, 
according  to  what  has  been  sent  forth  as 
the  A.  P.  A.  Standard. 


FIG.  2. 

simply  turning  it  up,  as  seen  at  Fig.  2,  is 
made  with  a  half-inch  mesh  of  wire,  tacked 
to  a  frame  with  wire  nails.  If  it  is  desired 
to  make  the  coop  water  tight,  it  can  be 
easily  done  by  covering  with  tarred  paper. 
If  a  hen  has  a  brood  of  chicks,  the  coop 
should  be  single,  as  the  chicks  are  some- 
times killed  when  they  stray  into  a  coop 
containing  another  hen  having  a  brood. 


A  HALF-HEARTED  APOLOGY. 

The  American  Fancier  seems  deter- 
mined to  show  favor  to  the  editor  of  the 
Standard  by  making  some  sort  of  an  at- 
tempt at  an  apology.  In  its  efforts  to  do 
so  it  shows  the  weakness  of  its  undertak- 
ing, as  it  speaks  as  though  its  readers  could 
not  even  think.  We  take  the  following 
from  its  columns : 

It  may  suit  the  opponents  of  the  Amer- 
ican Poultry  Association  to  poke  fun  at  the 
new  Standard  and  loudly  proclaim  what 
they  would  do  with  a  Standard  if  they  had 
one  to  make.  But  little  criticism  was  in- 
dulged in  over  the  old  Standard  and  the 
new  one  is  substantially  the  same,  except 
in  certain  breeds.  Had  the  committees  on 
revision  of  the  Standard,  appointed  by  the 
A.  P.  A.,  done  their  duty,  there  would  be 
precious  little  complaint  heard  of  to-day, 
except  by  those  who  cannot  or  will  not  see 
any  thing  good  or  meritorious  in  the  A.  P. 
A.  AVhen  one  of  these  "smart  Alec's" 
brags  about  the  mistakes  he  can  find  in  the 
Standard  and  what  he  would  do,  &c.,  it 
amuses  those  who  are  intimately  acquainted 
with  this  species  of  the  genus  homo. 

If  the  editor  of  the  American  Fancier 
can  distinguish  anyone  "poking  fun"  at 
the  new  Standard  then  his  conception  of 
"fun"  is  somewhat  different  from  the  view 
taken  by  others.  There  is  nothing  comical 
in  having  to  pay  three  or  four  hundred 
dollars  to  a  man  to  edit  a  Standard  simply 
to  give  him  a  "soft  job." 

AVe  will  even  admit  all  about  the  awful 
blunders  of  committees,  and  how  thick- 
headed some  of  them  may  have  been,  but 
even  the  work  of  the  committees  is  no  ex- 
cuse. The  committees  did  not  botch  the 
Leghorn  standard.  The  "Errata"  says  the 
editor  did  it,  and  the  committee  did  not 
make  the  error  in  the  Errata  itself,  or  mix 
the  glossary  up  like  mince  pic.  In  our  criti- 
cism we  did  not  touch  on  committee  work 
at  all.  AVe  alluded  clearly  to  the  work  of 
the  editor,  and  can  repeat  that  he  either  did 
not  edit  the  Standard  at  all,  or  was  very 
negligent.  The  errors  we  pointed  out  have 
nothing  to-  do  with  the  duties  of  the  com- 
mittees. 


EXPELLING  A  MEMBER. 

The  Ohio  Poultry  Journal,  in  its  August 
number,  in  referring  to  our  article  on  ex- 
jelling  a  member;  remarks  as  follows: 

The  Poultry  Keeper  says  that  'the 
only  law  referring  to  the  expulsion  of  a 
member  is  Article  VII  of  the  By-Laws." 
How  about  that  clause  in  Article  VI  of  the 
Constitution,  which  says  that  "the  execu- 
tive committee  shall  have  power  to  expel 
or  restore  any  member  for  cause,  by  a  vote 
>t  three-fourths  of  the  members  present?  " 

The  editor  means  Article  VII  of  the  Con- 
•ititution,  which  refers  expressly  to  new 
members,  and  reads  as  follows; 

The  life  membership  fees  shall  be  paid 
within  ninety  days  after  the  election  of  a 
member,  and  any  person  who  has  been 
ilected  to  membership  who  shall  have  neg- 
lected to  pay  his  life  membership  fee  within 
that  time  shall  be  deemed  to  have  forfeited 
his  right  to  become  a  member.  The  Execu- 
tive Committee  shall  have  power  to  expel 
or  restore  any  member  for  cause,  by  a  vote 
of  three-fourths  of  the  members  present. 

Being  in  the  same  paragraph  with  the 
matter  of  life  membership,it  becomes  a  part 
of  the  subject  of  the  article,  and  can  only 
refer  to  those  who  have  not  paid,  or  who 
desire  to  be  restored  according  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  article  referred  to. 

The  expelled  member  was  not  referred 
to  the  Executive  Committee  at  all.  Nor 
would  it  be  fair  to  leave  an  important  mat- 
ter of  "charges"  to  two  or  three  "rem- 
nants" of  the  Executive  Committee  who 
may  be  present,  as  the  majority,  or  a  large 
number,  are  seldom  together. 

A  member  has  the  right  to  have  charges 
made  and  specified,  and  given  a  trial.  As 
it  is  there  is  no  law  on  the  subject.  Article 
VII  cannot  contain  two  subjects,  or  several 
duties  in  itself.  It  plainly  refers  to  life 
members,  and  alludes  to  their  neglect  to 
pay  and  their  restoration,giving  the  method 
of  disposing  of  them. 


NO  MOISTURE  AND  GOOD  HATCHES. 

Every  subscriber  who  writes  adds  more 
to  the  general  store-house  of  information. 
In  regard  to  moisture  Mr.  E  L.  March, 
Seattle,  Wash.,  though  writing  really  of 
his  chicks  in  brooders,  also  states  of  his 
good  hatches  as  follows: 

"I  have  an  incubator  and  brooder  and 
have  about  180  young  chicks,  Leghorns, 
Plymouth  Rocks  and  scrubs.  During  my 
third  hatch  I  got  73  chicks  out  of  80  fertile 
eggs.  I  used  very  little  moisture,  and  none 
until  the  seventeenth  or  eighteenth  day. 
My  trouble  is  in  raising  them.  They  seem 
all  right  at  night,  don't  come  out  to  eat  in 
the  morning,  and  in  about  an  hour  "kick." 

I  can't  find  ony  lice,  they  don't  have  any 
gapes,  and  don't  mope  much.  I  feed  corn- 
meal,  baked  with  potatoes,  in  the  morning 
and  grain  and  cooked  corn  later." 

AVe  are  pleased  to  hear  of  such  good 
hatches.  The  correspondent  says  nothing 
of  how  he  broods,  and  his  mode  of  feeding 
is  not  very  explicit.  AVe  have  no  doubt 
that  he  has  made  some  mistake,  but  as  he 
omits  details  he  leaves  us  to  guess  too 
much. 

In  this  connection  we  suggest  to  every 
reader  to  invest  the  small  sum  of  five  cents 

I I  stamps  for  our  October,  1889,  issue, 
containing  4i  rules  for  brooding  and  feed- 
ing chicks.  It  is  more  valuable  than  any 
book  on  the  subject,  and  our  reason  for  the 
suggestion  is  that  it  contains  more  than  we 
can  write  as  a  reply  and  probably  answers 
every  question  that  can  be  asked.  The  Oc- 
tober, 1892,  issue,  "Points  on  Hatching 
Broilers"  will  also  be  found  worth  ten 
times  its  cost. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 

To  The  Poultry  Keeper  on  business  or  In  rela- 
tion to  articles  or  manuscript  for  publication  must  be 
addressed  to 

The  Poultry  Keeper  Company, 

Parkesburg,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

"We  ought  to  have  ten  cent  Standards  of 
all  the  breeds. 

This  paper  can  be  had  sis  months  for 
only  twenty-five  cents. 

The  Agricultural  Fairs  still  offer  prizes 
for  white  mice  and  tailless  cats. 

Thanks  to  our  correspondents  for  the 
many  excellent  articles  every  month. 

The  Poultry  shows  will  boom  this  year. 
New  York  will  excel  all  former  years. 

This  is  entirely  a  poultry  paper — no 
pigeons,  rabbits  or  pet  stock  advocated  by 
us. 

The  Dog  Fancier,  Battle  Creek,  Mich., 
and  the  Poultry  Keeper,  together,  only 
75  cents. 

Does  any  one  know  of  the  Porter  Bone 
Company  ?  If  so,  send  us  the  facts.  More 
hereafter. 

The  latest  now  is  not  to  allow  a  pigeon  to 
bite  you.  It  may  poison  you.  But  this  is 
a  poultry  paper. 

You  can  get  any  of  our  back  numbers  for 
only  five  cents  in  stamps.  Some  of  them 
are  worth  a  dollar  each. 


The  Coshocton,  Ohio,  Poultry  Associa- 
tion will  hold  its  show  Dec.  11th  to  14th  in- 
clusive,  Mr.  Quincy  Dawson  is  Secretary. 

"When  hard  times  come  don't  stop  your 
paper.  It  costs  less  than  one  cent  a  week. 
It  is  like  burning  the  bridge  that  helps  you 
over. 

One  or  two  poultry  papers  stole  out  arti- 
cle giving  statistics  of  poultry  and  eggs  in 
the  United  States.  The  reliable  and  fair 
Journals  all  gave  credit. 

This  issue  of  the  Poultry  Keeper  con- 
tains more  valuable  reading  than  many 
whole  books.  We  aim  to  make  each  num- 
ber worth  a  year's  subscription. 

"We  have  often  called  attention  to  the 
top  ventilator.  It  is  the  death  trap  of 
poultry.  Fresh  air  is  just  what  the  fowls 
want,  but  draughts  on  them  are  danger- 
ous. 

Those  desiring  to  learn  how  to  can 
chickens  should  visit  Armour  &  Co's.  es- 
tablishment, at  Kansas  City.  They  have  a 
large  plant  there,  and  buy  thousands  of 
chickens. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Davis  has  been  engaged  as 
Assistant  Editor  on  the  Fanciers'1  Beview, 
Chatham,  N.  Y.,  and  will  also  conduct  the 
department  of  questions  and  answers  in 
that  journal. 

Sending  eggs  by  mail  has  been  accom- 
plished. It  is  a  new  feature,  and  will  help 
business  in  eggs  for  hatching.  There  is  no 
law  against  it  as  was  supposed.  We  re- 
ceived ours  from  Nebraska. 

The  American  Stoclclceeper  has  removed 
to  No.  30  Broad  street,  Boston,  securing 
larger  quarters.  It  is  a  large  weekly,  de- 
voted to  dogs,  poultry  and  pigeons,  at  one 
dollar  per  year,  and  clubs  with  the  Poul- 
try Keeper  at  §1.25. 


This  is  the  period  of  the  year  to  begin 
with  incubators.  Procure  a  small  one  at 
first,  and  operate  it  before  beginning  busi- 
ness. Or,  if  preferred,  get  a  large  one  and 
see  what  you  can  do.  Broilers  pay  well. 

If  you  have  any  extra  pullets  or  cocker- 
els to  sell  this  fall,  why  not  advertise  them? 
A  little  two-line  "ad"  in  the  Poultry 
Keeper  is  sufficient,  and  we  will  insert  it 
three  months  for  you  for  only  $2.55.  If 
you  sell  only  one  bird  it  will  pay  you. 

We  will  send  plans  of  a  home  made  in- 
cubator to  any  one  who  will  enclose  two 
stamps,  and  at  the  same  time  send  the 
names  of  any  one  or  more  persons  who  are 
interested  in  poultry.  Address  such  letters 
to  P.  H.  Jacobs,  Hammonton,  N.  J. 

Mr.  F.  M.  Munger,  editor  of  the  Poultry 
Chum,  DeKalb,  111.,  a  breeder  for  twelve 
years,  and  a  winner  at  all  the  shows,  has 
been  induced  to  become  a  "judge."  He  will 
be  found  one  of  the  best  in  the  country,  and 
Associations  engaging  him  will  not  regret 
it. 

When  the  bill  for  the  Standard  comes  in 
we  hope  our  offer  will  not  be  overlooked- 
"We  will  edit  it  better  than  the  work  now 
done  for  ten  dollars.  We  will  do  a  better 
Job  of  printing  for  a  hundred  dollars  less. 
"We  will  give  approved  security  for  the  ful- 
fillment of  our  contract. 


Some  of  the  best  breeds  of  former  years 
seem  to  be  kept  in  the  background.  Too 
much  Secretary  of  club  has  not  benefitted 
one  of  them.  "When  a  man  determines  to 
rule  or  ruin  he  does  harm  to  others.  We 
have  had  the  pleasure  of  driving  one  of 
those  secretaries  out  of  sight,  and  he  can- 
not easily  resurrect  it  again. 

Poetry  is  not  in  our  line,  "We  have 
published  one  or  two  poems  on  poultry 
matters,  but  we  prefer  not  to  do  so.  While 
thanking  those  who  sent  them,  as  they  did 
so  with  the  best  intentions,  we  found  that 
they  were  coming  in  rather  too  lively, 
hence  we  concluded  to  stick  to  prose. 

"Indian  Game,"  on  another  page,  wades 
into  Mr.  Sternberg's  article  of  the  previous 
month  with  sleeves  rolled  up.  "Indian 
Game"  is  a  very  prominent  breeder,  and 
his  views  on  all  subjects  are  valued  highly 
by  those  who  know  him.  His  name  is 
withheld  for  personal  reasons  not  connected 
with  the  subject  discussed. 

Business  is  springing  up  all  over  the 
country,  and  as  the  people  escape  idleness 
their  wants  will  be  greater.  Poultry  and 
eggs  are  always  salable  and  bring  cash. 
One  does  not  have  to  wait  for  poultry  to 
be  sold.  Buyers  are  at  the  door,  in  every 
village  and  town.  Now  is  the  time  to 
begin. 

We  have  three  back  numbers  which  we 
especially  advise  every  reader  to  secure. 
They  are  October,  1892, '  Points  on  Hatch- 
ing Broiler^;"  August,  1892,  "A  Whole  Li- 
brary of  Points,"  and  July,  1888,  "The  Hen 
and  the  Food."  The  February,  1888,  and 
April,  1892,  give  prices  for  every  week  in 
the  year.   Only  five  cents  each,  in  stamps. 

What  a  magnificent  silence  the  poultry 
journals  observe  on  the  botch  work  of  the 
Standard.  If  some  poor  obscure  individual 
should  commit  an  error — even  uninten- 
tionally— they  would  all  yell  in  accord  to 
hound  him  down,  but,  like  the  '  sugar- 
rneyer"  business,  they  say  nothing  because 
they  are  not  bold  enough  to  strike  at  those 
who  "rule  the  roost." 

A  coating  of  cheap  paint  or  whitewash 
will  cost  but  a  fraction  of  the  value  it  gives 
a  poultry  house,  and  can  be  applied  by 
anyone  who  has  seen  paint  applied.  It 
gives  neatness  to  everything  and  adds  to 
the  appearance  in  a  manner  to  render  the 
whole  place  attractive.  The  common  red 
oxide  of  iron  paint  will  answer  for  the 
purpose. 

The  excuse  for  the  printer  who  printed 
the  Standard  is  that  he  does  the  State  print- 
ing for  Indiana.  So  much  the  worse — for 
he  should  have  endeavored  to  sustain  his 
reputation.  We  would  like  to  get  a  glimpse 
at  some  of  the  "Statt  work."  If  the  Stand- 
ard is  a  sample  we  can  underbid  him  by 
employing  a  lot  of  apprentices  under  in- 
struction. Keputation  does  not  excuse 
anything. 


What  has  become  of  the  "Judges  As- 
sociation ?  "  It  was  organized  as  a  mutual 
admiration  society — you  admire  me  and 
I'll  admire  you — but  after  the  first  session 
of  blissful  exhibition  of  "what  I  know 
about  squinting  at  a  coop,"  the  members 
seem  to  have  been  satisfied.  Each  paraded 
himself,  with  head  and  tail  up  aired  his 
views,  and  left  for  home,  with  a  feeling  pe- 
culiar to  Cyrus  the  Great  or  Macedonian 
Alexander  Great  is  greatness.  But  when 
is  the  Association? 

It  is  claimed  that  one  of  the  faults  of 
Indian  corn  as  a  regular  food  for  poultry 
is  not  so  much  that  it  is  heating  and  fat 
producing  as  that  the  tendency  is  to  cause 
the  fat  to  be  produced  in  layers  upon  the 
internal  organs,  not  only  those  of  egg  pro- 
duction, but  upon  the  gizzard,  heart  and 
intestines,  which  thereby  become  so  very 
much  overloaded  as  to  be  able  to  perform 
their  work  only  under  great  difficulty. 
This  danger  is  greater  with  old  fowl  than 
with  those  that  are  still  growing  It  in- 
jures the  breeding  power  in  males  as  well 
as  in  females. 

There  is  a  great  demand  for  experienced 
men  to  operate  incubator  plants,  but  they 
must  be  men  who  have  some  regard  for 
their  reputations.  We  recently  recom- 
mended a  party  who  got  in  debt  to  his  em- 
ployer and  then  "skipped."  Hereafter  we 
will  recommend  no  one  unless  we  have  not 
only  a  personal  acquaintance  but  some 
guarantee  of  good  faith.  We  have  endorsed 
only  those  known  to  us,  but  were  disap- 
pointed once.  We  know  of  no  person  who 
desires  an  experienced  man  at  present,  but 
the  incubator  manufacturers  inform  us  that 
they  have  frequent  calls  in  that  line. 

Those  who  exhibit  at  shows  this  season 
should  have  the  courage  to  "speak  right 
out  in  meeting"  on  all  occasions  where  one 
man  "owns  the  judge."  Whenever  you 
find  a  sharper  or  a  prize  grabber  trying  to 
injure  a  good  judge, you  can  depend  upon  it 
that  the  judge  has  been  trying  to  do  his 
duty.  Some  of  the  judges  depend  on  the 
influence  of  certain  men  for  their  "jobs" 
and  they  aim  to  keep  in  favor  with  such 
persons  in  order  to  get  more  jobs  the  next 
year.  V'uch  judges  give  the  prizes  to  men 
and  not  to  birds.  It  is  often  the  case  that 
parties  win  prizes  who  do  not  deserve 
them.  If  this  paragraph  fits  anyone  let 
him  speak  out.  It  is  much  better  to  have 
the  guilty  confess  than  to  call  them  out. 

THE  DIXIE  INTER-STATE  FAIR. 

The  Dixie  Inter-State  Fair  will  be  held  at 
Macon,  Ga.,  from  October  23rd  to  Novem- 
ber 8th,  under  the  auspices  of  the  State 
Agricultural  Society.  Over  $40,000  will  be 
given  in  cash  premiums.  Mr.  A.  C.  Knapp 
is  the  director  of  the  poultry,  pigeon,  and 
dog  departments.  It  is  expected  that  the 
display  of  poultry  will  be  the  finest  in  the 
south. 


LEAVES  AND  DRY  DIRT. 

But  little  time  remains  for  making  the 
preparations  in  the  way  of  storing  leaves 
and  dry  dirt  for  winter  use,  as  the  frost 
will  shut  down  on  operations  by  freezing 
the  ground.  Store  up  a  large  supply,  and 
give  the  hens  plenty  of  leaves  in  the  poultry 
house  in  which  to  scratch.  Throw  all  the 
grain  in  the  leaves  and  dirt,  and  make  the 
hens  hunt  for  them.  Put  an  inch  or  two 
of  dirt  on  the  floor  and  then  throw  leaves 
on  the  dirt. 


THE  MUTILATED  STANDARD. 

The  new  Standard  serves  to  give  a  great 
deal  of  bother  to  those  who  bought  it,  and 
the  only  way  to  use  it  properly  is  to  have  a 
copy  of  the  old  Standard  by  the  side  of  it. 
One  man  lost  his  little  slip  of  "Errata," 
and  was  in  a  quaudary,  but  as  we  had  pub- 
lished the  "Errata"  he  cut  it  out  and 
pasted  it  in.  There  will  be  no  "Errata"  in 
the  bill  when  it  comes  in,  however.  The 
A.  P.  A.  will  be  asked  to  pay  for  some- 
thing which  is,  judging  from  the  book,  not 
at  all  satisfactory.  The  only  hope  now  is 
whether  the  editior  of  the  Standard  will 
have  the  conscience  or  courage  to  ask  money 
from  the  A.  P.  A.  for  such  work.  Our 
offer  to  edit  the  next  Standard  for  ten  dol- 
lars, and  give  bonds  to  do  better  work  than 
with  this  one,  is  intended  as  a  bona-fide 
offer. 


FORCING  THE  HENS. 

If  hens  are  kept  for  eggs  principally, 
without  regard  to  hatching  chicks,  we  be- 
lieve it  correct  to  force  the  hens  to  lay  ai 
many  as  possible.  It  is  true  that  the  forc- 
ing process  soon  brings  a  hen  to  that  con- 
dition where  she  will  cease  altogether  and 
rest  for  a  long  while,  but  the  hen  is  a  very 
prolific  creature,  and  will  produce  a  dozen 
daughters  to  fill  her  place  should  she  faiL 
Make  her  lay,  and  secure  as  many  eggs  as 
possible  in  the  shortest  time.  Time  is  too 
valuable  to  lose,  even  in  keeping  poultry. 

LOW  PRICES  FOR  PURE  BREEDS. 

We  cannot  refrain  from  again  calling  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  pure  bred  fowls  are 
cheaper  now  than  they  will  be  at  any  other 
season,  and  now  is  the  opportunity  of  those 
who  aim  to  have  good  stock  and  to  make 
poultry  pay.  The  breeders  have  a  surplus 
on  hand,  and  will  sell  low  in  order  to  mate 
up  their  yards  for  next  spring,  at  which 
time  pure  bred  fowls  of  all  kinds  will  be 
high.  We  advise  readers  to  buy  at  once, 
and  the  money  so  spent  will  be  well  in- 
vested for  the  next  season. 


EGGS  SENT  BY  MAIL. 

"We  received  thirteen  eggs  by  maze  rrora 
Mr.  George  "W.  Osterhout,  David  City, 
Kansas,  sent  to  Hammonton,  N.  J.  They 
were  sent  in  a  basket,  registered,  the  cost 
being  forty-seven  cents.  The  eggs  were 
wrapped  in  cotton  and  packed  in  excelsior. 
The  basket  was  not  over  eight  inches  cube, 
had  a  handle  and  muslin  cover,  exactly  as 
when  sent  by  express.  Only  one  egg  was 
broken.  They  are  now  under  a  hen.  There 
seems  to  be  no  law  against  sending  eggs  in 
that  manner  as  merchandise.  Being  regis- 
tered, they  did  not  get  thrown  in  the  gen- 
eral bags.  We  consider  this  a  very  im- 
portant matter  and  will  have  quite  an  in- 
fluence in  selling  eggs  hereafter. 


A  POULTRY  SHOW  AT  TROY. 

After  a  number  of  years,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  is 
to  have  a  poultry  show.  One  that  we  ex- 
pect will  be  out-done  only  by  New  York. 
They  have  a  large,  well-lighted  and  heated 
haU  (Bicycle  Hall)  only  two  blocks  from 
the  depot  and  express  office.  Troy  has  a 
large  number  of  hotels  that  are  first-class 
and  moderate  in  price.  The  citizens  of 
Troy  are  noted  for  never  doing  anything  by 
halves,  audits  losal  piess  is  alive  to  pro- 
mote any  undertaking  that  will  interest  her 
people,  thereby  ensuring  a  good  patronage 
to  the  show.  The  show  will  be  run  on 
strictly  business  principles,  therefore,  ex- 
hibitors can  look  for  a  first-class  show,  and 
take  all  that  they  are  entitled,  home  with 
them.  This  will  be  in  every  sense  a  poul- 
try and  pet  stock  show.  "Whatever  prizes 
are  offered  will  be  won  once  only ;  no- 
strings  on  any  of  them.  Every  officer  of 
the  association  is  a  practical  man,  those 
who  have  the  welfare  of  the  fraternity  at 
heart.  They  ask  for  the  hearty  co-operation 
of  all  the  fanciers  of  the  Hudson  and  Mo- 
hawk valley  to  make  this  a  rousing  success. 
If  they  have  this  help,  they  guarantee  a 
good  time,  and  one  that  they  will  not  for- 
get in  a  hurry.  The  Empire  State  has  room 
for  more  first-class  shows  than  she  has,  and 
Troy  will  try  and  give  some  of  them  a  close 
run  for  first  place.  Mr.  John  H.  Duke  is 
Secretary. 


THE  GREAT  SOUTHERN  EXPOSITION. 

The  Great  Southern  Exposition,  to  b» 
held  at  Montgomery,  Ala.,  Nov.  6th  to  16th» 
is  the  fourth,  and  all  premiums  have  been 
heretofore  promptly  paid.  They  offer  $775 
in  the  poultry  department,  and  have  pro- 
vided 262  classes  and  sub-divided  into 
males,  females  and  pens.  A  liberal  classifi- 
cation for  turkeys,  geese,  ducks  and  orna- 
mental fowl.  Special  premium  of  $30  for 
exhibitor  with  best  display  of  poultry  and 
$15  as  second. 

Ten  dollars  for  the  best  incubator  and  $10 
for  best  brooder,  together  with  other  in- 
ducements in  the  pigeon  department.  They 
offer  S110  and  have  provided  83  classes, with 
prize  for  best  cock  and  best  hen  of  each 
variety. 

In  the  pigeon  department  they  also  offer 
$15  for  best  collection,  and  $10  second. 

Spratt's  patent  pen  will  be  used  and  theii 
method  of  feeding  will  be  carried  out.  The 
exhibition  will  be  penned,  eared  for  and  fed 
the  same  as  the  "World's  Fair  poultry  show, 
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;he  English  Crystal  Palace,  and  the  New 
fork  Madison  Square  Garden  shows. 

Mr.  T.  Farrar  Rackham,  of  East  Orange, 
!T.  J.,  will  officiate  as  superintendent  of  the 
poultry,  pigeon  and  pet  stock  department, 
Mr.  D.  M.  Owen  will  officiate  as  judge  m 
sne  poultry  department.  Mr.  T.  Farrer 
Rackham  will  act  in  a  like  capacity  in  the 
pigeon  and  pet  stock  departments. 

Competition  is  opeu  to  the  world.  No 
tees  will  be  charged  either  for  entries,  coops 
jr  feeding.  Mr.  H.  C.  Davidson  is  Scere- 
;ary. 

HAULING  IN  ON  CDRM. 

Mauy  long  columus  has  our  contem- 
porary, the  American  Fancier,  used  in 
putting  up  a  straw  man  to  knock  down  on 
the  subject  of  feeding  corn,  and  as  it  smiled 
both  ways,  we  could  not  well  define  its 
position.  In  one  of  its  recent  issues  we 
noticed  the  following: 

Probably  the  worst  abuse  at  fall  shows, 
fs  the  feeding  of  Indian  torn  to  the  im- 
prisoned bird.  This  cereal  is  cheap  in 
price  and  easily  handled,  that's  why  it  is 
used.  Every  reader  of  This  American 
Fancier  is  aware  of  the  fact  that  we  con- 
sider corn  one  of  the  most  valuable  grains 
in  existence  when  properly  fed.  At  the 
same  time  we  consider  its  exclusive  use 
during  August  and  September  at  poultry 
shows  extremely  dangerous.  The  birds 
are  frequently  confined  in  a  very  small 
stuffy  pen  and  get  no  exercise,  conse- 
quently they  are  inclined  to  become  fever- 
ish, and  when  such  is  the  case,  grain  of 
most  any  kind  is  calculated  to  impair  their 
health.  Vegetable  food,  such  as  cabbage, 
turnips,  beets  and  carrots,  is  excellent, 
while  a  mixture  of  oats,  corn  and  wheat 
once  a  day  as  a  grain  diet  is  excellent. 
Ground  beef  bones  fed  in  moderation  will 
also  be  relished  by  the  penned  birds,  but 
great  care  should  be  taken  not  to  feed  too 
mucli  of  it  to, Leghorns  and  Miuorcas,  as 
nothing  will  develop  largo  combs  quicker 
than  ground  meat  and  corn.  We  have 
seen  young  Leghorn  cockerels  completely 
ruined.during  a  fall  show  circuit  extending 
a  little  over  six  weeks,  by  having  their 
combs  grow  coarse,  large  and  lop  over,  all 
due  to  excessive  meat  and  corn  feeding 
under  unfavorable  conditions. 

By  omitting  the  word  "shows''  and  sub- 
stituting "yard,"  or  even  "range,"  if  the 
space  is  limited,  the  above  will  apply 
equally  as  well.  It  is  just  our  position  on 
the  corn  question  exactly,  although  many 
suppose  we  object  to  corn  altogether,  which 
is  incorrect,  as  in  no  issue  of  the  Poultry 
KEEriiit  can  it  be  found  that  we  advised 
against  corn.  It  is  not  necessary  to  go  to 
the  shows  to  notice  the  results  of  feeding 
corn,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  confine  the 
injurious  results  to  August  and  September 
only.  One  by  one  the  editors  get  over  on 
our  side  of  the  fence,  as  they  forget  at  times 
and  act  as  they  believe  what  is  right. 


USING  SCORE  CARDS. 

When  we  look  over  the  score  card  contro- 
versy we  may  w  ell  ask  if  it  is  not  better  to 
have  some  arrangements  by  which  both 
scoring  and  comparison  can  be  used.  That 
is,  to  compare  the  birds  and  then  give  the 
defects,  or  rather,  in  sorue  manner,  describe 
the  birds.  At  the  shows  the  only  mode  of 
knowing  which  is  the  best  is  to  compare 
them,  aud  by  placing  the  birds  together. 

One  great  objection  to  score  cards  is  that 
no  cutting  is  done  except  on  the  principal 
sections.  Take  the  ideal  bird,  as  shown  in 
the  illustrations  (as  near  as  it  can  be  done), 
and  it  means  perfection  in  all  parts.  No 
bird  can  be  perfect  in  any  part,  as  a  speck 
of  dirt,  the  least  injury  to  the  smallest 
feather,  or  the  slighted  off-color  to  any  one 
of  the  feathers,  removes  it  from  the  per- 
fect. For  that  reason  we  claim  that  no 
bird  ever  was  iu  a  show  room  that  could 
not  be  cut  on  all  sections.  Perhaps  the 
decimal  system  would  serve  to  help  cut  to 
a  very  small  degree  iu  such  cases. 

So  far  as  the  score  card  assisting  the 
novice,  we  doubt  it.  After  all,  the  score 
card  only  displays  the  score  of  the  bird  at 
one  show  only.  It  may  score  more  or  less 
at  the  next  show.  Comparison  does  the 
same  thing,  but  comparison  brings  out  the 
best  birds  for  competition,  while  the  score 
card  brings  birds  together  not  so  much  for 
the  honors  as  to  be  scored. 

So  far  as  going  to  the  shows  and  buying 
birds  that  have  been  scored  to  be  scored 
over  again  is  concerned,  there  is  no  neces- 
sity for  so  doing.  All  that  is  necessary  is 
to  take  the  bird  to  the  same  judge  tone  hour 
(or  even  ten  minutes)  after  scoring,  and  he 
will  give  different  scores.  We  ,'iave  seen  it 
done  time  and  again. 

Of  course  where  the  exhibitor  owns  the 


judge  (especially  when  the  exhibitor  holds 
the  job  to  be  given  out),  scores  are  worth- 
less, but  if  comparison  is  used  others  can 
at  least  see  something  that  may  not  be 
right.  At  the  Indianapolis  meeting,  when 
the  Standard  was  made,  judges  came  into 
the  A.  P.  A.  meeting  aud  stated  that  it 
was  difficult  to  distinguish  a  Grey  Dorking 
from  a  Colored  Dorking,  (as  the  proceed- 
ings will  explain),  yet  at  that  very  show 
one  of  the  judges  who  so  confessed  was  the 
judge  who  handled  Dorkings. 

Juding  birds  depends  on  a  great  many 
circumstances.  Knowledge  is  not  so  im- 
portant as  good  eyes  aud  plenty  of  light, 
for  really  it  does  not  require  a  philosopher, 
astrologist,  or  a  disciple  of  Cuvier  to  know 
what  a  bird  should  be,  and  it  is  not  always 
indicative  of  dishonesty  if  a  judge  makes 
mistakes.  The  fact  is  that  scoring  is  guess 
work  and  all  men  cannot  guess  alike. 

mysteriouVmystery. 

The  gentleman  who  signs  "Dr."  at  the 
end  of  his  name  always  has  a  motive,  and 
seeks  to  gain  a  reputation  for  knowing 
something  by  adding  a  little  mystery  to  tha 
subject. 

One  individual  who  ba3  "wheeled  about, 
and  jumped  about,  and  danced  Jim  Crow" 
is  alter  the  dollars,  and  the  mysteriousness 
is  simply  an  advertisement  for  himself. 
After  publishing  articles  upon  articles  re- 
lating to  the  cure  of  diseases,  the  applica- 
tion of  which  would  entail  a  cost  greater 
than  the  value  of  the  bird,  the  "Dr."  finally 
let  loose  after  the  dollars  in  a  contemporary 
journal,  in  the  "Poultry  Doctor's  column," 
thus: 

Dr.  will  answer  all  questions  re- 
lating to  ti.e  treatment  of  sick  fowls  either 

by  mail  or  in  this  column  of  .  A 

reasonable  fee  is  charged  for  all  advice  by 
mail.  Advice  on  simple  aud  ordinary 
diseases  requiring  no  special  treatment  is 
free  to  all  subscribers  of  

Some  innocent  reader,  who  preferred  not 
to  risk  a  dollar  on  advice  when  he  could 
get  it  in  the  columns,  wrote  as  follows: 

We  have  a  P>.  Cochin  cockerel  that  can- 
not crow,  or,  in  other  words,  has  lost  his 

voice.   If  any  reader  of  cau  give  us 

a  remedy  to  regain  his  voice,  it  would  be 
highly  appreciated. 

And  this  is  the  answer  which  he  received 
from  the  "eminent"  dispenser  of  informa* 
tion,  through  the  columus  of  the  same 
journal,uot  omittiug  to  sign  himself  "Dr.," 
as  the  advertising  was  as  important  as  the 
answer.  The  writer  asked,  however,  ad' 
vice  of  the  readers,  and  wished  to  know 
why  his  bird  could  not  crow.  But  we  give 
the  wonderful  reply  bythe  "Dr." 

If  the  loss  of  crowing  is  due  to  a  cold 
fifteen  grains  carbon  ammon,  and  seventy- 
five  grains  potass  chlor  mixed  in  a  pint  of 
drinking  water  will  probably  relieve  soon  ; 
but  if  due  to  a  semi-paralytic  state  of  the 
chords  1-00  grain  strychnia  pills,  two  a  day, 
should  restore  vocal  power. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  reader  made 
no  pretensions  to  knowing  anything,  yet  he 
is  informed  that  if—  mark  the  if—  the  loss  of 
crowing  is  due  to  a  cold  (as  if  the  reader 
would  have  written  if  he  knew),  he  was  to 
give  fifteen  grains  of  "carbon  ammon"  (clear 
as  mud  to  the  reader,)  and  seventy-five 
grains  "potass  cblor,'°(  what  a  stunner  to  the 
reader),  mixed  in  a  pint  of  drinking  water 
(he  probably  meant  not  so  much  to  mix  in 
the  water  as  with  it),  and  theu — oh,  bor- 
rows— it  would  only  probably  relieve.  All 
that  compound  of  mystery  for  a  probability 
But  the  reader  is  dumbfounded  by  being 
informed  that  if  (the  if  again)  the  cause  is 
due  to  a  "semi-uaralytic  state"  of  the 
"chords,"  then  "strychnia"  pills  should  re- 
store vocal  power.  Had  the  poor  reader 
written  the  "Dr."  he  would  no  doubt  have 
received  the  same  reply,  with  a  bill  for 
"medical  services  rendered." 

If  the  "Dr."  had  written  the  reader  that 
the  bird  was  hoarse,  and  that  a  pinch  of 
chlorate  of  potash  (instead  of  the  myster- 
ious potass  chlor,  as  they  are  one  aud  the 
same)  down  the  throat,  once  a  day,  keeping 
the  bird  warm  aud  dry,  be  would  soon  be 
right  again,  his  reply  would  have  been 
plain  and  in  English.  The  carbon  ammon 
was  meant  for  caibonale  of  ammonia,  aud 
the  strychnia  for  strychnine.  How  the 
reader  was  to  know  whether  the  bird  had  a 
cold  or  was  afflicted  with  "semi-paralysis" 
of  the  "chords,"  deponent  sayeth  uo.',  but 
the  above  is  the  inquiry  and  the  reply,  and 
the  "Dr."  is  willing  to  answer  by  mail  for 
dollars— just  what  we  knew  he  was  reach- 
ing for, — yet  his  advice,  usually  on  the 
above  order,  is  very  edifying. 


It  looks  as  if  some  of  the  journals  had 
"dropped  on"  to  the  aforesaid  "Dr.,"  as  we 
no  longer  notice  his  liberal  (?)  offer,  and  as 
some  of  his  chemistry  propounded  in  the 
past  would  astonish  the  manipulators  of 
the  mortar  aud  pestle,  we  admire  it  very 
much.  The  "Dr."  never  seems  to  know 
that  others  can  read  his  advice  critically, 
and  until  now  was  not  wise  enough  to  re- 
tire out  of  sight  and  leave  the  field  to  those 
who  can  teach  him  and  not  endeavor  to 
build  up  a  reputation  on  senseless  mystery. 

AN  OLD  TIME  CURE  FOR  ROUP. 

All  of  the  old-time  game  fanciers,  who 
bred  birds  for  the  pit,  had  some  mysterious 
remedy  which  was  infallible,  and  if  ap- 
proached on  the  subject  replied  by  sundry 
winks  and  knowing  blinks  which  all  the 
greater  excited  curiosity.  When  some  of 
these  remedies  were  divulged,  however, 
they  were  found  to  be  very  simple,  and 
often  of  doubtful  value.  We  allude  to  this, 
as  our  attention  was  attracted  to  a  letter  iu 
the  American  Fancier,  from  Mr.  AV.  11. 
Dreshler,  Jr.,  of  West  lloboken,  N.  J.,  who 
wrote  as  follows: 

"I  see  yon  like  to  hear  from  your  sub- 
scribers, so  I  give  below  a  positive  cure  for 
roup  in  its  liist  stages.  This  was  handed 
dowu  to  me  from  my  grandfather,  old 
John  Ludlow,  of  Weehawken,  N.  J.,  who 
in  his  time  had  the  best  straiu  of  B.  B.  R. 
fighting  Games  in  the  State. 

Wheu  your  fowls  begiu  to  cough,  sneeze, 
and  gape  for  breath  aud  a  watery  discharge 
runs  from  their  nostrils,  you  can  make  up 
your  miud  they  are  in  the  first  stages  of 
roup.  Now  for  the  remedy.  First,  procure 
a  quart  bottle,  put  into  it  ten  cents  worth 
of  thyme,  eight  or  nine  good  sized  garlic 
bulbs  chopped  fine,  ten  cents  worth  rock 
camphor,  cover  this  with  whiskey,  cork  and 
let  it  stand  for  twenty-four  hours.  (It 
would  do  well  to  have  this  mixture  ready 
at  all  times,  for  using  it  as  a  wash  for  the 
fowl's  head  is  a  preventive  of  disease.) 
Separate  the  sick  fowls  from  the  rest,  place 
in  a  clean  coop,  and,  first  of  all,  give  each 
fowl  a  teaspoonful  of  caster  oil  and  stop 
up  their  nostrils  morning  and  evening  with 
chloride  of  lime;  twice  a  day  give  a  pill  of 
butter  and  pepper,  and  garlic,  chopped  fine, 
aud  mixed  together,  feeding  always  very 
light  feed.  Continue  this  for  three  to  five 
days,  then  liberate  them,  and  every  morn- 
ing use  the  wash,  as  stated  before,  on  their 
heads  before  letting  them  out  for  about  a 
week. 

This  may  seem  to  you  or  anyone  else  too 
much  work,  but  where  you  have  prize 
winning  birds  that  have  taken  years  of 
work  to  breed  it  is  not  so  mueh  work  any- 
way, and  you  may  rely  upon  it  it  will  cure 
roup  in  its  first  stages.  I  hope  you  will 
publish  this  in  your  valuable  paper  for  the 
benefit  of  others." 

Looking  over  the  above  we  surmise  that 
the  camphor  was  alone  the  real  agent,  the 
thyme  and  garlic  being  of  supposed  value 
only.  It  was  used  as  a  wash.  Our  exper- 
ience is  that  in  a  majority  of  cases  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  caster  oil  will  kill  a  bird. 
What  effect  a  pill  of  "butter,  red  pepper, 
and  garlic"  can  have  ou  such  a  disease  as 
roup  is  beyond  our  conjecture,  while  stop- 
ping .the  nostrils  with  chloride  of  lime, 
which  liberates  free  chlorine  gas,  is  more 
liable  to  kill  than  to  cure,  or  at  least  attack 
the  membranes. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  roup  is  a 
disease  that  is  in  the  blood,  aud  does  not 
yield  to  treatment  very  easily,  the  sugges- 
tion above  is  to  bo  considered  carefully. 
The  camphor  "iu  tho  first  stages,"  is  not  a 
sure  remedy,  but  may  prove  somewhat 
beneficial. 


EXPERIMENTS  WITH  CHOLERA. 

We  maintain  that  chicken  cholera  is  a 
very  rare  disease,  as  indigestion  and  roup 
are  termed  cholera.  When  the  hens  begin 
to  die  a  remedy  is  asked,  and  the  remark,) 
"My  fowls  have  cholera,"  is  frequent 
although  the  party  writing  may  never 
have  seen  a  ease  of  it. 

Some  experiments  made  by  the  North 
Carolina  Experiment  Station,  with  poultry 
showing  diseased  conditions,  states  that  up 
to  April, l-94,bholera  had  not  been  on  the  ex- 
periment farm  to  our  knowledge.  Early  in 
that  mouth  a  hen  became  sick  and  dumpish 
with  dark  comb;  all  food  and  water  re- 
fused   Epsom  salts  were  administered.and 


this  was  followed  with  copious  watering 
put  in  the  mouth  with  a  spoon.  The  hea 
was  placed  in  a  warm,  sunny  place,  isolatedi 
from  usual  runs,  and  recovered  very 
slowly.  Another  hen  died  in  a  few  days 
and  then  another  and  a  cockerel,  aud  sev- 
eral persons  who  had  had  experience  with 
cholera  pronounced  this  disease  to  be 
cholera.  Treatmeut  was  begun  at  once. 
Six  affected  birds  were  brought  out  into 
the  sunlight  and  given  salts  aud  water. 

The  house  and  yard  were  thoroughly  dis- 
infected with  one  pint  of  strong  sulphuric 
acid  to  eight  gallons  of  water.  The  hens 
themselves  were  sprayed  with  this .  Their 
drinking  water  was  charged  with  carbolic 
acid  (one  teaspoonful  to  half  gallon  of 
water)  and  asafcetida  was  put  in  their  food 
at  the  rate  of  ore  heaping  tablespoonful 
to  the  food  of  thirty  chickens.  The  next 
morning  six  hens  could  not  get  off  tho 
roost,  though  all  but  two  had  gone  up  as 
usual  the  night  previous,  after  their  treat" 
ment.  These  were  treated  as  before  and 
put  outside  the  yard.  Before  night  all  but 
four  hens  were  walking  about  pecking 
grass.  After  three  days  of  isolation  these 
four  were  returned  to  the  yard  cured,  and 
all  have  been  in  good  health  since.  Si* 
hens  aud  a  cockerel  were  lost  before  the 
ben  It  li  of  the  Hock  was  restored  by  the 
treatment  as  given  above.  Had  we  known 
the  disease  at  first,  it  is  doubtful  if  a  single 
bird  need  to  have  been  lost.  Promptness 
to  disinfect  aud  treat  the  sick  birds  wiU 
save  many  losses.  The  doses  of  salts,  not 
before  recommended  to  my  knowledge, 
doubtless  helped  rid  the  birds  of  the 
cholera  bacilli  sooner  than  if  it  had  not 
been  given,  and  so  hastened  the  eradication 
of  the  disease.  The  asafcetida  acts  as  a 
diffusible  stimulant  to  help  keep  the  birds 
warm.  The  drinking  water  was  for  some 
days  kept  charged  with  carbolic  acid,  and 
all  that  is  now  needed  to  secure  immunity 
from  another  attack  is  a  secoud  thorough 
disinfection  and  to  continue  for  some  time 
the  addil.ou  of  carbolic  acid  to  the  drinking 
water. 

It  is  possible  that  the  cases  were  wo* 
cholera,  however,  but  indigestion.  Cholera 
gives  uo  time  for  experiments.  It  "kills 
or  cures''  within  thirty-six  hours,— often 
within  half  that  time.  If  the  birds  linger 
with  the  disease  supposed  to  be  cholera  the 
conclusion  may  be  arrived  at  that  the  dis- 
ease is  not  cholera.  The  signs  of  cholera 
are  rapid  prostration,  intense  thirst,  and 
quick  death. 

We  will  state,  however,  that  the  remedies 
used  above  are  perhaps  uhe  best,  and  as  the 
birds  died  quickly  after  bemg  attacked 
they  may  have  had  cholera.  It  is  safe  to 
affirm,  however,  that  cases  of  cholera  are 
very  few. 

GEESE  FOR  PROFIT. 

A  lady  at  Flint,  Mich.,  wishes  to  know 
about  keeping  geese  as  a  source  of  profit, 
and  writes  us  the  following,  which  we  give 
for  the  benefit  of  our  readers : 

"I  shall  in  the  spring  try  geese  a:  d  think 
they  can  be  made  to  pay  a  fair  percentage. 
My  husband  is  an  invalid  and  it  is  neces- 
sary for  me  to  make  all  I  cau  with  both 
chickens  aud  geese.  What  is  your  opin- 
ion i  " 

The  question  is  a  very  important  one. 
First,  do  not  waste  time  with  com-mon 
geese,  unless  as  a  foundation  stock.  Raise 
the  large  breeds,  thus  securing  heavy  car- 
casses aud  more  feathers.  A  cuoice,plump, 
large,  fat  goose  sells  on  sight.  Common 
geese  sell  for  about  fifty  cents  each.  An 
extra  tine  one  should  bring  about  one  dol- 
lar. The  feathers  will  pay  all  expenses  if 
the  geese  have  grass  aud  a  pond.  They  re- 
quire but  little  care,  but  should  be  fed 
twice  a  day  iu  winter  ou  light  meals.  They 
are  very  fond  of  grass,  clover,  weeds,  etc. 
Keep  the  old  ones  as  breeders  aud  sell  the 
young  ones.  Begin  by  crossing  with  Enib- 
deu  ganders,  one  gander  to  two  geese.  The 
next  season  cross  the  half-bred  females 
with  Toulouse  ganders.  By  alternating  the 
ganders — Embden  one  year  aud  Toulouse 
the  next— good  stock  will  result,  until  the 
flock  is  of  the  number  required  as  breeders, 
then  keep  the  old  geese  thus  raised  and 
mate  with  Embden  ganders  (which  are 
pure  white)  and  sell  the  young  geese,  as  the 
old  ones  will  serve  for  ten  years.  Iu  this 
manner  it  will  require  a  year  or  two  to  get 
"fixed,"  but  as  geese  are  free  from  disease 
they  will  theu  pay— if  not  kept  too  fat  foi 
breeding. 
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The  Sprague  Commission  House,  218 
South  Water  street,  Chicago,  state  that 
large  quantities  of  poultry  are  being  sent  to 
market,  but  that  buyers  may  now  be  better 
prepared  to  buy.  This  is  the  leading  poul- 
.try  commission  house  in  Chicago. 

The  following  from  the  Fanciers'  Be- 
mew  startled  us,  and  caused  us  to  smile: 

A  poultry  paper  published  in  Pennsyl- 
vania gives  the  following  to  its  readers: 

From  what  stock  were  the  Plymouth 
Rocks  originally  derived,  and  where  ? 

Ans. —  They  originated  in  England  and 
are  said  to  have  been  derived  from  the 
American  Dominiques,  Black  Javas  and 
Partridge  Cochins.  There  were  many 
breeders,  however,  who  tried  Light  Brah- 
mas  instead  of  Cochins. 

Holy  Moses  !  The  longer  we  live  the  more 
we  find  something  out  I  That  the  Plymouth 
Rock  originated  in  England  is  startling,  if 
true. 

The  above  alludes  to  this  journal  and 
should  nave  named  it.  The  italics  are  not 
ours.  It  was  simply  a  mistake,  and  not 
creditable  to  us,  for  we  were  among  the 
pioneer  breeders  of  Plymouth  Rocks.  They 
■did  originate  in  America.  But  for  the 
<fki6V'  editor  of  the  Beview  looking  over  our 
Inquiry  Department  to  get  answers  to 
some  questions  he  had  received,  the  above 
mistake  might  have  escaped  us. 

Now  comes  the  Texas  Farm  and  Banch 
and  declares  that  "  the  fine-spun  theories 
about  the  flavoring  of  eggs  by  different 
foods,  difference  of  the  flavor  of  eggs  of 
different  breeds,  etc.,  are  to  the  public  a 
stumbling  block  and  to  us  foolishness. 
There  may  be  a  difference,  but  the  delicacy 
of  taste  that  would  enable  one  to  detect  it 
is  not  the  gift  of  ordinary  mortals.  A 
sound  hen  will  lay  a  sound  egg,  and  a 
sound  egg  is  all  right  on  the  table.  An  un- 
sound hen  will  not  lay  at  all.  It  is  proba- 
ble that  certain  unusual  substances  will 
flavor  the  eggs,  but  fowls  are  not  likely  to 
eat  such.  With  healthy  hens,  your  eggs 
will  be  as  good  as  any  other  person's.  You 
may  depend  upon  that." 

Some  of  the  "claims"  in  favor  of  breeds 
might  be  kept  "standing"  in  type,  as  the 
following  extract  from  the  Poultry  Herald 
will  show: 

The  Black  Javas  are  a  good  fowl,  and  as 
egg  producers  will  rank  with  the  Wyan- 
dottes  and  Plymouth  Rocks  ;  it  depends 
upon  the  care  given  fowls  whether  they  are 
good  layers  or  not — that  is,  the  care  they 
get  has  much  to  do  with  egg  production.  A 
fat  hen  will  not  lay,  nor  will  one  that  is 
starved.  Black  Javas,  with  proper  care, 
are  a  valuable  fowl. 

Strike  out  "Black  Javas,"  or  any  of  the 
above  mentioned  breeds,  and  put  others  in 
their  places.  The  paragraph  will  read  all 
right  just  the  same,  and  fit  any  of  them. 

How  beautifully  some  poultry  journals 
praise  certain  soaps.  Reason — they  got 
the  "soap  ads." 

The  Southern  Fancier  tells  a  mighty 
truth  in  the  following  words : 

Measuring  the  value  of  eggs  by  the  dozen 
is  as  inequitable  as  it  is  old  and  foolish. 
But  it  takes  cons  of  time  to  eradicate  out 
of  the  world  some  of  the  barnacled  ideas 
and  customs  of  our  forefathers.  If  it  took 
an  Edison  to  scientifically  prove  the  injus- 
tice and  nonsense  of  it,  we  could  under- 
stand why  the  custom  was  adhered  to. 
But  the  folly  of  believing  that  when  you 
pay  twenty  cents  for  a  dozen  of  eggs,  and 
one  time  you  get  so  many  ounces  of  eggs, 
and  the  next  time  you  pay  the  same  money 
tikd  get  many  more,  that  you  get  the  same 
value,  is  lomething  beyond  rational  com- 
prehension. And  a  dozen  of  eggs  will  vary 
in  weight  according  to  breed.  Still  we  all 
idbere  to  the  moss-grown  custom.  But  we 
would  consider  the  man  a  lunatic  who 
would  propose  that  a  hog  be  sold  for  so 
much  the  hog,  without  any  regard  to  his 
weight.  Eggs  should  be  sold  by  the  pound. 
The  custom  cannot  be  defended  on  the 
ground  of  convenience,  for  certainly  it 
would  be  more  convenient,  in  shipping  a 
box  of  eggs,  to  just  weigh  the  box  rather 
than  count  over  fifty  dozen.  It  is  just  one 
of  the  inexplicable  follies  of  man,  and 
that's  the  long  and  short  of  it. 

Yet  people  plod  their  weary  way  and  pay 
as  much  for  a  dozen  Guinea  eggs  as  they 
do  for  those  of  larger  size."  "An  egg  is  an 
egg  "  shuts  off  all  complaint. 

Last  year  England  paid  $22,510,000  for 
Imported  eggs,  the  greater  part  of  this  to 
continental  Europe.  During  eight  days 
lust  previous  to  Christmas,  they  had  221,- 


488  geese  and  20,000  turkeys  from  three 
French  towns,  and  from  one  district  850,- 
000  fowls.  Cannot  the  United  States  get  a 
part  of  this  trade  ? — American  Cultivator. 

No ;  America  cannot  get  any  of  it.  She 
imports  eggs  herself,  even  from  Egypt. 
She  has  a  good  market  at  home  for  all  she 
can  produce. 

The  following  bobs  up  serenely  every 
now  and  then,  and  is  going  the  rounds, 
probably  to  fill  out  a  column: 

For  a  flutd  for  packing  eggs  use  one  pint 
of  fresh  slacked  lime  and  one-half  pint  of 
common  salt  for  every  three  gallons  of 
water.  Fill  a  barrel  about  half  full  of  this 
mixture — have  it  thoroughly  dissolved — 
then  put  in  the  eggs,  being  careful  that 
none  are  cracked.  This  is  said  to  be  a  good 
preservative. 

Yes,  they  will  keep  in  that  manner,  but 
when  the  eggs  are  sent  to  market  they  will 
sell  for  less  than  their  cost  when  packed. 
"Limed"  eggs  are  an  abomination  now-a- 
days. 

The  Fanciers'  Beview  is  rash  and  brave. 
Read  what  it  says  below: 

We  do  not  believe  any  fowl  on  the  face 
of  the  earth  can  be  produced  that  will  lay 
more  eggs  than  the  Minorca?,  Leghorns, 
Houdans,  Black  Spanish,  Andalusians, 
Hamburgs  and  the  Polish  when  managed 
properly.  And  all  the  talk  about  any  new 
variety  being  better  layers  is  mere  chaff, 
and  is  not  believed  by  intelligent  or  experi- 
enced breeders. 

Now,  if  the  breeders  of  other  vaiieties  do 
not  rise  up  and  mob  the  office  we  will  be 
surprised.  We  will  meekly  say  that  we  do 
not  believe  that — well,  let  us  see — the 
Polish  will  come  up  to  the  claim.  We  thus 
boldly  attack  the  Polish  because  there  are 
only  one  or  two  advertisers  of  Polish.  See? 

Crying  "bard  times"  don't  make  them 
any  better.  Keep  on  sawing  wood,  and 
you'll  have  a  pile,  when  the  fellow  who 
gave  up  will  have  nothing  to  show  for  his 
sighs  and  laments.— New  England  Fancier. 

Editor  Hamilton  has  come  to  himself 
again.  We  venture  to  gay  that  Hamilton, 
Jr.,  can  now  walk. 

We  are  pleased  to  see  in  print  a  large  num- 
ber of  articles  written  by  enterprising  edi- 
tors that  were  once  the  products  of  our 
efforts.  True,  they  are  changed  in  style 
but  the  "ear  marks"  remain.  That  is  right, 
gentleman.  Scan  over  our  inquiry  depart- 
ment.  That  is  what  we  publish  it  for. 

Carey's  Pills  have  an  excellent  repu- 
tation, and  those  who  have  raised  young 
turkeys  claim  for  them  that  they  have  been 
invaluable. 

The  editor  of  the  Michigan  Fancier  (Mr. 
Miller  Purvis)  has  his  headquarters  "in 
the  saddle."  Here  is  what  he  says: 

The  editor  of  the  Michigan  Fancier  has 
again  moved  his  office.  This  time  it  is 
Springfield,  Ohio,  one  of  the  liveliest  little 
towns  in  the  United  States.  The  editor 
was  tempted  to  make  this  move  by  being 
offered  the  editorship  of  the  American 
Farmer  and  Farm  News,  which  has  the 
largest  circulation  of  any  monthly  farm 
paper  west  of  the  Allegheny  Mountains. 

Miller  manages  two  of  the  leading  papers 
of  the  West,  and  he  goes  from  place  to 
place  so  rapidly  that  a  letter  to  reach  him 
must  have  two  addresses  on  it.  He  is  one 
of  the  brightest  editors  in  the  country. 

The  complaint  comes  that  eggs  sold  as 
low  as  four  cents  per  dozen  in  Kansas  this 
summer.  What  a  glovious  place!  We 
imagine  that  everybody  ate  eggs,  and  three 
times  a  day. 

Somebody  reminded  Editor  Blunck,  of  the 
American  Fancier,  that  to  be  an  editor  of 
a  poultry  journal  he  must  not  keep  any 
poultry.  The  editor  "caught  on,"  like  the 
rest  of  the  editors  (excepting  Boyer  and 
Jacobs)  and  offers  all  of  his  stock  for  sale. 
He  is  making  a  good  start  in  journalism, 
and  we  congratulate  him  on  knowing  how 
to  please.  Editors  should  do  the  talking, 
not  the  work. 

But  of  all,  the  cheapest  kind  of  a  dema- 
gogue is  the  publisher  of  a  poultry  paper 
who  runs  an  advertisement  for  a  question- 
able firm  as  long  as  payments  are  prompt 
and  then,  when  they  are  not,  or  through 
other  rupture,  with  a  great  display  of 
pyiotechnies  throws  the  advertisement  out 
and  asks  the  public  to  bear  witness  how 
he  protects  their  interests.  While  he  vents 
his  own  vindictive  spirit  he  attempts  to 
make  capital  by  posing  as  a  public  pro- 
tector.— Midland  Poultry  Journal. 

Just  add  also,  Brother  Journal,  that  some 


of  the  meanest  advertisers  are  those  who 
do  pay — the  editor. 

Mf.  W.  W.  Kulp,  Pottstown,  Pa.,  sent 
us  samples. of  feathers  from  his  prize  win- 
ning Plymouth  Rocks  and  Rose-comb  and 
Single-comb  Leghorns,  and  they  indicate 
fine  birds.  Mr.  Kulp  won  first  at  West 
Chester  and  Reading,  and  is  an  enterpris- 
ing and  energetic  breeder. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Mann,  Milford,  Mass.,  who 
has  a  wide  reputation  for  his  bone  mills, 
writes  us  as  follows : 

"We  take  pleasure  in  saying  that  among 
all  our  advertising  last  year  your  paper 
cost  us  the  least  per  inquiry.  The  year  be- 
fore the  Farm  Journal  beat;  this  year  you 
beat.  We  thought  it  would  be  gratifying 
to  you  to  know  this.  The  next  nearest 
poultry  paper  to  you  cost  nearly  twice 
as  much  per  inquiry  as  yours.  We  have 
therefore  concluded  to  increase  our  space 
with  you." 

The  above  is  a  fair  letter.  Bear  in  mind 
he  gives  credit  wherever  he  finds  it  de- 
serving, and  we  hope  to  come  ahead  this 
year  also. 

Editor  Branday,  of  the  Practical  Poul- 
tryman,  is  treading  on  dangerous  ground. 
He  says: 

"The  poultry  papers  are  all  the  time  tell- 
ing the  farmer  to  get  pure  bred  males  to 
build  up  his  common  stock,  but  they  don't 
tell  him  what  breed  to  get.  We  would  ad- 
vise him  to  get  either  Houdan  or  Minorca 
males,  as  eggs  are  the  best  paying  poultry 
product  on  the  farm.  These  crosses  we  be- 
lieve would  make  both  winter  and  summer 
layers  and  would  be  a  large  enough  fowl 
for  the  farmer's  table. 

We  are  perfectly  willing  to  pick  out  the 
best  breeds.  They  are  Brahmas,  Plymouth 
Rocks,  Leghorns,  Wyandottes,  Langshans, 
Minorcas,  Black  Spanish,  Games,  Dorkings, 
Houdans,  Hamburgs,  Campines,  Cochins, 
Dominiques,  Red  Caps,  Andalusians, 
White  Wonders,  Javas,  and  —  well  the 
above  should  be  sufficient. 

Mr.  Geo.  H.  Stahl,  Quincy,  111.,  who 
makes  the  Excelsior  incubator,  proposes  to 
have  the  largest  factory  of  its  kind  in 
America.  He  has  bought  the  north  half  of 
the  E.  M.  Miller  carriage  factory  and  will 
entirely  rebuild  it.  He  will  have  a  five- 
story  and  basement  building  with  a  hand- 
some front  and  it  will  be  one  of  the  most 
imposing  and  attractive  manufacturing  es- 
tablishments in  the  West.  He  will  have 
35,000  feet  of  floor  space  and  will  be  able  to 
turn  out  a  hundred  incubators  a  day,  if 
necessary.  The  improvements  will  cost 
about  $25,000  and  the  plant  will  be  ready 
for  service  about  October  1st.  He  owns 
over  fifty  patents  on  incubators  and  attach- 
ments and  collects  large  royalties  in  addi- 
tion to  the  profits  on  his  business.  He  is 
barely  thirty  years  of  age  but  is  already  ac- 
counted one  of  the  wealthiest  and  most  en- 
terprising citizens  of  Quincy.  He  has  just 
procured  plans  for  a  $25,000  residence  for 
himself,  so  that  he  has  cut  out  for  himself  a 
busy  year  of  building. 


TO  PREVENT  FLYING  OVER  FENCES. 

The  following  article  was  published  in 
the  Qeflucgel  Zuchler,  a  German  poultry 
paper  published  at  Warsaw,  Wis.,  and 
translated  for  us  by  Mr.  W.  F.  Richter, 
Cleveland,  Ohio: 

To  prevent  poultry  from  flying  over 
fences,  says  the  Brandenburger  Anzeiger, 
there  have  been  many  suggestions  made  to 
break  chickens  of  the  habit.  It  often  causes 
a  great  deal  of  trouble,  when  chickens  fly 
over  into  the  neighbor's  gardens,  and  even 
in  your  own,  and  destroy  things  by  their 
scratching.  Poultry  netting  was  put  up 
ever  so  high,  only  to  last  a  short  time  be- 
fore the  hens  would  fly  over  again.  Lately 
a  merchant  "  H.  W.,"  struck  on  to  an  idea 
which,  on  account  of  its  simplicity,  can  be 
carried  out  by  most  anybody .  Place  three- 
fourth  inch  wire  nails,  six  inches  apart, 
along  the  fence,  and  you  will  discover  that 
your  hens  will  not  fly  over,  even  if  there 
were  accommodationmade  for  them  to  do  so. 
They  will "  size  up  the  situation  "  for  hours 
and  then  turn  back  and  give  it  up  for  a  bad 
job.  To  test  the  correctness  of  the  plan 
one  nail  was  pulled  out,  leaving  a  space  of 
about  ten  inches.  No  sooner  was  this  done 
when  a  hen  made  use  of  the  opportunity 
and  flew  over  again.  This  plan  is  very 
simple,  is  cheap,  and  will  prevent  much 
trouble  if  given  a  trial. 

The  above  is  a  very  simple  expedient,and 
will  cost  little  or  nothing  to  give  it  a  trial, 
saving  a  great  deal  of  trouble  and  vexation. 
Tbis  reminds  us  that  all  of  our  German 
readers  should  send  to  Warsaw  for  a  sample 
copy  of  the  paper,  as  it  is  ably  edited  by 
Mr.  Henry  T.  Voght. 


LIMBER  NECK. 

A  Tennessee  breeder  assures  us  that 
asafoetida  will  cure  this  affliction.  Give 
the  afflicted  bird  a  pill  of  asafoetida  as  large 
as  a  pea,  and  repeat  the  close  in  twenty-four 
hours  if  the  bird  is  no  better.  Limber  neck 
resembles  St.  Vitus  dance  in  the  human 
family.  The  fowl  staggers  about  as  if 
drunk,  its  neck  twists  all  about;  it  falls 
down  and  reels  around,  but  at  tiHa.es  ic 
seems  all  right,  with  hardly  a  trace  of  the 
affliction  visible.  Its  appetite  is  good,  and 
it  does  not  have  any  symptoms  of  other 
afflictions,  such  as  diarrhoea,  or  roup  symp- 
toms. Cause  unknown.  We  had  two  cases 
in  our  yards  in  Georgia.  Both  died  in  a 
week.  We  used  no  drugs,  as  we  did  not 
know  anything  about  the  malady,  and 
never  saw  a  case  of  it  until  them.  We 
afterwards  advertised  for  a  remedy  for 
limber  neck,  and  the  asafoetida  cure  was 
sent  to  us.  Try  it,  and  report  if  you  have 
cause  to  use  it. — Fanciei-'s  Beview. 


THE  PIN  FEATHERS. 

A  subscriber  at  Harvey,  111.,  is  anxious 
to  know  how  to  remove  the  pin  feathers, 
and  there  are  many  others  who  desire  in- 
formation on  that  matter,  as  it  is  very  im- 
portant.  He  says: 

In  your  last  issue  of  the  Poultry 
Keeper  you  say  broilers  should  be  free 
from  pin  feathers  for  market.  Will  you 
please  state  hew  it  is  possible  to  have  them 
so? 

It  has  been  claimed  that  the  pin  feathers 
do  not  show  on  the  white  birds,  but  except 
with  the  black  breed's  nearly  all  dress 
white.  Even  white  birds  must  be  neatly 
picked.  After  the  bird  is  plucked  careful 
picking  of  every  little  feather  is  necessary. 
Some  singe  the  carcasses  over  a  gasoline 
blaze,  doing  it  quickly,  but  it  requires 
judgment.  The  carcasses  are  thea  kept  in 
ice  water  for  ten  or  twelve  hours.  Pin 
feathers  can  only  be  removed  by  careful 
hand  picking. 


FEEDING  GREEN  BONE. 

Our  recommendation  to  feed  an  ounce  of 
green  bone  once  daily  was  perhaps  not 
understood  as  thoroughly  as  was  intended, 
hence  the  following  letter  from  one  of  our 
subscribers  at  Duluth,  Minn.: 

Am  quite  interested  in  your  article  in 
July  number,  on  green  bone;  but  would 
ask  you  if  the  ounce  you  prescribe,  per  day, 
per  food,  should  constitute  one  meal,  and 
which  meal  ?  Also,  what  and  how  many 
meals  more  should  ordinarily  constitute  a 
day's  ration,  more  particularly  in  winter 
when  hens  are  bound  up  ?  I  understand 
that  you  recommend  feeding  green  bone 
every  day. 

An  ounce  of  green  bone  should  be  given 
at  night,  to  each  fowl,  in  connection  with 
other  food.  In  summer  the  bone  alone 
should  be  given,  as  the  hens  can  secure 
enough  food  on  the  range.  In  winter  give 
a  grain  meal  in  the  morning,  nothing  at 
noon,  and  bone  and  grain  at  night.  Of 
course  a  variety  should  be  fed  in  preference 
to  grain.  Never  keep  food  before  them. 
Make  them  scratch.  Give  a  little  less  at  a 
meal  rather  than  too  much. 


THE  BEER  BOTTLE  FOR  LICE. 

Mr.  E.  E.  Cooley,  Lebanon,  Kansas,  sends 
us  a  novel  mode  of  using  the  kerosene 
emulsion  for  getting  rid  of  lice  on  hens. 
Those  who  object  to  dipping  the  hens  will 
no  doubt  be  pleased  with  his  suggestions. 
He  says : 

"I  tried  Prof.  Riley's  coal  oil  emulsion 
for  lice  on  chicks,  dipping  them  in  a  pail 
full.  It  is  dangerous,  as  the  weight  of  the 
water  in  so  large  a  body  causes  ihe  oil  to 
float,  but  it  worked  like  a  charm.  By  put- 
ting one  inch  of  oil  in  a  beer  bottle,  then 
filling  three-quarters  full  of  water,  and  by 
shaking  it  on  a  hen  it  will  kill  every  louse 
and  nit,  and  did  not  damage  the  fowl  a  bit. 
It  far  surpasses  "death  to  lice"  or  any  insect 
powder." 

We  suggest  that  a  piece  of  hard  soap, 
one  inch  cube,  be  shaved  to  pieces,  placed 
in  the  bottle  and  a  gill  of  hot  water  added. 
Then  cork  the  bottle  and  shake  until  the 
soap  is  dissolved.  Now  add  a  gill  of  kero- 
sene (coal  oil)  and  shake  well  until  a  cream 
is  formed.  Shave  vigorously,  and  take 
plenty  of  time.  Kerosene  and  water  will 
not  mix,  but  kerosene  and  soap  forms  an 
emulsion.  Now  till  the  bottle  with  water 
and  shake  well.  You  will  then  have  a  sure 
"death  to  lice."  Crude  carbolic  acid  can  ha 
treated  in  the  same  manner,  but  kerosene  is 
cheaper.   
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PROPER  FEED  FOR  EGG-LAYING. 

The  production  of  eggs  depends  more 
upon  the  care  and  proper  feeding  than  upon 
the  breed,  says  Mrs.  L.  Rawson,  in  an  Aus- 
tralian journal.  It  has  over  and  over 
again  been  proved  that  the  best  laying 
strains  will  prove  unproductive  if  ill  or 
improperly  fed— starved  to-day  and  gorged 
to  morrow,  given  all  soft  food  this  week 
and  all  grain  next.  All  the  large  and  heavy 
breeds  require  careful  feeding  in  the  winter, 
or  they  put  on  fat  too  rapidly  on  account 
of  the  small  amount  of  exercise  they  take 
when  it  is  cold.  Plenty  of  oats  and  wheat, 
with  corn  in  moderation,  about  twice  a 
week,  lean  meat  now  and  then,  and  abun- 
dance of  green  food  always,  is  the  best  diet 
for  Cochins, Brabmas,  Laugshans,  Plymouth 
Eocks,  etc. 

The  smaller  and  more  active  breeds  re- 
quire more  soft  and  stimulating  food  than 
the  heavier  kinds.  They  will  stand  more 
corn  and  less  oats  and  more  meat,  and, 
strange  to  say,  if  fed  the  same  as  the  heavy 
breeds  they  will  lose  condition,  while  the 
others  are  positively  putting  on  fat,  show- 
ing plainly  the  difference  between  a  slug- 
gish disposition  aud  a  quick,  active  one. 
The  b*i^  time  to  give  soft  and  stimulating 
food  is  in  the  morning,  aud  as  early  as  pos- 
sible. One  can  often  buy  damaged  oatmeal, 
peas,  beans,  etc.,  from  the  storekeepers, 
which  are  a  great  help  in  the  poultry-yard, 
for  the  fowls  like  change  of  diet,  and  are  as 
much  the  better  for  it  as  we  ourselves. 
Cooked  vegetable  peels  and  fruit  parings, 
mixed  with  meal,  -scraps  of  bread  and  some 
finely  cut  up  grass  or  hay,  and,  if  very 
cold,  a  few  chillies  or  a  teaspoonful  of  pep- 
per,makes  an  excellent  morning  meal.  . 

Charcoal  is  a  great  aid  to  digestion  and 
should  always  be  placed  within  their 
reach.  An  excellent  form  in  which  to  give 
it  is  as  charred  corn.  Throw  a  dry  cob  of 
corn  into  the  fire  until  the  grains  are  well 
blackened,  then  throw  it,  without  shelling, 
into  the  fowls,  and  watch  how  they  will 
pick  at  it. 

I  notice  that  most  of  the  poultry  Jour- 
nals advocate  the  use  of  plenty  of  milk, 
both  sour  and  sweet,  for  the  poultry.  I  do 
not  agree  with  them  at  all.  Doubtless 
milk  is  excellent  when  sweet  aud  in  the 
colder  pans  of  the  colonies  the  freshly- 
turned  sour  milk  is  good  for  them.  But  in 
the  warmer  districts  I  have  found  that  sour 
milk  is  anything  but  beneficial,  particularly 
for  young  chickens.  It  may  be  that  the 
beat  causes  some  chemical  change  to  take 
place  quicker  in  the  hotter  parts,  but  I 
know  sourmilk  frequently  causes  diarrhoea, 
and  where  much  is  given  the  hens  lose 
color  and  get  a  yellowish  or  bilious  hue, 
while  the  eggs  become  watery.  A  little 
thick  milk  once  a  week  or  so  may  do  good, 
but  where  it  is  at  all  warm  it  should  be 
.given  out  soon  after  it  has  turned. 

Sweet  milk  is  excellent  and  chickens  can 
•never  get  too  much  of  it,  while  mixed  with 
Batmeal,  pollard,  etc.,  nothing  is  better  for 
•rearing  young  chicks. 

Many  people  have  asked  me  the  difference 
■between  a  poor  egg  and  a  good  one,  or  an 
egg  from  a  healthy  hen  and  one  from  an 
•unhealthy  one.  A  proper  egg,  when  broken, 
does  not  run  all  over  the  plate  or  have  any 
watery,  thin  white.  It  retains  its  form, 
and  offers  resistance  when  whisked.  The 
poor  egg  spreads  at  once  and  has  a  certain 
amount  of  thin,  watery  substance,  which 
runs  from  it  directly  it  is  dropped  onto 
the  plate.  When  very  poor,  that  is  from 
half-starved  hens,  the  whites  take  a  long 
time  to  rise  or  froth,  and  in  some  cases 
they  won't  rise  at  all.  Many  people  are 
under  the  impression  that  all  eggs  are 
equally  healthful  and  nutritious,  no  matter 
what  the  hens  feed  on.  This  is  a  mistake,  I 
tm  quite  certain,  though  I  believe  I  am  al- 
most alone  in  my  theory.  It  has  been 
proved  by  actual  tests  that  there  is  no  ani- 
mal whose  stomach  communicates  quicker 
or  more  directly  with  its  products  than  the 
hen.  A  whole  bunch  of  eggs  in  embryo  will 
become  impregnated  with  the  contents  of 
the  gizzard  or  stomach  in  twelve  hours. 
Consequently, the  eggs  from  hens  fed  on  filth 
cannot  possibly  be  healthful.  More  than 
this,  I  believe  medical  men  will  yet  find 
that  the  germs  of  disease  can  sometimes  be 
traced  to  the  eggs.  There  seems  to  be  an 
idea  among  amateur  poultry  breeders  that 
the  fowls  do  not  require  so  much  water 
during  the  winter.  As  a  matter  of  facts, 
they  drink  about  the  same  quantity  sum- 
mer and  winter. 


MAKING  THE  HENS  BROODY. 

Does  the  feed  affect  the  inclination  to 
sit  ?  We  maintain  that  it  does,  and,  while 
some  of  our  readers  are  disposed  to  believe 
that  our  views  .  are  erroneous,  yet  others 
have,  by  experiment,  confirmed  our  claims 
On  this  subject  Mr.  J.  A.  Zellers,  of  Liver- 
pool, Pa.,  writes : 

How  do  you  feed  chickens  that  they  will 
not  get  broody  ?  Some  writers  claim  that 
the  rations  of'hens  can  be  so  regulated  that 
they  will  not  get  broody.  It  is  beyond  my 
ken,  but  I  am  an  amateur.  I  have  seven- 
teen hens,  viz.:  four  Leghorns,  four  Ply- 
mouth Hocks,  and  nine  Mongrels,  or  Dung- 
hills. During  July  they  laid  220  eggs. 
During  the  same  month  two  hatched  out 
broods,  and  two  others  were  taking  care  of 
broods,  leaving  thirteen  to  do  the  laying,  so 
that  in  reality  the  thirteen  hens  laid  the 
220  eggs  during  July,  but  they  are  so  prone 
to  become  broody.  1  nearly  always  have 
from  two  to  foui'  broody  ones  penned  up. 
Even  one  of  the  Leghorns  somet  imes  gets  a 
broody  spell.  I  am  so  situated  that  1  must 
keep  them  confined  during  the  greater  part 
of  the  summer.  I  am  very  careful  about 
keeping  them  healthy,  seldom  have  any 
sick  ones,  and  have  not  found  a  louse  on 
any  chicken  nor  in  the  coop  all  summer.  I 
am  liberal  with  disinfectants. 

As  a  rule  hens  in  confinement  are  more 
disposed  to  sit  than  those  on  the  range,  be- 
cause they  receive  more  grain,  due  to  the 
fact  that  when  they  are  confined  the  poul- 
tryman  is  compelled  to  make  grain  a  large 
portion  of  the  diet. 

If  the  hens  are  fed  a  variety,  and  kept 
constantly  at  work  scratching,  they  convert 
a  portion  of  the  carbonaceous  food  (fat,  su- 
gar, sturch,  etc.)  into  force  or  heat,  but 
when  grain  is  given  liberally  there  is  a 
gradual  accumulation  of  fat  on  the  body. 
At  first  the  hens  will  lay  more  than  the  av- 
erage number  of  eggs,  but  there  will  arrive 
a  time  when  they  will  b3  fat,  unless  the 
food  is  so  regulated  as  not  to  overfeed 
them.  Of  course  this  is  difficult,  as  no  two 
hens  eat  the  same  amount,  but  the  best 
guide  is  to  make  them  work,  and  never 
leave  food  before  them.  If  anything  it  is 
better  to  have  them  always  somewhat  hun- 
gry than  fully  satisfied. 

When  the  hen  becomes  fat  she  lays  fewer 
eggs  (or  none)  and  nature  prompts  her  to 
incubate,  as  she  has  stored  up  on  her  body 
sufficient  to  maintain  her  during  such  a 
period.  When  she  comes  off  with  her 
brood,  and  works  for  her  chicks,  she  gets 
into  normal  condition  again,  and  as  soon  as 
she  begins  to  lay  she  keeps  at  it.  To  prove 
this  try  and  break  a  hen  of  sitting.  If  you 
do  so  she  will  lay  a  few  eggs  and  become 
broody  again,  because  she  is  still  fat,  but 
let  her  hatch  and  raise  her  chicks  and  she 
will  not  become  broody  again  until  she  has 
layed  a  large  number  of  eggs. 

By  feeding  an  excess  of  corn  and  wheat 
we  have  made  Leghorns  broody  while 
Brahmas  in  the  next  yard  showed  not  the 
least  inclination  to  do  so.  The  second  year 
we  reversed  the  feeding,  and  the  Brahmas 
were  made  broody  while  the  Leghorns  layed 
all  the  time.  There  may  be  exceptions.but 
as  a  rule  too  much  grain  will  cause  the  hens 
to  become  fat,  cease  laying,  and  show  a  de- 
sire to  incubate. 


What  poultrymen  want  to-day  is  a  fowl 
which  is  a  grand  laver  and  a  grand  table 
fowl.  The  market  calls  for  a  large  body, 
beautiful  yellow  skin,  and  yellow  legs. 
Now  I  will  tell  you  about  my  "ideal 
fowl."  It  is  not  the  Wyandotte.  They  do 
not  lay  eggs  enough  in  the  winter;  they  do 
not  just  fin  the  bill  as  a  market  fowl.  It  is 
not  the  Barred  Rocks ;  they  don't  lay 
enough,  and  when  dressed  for  market  their 
skin  is  black  and  blue  with  pin  feathers. 
My  "ideal''  is  the  White  Plymouth  Rocks. 
Here  is  a  hardy  fowl,  good  layer;  great 
fine  body,  with  beautiful  yellow  skin  and 
legs,  and  no  blue  pin  feathers;  a  beautiful 
fowl  which  will  bring  top  prices  every 
time. 

1  will  put  the  White  Rocks  up  against 
any  fowl  in  existence  either  for  laying  or 
anything  else.  Mr.  Engel  can  change  from 
Leghorns  to  Rocks  and  double  his  income 
every  year. 

We  do  not  propose  to  find  fault  with 
White  Plymouth  Rocks,  but  the  old  barred 
kind  have  hosts  of  friends,  and  so  have  the 
Wyandottes  and  Leghorns.  We  can  safely 
say  that  Mr.  M.  Is  mistaken  about  the  pin 
feathers.  And,  we  may  add,  we  do  not  un- 
derstand why  a  bird  should  lay  because  it 
Is  white  instead  of  barred.  Breeds  arc  di- 
vided into  families,  aud  the  progeny  of  in- 
ferior birds  may  fail  to  give  satisfaction, 
whether  white,  brown,  or  any  other  color. 
We  admire  the  White  Plymouth  Rocks,  but 
there  are  also  other  breeds  which  are 
claimed  as  "ideal"  fowls. 


LAYING  PLACES. 

When  the  hens  seem  inclined  to  lay  in 
some  place  other  than  the  regular  nests,  do 
not  molest  them  but  aid  them  by  giving 
them  a  better  nest.  Encourage  them  to 
lay,  no  matter  where,  unless  it  be  in  the 
barns  or  stables  provided  for  other  stock, 
as  the  hens  iu  such  cases  become  nuisances. 
It  is  not  because  of  objections  to  the  poul- 
try house  that  a  hen  lays  elsewhere,  but 
because  each  hen  has  a  natural  instinct  that 
prompts  it  to  seek  seclusion  and  quiet. 
Eggs  should  not  be  allowed  to  become 
chilled  with  cold;  hence  the  nest  provided 
for  them  should  be  warm  and  comfortable 
and  in  a  warm  place. 


work,  the  cost  is  but  a  trifle,  and  it  is  more 
difficult  for  the  hen  to  detect  the  small 
seeds  and  get  them,  one  by  one,  after  work- 
ing for  each  one.  Millet  seed,  sorghum 
seed,  mustard  seed,  rape  seed,  or  any  cheap 
seeds  will  answer,  the  main  point  to  ob- 
serve being  that  too  little  rather  than  too 
much  should  be  used.  The  scratching  by 
the  hens  is  the  most  important  part  of 
their  management  in  winter,  as  hens  that 
do  not  exercise  do  not  lay  regularly. 


THE  IDEAL  FOWL; 

The  praises  given  a  breed  may  often  ap- 
ply to  a  dozen  others,  and  a  description  of 
the  "market  and  laying  qualities"  of  one 
may  be  stereotyped  for  the  use  of  the  next. 
The  following  letter  from  Mr.  T.  H.  Mills, 
Part  Huron.  Mich.,  explains  itself: 

On  paae  2  of  April  number  Mr.  P.  H. 
Engel  asks  which  is  the  best  general  pur- 
pose fowl.  He  states  he  has  1,000  Leghorns 
and  wants  to  change.  He  asked  about 
Wyandottes,  and  you  seem  to  favor  them  as 
an  excellent  choice.  They  are  good,  no 
doubt,  as  a  table  fowl.  The  Leghorns  are 
grand  layers,  but,  as  Mr.  Eugel  says,  they 
are  no  good  for  market 


THE  TREE  ROOSTS. 

Some  farmers,  who  have  tested  trees  ano! 
houses,  claim  that  the  hens  will  thrive 
better  in  the  tree  tops  than  in  the  poultry 
house.  This  is  true  for  certain  seasons, and 
especially  when  the  poultry  house  is  full 
of  cracks,  or  infested  with  all  kinds  of  ver- 
min. We  venture  to  say,  however,  that, 
where  the  hens  are  compelled  to  find  shelter 
in  the  tree  tops,  they  do  not  lay.  Fowls 
have  been  compelled  to  resort  to  trees  year 
after  year,  on  some  farms,  until,  by  the 
"  survival  of  the  fittest,"  they  get  through 
the  winter  safely,  but  the  loss  of  poultry 
thus  exposed,  if  the  past  could  be  un- 
folded, would  be  shown  to  be  large.  It  is 
just  as  reasonable  to  expect  the  cow  to 
yield  milk  when  deprived  of  shelter  in  win- 
ter, as  to  expect  the  hen  to  lay  under  simi- 
lar conditions.  True,  some  cows  are  thus 
exposed,  and  also  yield  milk,  but  they  are 
not  worth  the  room  they  occupy  on  the 
farm. 

A  CHEAP  DISINFECTANT. 

The  ordinary  agricultural  sulphuric  acid, 
which  answers  as  well  as  the  best  for  some 
purposes,  is  very  cheap,  and  the  price  by 
the  carboy  is  at  times  not  over  two  cents  a 
pound.  A  gill  of  the  acid  in  a  large  jug  or 
crock  (crockery  or  glass  must  be  used),  and 
five  gallons  of  water  added  slowly  (and 
with  care),  will  prepare  a  mixture  which  is 
capable  of  destroying  the  germs  of  all  dis- 
eases. Ground  that  is  infected  with  gape 
worms,  the  lice,  germs  of  roup  or  cholerat 
and  all  other  inflictions  of  poultry,  will  be 
destroyed,  especially  if  the  mixture  be  ap- 
plied once  a  week  for  a  few  weeks.  An  es- 
timate of  the  cost  will  show  that  it  is  insig- 
nificantly small  compared  with  the  advan- 
tages gained,  aud  as  the  mixture  may  also 
be  used  to  preserve  the  droppings, disinfect 
the  privy  as  well  as  purify  the  stables  and 
stalls  of  horses  or  cattle,  there  is  nothing 
that  can  be  used  that  is  so  cheap  and  effica- 
cious as  the  combination  of  the  acid  and 
water. 

FEEDING  SMALL  SEEDS. 

One  of  the  best  modes  of  inducing  the 
hens  to  scratch  is  to  give  them  something 
that  is  different  from  their  regular  diet.  If 
they  receive  a  liberal  supply  of  corn  and 
wheat,  they  will  not  work  very  industri- 
ously for  such  food  other  than  until  they 
fill  their  crops,  but  if  they  find  that  by 
scratching  and  working  there  is  a  possibil- 
ity of  securing  something  difierent  from  the 
usual  food,  they  will  work  for  it  until  late. 
It  is  best  to  compel  the  bens  to  always 
scratch  lor  any  grains  they  receive,  but  the 
coarse  grains  are  easily  found,  and  as 
quickly  appropriated.  By  the  use  of  very 
Email  seeds  scattered  in  litter  even  the  lazy 
hen  will  be  induced  to  keep  busy.  One 
mistake  in  "baiting"  the  hens  (the  term 
used  to  "bait"  them  to  scratch),  is  that  of 
allowing  too  much.  The  small  seeds  are 
rather  expensive  when  fed  as  a  regular 
portion  of  the  food,  but  as  a  gill  of  seed 
scattered  in  litter  will  keep  the  hens  at 


EGGS  AND  BROILERS  FOR  MARKET. 

The  fact  that  the  best  layers  are  small, 
do  not  often  sit  and  are  not  always  of  the 
best  quality  and  appearance  for  market,  is 
an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  those  who  wish 
to  keep  hens  that  lay  well  and  at  the  same 
time  produce  choice  chicks  for  the  high 
prices.  This  difficulty  may  be  partially 
avoided  by  crossing,  but  crossing  should 
be  done  by  using  pure  breeds,  and  not  by 
attempting  to  grade  up  a  common  flock. 
The  heus  should  be  hardy,  and  at  the  same 
time  they  should  be  good  layers.  This  can 
be  secured  by  mating  a  Brown  Leghorn 
male  with  Partridge  Cochin  hens.  The 
pullets  from  the  cross  will,  of  course,  be 
part  Leghorn  and  part  Cochin.  They  will 
combine  the  activity  and  proliticaey  of  the 
Leghorn  with  the  size,  hardiness  and  heavy 
feathering  of  the  Cochin,  and  in  color  will 
strongly  resemble  the  hens  of  the  Leghorn 
breed.  They  will  occasionally  sit,  but  will 
mature  early  and  lay  as  well  as  the  pure 
bred  Leghorn  hens.  Having  produced  the 
choice  egg  layers,  in  the  shape  of  such  a 
cross,  they  may  be  mated  with  Plymouth 
Rock  or  Wyandotte  males.  The  chick  ol 
this  second  cross  will  be  only  one-fourth 
Leghorn,  aud  will  be  equal  to  the  chicks  ol 
any  of  the  large  breeds  as  broilers,  the  Leg- 
horn blood  proving  beneficial  by  giving 
greater  prominence  to  the  breast  meat. 
No  pullets  of  the  second  cross  need  be  re- 
tained, as  the  hens  of  the  first  cross  will 
prove  excellent  layers  until  they  are  four 
or  five  years  old.  The  broiler's  appearance 
and  quality  is  largely  influenced  by  the 
sire. 


FARMERS' MISTAKESWITH  BREEDS. 

If  farmers  would  endeavor  to  keep  fowls 
that  are  known  to  possess  merit,  as  they 
do  with  horses,  cattle,  sheep  and  swine, 
they  would  then  pay  more  attention  to  the 
poultry  on  the  farm,  and  aim  to  derive  a 
profit  in  proportion  to  the  labor  and  food 
bestowed,  instead  of  keeping  breeds  that  are 
expected  to  lay  by  chance,  or  whenever  the 
fowls  find  food  enough  to  keep  themselves 
in  condition  and  produce  eggs  also.  It  is  a 
mistake  in  farmers  to  not  only  overlook  the 
breeds,  but  also  to  overlook  the  importance 
of  giving  the  poultry  a  share  of  their  atten- 
tion as  a  profitable  source  of  income,  for 
in  nearly  all  cases  where  poultry  has  re- 
ceived judicious  management  a  fair  profit 
has  been  received  from  the  investment 
made. 

THE  MARKET  APPEARANCE. 

The  appearance  of  a  dressed  fowl  in  the 
market  is  everything  in  selling  it.  No 
matter  how  large  the  carcass  or  how  fat  it 
may  be,  an  attractive  appearance  is  re- 
quired. The  skin  is  the  indicator  of  the 
quality  of  the  fowl  to  the  customer,  if  not 
to  the  seller,  and  the  tinge  of  blue  on  the 
yellow  color,  or  a  few  dark  pin-feathers 
here  and  there  that  have  been  overlooked 
will  cause  the  customer  to  turn  away  and 
pay  a  better  price  at  the  next  stall  for 
something  not  as  good,  but  which  is  more 
attractive  in  appearance.  Neatness  and 
care  in  dressing  fowls  add  more  value  for 
the  labor,  and  induce  quicker  sales  at 
higher  prices.  It  is  a  loss  to  feed  a  fowl 
for  several  months  and  then  neglect  to 
send  it  to  market  with  an  attractive  ap- 
pearance. 

EXERCISE  IN  WINTER. 

Both  the  adults  and  the  chicks  that  may 
be  batched  require  exeecise  if  they  are  to 
be  kept  in  health.  Leg  weakness  is  the  re- 
sult of  compelling  the  hens  to  remain  too 
closely  confined  during  severe  weather.  It 
will  not  do  to  compel  the  hens  to  expose 
themselves  to  cold  winds,  but  If  they  are 
at  work  they  will  not  be  injured.  The  man 
who  walks  briskly  can  face  the  cold,  but  if 
he  is  still  he  will  become  chilled.  The  hen 
is  no  exception.  Give  her  litter  to  scratch 
in  and  make  her  seek  her  food  in  the  litter 
and  the  exercise  will  promote  circulation 
of  the  blood,  create  warmth,  increase  the 
appetite,  assist  to  ward  off  disease  and  keep 
her  in  good  laying  condition. 
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A  LADY  BROILER  RAISER. 

An  elderly  lady,  who  has  managed  a 
broiler  house  of  6,000  capacity,  with  the 
oest  success,  may  be  unknown  to  mauy,but 
we  venture  to  assert  that  but  few  can  equal 
tier.  She  has  handled  four  or  five  different 
makes  of  incubators,  and  understands  hot 
air  and  hot  water  brooding.  She  is  prepared 
to  accept  a  position  in  that  line,  and  as  we 
admire  her  business  ability  and  experience, 
we  mention  the  fact  here.  Letters  ad- 
dressed to  the  editor,  at  Hammonton,  N. 
J.,  will  be  forwarded  to  her. 


INFECTION  FROM  BIRDS. 

The  following  is  from  the  Westminster 
Gazette,  and  is  placed  before  our  readers  as 
a  caution  and  protection  if  true : 

The  subject  of  dangerous  occupations 
has  often  engaged  the  attention  of  the  stat- 
istician, but  if  we  may  credit  the  assertion 
of  certain  French  medical  men,  the  highest 
mortality  occurs  among  the  members  of  a 
profession  which  has  hitherto  almost  es- 
caped notice.  In  the  Halles  of  Paris  there 
are  a  considerable  number  of  men  who 
gain  their  entire  livelihood  by  feeding 
young  birds  (chiefly  pigeons)  for  the  mar- 
ket. They  as  nearly  as  possible  act  the  part 
of  foster  parents  to  the  birds,  the  system  of 
feeding  employed  being  that  of  "  mouth  to 
t>eak."  This  operation,  however,  is  by  no 
means  so  innocent  as  it  looks,  and  there  is 
Bometimes  death  even  in  the  kiss  of  the 
turtle  dove.  The  men  employed  are  found 
to  be  widely  subject  to  aspergillus  niger,  a 
peculiar  parasite  growth  which  attacks 
them  in  the  tongue  and  lungs,  and  carries 
them  off  in  great  numbers.  A  similar  dan- 
ger has  been  observed  in  connection  with 
many  other  birds,  and  the  French  doctors 
recommend  parents  not  to  allow  their  chil- 
dren to  make  a  practice  of  feeding  their 
featkered  pets  de  bouche  a  bee. 

It  is  well  enough  to  be  cautious,  though 
we  doubt  if  birds  are  as  poisonous  as 
claimed.  A  bird  that  has  recently  fed  on 
Borne  impure  substance,  may,  however,  de- 
posit disease  on  humans. 


POULTRY  INDUSTRY  IN  CHINA. 

The  breeding  and  rearing  of  fowls  is  an 
important  industry  in  China,  as  they  form 
a  very  considerable  portion  of  the  daily 
food  of  the  better  class  of  the  people.  The 
United  States  consul  at  Chin-kiang  says 
that  the  varieties  of  fowls  are  few  in  num- 
ber. The  principal  are  the  Yangehow  fowl, 
a  large  bird  of  good  flavor,  which  weighs 
from  four  to  six  pounds.  This  variety  is  a 
good  layer  and  sitter,  the  eggs  being  of 
brownish  tinge  and  good  size.  It  lays,  dur- 
ing eight  or  nine  months  of  the  year,  about 
200  eggs,  ceasing  only  in  the  hot  summer 
months.  This  description  is  kept  more  for 
the  table  than  for  laying  purposes,  as  its 
flesh  is  particularly  good.  The  Langshan 
fowl  is  a  distinct  and  fairly  pure  breed 
from  the  Yangtze  Eiver  resrion,  just  below 
Chin-kiang.  It  is  a  large,  heavy,  handsome 
bird,  weighing  from  seven  to  eight  pounds. 
The  eggs  are  of  darkish  brown,  and  of  good 
size.  The  Black  Bone  or  Typhoon  chicken 
is  a  distinct  fancy  breed.  In  color  it  is 
white  and  its  skin,  legs,  bones,  flesh  and 
comb  are  very  dark.  The  flesh  of  this  fowl 
is  much  esteemed,  and,  boiled  down  into 
soup,  it  is  prescribed  by  physicians  for  cer- 
tain diseases.  The  Chow  is  another 
variety.  This  breed  is  small,  weighing 
generally  from  two  to  three  pounds.  A 
pure  white  cock  of  this  breed  is  always 
carried  on  the  coffin  at  a  native  funeral 
cortege,  and  is  sacrificed  at  the  grave 
Also  on  native  boats  a  cock  bird  is  killed 
on  the  Chinese  New  Year's  day,  and 
the  blood  sprinkled  on  the  bow  to 
propitiate  evil  spirits,  ana  to  insure 
good  luck  during  the  year.  Ducks  are 
reared  in  great  quantities,  and  are  largely 
used  as  food,  botd  fresh  and  salted.  They 
are  all  artificially  hatched,  as  the  duck  is  an 
uncertain  sitter.  The  common  duck  is  a 
good-sized  bird,  weighing,  when  dressed  for 
the  table,three  or  four  pounds,  and  is  much 
esteemed  for  the  excellence  of  its  flavor. 
After  fledging,  the  birds  are  driven  about 
in  vast  flocks  through  canals,  and  from 
pond  to  pond,  where  they  find  their  food. 
They  are  brought  under  strict  discipline, 
md  obey  their  keeper's  call  with  extraor- 
dinary intelligence.  The  Mandarin  duck  is 
smaller  than  the  common  duck,  and  is  a 
beautiful  bird,  with  diversified  and  brilliant 
plumage.  It  reared  chiefiy  for  its  beauty. 
In  the  grounds  of  the  wealthy  there  is 
always  an  artificial  lake,  where  the  Manda- 
rin duck  is  kept.  They  are  considered  as 
emblems  of  conjugal  fidelity,  and  a  pair  of 
them  usually  form  a  part  of  wedding  pro- 
cessions. Preserved  ducks'  eggs  are  con- 
sidered a  delicacy,  and  always  form  an  im- 
portant part  of  a  Mandarin  dinner.  The 
process  of  preserving  them  is  as  follows: 
A  lye  of  bean-stalk  and  lime  is  made  by 
burning  these  to  powder.  This  is  put  in 
water,  black  tea  leaves  and  salt  in  certain 
Broportions  being  added.    The  boiling  is 


continued  until  all  the  water  has  evapo- 
rated, and  the  residue  becomes  caked  and 
hard.  This  is  powdered  fine,  and  the  fresh 
eggs  are  placed  therein  one  by  one  with  a 
little  rice  husk.  They  remain  in  this  pre- 
paration one  hundred  days  when  they  are 
ready  for  use.  The  preserved  eggs  will 
keep  for  several  years.  When  ready  for 
use  they  have  the  appearance  of  hard- 
boiled  eggs.  The  shell  is  taken  off, and  they 
are  put  on  the  table  cut  into  small  slices 
and  eaten  as  hors  d'ozvvres.  The  goose  is 
generally  of  pure  white  plumage,  very 
striking  in  appearance,  of  great  size  and 
majestic  carriage,  much  resembling  the 
swan.  The  turkey  has  long  been  intro- 
duced into  China,  and  is  reared  at  Canton 
and  Tien-Tsin  entirely  for  foreign  markets, 
that  is,  for  the  foreigners  at  the  treaty 
ports.  The  peacock  is  reared  in  many  parts 
of  China,  and  has  long  been  known  to  the 
people,  though  it  is  not  a  native  of  the 
country.  Its  tall  feathers  are  used  by  the 
Mandarins  in  their  caps  to  designate  official 
rank. 

The  Gold  and  Silver  Pheasants  of  China 
may  be  called  domesticated  birds,  as  they 
are  now  so  extensively  reared  that  it  is 
doubtful  if  they  are  found  wild.  There  is 
a  bird  in  China— the  Cormorant— which  is 
domesticated,  trained  to  wonderful  intelli- 
gence, and  employed  in  catching  fish.  These 
birds  are  reared  and  trained  with  great 
care.  A  pair  costs  from  five  to  six  dollars. 
They  are  taken  out  on  the  lake  and  rivers 
in  a  small  boat— one  man  to  every  ten  or 
twelve  Cormorants.  The  birds  stand 
perched  on  the  side  of  the  boat,  and,  at  a 
word  from  the  man,  they  scatter  on  the 
water  and  begin  to  look  for  fish.  They 
dive  for  the  fish  and  then  rise  to  the  surface 
with  the  fish  in  their  bills,  when  they  are 
called  back  to  the  boat  by  the  fishermen. 
As  docile  as  dogs,  they  swim  to  their  mas- 
ter and  are  taken  into  the  boat,  when  they 
lay  down  their  prey  and  again  resume  their 
labor. 

The  use  of  incubators  in  hatching 
eggs  has  been  known  and  practiced  in 
China  for  several  hundred  years.  It  is  a 
large  and  profitable  industry,  but  the  ap- 
paratus used  is  of  a  very  primitive  descrip- 
tion. The  hatching  house  is  usually  a  Ion" 
shed  built  of  bamboo,  the  walls  plastered 
with  mud  and  thickly  thatched  with  straw. 
Along  the  ends  and  down  one  side  of  the 
building  are  a  number  of  round  straw 
baskets  plastered  with  mud  to  prevent 
them  from  taking  fire.  A  tile  forms  the 
bottom  of  each  basket.  Upon  this  the  heat 
acts,  a  small  fireplace  being  below  each 
basket.  Upon  the  top  of  the  basket  there 
is  a  straw  cover,  which  fits  closely,  and  is 
kept  shut  during  the  process.  When  the 
eggs  are  brought  they  are  put  in  the  baskets 
the  fire  is  lighted  beneath  them,  and  a  uni- 
form heat  maintained.  In  four  or  five  days 
after  the  eggs  have  been  subjected  to  this 
temperature  they  are  taken  carefully  out, 
one  by  one,  to  a  door,  in  which  are  a  num- 
ber of  holes  nearly  the  size  of  the  eggs. 
They  are  held  against  these  holes,  and  the 
attendants,  looking  through  them,  are  able 
to  tell  whether  they  are  good  or  not.  In 
nine  or  ten  days  after  this,  that  is,  abouc 
fourteen  days  from  the  commencement,  the 
eggs  are  taken  from  the  baskets  and  spread 
out  on  shelves.  Here  no  fire  heat  is  applied 
but  they  are  covered  over  with  cotton  and 
a  kind  of  blanket,  under  which  they  remain 
about  fourteen  days  more,  when  the  young 
chicks  break  their  shells  and  come  forth. 
The  natives  engaged  in  this  business  know 
exactly  the  day  when  the  young  chickens  or 
ducks  will  come  forth,  and  are  ready  for 
their  arrival.  They  are  generally  sold  two 
or  three  days  after  they  are  hatched.— 
Scientific  American. 


THE   TEN  DAY  LIMIT  CF  IMPREGNA- 
TION. 

I  have  noted  what  has  been  said  in  this 
paper  about  five  days  being  long  enough 
separation  of  different  breeds  to  secure 
purity  in  the  breeding. 

Now  one,  two,  three,  or  quite  a  number 
of  instances  where  five  day's  or  ten  day's 
separation  apparently  were  sufficient,  will 
not  do  to  base  a  universal  rule  upon. 

I  myself  quite  recently  had  an  experience 
quite  the  other  way. 

I  have  once  published  this,  but  it  will  do 
no  harm  to  re-publish  it. 

In  the  spring  of  1893  I  bought  several 
settings  of  Brown  Leghorn  eggs.  The 
chicks  were  hatched  in  May.  Now  I  had 
no  other  Brown  Leghorns  on  the  place. 
Amongst  other  chicks  were  a  lot  of  Buff 
Cochin  pullets  hatched  in  January.  These 
pullets  began  laying  the  latter  part  of 
June.  In  September  I  put  one  of  these 
pullets  in  a  yard  with  a  Buff  Cochin,  as  I 
particularly  wished  a  clutch  of  chicks 
from  her.  Thel5th,  I  think,  of  September, 
I  sold  every  Leghorn  I  had. 

Up  to  the  time  I  shut  up  the  pullet  she 
had  run  at  large  with  the  other  chicks,  in- 
cluding the  Leghorns.  The  pullet  laid  out 
a  clutch  and  then  wanted  to  set.  None  of 
the  eggs  of  this  clutch  were  set.  After  a 
time  she  began  laying  again.  I  went  to 
the  World's  Fair  and  after  my  return  late 
in  October  I  saved  seven  (I  think)  eggs  to 
set  them.  The  Leghorns  had  been  away 
from  the  place  fully  six  weeks  before  these 
eggs  were  laid.  The  pullet  had  been  away 
from  the  Leghorn  chicks  fully  two  mouths, 
and  the  clutch  was  a  new  one,  a  period  of 
setting  having  intervened. 

When  the  chicks  hatched  (there  were 
five  of  them),  three  were  most  plainly  Leg- 
horn cross ;  had  the  brown  striped  back  of 
the  chicks  of  that  breed,  had  but  few 
feathers  on  the  legs,  and  they  feathered  out 


very  rapidly.  Two  appeared  to  be  pure 
Buff  Cochins,  heavily  feathered,  clear  buff 
color  and  feathered  out  and  grew  quite  like 
other  Buffs. 

At  six  weeks  of  age  the  Leghorns  were 
nice  broilers  and  we  ate  them. 

I  kept  the  Buffs  until  they  began  to  get 
their  real  feathers,  when  on  examination  I 
found  that  these  clear  looking  Buffs  had  an 
under  color  most  unmistakably  Leghorn — 
the  uniform  dark  Leghorn  under  color ;  and 
then  we  ate  them. 

Now,  I  am  not  going  to  deduce  a  rule 
from  this  single  experience,  but  simply 
suggest  that  this  instance  is  contrary  to  the 
five  or  ten  day  rule  so  widely  quoted,  and 
points  to  another  possibility.    It  is  this: 

Here  were  two  plain  Buffs  as  they  ap- 
peared without  close  inspection,  but  the 
Leghorn  was  there  all  the  same.  Suppose 
two  more  Buffs  had  hatched  a  little  later 
than  these  two — enough  later  to  have  the 
under  color  buff,  so  that  from  an  inspection 
of  the  fowl  itself  no  trace  of  Leghorn  blood 
could  be  seen.  Is  it  stating  an  improbabil- 
ity to  suggest  that  there  yet  might  be  Leg- 
horn blood  enough  in  them,  although  not 
apparent  to  the  eye,  to  crop  out  in  some 
future  generation,  to  the  astonishment  of 
the  then  breeder,  and  another  sport  is 
sported,  for  the  original  misailliance  is  for- 
gotten or  unknown,  and  secure  in  the  deci- 
mal system  of  mating  on  the  five  to  ten-day 
rule  of  separation,  the  possibility  is  not 
considered. 

I  am  afraid  that  some  of  our  noted  writ- 
ers are  sports  and  care  not  for  actual  dem- 
onstration in  sufficient  instances  before  the 
rule  is  sported. 

There  is  another  thought  in  this  connec- 
tion. It  may  be  that  some  hens,  for  some 
reason  peculiar  to  themselves,  when  once 
exposed  to  crossing  influences,  will  never 
again  breed  purely,  and  this  may  be  the  ex- 
ception and  not  the  rule. 

To  me,  I  am  always  living,  so  far  as  my 
chicks  are  concerned,  in  the  future.  I  en- 
jov  the  present  in  studying  the  future. 

What  I  mean  is,  that  the  interest  in  each 
chick  is  how  it  will  breed  next  year,  how  it 
is  to  be  mated,  etc.,  and  the  present  is  ob- 
scured in  the  interest  excited  in  next  year's 
breeding.  We  come  to  look  upon  the  pro- 
duce of  the  present  in  the  light  of  tools. 
Next  year  we  shall  use  our  tools  and  make 
that  ever  sought  for,  always  eluding,  im- 
possible creature,  the  perfect  Standard 
fowl,  and  herein  lies  much,  perhaps  the 
greatest  source  of  pleasure  in  the  fancy, 
the  pursuit  of  the  ideal. 

However,  we  must  not  forget  to  care  for 
the  present,  or  we  shall  lose  the  future. 
To-day  is  the  father  of  to-morrow,  and  this 
year's  chicks  are  the  parents  of  the  future 
ones.  So  we  must  keep  up  the  interest,  at- 
tend all  the  shows  we  can,  extend  our  per- 
sonal acquaintance  as  much  as  possible,and 
not  forget  the  dates  of  the  great  mid-conti- 
nental, and  attend  it  in  person  and  with  our 
best. 

Personal  letters  assure  me  of  an  immense 
exhibit  of  Cochins,  and  the  medal  will  be 
contended  for. —  Theodore  Sternberg  in 
Colorado  Poultry  Journal. 


THE  OVID'JCT—  TS  DISEASES. 

Egg  Bound. — Many  deaths  result  from 
this  condition.  It  is  most  common  in  late 
winter  and  early  spring,  owing  probably 
to  a  diet  tending  toward  extreme  fatness. 
Hens  of  the  smaller  breeds,  and  especially 
those  having  their  liberty,  are  seldom  trou- 
bled with  this  disease. 

A  majority  of  the  cases  of  egg  bound 
hens  will  be  found  on  post-mortem  exami- 
nation tobe  fat — the  liver  enlarged,  and 
the  muscular  system  weakened,  by  fatty 
degeneration.  Not  onlv  is  fat  deposited 
between  the  muscular  fibres,  but  many  of 
the  fibres  themselves  are  replaced  by  fat. 
This  makes  the  muscles  not  only  weak  in 
action,  but  quite  easily  ruptured.  In  com- 
mon with  other  muscles,  those  surround- 
ing the  oviduct  (egg  passage)  become  weak 
and  flabby,  and  if  a  large  egg  is  on  its  way 
out,  or  if  through  fright  extra  strain  is 
brought  upon  these  muscles,  the  passage  is 
easily  torn  open,  and  the  egg  passes  in  the 
abdominal  cavity  and  is  followed  by  peri- 
tonitis— and  death. 

Hens  are  sometimes  found  dead  upon  the 
nest,  apparently  there  for  the  purpose  of 
laying  an  egg.  This  is  caused  often  from 
the  fatty  condition  of  the  heart  muscles. 
The  action  necessary  to  eject  the  egg  being 
too  much  for  the  weak  heart,  it  staggers 
and  then  stops,  and  the  hen  is  found  lying 
dead  in  the  nest.  An  over-fat  hen  has  a 
deposit  of  fat  around  the  bowels,  pressing 
not  only  them,  but  also  the  lower  part  of 
the  egg  passage.  This  acts  as  a  foreign 
body,  and  obstructs  the  passing  of  the  egg. 
— Farm  Poultry. 


INCUBATOR    AND   BROODER  EXPERI- 
ENCE. 

This  subject  is  rather  stale  and  out  of 
season  as  most  persons  are  done  with  it  for 
the  present,  yet  it  is  not  too  early  to  begin 
comparing  your  experience  with  that  of 
others  and  planning  for  next  season. 

My  experience  has  been  with  three  differ- 
ent makes  of  incubators  and  I  find  the 
Monarch  suits  me  the  best  as,  it  has  the 
most  reliable  regulator.  A  machine  with- 
out a  regulator  I  would  not  accept  as  a  gift, 
unless  it  was  a  hot  water  machine  that  runs 
without  a  lamp,  as  such  machines  do  not 
need  regulators.  Most  persons  recommend 
cellars  for  incubators  and  that  is  where  I 
run  a  Monarch  for  two  seasons,  a  good  part 
of  the  time  without  much  success.  A  dry 
cellar  is  all  right  but  who  has  one  ?  Did 
you  ever  see  a  dry  cellar  ?   It  may  seem 


dry  for  a  short  time,  but  stay  in  one  foi 
several  hours  or  try  to  sleep  in  one  and  you 
will  find  out  before  morning  how  much 
dampness  there  is  in  a  dry  cellar.  Now, 
eggs  exposed  to  that  dampness  for  threj 
weeks  must  absorb  considerable  moisture, 
something  they  do  not  get  under  a  hen, 
and  something  that  will  cause  a  large  num- 
ber of  full  grown  chicks  in  the  shell  that 
could  not  get  out.  To  leave  the  cellar  dooi 
or  window  open  will  not  do;  the  cellar 
would  be  subjected  to  very  sudden  outside 
thermal  changes  that  the  regulator  could 
not  meet  and  you  would  have  a  night  jot 
in  addition  to  your  day  job  without  any 
extra  pay.  A  good  ventilator  would  do 
away  with  the  excess  moisture  and  should 
be  built  so  as  to  prevent  any  cold  air  com- 
ing in.  A  long  box,  say  one  foot  square, 
open  at  the  lower  end,  which  should  be 
about  one  foot  from  the  floor  of  cellar  and 
extend  to  roof  of  the  house,  with  a  cap  on 
top  to  prevent  rain  from  falling  in,  would 
cause  a  swift  current  of  air  which  certainly 
would  carry  off  a  large  amount  of  damp- 
ness and  add  to  the  sanitary  condition  of 
the  cellar.  Such  a  ventilator  could  be 
placed  in  the  wall  and  would  not  take  up 
any  space  in  the  cellar.  As  that  method 
was  inconvenient  forme  I  tried  another. 
I  put  t  rvo  sacks  of  lime,  about  two  bushels, 
in  the  cellar  and  the  next  hatch  I  had  was 
a  good  one.  The  air  chamber  in  the  eggs, 
when  the  chicks  were  ready  to  hatch,  were 
the  largest  I  ever  saw.  Lime  will  absorb 
a  wonderful  amount  of  moisture  and  is  the 
cheapest  remedy  for  that  purpose  of  which 
I  know,  after  your  building  is  up,  but  the 
ventilator  could  be  put  in  while  the  build- 
ine  is  bein?  put  up  with  little  expense. 

I  never  tried  a  hot  air  machine  in  a  cellar 
but  imagine  they  are  more  suitable  for  a 
cellar  than  a  hot  water  incubator. 

Instead  of  putting  in  moisture,  as  per 
Mr.  Kankin's  instructions,  I  had  lots  ol 
trouble  in  keeping  it  out. 

I  tilled  machine  with  duck  eggs  once  and 
put  in  moisture  on  the  fifteenth  yay.  A 
large  number  of  the  ducks  poked  their  Ions 
beaks  through  the  shell  and  laid  there  and 
died;  they  were  so  large  they  could  not 
move.  When  I  cleaned  the  machine  out 
there  were  almost  a  hundred  eggs  with  tha 
long  beak  sticking  out  like  a  pump  handle, 
only  not  so  long.  When  I  began  fighting 
moisture  instead  of  furnishing  it  I  began 
to  get  good  hatches. 

Another  great  trouble  is  to  get  eggs  in 
winter  that  will  hatch.  You  might  as  well 
throw  your  money  in  the  river  as  to  buy 
eggs  up  hero,  there  and  every  place,  as  they 
will  hatch  very  poorly  and  what  chictcs  do 
hatch  will  not  pay  for  what  they  eat.  You 
must  mateup  tbehen9  yourself,  keep  them 
in  a  warm  place,  gather  the  eggs  before 
they  get  chilled  and  keep  them  at  a  tem- 
perature of  not  over  sixty  degrees  or  less 
than  forty  degrees.  You  should  have  a 
brooder  ready  for  them  two  or  three  days 
before  the  chicks  are  hatched,  have  the 
temperature  100  degrees  and  never  allow  it 
to  get  below  that  until  the  chicks  are  feath- 
ered. If  you  do  this  you  will  not  lose  any 
chicks  on  account  of  improper  heat  or  by 
crowding  or  with  bowel  trouble,  unless  the 
latter  is  caused  by  improper  food  or  roup. 
Another  very  essential  point  is  to  keep 
them  busy.  If  you  have  them  in  a  brooder 
house  or  small  pens  make  them  scratch  for 
almost  all  they  get.  If  they  have  a  free 
range  in  good  weather  and  are  not  overfed 
they  will  take  enough  exercise.  It  is  an 
easy  thing  to  raise  them  in  warm  weather 
on  a  free  range  but  raising  them  in  winter 
in  a  brooder  house  is  another  thing.  I  had 
best  results  by  feeding  small  amounts 
often.  If  a  small  handful  could  be  thrown 
to  fifty  chicks  in  litter  every  hour  it  would 
imitate  nature  nearer  than  to  feed  three  or 
four  times  a  day,  or  even  every  two  hours. 
Feed  a  variety '  but  never  feed  dough — it 
will  cake  and  sour  in  the  crop  and  cause 
severe  diarrhoea.  Shorts,  middlings,  oat- 
meal, corn  meal,  bran,  etc.,  mixed  raw,  will 
make  dough  and  shouldnever  be  fed  unless 
cooked.  A  cake  made  of  corn  meal,  oat 
meal,  bone  meal,  eggs,  and  meat  chopped 
fine,  mixed  with  sour  milk  and  baked  like 
corn  bread,  is  hard  to  beat  for  the  first 
week.  They  should  never  be  allowed  mors< 
than  half  what  that  they  will  eat  except  at 
night.  More  food  will  digest  with  the 
crop  kept  half  full  than  if  kept  full. 

If  there  is  any  secret  in  raising  young 
chicks  it  certainly  is  in  keeping  them  warm 
and  busy. 

The  last  hatch  I  had  was  154  chicks  and 
raised  15J.  Mercury  was  eight  degrees  be- 
low zero  the  day  they  were  taken  out  of  tha 
incubator.  I  aimed  to  have  the  thermom- 
eter at  105  to  110  degrees  every  night  when 
I  left  it,allowing  it  to  fall  ten  or  fifteen  de- 
grees before  morning  without  injury  to 
chicks.  If  you  leave  the  mercury  at  100 
and  it  falls  fifteen  degrees  by  morning  the 
weak  ones  will  be  crowded  to  death.  So  it 
is  best  to  leave  it  a  little  high  or  get  up  at 
midnight  and  turn  on  more  heat.  One 
hundred  and  ten  will  not  hurt  strong 
chicks  and  if  they  are  kept  busy  they  will 
be  strong.  A  strong  chick  will  crowd  away 
from  too  much  heat,  while  a  weak,  lazy  one 
will  try  to  soak  up  all  the  heat  it  can  and 
don't  seem  to  have  enough  sense  or  energy 
to  move  to  a  cooler  place,  but  it  is  not 
slow  to  move  to  the  warmest  place  it  can 
find. 

As  long  as  I  kept  the  temperature  at 
eighty-five  to  ninety  degrees  I  tnrew  out  at 
the  rate  of  ten  dead  chicks  a  day.  When  J 
began  keeping  them  warm — 100  to  110—1 
began  raising  broilers  instead  of  burying 
dead  chicks. 

I  find  Mr.  P.  H.  Jacobs  the  best  authority 
on  this  subject.—  S.  D.  Graligny,  in  Mid- 
land Poultry  Journal. 
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WHO  WANTS  EGGS  BY  MAIL. 

We  are  sorry  that  because  Mr.  Osterhout 
ottered  to  send  us  (the  editor)  one  sitting  of 
eggs  by  mail,  that  a  large  number  of  per- 
sons should  write  him  for  eggs.  Anyone 
leading  the  article  on  sending  eggs  by  mail 
should  understand  the  offer,  which  was 
that  he  would  send  us  a  sitting  of  eggs  by 
mail  iu  order  to  test  whether  they  could 
be  carried.  He  does  not  send  eggs  to  any- 
one except  at  his  prices,  lie  would  not 
even  allow  us  to  use  his  name,  but  we  did 
to  despite  his  objections.  He  certainly 
made  no  offer  to  send  eggs  to  readers  to 
test.  Even  some  who  wrote  for  eggs  did 
not  send  a  stamp  for  reply.  Ketnember — 
he  sent  one  sitting— to  us  only.  K one  will 
be  sent  to  others. 

MR.  PIERCE  SPEAKS. 

As  we  go  to  press  we  received  the  August 
issue  of  the  Fancier's  Gazette,  in  which 
Mr.  Pierce  makes  an  imperfect  reply  to 
criticisms  of  Standard  work.  We  under- 
stand him  to  assert  that  he  used  electrotype 
plates.  If  so  it  does  not  excuse  errors,  nor 
does  failure  to  receive  or  correct  the  proofs 
answer.  He  was  to  edit,  and  see  that  every- 
thing was  correct.  There  was  no  so-called 
printing  committee.  Further,  if  electro- 
type plates  were  used  the  printer's  bill 
should  be  very  small.  We  do  not  wish  to 
do  au  injustice  to  anyone.  Mr.  Pierce  can 
reply  to  us  in  this  journal  if  he  desires  to 
do  so.  If  he  can  explain  the  inferior  Stand- 
ard we  will  gladly  aid  him,  and  will  cer- 
tainly endorse  his  editorship  if  he  has  done 
his  duty. 

WOULDN'T  DO  IT  TO  A  HEN. 

Why  not  treat  an  incubator  like  a  hen. 
When  the  hen  is  given  a  sitting  of  eggs  she 
is  seldom  disturbed.  But  this  is  the  way 
Mr.  E.  C.  Grow,  of  Allegheny  City,  Pa.,  op- 
erated his  iucubator.    He  says: 

"I  put  100  eggs  in  an  incubator,  and 
watched  them  carefully.  I  turned  them 
three  times  a  day,  and  also  opened  it  often 
enough  to  see  that  the  thermometer  was 
correct.  I  also  widened  the  openings  made 
by  the  chicks  as  they  were  hatching  and 
took  out  the  chicks  as  fast  as  they  hatched. 
I  got  only  nineteen  chicks,  but  nearly  all 
the  eggs  had  chicks  in  them.  My  hens 
brought  off  good  hatches." 

Certainly  the  hens  did.  But  if  Mr.  Grow 
had  gone  to  the  nests  three  times  a  day,  or 
oftener,  thrown  the  hens  off,  and  disturbed 
them,  and  interfered  with  the  heat  every 
hour  or  so  they  would  have  failed  too. 

NUX  VOMICA  ASA  REMEDY. 

Mr.  L.  P.  Dieterich,  Aurora,  111.,  had 
difficulty  with  his  chicks,  they  being 
droopy,  and  showing  indications  of  indi- 
gestion. We  advised  the  use  of- nux  vomica 
and  he  gives  below  his  results  with  its  use: 

Some  time  ago  I  sent  you  a  letter  and 
told  you  about  my  chicks,  and  how  they 
took  sick  and  died  by  the  time  they  were 
about  three  weeks  old.  You  were  kind 
enough  to  give  me  a  remedy,  which  was  as 
follows:  "Give  twenty  drops  nux  vomica 
In  a  quart  of  drinking  water  for  a  week, 
and  grease  their  heads  with  one  drop  of 
lard." 

I  will  tell  you  that  it  is  a  good  remedy : 
at  least  it  was  for  my  chicks.  Tou  tola 
me  I  should  let  you  know,  and  1  think  it 
was  the  nux  vomica.  I  know  that  greas- 
ing was  for  the  head  lice,  and  I  can  tell 
whether  any  of  my  chicks  have  any  or  not, 
and  I  have  "had  enough  of  them  to  know 
how  hard  it  Is  to  get  rid  of  them.  It  does 
not  hurt  chicks  to  grease  them  a  very  little. 
I  had  two  hens  setting  when  you  wrote  to 
me  and  one  hatched  eleven,  the  other  thir- 
teen chicks.  The  one  with  the  eleven  has 
eight  left,  two  being  killed  in  a  storm  by 
the  wind  blowiug  a  board  on  them,  and  one 
was  a  cripple  which  I  killed  myself.  The 
one  with  the  thirteen  has  them  all  yet. 

The  hen  that  had  the  eleven  left  tliem 
when  they  were  only  about  three  weeks 
old  but  still  they  did  well.  I  water  them 
three  times  a  day  and  iu  the  evening  I 
empty  the  drinking  can,  so  they  cannot 
drink  in  the  morning  until  I  give  them 
fresh  water,  into  which  I  put  the  nux 
vomica.  I  give  it  to  them  every  other 
morning.  I  also  give  my  old  ones  some 
about  once  a  week.  I  also  dipped  the  old 
ones  last  week  in  kerosene  emulsion  and 
in  an  hour  they  were  all  dry.  Some  of  my 
young  hens  are  moulting  a'nd  also  laying 
right  along. 

Fearing  that  is  it  was  summer  his  chicks 
■might  have  head  lice  we  advised  the  use  of 
a  small  quantity  of  lard  on  the  heads,  as  he 
itates.but  the  remedy  was  nux  vomica, 
which  has  been  fouud  to  be  the  best  of  all 
for  indigestion  or  bowel  disease.  Of  course 
it  is  not  a  '-cure  all,"  but  as  a  teaspoonful 
in  a  half  gallon  of  water  can  be  given  with 
but  little  labor,  it  is  excellent,  but  should 
•not  be  used  longer  than  a  week  at  a  time. 


WHAT  KILLED  THEM? 

The  chicks  drooped  and  had  no  lice. 
They  slept  most  of  the  time.  A  reader  who 
has  lost  some  of  his  chicks  wrote  us  in  re- 
gard thereto,  and  says; 

On  the  25th  of  last  May  I  had  140  chicks 
batched  from  a  hatcher.  They  were  very 
thrifty  and  strong,  and  have  gotten  along 
very  nicely  up  to  the  present,  Now  the 
trouble  seems  to  begin  at  the  age  of  about 
seven  weeks.  There  are  a  few  beginning  to 
look  droopy.  They  seem  to  eat  pretty 
well.  They  droop  around  for  a  day  or  so, 
and  then  become,  or  seem  to  become,  blind 
as  a  bat,  though  their  eyes  are  as  clear  as 
ever.  They  stand  around  and  sleep  most 
of  the  time.  A  few  have  died.  I  have 
looked  over  several  back  numbers  of  the 
Poultry  Keeper  but  find  nothing  that 
exactly  "fits"  to  my  case.  I  feed  a  variety 
of  foods,  mostly  wheat,  millet  seed,  corn 
bread,  and  the  chicks  have  plenty  of  room 
in  the  house,  which  is  nice  and  warm  and 
absolufely  clean.  No  lice.  Chicks  run  on 
large  grassy  lot  during  the  daytime.  There 
is  nothing  else  iu  the  form  of  disease  which 
bothers  my  flock.  I  only  have  this  one  lot 
from  the  incubator,  and  I  have  only  a  few 
with  old  hens,  iu  other  quarters. 

Now,  the  above  was  sent  us  too  late  for 
last  month,  but  we  wish  to  call  attention 
to  his  remark  "no  lice."  We  will  state  that 
we  have  a  hard  time  with  that  expression. 
Nearly  every  letter  contains  it.  Yet  we 
know  that  the  writers  are  mistaken,  for  it 
is  an  infallible  sign  of  the  large  head  lice 
(not  the  mites)  when  the  chicks  sleep  the 
most  of  their  time.  One  may  examine 
chicks  and  find  no  lice,  but  look  on  the 
skin  of  the  head  and  neck.  The  remedy  is 
a  few  drops  of  melted  lard.  Too  much 
grease  will  kill  chicks. 


THE  "  POULTRY  MONTHLY  "  REPLIES. 

The  editor  of  the  Poulli-y  Monthly,  in  no- 
ticing our  comments  regarding  advertising 
agents,  views  the  matter  from  a  different 
standpoint  than  that  expected.  It  says: 

Under  the  head  of  "  Advertising  Agents" 
the  Poultry  Keeper,  for  August,  credits 
the  Pcultry  Monthly  with  a  quotation  from 
some  other  journal — which,  we  do  not 
know — and  in  his  remarks  the  editor  says 
the  Rochester  concern  was  right  in  not 
placing  their  advertisemnet  with  us,  when 
we  would  not  allow  them  the  agent's  com- 
mission. We  get  considerable  business 
from  the  different  agencies,  but  they  pay  us 
the  same  price  for  space  that  we  get  from 
all  our  regular  yearly  advertisers.  Any 
man  or  concern  who  places  an  advertise- 
ment with  us  for  a  year  will  have  the  same 
terms  and  conditions  which  we  grant  the 
best  of  the  agencies.  Some  of  the  agencies 
we  will  not  accept  an  order  from  ;  others 
pay  in  advance  for  what  they  send.  The 
business  end  of  other  journals  we  know  noth- 
ing about,  but  we  do  know  that  those  who 
place  their  advertisements  direct  with  us 
are  treated  all  alike,  as  well  as  any  agency 
and  as  well  as  we  know  how  to  treat  them. 
As  to  lying  circulations,  we  know  nothing 
about  them  ;  we  send  exact  figures,  certified 
to  by  our  printer,  to  all  who  get  out  a  di- 
rectory and  ask  for  them.  Another  thing, 
our  books  are  open  to  prove  all  of  above. 

We  had  no  intention  of  accusing  the 
Monthly  at  doing  anything  unfair,  as  we 
used  its  extract  more  to  call  attention  to 
advertising  agents  than  to  criticise  the 
Monthly.  So  far  as  "lying  circulations" 
are  concerned  we  can  affirm  that  the 
Monthly  is  free  from  falsehoods,  and  we  do 
not  believe  it  ever  made  a  claim  to  which  it 
was  not  entitled.  What  we  alluded  to  was 
the  method  of  claiming  circulations  by  a 
large  majority  of  papers  that  are  false.  We 
did  not  expect  oar  comments  would  be 
construed  as  a  direct  allusion  to  the 
Monthly.  It  is  conducted  in  an  honorable 
manner,  and  has  always  held  a  high  posi- 
tion. We  regret  that  our  esteemed  contem- 
porary should  suppose  us  guilty  of  intend- 
ing the  article  to  apply  to  it  other  than  as 
au  allusion  to  the  matter  of  advertising 
agents  iu  general. 


THE  EARLY  CHICKS  LIVED. 

The  early  chicks  lived  and  those  hatched 
late  died.  Such  is  the  view  taken  by  us 
after  reading  the  following  letter  from  Mr. 
E.  E.  Cornell,  Pcar*all's,  N.  J.,  which  will 
be  fouud  interesting.    He  says: 

This  year  I  set  about  twenty  hens,  four- 
teen of  which  hatched  their  broods  during 
March,  April  and  May.  The  chicks  hatched 
during  those  months  were  all  healthly  and 
have  continued  so.  They  were  mostly 
white  Leghorns,  with  a  few  half  breeds 
among  them.  On  June  4th  to  8th  I  had 
six  hens  come  off  with  about  seventy 
chicks.  I  had  all  of  the  earlier  broods  in  a 
yard,  about  fifty  feet  square,  shaded  with 
peach  trees  and  raspberry  bushes.  I  put 
the  last  broods  in  the  same  yard,  connected 
with  which  was  a  poultry  house,  in  which 
the  oldest  chicks  roosted  at  night.  When  the 
chicks  from  the  six  hens  weTe  about  three 
weeks  old  they  commenced  to  droop,  some 


more  than  others,  and  finally  some  died — 
about  two  or  three  each  day. 

I  then  removed  all  of  the  older  chicks 
and  gave  the  yard  up  to  the  sick  ones,  the 
worst  of  which  I  removed  to  another  yard 
almost  completely  shaded  with  peach  trees. 
I  lost  about  twenty-five  per  cent,  of 
the  seventy — about  twenty-five  dying.  The 
balance  of  them  are  improving,  and  seem 
to  be  getting  over  it.  When  they  com- 
menced drooping  the  weather  was  intensely 
hot  and  dry.  I  examined  several  of  them 
and  could  not  find  any  vermin.  They  were 
not  lousy.  Can  you  tell  me,  through  your 
paper,  the  cause  of  the  drooping  and  rem- 
edy if  any?  I  want  to  say  here  that  poul- 
try fertilize  fruit  in  a  wonderful  manner 
when  fruit  is  enclosed  in  a  yard  for  them. 

It  is  a  common  occurrence  for  early 
chicks  to  thrive  and  late  ones  to  droop.  As 
a  rule  the  cause  is  the  head  lice  in  summer, 
though  Mr.  Cornell  says  there  was  no  ver- 
min. We  hope  he  examined  the  head  and 
necks  closely.  The  hot,  dry  summer  weath- 
er is  very  favorable  to  lice.  Right  her9 
we  will  state  that  most  persons  examine 
the  bodies  of  chicks  for  the  ordinary  lice. 
It  is  the  large  "bloodsuckers"  on  the  head 
that  do  the  damage.  If  they  are  destroyed 
it  should  be  no  more  difficult  to  raise  late 
chicks  than  to  succeed  with  the  early 
ones. 


DRAWN  AND  UNDRAWN  POULTRY 

is  a  fruitful  theme  of  discussion  between 
the  breeders,  dealers  and  consumers  of  it, 
and  is  one  that  will  result  in  no  harm  so 
long  as  one  does  not  say  to  the  other  "You 
shall  not  sell  poultry  undrawn."  I  am 
aware  that  consumers  argue  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  waste  there  is  in  pur- 
chasing undrawn  poultiy  with  their  heads 
and  feet  on,  but  they  should  remember 
that  they  are  not  paying  60  much  for  it  on 
that  account,  which  equalizes  the  cost. 
The  gain  realized  by  not  drawing  it,  and 
cutting  off  the  head  and  feet,  is  confined  to 
two  persons.  The  breeder  who  sells  his 
stock  by  weight,  and  the  dealer  who  buys 
his  stock  alive  and  dresses  it  before  ship- 
ping. There  is  a  class  of  persons  who  op- 
pose the  sale  of  undrawn  poultry  on  the 
plea  that  it  is  unhealthy,  and  the  contents 
of  the  crops  and  entrails  soon  decay,  and 
the  offensive  odor  arising  from  this  decay 
permeates  all  through  the  flesh  of  the  bird, 
thereby  causing  sickness  among  the  con- 
sumers.Their  opponents  say,  "No  your  de- 
ductions are  wrong,"that  the  offensive  odor 
so  often  complained  of  in  fowls  is  caused 
by  their  being  permitted  to  range  in  the 
barn  yard  and  otner  places  where  they  feed 
upon  impure  matter,  such  as  the  undigested 
parts  of  grain  that  have  passed  through  an- 
imals. This  point  can  be  settled  in  a  short 
time  by  confining  the  fowls,  if  intended  for 
home  consumption,  and  feeding  them  only 
on  pure  food.  I  have  frequently  noticed 
this  unpleasant  odor  in  fowls  while  eating 
them  and  in  every  instance  were  they 
fresh  killed:  besides, if  one  will  notice,  they 
will  find  a  distinct  difference  between  the 
odor  of  the  fresh  killed  and  one  where  decay 
of  the  bowels  or  entrails  have  begun,  and  I 
have  also  noticed  this  fact  that  the  crops  of 
the  fresh  killed  fowl  may  show  no  signs  of 
decay,  yet  the  flesh  is  spoiled  in  certain 
parts  by  this  offensive  smell.  The  princi- 
pal objection  that  I  have  to  undrawn  poul- 
try is,  that  it  will  keep  only  for  a  short 
time,  and  this  is  a  very  important  item 
when  a  large  quantity  is  demanded  for  a 
city,  and  dealers  are  compelled  to  embrace 
a  large  space  of  country  in  order  to  get  a 
supply  for  the  consumers.  I  have  known 
instances  where  both  kinds  have  been 
packed  in  a  barrel  for  days  together,  and  on 
opening  it  the  drawn  was  soured  while  the 
undrawn  was  in  good  condition.  But  I  can 
see  no  good  reason  why  the  heads  and  feet 
might  not  be  cut  off,  for  the  heads  are 
always  offensive  after  a  few  days  confine- 
ment and  spoil  quicker  than  the  crops, 
while  the  legs  are  of  no  use  for  any  pur- 
pose. It  is  said  that  there  is  an  exception 
to  all  rules ;  if  so,  in  the  one  instance  I 
would  except  the  head  of  the  cocks  when 
caponized,  and  the  legs  on  an  old  cock  in 
order  to  detect  them  from  the  young  one, 
and  this  would  only  protect  the  most  igno- 
rant among  the  consumers,  for  the  more  ex- 
perienced, and  dealers  could  select  them 
without  the  feet. —  Western  Eural. 


EGG  EATING  BY  FOWLS. 

Egg  eating  hens  are  often  the  result  of  a 
habit  formed  by  having  access  to  broken 
eggs,  though  iu  other  cases  the  habit  comes 
from  an  innate  hunger  born  of  the  lack  of 
proper  food  elements  containing  the  nitro- 
gen and  the  pkosplvate  and  eat  the  eggs  to 
obtain  them.  The  Poultry  Yard  6ays: 
The  habit  of  egg  eating  by  the  hen  is,  at 
times,  a  very  serious  one  with  which  to 
deal,  though  I  never  have  been  troubled 
with  it  but  once,  and  then  for  a  short  time 
only.  As  I  breed  no  fowls  but  Partridge 
Cochins,  I  presume  I  am  not  troubled  as 
much  as  those  who  breed  the  smaller  kinds 
of  fowls,  for  I  think  t lie  Asiatics  are  not  as 
apt  to  acquire  the  habit  in  question  as  are 
the  smaller  breeds,  for  the  former  are  gen- 
erally possessed  of  a  quiet  disposition, 
while  the  latter,  especially  Leghorns,  are 
very  active.  As  preventives  are  better 
than  cure,  I  will  suggest  a  few  which  I 
practice.  According  to  my  judgment  the 
habit  of  egg  eating  is  oftenest  formed  by 
having  soft  or  thin  shelled  eggs  laid  iu  the 


nest.  These  are  almost  sure  to  be  broken 
by  the  hen  while  on  the  nest,  and  she  will 
be  very  apt  to  eat  the  broken  egg. 

Then,  first,  feed  your  hens  6hells,  meats, 
and  such  a  variety  of  food  that  all  the  eggs 
will  be  likely  to  have  hard  shells. 

Occasionally  there  is  a  hen  that  never 
lays  other  than  soft-shelled  eggs,  and  she 
will  soon  acquire  the  habit  of  eating  eggs. 
The  best  remedy  for  such  an  egg  eater  is  to 
give  your  hens  plenty  of  work,  especially 
the  smaller  breeds,  for  "Satan  finds  some 
mischief  still  for  idle  hens  to  do."  Strew 
thickly  over  the  hen  house  floor,  or  small 
yards,  leaves  from  the  woods,  or  chaff  from 
the  hay  loft,  in  which  scatter  wheat,  oats, 
screenings,  or  the  coarser  parts  of  cracked 
corn.  To  find  the  food  thus  scattered,  and 
partly  bidden,  will  give  the  hens  capital 
employment  during  the  close  confinement 
of  the  winter  time,  and  is  most  excellent  to 
keep  them  out  of  mischief. 

Again,  make  your  nests  as  difficult  of  ac- 
cess as  the  nature  of  your  fowls  will  ad- 
mit, and  also  make  them  as  dark  as  is  con- 
venient. For  Asiatics  place  the  nests 
eighteen  inches  from  the  floor,  with  a  nar- 
row board  in  front  of  it.  This  will  give 
the  hen  no  chance  to  stand  in  front  of  the 
nest  to  "fool  with"  the  eggs,  but  will  com- 
pel her  to  enter  the  nest  immediately,  and 
thus  cover  the  eggs  from  sight  and  barm. 
For  the  lighter  varieties  make  small,  deep 
nests.  Take  a  small  keg  with  both  heads 
in,  cut  a  hole  in  the  side,  near  the  top, 
through  which  the  hen  may  enter,  and  put 
only  enough  hay  in  the  bottom  of  the  keg 
to  make  a  soft  nest.  This  nest  is  not  suit- 
able for  the  heavier  fowls,  for  when  they 
drop  upon  a  deep  nest  they  are  pretty  sure 
to  break  any  eggs  that  are  in  it. 

Now,  if  these  precautious  are  not  a  se- 
curity against  forming  the  habit  of  egg  eat- 
ing, here  is  a  safeguard  against  it,  or  at 
least  a  plan  for  securing  all  eggs  which  are 
laid.  Take  the  lower  half  of  a  flour  bar- 
rel, in  the  bottom  put  soft  hay,  high  in  the 
center,  sloping  toward  the  sides,  which  are 
protected  by  a  thin  layer  of  the  bay. 
Cover  the  top  of  the  half  barrel  with  some 
stout  cloth  or  canvas,  leaving  it  loose 
enough  for  the  sag  of  cloth  to  form  a 
pretty  deep  cavity.  In  the  center  of  said 
cloth  cut  a  hole  sufficiently  large  to  per- 
mit the  passage  of  a  common-sized  egg. 
Make  a  rope  of  hay  or  straw,  and  beginning 
around  the  hole  in  the  cloth,  quilt  the  hay 
rope  in  continuous  circles  until  the  upper 
surface  is  covered.  Place  a  porcelain  egg 
between  two  layers  of  hay,  and  your  nest 
is  in  running  order  and  will  work  every 
time.  This  is  also  a  most  excellent  cold- 
weather  nest,  as  the  eggs  are  dropped  so 
nicely  under  the  cover  that  they  will  stand 
a  very  low  temperature  without  being 
chilled.  Of  course  some  of  the  eggs  will 
be  cracked  by  rolling  against  each  other  in 
the  cellar,  unless  they  are  gathered  often, 
but  they  will  be  always  safe  from  hungry, 
egg-eating  hens. 


BLACK  SPANISH. 

"Uncle"  John  Bennett  comes  to  the  rescue 
of  this  favorite  old  breed.  He  writes  us 
that  he  kept  a  record  of  their  laying  capac- 
ity one  year;  his  flock  then  averaged  twenty 
one  eggs  per  hen,  per  mouth.  He  also 
adds  that  they  must  have  range.  He  en- 
closed the  following  from  the  Southern- 
Fancier,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Mann's  article 
which  appeared  in  June  T.  P.  I.,  and  asks 
that  we  publish  it. 

Whenever  I  see  an  article  on  Black  Span- 
ish— as  old  as  I  am — I  get  the  "squirrel 
fever."  I  see  in  May  Southern  Fancier 
you  started  out  all  right  on  this  beautiful 
and  useful  breed.  Drevenstedt  says  "they 
have  fallen  into  neglect."  I  dou't  see  it 
that  way.  It  might  have  been  so  ten  oi 
fifteen  years  ago  but  not  so  now.  I  am 
fairly  surprised  at  the  demand  for  them; 
parties  that  tried  the  new  "fads"  are  com- 
ing back  to  the  Spanish.  I  would  not  have 
written  but  when  you  said  they  are  not  the 
great  layers  like  others  and  don't  average 
but  about  125  eggs  a  year,  that  is  about 
twenty-five  less  than  their  average,  or  not 
less  than  twelve  dozen  a  year.  Of  course 
they  would  not  lay  that  many,  if  our  friend 
Jacobs  would  feed  them,  or  rather  not  feed 
them  and  let  them  scratch  for  a  living.  A 
Spanish  wants  to  be  fed  liberally  and  no- 
ticed, yes,  look  right  into  their  white  faces, 
they  appreciate  it.  I  will  ask,  is  there 
any  other  kind  of  hens  that  cackle  so  intel- 
ligently and  business-like,  like  a  Spanish  f 
You  will  not  find  any,  and  the  crow  of  tht 
cock  is  entirely  different  from  other  breeds. 
I  defy  any  breed  that  will  beat  the  Spauisb 
laying  if  well  fed.  Will  say,  a  poorly 
fed  Spanish,  iu  short  neglected  all  'round, 
is  about  as  sickly  looking  chicken  as  can  be 
found,  but  a  well  fed,  and  cared  for  flock 
of  Spanish  is  a  beautiful  sight.  Strangers 
coming  in  my  yard  stand  and  6tare  un- 
speakable at  the  sight.  A  city  fowl  I  never, 
they  want  full  range,  at  least  not  in  close 
quarters.  No  place  like  a  farm  for  them, 
they  are  at  ;home  there.  Feed  them  threi 
times  a  day,  with  fresh  water  and  grit  be- 
fore them — yes  their  crops  must  extend  al1 
the  time  during  the  day,  then  they  will  giv« 
full  returns  and  satisfaction  (all 'round. 
Will  end  by  asking  is  there  another  egg  as 
fine  flavored  as  a  Spanish  eggi—Tezat 
Poultry  Industry. 

If  you  have  any  extra  pullets  or  cocker 
els  to  sell  this  fall,  why  not  advertise  theml 
A  little  two-line  "ad"  in  the  Poultri 
Keeper  is  sufficient,  and  we  will  insert  i' 
three  months  for  you  for  only  $2.55.  I' 
you  sell  only  one  bird  it  will  pay  you. 
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CORN  AND  WHEAT. 

Grain  is  cheap,  and  great  inducements 
will  thus  be  held  out  to  feed  it  liberally — 
too  liberally.  Grain  is  the  staple  food  for 
poultry,  and  will  be  used  for  that  purpose 
as  long  as  fowls  are  kept  on  farms.  But 
the  hens  caunot  give  good  results  on  grain 
alone.  It  is  beneficial  to  them  and  will  be 
at  all  times  relished,  but  the  demands  of 
the  hens  are  sujh  as  to  call  for  a  variety. 
In  the  shells  of  the  eggs,  and  also  in  the 
composition  of  the  eggs,  are  several  forms 
of  mineral  matter,  as  well  as  of  nitrogen, 
which  can  be  but  partially  obtained  trom 
grain.  Even  the  several  grains  vary  in 
composition,  and  when  the  fowls  are  fed  or. 
one  kind  for  a  long  time  they  will  begin  to 
refuse  it,as  they  may  be  over-supplied  with 
the  elements  of  the  food  partaken  and  lack 
the  elements  that  are  best  supplied  from 
some  other  source.  For  this  reason  they 
will  accept  a  change  of  food,  which  is  of  it- 
self an  evidence  that  the  best  results  from 
hens  can  only  be  obtained  from  a  variety. 
Corn  and  wheat,  however,  may  be  used  as 
food  with  advantage,  but  they  must  be 
given  as  a  portion  of  the  ration  only,  and 
not  be  made  exclusive  articles  of  diet. 


CHEAP  GRAINS. 

Grains  may  be  cheap,  but  it  is  costly  food 
if  it  is  used  exclusively  for  the  laying  hens 
in  winter,  for  the  reason  that  while  grain 
cannot  be  excelled  for  keeping  the  hens 
warm,  it  will  not  supply  them  with  egg- 
forming  material,  and  if  fed  very  liberally 
it  causes  them  to  become  too  fat.  It  is  not 
an  uncommon  occurrence  for  farmers  to 
meet  with  dissapoiutment  in  not  pro- 
curing eggs,  although  they  supplied  grain 
liberally,  and  yet  if  less  grain  and  a  pro- 
portion of  meat  had  been  given  the  bens 
they  would  perhaps  have  done  better  and 
allowed  a  profit.  We  do  not  condemn 
grain,  but  we  advise  not  to  feed  it  exclu- 
sively to  laying  hens. 


THE  DUCKS  AT  THIS  SEASON. 

Any  kind  of  shelter  will  serve  for  a  flock 
of  ducks,  provided  the  floor  is  of  boards  and 
covered  with  straw.  The  floor  soon  be- 
comes filthy,  and  the  feet  of  the  ducks  will 
pack  the  straw  down  hard  and  firm,  which 
is  not  conducive  to  a  saving  of  labor  when 
cleaning  out  the  house.  Cut  straw  or  hay 
should  be  used  in  preference  to  that  which 
is  uncut,  and  if  they  can  be  procured,leaves 
are  better  than  anything  else.  Ducks  are 
soon  injured  by  dampness,  aud  though  they 
prefer  a  swim  in  the  water  when  such  can 
be  iudulged  in,  yet  they  must  have  a  dry 
place  at  night. 


BUYING  HENS  FOR  USE. 

At  this  season,  when  hens  are  somewhat 
cheap,  many  persons  buy  a  largs  number 
for  winter  layers.  In  fact,  it  is  a  common 
occurrence, when  one  wishes  to  keep  a  large 
number  of  hens,  to  go  out  and  buy  them 
wherever  they  can  be  obtained.  This  is  one 
of  the  principal  causes  of  failure.  When  a 
lot  of  hens  are  procured  they  must  be  ob- 
tained from  any  source  available,hence  there 
are  as  many  liabilities  of  disease  as  there 
are  sources  from  which  the  birds  come.  A 
flock  from  one  yard  maybe  healthy  and 
perhaps  well  bred,  while  the  hens  bought 
of  another  person  may  be  from  a  yard  in 
which  roup  has  appeared,  or  where  the 
stock  is  constitutionally  weak.  We  have 
never  known  of  any  one  buying  birds  that 
some  difficulty  did  not  spring  up.  Lice, 
roup,  inbred  stock,  and  many  other  draw- 
backs appear  when  it  is  too  late  to  rectify 
them.  There  is  but  one  course  to  pursue, 
and  that  is  to  raise  your  pullets,  and  begin 
with  a  few  selected  hens,  not  expecting  to 
make  a  profit  the  first  year,  so  as  to  get 
stocked  with  good,  healthy  birds. 


DYING  IN  THE  SHELLS. 

Chicks  are  often  found  dead  in  the  shells, 
and  no  cause  can  be  assigned  unless  each 
egg  could  be  traced  to  its  original  source. 
With  operators  of  incubators  one  of  the 
losses  of  chicks  in  the  shells,  in  all  stages  of 
growth,  is  often  due  to  too  much  moisture 
and  permitting  cold  drafts  of  air  to  como 
in,  which  induces  rapid  evaporation  of  the 
moisture,  loss  of  heat  ensuing.  As  a  hen  is 
never  disturbed  when  hatching,  the  same 
rule  applies  to  an  incubator  that  is  filled 
with  eggs. 

ROUP  AND  ROOSTS. 

When  the  turkey  and  guineas  are  com- 
pelled to  roost  on  trees  they  must  select 
such  trees  as  are  convenient,  and  something 
depends  upon  the  situation  of  the  tree  ana 
its  protection  from  winds.  Before  the  sea- 
son is  over  the  exposure  may  cause  roup, 
which  will  be  passed  to  the  bene,  as  the 
disease  is  contagious.  When  protecting 
one  kind  of  fowls,  therefore,  a  safeguard  is 
thrown  around  all.  Do  not  permit  roost- 
Ins  on  the  tree  limbs  if  it  can  be  avoided. 


THE  CAMPINE  FOWL. 

The  Campine  fowl  is  universally  known 
for  its  fecundity,  and  perhaps  is  rightfully 
considered  the  best  layer  in  the  world.  It 
is  the  prevailing  fowl  in  the  Campine  of 
Belgium,  to  the  border  of  Turnbout,  in 
Brabaut  and  in  the  south  of  Holland.  It  is 
early,  tame,  and  its  flesh  is  exquisite,  and 
the  capons  of  this  fowl  are  most  delicious. 
The  hens,  when  not  confined,  lay  when  four 
or  five  months  old.  The  Campine  is  said  to 
be  first  cousin,  but  is  more  likely  the 
grandmother,  of  the  black  and  grey  Bresse 
fowl  so  much  esteemed  in  France  for  the 
delicacy  of  its  flesh.  It  is  also  said  to  be 
the  parent  of  the  Friesland  fowl.  Its 
plumage  is  pleasing  to  the  eye,  and  makes  a 
very  handsome  appearance  when  in  great 
numbers  in  the  poultry  yard.  It  is  the 
breed  to  recommend  for  the  farm,  because 
it  is  the  best  layer  and  its  chickens  are 
early  and  delicious  as  food.  It  stands  con- 
finement well,  provided  it  is  not  too  closely 
confined,  but  it  always  prefers  to  enjoy  its 
liberty.  The  hens  attain  their  full  size  at 
the  age  of  five  or  six  months  ;  the  cockerels 
are  so  precocious  thet  they  sometimes  crow 
at  the  age  of  three  weeks. 

It  is  easily  recognized  by  its  pencilled 
grey  feathering  of  black  and  white,  with  a 
full  white  hackle  like  a  cape.  The  comb 
tall  and  plain  in  the  cocks,  and  falling  over 
in  the  hens,  whitish  ear  lobes  and  blue  legs. 
It  is  of  ordinary  farm  fowl  size.  The  gol- 
den Campine  present  the  same  appearance, 
except  that  it  is  golden  or  yellow  in  place 
of  white. — Midland  Poultry  Journal. 


TESTED  HOMCEPATHIC  REMEDIES. 

While  I  rely  on  spongia  in  most  all  eases 
of  roup,  yet  it  is  not  a  specific  by  any 
means.  In  the  first  symptoms,  running  at 
the  nostrils,  and  a  short,  quick  sneeze  ,  ac- 
conitum  nux  as  a  remedy  is  preferable. 
When  there  is  a  thick  discharge  from  the 
nose,  inercurius  is  indicated.  We  have 
found  hepar-sulphur,  in  alternation  with 
spongia,  effective  as  a  cure  when  spongia 
alone  would  not  be  sufficient.  Spongia  is 
very  effective  when  there  is  a  rattling 
sound  in  the  throat.  For  canker,  first  clean 
the  cankerous  substance  off  tbe  surface; 
rinse  the  mouth  and  throat  clean,  and  ap- 
ply either  burned  pulverized  alum  or  pow- 
dered borax,  with  a  little  sulphate  of  cop- 
per mixed  with  it;  put  hepar-sulphur  in 
the  drinking  water. 

Here  is  a  remedy  for  warts,  or  sore  head, 
as  it  is  commonly  called.  It  is  a  species  of 
roup.  I  have  had  fowls'  combs  and  wat- 
tles filled  with  these  little  cankerous  sores 
before  they  were  discovered.  I  first  bathe 
the  head  in  warm  water  and  vinegar  or  bo- 
raic  acid.  Soak  the  sore  spots  well,  then 
wipe  dry  with  a  clean  cloth.  Now  take  a 
piece  of  copperas,  dip  it  in  water  and  rub 
it  on  the  sore  spots  ;  it  will  kill  the  canker- 
ous matter  of  the  sore  and  dry  it  up  in 
twelve  hours.  This  a  never-failing  remedy 
for  canker  sores.  You  need  not  be  afraid 
of  getting  it  in  the  eye,  for  it  will  do  no 
hurt.  If  the  fowl  is  feverish  give  aconite 
in  the  drinking  water.  Epsom  salts,  one 
tablespoonful  to  a  quart  of  water,  is  a  good 
preventive.  Homcepathie  remedies  are 
easily  administered,  and  if  the  right  remedy 
is  selected,  they  are  a  sure  cure.  Fowls  are 
very  susceptible  to  homcepathie  treatment. 
— E.  W.  Amsden,  in  Southern  Fancier. 


PROFIT  WITH  A  FEW  HENS. 

1st.  I  have  just  started  into  the  poultry 
business  without  any  experience,  and 
would  like  to  know  the  best  way  to  make 
a  profit  with  a  few  hens. 

2d.  Sheridan's  Condition  Powder  makes 
my  hens  lay,  but  tell  me,  does  it  prevent 
bens  becoming  broody?  My  hens  will  not 
sit. 

3d.  I  have  a  cock  that  walks  about  with 
his  head  down;  blood  comes  out  of  his 
comb,  and  he  does  not  seem  to  pay  much 
attention  to  the  hens.  Little  knots  come 
on  his  legs,  as  large  as  a  common  size  plum. 

4th.    Is  fish  good  for  producing  eggs? 

Cocoa,  Fla.  R.  S. 

1st.  The  best  way  to  make  poultry 
profitable  is  to  have  egg  production  the 
specialty,  and  broiler  raising  an  adjunct. 
A  careful  reading  of  Farm  Poultry  will  do 
the  teaching  of  details. 

2d.  No.  Sheridan's  Condition  Powder 
will  not  prevent  hens  getting  broody.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  more  apt  to  induce 
broodiness.  A  heav y  layer,  of  the  sitting 
breeds,  will  become  broody  quite  fre- 
quently, and  as  Sheridan's  Condition  Pow- 
der stimulates  the  hens  to  lay,  it  is  natural 
to  suppose  that  it  is  a  factor  to  their  be- 
coming broody. 

3d.  Your  bird  is  terribly  out  of  condi- 
tion, and  we  would  advise  killing  it  at 
once,  if  you  have  not  already  done  so. 

4lh.  Fish,  fed  moderately,  is  very  good 
for  laying  hens. — Farm  Poultry. 


SHIP  YOUR 

POULTRY  &  EGG 


SPRAGUE  COMMISSION  CO., 

CHICAGO. 

Reference.  P.  H.  JACOBS. 


HIGH 


AWARD 
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ERONZE  MEDArj 

at  the 

California  Midwinter  International  Exposition, 

Awarded  to 

MANN'S  BONE  CUTTER. 

A  WOMAN  CAN  RUN  IT, 

It  runs  so  light  and  easy.  It  is  the  Onlv  Machine  made  that  can  be  run 
by  a  Woman.  Highest  Awards  Received  Everywhere.  No 
other  Cutter  has  the  Merit  to  hold  the  confidence  of  the  Poultrymen  year 
after  year  as  has  the  Mann's. 

ITS  SUPREMACY  IS  UNQUESTIONED. 
111.  Cat'l'g.  Free  if  you  mention  this  paper.  Price,§10  and  upwards. 
F.  W.  MANN  CO.,         .....         MILFORD,  MASS. 


P  "Rook  Ok's.nnd  pullets,  strong  young  stock, 
•  ?2  each  or  ti  loss.  A. G. Showers,  IowaCity,  la. 

irst-class  Wh.I.angshan  and  Wh. Minorca  chicks, 
low.   Standard  Poultry  Yards,  Franklin,  Mass. 


B.  Turkeys  from  18  to  24  lb.  hens, 40  lb.  torn. 
JOS.  \V.  FLEMING,  Buckingham,  111. 
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Address  The  Santa  Ana  Incubator  Co.,  Santa  Ana. 
Cal.,  tor  their  new  catalogue  free.  Cor.  solicited 

ut  Clover  Hay  for  Poultry  put  up  In  Burlap  sacks. 
HAKVE1'  bElCD  CO.,  Buffalo,  N.  1. 


C 
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K.  JOHN  W.  KING,  Kent,  conn.,  breeds  aie 
best  VV .  Leghorns,  L.Brabmas  and  \V .  P .Rocks. 


Indian  Games,  S.  C  B.  Leghorns,  B.  Astrachans. 
Eggs  In  sea.  Clr,  W.  A.Williams,  Rome  City,  Iud. 

A Poultry  Farm,  about  3  acres,  for  sale.  Easy 
terms.  Michael  K.  Boyer,  Hammonton,  N.  J . 

BROOKSIDE  Leghorn  Farm,  White  and  Brown 
Leghorns,  K.  and  S.  C,  Circular. 

II.  H.  PliKNEY,  Calking,  Pa. 

CDflNril  r°r  Koup.  25 cents  by  mall  from  the 
01  U Nu IN,  Pharmacy.  Address  Roeriefae  «fc 
Tafel,  1011  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


25c.  for  a  Poultry  Bookon  Canonizing  free.  Send  forCat. 
IIADI/CD  of  Poultry  Specialties.  Capon  sets  $1  up 
HI  HI)  ft  C II    W.H.  Wigmorb,  107  S.  8th  St.,Phila.,Pa. 

J II.  TERENS  A    SON,  JMistiicot,  Wi*. 
•  Breeders  of  thoroughbred  land  and  water  fowls. 
Eggs  In  season.   German  and  lop  ear  rabbits. 

PIT     «AMES    ONI.Y    ASSEIS,  JAPS, 
DI'KY,  SI  KP.VN  AND  OO.II*.  Stamp. 
IDE  KOSS1TEK,  Ciirard.  Pa. 

\  fine  large  Chicks  of  all  varieties  at  half-price. 
Eggs  fa. 00  for  IS.    Send  2  ct.  stamps  for  20 
page  Catalogue.  Joe.  A.  Dienst,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

White  Fowls.  Prize  winners,  92  to  qy.  Eggs,  W. 
Cochins,  $2.50;  W.  C.  W.  Polish,  $2;  S.  C.  W. 
Legs.,  $1.50.  Cir.free.  Geo.  A.  Friedrichs.Erie.Pa. 

HA.  WATTLES,  Raynev/llle,  Kan.  Fin- 
•  eat  Sii.  Wjunt.  and  B.  P.  Bocks  in 
tlie  West.   Ekes  8».00  per  IS. 

BARGAINS !  Pairs  and  trios  of  Bar.  Ply.  Rooks, 
Laugshaus  aud  Light  Brahmas.  Eggs  in  season-, 
MBS.  T.  SII  II  ft',  New  Berlin,  Illinois. 

op  A  XTTCTT  a  specialty  30  years.  Circu- 
(j-TAi'l  lOIl  lar  and  mv  photo  free. 
J.  BENNETT.  Sunman,  Bipley  Co.,  Inti. 

Bramhall- Dean  heater,  pipe  and  fixtures  for  60  to 
90  foot  brooder  house.    Price,  |j0. 
G.  E.  CIIAL.PANT.  Hammonton,  N.  J. 

BCFriiEGS.,  P.R'ks,  I.  Cms,  Blk  Min's,  P. 
Ducks.  Old  and  young  birds  for  sale  cheap  this 
month. Cir.  free.  Lewis  C.B«atty,  Washing'n,  N.J. 


oung  chicks,  Just  hatched,  for  sale  at  8c.  apiece, 
suitable  for  broilers.  Send  for  circular. 
JOS.  D.  WILSON.  Kosemont,  N-  J. 


Y 


TO  BENT.— Broiler  Farm,  Mt.  Holly,  N.J.  5  In- 
cubators, capacity  3500  ducks;  benefit  of  owner's 
experience.   S.  B.  S.,  1123  GirardSt.,  Philadelphia. 

I~V"    T    (Poultry  Yard.  J.  F.  SCIIOLZ, 
•  ^V.  JU.  Prop.,  Erie,  Pa. 
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PHOSPHATE  FOR  WHEAT. 

to  farmers  direct.    N  0  agents. 
YOUK  CHEMICAL  WOEKS,  York,  Pa. 


HA.  Bradshaw,  Ellzavtlle,  lnd.  Breeder  of 
•  W.  Wju.  and  W.  Lang,  fowls.  Has  for  sale 
4oi-i  fine  Breeding  and  Exhibition  fowls  and  chicks. 
Send  for  circular  giving  matings  and  prizes  won. 


E.  ft.  GIBBS,  Breeder  and  Dealei 
in  Ferrets,  Guinea  Pigs,  Lop-eared 
and  Common  Rabbits.  Send  2-cent 
stamp  for  circular.   Norwalk,  Ohio. 


(JU1  K/~ieach  for  yearling  hens.  $2.00  each  for 
ilP  JL«OvJ  yearling  cocks.  Barred  Plymouth  Rock 
from  our  prize  stock.  CHARLES  RIVER 
l'OIILIBT  YARDS,  Newton  Lower  Falls,  Mass. 

Sp    n     I  rpUflDNC  Best  combs  and  lubes, 
.  l>.  D.    LtUnUnnO.  richest  colored  birds 
in  America.  Pri;«  winning  youngster*  now  ready. 

It.  A.  FOX,  Moore*,  Pa. 


Wblte  and  Blaeki  Minorca*,  Barred  Ply- 
mouth Rocktt  and  White  W yaudottes.  Stock 
at  all  times.    Eggs  In  season. 

W.H.J.  St'UAI'BLE.  Erie,  Pa. 


LIGHT  BRAHMAS,  EXCLUSIVELY. 

(Felch  aud  Williams  Strain.) 
Eggs  *2.o.>  for  13,  |3.3o  for  26.   stock  for  sale. 
D.  M  POLING,  Van  Wert,  Ohio. 

Nortlinp's  Blaek  Minoren.  Catalogue  free, 
contains  more  readiug  tnau  P.  Keeper  barring 
ads.,  also  describes  Kose-comb  BUck  Minorcas  and 
origin.    GEO.  H.  SOKTHUF,  RaceTille,  N.  T. 


An  ILLEN.  MeartTllle.  Pa.  S.  C.  "W.  and 
.  r .  A  It.  C  B.  Leghorns  B.  P.  Rocks,  Lt  Brail' 
mas.  Silver  Wyandottes,  and  W".  Cochins.  A  lew 
fine  early  hatched  cockerels  at  $1.50  each. 

Golden  Wyandottes  a  specialty.  Early  hatched 
chicks  froui  prize  winners  for  sale.  Kentucky 
Domiuiques.  Dead  game,  fast  and  furious  fighters. 
Cocks  and  stags  for  salo.    Prices  reasonable. 

J.  C  MIUt'Bla,  Ilswre,  Ohio. 

WANTED— AGEHTS !  S'SnS 

our  Incubator*,  Broodtrt  and  General  Poultry  Sup- 
plies In  every  locality.  Address,  with  references, 
Tit*  UaHiBL*  IveVlATOH  and  Broodkb  Co., 
  Qalncy,  Illinois, 


rphe  Perfected  Incubator.— 200  eggs,  $25.00. 
J_  lnstallmentsorrented.  The  Perfected  Regulator 
for  any  incubator.  2  cent  stamp  for  circular. 
 H.  P.  MOIJLTON.  T:. union.  Ma**- 

ST.  BERNARD  PUPS.  w^fV^'cUe 

pups  for  sale  cheap.  Pen  igreed  stock.  SirBedivereand 
Plidhmmon  strains.  P.M.  Jacobs,  Hammonton,  N.J. 

Hammonton  Inc'bators 
*  PRESSEY'S  BROODERS"6  tbe 


Cat.  free. 


w  best 

Hammonton  (N.J.)  Incu.  Co 


BUFF  Wiscu  FOWLS,  EGGS. 

Clean  sweep  in  prizes  at  World's  Fair  on  Rocks. 
Also  birds  from  my  yards  won  at  late  N.  Y.  Show- 
Eggs  $5  for  13,  Hurt  Wyandottes  $3  for  13. 

J.  D.  WILSON,  Worcester.  N.  Y. 


CLEAR  GRIT, 


FOR  POULTRY, 

Said  Stamp  for  Sample. 
Illustrated  catalogue  free 
Also  Breeder  of  Fancy  Poultry.  Address 
D.  LINCOLN  ORR.CRR'S  MILLS,  N.Y. 

American    White  Wonders. 

The  best  general  purpose  fowl  yet  produced.  Fine 
stock  for  sale.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Send  for 
Standard  aud  Illustrated  circulars  to  the  originator. 

WM.  N.  FRENCH, 

New  Haven,  Vt. 

LIGHT  BRAHMAS. 

Winners  at  Blooinington,  111.,  1S92,  Indianapolis, 
lnd,  1893  and  at  World's  Fair.  Some  grand  cock- 
erels for  sale,  also  pullets.  17  years  a  breeder  of 
Lights.   Eggs  $?.  per  13,  ss  per  26. 

ALFRED  DOYLE,  Morgan  Park,  III. 


EUREKA 


Send  5  cents  luu-PAOE 
Or  stamps  BOOK 
For 

OF  INCUBATORS  and  BROODERS  To 
J.  L.CA.XPBKLL,  West  Elizabeth. Pa.  Thl* 

ad  is  good  for  $5.00  part  pay  for  an  i.ureka  Incubator 

THE  HYDRO  SAFETY  LAMP 
for  all  Incubator?  aud  Broader*. 
Thermostatic  Bars,  Incubator  Regulators- 
Hygrometers  and  Poultry  Specialties. 
Mauuf.by  L.  R.  Oakes,  Bloomington,  Iud. 
J.  P.Lucas,  Western  Agent,  Topeka,  Kan. 
Send  for  our  new  Illus.  Cata.  for  1894. 

BOUND  VOLUMES 

complete  index,  for  $L 00 each,  postpaid.  We  have  Vols. 
2,3,4  and  5  combined,  with  complete  Index,  In  one  vol- 
ume, for  $2.90,  postpaid.  They  make  handsome  and 
valuable  books. 
Address  Poultry  Keeper  Co.,  Parkesburg,  Pa 

THE  FAMOUS  WHITEWASH^ 
CRmd  INSECT  EXTERMIN- 
ATOR, a  machine  fur  whitewash- 
ing henhouses,  etc.  With  the 
machine  and  recipes  for  special 
solutions  vou  can  exterminate  lire 
roup,  cholera,  etc.  Send  stamp  for 
cir.  F.  Schwarz,  M'f'g.,  Fairfield, 
Conn. 


Have  you  Cholera  ?  \ 
Have  you  Roup  ?  \ 

(in  your  Chickens) 

Want  to  Cure  It?  I 


 TKY  OUR  

F.P.C.  Roup  Preparation 

(by  mail 23c.)  in  the  drinking  water :  and  our 

F.C.P.  "Multum  in  Parvo" 

(by  mail  2Sc.)  in  the  feed. 
Our  Poultry  -Supply  Catalogue  gives  the 
particulars.    Write  for  it. 

JOHNSON  &  STOKES, 

219  Market  Sc.,       Philadelphia,  Pa. 

•♦€»< 


WE  WARRANT 

™E  RELIABLE 

TO  HATCH  AT  LEAST  BO  PER  CENT 
OFTHE  FRESH  AND  FERTILE  EGGS 


W~  SELF- REGULATING  !"^£l 

Send  6c  in  stamps  for  our  ii>-page  Illustrated 
Guide  and  Catalogue  for  1S95.  Convinc- 
ing facts  and  figures  about 
POULTRY  FOR  PROFIT, 
We  breed  »  varieties  of  Standard  Poultry,    ut  yards. 
Poultry  Catalogue  free.  Address 

RELIABLE  INCUBATOR  &  BROODER  CO- 

QUINCY,  ILLINOIS. 


1894 

L  —  - 


THE  POULTRY  KEEPER. 
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Prize  Winning  L.  B.,  B.  P.  R.  and  S.  C.  W. 
1.  Staniu.    Win. II.  Van  Doren,  Buckingham,  111. 

EGOS    FKOM    FIRST-CLASS  FOWLS 
I  have  tine  blrdsand  prize  Turkeys  to  breed  from 
{becoming  year.  J.  B.  Brabaioo,  Delaven,Wls. 

Rose  Comb  Hrown  Leghorns  a  specialty,  also  B.  P 
Kocks.  Choice  breeding  stock  for  sale.  Clrculai 
rree.      J.  I.   RANUOLl'H,  Bnrtlett,  Olilo. 

Single  and  Rose  C.B  Legs., Par.  and  Wh.  P.Rocks, 
L.  Brabmas.  New  York,  'iH,  6  preuis.  Pbila.  H 
prems.  Reading,  '94, 24  proms.  Exhibition  Cockerels, 
Trios,  etc.      W.  W.  UlILP,  Pottston  u,  Fa. 

MAPLE  FARM  DUCK  YARDS. 

The  Largest  Duck  Farm  in  America 

Our  Imperial  i'ekln  Ducks  have  won  First  Prein. 
In  every  New  KngUnd  State  and  near!?  every  Btfttc 
in  the  Union.  We  are  prepared  to  furnish  eggs  IB 
season.    K  irst-class  birds  ai  reasonable  prices. 

JAMI  s  KANHIN,  South  KhhIuu,  Jfas>». 

GRIND  IrFJM 

I  Uraham  Flour  <t  Corn,  in  the 
I  (F.Wilson't 
Patent). 
I OO  per  cent  ,  more  made 
In  keeping  Poultry.  Alao  POWER  >I  1 1. 1. Sand 
FARM  FEED  .llll.I.H.CircularsandteBtimonialt 
•Wot,  »nT>K<v»ti„n.  WII.SO.N  It  KOS.  Ea»ton.  P» 


CAN  he  applied  by 
any  one  on  steer 
or  flat  roofs.  Ex- 
tra Heavy  Fell 
forPoultry  Houses 
♦1.30 per  lOOsquan 
feel  with  Coaling 
Caps  and  Nails 
Sample  and  clrci 
i lar  free. 

A.  F.  SWAN. 

'  as  Dey  St.,N.  Y. 


STANDARD 


Tf.AOt  MA**-' 


ONLY  $1.10!  CAEQNuAlEDf 

FARM  POI'l.TKV  (Monthly)   50el. 

POCLTRV  KEEPER  (Monthly)    50  • 

FARM  and  El  It  ES  ■  l>F  (Seml-M  olltllly)  50  ' 

HOOERN  COOK   BOOK  lzll.  50  ' 

Total   88.00 

All  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  by  ns  of  cash  or  sun:! 
91.10.   Sample  papers  free.  Address 

FARM  POULTRY, 

Box  F.  F.  BOSTON.  MASS 


'LIKE  WILL  BEGET  LIKE, 


I! 


700  selected  S.f.  I)  Leghorns,  Houdans,  W.  Wraps. . 
Ply.  Rocks  and  K.  and  s.  ('  \V.  Leghorns,  sired  i» 
"Alax."  "Leo."  "White  Prince."  "Cody,'' 
"Sir  Henr.v  "  mimI  "A  Ipini,"  the  grandest  spec] 
mens  of  these  varieties  owned  in  America  co-dav. 
At  New  York.  Feb.  '90,  won  4  erand  dold  Spe 
cial*.  Kfiratannd  »  seconds  on  my  specialties 

'Like  didbrv't  lilre."  1  guarantee  satisfaction 
Send  for  Circular.  .1.  FORSYTH,  Riverside  l'onltn 
lTai  in,  Owego, Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y. 


HATCH  CHICKENS  BY  STEAM 

with^iiu.roved  Excelsior  Incubator. 


Simple,  Perfect,  Self-Regu 
Voting,  Thousands  in  enc- 
cessfal  operation.  Gaaran 
teed  to  natch  a  larger  per- 
centage of  fertile  eggB  at 
lees  cost  than  any  other 
"ate her.  Lowest  priced 
_ret-clase  Hatcher  made 
OKO.  II.  NT  AH  \.,  Qnlncy.IH 


HIGHEST  ,s_  ; 

3M.e:p.al3| 


©NT??!  All 


WtACCHT UNTIL AfTJR y&U  HAVE  TRIED  IT 

STAMP  FOR  CATALOGUE  #.7- 

AbwCuUMlMCCO  DQAWARECnY.DELTX 


POULTRY* 
^SUPPLIESt(^ 


KUHGER'S  AMERICAN  STRAIH. 

Broi2t  Turktys,  Bxrrtd  »nd  WM« 
Plymouth  Hoc  Its,  WMtt  jnd  $i|v«r 
» Wr.ndDtwi,  kVownind  Wkk*  1*9- 

25  Year*  Expwiince  ttt 
Hating  and  Brttdwg.    40  Grand 
nw«  li-l  -  •  ^  Br— ding  P*n$  for  1894. 

To*ii  and  £(gj  Far  Sals  at  all  Tiumj.  fain,  Trim  and 

fSruJmf  'Pent  Mile  J  for    .     i  fjtstuits. 

L"'UV ^tlf  f"*"1*"  ^5JJ5|  y'SB  **** 

JUdresa  V'.  M.  MUNCEH,  6'elWb.Tllin«l9 


!'h'  Impnnfd 
I    Monitor   I  n  c  u  - 

»lor.  Hundreds  oi 
stlmnnlals  as  to  Its 
erlts  over  all  other 
akes.  Medals  ami 
'ploma  awarde<l  at 
I  World's  rair. 
irge  book  with  CU'S 
•  stamp.    Buy  the 


iF.wiLLiar^s, 

IS  Race  Ml. 
BRISTOL.  CONN. 


P 


or  Sale.— Bramhall  Deane  Stove  and  pipes  for 
82  ft.  bouse.     L.  R.  Roberts,  Southampton,  l'a. 


w 


Rocks.    Fine  breeding  males  a  specialty. 
.  Moaner  Broa.,  Box  11,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 


HAWKINS 

breeds  America's  best  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS, 
Barred  and  While.  IVYAMMITTKS, 
Sllrer  and  White.  More  prizes  awarded  this 
strain  than  all  others  combined.  Selected  Breeding 
Birds  that  will  produce  winners.  Finely  Illustrated 
catalogue  of  America's  greatest  poultry  farm,  free. 
Lock  Box  4.   A.  C.  HAWKINS,  Lancaster,  Mass. 

A  ELWYN  STRODE,  West  Chester,  Pa., 
'  breeder  and  shipper  of  Hampshiretlown 
Sheep,  Poland  China  Pigs,  American  Fox 
Hounds,  English  Beagle  Hounds,  Barred 
Plymouth  Rocks,  Eight  Brahmas,  Brown 
Leghorns,  Pekln  Bucks,  Rouen  Bucks, 
Mammouth  Bronze  Turkeys.  Eggs  in  season 

BOOM  THE  LEADERS! 


The  two  best  poultry  pnperaon  earth  are 

FARM  POULTRY   50  ct». 

and 

POULTRY  KEEPER   50  Cta. 

We  will  send  both,  for  one  year,  for  only  70  cta. 
I.  S.  JOHNSON  &  CO., 

Boston,  Mass. 

WijcMfs  White  Leghorns, 

America's  Rntlnfu  Ilea. 

f>oo  choice,  selected  yearling  liens  and  800  extra  fine 
early  hatched  cockerels,  for  sale  at  rock  bottom 
prices.  No  better  opportunity  will  ever  be  had  to 
procure  bleeding  BtOCK  of  this.  The  \V or hPs Greatest 
Laying  Strain  of  S  C.  Wh.  Leg.  Write  for  what 
you  want  and  1  will  quote  you  special  price. Cir. free. 


C.  H.  WYCKOFF, 


N.  Y. 


Won  at  Madison  square  uarueu,  ia.i.  isipn/e  of 
!>-•">  In  gold  for  largest  and  best  batch,  and  1st  in 
gold  for  best  machine  in  show. 

rpilK  IMPROVER  MONARCH  1NCUBA- 
1.  TOR.  soon  chicks  from  one  machine  in  less  than 
four  mouths.  Prices  reduced,  making  it  the  cheapest 
as  well  as  the  best  machine  on  the  market.  Thou- 
sands In  successful  operation  in  this  country.  Canada 
and  In  Europe.  They  are  giving  universal  satisfaction 
everywhere.  First  premiuiusat'^7  consecutive  shows. 
More  than  100  in  usewlthlnaradlusof  30  miles  of  our 
factory,  some  of  the  farmers  using  from  2  to  8  ma- 
chines. Send  2c.  stamp  for  new  illustrated  circular, 
Jaa.  Rankin.  Soul  li  Eaaton.  Mass. 

HOW  TO  RAISE  TURKEYS  I 


I  he  numerous  diseases  that  are  usually  prevalent 
nmong  very  young  Turkeys  may  be  prevented  by  the 

use  of 

CAHY'S  PILLS. 

Valuable  treatise  sent  free  on  application. 
E.  FOUGERA  &  CO., 

30  North  William  Street,      -      New  York. 
Ce'Aii  i  Druggists  generally. 


IT  IS 


The  POULTRY 

Rp,t  Faper 

n  costs  ONLY  50  CENTS  p«year 

A  Ready  Reference. 
A  Practical  Instructor,  , 
A  Guide  for  the  Beginner. 
A  Helpful  Friend  and  Aid  to  all. 
A  Dollar  Paper  for  only  Fifty  Cente. 
It  Is  edited  by  men  who  devote  their  time  largely  to 
nuMbatc  poultry  and  egtfit  for  market  upon 
in  the  icariieu  plats  of  the  suburbs  of  large  towua. 

It  Teaches  You 

How  To  Prevent  and  Cure  all  poultry  diseases. 

How  To  i  >l>taiu  the  most  profitable  breeds. 

How  To  Bring  pullets  to  early  laying  maturity 

How  To  Feed  and  care  for  small  or  large  flocks 

How  To  Make  money  with  a  few  hens. 

How  To  Keep  all  kinds  of  poultry  for  profit. 

How  To  Bii;ldthe  best  and  most  economical 
houses  and  yards. 

How  To  Keep  houses  dry  and  your  fowl  free 
from  vermin  and  roup. 

How  To  Ilatch  chickens  in  incubators  and 
when,  so  as  to  get  best  results. 

How  To  Make  hens  lay  the  most  eggs  in  win- 
ter when  prices  are  high. 

How  To  Get  the  best  crosses  to  produce  the 
most  eggs  and  pounds  of  Mesh. 

How  To  Caponize,  dress  and  market  poultry 
to  obtain  the  best  prices. 
Rememberthe  prlrr.  50  cla.  for  one  year.  Sample 

copy,  two  eenti  la  utauip.,   Tno  name  of  'tU.  pupur  is 

Farrn=PouItry. 

On*  department.  "Answers  to  Correspondents. "  Is 

v  ii  ten  timen  the  iiibftcription  pric«  10  anyone;  ex> 
plain*  many  things  apt  to  trouble  even  old  breeders. 
Send  for" 


orlNuEX  to  first  threo  vols.  FREE,  and  judge  for 
yourself  if  il*  much  ln*tructlre  matter  ran  be  bought , 
for  many  t1in*-s  the  price.  Remit  in  Cash  or  Stamps./ 
1.  3.  JOiiMioN  dt  CO., 24  Custom  House  £>u  Bvston.  *U>*'  J 


THE  BEST  POULTRY  FENCES, 

O«l~*^fi:n±z:oci  Wire  TNTottiia.g;s. 


8  Inch  No.  in. 
I  Inc-h  No.  20. 

Discount  A 


■  :i  IM  <  I  l>  ■•RICES  EOR  ROLLS  Ir.o  FEET  I. OMi. 

12         18  V4         30  36  12  48  60  72  Inch. 

.75  81.15  81.50  81.00  82.23  82.6.1  83.00  83.73  81.30  Per  Roll. 
81.73   82.73     83.30    81.30    83.23      86.23     87.02      8N.73    810.30  Per  ItolL 

oils  S  per  cent,  10  rolls  10  per  (tent,  h  inch  Galvanized  Staples,  10  cents  per  pound. 


PETER  DURYEE  &  CO.,  21 5  Greenwich  St.,  N.  Y. 

special  NOTICE.— Write  for  freight  allowance  on  Ave  or  more  rolls,  and  price  list  of  other  styles 
Wire  Fencing. 

TliB  Prairie  Stale  Lrtators  ai  Brooders, 

Are  Endorsed  by  P.  H.  Jacobs. 
94  FIRST  PREMIUMS  94. 

Hundreds  of  our  Customers  Use  from  10  to  30  Machines. 

I>o  not  buy  an  Incubator  or  lirooder  until  you  send  for  our  104  page  Cats 
lofue  elding  lull  pnrlleulnra. 

ALL   MACHINES  WARRANTED. 


PRAIRIE  STATE 

HOMER  CITY, 


INCUBATOR  COMPANY, 


PENNA 


WORLD'S  FAIR! 

Ruy  the  Bone  Cutter  that  received  an  award  at  the 
WORLD'S  FAIR,  and  you  make  no  mistake.  Take 
no  other. 

OFFICIAL  COPY  OF  AWARD: 

"  Well  made  and  of  good  material,  easily  operated, 
and  of  general  usefulness  in  the  poultry  yard,  cutting 
Bones,  Meat  or  Vegetables  with  equal  efficiency;  ad- 
justable feed. 

Sign  ed, 

ROBERT  MITCHELL,  Individual  Judge. 

Approved. 

N.  B.  CRITCHFIELD,  President  Departmental 
Committee. 

Approved. 

JOHN  BOYD  THACHER,  Chairman  Executive 
Committee  on  Awards." 

Where  is  there  another  Bone  Cutter 
can  show  this?  Get  Circulars,  etc. 

WEBSTER  &  HANNUM,  Cazwia,  N.Y. 


ighest  Honors  in 


KWAPP  BROS'.. 

While  Leghorn  a.  (best  laying  variety  known) 

White  w.vaiKioiteM  (best  general  purpose  fowl) 
Si  :•■■<■  at  the  head.  Champion*  of  the  World. 

Iligrlieat  Honor*  at  32  of  America's  leading 
shows  during  past  11  years. 

Ilitrheat'Mroring;  itinl.nlso  First  and  Second 
lliifheat  Scoring  Breeding  Pen  at  WORLO'S 
PAIR,  in  any  variety. 

Nearly  all  our  chicks  this  season  were  raised  from 
yards  lieadocl  by  tlie  Fimt  Prize  Winner*  at  tin 
World'*  Fair  ami  the  Prize  Winner*  forl894-M 
are  now  in  our  yards. 

We  offer  the  BEST  the  country  affords  In  Cock'ls, 
Pair*.  Trio*,  or  Breeding  Pen*,  and  the  finest 
PER  I.N  BECKS  at  low  prices  for  quality. 
5O0  vigorous,  yearling  hens,  verv  low,  to  make 
join  for  young  stock.    Send  stamp  for  new  illus- 
■ated  catalogue,  giving  II ighe«l  Prize  Record 
Bver  won  by  any  breeder  of  any  variety.  Address, 


Box  501. 


KNAPP  BROTHERS, 

Fabius,  N.  T. 


Buff  Cochins,  Lt  Urahmas,  B.  Langshans.  500  tes-  T)INE  TREE  FARM,  Jmneabnrg.  N  J. 
tlmonlals  received  In  i  years.  A  grand  lot  of  I  W.  II.  ORBWAA".  Prop.,  D.  A.  MOUNT 
stock  lor  sale  now.  Send  . for  circular  and  list  of  tes-  Snpi  .  Choice  Pekiu  Buck*  for  the  tall  shows, 
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BDREAD  OF  INFORMATION. 

This  Department  is  "Replies  to 
Inquiries,"  and  is  Open  to  all. 


Age  for  laying. — When  are  hens  at  their 
best  for  laying,  or  at  what  age  are  they 
most  profitable  ?— S.  C,  Muncie,  Ind. 

It  is  claimed  that  a  hen  three  years  old  is 
in  her  prime,  but  we  have  known  five-year 
old  hens  to  give  as  good  results  as  those 
that  are  younger. 

Sponga.— Where  can  I  get  spongia  for 
roup?  J.  H.,  Milo,  111. 

From  Boericke  &  Tafel,  1012  Arch  street 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Roup.— Do  you  know  of  any  remedy  for 
roup  better  than  spongia?— J.S.,Verdi,lowa. 

There  is  no  sure  cure.  Roup  takes  so 
many  form  that  it  is  difficult  to  select  a 
remedy. 

"  Wyandottes.— Do  Silver  Wyandottes  come 
true  to  color  when  the  chicks  first  feather? 
— C.  E.  N.,  Port  Portage,  Canada. 

"Wyandotte  chicks  are  not  very  uniform 
In  color,  and  do  not  always  come  true  until 
matured. 

Dying  in  the  Shells. — What  is  the  cause  of 
chicks  dying  in  the  incubator  after  they  are 
out  of  the  shells  in  a  P.  K.  incubator,  kept 
in  the  cellar?  Temperature  regular,  about 
101  degrees ;  moisture  the  last  week ;  about 
thirty  per  cent,  hatched  and  nearly  all  died 
in  the  incubator  the  twenty-first  day  ;  came 
out  on  the  twentieth  day. — G.  M.  B.,  East 
Berlin,  Pa. 

It  is  difficult  to  state.  It  may  be  due  to 
the  eggs,  to  incorrect  thermometer.  About 
101  degrees  is  not  the  correct  temperature. 
It  should  be  103. 

Expense  of  Raising  Chicks. — About  what  is 
the  expense  of  rearing  a  pen  of  chicks  to 
the  age  of  three  months  ?— A.  H.  H., 
"Owosso,  Mich. 

It  depends  on  how  many  compose  the 
yen.  Each  chick  will  cost  about  fifteen 
cents  for  three  months  for  feed. 

Feather-Leg  Wyandottes.— Is  there  any 
variety  of  Wyandottes  that  has  feathers 
on  legs?— L.  V.  Bondale,  Ky. 

No ;  all  Wyandottes  have  clean  legs,  that 
are  free  from  even  the  slightest  trace  of 
feathers. 

Plymouth  Rock  Beak — Will  a  partly  horn- 
colored  beak  disqualify  a  Plymouth  Bock 
hen  ?— F.  G.,  Berlin,  Ont. 

No ;  there  are  but  few  Plymouth  Eock 
hens  free  from  such  beaks. 

Off-Color  of  Chicks. — I  paid  a  high  price  for 
a  sitting  of  Black  Langshan  eggs  in  March 
and  got  seven,  but  six  of  tli^m  bad  a  num- 
ber of  white  feathers  on  their  wings,  but 
now  are  nearly  all  black.  Also  the  bills 
were  partly  horn-color  but  they  are  turning 
black  now.  The  other  one,  a  pullet,  never 
had  a  white  feather  and  its  bill  was  all 
black.  Does  it  indicate  a  purer  breed  ?— 
Subscriber,  Chicago,  111. 

The  chicks  of  all  black  breeds  are  partly 
white  at  first.  The  one  entirely  black  is  no 
©urer  than  the  others  and  will  be  no  blacker 
when  matured. 

What  to  Use  for  Broilers.— What  shall  I  set 
in  order  that  I  may  be  ready  to  sell  at  the 
opening  of  the  broiler  season  ?  Can  I  ex- 
pect the  highest  prices  for  broilers  at  the 
opening  of  the  season  ?— G.  L.  B.,  Pont, 
Pa. 

We  hardly  understand  the  first  question 
—whether  chickens  or  ducklings.  We  sug- 
gest eggs  for  producing  chicks.  The  high- 
est prices  are  usually  in  April  or  May. 

Probably  Roup. — What  is  the  matter  with 
a  hen  whose  eyes  swell  up  and  some  kind  of 
Jluid  runs  from  the  moutb  ?— T.  A.,  Lead 
«City,  South  Dakota. 

She  probably  has  roup.  Give  her  half  a 
teaspoonful  of  a  mixture  of  coal  oil,  four 
parts,  and  spirits  turpentine, one  part,  once 
«  day.  Four  hours  after  sprinkle  a  pinch  of 
chlorate  of  potash  down  her  throat. 

Clogging  of  the  Vent,— What  can  I  do  for 
youug  chicks  from  one  w  eek  to  ten  days 
old  whose  vents  become  clogged,  and  wTbich 
tills  them  ?— G.  P.  B.,  West  Superior,  Wis. 

It  may  be  due  to  colds,  from  lack  of 
warmth,  or  to  feeding  too  frequently,  espe- 
cially on  soft  food.  Sponge  the  parts  and 
annoint  with  warm  lard. 

Sore  Heads,  Etc ,— 1.  What  causes  chicks 
cto  get  their  vents  clogged  and  die  ?  2.  What 
causes,  and  what  is  a  cure  for,  sore  heads 
^aliens?  -8.  Will  giving  the  hens  a  little 


suits  benefit  them  any  ? — E.  S.  B.,  Monti- 
cello,  Ga. 

1.  See  reply  to  G.  P.  B.  2.  It  is  due  to  a 
parasite,  and  happens  mostly  in  the  South. 
Annoint  heads  with  crude  petroleum.  3. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  give  hens  salts  or  any- 
thing else  unless  they  need^  it,  but  salts  is 
better  than  castor  oil. 

Dying  Off— My  chickens  looked  all  right, 
and  then  begau  to  get  dumpish, remaining  so 
for  a  day  or  two,  then  die.  Crops  are  partly 
full,  droppings,  are  a  greenish  yellow,  and 
they  have  great  thirst.  They  generally 
begin  to  die  about  the  first  of  August,  and 
continue  to  do  so  until  cool  weather. — H. 
L.  M.,  Janesville,  Wis. 

The  cause  is  probably  lice  and  indigestion, 
due  to  overfeeding.  It  is  not  cholera,  as  the 
disease  would  not  remain  long.  Annoint 
heads  with  melted  lard  and  give  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  nux  vomica  in  a  quart  of 
water. 

Swans  and  Geese.— Where  can  I  get  black 
swans  and  Sebastopol  geese? — J.  L.  G., 
Ripley,  Ohio. 

We  never  saw  a  black  swan,  nor  do  we 
know  who  has;them  or  the  Sebastopol  geese- 
Blindness  —I  have  a  disease  among  my 
fowls  that  as  yet  I  have  not  been  able  to 
find  out  anything  about.  They  droop 
around,  don't  care  to  eat,  get  very  thin,  and 
lose  their  eyesight,  though  the  eye  looks  all 
right.— Mrs.  A.  L.  V..  Nultey,  N.  J. 

It  is  perhaps  due  to  colds,  from  top 
draughts.  Eemovethe  male,  examine  for 
lice,  keep  them  on  straw  (no  roosts)  and  add 
a  teaspoonful  of  tincture  of  iron  to  each 
quart  of  drinking  water. 

Small  Eggs.— I  get  a  numbei  of  very  small 
eggs  with  no  yolks  in  them.  What  is  the 
cause?— J.  W.  B.,  Birmingham.  Ala. 

It  may  be  due  to  hens  being  fat,  or  the 
eggs  may  be  from  young  pullets  just  begin- 
ning to  lay.  Sometimes,  when  hens  are  be- 
ginning, or  ceasing  to  lay,  the  eggs  are 
small. 

Buff  Cochin— -How  old  should  a  Buff 
Cochin  cock  be  to  mate  with  pullets  ten 
months  old  ? — L.  B.,  Bellaire,  Ohio. 

He  should  not  be  less  than  a  year  old. 
Eighteen  months  is  a  fairage. 

Breeds  and  Standard. — 1.  What  organiza- 
tion is  authority  for  making  certain  breeds 
of  poultry  "Standard  ?"  2.  Where  can  I  get 
a  copy  of  their  rules  governing  such  action  ? 
3.  How  many  Standard  breeds  are  there  ? — 
Subscriber,  Griswold,  N.  Y. 

1.  The  American  Poultry  Association.  2. 
Geo.  O.  Brown,  Secretary,  Baltimore,  Md. 
3.  About  80  breeds.  We  sell  the  Standard, 
at  one  dollar. 

Lopped  Combs. — I  have  some  Plymouth 
Eock  heus  whose  combs  turn  over.  Are 
such  birds  good  for  breeding  purposes?  — 
J.  A.  E.,  Telford,  Pa. 

They  are  probably  as  pure  bred  as  any, 
and  if  not  for  exhibition  the  lopped  combs 
amount  to  nothing,  but  such  combs  will 
disqualify  in  a  show  room,  and  are  easily 
transmitted  to  offspring. 

Cross  for  Broilers.— AVhich  is  the  best  cross 
for  broilers  ?  How  would  Indian  Game 
crossed  on  Plymouth  Eock,  Black  Lang- 
shan or  Light  Brahma  answer?  Which  of 
the  above  do  you  prefer  ? — C.  D,  A.,  Spring- 
field, Ohio. 

Of  the  ones  named  we  prefer  the  Indian 
Game  and  Brahma,  but  across  of  Plymouth 
Eock  and  Brahma  would  produce  hardy 
and  rapid  growing  chicks. 

Ducks  Lame.— Will  you  please  advise  me 
what  is  the  trouble  with  some  of  my  Pekin 
ducks.  They  get  weak  in  the  legs  or  across 
the  back.  Some  are  lame  in  one  leg,  and 
some  cannot  navigate  at  all,  but  seem  to 
eat  well.  I  feed  one-third  corn  meal  and 
two-thirds  bran  and  middlings,  mixed,  (or 
what  is  termed  here  eighty  pound  feed,) 
with  some  sand.  They  have  not  had  access 
to  grass  until  lately,  but  I  have  always 
given  them  some  green  stuff. — W.  S.  W., 
New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

They  are  probably  overfed  on  grain,  and 
are  too  fat.  If  quarters  are  damp  lameness 
will  also  occur  from  that  cause.  Give  bone 
meal,  and  feed  mostly  bulky  food,  such  as 
grass,  potatoes,  etc. 


HANDLING  SICK  FOWLS. 

One  of  the  gravest  difficulties  is  to  have 
sickness  appear  in  the  whole  flock.  Giving 
medicine  to  one  bird  is  easy  enough,  but  to 
treat  two  hundred  is  a  heavy  job.  If  only 
one  minute  is  given,  once  a  day,  to  haudliug 
two  hundred  birds,  tbe  work  would  not  be 


finished  in  three  hours.  We  call  up  this 
matter  in  order  to  give  the  following  letter, 
from  Marietta,  Ga. : 

"  I  have  about  200  young  pullets  and 
cockerels  that  have  slight  colds,  owing  to 
the  heavy  rains  that  we  have  been  having. 
How  can  1  go  about  treating  so  large  a 
flock  ?" 

Of  course,  in  such  a  case,  all  medicine 
must  be  given  in  the  drinking  water,  and 
the  disease  must  be  taken  in  charge  at 
once.  First,  shut  off  all  currents  of  air  in 
the  poultry  house,  and  remove  the  roosts, 
so  as  to  keep  them  on  straw,  on  the  floor. 
The  colds  are  probably  due  to  a  draught 
that  came  down  on  them,  perhaps  from  a 
ventilator.  If  possible,  inject  a  few  drops 
of  a  mixture  of  four  parts  kerosene  and 
one  part  spirits  turpentine  in  each  nostril, 
but  as  that  means  worlc,  add  a  teasnoonful 
of  chlorate  of  potash  to  each  quart  of  drink- 
ing water.  The  main  point  is  dryness  and 
freedom  from  draughts.  A  mixture  of  a 
pound  of  sulphur  with  a  pint  of  pine  tar, 
burnt  in  the  house  while  the  hens  are  on 
the  roost,  each  night,  is  the  best  remedy  for 
wholesale  treatment,  but  only  a  sufficient 
amount  should  be  used  to  avoid  suffocation 
of  the  birds. 


ANSWERING  AN  INQUIRER. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Dunn,  of  Elizabeth  City,  N.  C, 
has  an  experience  which  meets  us  every 
day.  He  is  desirous  of  assisting  others,  but 
met  with  a  serious  obstacle,  and  appeals  to 
us.    Mr.  Dunn  says: 

I  am  in  receipt  of  the  following  letter, 
which  I  copy  verbatim  el  literatim,  and  in 
consideration  that  it  contains  no  State,  and 
is  minus  a  postage  stamp,  I  must  solicit 
Poultry  Keeper  to  help  me  out,  as  I  find 
on  consulting  my  postoffice  directory,  al- 
most a  dozen  Branchvilles  in  as  many  dif- 
ferent states. 

"  Branch  ville. 
"J.  W.  Dunn.— Dear  Sir.— I  got  chicken 
lice  in  my  incubator,  and  1  want  you  to  tell 
me  how  they  got  in  and  to  tell  me  how  to 
get  them  out.  I  want  you  to  tell  me  as 
soon  as  you  get  this  letter,  for  it  is  so  full 
of  chicken  lice  I  can't  do  anything. 

Your  Friend, 


There  are  a  number  of  ways  which  the 
"chicken  lice"  might  have  gotten  in  your 
incubator,  but  the  most  probable  solution 
would  be  that  they  were  put  in  with  the 
eggs,  and  in  that  case  I  would  conclude  that 
you  were  a  worthless,idle  person,  who  will 
never  make  a  success  of  poultry  raising, 
and  "  how  to  get  them  out."  I  might  sug- 
gest several  ways.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  under- 
stand if  it  is  your  letter  or  incubator  which 
is  full  of  chicken  lice,  and  if  it  is  the  latter 
I  would  suggest  making  a  bonfire  of  the 
machine  or  you  migbt  scuttle  it  for  a  couple 
of  seasons  in  a  near  by  mill  pond.  I  will 
give  my  experience  with  "chicken  lice  "  in 
the  incubator,  which  may  be  more  explicit 
for  you,  and  may  benefit  others.  Several 
years  ago  a  neighbor  had  some  eggs  but  had 
no  hens  to  set.  I  volunteered  to  fill  one 
drawer  of  my  "  Monarch  "  with  his  Leghorn 
eggs,  and  before  the  "hatch"  was  half 
through  I  noticed  that  the  "machine  "  was 
being  overrun  with  vermin.  I  managed  to 
get  the  "  hatch  off,"  (and  without  turning 
down  the  lamps).  I  took  out  the  middle 
drawer,  and  put  a  small  iron  kettle  in  and 
put  a  shovel  full  of  coal  from  the  stove, 
threw  about  one  pound  of  sulphur  on,  and 
then  closed  the  doors,  not  disturbing  it 
until  the  next  day.  I  then  left  the  doors 
open  for  a  few  hours  and  had  no  more 
trouble  in  that  direction  with  "chicken 
lice." 

We  omit  name  to  the  above,  and  give  the 
letter  in  order  to  present  Mr.  Dunn's  ad- 
vice. While  some  persons  are  very  careless 
yet  we  do  not  consider  it  proper  to  give 
names  of  those  who,  while  they  may  be 
ignorant  of  many  matters  pertaining  to 
poultry,  are,  however,  honest  in  desiring 
information.  What  may  be  "  plain  sailing" 
to  one  person  may  be  very  difficult  to 
auother. 


SHOULD  POULTRY  BE  A  SPECIAL  BUSI- 
NESS? 

We  do  not  believe  it  would  pay  a  farmer 
to  give  up  farming  in  general  and  make 
poultry  raising  a  specialty,  as  there  are  too 
many  unseen  difficulties  in  the  way  that  re- 
quire long  experience  to  overcome,  but  the 
farmer  should  keep  as  many  hens  as  may 
be  convenient,  and  be  should  be  willing  to 
give  them  attention,  especially  at  this  sea- 
son, when  the  egg  basket  can  be  made  to 
largely  assist  in  providing  cash  when  noth- 
ing else  is  salable.  The  farmer  can  also  add 
to  his  profits  by  improving  his  fowls.  If 
poultry  is  worthy  a  place  on  the  farm,  the 
effort  should  be  for  the  best  to  be  procured. 
The  first  duty  of  the  farmer  is  to  learn  the 
breeds  and  to  use  them.  The  scrub  is  an 
indication  that  the  farmer  is  not  yet  up  to 
a  knowledge  of  that  which  is  required  to 
give  him  the  largest  return  for  the  least 
expense. 


TW0-ST0RY  POULTRY  HOUSES. 

Can  houses  with  two  stories  be  used  for 
poultry?  In  this  connection  we  present  a 
letter  from  a  subscriber  at  Salem,  Va.,  who 
details  his  plans,  and  as  they  may  be  simi- 
lar to  tbe  desires  of  others  we  give  his 
views.  He  says : 

I  have  been  reading  your  paper  with 
much  interest.  Am  trying  to  gain  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  handling  poultry,  with 
the  hope  of  making  something  out  of  it.  I 
have  somewhere  read  of  a  poultry  house 
with  an  upstairs  or  second-story  arrange- 
ment for  fowls,  but  cannot  find  the  article, 
and  write  you  to  inquire  if  you  have  known 
of  fowls  being  kept  in  the  second  story  of  a 
building,  and  if  they  could  be  handled 
profitably  in  this  way?  I  have  a  barn  44x32 
feet,  and  have  no  use  for  half  of  the  loft, 
and  could  arrange  for  four  rooms,  each 
11x13  .feet,  with  three  foot  passway  and 
have  one  or  more  windows  facing  the  south 
to  each  room.  Could  hens  be  carried  in 
such  rooms  from,  say  Oct.  1st,  to  March  or 
April,  with  reasonable  returns  or  results 
in  eggs  expected  ?  There  would  be  no  ex- 
ercise except  in  making  them  scratch  for 
their  food.  I  would  not  use  this  space  (if 
practicable  at  all)  for  other  than  hens  kept 
for  eggs  to  be  sent  to  market.  Perhaps  it 
would  be  better  to  put  fowls  in  two  of  the 
rooms  and  making  scratching  pens  of  the 
other  two. 

Two-story  houses  can  be  used.  In  fact, 
we  have  used  them.  The  hens  should  be 
provided  with  ample  facilities  for  going  up 
and  down,  the  inclined  board  being  wide,  to 
avoid  contact  of  the  fowls.  We  doubt  if 
they  can  be  profitably  kept  in  an  upper 
story  without  being  allowed  on  the  ground, 
unless  in  winter,  as  it  would  entail  extra 
labor.  The  hens  must  scratch,  or  their  feet 
will  become  deformed,  and  long  nails  grow 
on  their  toes.  Broilers  cannot  be  raised  in 
the  same  building  with  hens,  as  lice  will  be 
the  result.  It  is  better  to  have  a  one-story 
poultry  house,  but  the  second-story  plan 
can  be  used,  only  it  will  require  more 
"head-work"  on  the  part  of  the  poultry- 
man. 

16  Fowls  need  grass  and  bulky  food,  and 
they  should  have  plenty  of  dirt  in  which  to 
scratch,  and  under  no  consideration  must 
lice  get  in  a  two-story  house,  as  they  will 
reach  to  every  portion  of  the  building. 


PLUM  TREES  IN  POULTRY  YARDS. 

Mr.  Henry  Pickhart,  Auburn,  Indiana, 
has  tried  growing  plums,  having  success, 
and  calls  our  attention  to  the  matter.  As 
itis  an  excellent  plan  to  grow  fruit  in  the 
poultry  yard,  we  give  the  brief  words  of 
Mr.  Pickhart,  who  writes: 

"Will  you  give  some  advice  about  plum 
trees  in  poultry  yards?  I  have  one  tree, 
four  years  old,  that  holds  about  three 
bushels  of  plums.  What  do  you  think  of 
it  ?" 

Tbe  difficulty  with  plums  is  the  ravages 
of  the  curculio,  which  causes  them  to  fall 
off.  It  has  been  claimed  that  the  hens, 
when  fenced  in  around  the  trees,  protect 
them,  while  the  trees  also  provide  shade 
for  the  poultry.  Trees  that  grow  quickly 
are  preferred,  such  as  the  plum,  peach,  and 
mulberry.  The  plum  trees  should  be 
jarred  well  while  containing  fruit,  which 
causes  the  curculio  to  drop  to  the  ground, 
where  it  is  caught  by  the  hens.  We  see  no 
reason  why  a  poultry  yard  should  not  bear 
two  crops — fruit  and  eggs — as  they  do  not 
conflict  in  any  manner,  and  enables  the 
poultryman  to  secure  larger  profits.  Some 
maintain  that  fruit,  eggs,  and  honey  are 
possible,  but  skill  is  required  for  success. 
If  for  nothing  but  shade  we  suggest  plant- 
ing trees  in  the  yards  (not  too  close  to  the 
fence)  as  there  is  nothing  to  lose  by  so 
doing  and  much  to  gain. 


PUBLISHER'S  DEPARTMENT 

Bound  Volumes  (four  in  one)  were  at  first 
advertised  to  be  sent  by  express  at  receivers 
expense,  but  since  being  completed  we  find  can 
be  sent  by  mail,  post-paid,  lor  $2.90.  which,  in 
most  cases,  is  much  the  cheaper  plan,  but.  when 
parties  prefer  to  have  them  by  express,  and  pay 
charges  on  arrival,  they  will  be  scut  tor  $..5u. 
They  weigh  five  pounds. 

Please  note  that  by  enclosing  sixty  cents  for 
the  Poultry  Keeper  one  year  instead  of  fifty, 
you  can  have  your  choice  of  any  of  the  following, 
or  seventv-five  cents  any  two  :  Fisher's  Grain 
Tables,  one  year.  Poultry  for  Profit  (Jacobs), 
Incubators  and  Brooders(Jacobs),  Management 
of  YoungChicks  Jacobs). 

Probably  the  best  Ladies'  Macazine  In  tbe  world 
Is  The  Ladies'  Borne  Journal,  ot  Philadelphia. 
Price  SI. 00  per  annum,  sample  for  10  cents.  The 
Ladies'  Hovie  Jourr.al  and  The  Poultry  KKEi'ta 
both  one  year  for  only  one  dollar  and  thirty  cents. 

Self  Binders.  -We  have  self  binders,  where- 
by each  subscriber  can  bind  their  own  Poultry 
Keeper  each  month  as  received.  They  hole 
two  j- ears'  numbers.  Price  sixty  cents,  postpau 
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If  any  person  finds  this  paragraph  marked  he 
will  please  understand  that  we  send  him  the  paper 
for  examination,  and  trust  that  be  will  he  sufhci* 
ently  Interested  In  poultry  to  invest  the  price  of  the 
paper  (or  a  year.  If  you  are  already  a  subscriber  or 
receive  more  than  one  copy,  It  means  we  want  you  to 
baud  them  to  poultry  raisers. 


POULTRY  OR  BROODER  HOUSES. 

The  plans  here  shown  are  from  Mr.  G. 
W.  Merrill,  of  Stoughton,  Massachusetts, 
and  as  the  illustrations  are  so  plain,  it  re- 
quires  but  little  from  us  as  a  description. 
Tin'  house,  which  is  of  the  same  plan  as  the 
extended  brooder  houses,  is  13x21)0  feet,  and 
cost  $2K5  for  labor  and  material.  It  is  di- 
vided into  ten  pens,  each  pen  being  10x20 
feet  (allowing  for  the  walk-way,  which  is 
three  feet  wide,  and  extends  the  whole 
length  of  the  building).  There  is  one  win- 
dow to  each  pen.  One-half  of  each  pen  has 
a  floor,  the  ot  her  portion  being  sand.  The 
house  is  covered  with  matched  boards  and 
roofing-paper  (three  thicknesses)  on  the 
roof.  The  sides  and  roof  are  also  painted. 
One  does  not  have  lo  go  into  the  house  to 
allow  the  hens  to  go  outside  in  the  morn- 


I  can  hatch  them  all  right,  (about  eighty 
per  cent,  of  fertile  eggs),  but  afterwards 
comes  the  trouble  I  hatched  out  of  min  t  v- 
two  fertile  eggs  seventy-eight  chicks.  They 
seemed  to  me  weak  when  they  hatched. 
The  third  day  they  commence  dying,  at 
the  rati;  of  three  to  five  most  every  day, 
without  apparent  cause,  no  diarrhoea  or 
fits,  either,  but  simply  die  Out  of  seventy- 
eight  chicks  I  have  at  present  thirty-five 
left.  They  are  nearly  three  weeks  old  I 
feed  them  the  first  day,  chopped  og;s  in 
the  morning,  then  rolled  oats,  and  give 
them  plenty  of  gravel,  sand  and  fresh 
water,  dust  bath,  following  up  with  bread 
made  of  one  part  rolled  oats,  one  of  corn 
meal,  and  one  of  bran,  seasoned  witli  a  hl- 
tle  salt.  The  brooder  I  kept  at  nights  was 
to  ninety-five  degrees,  at  day  time  it  was 
hot  enough,  without  brooder.   I  have  fed 


SELLING  GEESE. 

It  is  giving  old  geese  away  to  send  them 
to  market,  as  no  one  cares  to  purchase 
such.  As  old  geeso  are  better  layers  and 
mothers  than  young  ones,  and  as  the  young 
geese  are  always  in  demand,  it  will  pay  to 
keep  the  old  ones,  as  they  live  and  are  pro- 
lific for  twenty  years.  Never  sell  a  goose 
unless  it  is  fat,  for  the  reason  that  not  only 
will  a  lower  price  be  obtained  if  it  is  poor, 
but  also  because  you  might  as  well  add  the 
two  or  three  pounds  more  that  can  be 
crowded  upon  it,  and  thus  largely  add  to 
its  value.  To  fatten  geese,  put  them  in  a 
pen  and  feed  three  times  a  day  on  ground 


ing.  This  house  will'  accommodate  200 
hens,  and  allows  ten  square  feet  of  floor 
spare  io  each  hen.  In  the  illustrations  A 
is  the  alleyway,  N  shows  the  nests,  It  the 
roosts.  Though  the  cost  is  up  in  the  hun- 
dreds, yet  is  a  cheap  house,  considering  the 
space  it  affords.  The  front  view,  partition 
and  rear  of  pen  are  shown,  the  interior  ar- 
rangements being  well  understood  upon  in- 
spection of  the  plans  given  If  Used  as  a 
brooder  house  each  pen  is  5x10  feet,  and  an 
excellent  idea  of  a  brooder  arrangement 
can  be  obtained  by  sending  for  the  Poul- 


POULTRY  OR  BROODER  HOUSE. 

them  alternately  cracked  corn  (ground), 
rice  and  and  oatmeal,  hut  the  result  was  as 
above.  I  cleaned  the  brooder  and  house 
three  times  a  week.  What  was  the  cause 
of  the  chicks  dying  ? 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  main  thing  is 
omitted— the  kind  of  brooder.  He  gives  no 
details,  but  keeps  the  heat  at  ninety-five  de- 
grees. Whether  top  heat,  bottom  heat,  or 
how  the  chicks  are  kept  he  does  not  state, 
nor  how  many  are  together.  The  fault  is 
in  the  brooder  somewhere,  but  we  cannot 
point  out  the  error  because  we  know  noth- 
ing of  his  management.  The  feeding  seems 
to  be  correct.  Readers  who  lose  chicks 
should  fully  describe  their  brooders,  as 
brooders  differ  very  much,  and  the  slightest 
mistake  may  cause  a  loss. 


grain,  cooked  potatoes  or  turnips  and 
chopped  grass  or  scalded  hay.  Feed  as 
much  as  each  goose  will  eat  at  a  meal. 

LAWN  GRASS. 

•  Hot  to  preserve  lawn  grass  for  winter  is 
an  interesting  subject,  as  it  is  excellent  food 
for  the  heus  in  winter.  Mr.  J.  H.  Bardens, 
of  Philadelphia,  writes: 

"I  have  a  chance  to  get  plenty  of  fresh 
mowed  lawn  grass,  Which  I  would  like  to 


FIG.  2.— PARTITION. 

try  Kekpkr  of  August,  1888.  August,  1889, 
August,  1801,  and  December,  1892,  as  any 
back  number  can  be  had  for  live  cents. 


WHAT  WAS  THE  MATTER  ? 

He  got  good  hatches  but  the  chicks 
died.  So  writes  a  subscriber  at  Vincennes, 
Indiana.  Pefore  attempting  to  give  ad- 
vice we  give  his  letter,  in  which  he  men- 
tions his  method  of  feeding,  and  says: 

I  am  in  a  -inandary  about  my  little  chicks. 


CHICKENS  IN  A  BARN. 

Keeping  poultry  under  the  same  shelter 
with  horses  and  cows  is  frequently  done, 
and  on  this  point  Mr.  J.  D.  Alden,  West- 
ville,  Conn.,  writes  as  follows: 

I  have  kept  hens  in  a  barn  for  the  last 
two  years,  and  now  want  to  change  them 
to  a  separate  house.  Could  I  keep  a  cow 
or  horse  in  the  barn,  where  the  chickens 
are  now,  after  having  the  bam  thoroughly 
cleaned  with  kerosene  emulsion  and  white- 
wash ? 

It  will  not  injure  the  barn  to  keep  poul- 
try in  it  if  no  lice  are  allowed.  If  the  hens 
are  removed  the  lice  will  leave,  or  die,  as 
they  thrive  only  where  they  can  get  at  the 
hens.  The  cleaning  out  the  barn,  and  re 
mora]  of  the  hens,  will  get  rid  of  lice.  We 
do  not  advise  cattle,  horses,  and  poultry 
under  one  roof,  although  we  exp*ct,  in  a 
future  number,  to  give  a  plan  of  barn  and 
poultry  house  combined,  which  is  used  by 
one  of  our  readers. 


FIG.  3— PAS.SAGE  WAY. 

keep  for  next  winter's  chicks.  I  tried  some 
in  a  box  but  it  got  very  hot  and  spoiled.  I 
thought  of  taking  a  large  barrel,  with  close 
fitting  lid,  and  give  plenty  of  pressure." 

Lawn  grass  should  be  allowed  to  cure  in 
the  sun,  when  cut,  and  stored  away  loose. 
It  will  not  then  spoil.  In  winter  scald  it. 
If  too  long  get  a  Gem  Clover  Cutter,  made 
by  Wilson  Bros..  Easton,  Pa.,  and  it  may 
then  be  cut  fine  enough,  for  chicks.  If  the 
lawn  grass  is  short,  however,  this  will  not 
be  necessary. 
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Mr.  R.  W.  Davidson,  Glendola,  N.  J., 
gives  the  following  excellent  advice  on  the 
winter  care  of  poultry,  and  this  is  an  ex- 
cellent time  to  begin.    He  says : 

There  has  been  quite  some  commotion  of 
late  over  my  anti-corn  arguments,  and,  al- 
though there  has  been  a  good  deal  said  pro 
and  eon,  yet  the  corn  advocates  have 
utterly  failed  to  show  or  prove  that  corn  is 
an  egg  producer.  In  every  case  they  have 
themselves  proved  that  the  variety  pro- 
duced the  egg,  in  spite  of  corn.  I  do  not 
wish  to  be  misrepresented,  and  will  state 
that  corn  is  a  very  good  food  for  laying  hens 
when  fed  judiciously  and  in  small  quan- 
tities, yet  I  have  made  the  statement  that 
it  is  not  necessary  even  in  small  quantities, 
as  I  can  prove  from  my  own  past  experi- 
ence. 

FANCIERS, 

that  is,  those  who  care  nothing  for  eggs 
except  in  the  spring  or  breeding  season, 
have  argued  that  their  bens  have  done 
splendidly  on  corn  and  free  range.  Of 
course,  even  the  vile  scrub  will  lay  eggs  in 
the  spring  and  summer.  If  we  want  eggs 
the  year  round  we  must  feed  that  which 
contains  all  the  elements  found  in  the  egg; 
especially  is  this  true  when  hens  are  con- 
fined to  yards.  It  has  also  been  stated  that 
hens  that  have  been  forced  to  lay  at  their- 
best  during  the  winter  season,  have  been 
found  to  give  poor  results  when  the  eggs 
have  been  used  for  hatching  purposes  the 
following  spring. 

THIS  LOOKS  REASONABLE, 

and  many  wise  men  have  written  long 
articles  proving  this  theory  to  be  a  fact. 
I  have  all  due  respect  for  such  theorists, 
but,  nevertheless,  this  has  not  been  my 
experience.  It  might  possibly  be  so  where 
hens  are  pampered  up  by  condition  pow- 
ders and  such  like.  I  use  very  little  con- 
dition powder  after  my  hens  have  got 
down  to  fairly  good  winter  laying,  yet 
meat  and  a  variety  of  food  has  been  given 
the  year  through.  If  the  stock  is  well 
bred,  strong  and  healthy,  then  will  the  re- 
sult be  satisfactory.  Let  me  quote  a  little 
from  my  incubator  book.  My  machines 
have  a  capacity  of  900  to  1000  eggs  every 
three  weeks,  and  these  were  kept  full  most 
of  the  time  from  November  1st,  '92,  to  May 
10th,  '93.  The  eggs  were  supplied  by  early 
hatched  pullets  as  usual.  Allow  me  to 
state  just  here  that  last  winter  was  the 
worst  season  for  large  hatches  that  I  have 
ever  bad,  owing  wholly  to  the  very  severe 
weather,  which  kept  the  hens  confined  to 
their  houses  for  weeks  at  a  time.  This  was 
the  general  experience  all  through  the 
north. 

DURING  NOVEMBER 

the  hatches  were  fair,  but  with  cold  De- 
cember the  percentage  dropped  some,  and 
from  forty  per  cent,  to  fifty  per  cent.  \v£ts 
the  average,  although  it  would  occasion- 
ally run  up  to  seventy  per  cent.  As  spring 
began  to  open  and  the  fowls  were  able  to 
get  more  outdoor  exercise  the  percentage 
began  to  improve,  until  in  April  the  per- 
centage ranged  from  seventy-five  per  cent, 
to  eighty-five  per  cent.,  and  the  last  hatch, 
May  10th,  was  a  ninety-seven  per  center. 

Now,  theu,  how  about  the  egg  yield  dur- 
ing all  this  time  ?  I  can  safely"  say  that  I 
never  had  hens  to  do  better,  and  the  cause 
is  that  I  never  devoted  quite  so  much  time 
and  attention  to  them.  That  great  egg- 
producing  cereal  known  as  corn  was  only 
fed  at  the  rate  of  one  bushel  per  100  hens 
per  month.  My  hens  are  all  divided  in 
flocks  of  fifteen,  and  it  was  no  uncommon 
thing  to  gather  ten  eggs  from  said  flock, 
although  the  average  would  probably  be  no 
more  than  eight  eggs  per  day.  I  have  ref- 
erence now  to  the  winter  months.  These 
hens  were  kept  laying  right  through,  aud, 
their  eggs  used  for  hatching,  and,  although 
they  were  forced,  yet  the  hatchability  o 
the  eggs  during  the  proper  breeding  season 
was  very  satisfactory.  This  seems  to  prove 
that  what  may  look  well  ou  paper  will  not 
always  work  out  just  that  way  in  actual 
experience. 

THOSE  WHO  ARE  FORTUNATE 

enough  to  be  subscribers  to  that  excellent 
paper,  Farm  Poultry,  have  often  seen  this 
subject  touched  upon.  Brer  Hiffiter  is  a 
very  small  believer  in  corn  and  a  very  big 
believer  in  winter  eggs.   He  give-;  facts  and 


figures  showing  that  his  hens  are  always 
up  aud  doing,  and  yet  he  speaks  of  spring 
hatches  ranging  from  95  to  100  per  cent,  of 
fertile  eggs.  I  can  safely  say  that,  not- 
withstanding the  assertions  of  many  writers 
to  the  contrary,  according  to  my  experi- 
ence and  the  experiences  of  others,  that  a 
heavy  winter  egg  yield  has  no  detrimental 
effect  on  eggs  used  for  hatching  purposes 
in  the  spring. 

THE  QUESTION  NATURALLY  ARISES 

how  shall  we  proceed  to  get  these  much 
desired  eggs  ?  I  have  already  touched 
upon  the  first  steps  necessary  to  ensure 
success  under  the  heading  of  "Prepare  for 
Winter."  We  will  now  presume  that  the 
fowls  are  all  up  in  winter  quarters,  and 
that  said  quarters  are  snug  and  warm,  that 
they  have  had  a  thorough  overhauling,  and 
that  coal  oil  and  whitewash  has  been  freely 
used  in  every  crack  and  crevice,  not  for- 
getting to  cart  in  a  load  or  two  of  fine  sand, 
with  a  little  sharp  gravel  therein  if  pos- 
sible. Two  small  boxes  should  be  tacked 
to  the  side  of  the  house  and  about  a  foot 
from  the  floor.  One  should  contain  ground 
oyster  shells  and  the  other  cracked  flint, 
known  as  hen's  teeth.  Of  course,  a  dust 
box  filled  with  fine,  dry  road  dust  should 
not  be  overlooked.  Outside  of  the  rations, 
the  floor  of  tbe  scratching  shed  or  room  is 
the  key-note  to  healthy  hens  and  winter 
eggs.  The  litter  should  be  at  least  six 
inches  deep.  Straw  or  leaves  make  a  good 
litter,  and  where  it  is  possible  to  procure 
cornstalks  these  should  be  used.  Cut  them 
up  in  two  or  three^foot  lengths  aud  place 
them  two  or  three  inches  thick  on  ♦the 
floor,  with  straw  on  top.  Being  somewhat 
heavy  the  hens  will  have  to  work  that  much 
harder  to  dig  out  the  small  grains  scattered 
therein.  It  is  best  to  add  a  little  from  time 
to  time  rather  than  to  put  too  much  in  at 
once.  Never  attempt  to  put  in  litter  while 
the  hens  are  locked  in.  Always  move 
quietly,  so  as  to  avoid  exciting  the  birds 
more  than  is  necessary. 

WE  WILL  PRESUME 

that  hens  of  the  same  age  and  weight  are 
given  the  same  house,  and  whether  the 
stock  is  pullets  or  old  hens,  the  feed  should 
be  about  the  same.  I  have  found  that 
whether  Leghorns  or  Brabmas  are  used, 
that  what  is  fed  to  one  can  be  fed  to  the 
other,  although  we  will  have  to  be  more 
careful  with  the  latter  than  the  former,  as 
their  inclination  is  more  towards  fat.  Al- 
ways keep  your  hens  in  good  working  con- 
dition with  a  liberal  well  balanced  ration, 
but  avoid  over-fatness  as  you  would  the 
roup— sail  in  ye  cranks  of  a  different  per- 
suasion. I  have  given  you  an  opportunity 
of  a  lifetime. 

NOW,  THEN, 

as  to  the  rations.  There  is  a  great  variety 
here  to  choose  from,  and  to  the  average 
poultry  man  this  great  variety  is  hard  to 
follow,  so  I  will  simplify  it  as  much  as 
possible.  In  the  first  place,  every  one  who 
keeps  1J0  or  more  hens  should  own  a 
furnace  cauldron,  either  portable  or  brick 
set.  I  am  using  Mott's  patent  portable, 
and  otten  wonder  how  I  ever  got  along 
without  it.  They  range  in  price  from  $10 
to  $40,  according  to  size.  A  $10  one  would 
be  sufficient  for  a  person  with  200  or  so  of 
hens,  a  very  few  sticks  of  wood  being  suf- 
ficient to  boil  two  or  three  pailfuls  of  po- 
tatoes. 

The  morning  soft  feed  should  be  made 
up  tbe  night  before,  so  as  to  have  it  all 
ready  to  feed  the  first  thing  in  the  morning. 
If  it  can  be  fed  warm,  well,  but  this  is  not 
absolutely  necessary.  To  commence,  take 
small  potatoes,  about  enough  to  compose 
half  the  mess,  and  boil  them.  When  done 
mash  fine,  add  salt  aud  meat,  then  equal 
parts  of  bran,  middlings  aud  fine  ground 
oats.  Also  put  in  about  one  spoonful  of 
Sheridan's  Conditiou  Powder  for  every  six 
hens.  Mix  this  mess  up  stiff  and  crumb- 
ling, aud  feed  early  in  the  morning.  Feed 
in  clean  troughs,  aud  only  what  the  birds 
will  eat  up  quickly  aud  with  a  relish. 
Have  the  troughs  long  enough,  so  all  the 
fowls  can  get  at  the  food  without  crowd- 
ing. The  next  morning  the  foundation 
should  be  cut  clover  hay  steamed  and 
mixed  with  bran,  middlings,  ground  oats 
and  ground  corn,  equal  parts.  Of  course, 
the  salt  and  ground  meat  (animal  meal  1 
consider  as  good  as  any)  should  not  be  for- 
gocten,  neither  the  condition  powder. 
From  one-sixth  to  one- eighth  of  the  wThole 


is  about  right  quantity  for  the  meat,  and, 
if  you  can  get  it  add  linseed  meal  to  this 
ration  in  about  the  same  quantity  as  the 
meat.  I  have  always  believed  in  feeding  a 
little  at  a  time,  and  feeding  often.  The 
morning  feed  should  be  given  as  early  as 
the  fowls  can  see  to  eat  it,  and  then  at  ten 
o'clock  scatter  whole  wheat  in  the  litter, 
taking  time  to  kick  it  well  under.  At  one 
o'clock  scatter  barley  in  the  same  way. 
Do  not  imagine  that  each  of  these  feeds 
should  be  given  in  large  quantities.  The 
object  is  not  to  fill  up  the  crops  of  the 
hens,  but  rather  to  induce  activity.  Fowls 
won't  work  unless  there  is  something  to 
work  for,  therefore  feed  at  the  rate  of  one 
good  handful  to  every  three  or  four  hens. 
I  am  only  giving  general  rules,  and  each 
person  will  have  to  modify  them  to  suit 
his  own  particular  case,  as  experience  will 
soon  teach  just  how  much  to  give.  The 
night  food  should  be  corn  two  or  three 
times  a  week.  If  you  can  get  sieved  crack 
corn,  feed  that,  as  it  will  require  more 
work  ou  the  part  of  the  hens  to  dig  it  out. 
This  last  feed  should  be  given  more  liber- 
ally, so  that  the  hens  will  go  to  roost  with 
a  full  crop,  aud  it  should  also  be  fed  an 
hour  before  sundown.  If  you  are  in  doubt 
as  to  whether  the  crops  are  full  or  not, 
just  feel  of  them,  and  that  will  settle 
things.  The  fowls  should  never  be  allowed 
to  have  their  crops  more  than  half  full,  ex- 
cept at  roosting  time.  The  variety  in  the 
whole  grains  should  consist  of  wheat,  oats, 
barley,  buckwheat  and  corn.  These  grains 
will  keep,  and  they  should  be  bought  in 
fairly  large  quantities,  so  as  to  get  ton 
rates,  which  will  make  a  great  deal  of  dif- 
ference in  the  year's  feed  bill. 

IN  FAIR  WEATHER 

it  is  best  to  give  at  least  one  feed  out-of- 
doors.  If  hens  are  yarded  scatter  the 
grain  all  over  the  yard,  not  forgetting  to 
spade  some  of  it  under  unless  grass  is  in 
the  yard.  Out-door  exercise  is  very  de- 
sirable and  for  this  reason  an  out-door 
scratching  pen  should  be  arranged.  It 
can  be  built  across  one  corner  of  the  yard 
or  in  some  out  of  the  way  place.  Tou 
can't  give  the  bens  too  "much  exercise.  If 
the  hens  seem  to  be  active  and  have  red 
combs  yet  do  not  lay  you  can  be  pretty 
sure  that  they  are  too  fat,  therefore  less 
food  and  more  exercise  would  be  in  order. 
After  the  fowls  have  got  down  to  good  lay- 
ing the  condition  powders  should  not  be 
given  more  than  two  days  per  week.  If 
you  can't  make  hens  lay  without  using 
condition  powders  in  large  quantities  you 
can  be  sure  that  something  is  wrong  with 
yourself. 

ANOTHER  IMPORTANT  THING 

to  be  considered  is  tbe  drinking  water. 
Give  it  fresh  twice  a  day,  and  in  vessels 
arranged  so  the  fowls  can  drink  without 
getting  their  wattles  or  combs  wet.  In 
cold  weather  the  water  should  be  warmed, 
and  here  is  where  the  cauldron  will  come 
in  good  service  again.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  this  mode  of  feeding  requires  quite 
some  forethought  and  work.  If  you  are 
not  willing  to  work  don't  attempt  to  keep 
poultry  for  profit.  Eight-hour  men  wou:t 
do  in  this  business.  I  often  put  in 
twelve  hours  of  solid  work  and  wish  the 
days  were  a  little  longer  at  that.  Don't 
neglect  a  single  duty,  even  to  cleaning  off 
the  droppings  daily.  There  is  no  easy 
l'oad  to  wealth  in  tbe  poultry  business. 
The  failures  can  be  traced  to  laziness  in 
one-half  the  cases. 

THIS  QUESTION 

of  feeding  which  I  have  attempted  to  touch 
upon  is  the  key-note  to  profit  or  loss. 
"What  are  we  keeping  poultry  for  ?  "  has 
often  been  asked.  Each  person  will  have  to 
answer  that  for  himself.  If  we  go  in  for 
profit  then  we  will  have  to  study  to  gain 
all  we  possibly  can,  and  as  our  profit 
largely  comes  through  the  sale  of  eggs 
then  we  will  have  to  feed  Cor  eggs.  Corn 
is  largely  carbonaceous  and  enters  some- 
what in  the  yelks  of  the  egg,  but  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  yelk  is  the  smaller 
part  of  the  whole,  therefore  any  person 
with  horse  sense  can  see  that  this  grain 
should  be  fed  only  in  small  quantities,  aud 
that  the  nitrogenous  foods,  as  given  above, 
should  be  the  main  dependence.  If  po- 
tatoes and  clover  are  given  very  little 
other  green  food  will  be  *».eeessary. 


POULTRY  DEPARTMENTS  AT  FAIRS. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  peculiarities 
of  the  present  generation  is  the  indifference 
shown  by  the  managers  of  the  State  and 
county  faiv  to  the  poultry  department. 
In  fact,  whik  the  managers  appear  as  if 
endeavoring  to  educate  farmers,  and  en- 
courage them  in  the  use  of  better  stock  of 
all  kinds,  as  well  as  to  make  the  farm  pay, 
the  very  example  set  by  the  managers  in 
considering  poultry  as  a  mere  "nothing- 
ness" is  alone  enough  to  place  poultry 
away  back  in  the  rear  as  a  something  toler- 
ated more  by  custom  than  for  actual 
worth. 

Let  any  interested  person  attend  a  fair 
and  seek  the  poultry  department.  But 
for  the  notes  of  the  males,  which  proclaim 
their  presence,  tbe  poultry  department 
could  not  be  discovered.  On  arriving  at 
the  point  of  destination  the  fowls  will  be 
found  mixed  in  with  all  sorts  of  oddities 
and  "pets."  Squirrels,  trained  goats,  cats, 
toy  dogs,  raccoons,  white  mice  and  all 
other  odds  and  ends  will  be  found,  the 
coops  of  the  fowls  being  piled  up  to  the 
ceiling  to  make  room,  the  "exhibit"  being 
more  of  seclusion  than  of  promenence. 

The  premiums  offered  are  also  of  the 
most  ridiculous  eharacter.  A  pair  of  first- 
class  birds  will  be  offered  one  dollar,  aud  it 
is  seldom  that  as  much  as  two  dollars  will 
be  given,  even  at  the  leading  fairs.  The 
exhibitor  who  gets  this  two  dollars  must 
compete  for  it.  Many  of  them  get  nothing. 
A  bushel  of  potatoes  is  given  a  premium 
of  five  dollars.  The  potatoes  can  be  sent 
by  express  at  one  single  rate,  but  the 
owner  of  the  fowls  must  pay  double  first- 
class  rates  for  "fancy"  fowls,  the  cost  of 
the  expressage  being  at  times  more  thau 
the  premium  offered,  and  for  which  the 
owner  is  compelled  to  compete. 

This  is  not  an  unusual  occurrence.  Go- 
to  any  of  the  State  or  county  fairs,  and  ob- 
serve the  conditions.  Read  the  list  of 
prizes,  from  horses  down  to  the  fowls,  and 
it  will  be  noticed  that  even  a  head  of  cab- 
bage is  placed  on  a  higher  prominence  than, 
a  fowl,  (they  must  be  shown  in  pairs  or 
trios),  and  the  building  in  which  they  are 
exhibited  will  be  the  most  undesirable  on 
the  fairgrounds. 

How  can  managers  expect  to  educate 
farmers,  by  calling  exhibitors  together, 
when  they  themselves  show  by  their  ig- 
norance of  poultry  aud  the  promotion  of 
the  interests  of  poultry,  that  they  are  in- 
capable of  educating  or  teaching  ?  At  one 
of  the  greatest  fairs  in  the  United  State* 
last  year,  maltese  cats,  pet  dogs,  and  white 
mice  received  premiums  amounting  to- 
twice  as  much  as  a  pair  of  fowls,  and 
other  managers,  not  knowing  auy  better,, 
copied  the  premium  list,  aud  followed  in 
the  wake  of  the  first.  Is  such  a  condition 
of  affairs  creditable  ?  Is  not  the  poultry 
department  the  most  attractive  at  a  fair  ? 
We  believe  it  is,  for  more  people  are  in- 
terested, as  many  persons  raise  poultry 
who  have  not  the  conveniences  for  en- 
gaging in  raising  animals. 


OLD  HENS  AND  PULLETS. 

It  has  been  claimed  that  the  hen  lays  the 
largest  number  of  eggs  during  her  first  year 
aud  that  she  is  more  profitable  then  than  at 
any  other  time.  This  view  is  a  mistaken 
one.  The  first  point  to  be  settled  is,  which 
is  the  first  year  of  a  hen?  If  she  is  hatched 
in  the  spring  she  will  not  lay  until  fall,  aud 
if  she  then  lays  a  large  number  of  eggs  by 
the  end  of  the  next  year,  she  has  really 
been  supported  two  years  and  laid  during 
one  year  only.  In  other  words,  she  had  to 
be  raised  from  chickeuhood  to  maturity  be- 
fore she  began  to  lay  at  all.  Her  next  or 
third  year,  will  be  more  profitable,  for  the 
reason  that  the  first  cost  of  raising  her  will 
be  proportionately  reduced,  and  the  older 
she  becomes,  provided  she  keeps  up  her 
full  quota  of  eggs,  the  cheaper  the  cost  of 
the  eggs,  as  the  first  expeuse  is  reduced 
proportionately  each  year.  We  have 
found  that  age  affects  the  number  of  eggs 
laid  only  when  tbe  hen  has  lived  to  that 
period  when  her  species  begin  to  fail.  It 
may  be  five,  six,  seven  or  even  twelve  years 
according  to  her  treatment  when  younger. 
A  hen  that  is  only  two  or  three  years  old  is 
in  her  prime  aud  should  not  be  sacrificed 
as  long  as  she  produces  a  fair  proportion  of 
eggs. 
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SHOWS  TO  OCCUR. 

CALIFORNIA. 

December  2G,  '94  to  January  2,  '95.  San 
Francisco.  A.  Armstrong,  secretary, 
Petaluma. 

COLORADO. 

January  15-20,  '05.  Colorado  Poultry 
Association  third  annual  show,  Denver, 
Col.  Decimal  score  card  will  be  used. 
John  Herr,  Denver,  Colo.,  secretary. 

GEORGIA. 

October  23  to  November  8,  '94.  Dixie 
Interstate  Fair,  Macon.  A.  C.  Knap  p 
secretary. 

ILLINOIS. 

December  18-21,  "J4.  Southern  Illinois 
Poultry  Association,  Albion,  111.  S.  N. 
Weaver,  Albion,  111.,  secretary. 

December  19-24,  '94.  Northwestern 
Illinois,  at  Lanark.  F.  Irviu  Root,  secre- 
tary. 

January  8-12,  '95.  Henry  Co.  Poultry 
Association,  (jcueseo.  W.  A.  Shclhanier, 
secretary. 

INDIANA. 

January  7-12,  '95;  at  Indianapolis.  W. 
H.  Frey,  secretary. 

IOWA. 

November  27-29,  '94.  Rover  Valley 
Poultry  Club,  at  Missouri  Valley.  C.  C. 
Dorr,  secretary. 

November  -'7  to  December  2,  '94.  Eastern 
Iowa,  at  Davenport.     H.   C.  Coettscli, 
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December  3-7,  '94.  Hawkeye  Poultry 
Association,  at  Mt.  Pleasant.  C.  R.  Doe, 
secretary . 

December  3-9,  '94.  Pottawattamie  Co. 
Poultrv  and  Pet  Stock  Association,  Coun- 
cil Bluffs.    O.  K.  Piatt,  secretary. 

Decern  bet  4-7,  '94.  Northern  Iowa,  at 
Hampton.   F.  A.  Bailey,  secretary. 

December  11-17,  '94.  Iowa  State,  at 
Otturawa.    W.  S.  Russell,  secretary. 

January  1-7,  '95.  Wapsie  Valley  Poultry 
Club,  Dubuque.  Decimal  score  card  will 
be  used.  John  M.  Parker,  secretary,  Inde- 
pendence. 

January  18-20,  '95.  Northwestern  Poul- 
try and  Pet  Stock  Association,  Sioux  City. 
Cbas.  E.  Lozier,  secretary. 

KANSAS. 

November  27-30,  '94.  Sumner  County 
Poultry  Association,  Wellington,  Kas.  W. 
D.  Whitfield,  Wellington,  Kas.,  secretary. 

Decemb  r  4-7, '94.  Lyon  County  Poul- 
try and  Pet  Stock  Show,  Emporia,  Kas. 
W.  T.  Walters,  Emporia,  Kas.,  secretary. 

December  10-15,  '94.  Southern  Kansas 
Show,  Wintield,  Kas.  M.  L.  Wortniau, 
Winlield,  Kas.,  secretary. 

December  17-23,  '94.  *  Southern  Kansas 
FancierB' Association,  Wichita,  Kas.  H. 
L.  Kochelle,  Wichita,  Kas.,  secretary. 

January  1-5,  '95.  Inter-State  Poultry 
Association,  Arkansas  City,  Kas.  G.  A. 
Howerton,  secretary. 

January  l-o,  '95.  North  Kansas  Poultry 
Association,  Atchison,  Kansas.  S.  G. 
Sprague,  secretary. 

January  10-14,  '95.  Kansas  State  Show, 
Topeka,  Kas.  D.  A.  Wise,  Topeka,  Kas., 
secretary. 

January  22-25,  '95.  Parsons  and  South- 
easter n  Poultry  and  Pet  Stock  Association. 
W.  W.  Cranston,  secretary. 

MICHIGAN. 

December  25-28,  '94;  at  Ionia.  A  F.  Her- 
bert, secretary. 

January  8-11,  '95.  Peninsular  Poultry, 
Pigeon  and  Pet  Stock  Association,  Jackson. 
Frank  W.  McKenzie,  Concord,  secretary. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

December  21  25,  '94.  Eastern  Middlesex 
Poultry  Association,  Maiden.  G.  K.  Hol- 
brook, secretary. 

December  11-13,  ".'4.  Brockton  Poultry 
Association,  Brockton.  C.  H.  Pope,  secre- 
tarv. 

January  1G-18, '9i.  New  England  Light 
Brahma  Club,  Boston.  G.  Vv .  Cromuck, 
secretary,  Stoneham. 

Jauua'ry  9  11,  '95.  Central  Mass.  Poultry 
Association,  Worcester;  W.  H.  Fitton, 
secretary. 

February,  '95.  Cape  Ann.  Geo.  E. 
Merchant, "secretary. 

MISSOURI. 
November  13-10,  '94.    Warreusburg.  R. 

G.  Carroll,  secretary. 

November  20-23,  '94.  The  Sedalia  Poul- 
try Club,  Sedalia,  Mo.  E.  A.  Heuney, 
secretary. 

December  10-14,  '94.  Missouri  State 
Show,  Rolla  G.  Carroll,  Worreusburg,  Mo., 
secretary. 

December  18-26,  '9).  Mid-contineutal 
Poultry  Association,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  A. 
D.  Hawk,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  secretary. 

January  8-12,  '95.  Maryville.  Fred. 
Parcher,  secretary. 

NEBRASKA. 

December  18-21,  '94.  Nemaha  Valley 
Poultry  Association,  Auburn,  H.  J.  F. 
Wert,  secretary,  Auburn. 

December  25-29,  '91.  South-eastern  Neb- 
raska  Poultry  Association,  Beatrice.  H. 

H.  Haladay,  secretary,  Beatrice. 
January"  5-20,  '95.    Nebraska  State  Show, 

Lincoln.    A.  Lcmen,  secretary,  Lincoln. 

January  22-20,  '95.  Omaha  Poultry 
Fanciers'  Association.  I.  L.  Richards,  sec- 
retary. 

NEW  YORK. 
December  27  to  January  3,  '94-*95;  at 
Hamburg.  Edward  C  Pease,  secretary. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 
January  9-11, '95.    New  Hampshire  Poul- 
try Association.    Concord.   J.  J.  Treuo- 
weth,  secretary. 


NEW  MEXICO 

December  24  29,  '94.  New  Mexico  Poulty 
Association,  A  lbuquerquc,N.M.  W.S.Lowe, 
secretary. 

OHIO. 

December  5-12,  '94 ;  at  Cleveland.  W.  S. 
Bowe,  secretary. 

December  6-10,  '94.  Canton  Poultry  and 
Pigeon  Club  ;  at  Canton.  M.  A.  Bartlett, 
secretary. 

December  18-21,  '94 ;  at  Findlay.  John  A. 
Meccks,  secretary. 

December  18-22,  '94.  Buckeye  Poultry 
Association,  Dayton.  F.  W.  Bellman,  sec- 
retary, Dayton. 

December  11-14,  '94,  Coshocton.  Quincy 
Dawson,  secretary,  Koscoe.  . 

January  1-6, '!)  >;  at  Middletown.  Henry 
Hensey,  secretary. 

January  14-19,  '95.  Columbus.  G.  F. 
Gast,  secretary,  Prospect. 

January  9-1 ',  '95.  Northwestern  Ohio 
Poultry  and  Pet  Stock  Company,  Tiffin.  T. 
S.  Falkner,  secretary. 

January  20-25,  '95.  Washington,  (C.  H.) 
W.  K.  Dalbey,  secretary. 

TENNESSEE. 

January  l-o,  '95;  at  Knoxville.  John  W. 
Flennikiu,  secretary. 

UTAH. 

January  28-31,  '95.  Utah  Poultry  Asso- 
ciation, Salt  Lake  City.  J.  W.  Uaslam, 
secretary. 

VERMONT. 

January  16-18,  '95.  St  .  Johns  burg.  W. 
B.  Eastman,  secretary. 

WASHINGTON. 

January  8-13,  '95;  at  Tacoma.  H.  H. 
Collier,  secretary. 

WISCONSIN. 

January  7-12, '05.  .La  Cross  Poultry  As- 
sociation, La  Cross,  Wis.  E.  H.  Hoffman, 
secretary. 


HGUSES  FOR  YOUNG  CHICKS. 

We  do  not  mean  brooder  houses,  but 
houses  for  hens  that  have  broods  of  chicks. 
It  may  not  have  occurred  to  some  that  if 
they  had  little  coops  for  hens  and  chicks, 
and  the  coops  were  protected  by  being  un- 
der a  shed,  or  in  a  properly  constructed 
house,  that  it  would  be  a  great  saving  of 
chicks  from  loss.  In  this  connection  we 
give  the  experience  of  Mr.  Waldo  F. 
Brown,  in  the  Country  Gentleman,  who 
gives  some  excellent  advice  on  raising  early 
chicks  with  hens.    He  says : 

It  will  pay  every  farmer  to  make  perma- 
nent houses  for  rearing  young  chickens 
rather  than  to  depend  on  temporary  coops. 
I  have  rarely  known  more  than  half  the 
chickens  hatched  to  live  to  grow  to  matur- 
ity under  the  common  management  which 
confines  the  hens  in  coops  with  the  chickens 
allowed  to  run  out,  and  it  is  troublesome 
and  laborious  to  care  for  them.  The  causes 
of  loss  are  many.  Gapes,  in  many  cases 
kill  half  of  them,  then  rats,  skunks,  hawks, 
aud  other  depredators,  come  in  for  a  share. 
The  hens  kill  some  which  get  into  the 
wrong  coops.  Sudden  violent  rains  flood 
the  coops  aud  drowu  them,  and  often  before 
they  are  large  euough  for  market  sixty  per 
cent,  of  them  are  gone.  By  raising  the 
chicks  in  a  properly  constructed  house, 
nearly  all  of  tiiese  losses  can  be  avoided. 
Chickens  will  not  have  gapes  unless  they 
get  the  gtrm,  and  no  depredators  can  pos- 
sibly get  them  if  the  house  is  made  as  it 
should  be;  and  with  proper  attention  to 
cleanliness  lice  cau  be  kept  down,  and  if 
proper  food  is  given  at  regular  hours  you 
can  have  t  he  satisfaction  of  seeing  a  brood 
of  smooth,  healthy  chickens  which  grow 
rapidly  and  nearly  all  of  winch  live. 

I  do  not  let  the  chickens  out  of  their 
house  and  yard  at  all  until  they  are  two 
months  old.  I  have  made  the  mistake  sev- 
eral times  of  letting  them  out  too  soon.and 
have  met  with  loss  on  account  of  it.  This 
spring  I  put  ninety-three  chicks  with  four 
mothers  in  a  room  eight  by  twelve  feet  over 
my  hog  house  as  my  regular  chicken  houses 
were  full.  I  kept  them  hereuntil  a  month 
old  without  losing  one,  and  I  never  saw  a 
more  thrifty  lot  of  chicks.  When  the  hot 
June  weather  came  on  and  the  mercury 
was  at  ninwty  degrees  to  ninety-six  degrees 
every  day,  my  wife  thought  they  must  suf- 
fer from  heat,  and  although  there  was  not 
a  drooping  chicken  among  them,  I  moved 
them  June20tn  to  roomy  coops  with  gravel 
floor  to  one  part  and  board  floor  to  the  rest. 
The  result  was  droopy  chickens  and  quite 
a  per  cent,  of  loss. 

ny  plan  is  to  raise  the  chicks  with  nat- 
ural mothers,  whether  hatched  by  hens  or 
an  incubator.  We  make  the  house  to  raise 
them  in  five  feet  wide  with  the  low  part  of 
the  roof  to  the  south.  We  put  a  board 
floor  made  tight  and  of  planed  lumber 
eighteen  inches  above  the  giound.  and  the 
roof  at  the  lowest  part  three  feet  above  the 
floor.  This  is  to  insure  dryness  and  we 
raise  it  eighteen  inches  so  that  there  will  be 
no  place  for  minks,  skunks  or  other  ene- 
mies to  harbor  under  it.  At  the  south  side 
we  have  a  sash  wilh  six  lights  which  occu- 
pies about  half  the  front,  but  made  so  it 
can  be  swung  up  and  fastened  under  the 
roof ,  out  of  the  way  in  hot  weather,  and 
the  chicks  kept  in  by  wire  netting  nailed 
back  of  the  sash.  Sometimes  these  houses 
are  made  seven  feet  wide  with  a  two-foot 
]  assuirt  at  the  north  side-  to  pass  along  aud 
communicate  with  each  room,  and  the  feed- 
ing is  done  from  the  passage.   At  the  south 


sill.-  we  inclose  with  lath  nailed  so  close 
that  (he  youngest  cluck  cannot  get  through, 
a  yard  five  feet  square  which  we  cover  with 
clean  gravel  so  deep  as  to  prevent  the 
chicks  from  getting  down  to  the  ground, 
and  all  pleasant  days  they  are  let  out  here 
to  scratch  and  dust.  We  have  a  door  that 
slides  up  and  down  in  loose  grooves  soar- 
ranged  that  we  can  open  and  shut  it  from 
the  large  door  at  the  north.  These  north 
doors  are  made  large  enough  so  that  a  man 
can  easily  pass  in  and  out,  and  in  cleaiimv. 
out  the  rooms  we  set  a  light  square  box  un- 
der the  door  and  sweep  the  dropping- di- 
rectly into  it.  A  ladder  made  of  a  board  a 
foot  wide  with  cleats  nailed  on  it  enables 
the  hens  and  chicks  easily  to  pass  up  and 
down  from  the  graveled  run  to  the  feed 
room.  These  rooms  should  be  swept  clean 
every  day  or  two  and  sprinkled  with  saw- 
dust, and  the  feeding  should  be  done  in 
light,  flat  boxes,  movable,  so  as  to  be  easily 
taken  out  when  the  floor  is  to  be  swept. 

The  above  contains  a  valuable  lesson. 
One  thing  remains  to  be  mentioned  as  a 
difficulty,  and  that  is  the  hen  will  not  sit 
when  you  may  desire  early  chicks  but  the 
incubator  is  always  ready.  All  the  same 
when  the  hcus  do  sit  you  desire  to  raise 
them,  and  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  have 
a  house  in  winter,  as  small  coops  out  of 
doors  will  not  do  for  winter. 

KEROSENE  FOR  COLDS. 

Kerosene  (coal  oil)  has  long  been  used  as 
a  remedy  for  ailments  arising  from  colds. 
One  of  our  subscribers,  Mr.  C.  N.  Gardi- 
nar,  of  East  Oakland,  Cal.,  gives  his  ex- 
perience with  coal  oil,  and  also  asks  a  few 
questions.    He  says: 

My  fowls  have  been  troubled  with  bad 
eidd-  (coryza),  coughing  and  sneezing,  for 
sometime  past,  and"  I  have  studied  their 
ailment  pretty  thoroughly,  experimenting 
(for  that  is  all  a  beginner  can  do)  with 
many  remedies  suggested  by  poultry 
papers,  books,  etc.,  some  of  which  seemed 
to  do  good,  but  none  bad  a  permanent  ef- 
fect. At  last  I  put  some  of  the  hens 
through  what  I  considered  a  drastic  treat- 
ment, namely,  sw  abbing  their  throats  with 
pure  coal  oil  each  night,  and  after  four 
such  treatments  the  chickens  seemed  to  be 
relieved  entirely  of  their  trouble,  aud  better 
still,  have  remained  so  for  two  weeks. 
And  now  for  questions: 

1.  Is  this  latter  a  common  remedy  for 
such  ailment  'i 

2.  Do  you  know  if  such  treatment  in- 
jures the  throat  'i 

3.  Would  you  advise  my  continuing  the 
use  of  coal  oil  in  similar  cases  ? 

I  will  add  that  my  "houses"  are  good, 
warm,  and  free  from  drafts  so  far  as  I  can 
perceive;  but  the  weather  here  has  been 
very  changeable  most  of  this  summer, 
foggy  and  damp,  no  sun,  and  the  chickens 
are  moulting,  and  I  thiuk  tnis  the  cause  of 
their  troubles. 

In  reply  we  will  state  that  coal  oil  is  a 
common  remedy,  but  we  suggest  that  it 
may  be  too  severe.  We  suggest  a  mixture 
of  one  part  each  of  crude  petroleum  and 
coal  oil,  adding  a  teasp«onful  of  spirits 
turpentine  to  a  gill  of  the  mixture.  Where 
it  is  used  for  swabbing  the  throat  the  pure 
kerosene  is  not  so  injurious,  but  to  compel 
a  bird  to  swallow  more  than  a  few  drops 
is  to  take  the  risk  of  injuring  it. 

MICROBES  AND  EGGS. 

It  is  now  claimed  that  an  egg  may  be- 
come affected  with  microbes  before  they 
are  laved.  As  the  microbe  seems  to  be  the 
'•governing  power"  just  at  present,  it  is 
not  very  encouraging  to  learu  that  his 
"field  of  usefulness"  begins  rather  earlier 
than  was  expected.  Here  is  the  latest  cir- 
culating report: 

Dr.  McClintock,  of  the  University  of 
Michigan, has  performed  experiments  which 
indicate  that  eggs  may  become  affected  with 
microbes  before  they  are  laid.  A  healthy 
hen,  after  repeated  washings  in  sterilized 
solutions,  was  placed  in  a  sterilized  cage. 
As  soon  as  possible  after  being  laid,  a  por- 
tion of  her  eggs  were  placed  in  sterilized 
cotton  aud  then  in  au  incubator.  All  these 
eggs  decayed  and  swarmed  with  bacteria. 
The  remaining  eggs  were  taken  as  soon  as 
laid,  and  cultures  were  made  from  their 
contents.  Some  of  these  culture  tubes  de- 
veloped; others  remained  sterile.  After 
some  days  the  hen  was  killed,  and  with 
proper  aseptic  precautions  culture  tubes 
were  inoculated  from  various  portions  of 
the  oviduct.  Most  of  these  tubes  devel- 
oped. It  would  thus  seem  probable  that 
the  putrefactive  bacteria  entered  the  egg  in 
its  passaitedown  the  oviduct  and  before  the 
shell  was  formed. 

As  the  roup  is  the  result  of  germs,  or  mi- 
crobes, we  may  conclude,  if  the  above  is 
true,  that  the  disease  cau  be  handed  down 
from  one  generation  to  the  next  in  the  egg, 
aud  in  fact,  we  know  that  it  is  peculiar  to 
Jamilies  of  fowls,  as  we  have  seen  two 
different  breeds  together,  one  dying  off 
with  consumption  while  the  other  escaped. 
Eggs  from  diseased  fowls  Bhoulu  not  be 
used  according  to  the  above. 


THE  SOUTHERN  SORE  HEAD  DISEASE. 

What  is  known  as  the  "sore  head"  is  uu. 
known  north  of  the  North  Carolina  line, 
and  occurs  mostly  in  the  Gulf  States.  The 
symptoms  of  the  disease  differ,  sometimes 
warts  or  scabs  appearing  on  1  he  combs  and: 
spreading,  with  no  indications  of  swollen 
eyes.  Then  again  the  symptoms  are  as 
given  below,  ina  letter  from  Mr.  O.  J- 
Han  key,  of  Taylor,  Texas  : 

What  is  the  matter  with  iny  c'  ick'ens 
(White  Leghorns)  four  months  old?  At 
first  the  combs  of  cockerels  were  covered, 
with  whitish  yellow  warts,  or  bumps. 
Later  a  dark  seal)  would  appear,  one  eye  of 
pullets  would  swell  and  sometimes  both. 
Then  the  sores  would  appear  around  the 
eyes,  in  some  cases  closing  them  entirely.. 
The  eyes  would  also  water;  a  dark  scab 

appears  between  nostrils  where  the  comt> 
and  bill  would  connect;  otherwise  they  ap- 
pear perfeel  ly  healthy,  and  cal  w  i  ll.  They 
have  free  range  on  grass,  and  are  fed  oats 
every  evening.  Have  access  to  a  pile  of  dry 
coal  ashes,  and  have  plenty  of  fresh  water. 
My  house  faces  the  south,  the  entire  front 
being  open  and  covered  with  one  inch 
poultry  netting,  with  canvas  drop  doors, 
and  nettingdoor  in  the  east  end.  The  front 
and  end  are  kept  open  all  night.  I  have 
used  the  bouse  two  months  but  did  not 
strip  cracks  until  receni  ly. 

It  must  not  be  overlooked  that  in  a. 
warm  climate  there  are  more  parasites 
than  where  heavy  frosts  prevail  in  winter, 
and  such  diseases  as  sore  head  may  be  due, 
to  many  causes.  Chicken  pox  always  ap- 
pears in  the  same  manner.  In  the  above 
the  writer  states  that  he  did  not  close  the 
cracks  in  the  poultry  house.  Although  the 
climate  may  be  w  arm  yet  there  are  periods 
when  the  damp  winds  may  do  harm  in 
Texas  as  well  as  further  North.  If  the 
winds  are  from  certain  directions  their 
effect  is  different  than  when  coming  from 
anc  h  3  r  quarter.  Open  tree  tops  are  better 
than  a  poultry  house  with  cracks.  The 
swollen  eyes  indicate  damp  draughts.  The 
remedy  that  some  of  our  Southern  readers 
have  suggested  is  the  following:  Linseed 
oil  one  gill,  crude  petroleum  one  gill,  cedar 
oil  one  tablespoouful,  carbolic  acid  one  tea- 
spoonful,  oil  of  tar  one  teaspoonful.  Shake 
well,  and  apply  on  face,  head  and  comb, 
rubbing  it  over  the  eyes,  and  on  the  wattles 
also,  using  only  a  small  proportion  at  a 
time,  once  a  day. 

KICK  AWAY  THE  VENTILATOR. 

When  a  house  is  very  large  the  poultry- 
man  becomes  anxious  about  the  ventila- 
tion. It  seems  that  ventilation  is  the  first 
thing  they  aim  far.  In  fact  it  should  be 
the  last.  Mr.  James  Leonard,  of  Canton, 
Ohio,  writes  us  on  the  subject  and  says: 

"My  poultry  house  is  sixty  feet  long,  ten 
feet  wide,  seven  feet  high,  and  is  built 
thirty  feet  against  the  barn,  the  balance  ex- 
tending from  the  barn.  It  has  six  windows 
on  the  south  side  and  one  door,  with  a  door 
on  the  north  side.  Now,  if  you  will  sug- 
gest some  way  to  ventilate  it  I  will  he 
obliged  to  you." 

We  much  prefer  to  give  you  some  way  to 
not  ventilate  it.  When  the  w  intsr  conies 
and  the  wind  whistles  in  through  a  hun- 
dred little  openings  that  you  cannot  see, 
you  will  find  it  a  greater  job  to  keep  the  air 
out  than  to  get  it  in.  What  is  the  use  of 
building  a  warm-poultry  house  and  trying 
to  let  the  warmth  out.  A  house  that  is  the 
size  of  yours  (7x60  feet)  is  as  large  as  the 
great  Chicago  Fair  buildings  to  the  hens. 
It  may  be  small  to  a  man,  but  it  is  too  large 
to  keep  the  ventilation  out  in  winter.  Our 
advice  is  to  open  the  doors  and  windows 
about  noon,  when  the  sun  is  not  clouded, 
for  an  hour,  and  then  shut  the  building 
tight.  Instead  of  cutting  a  bole  in  the  roof 
(ventilator)  nail  up  every  crack  and  crevice, 
try  and  not  let  the  least  air  come  in,  and 
then  take  a  candle,  go  in  the  poultry  house 
on  a  windy  night  and  you  will  soon  find  out 
that  your  candle  flickers.  You  cannot  keep 
the  cold  air  out. 

Don't  freeze  your  hens  in  winter  by  try- 
ing to  ventilate  them.  Hens  get  ten  times 
more  "fresh  air"  (i.  e.  cold  draughts)  than 
they  desire.  Plenty  of  ventilation  in  win- 
ter means  plenty  of  roup  and  no  eggs. 

SMALL  POTATOES  FOR  PCULTRY. 

Small  potatoes  which  may  not  be  salable 
can  be  profitably  used  for  fowls,  and  espe- 
cially for  chicks.  A  pot  full  of  them  can 
be  fed  to  the  hens  as  readily  as  corn,  as 
they  require  no  mashing  or  other  prepara- 
tion. Even  a  small  chick  will  soon  pick  a 
potato  to  pieces,  and  they  enjoy  them  verj 
much  If  potatoes  are  low,  it  will  pay  to 
convert  I  he  small  ones  into  eggs  and  meat, 
in  which  shape  they  will  bring  highei 
prices. 
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GOOD  LAYERS. 

6.  J.  B.  LEWIS,  JEFFERSON,  MB, 

Having  been  a  reader  of  your  very  valu- 
able paper,  the  Poultry  Keeper, "l  take 
tbe  liberty  of  sending  to  you  my  experi- 
ence as  a  breeder  of  fowls. 

On  March  30th.  1893, 1  set  fifteen  Black 
Laugshan  eggs  under  a  hen  and  secured 
fourteen  tine,  lively  young  chicks,  and  on 
the  29th  of  April,  just  four  weeks  and  two 
days  later,  I  set  another  hen  on  fifteen  eggs 
from  the  same  stock,  and  from  those  I  got 
thirteen  chicks.  Out  of  the  twenty-seven 
chicks  hatched,  I  raised  to  maturity 
twenty-three,  two  having  drowned  during 
a  heavy  rain  storm  and  we  used  three  in 
the  family  after  they  had  attained  the  size 
of  two  pounds  dressed  ready  for  the  table. 
I  selected  of  those  twenty-three  two  cock- 
erels aud  eleven  pullets,  "which  came  up  to 
my  idea,  according  to  my  version  of  the 
standard,  of  what  a  Langshan  should  be. 
On  the  28th  of  November  they  begun  to 
lay  and  up  to  April  25th,  189i,  those  eleven 
pullets  had  laid  968  eggs,  which  I  think  is 
good  considering  so  many  of  them  did  not 
begin  laying  directly,  and  they  did  not 
have  any  extra  attention,  only  being  fed 
grain,  no  soft  feed  at  all.  I  have  kept  no 
account  since  then,  but  havenever,even  dur- 
ing the  setting  season,  failed  to  get  at  least 
one  egg  a  day,  and  some  days  even  now, 
when  they  are  beginning  to  moult,  we  get  as 
many  as  six  eggs  from  chut  yard. 

Then  on  March  Kith  I  secured  a  trio  of 
White  Plymouth  Rocks  and  have  raised 
from  them  about  fifty  young  ones,  besides 
what  the  rats  have  carried  off  for  me, 
which  is  not  less  than  a  dozen,  and  four  of 
them  weigh  five  pounds  each. 

I  have  no  gapes  in  my  flocks.  I  feed 
whole  wheat  twice  a  day.  I  sold  nearly 
all  my  Langshan  eggs  early  and  have  only 
raised  sixty-two  young  Black  Langshahs. 
Do  you  think  the  Langshan,  and  White 
Plymouth  Rocks  are  as  good  as  I  could  get 
as  breeding  fowls.  I  do  no  not  mean  as 
crosses,  for  I  do  not  believe  in  crosses. 

[Your  experience  shows  that  both  breeds 
are  excellent. — Ed.] 

THE  SITTING  INSTINCT. 

S.  WHIPPLE,  OAKVILLE,  MICH. 

In  the  July  number  of  the  Poultry 
Keeper  is  an  article  alluding  to  a  "litter" 
of  eggs.  The  claim  is  put  forth  that  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  a  "litter"  of  eggs. 
While  this  statement  may  be  true  enough 
in  the  literal,  with  regard  to  the  present 
hen,  there  are  some  indications  that  she  is 
some  relation  to  the  former  hen  that  did  in 
the  long  past  lay  her  "litter,"  and  theu  set, 
hatch  and  raise  her  brood  according  to  her 
own  sweet  will.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
man's  management  has  wrought  great 
changes  in  the  hen,  and  that  her  egg  pro- 
duction at  the  present  time  is  greatly  in- 
creased over  that  of  the  original  bird,  and 
that  the  setting  propensity  is  in  some  de- 
gree lessened,  but  that  the  natural  inclin- 
ation to  broodiness  has  been  wholly  over- 
come by  breeding  non-setters  cannot  be 
successfully  maintained,  and  the  question 
of  that  propensity  being  wholly  under  the 
manager's  control  seems  to  be  far  from 
being  settled,  judging  from  the  discussions 
now  going  on  through  the  poultry  press. 

Having'"made  no  regular  experiments  by 
weighing  or  taking  any  other  means  to  de- 
termine the  amount  of  fat  the  hens  may 
have  at  any  given  time,  (other  than  simply 
handling  them),  I  have  been  observing 
them  pretty  closely  all  the  summer,  and 
have  perhaps  learned  something.  One  is 
that  unless  it  can  be  proven  that  a  fowl 
may  be  fat  internally,  and  yet  be  as  lean  as 
that  traditional  turkey  that  is  so  often  held 
up  as  the  poorest  thing  that  ever  walked, 
then  I  am  ready  to  say  that  very  poor  hens 
do  sometimes  not  only  get  broody,  but  that 
they  will  set  as  persistently  as  those  that 
are  ever  so  fat.  And  it  has  not  been  an  oc- 
casional one  or  two  but  it  has  been  the  ma- 
jority of  the  flock  which  have  been  either 
medium  or  very  poor,  and  only  a  few  that 
could  be  said  to  be  at  all  fat  judging  by  the 
handling  of  them.  But  the  proportion  of 
setters  have  been  fully  as  great  as  in  other 
seasons  when  they  were  fed  right  up  full 
on  grain  three  times  a  day,  and  there  were 
many  signs  of  over-fatness,  such  as  thin 
shells,  very  small  eggs  and  eggs  that  were 
ridged  and  out  of  shape  in  various  ways. 

One  other  thing  that  seems  to  be  very  evi- 
dent is  that  the  proper  condition  for  a  hen 
to  be  in  for  laying  is  nicely  adjusted  be- 
tween fatness  aud  leanness,  and  that  any 
considerable  variation  either  way  is  sure 
to  stop  egg  production,  and  though  it  is 
true  that  they  do  not  always  become  broody 
when  laying  is  stopped,  yet  they  are  very 
liable  to  in  either  case,  especially  in  the 
warm  seasons.  So  after  reading  various 
opinions  aud  evidence  on  both  sides,  and 
watching  closely  for  two  years,  it  seems  to 
me  a  good  ways  from  being  proven  that  the 
accumulation  of  fat  is  the  only  cause  of  a 
hen  becoming  broody,  and  all  that  is  neces- 
sary to  prevent  broodiness  is  to  withhold 
grains  of  certain  kinds,  either  in  whole  or 
in  part,  because  that  the  condition  does 
seem  to  occur  under  different  conditions 
varying  all  the  way  from  very  fat  to  very 
•lean.  And  it  is  also  true  that  hens  will  lay 
through  quite  a  variation  in  bodily  condi- 
tion, and  yet  it  is  true  that  there  is  a  happy 
medium  in  which  they  can  do  better  and 
prolong  the  season  of  production  much 
longer  than  when  they  are  not  in  just  the 
risht  condition. 

These  thoughts  carried  out  would  lead  to 
the  discussion  of  another  and  more  impor- 


tant subject,  that  of  the  proper  kinds  and 
quantity  of  foods,  and  the  best  times  of 
feeding,  which  of  course  the  Poultry 
Keeper  is  endeavoring  to  make  plain  to 
its  many  readers  with  very  much  success, 
aud  with  some  failures  too,  judging  from 
my  own  failures  in  trying  to  follow"  some 
of  the  directions.  But  not  having  attained 
to  the  art,  as  yet,  of  keeping  fowls  in  that 
happy  medium  state  where  they  can  (if 
they  will)  lay  constantly,  I  do  not  feel 
competent,  to  instruct  others,  but  hope  each 
experimenter  will  continue  to  give  results 
that  we  may  all  keep  learning  until  we  at- 
tain a  more  perfect  knowledge  of  henology. 

I  have  been  thinking  some  time  of  study- 
ing my  egg  records  for  several  years  past, 
to  see  what  could  be  gathered  from  them 
on  the  subject  of  feeds  and  feeding,  but  the 
information  must  necessarily  be  limited 
from  that  source,  for  I  have  not  kept  a 
record  of  the  feed,  but  would  have  to  de- 
pend upon  memory  as  to  what  was  fed  dur- 
ing any  given  period.  And  this  suggests 
something  perhaps  worthy  of  your  atten- 
tion. That  is  to  have  a  large  number  of 
the  Poultry  Keeper  readers  keep  daily 
records  of  eggs  gathered,  and  the  kinds  and 
quantity  of  foods  fed,  the  number  of  times 
a  day  fed,  and  other  points  connected  with 
the  subject  that  would  be  useful,  for  a 
whole  year,  or  several  years  in  succession 
would  be  better.  And  I  make  the  proposi- 
tion that  you  prepare  a  set  of  blanks  to  be 
filled  out  under  such  headings  as  you 
think  best  and  offer  them  for  sale,  or  pub- 
lish something  that  can  be  copied,  in  order 
that  reports  may  be  uniform,  and  then  have 
reports  sent  in  and  published  once  a  year 
or  oftener.  < 

[There  are  quite  a  number  of  egg  record 
books  published. — Ed.] 

THE  VENTILATOR  DEATH  TRAP. 

SUBSCRIBER,   VINELAND,  N.  J. 

I  think  your  ideas  on  "ventilation"  of 
chicken  houses  are  sound.  Only  this  very 
day  a  "ventilator"  collapsed  when  I  asked 
him  to  compare  my  chicken  house,  seven 
and  one-half  feet  high,  with  his  church 
building,  and  desired  him  to  tell  me  if  he 
had  any  fears  of  suffocating  in  his  pew,  or 
my  chickens  in  a  building  about  seven 
times  their  height,  with  entrauces  always 
open,  for  very  few,  if  any,  ever  close  them, 
even  in  the  severest  weather.  While  in 
summer  a  door  or  window  may  be  left  open 
during  the  daytime,  aud  closed  at  night  to 
prevent  their  taking  cold  as  a  consequence 
of  drafts. 

In  using  my  comparison  to  a  church,  of  a 
hen  coop,  I  did  not  allude  to  the  belfries  or 
steeples.  Bar  those  out  if  you  use  the  com- 
parison and  you  may  also  mention  that  the 
entrances  for  the  chickens  are  generally 
guileless  of  doors,  which  is  not  the  case 
with  churches.  Besides  which,  the  fitting 
and  jointing  in  a  church  is  generally  done 
by  experts,  to  make  it  tight,  in  addition  to 
which  stoves  and  heaters  are  used,  which 
consume  the  oxygen  of  the  air  as  well  as 
heat  the  vat,  comforts  which  are  very  rarely 
used  in  the  chicken  coops.  In  fact,  while  I 
have  not  seen  everything,  I  have  never  seen 
a  coop  so  tightly  made  that  there  was  not  a 
superabundance  of  ventilation,  which  was 
so  fitly  alluded  to  by  your  describing  them 
generally  as  a  "building  with  a  roof  over  a 
picket  fence."  In  fact,  I  do  not  believe 
that  a  roof  can  be  made  so  tight,  of  slate, 
shingles  or  boards,  that  air  will  not  freely 
circulate  through  them.  It  might  be  done 
perhaps  with  some  metal  roofs,  and  then 
plastered  on  the  inside,  but  very  few  would 
go  to  this  expense,  even  if  they  thought  it 
necessary. 

ANTS  VS.  MITES,  SORE  HEADS,  ETC. 

E.  S.  BRODDUS,  (ADDRESS  NOT  GIVEN.) 

I  would  like  to  give  the  readers  of  the 
Poultry  Keeper  an  experience  that  one 
of  my  hens  had  while  sitting.  About  the 
fifteenth  of  July  I  placed  oneof  my  broody 
hens  (Cochin)  out  in  my  back  yard,  in  a 
nice  cool  place, under  a  peach  tree,  among 
some  raspberries.  I  put  under  her  fifteen 
Plymouth  Rock  eggs,  but  before  doing  so  I 
filled  the  nest  box  about  half  full  of  dirt 
(common  red  earth. )  She  had  a  few  mites 
on  her  when  I  placed.-  her  there,  but  I  did 
not  mind  that  much,  as  I  always  change 
rnv  nest  every  week  during  incubation,  and 
dust  the  hens  also.  I  did  not  notice  the 
nest  or  hen  either  very  closely  for  the  first 
two  or  three  days.  After  she  had  been  there 
about  one  week  I  went  there  for  the  pur- 
pose of  changing  the  nest  box,  when  I 
noticed  that  the  nest  was  covered  with  ants. 
The  hen  did  hot  seem  to  mind  them 
although  they  were  all  over  her,  even  on 
her  head.  I  thought  at  first  of  removing 
the  dirt  and  scalding  out  the  nest  to  destroy 
them,  but  on  noticing  their  movements  I 
saw  something  in  their  mouth,  Thinking 
probably  that  it  was  mites  I  watched  more 
closely  and  saw  what  confirmed  my  suppo- 
sitin.  I  noticed  a  mite  crawling  along  on  a 
leather,  when  along  come  an  ant  and 
pounced  upon  him  like  a  cat  on  a  rat  and 
carried  it  off  in  his  mouth.  By  a  little  in- 
vestigation I  discovered  that  the  ants  had 
dug  their  den  immediately  under  the  nest, 
where  they  could  lay  up  a  wiuter  supply 
of  mite  meat  without  having  so  far  to  drag 
it. 

Well,  the  result  is  that  they  kept  the  hen 
entirely  free  of  lice  and  mites  and  I  did  not 
change  the  nest  at  all  during  the  hatch. 
She  came  off  with  thirteen  plump  little 
Rocks  out  of  fifteen  eggs,  every  one  of  them 
free  ol  mites  and  lice.    I  have  left  the  nest 


box  where  she  hatched,  and  intend  to  let  it 
remain  intact  as  loug  as  my  little  soldiers 
care  to  occupy  it,  as  I  could  not  have  the 
heart  to  tear  up  their  little  home  after  they 
have  rendered  me  such  a  service?  aud  ac- 
complished for  me  in  one  or  two  weeks 
what  1  have  tried  to  do  all  the  summer. 

I  hatched  as  nice  a  lot  of  chicks  this  sum- 
mer as  I  ever  saw.  The  most  of  them  were 
Brown  Leghorns,  some  few  Cochins,  and 
also  Plymouth  Rocks.  They  were  growing 
nicely  until  they  got  from  a  pound  to  two 
pounds  in  weight,  when  I  noticed  that  they 
were  taking  sore  head.  I  began  to  admin- 
ister things  that  I  supposed  were  good  for 
tbe  disease.  I  used  sweet  oil  and  coal  oil, 
lard  and  calomel,  neats  foot  oil  aud  sulphur 
and  several  other  compounds.  I  think  the 
lard  and  calomel  was  the  most  effectual.  I 
lost  over  three  hundred  and  fifty  before  I 
succeeded  in  checking  the  disease.  I  think 
the  best  medicine  for  sore  heads  in  the 
world  is  never  to  let  your  birds  out  in 
rainy  damp  weather,  and  if  there  are  weeds 
or  grass  in  your  run  keep  the  chicks  up 
until  the  dew  is  all  off.  I-  experimented 
wit  h  a  half  dozen  in  that  way  and  they  were 
cured  just  as  soon  or  sooner  than  the  others 
that  had  the  grease,  etc.,  applied  to  their 
heads.  For  the  benefit  of  amateurs  who 
have  nc  experience,  I  will  tell  how  sore 
head  looks  when  it  is  in  its  first  stages, 
(though  a  few  birds  may  look  different.) 
You  will  notice  in  young  chicks  a  little 
spot  on  tbe  eye  lid  or  on  the  bill.  It  swells 
very  rapidly  until  it  sometimes  grows  as 
large  as  a  grain  of  corn  It  closes  up  their 
eye  or  prevents  their  closing  their  mouths 
sometimes.  In  the  more  mature  fowls  it 
looks  a  little  different.  Their  faces  and 
sides  of  their  heads  break  out  in  little  sores. 
In  a  day  or  so  their  eyes  will  be  entirely 
closed  "in  some  cases,  generally  scabbed 
over,  so  that  you  could  not  tell  that  they 
ever  had  an  eye  if  you  did  not  know  it. 
Sometimes  their  eye  is  filled  with  a  matter 
similar  to  a  slimy  saliva  entirely  white. 
Some  people  who  don't  know  what  they  are 
talking  about  say  that  it  is  roup,  but  it  is 
not,  although  they  sometimes  discharge  a 
little  at  the  nose,  and  as  is  the  case  with 
roup  it  is  a  little  offensive.  If  you  will  ex- 
amine their  mouths  you  will  most  always 
find  (on  their  tongue  generally)  a  little 
white  blister,  looking  sore.  I  don't  con- 
sider that  there  is  any  certain  cure  for  sore 
headed  chickens.  It  "don't  pay  to  fool  with 
them  much  after  they  get  bad  off  unless 
they  are  extra  fine  birds. 

To  give  salts  one  day  and  sulphur  the 
next,  until  killed  or  cured,  might  be  of  a 
little  benefit  to  them,  if  you  refrain  from 
using  it  in  damp  weather,  and  keep  them 
up  in  the  morning  as  aforesaid.  The  chop- 
ping block  is  the  best  thing  if  one  or  two 
has  it.  Take  them,  cut  off  their  heads  and 
burn  their  bodies,  as  the  disease  is  as  con- 
tagious as  small  pox. 

I  notice  you  spoke  some  time  ago  about 
dishonest  shippers.  Now,  lei  me  tell  you 
what  happened-to  me  only  a  few  weeks  ago, 
I  ordered  some  Brown  Leghorn  eggs  from  a 
breeder,  and  told  him  that  if  he  did  not 
have  the  A  No.l  eggs, aud  first-class  strain  of 
fowls,  not  to  ship  at  all.  Well,  the  eggs 
came  promptly,  and  with  them  a  communi- 
cation to  the  effect  that  they  were  as  good 
as  any  in  the  United  States.  When  I 
hatched  them  out  I  had  four  black  ones, 
two  white  ones,  and  the  balance  something 
similar  to  Leghorns  as  per  representation. 
Now  that  is  not  any  way  to  treat  a  man  is 
it,  when  he  knows  a  chicken  when  he  sees 
it?  I  am  better  pleased  with  the  Poultry" 
Keeper  than  any  journal  I  know  of.  I 
look  for  it  eagerly  each  month,  and  wish  it 
was  a  weekly.  Now  this  is  my  first  com- 
munication, "and  if  it  is  lucky  enough  not  to 
drop  into  the  waste  basket,  I  may  write 
again  at  some  future  date. 

[Thanks  for  excellent  article,  which  is 
full  of  information. — Ed.] 

WHITE  ON  BROWN  LEGHORNS. 

A.  B.  WHITNEY,    VASHON,  WASH. 

Six  mouths  ago  a  chance  acquaintance 
persuaded  me  to"  subscribe  for  the  Poul- 
try Keeper,  and  I  am  very  glad  indeed 
that  I  was  "persuaded."  I  am  a  beginner 
in  the  poultry  business,  and  am  anxious  to 
make  it  pay ;  and,  though  I  have  not  suc- 
ceeded yet  in  doing  any  great  things,  I  am 
going  to  keep  on  trying.  I  have  been  much 
interested  in  recent  articles  on  hatching  and 
raising  chickens,  and  comparisons  on 
natural  and  artificial  inoubation.  I  have 
never  tried  an  incubator,but  have  had  good 
success  in  the  old-fashioned  way.  I  expect 
and  get  from  eleven  to  thirteen  chickens 
from  each  sitting  of  thirteen  eggs,  and 
rarely  lose  one  after  it  is  hatched.  1  have 
not,  however,succeeded  in  making  my  hens 
lay  as  well  as  I  could  wish.  I  know  that 
I  do  not  give  them  the  proper  food  or  care, 
for  I  am  not  prepared  to  do  it,  so  I  do  the 
best  that  I  can  and  get  fairly  good  results. 

Last  spring  I  bought  a  quartette  of  pure 
bred  Brown  Leghorn  fowls.  The  man  from 
whom  I  bought  them  has  made  a  specialty 
of  Brown  Leghorns  for  the  last  ten  or 
twelve  years,  and  is  so  particular  that  he 
will  not  buy  eggs  or  birds  to  renew  his 
stock  from  a  breeder  who  keeps  any  other 
variety  of  hens.  His  stock  looks  well,  and 
among  his  hundreds — old  and  young — one 
will  not  see  a  white  feather,  aud  yet, 
among  seventy-five  chickens  that  I  have 
raised  this  summer,  very  few,  if  indeed 
anv,  are  free  from  white  feathers.  On  many 
of  "them  the  white  covers  about  one-half  of 
the  wings,  and  from  that  down  to  a  slight 
tinge  on  the  edges  of  the  long  wing  feath- 
ers.   I  have  started,  out  intending  to  raise 


nothing  but  the  Brown  Leghorns,  as  our 
profit  is  in  eggs  rather  than  in  chickens  for 
market,  and  I  am  much  chagrined  and  dis- 
appointed at  the  outcome  of  my  venture 
with  pure  bred  stock.  Aside  from  being 
so  badly  marked  with  white,  my  chickens 
seem  to  be  all  right.  They  are  healthy, 
strong  and  active,  and  are  comiug  rapidly 
to  maturity.  But  why  the  white  feathers? 
I  have  kept  my  Leghorns  in  a  yard  by 
themselves,  but  in  an  adjoining  yard", 
separated  by  a  close  picket  fence,  I  haye  a 
lot  of  hens  that  are  black,  white,  brown  and 
Plymouth  Rocks.  If  any  one  can  explain 
why  my  Brown  Leghorn  chickens  are  all 
marked  with  white  I  shall  be  glad  to  have 
them  do  so. 

I  am  greatly  interested  in  all  that  I  read 
in  the  Poultry  Keeper,  illustrations  of 
houses  and  runs,  nests  and  feeding,  and 
watering  arrangements.  I  have  a  scheme 
for  a  nest  that  I  think  is  ahead  of  anythiug 
I  have  seen.  The  nest  is  in  a  box,  and  is  so 
arranged  that  when  a  hen  goes  on  she  shuts 
the  door  behind  her,  shutting  herself  in  aud 
all  others  out.  She  then  has  the  nest  to 
herself,  everything  is  quiet,  and  "no  others 
need  apply"  till  she  is  ready  to  leave,  when 
the  door  opens  and  she  walks  out,  leaving 
the  nest  ready  for  another  occupant.  It  is 
especially  desirable  for  sitting  hens, as  there 
is  no  possibility  of  doubling  up  in  the  nest, 
with  the  attendant  quarreling  and  smash- 
ing of  eggs. 

I  hope  you  will  keep  hammering  away  on 
that  "Ten  cent  Standard"  matter  until  we 
get  them.  I  want  one  for  Brown  Leghorns 
right  now,  for  I  am  anxious  to  find  out  how 
many  of  my  half  white  chickens  I  can 
claim  as  pure  breeds.  Sometime  I  think  I 
will  write  you  what  I  know  about  raising 
ducks,  but  will  close  for  this  time.  Success 
to  The  Poultry-  Keeper. 

[Brown  Leghorn  chicks  often  show  white 
which  passes  away  as  the  chicks  reach  ma- 
turity.  Nearly  all  flocks  have  it. — Ed.] 


A  LARGE  BROILER  PLANT. 

ISAAC  M.  TAYLOR,  MARTINS B ORG,  PA. 

I  notice  in  the  August  issue  of  the  POUL- 
TRY. Keeper  that  you  want  to  hear  from 
parties  who  have  raised  one  or  more  thous- 
ands of  chicks  this  season.  Well,  I  have 
never  written  an  article  on  the  subject  yet, 
but  the  fact  is  I  am  no  scholar.  I  can  raise 
chicks,  and  have  since  the  first  of  March, 
raised  2,3S0  chicks.  I  ship  from  eight  to 
ten  dozens  per  week,  and  get  a  good  price 
for  them.  You  might  think  this  too  good, 
but  all  the  business  men  around  here  have 
been  to  see  my  ranch  and  seen  the  chicks 
too.  I  never  allow  any  gapes  in  my  yards. 
I  am  master  of  that,  so  as  to  prevent  it. 
They  are  hatched  in  incubators,  and  raised 
in  brooders .  I  make  my  own  brooders, 
and  have  never  seen  or  read  of  any  that  are 
like  them,  but  I  make  none  for  sale.  I 
have  no  cuts  of  them,  or  I  would  send  you 
them.  They  are  hot  water  brooders,  top 
heat,  and  it  is  the  brooder  to  keep  them 
from  crowding,  but  I  worked  a  long  time 
till  I  struck  a  good  one.  The  brood  house 
is  100  feet  long  by  16  feet  wide.  There  are 
twelve  pens.  In  the  morning  the  windows 
are  hoisted  four  inches,  aud  they  can  run 
out  in  the  outside  pens ;  they  run  in  and 
out  till  the  windows  are  closed,  which  is 
just  before  sunset.  As  soon  as  they  are 
somewhat  feathered  they  go  to  different 
quarters.  1  am  raising  Buff  Leghorns, 
Plymouth  Rocks  and  White  Wyandottes. 
I  have  also  hatched  one  incubator  full  of 
duck  eggs,  and  got  107  fine,  lively  ducklings 
out  ofT60  eggs.  I  have  been  having  very 
good  hatches  from  early  spring  until  about 
the  middle  of  July.  It  run  as  high  as 
ninety  per  cent.  Just  now  it  runs  as  low 
as  sixty  per  cent.through  the  hot  weather.  I 
feed  the  young  chicks  mostly  on  oatmeal  and 
bread.  The  bread  is  made  of  one-half  wheat 
flour,  one-fourth  oats,  (ground  fine  aud  then 
the  hulls  sifted  out),  and  one-fourth  coarse 
bran.  I  found  that  in  warm  weather  they 
cannot  digest  it,  and  will  have  bowel 
trouble,  if  fed  on  too  much  cracked  corn, 
wheat,  or  millet  seed,  but  the  millet  is  good 
for  them  in  cool  weather.  The  thing  in  a 
nut  shell  is  a  good  brooder,  where  they 
have  the  chance  to  hunt  their  own  degree  of 
heat.  You  never  need  a  thermometer  in 
the  brooder  but  just  plenty  of  heat.  Turn 
on  the  heat  heavy  just  before  they  go  in  to 
sleep,  and  then  you  will  see  them  squatting 
down  all  along  the  front  of  the  brooder.  If 
it  gets  cooler  in  the  night  they  will  work 
back. 


BROODINESS— CONTROLLING  THE  SEX. 

E.  E.  COOLEY,  LEBANON,  KAN. 

In  regard  to  the  "fat  hen  broodiness"  1 
will  state  my  observation,  experience  and 
opinion.  I  desired  to  have  early  brooders, 
(Feb.)  and  read  a  receipt  to  make  hens 
broodv,  which  was  to  shut  them  up,  and 
feed  of  evenings  very  lightly ;  after  seven 
days  liberate,  and  then  feed  well,  and  seven 
days  after  liberation  they  would  become 
broody.  1  tried  it  and  failed.  I  wrote  to 
Farm  Poultry,  told  them  about  it,  and 
they  claimed  if  pullets  were  hatched  early, 
and  laved  earlv,  they  would  set  early.  I 
have  several  Plvmouth  Rock  hens  which 
layed  some  last  fall  and  in  December,  and 
layed  fair  this  spring.  They  have  been  very 
fat  all  the  season,  and  are  fat  and  lazy,  and 
laying  some  now.  These  have  not  offered 
to  sit  yet,  though  all  my  sitters  were  in 
good  condition,  and  some  very  fat  when 
they  became  broody,  except  one  which  is  a 
small  hen  and  a  great  worker.     She  com- 
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menced  sitting  March  15th.  I  think  she 
was  the  thinest,  hardest  worker,  and  liest 
layer  I  had,  and  the  first  to  set.  1  set  her 
two  months  straight.  She  raised  a  flock  of 
chicks  and  became  broody,  thinner  than 
ever,  set  about  three  days  and  quit,  and 
went  to  "work"  and  laying.  She  has  con- 
cluded to  set  again.  I  mention  this  as  a 
rare  except  ion.  I  believe  it  is  her  desire  to 
raise  chicks.  I  think  this  faculty  is  inher- 
ited in  animals  as  well  as  with  man,  and 
with  as  much  variation.  It  also  is  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  a  flock  of  hens  kept, 
laying  and  working,  if  fattened,  would 
stimulate  broodiness.  I  believe  f.  have 
heard  a  story  about  oysters  and  eggs.  I 
think  there  is  something  in  "controlling  the 
sex  at  will,"  which  is  not  fully  understood. 
I  notice  whole  families  of  boys,  in  others 
the  reverse  is  true  ;  some  mares  raise  only 
one  sex  of  colts,  cows  one  of  calves,  and  we 
are  told  that  there  is  a  cause  for  every 
effect  in  this  world  and  that  "there  is  no 
exceptions  to  nature's  laws"  without 
"cause."  Now,  if  we  could  discover  the 
cause  I  believe  we  might  make  practical 
and  beneficial  results  follow  it. 


SOME  POINTS  ON  CAPONS. 

W.  W.   REAM,  NORTH   MANCHESTER,  IND. 

I  have  read  every  number  of  the  Poul- 
try Keeper  for  more  than  seven  years, 
and  believe  it  to  be  the  best  poultry  paper 
published.  I  owe  a  large  share  of  my  suc- 
cess to  its  teachings.  It  has  stimulated  a 
desire  that  I  have  long  cherished,  to  learn 
all  that  I  possibly  can  about  the  different 
brunches  of  the  poultry  industry.  I  have 
learued  some  things  by  experience,  which 
is  a  good  teacher.  Among  other  things  ! 
have  learued  what  causes  capons  to  bloat. 
Perhaps  many  others  have  learned  the  same 
but  I  have  seen  nothing  of  it  in  the  napers 
In  the  August  Poultry  Keeper,  18!U,page 
7(1,  Mr.  M.  J.  Buudy,  Santa  Ana,  Cal.,  asks 
the  question,  "What  is  the  cause  of  capons 
bloating,  and  how  should  they  be  treated?" 
You  reply,  "The  cause  is  inflammation, due 
to  some  error  made."  Now,  I  think  the 
only  error  in  this  ease  is  in  your  reply, 
which  is  all  error,  as  I  shall  attempt  to 
show,  not  for  the  sake  of  a  controversy, but 
for  the  benefit  of  capon  raisers.  Each  ca- 
ponizercan  prove  my  assertion  in  this  way. 
Caponize  a  cockerel  in  the  usual  way,  leav- 
ing the  incision  between  the  ribs  open,  but 
sew  up  the  opening  in  the  skin,  so  it  will  be 
air-tight.  Then  place  the  chick  on  its  feet, 
and  hold  it  by  one  wing,  or  otherwise,  so 
it  will  struggle,  and  exert  itself  to  get 
away,  should  it  struggle  vigorously  it 
will  not  be  three  minutes  until  it  is 
"bloated"  as  tight  as  they  usually  get. 

Now,  it  is  less  than  five  minutes  since  the 
chick  wan  placed  on  the  operating  table,  and 
there  cannot  possibly  be  any  inflammation. 
The  bloating  is  nothing  more  or  less  than 
air  passed  out  from  the  abdominal  cavity 
through  the  opening  between  the  ribs, 
where  it  is  arrested  by  the  skin,  and  held 
between  the  skin  and  the  body  of  the  chick. 

The  internal  arrangements  of  fowls  are 
quite  different  from  mammals.  At  each 
inhalation  of  the  fowl  it  passes  air  into  the 
abdominal  cavity.  Just  how  it  does  this  I 
am  not  prepared  to  say,  but  this  is  how  I 
know  it  gets  there.  When  the  incision  is 
made  for  caponizing,  and  before  the  specu- 
lum or  spreader  is  placed  in  position,  if  the 
chick  attempts  to  emit  its  cries  of  distress, 
at  each  effort  the  air  will  pass  out  through 
the  opening,  with  a  sound  similar  to  that 
produced  by  a  persou  pulling  out  small 
quantities  of  air  from  the  mouth  between 
lightly  closed,  moist  lips.  A  single  demon- 
stration will  convince  any  one  beyond  a 
doubt.  This  being  the  case,  you  would 
likely  ask,  "Why  do  not  all  chicks  canon- 
ized bloat  alike?"  Simply  because  all 
chicks  are  not  alike  in  formation  or  dispo- 
sition. Some  chicks  are  very  long  in  the 
back  and  some  are  very  short,  with  all 
grades  between.  The  short  backs  are  the 
worst  bloaters.  Because  in  the  short, 
blocky  built  chick  the  large  muscle  extend- 
ing from  the  back  to  the  thigh  (I  do  not 
know  its  name)  comes  forward  sufficiently 
to  cover  the  incision  between  the  ribs  and 
acts  as  a  valve,  allowing  the  air  to  pass 
out,  but  preventing  its  return,  and  as  soon 
as  the  opening  in  the  skin  is  closed  (which 
will  be  in  about  twenty-four  hours)  the 
bloating  is  liable  to  begin.  In  the  long 
back  variety  the  ribs  do  not  extend  back 
far  enough  to  allow  this  muscle  to  cover 
the  opening,  and  as  there  is  nothing  to  pre- 
vent the  return  of  the  air,  the  contraction 
of  the  skin  forces  the  air  back  into  the  abt 
dominal  cavity  and  it  returns  the  way  it 
came,  and  there  is  no  bloating.  Those 
short-backed  chicks  do  not  always  bloat. 
Should  he  feel  sufficiently  sore  to  preven- 
him  running  about. if  hesfts  around  quietly 
8nd  does  not  attempt  to  use  his  vocal  or- 
gans, he  will  not  bloat.  It  is  violent  exer- 
cise, and  using  the  voice,  that  forces  the  air 
through  the  opeuing. 

Too  many  freshly  caponized  chicks 
should  not  be  left  together,  as  they  are  sure 
to  crowd  into  a  corner  at  roosting  time, 
and  in  their  struggles  to  secure  a  more 
comfortable  position,  or  to  get  out  when 
too  warm,  they  will  "pump  themselve>  lull 
of  wind."  This  wind  should  not  be  let  out 
oftener  than  once  in  three  days.  When 
the  skin  on  the  side  is  fully  distended  with 
air  it  creates  a  pressure  on  this  large  mus- 
cle spoken  of,  and  prevents  the  passage  of 
more  air  through  the  opening  to  irritate 
and  prevent  the  healing  process. 

If  you  wish  to  caponize  so  thev  will  not 
bloat  proceed  in  this  way:  Take  the  small- 
est size  cat  gut  violin  string,  soak  until 


soft  in  water  containing  one  -  teaspoonful 
of  carbolic  acid  to  the  quart,  then  use  it  in 
a  curved  needle,  and  when  you  have  done 
the  operation  pass  this  string  around  the 
two  ribs  between  which  is  the  opening  and 
draw  them  tight  together  and  tie.  This 
strinff,  being  animal  product,  will  be  com- 
pletely absorbed  by  the  tissues,  and  will 
leave  no  mark.  Then  takeone  stitch  in  the 
skin  with  thread.  If  this  is  skillfully  done 
not  one  in  a  million  will  bloat,  even  if  they 
should  become  inflamed.  I  do  not  think  it 
advisable  to  caponize  in  this  way.  It  is  too 
expensive.  The  bloating  does  not  hurt,  the 
chick  unless  it  is  very  bad  and  allowed  to 
remain  too  long,  when  it  may  induce  in- 
flammation and  result  in  a  serious  sore. 

I  use  no  cosmolinc,  or  other  greasy  sub- 
stance, in  caponizing.  Simply  cold  water 
with  carbolic  acid  at  the  rale  of  one  tea- 
spoonful  to  the  quart.  Cleanse  the  side 
thoroughly  with  a  sponge  in  this  solution 
before  making  the  incision,  and  use  the 
same  on  the  wound.and  they  will  heal  very 
readily.  Out  of  over  three  thousand 
treated  by  myself  last  season  only  one 
failed  to  ileal  in  a  very  reasonable  time. 
The  foregoing  is  not  theory  ;  it  is  learned 
from  actual  experience,  and  if  you  see  fit 
to  publish  it  will  you  please  kindly  edit  it 
before  printing?  (But  not  as  Pierce  did  t  he 
Standard. )  I  know  I  am  entirely  incom- 
petent to  write  for  publication,  but  1  think 
it  is  every  person's  duty,  if  they  find  out 
anything  that  will  benefit  the  fraternity  of 
poultry  raisers,  to  let  it  be  known.  1  feel 
sure  our  good  editors  will  put  the  matter 
in  readable  form. 

[We  give  a  "vote  of  thanks"  to  Mr. 
Beam,  not  only  for  his  excellent  article 
(which  required  no  editing),  but  also  for 
correcting  the  editor.  As  Mr.  Ream  is  a 
breeder  of  several  varieties  (owning  the 
First  National  Poultry  Yards),  and  is  a 
practical  caponizer,  we  value  his  advice  in 
the  above  letter  very  highly,  as  he  not  only 
expresses  himself  in  language  that  is  well 
understood  but  also  gives  some  original 
ideas  which  are  very  valuable.— Ed.] 
 •  

HOW  TO  GET  RID  OF  MITES. 

J.  A.  BOWEN,  GALLATIN,  MO. 

Take  two  scantlings,  2x4,  and  nail  strips 
across  them  two  feet  apart,  the  strips  beiug 
one  and  one-half  inches  wide.  Whitewash 
the  under  side,  and  with  the  whitewash 
mix  a  little  coal  oil.  Then  swing  the  roosts 
to  the  rafters  by  four  wires.  Next,  take  a 
paint  made  of  coal  oil  and  crude  carbolic 
acid,  mixed  in  grease,  and  paint  the  top  of 
the  roosts.  Leave  two  of  the  strips  longer 
than  the  others,  and  drive  a  nail  in  the  end 
to  rest  against  the  wall,  so  the  roosts  will 
not  swing.  Examine  the  roosts  every 
morning,  and  put  coal  oil  on  all  the  mites 
you  see.  Paint  the  tops  of  the  roosts  every 
foutth  evening  for  three  weeks. 

REFORM  AND  FACTS. 

GEO.  H.  STARRING,   RICEVILLE,  IOWA. 

Allow  me  to  write  a  word  of  reform  that 
is  very  much  needed.  I  like  the  Poultry 
Keeper.  It  is  surely  a  No.  1  poultry 
journal.  If  all  correspondents  will  be 
more  careful  when  they  write  it  will  make 
the  journal  more  useful.  When  I  read  the 
journal  I  want  light  on  poultry  keeping, 
but  how  many  good  articles  are  ruined  be- 
cause the  much  needed  information  is  left 
out. 

I  would  like  to  know  how  to  feed  chicks 
and  hens,  and  have  searched,  but  searched 
in  vain,  for  the  needed  information  from 
the  various  writers,  because  the  very 
knowledge  I  needed  had  been  left  out. 

Three  things  should  be  given  by  every 
writer  on  poultry  raising,  the  kind  or 
breed,  the  location,  and  wnether  poultry 
is  running  at  large  or  confined. 

When  these  items  are  left  out  you  are 
left  to  guess,  and  conjectures  do  not  make 
safe  rules.  The  last  number  of  the  Poul- 
try Keeper  had  several  articles  on  my 
needs,  but  they  left  me  in  the  dark  because 
I  could  not  tell  whether  the  writers  lived 
in  a  warm  or  a  cold  climate;  whether  their 
fowls  ran  at  large  or  were  confined,  and 
whether  the  breed  was  heavy  Asiatics  or 
Light  European.  These  items  make  a  big 
difference  in  poultry  culture.  I  would 
like  to  ask  where  poultry  writers  find  their 
large  figures  when  setting  forth  the  profits 
in  the  poultry  business?  I  read  these  big 
figures,  and  then  read  the  papers  giving 
the  market  reports,  from  those  localities, 
and  I  find  big  differences.  These  large  fig- 
ures lead  people  astray.  One  young  man 
went  into  the  business  after  seeing  these 
enormous  profits,  "eggs  selling  at  thirty 
and  forty  cents  a  dozen,"  but  when  his 
products  reached  the  markets  eggs  sold  for 
ten  cents  per  dozen.  Big  reports  told  him 
of  forty  or  fifty  cents  per  pound  for  broil- 
ers, but  his  stock  brought  him  twelve  or 
fifteen  cents  per  pound.  He  buried  his 
capital  and  left  the  business  in  disgust. 

Too  many  poultry  writers  deal  with  fic- 
tion, or  they  do  not  tell  it  all.  If  there  is 
any  business  that  needs  careful  study,  and 
slow  movements  on  entering,  poultry  keep- 
ingis  that  business.  No  man  must  "believe 
all  that  he  reads  or  all  that  he  hears.  Let 
me  close  by  repeating  the  points  needing 
emphasis.  Let  poultry  writers,  giving 
their  experience,  be  sure  to  give  the  breeds 
they  keep,  their  location,  whether  their 
fowls  have  free  range  or  not,  and  be  sure 
and  tell  the  truth  about  your  profits. 


PU7E  BREEDS  BEST. 

MRS .  W.W.  SPALDING,  MEDKORD,  OREGON. 

The  Old  "Mossbacks"  are  not  well  posted 
in  the  chicken  business.  They  say  a 
chicken  is  a  chicken.  All  the  same  they 
come  around  to  trade  eggs  for  setting  from 
my  valuable  fowls.  These  pai  ties  had  all 
of  tifiy  hens  getting  two  or  three  eggs  per 
day,  whilst  my  thirty  Brown  Leghorns 
were  giving  me  eighteen  to  twenty  eggs 
per  day.  1  think  the  Brown  Leghorns 
can't  be  beat  as  egg  producers,  but  for 
broilers  the  larger  breeds,  or  (James,  should 
be  kept. 

Mr.  P.  J.  Grubcr,  St,  Cloud,  .Minn.,  in 
the  .March  number,  wrote  a  true  thing. 
His  experience  is  much  Like  mine  in  trying 
to  get  some  good  blooded  chicks.  It  is  not 
half  known  only  by  those  who  get  beat.  We 
tried  to  get  some  Black  Miuorcas.  but  got 
a  setting  of  all  rotten  eggs.  We  also  got 
two  blue-legged  Plymouth  Bucks  from 
same  dealer.  I  could  give  you  the  name 
ami  address,  but  will  only  say  they  never 
make  anything  by  unjust  dealing  when 
they  get  an  order  from  Oiegon,  to  send 
eggs  that  will  never  hatch,  because  there 
are  lots  of  Eastern  people  here  who  would 
gladly  send  if  they  knew  a  dealer  who 
would  send  honest  eggs.  When  we  pay 
three  dollars  for  thirteen  eggs  we  like  to 
see  something  come  out  of  the  shells  in- 
stead of  throwing  our  money  away  on  rot- 
ten eggs.  Now,  don't  say  we  don't  know 
how  to  manage  the  hen,  for  we  were 
brought  up  to  the  business  from  childhood, 
as  we  lived  near  a  large  Eastern  city  when; 
chickens  and  eggs  brought  good  prices.  We 
raised  the  Light  Brahnias  anU  they  were 
good  winter  layers  as  well  as  excellent 
broilers.  I  have  always  been  very  lucky 
in  raising  fowls.  Some  say  the  Leghorns 
are  wild.  Mine  are  not ;  they  come  up  and 
eat  out  of  my  hand.  We  feed  bran  and 
shorts,  hot  mess  for  morning,  and  wheat 
about  four  o'clock.  They  are  excellent 
time  keepers,  have  free  range,  plenty  of 
pure  spring  water  and  shade. 

HOW  TO  BUY  AN  INCUBATOR. 

W.  M.  RA-ND,  FRANKLIN,  IND. 

Now  is  the  time  to  meditate  over  what 
has  been  done  and  to  premeditate  what  one 
intends  to  do. 

I  dare  say  not  every  one  that  has  made 
an  attempt  with  his  incubator  the  past  sea- 
son has  succeeded,  simply  because  he  was 
on  the  wrong  track  and  had  a  very  poor 
incubator.  Buying  a  good  incubator  is  a 
little  like  buying  a  prize  ticket  in  a  lottery, 
that  is  very  certain,  all  know  that  have 
tried  it.  Not  everything  that  has  a  hole  to 
put  eggs  in,  and  lamp  tied  to  it,  is  an  incu- 
bator, yet  they  are  advertised  as  such  and 
many  are  deceived,  but  after  a  trial  they 
make  a  failure  and  condemn  the  artificial 
business.  A  great  many  buy  all  cheap  ma- 
chines, because  they  are  purely  cussed,  and 
want  to  save  money.  Others  buy  cheap  be- 
cause they  have  not  the  means  to  do  other- 
wise. 

My  experience  has  been  that  if  chickens 
are  not  hatched  j  us  t  so  they  will  die  in  spite 
of  any  system  of  brooding  one  may  use.  I 
don't  mean  by  this  that  chickens  properly 
hatched  will  live  under  any  circumstances. 
The  chances  are  against  all.  The  surest 
way  is  to  commence  light  if  you  wish  to 
succeed  at  all. 

Beginners  mostly  make  mistakes  owing 
to  deceptive  circulars  they  receive,  and  be- 
come confused  from  gorgeous  displays  only 
made  on  paper  and  net  in  the  machines 
they  receive.  Eor  all  this  these  fellows 
are  allowed  to  exist.  It  won't  do  to  pub- 
licly expose  them,  for  they  keep  a  paid  up 
advertisement,  so  it  can't  be  helped.  I 
think  a  good  plan  would  be  this.  Suppose 
one  has  been  a  fireman  for  a  number  of 
years,  and  at  last  has  been  promoted  to  take 
out  an  engine.  Say  he  has  no  watch.  The 
first  thing  he  does  is  to  get  one.  Does  he 
go  to  a  pawn  shop  and  buy  a  three  dollar 
watch  ?  No,  not  very  much.  He  ireu- 
erally  goes  to  some  old  engineer  that  "has 
been  on  the  road  for  a  long  time,  and  ask 
him  what  kind  of  a  watch  he  has.  He 
don't  ask  the  price  but  the  kind,  and  says, 
'•I  will  get  the  same  kind."  Now,  all  the 
difference  in  a  good  time  piece  und  an  incu- 
bator is  an  engineer's  time  piece  is  a  matter 
of  life  and  death,  while  an  incubator  is  a 
double  header.  It  is  more  of  a  matter  of 
dollars  and  cents  and  a  matter  of  sure 
death  most  any  time,  and  total  wreck  every 
now  and  then  without  much  ceremony. 

Now,  the  surest  way  to  success  is  to  do 
as  the  young  engineer  did— ask  the  advice 
of  some  who  have  a  paid  up  policy  of  ex- 
perience. 

The  first  machine  I  purchased  was  not  a 
cheap  machine  but  was  an  entire  failure. 
After  a  year's  trial,  and  no  success,  the 
maker  acknowledged  the  machiue  was 
wrong,  and  advised  me  to  return  it  and  he 
would  send  a  new  one.  Instead  of  return- 
ing a  new  one  he  patched  up  the  old  one 
and  returned  it,  which  was  no  better  than 
at  first.  Now  it  won't  do  to  publish  such 
fellows  for  it  would  hurt  their  feelings.  I 
simply  sat  down  and  wrote  to  men  who 
were  successful  in  the  business  and  asked 
what  machines  they  were  using. 

These  succes.-ful  men  have  had  worthless 
machines,  and  those  who  succeed  best  and 
invest  large  sums  of  money  must  not  count 
on  clatter  traps.  Take  such  men  as  S.  B. 
Wilcox,  Moriches,  L.  I.,  and  A.  J  Hallock, 
Speonk,  L.  L  They  do  not  count  on  a  clat- 
ter trap  of  a  machine,  but  thev  have  the 
very  best  machines  made,  and  do  not  stop 
to  count  the  dollars  and  cents  as  they  come 


in,  but  Just  shovel  them  up.  Now,  if  you 
want  to  succeed.just  use  the  same  machines 
that  these  fellows  do  that  shovel  the  dol- 
lars up  as  they  come  in. 


WEIGHT  OF  PURE  BRED  CHICKS. 

E.  J   SHERIDAN,  LUVERNE,  MINN. 

In  August  issue  of  the  Poultry  Keeper 
Mrs.  Prank  Sanders,  of  Birmingham,  Ala., 
mentions  the  fact  that  she  had  raised  chicks 
oi  mixed  Coehm  stock  that  dressed  two 
and  one-fourth  pounds  each  at  four  months 
obi.  The  editor  remarked  that  those 
weights  were  good,  and  perhaps  I  le  v  were 
for  chicks  that  were  not  thoroughbred,  but 
they  certainly  will  not  bear  comparison 
with  the  weight  of  well-bred  stock.  I  have 
killed  several  thoroughbred  l.angshan 
cockerels  that  were  unfit  for  breeding,  on 
account  of  being  deficient  in  points,  that 
dressed  from  two  pounds  and  fifteen  ounces 
to  three  pounds  and  nine  ounces  each,  that 
ranged  from  thirteen  to  fifteen  weeks  of 
age.  Those  chicks  were  not  whal  Is  termed 
forced.  They  had  free  range,  as  have  all 
my  Chicks,  lint  the  range  supplied  very  lit- 
tle lood.  My  chicks  are  kept  tree  from 
lice,  their  houses  and  coops  are  kept  clean 
and  wholesome,  and  they  are  always  sup- 
plied with  clean  fresh  water  and  plenty  of 
good  sharp  grit,  and  are  given  a  variety  of 
food.  After  they  are  a  couple  of  weeks 
old  they  are  fed  oats,  wljeat,  corn, 
barley  and  millet  seed  as  whole  grain.  All 
ot  those  same  grains  are  , nixed  together 
and  ground  ;  this  ground  feed  is  mixed  up 
with  sweet  milk  at.  first,  then  after  a  few 
days  of  that  diet,  in  conjunction  with  what 
whole giain  they  will  cat ,  and  ot  her  food, 
then  part  water  is  used  with  the  milk;  as 
B(  on  is  the  chicks  are  old  enough  the  sour 
in  k  'eplaces  the  sweet.  Cooked  meat,, 
eh  ppe  or  cut  fine,  is  mixed  with  their 
gn,  nd  feed  mess  once  a  day,  until  the 
chic  sac  from  eight  to  nine  weeks  of  age, 
using  „o  meat  excepting  beef  or  veal  for 
this  purpose— such  pieces  as  are  sold  by 
most  butchers  at  from  one  to  four  cents 
per  pound.  A  twelve  to  fifteen  pound 
beef's  liver  can  usually  be  had  for  from  fif- 
teen to  twenty-five  cents  each.  Fresh  cut 
bone  and  meat  is  fed  once  a  week.  Bread 
made  of  the  ground  feed,  wet  up  with  sour 
milk  and  raised  with  soda,  with  a  few  eggs 
mixed  into  the  batter,  is  baked  and  fed  for 
the  chicks' breakfast ;  whole  grain  for  din- 
ner and  the  mixed  mess  for  supper. 

Specked  apples,  or  damaged  fvuit  and 
vegetables  are  gathered  up  from  the  provi- 
sion stores,  the  proprietors  being  usually 
more  than  thankful  to  any  one  for  carrying 
this  stuff  away.  It  can  be  sorted  over  and 
all  the  best  of  it  can  be  added  to  the  little 
chicks'  mixed  feed.  I  add  from  live  to 
twenty  pounds  of  this  green  stuff  to  each 
hundred  of  the  mixed  up  mess,  the  amount 
used  depending  on  the  age  of  the  chicks. 
I  never  feed  my  chicks  so  much  but  that 
they  are  constantly  searching  for  grass,  in- 
sects, etc.,  on  the  range.  The  above  plan 
has  given  me  good  results ;  healthv,  hardy 
chicks  of  good  growth.  A  good  breed,  good 
specimens  of  that  breed,  good  food,  good 
care,  good  houses  and  coops,  and  last  but 
most  particularly,  a  good  poultryman  are 
all  essentials  of  success. 


LEGHORN  EGGS. 

C.  O.  DINGMAN,  JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 

As  your  paper  discusses  all  manner  of 
questions  from  a  breeder's  standpoint,  there 
are  some  that  I  would  like  to  call  your  at- 
tention to  as  a  dealer  in  eggs.  1  have  seen 
all  kinds,  good,  bad  and  indifferent,  large 
and  small,  but  it  seems  an  impossibility  to 
get  an  egg  that  is  ideally  perfeet.  The 
White  Leghorn  egg  is  , in  preference  in  this 
vicinity  at  present,  but  breeders  must  look 
to  their  eggs  more  if  they  wish  to  hold  the 
advantage  they  now  possess,  for  the  eggs  of 
the  White  Leghorn,  as  a  rule,  are  inclined 
to  be  thin  shelled  and  watery  whites,  a  lit- 
tle under  the  average  in  size,  and  soon  de- 
teriorating in  quality.  The  yolks  sooner  ad- 
here to  the  shells,  and  once  this  occurs  de- 
cay commences.  The  reasons  for  the  pres- 
ent preference  for  Leghorn  eggs  is  mainly 
the  looks  of  the  shells  when  boiled  and 
served  on  a  fancy  table,  and  as  a  matter  of 
fashion  it  soon  spread.  Then  there  are 
those  that  take  an  egg  in  milk  or  wine  every 
morning,  and  they  choose  the  Leghorn  for 
its  insipid,  tasteless  white.  In  fact  the 
whole  egg  has  not  much  taste. 

In  Boston  the  preference  is  decidedly  for 
the  large  Brown  eggs  and  I  would  not  be  at 
all  surprised  should  the  fashion  soon  take 
a  turn  in  the  New  York  market,  for  the 
quantities  of  inferior  Leghorn  eggs,  and 
other  bleached  eggs,  in  imitation  of  Leg- 
horn, have  done  a  great  deal  to  bring  about 
a  change  of  sentiment,  and  already  there 
are  a  great  many  who  prefer  the  Brown 
egg.  If  breeders  would  look  to  securing 
size  and  consistency,  as  well  as  number,  it 
would  be  to  their  advantage  as  well  as  to 
the  advantage  of  all  concerned.  Eggs 
should  not  be  lighter  than  eight  to  the 
pound. 


SITTERS  AND  LAYERS. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  darker  the  eggs 
from  hens  the  better  such  hens  serve  as  sit- 
ters ;  or,  in  other  words,  a  sitting  hen  lays 
dark  eggs  and  a  non-sitter  white  eggs. 
This  rule  does  not  hold  in  all  cases,  for  the 
Games  lay  white  eggs,  and  they  are  persist- 
ent sitters,  but  none  of  the  non-sitting 
breeds  lay  dark  eggs.  The  Cochin  and 
Brahma  perhaps  have  more  inclination  to- 
sit  than  other  breeds,  and  they  lay  eggs  of 
verv  dark  color,  especially  the  Cochins. 
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In  This  "  Experience  Meeting 
the  Editor  Listens  and  Learns. 


Preventing  Picking  by  Chicks. — We  like 
your  paper  so  much  and  are  sorry  we  did 
not  have  it  sooner.  This  is  our  fifth  year 
of  poultry  raising,  that  is,  artificially,  but 
we  have  kept  chicks  for  twenty-two  years. 
This  is  my  first  trial  of  hot  water  brooder. 
I  use  the  Prairie  State.  Please  tell  the 
man  that  had  trouble  with  his  chickens 
picking  each  other  that  my  remedy,  though 
too  late,  will  do  for  next  year.  We  tied  a 
long  (say  one  and  one-half  feet)  red  string 
around  one  leg.  He  soon  became  the  cen- 
ter of  attraction  himself,  and  in  trying  to 
get  away  forgot  to  pick  his  neighbor.  They 
were  all  peaceable  till  my  little  girl  threw 
them  some  angle  worms.  I  had  cooked 
the  meat  for  them,  but  the  worms  made 
them  fight.—  B.  H.  Taylor,  Harlem. 

Done  With  Mixed  Kinds. — I  have  been  read- 
ing in  the  Poultry  Keeper  about  having 
mixed  chickens,  and  I  have  got  through 
"keeping  them.  I  have  got  fifty  Barred  Ply- 
mouth Rocks  and  they  are  the  finest  birds 
that  any  one  would  like  to  look  at.  I  built 
a  brooder  to  set  my  hens  in  so  that  the  lay- 
ing hens  would  not  bother  the  sitting  hens. 
Then  I  have  a  new  hen  house,  built  on  the 
west  end,  and  a  door  that  will  open  into 
the  brooder,  so  they  will  be  in  out  of  the 
storm.  There  is  a  large  window  in  the 
south  end  so  the  sun  can  shine  in,  and 
there  is  a  duck  house  on  the  east  side,  and 
a  door  opens  into  the  brooder,  so  the  three 
buildings  can  all  be  in  one  and  they  won't 
have  to  go  out  in  the  snow. — E.  Carl,  Par- 
nell,  Mich. 

Grating  Fowls. — Texas  has  a  State  Associ- 
ation. Mr.  H.  B.  Savage  is  president,  and 
the  secretary  is  Mr.  J.  G.  McReynolds.  It 
will  hold  its  annual  show  at  the  Dallas 
State  Pair  the  24th  of  October.  I  will  have 
an  exhibit  at  the  Pair.  I  noticed  a  letter 
from  Mr.  E.  J.  Bull  in  August  Poultry 
Keeper  asking  about  crating  poultry  to  go 
a  long  distance.  Now  they  were  my  fowls 
and  I  can  say  that  Mr.  Bull  shipped  fifty- 
one  pullets  in  three  crates,  and  they  came 
in  fine  shape,  not  losing  one  bird,  and  just 
as  fresh  and  as  fine  a  lot  of  Plymouth 
Bocks  as  I  ever  saw.  Thanks  to  Mr.  E.  J. 
Bull,  of  Yellow  Springs,  Ohio,  who  has  a 
large  egg  farm,  and  will  treat  you  all  right. 
His  ad.  was  in  the  Poultry  Keeper, 
where  I  saw  it.  I  will  send  ad.  for  Octo- 
ber. You  can  put  this  in  the  Poultry 
Keeper  if  you  find  room.  For  a  poultry 
paper  give  me  the  Poultry  Keeper. — A. 
G.  Fowler,  Hundley,  Texas. 

Bone  Cutter. — Some  of  the  readers  of  the 
Poultry  Keeper  may  not  be  aware  of  the 
fact  that,  for  cutting  up  green  bones  and 
meat  for  hens,  a  good  sharp  axe  is  far  ahead 
of  any  cheap  bone  mill  on  the  market,  at 
least  any  that  I  have  seen.  With  a  good 
hard  wood  block  and  a  shaip  axe,  one  that 
has  never  tried  it  will  be  surprised  at  the 
amount  of  bone  and  meat  that  can  be  cut 
up  in  a  few  minutes. — A.  P.  Allen,  Mead- 
mile,  Pa. 

The  Boy's  Opinion. — I  am  a  boy,  fifteen 
years  of  age,  and  have  been  raising  Black 
Langshan  chickens,  but  as  we  moved  I 
sold  out,  and  now  I  feel  so  lonesome  with- 
out my  chickens  that  I  don't  know  what  to 
do.  I  am  going  to  rave  some  White  Wyan- 
dottes.  I  am  a  subsc/iber  to  the  Poultry 
Kjseper  and  always  read  it  clear  through 
as  soon  as  I  get  it  and  think  it  is  the  best 
paper  goiug  I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  the 
ten  cent  Standards.  You  can  count  me  a 
subscriber  to  your  paper  from  this  on. — 
Clarence  Oldham,  Le  Mars,  Iowa, 

Carries  Them  in  His  Pocket.— It  seems  as 
though  the  more  I  read  about  poultry  the 
more  I  want  to  read.  I  carry  the  Poultry 
Keeper  in  my  pocket  so  if  I  am  out  and 
happen  to  have  a  few  moments'  time,  I  am 
reading.  I  love  to  read  what  oth  vsare  do- 
ing. I  have  never  sent  in  my  experience 
yet.  I  have  had  a  good  deal  of  up-hill  busi- 
ness, but  when  I  get  to  thinking  about  it  I 
am  doing  about  as  well  as  could  be  ex- 
pected. I  have  sixteen  hens  that  are 
moulting,  and  I  am  getting  eight  to  ten 
eggs  a  day. — C.  V.  tiliers,  Logan,  O. 

It  Settled  the  Hornets. — A  colony  of  horn- 
ets,cross  of  the  Shanghai  and  \\  hiie  Brahma 
breeds,  established  tnemselves  under  the 
cornice  of  one  of  my  chickeu  houses  and  the 
way  they  blustered  about  as  they  came  off 
the  nests,  one  might  suppose  they  were 
'■sitting.'"  They  told  me  plainly  enough 
that  if  I  came  around  there  slamming  doors 
and  otherwise  disturbing  their  repose,  they 
would  give  me  a  hypodermic  treatment 
that  I  would  not  relish.  Here  was  a  case 
that  required  caution  aud  meditation.  Fin- 
ally, one  eveniug,  after  they  had  gone  to 
sleep  I  quietly  suspended  directly  under 
the  nest  a  tin  cup  containing  a  pint  of  kero- 
sene. On  investigating  the  next  day  I 
found  the  hornets  had  changed  to  sardines. 
— S.  S.  Barrie,  Mont  Vale,  N.  J. 

Must  Follow  Directions. — We  still  like  the 
paper  very  much.  We  read  all  its  columns 
with  interest — something  new  in  every  pa- 
per. It  tells  us  what  ails  our  fowls  and 
gives  a  remedy  that  answers  every  disease 
that  the  feathered  tribe  is  subject  to,  but  it 
leaves  no  room  for  laziness  if  we  follow  its 


directions,  and  to  be  successful  we  have  to 
almost  sleep  with  the  poultry  day  and 
night;  at  least  that  is  the  way  we  have 
been  caring  for  them  for  the  last  two  or 
three  years.  We  did  well  by  advertising  in 
your  columns  last  spring,for  which  we  send 
thanks,  and  we  want  to  send  in  earlier  next 
spring.  We  have  been  successful  this  sea- 
son in  raising  young  ones,  nearly  all  thor- 
oughbred, some  new  kinds,  too,  and  we 
hope  our  customers  are  satisfied,  and  got 
the  worth  of  their  money.  I  was  not 
pleased  with  my  name  in  the  paper,  but  I 
expect  it  was  all  right.  I  have  gotten  over 
it  now .  I  intend  to  send  our  experience  in 
feeding,  etc.,  some  time,  as  it  might  help 
some  one.  I  had  some  very  dainty  ones 
this  summer,  a  new  breed  to  us,  but  I  have 
found  out  what  they  like  and  what  suits 
them  best.— Mary  E.  Morris,  Chester  Hill, 
Ohio. 

A  Summer  Egg  Record. — I  am  the  only 
one  in  my  neighborhood  getting  eggs. 
Why  ?  Because  I  read  the  Poultry 
Keeper,  aud  learn  something  new  every 
issue.  I  have  only  thirty  hens  but  since 
January  first,  up  to  date,  (August)  I  have 
got  2,831  eggs.  Part  of  the  time  I  have  had 
some  of  them  setting.  They  laid  in  January 
218  eggs ;  February,  285 ;  March,  463 ;  April, 
407;  May,  477;  June,  399;  July,  427;  Au- 
gust up  to  date,  205.  so  you  see  I  have 
been  getting  eggs  all  the  time,  without  in- 
termission. I  feel  proud  of  my  hens.  They 
are  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  singing  all 
day.  Why  ?  Because  I  give  them  proper 
attention  and  keep  their  house  clean.  I 
clean  up  every  week,  then  dust  with  air- 
slaked  lime,  aud  am  not  bothered  with  lice. 
I  will  not  take  up  more  of  your  time  at 
present,  so  close  with  my  best  wishes  and 
success  to  Poultry  Keeper.— Jno.  Ur- 
ban, Woodbury,  N.  J. 

What  an  Englishman  Says  — An  American 
friend  has  sent  me  your  valuable  paper  for 
the  year  1890,  and  I  am  sure  it  is  far  away 
and  in  front  of  anything  of  the  kind  pub- 
lished in  England,  as  I  have  tried  all  of 
our  poultry  papers  and  am  simply  dis- 
gusted with  them  compared  with  the  Poul- 
try Keeper.  Please  send  me  plans  of  in- 
cubator. I  have  discarded  the  oyster  shell 
theory  and  find  broken  crockeryware  bet- 
ter. Old  poultry  keepers  here  say  they 
would  not  give  it  to  their  fowls.  They 
still  believe  that  the  egg  shell  is  made  from 
lime  in  the  oyster  shell.  I  wish  the  Poul- 
try Keeper  was  published  in  this 
country. — A.  A.  Bridgen,  74  Brighton 
Road,  Moseley,  Birmingham,  England. 

Hatched  1700  Chicks. — In  one  of  your  is- 
sues you  ask  subscribers  to  let  you  know 
how  many  have  hatched  a  thousand  chicks. 
My  wife  and  I,  with  a  Monarch  incubator, 
have  hatched  1700  chicks,  and  have  had 
but  small  loss.  That  is  why  I  am  sending 
you  subscribers,  this  making  three  this 
inouth.  Success  in  the  poultry  business 
seems  to  attract  a  good  deal  of  attention. — 
Bobert  Robertson,  Yountville,  Calf. 


_  berries  in  Poultry  Yards.— You  ad- 
vised plauting  raspberries  in  the  hen  yard, 
so  I  set  out  100  canes  in  a  yard  30x50  feet, 
and  set  them  in  rows  four  feet  apart,  and 
about  three  feet  apart  in  the  row.  This 
season  my  Plymouth  Rocks  picked  all  they 
could  reach,  and  we  had  enough  for  the 
family,  put  up  our  winter  supply,  and 
sold  110  quarts,  so  you  see  I  made  enough 
out  of  them  to  pay  for  the  Poultry 
Keeper  about  twenty  years.—  R.  W.Sum- 
merville,  Columbia  City,  Wash. 

Poultry  in  Washington. — I  could  not  do 
without  the  PoultryKeeper  ;  it  is  a  great 
help  to  me,  and  worth  its  weight  in  gold. 
I  am  in  the  chicken  business  and  am  goiug 
in  on  a  big  scale  in  a  shoit  time,  and  will  be 
able  to  tell  you  something  about  Washing- 
ton poultry  raising.  I  am  an  old  breeder 
but  have  been  out  of  it  for  a  few  years, 
but  1  am  starting  in  with  good  results. 
The  Light  Brahma  is  my  favorite.—  Thomas 
King,  Monohon,  Wash. 

Protection  for  Eggs,— I  feel  very  sad  to 
learn  that  our  pets  (hens)  will  no  longer 
have  any  protection  from  the  "pauper 
hens"  of  other  countries,  and  so  strange, 
too,  that  immediately  upon  the  passage  of 
the  act,  robbing  her  of  her  rights,  the  price 
of  her  product  (eggs)  immediately  ad- 
vanced, and  is  still  advancing.  Yes,  Mr. 
Editor,  a  protection  that  was  no  protection. 
Lone-  live  the  Poultry  Keeper  and  its 
efficient  editors.—  A.  R.  Miller.  Mechanics- 
burg,  Pa. 

HIRED  HELP  WITH  POULTRY. 

They  who  expend  large  sums  on  poultry 
and  who  expect  to  secure  competent  help 
at  farm  hand  wages  have  a  name  that  be- 
longs to  legion.  There  is  no  mistake  in 
stating  that  of  all  persons  who  know  little 
or  nothing  of  poultry  it  is  the  farm  hand. 
It  requires  an  expert  to  conduct  a  poultry 
business  which  demands  a  large  number  of 
fowls.  No  one  who  is  capable  of  manag- 
ing a  poultry  business  can  be  hired  at  or- 
dinary monthly  wages.  Persons  invest 
large  sums  in  poultry  and  then  hire  a  man 
"to  attend  to  the  hens,"  aud  they  are 
among  others  who  have  had  many  losses. 
Yet  they  are  the  first  to  say  that  "there  is 
no  money  in  poultry.  The  poultry  busi- 
ness is  one  that  if  you  wish  to  make  money 
at  it  you  will  have  to  attend  to  it  yourself. 
You  must  also  have  a  knowledge  of  the 
business  or  you  will  not  succeed  any  better 
than  the  hired  man. 


FEED  BIN. 

Mr.  E.  C.  Crossman  sends  us  a  descrip- 
tion of  a  feed-bin,  the  construction  of 
which  is  fully  explained  by  the  accom- 
panying cut. 

THE  CHICKS  DID  NOT  LIVE. 

Mr.  S.  S.  Morse,  Port  Townsend,  Wash., 
has  been  successful  in  hatching,  but  lost 
sixty  out  of  one  hundred  of  his  chicks.  He 
does  not  state  the  kind  of  brooder  he  uses, 
which  is  an  important  matter,  but  gives 
the  symptoms.    He  says: 

I  wish  to  know  what  caused  the  death  of 
about  sixty  out  of  one  hundred  of  my 
chicks,  hatched  with  an  incubator.  They 
grew  nicely  till  three  weeks  old.  Then  the 
first  symptoms  of  sickness  was  slight  fail- 
ing of  appetite,  which  gradually  grew 
worse  till  death,  which  happened  in  about 
four  or  five  days.  There  was  a  slimy  froth 
in  their  mouths,  and  they  gapped  just  a 
little.  They  had  no  lice.  I  fed  cracked 
wheat  and  bread  crumbs  mostly.  I  have 
had  very  little  experience  with  an  incuba- 
tor, and  if  I  can  learn  to  raise  chicks  after 
I  get  them  hatched  I  shall  be  much  pleased 
with  the  incubator.  What  makes  a 
crooked  breast  bone  on  old  hens  ? 

The  cause  is  due  to  draughts  of  air 
down  on  them  from  some  source,  perhaps  a 
ventilator,  or  top  window,  the  chicks  tak- 
ing cold.  The  brooder,  however,  may  be 


will  kill  chicks.  The  sulphur  did  no  harm. 
Bear  in  mind,  readers,  that  grease  of  any 
kind  is  dangerous,  and  it  should  only  be 
used  in  small  quantities. 


NO  MALES,  BUT  THE  HENS  LAY. 

Do  not  feed  a  lot  of  useless  males.  The 
hens  will  lay  just  as  many  eggs  when  no 
males  are  with  them  as  when  they  are  pre- 
sent. Mr.  L.  P.  Detench,  Aurora,  111., 
says : 

"I  have  taken  all  the  cocks  from  the 
hens,  and  I  am  sure  that  the  hens  lay  just 
as  many  eggs,  if  not  more,  than  before.aud 
are  just  as  healthy." 

We  have  found  the  same  results.  Mr. 
Wheeler,  at  the  New  York  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, also  found  that  the  hens  laved  more 
eggs  when  no  males  were  with  them. 
When  eggs  for  batching  purposes  are  de- 
sired it  is  then  time  enough  to  procure 
males,  but  otherwise  they  are  of  no  value. 


FEED-BIN. 

at  fault.  It  is  no  easy  matter  to  "doctor" 
them,  as  they  will  cause  too  much  labor  to 
do  so.  The  best  remedy  in  such  a  case  is  to 
shut  off  the  draughts  and  add  a  teaspoon- 
ful  of  chlorate  of  potash  to  each  quart  of 
the  drinking  water. 


TOO  MUCH  GREASE. 

There  is  a  right  way  to  do  things.  Mr. 
R.  R.  Hill,  Edwardsville,  Pa.,  began  to  lose 
his  chicks  with  the  large  head  lice,  and  it 
ended  with  loss.  Here  is  what  he  says 
about  the  matter: 

I  had  the  luck  to  hatch  out,  on  July  31st, 
by  two  hens,  nineteen  chicks.  I  put  them 
all  with  one  hen.  They  came  along  all 
right  until  last  week,  when  they  commenced 
to  get  sick.  I  looked  at  once  for  lice  and 
found  them  on  the  head.  I  filled  their 
heads  with  sweet  oil  and  they  were  quite 
free  from  that  time  on.  They  kept  getting 
worse  later  until  they  are  all  nearly  dead. 
Some  would  reel  around  like  a  drunken 
man,  and  around  their  neck  and  under  their 
wings  they  would  become  naked  and  looked 
wet,  get  white  around  the  eyes,  and  finally 
the  eyes  would  shut,  and  then  they  would 
die.  Could  you  tell  me  what  is  the  matter 
with  them  and  the  remedy  ?  I  dusted  the 
hens  with  sulphur  the  same  night  that  I 
greased  their  heads.  I  killed  both  lice  and 
chicks  and  am  now  at  a  loss  to  know  what 
to  do.  Did  the  sulphur  hurt  them  ?  They 
were  Black  Spauish  and  Plymouth  Rocks. 

Mi-.  Hill  should  have  used  the  sweei  oil 
about  twice  a  week,  and  only  a  few  drops 
at  a  time.  He  tried  i,t  once,  with  benefit, 
and  at  last  he  killed  all.   Too  much  grease 


PIGEONS    FOR  PROFIT. 

The  best  way  to  keep  pigeons  is  in  cov- 
ered runs.  When  they  are  permitted  to  fly 
at  will,  and  over  the  whole  neighborhood, 
they  are  reduced  in  numbers  by  hawks, 
boys,  cats  and  "sportsmen."  They  also 
carry  disease  from  one  flock  of  poultry  to 
another,  and  distribute  lice  wherever  they 
alight.  They  are  a  nuisance 
to  all  but  their  owners.  We 
have  never  known  of  any  profit 
made  from  pigeous  where  they 
have  been  allowed  perfect  free- 
dom. 

Those  who  have  kept  pig- 
eons in  yards,  however,  have 
found  them  very  profitable,  aa 
they  are  safe  from  enemies, 
and  the  loss  is  small.  A  yard 
twenty  feet  wide,  fifty  feet 
long  and  twelve  feet  high  will 
accommodate  twenty-five  pairs 
The  boxes  should  be  in  a  small 
pigeon-house,  allowing  each 
pair  two  boxes.  The  house 
should  be  kept  very  clean,  and 
also  free  from  lice,  and  should 
have  plenty  of  sunlight,  with 
a  liberal  supply  of  food  and 
water  both  in  the  house  and 
yard.  The  parents  convert 
the  food  into  a  suitable  sub- 
stance in  their  crops  aud  force 
it  up  and  into  the  mouths  of 
the  young. 

A  piece  of  salt  codSsh,  a  box 
of  rock  salt,  and  a  box  of 
ground  oyster-shells,  ground 
bone,  sharp  flint  gravel,  aud 
water  in  clean  vessels  should 
be  where  they  can  always 
reach  such,  the  fish  to  be 
hung  up.  The  food  should  be 
wheat,  cracked  corn,  finely- 
chopped  clover,  hay  seeds  and 
chopped,  lean  meat  occasion- 
ally. 

There  should  be  several 
roosts,  at  different  places  in 
the  yards,  some  being  high 
and  some  low.  In  the  center 
of  the  yard  should  be  a  wide 
board  as  one  of  the  roosts,  and 
a  wide  ledge  should  be  in  front 
of  the  boxes,  both  in  the  yard 
and  iu  the  house.  The  sexes 
should  be  equal,  for  if  there 
is  an  extra  male  without  a 
mate  he  will  endeavor  to 
take  one  away  from  the  other 
males,  resulting  in  quarrels, 
and  a  complete  breaking  up  of  all  matiugs. 
The  squabs  sell  at  from  §2  to  §4  per  dozen, 
according  to  the  demand.  As  many  as  ten 
pairs  of  squabs  have  been  raised  in  one  year 
from  a  pair  of  pigeons. 

The  greatest  difficulty  is  lice.  They  are 
pigeon-lice  that  attack  the  pigeon,  and  they 
multiply  very  rapidly.  Dust  Persian  in- 
sect-powder freely  in  the  nests  and  over 
every  portion  of  the  house  aud  roosts,  aud 
provide  a  vessel  on  the  ground  for  water, 
for  bathing,  as  well  as  have  a  box  of  fine, 
dry  dirt  always  convenient,  as  the  pigeon 
resorts  to  both  dust  and  the  bath  when  in- 
fested with  lice. 

The  larger  the  yards  the  better,  and  as 
many  as  one  hundred  pairs  may  be  in  one 
flock.  Beginners  should  commence  with 
about  ten  pairs  and  gradually  increase,  as 
there  is  quite  an  amount  of  work  to  do,  as 
well  as  much  to  learn.  The  yards  are  made 
of  ordinary  wire,  aud  are  not  very  expen- 
sive. 

RESULTS  OF  A  MISTAKE. 

Recently  we  produced  a  sitting  hen  from 
a  neighbor,  and  placed  her  on  a  nest  away 
from  the  poultry  house.  After  being  on 
the  nest  about  two  weeks  she  left  the  cg^rs 
and  in  a  few  days  more  she  drooped  aud 
died.  The  eggs  were  taken  to  the  poultry 
house  and  Dlaced  under  a  hen  that  had  be- 
come brocdy.  On  examining  the  nest  con- 
taining the  eggs,  the  hand  was  covered 
with  lice.  The  sitting  hen  from  the  neigh- 
bor had  brought  lice,  aud  though  but  few 
lice  were  on  the  eggs,  as  none  at  first  could 
be  seen,  yet  there  were  enough  to  start  a 
laige  colony,  and  it  required  a  whole  day's 
labor  to  get  rid  of  them.  Ihe  lesson 
taught  us  that  even  the  eggs  from  a  nest  oc- 
cupied by  a  strange  hen  should  not  be  car- 
ried into" the  poultry  house. 
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THE  COCHIN  BREED. 

One  of  the  objections  urged  against  the 
"Cochin  fowl  is  that  the  hen  is  an  indifferent 
layer,  and  also  that  she  is  large  and 
•clumsy  and  often  breaks  the  eggs  iu  her 
nest  during  her  broody  periods.  The 
■Cochin  is  really  equal  to  any  of  our  domes- 
tic fowls  for  what  may  be  termed  "general 
purpose."  The  difficulty  is  that  not  one 
person  in  ten  knows  how  to  manase  a 
Cochin  or  Brahma,  and  we  may  also  include 
the  Plymouth  Kock.  The  large  birds  are 
heavy  feeders,  which  is  natural,  as  large 
birds  require  more  food  than  small.  They 
also  have  a  tendency  to  fatten  very  readily, 
and  when  once  they  become  fat  they  remain 
so  on  a  limited  supply  of  food.  This  is  due 
to  their  inactive  habits.  Being  of  a  quiet 
disposition  and  preferring  to  range  only  on 
a  small  area,  and  being  unable  to  fly  over  a 
fence  a  yard  high,  they  differ  greatly  from 
all  other  breeds,  not  only  iu  appearance 
but  iu  disposition. 

Because  a  bird  is  quiet,  fattens  rapidly, 
and  is  always  willing  to  be  fed  rather  than 
to  seek  its  food,  is  no  reason  why  it  should 
be  fed  several  times  a  day  on  all  the  food 
that-  it  can  consume.  Active  birds,  when 
on  the  range,  really  eat  more  than  may  be 
supposed,  as  they  pick  up  considerable; 
but  as  exercise  keeps  them  in  condition 
they  do  not  fatten  as  quickly  as  smaller  and 
less  active  birds.  The  Cochin  becomes  ex- 
ceedingly fat  aud  remains  so,  in  which  con- 
dition it  lays  but  few  eggs  and  is  then 
classed  as  an  indifferent  layer,  when  iu 
reality  it  is  one  of  the  best  all-round  breeds 
known,  aud  would  easily  demonstrate  that 
fact  if  more  Judgment  was  exercised  in  its 
mauagemeut  by  the  pouUryman. 

It  must  be  k^pt  iu  view  that  all  breeds 
Which  fatten  readily  should  have  but  little 
grain,  while  the  active  breeds  may  be  fed 
more  liberally  on  graiu.  Because  the 
Cochin  is  a  heavy  feeder  is  no  reason  for 
making  the  food  mostly  of  fat-forming  ma- 
terials. If  the  Cochin  is  allowed  more 
animal  food  aud  green  or  bulky  materials, 
she  will  lay  more  than  the  average  number 
of  eggs,  and  she  will  not  be  always  ready 
to  sit.  For  hardiness,  the  Cochin  is  unex- 
celled, and  it  is  easily  kept  where  some 
other  breeds  cannot  be  used.  Feed  moder- 
ately, provide  litter  iu  which  to  scratch, 
use  but  little  grain,  and  the  Cochin  is  one 
of  the  best  breeds  we  have. 


CROPS  IN  THE  YARDS. 

Growing  a  crop  and  at  the  same  time  util- 
izing the  land  for  poultry  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent may  be  done  with  advantage.  It  may 
be  made  plainer,  however,  by  stating  that 
only  half  a  crop  should  be  grown  on  each 
acre.  This  is  effected  with  changeable 
yards.  Each  flock  should  have  a  separate 
house.  A  poultry  house  10x10  feet,  7  feet 
high  in  front  and  1  feet  at  the  rear,  with  a 
window  in  front,  which  should  face  the 
south  or  southeast,  and  a  door  at  the  side, 
should  accommodate  fifteen  liens.  A  shed 
may  be  attached  also  with  advantage.  If 
each  house  has  two  yards,  each  being  2ox 
100  feet,  making  a  space  of  50x10  for  each 
flock,  eight  flocks  can  be  kept  on  one  acre, 
or  120  if  fifteen  hens  are  in  each  flock. 

To  utilize  the  one  acre  to  the  best  advan- 
tage, each  flock  should  occupy  one  yard 
while  some  kind  of  green  food  is  growing 
in  the  other.  But  if  it  is  desired  to  grow  a 
crop,  corn,  for  instance,  sow  the  unoccu- 
pied plots  to  rye  in  the  fall,  and  when  the 
rye  is  sufficiently  high  to.  be  used  by  the 
hens,  turn  them  on  the  rye  plots  and  plow 
the  other  yards  that  were  occupied  by  the 
fowls.  In  the  spring  plant  corn  in  the  un- 
occupied plots  and  cultivate  it  as  a  crop. 
You  will  then  really  have  but  half  an  acre 
taken  up  by  poultry,  while  half  an  acre 
will  be  iu  corn,  thus  assisting  you  to  grow 
a  portion  of  the  required  foud.  The  hens 
cau  be  turned  on  the  corn  after  it  is  well 
under  way,  as  they  will  not  injure  it,  aud 
some  other  crop  put  down  in  the  vacant 
lots,  or  the  hens  may  now  run  in  bo»h 
yards.  Iu  the  fall  seed  down  to  rye  again, 
and  follow  with  corn  on  the  nexc  plots. 

The  cultivation  of  corn  will  purify  the 
earth,  preveut  disease,  afford  l>ose  earth 
for  dusting,  and  the  hens  will  not  only 
find  a  large  number  of  worms  in  the  culti- 
vated soil,  but  they  will  also  pick  off  the 
young  weed*  as  fast  as  they  appear  on  the 
surface  of  the  ground.  If  larger  areas  are 
preferred,  so  as  to  afford  each  Aock  a 


range,  make  each  yard  50x100  feet,  allow- 
ing ten  or  a  dozeu  hens  to  each  flock,  with 
two  yards  to  each  flock.  An  acre  will  then 
keep  forty  hens  and  allow  of  growing  corn 
on  half  the  space,  the  proportiou  being 
really  eighty  hens  on  an  acre. 


POULTRY  ON  THE  FARM. 

Even  if  there  was  not  a  dollar  of  profit  in 
poultry,  no  farm  would  be  considered  com- 
plete without  a  flock  of  hens.  To  attempt 
living  on  a  farm  without  the  "biddies" 
would  cause  a  void  that  at  all  tunes  would 
be  visible,  and  it  would  be  a  difficult  mat- 
ter to  find  a  farm  where  they  are  absent. 
Hundreds  of  farmers  could  not  tell  whether 
their  hens  are  a  profit  or  loss,  but  they 
would  not  even  entertain  a  proposition  to 
sell  off  all  the  poultry .  There  is  some- 
thing that  connects  farming  and  poultry, 
and  the  hen  is  a  necessary  adjunct  to  com- 
plete farm  life,  whether  she  is  profitable  or 
not,  The  fact  is  that  the  hen  is  indispens- 
able to  the  farmer's  wife.  There  is  a  de- 
mand for  eggs  right  at  home,  and  without 
the  hens  the  farmer's  table  would  be  de- 
prived of  its  pies,  custards,  cakes  and  other 
delicacies.  The  eggs  served  in  various 
styles  and  the  poultry  cooked  in  many 
ways  add  to  the  bill  of  daily  fare  something 
that  could  not  be  dispensed  with  without 
giving  up  some  of  the  principal  enjoyments 
of  farm  life.  The  hen  is  always  given  a 
place  on  the  farm,  and  she  will  be  found 
where  the  larger  animals  have  not  yet  ap- 
peared. 

CAPONS. 

Capons  come  into  market  about  the  same 
time  as  early  broilers,  and  they  shouid  be 
large  and  fat.  Next  month  there  will  be 
some  demand  for  them,  but  the  best  prices 
are  in  April.  It  is  one  advantage  with  ca- 
pons that  twice  as  many  of  them  can  be  kept 
together  as  hens.  The  hen  should  have 
room  to  scratch.  The  capon  need  not 
scratch  at  all.  He  should  be  quiet,  eat  his 
food,  aud  become  fat.  Feed  three  times  a 
day,  corn  being  excellent  for  them. 

After  January  the  making  up  of  the 
breeding  yards  should  begin.  It  is  not  im- 
portant that  this  should  be  done  iu  Janu- 
ary particularly,  but  the  separation  of  the 
best  heus  from  the  flock,  iu  order  to  pro- 
duce the  laying  pullets  for  next  year,  can- 
not be  done  too  soon  if  all  the  hens  and 
cocks  have  been  running  together  promis- 
cuously. Bear  iu  mind  that  it  takes  three 
weeks  of  time  to  hatch  out  a  brood  of 
chicks,  and  as  the  early  pullets  should  be 
hatched  in  March,  or  not  later  than  the  first 
week  in  April,  the  work  of  separation 
should  be  done  early  if  attention  is  to  be 
given  to  the  purity  of  the  stock.  Even  in 
crossing  breeds,  or  iu  improving  the  com- 
mon stock,  it  is  important  to  separate  the 
mothers  of  the  future  pullets  from  the 
other  hens. 

Every  farmer  is  tempted  to  use  eggs  for 
incubation  from  oueor  two  of  his  best  hens 
that  have  laid  regularly  aud  proved  them- 
selves worthy  of  being  retained  forproduc- 
ing  good  pullets,  but  as  the  influence  of  the 
sire  seems  to  predominate  in  poultry  breed- 
ing, the  good  qualities  of  the  breeding  hens 
do  not  appear  in  the  pullets  because  no  at- 
tention is  giveu  the  selection  of  the  male. 
With  the  best  intentions  in  view  the  farmer 
will  procure  a  male  bird  from  a  neighbor, 
guaranteed  to  be  a  pure  Plymouth  Rock  or 
Leghorn,  as  the  case  may  be,  when  iu  fact 
the  bird  may  himself  be  a  cross  because  the 
neighbor,  though  honest,  is  mistaken  or 
not  familiar  with  the  indications  which 
point  to  the  purity  of  the  breed.  We  have 
many  times  visited  yards  which  contained 
so-called  Plymouth  Hocks  whose  legs  were 
feathered, and  whose  owners  were  surprised 
to  be  informed  that  such  birds  were  simply 
mongrels  or  crosses. 

The  safest  plan  to  pursue  is  to  decide 
upou  the  kind  of  male  you  desire  and  then 
send  to  some  reliable  breeder  to  procure 
him.  It  is  not  necessary  that  he  be  a  show- 
room bird  but  it  is  necessary  that  he  be 
pure  bred ;  but  the  main  point  is  that  he 
should  be  healthy,  strong  and  robust.  Such 
a  bird  will  transmit  his  color  and  good 
qualities  to  his  offspring,  and  even  if  the 
hen's  diffcrand  are  entirely  unlike  iu  all  re- 
spects, the  chicks  will  be  uniform  aud  of 
better  quality  than  their  dams.  The  cost 
of  the  male  will  be  but  a  small  one,  and  it 
will  pay  to  procure  him  as  early  as  possi- 


ble. There  are  hundreds  of  breeders  in 
New  England,  and  no  farmer  need  send 
very  far  to  have  an  order  filled. 


MAKING  A  NEW  BREED. 

There  is  an  excellent  opportunity  for 
some  enterprising  farmer  to  so  improve  a 
selected  breed  as  to  greatly  increase  its 
prolificacy  and  give  to  the  country  a  strain 
or  family  of  fowls  that  will  excel  as  layers. 
There  are  now  a  large  number  of  breeds, 
and  some  of  them  excel  others  in  the  pro- 
duction of  eggs ;  but  the  different  breeds 
are  so  restricted  by  the  requirements  of 
the  show  room,  which  demand  certain  pe- 
culiarities of  plumage,  that  the  real  prac- 
tical merit  is  only  a  secondary  considera- 
tion. There  never  was  a  flock  in  which  the 
hens  were  exactly  alike  in  every  respect, 
and,  it  may  be  added,  that  it  is  a  rare  oc- 
currence that  any  two  hens  will  lay  the 
same  number  of  eggs  in  a  year.  One  or 
two  hens  in  each  flock  will  prove  more  pro- 
lific than  the  others,  no  matter  whether  the 
flock  is  composed  of  pure  breeds  or 
mongrels.  It  takes  time,  however,  to  im- 
prove a  flock  and  to  fix  the  characteristics. 
For  that  reason  there  has  not  been  that  real 
improvement  which  might  have  resulted, 
especially  as  the  compulsory  adherence  to 
t  he  requirements  of  the  breed  to  standard 
points  is  an  obstacle  not  easily  discarded. 
Bakewell  was  nearly  half  a  century  in  per- 
fecting the  Cotswold  sheep,  and  even  then 
his  work  was  carried  on  by  others  after 
him. 

The  greatest  difficulty  is  in  selecting  the 
male,  aud  as  he  is  the  sire  of  all  the  chicks, 
his  influence  is  not  to  be  overlooked.  But 
even  this  difficulty  may  be  overcome  by 
using  males  from  prolific  hens  only,  and  in 
the  course  of  a  few  years  the  average  pro- 
duction of  eggs  will  be  greater.  We  have 
before  alluded  to  this  matter,  and  we  do  so 
because  it  is  important.  Our  breeds  are 
complete,  so  far  as  symmetry  and  beauty  of 
plumage  is  concerned;  but  while  it  may  be 
pleasant  to  cater  to  the  "fancy"of  the  poul- 
try business  as  a  pleasure,  yet  the  demand 
of  the  present  day  is  largely  for  the  breeds 
of  fowls  that  will  give  the  best  results  on 
the  farm.  A  large  share  of  the  work  of 
fixing  the  characteristics  of  the  breeds  has 
already  been  done,  and  the  future  work 
will  be  comparatively  easy.  What  is 
wanted  now  is  a  hardy  laying  breed  that 
will  excel  all  others,  and  we  believe  that  it 
will  be  produced. 


HOW  TO  SELECT  EGGS  FOR  HATCHING. 

It  is  a  loss  of  time  and  of  eggs  to  put  a 
clutch  ef  eggs  under  a  hen  to  bring  off  a 
brood  unless  some  attention  is  given  their 
selection  for  that  purpose.  When  a  hen 
becomes  broody  the  rule  is  to  take  enough 
eggs  from  the  egg  basket  and  place  them  in 
the  nest,  without  regard  to  the  sizes  or 
shapes  of  the  eggs.  We  might  also  call  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  eggs  from  selected 
hens  should  be  used  only,  but  hundreds  of 
eggs  are  used  for  hatching  the  sources  from 
which  they  were  derived  being  unknown. 
Iu  the  first  place  we  will  state  that  there  is 
no  method  of  knowing  if  an  egg  is  fertile 
until  the  hen  has  warmed  it  for  three  or 
four  days.  In  selecting  eggs  use  no  small 
or  large  eggs,  but  take  those  of  normal  size, 
running  about  eight  to  a  pound,  and  they 
should  be  perfeet  in  shape.  Double-yolk 
eggs,  small  eggs,  eggs  of  irregular  shape,  or 
which  have  excrescences  ou  the  shells, 
should  be  avoided.  Extra  large  eggs  are 
from  hens  that  are  not  in  proper  condition, 
while  very  small  eggs  may  come  from  im- 
mature pullets.  Attention  to  this  matter 
may  enable  poultrymen  to  secure  more 
chicks  at  the  hatchings. 


TOO  LATE  FOR  LAYING. 

At  this  period  of  the  year  there  will  be 
quite  a  number  of  the  pullets  that  are  be- 
low three  or  four  pounds  weight.  If  such 
pullets  are  of  the  large  breeds,  or  crosses 
therefrom,  such  as  the  result  of  mating  a 
Light  Brahma  male  with  common  hens, 
they  will  be  too  small  for  keeping  over 
winter.  That  is,  if  the  pullets  have  not 
attained  nearly  their  full  growth  they  will 
not  now  grow  sufficiently  to  be  among  the 
winter  layers.  If  they  arc  cross-bred  Leg- 
horns, however,  and  the  cold  weather  does 
not  set,  in  until  late,  they  will  begin  to  lay 
before  winter.  It  is  useless  to  keep  imma- 
ture pullets  of  the  large  breeds. 


PRESERVING  GREEN  FOOD. 

In  response  to  many  inquiries  we  repeat 
the  rules  for  preserving  green  food.  The 
cattlemen  have  the  silo  and  the  poultryman 
cau  have  the  same,  only  that  the  poultry- 
man  may  use  any  strong  receptacle  for  the 
green  food,  such  as  a  box,  barrel,  or  hogs- 
head, and  he  may  store  up  clover,  grass  of 
any  kind,  young  fodder  corn,  or  anything 
that  he  chooses  to  add  to  the  mess.  To 
give  the  method  in  detail  we  will  lay  down 
the  following  rules : 

Cut  all  materials  very  fine,  about  half 
inch  lengths. 

Pack  in  the  barrel,  and  place  very  heavy 
weight  on'  the  head  of  the  barrel,  which 
should  be  fastened  together  with  strips, and 
made  so  as  to  go  down  into  the  barrel. 
The  object  should  be  to  press  the  contents 
of  the  barrel  into  a  compact  mass,  so  as  to 
exclude  the  air. 

The  materia)  should  be  as  near  the  stage 
of  maturity  as  possible.  That  is,  the  food 
should  be  cut  when  the  seed  is  in  the  milky 
stage.  It  is  then  more  nutritious,  and  con- 
tains less  water  than  if  cut  when  very 
youug  and  green. 

Do  not  use  dry  materials,  but  have  the 
contents  of  the  barrel  composed  of  green 
and  succulent  food. 

If  the  proper  weight  is  applied  the  ma- 
terials will  have  to  be  cut  with  a  knife 
from  the  mess  when  wauted  for  use. 

In  the  winter  the  food  will  be  ready  pre- 
pared, as  the  first  cutting,  before  adding  it 
to  the  barrel,  will  prepare  it  for  use  when 
the  hens  may  need  it. 

Keep  the  barrel  under  cover,  and  in  a 
cool  place. 

Feed  it  once  a  day,  in  the  morning.  In 
the  winter  it  may  be  scalded  with  boiling 
water  if  preferred,  but  such  is  not  neces- 
sary. 

It  will  prove  to  be  the  cheapest  and  best 
food  that  can  be  used,  as  it  not  only  affords 
a  variety  but  provides  the  hens  with  some- 
thing more  than  dry  grain. 

The  main  point  is  to  provide  sufficient 
weight  to  press  the  contents  of  the  barrel 
so  as  to  exclude  the  air. 

Materials  can  be  added  to  the  barrel  from 
time  to  time,  as  may  be  necessary. 

Fowls  will  also  eat  the  ordinary  ensilage 
prepared  for  cattle.  • 

Green  food  keeps  the  hens  in  health,  and 
also  provides  them  with  a  greater  variety 
of  egg-producing  material. 

THE  SACRIFICE*  OF  THE  BEST. 

It  is  reaching  the  point  of  ingratitude  to 
sacrifice  a  hen  that  has  produced  a  large 
number  of  eggs  during  the  year  because 
she  fails  to  continue  her  work  later  in  the 
season.  We  are  aware  that  very  little  con- 
sideration will  be  given  the  matter,  from 
a  humanitarian  point  of  vie  .v,  as  poultry 
keeping  is  done  for  profit ;  but  the  farmer 
who  does  not  take  into  consideration  the 
performances  of  his  hens,  and  sacrifices 
them  without  regard  to  what  they  have 
doue,  will'soouer  or  later  reduce  the  laying 
capacity  of  his  flock.  There  is  already  too 
much  indiscriminate  breeding  practiced, 
and  the  best  mode  of  retaining  efficiency  is 
to  use  the  hens  for  breeding  purposes  that 
have  proved  by  their  work  that  they  are 
worihy  of  being  retained  for  such  pur- 
poses. It  is  in  the  fall  that  the  non-laying 
bens  are  shipped  to  market,  in  order  to 
avoid  feeding  them,  which  is  proper  enough 
under  certain  circumstances,  but  the  sub- 
stitution of  untried  for  valuable  hens  may 
cause  a  loss  much  greater  than  the  value  of 
the  food  saved.  Keep  the  hens  that  have 
paid  you,  and  sell  those  that  have  given  no 
profit,  aud  the  flock  will  be  improved. 

MUSLIN  RUNS*  FOR  CHICKS. 

A  little  coop  and  run  for  chicks  is  a  con- 
venient device  for  protecting  both  the  hen 
and  her  brood.  The  use  of  muslin  (some 
kinds  of  which  are  waterproof  and  sold  for 
that  purpose)  is  cheaper  than  the  use  of 
boards,  as  the  muslin  is  light  and  the  coops 
are  easily  moved  from  one  place  to  another- 
A  light  frame  covered  with  muslin,  to  be 
used  as  a  run  for  chicks,  will  shield  them 
from  winds,  protect  them  against  storms, 
and  permit  the  sunlight  to  enter.  Muslin 
of  two  thicknesses  is  now  used  by  some 
poultrymen  to  provide  shelter  for  fowLs. 
It  is  equivalent  to  having  them  in  the  open 
air,  and  at  the  same  time  they  secure  the 
warmth  of  the  sun  and  are  protected  from 
winds  and  rain. 
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Subscription  Trice.  50  cents  per  year  in  advance. 
Single  number,  5  cents.  All  subscriptions  com- 
mence with  current  number  at  time  they  are  re- 
ceived.   No  subscriptions  dated  back. 

Advertising;  R:iles,  50  cents  per  Agate  line($7  per 
inch),  eacn  insertion.  Fourteen  lines  to  the  inch. 
Advertisements  must  be  received  by  the  loth  of  the 
month  preceding  date  of  issue  to  insure  insertion. 

Correspondence.  We  invite  correspondence  on 
the  subject  of  Poultry  that  will  be  of  interest  to  our 
readers,  bnt  respectfully  ask  that  all  articles  be  short 
and  concise.    "YY  rite  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 

Address  all  comnniniraHons  to 

Poultry  Keeper  Company 

Parkesbcrg,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


Entered  as  Second-Class  Mail  Matter  at  the 
Post-Offide,  Parkesburg,  Pa. 

P.  H.JACOBS,  Editor. 

Resilience:       -       -        llammoiitoii,  N.  J. 


COMMUNICATIONS 

To  The  Poultry  Keeper  on  business  or  iu  rela- 
tion to  articles  or  manuscript  for  publication  must  be 
addressed  to 

The  Poultry  Keeper  Company, 

Parkesburg,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

This  paper  is  sent  six  months  for  only  25 
cents.    Give  it  a  trial. 


Whose  baby  comes  next  ?  "We  have  a 
name  ready  for  a  bran  new  one. 


The  Poultry  Keeper  is  nearly  eleven 
year3  old,  and  is  growing  rapidly. 


"We  are  now  getting  out  our  usual  large 
extra  fall  edition.  "We  do  this  every  year. 

Three  papers  for  one  dollar — Southern 
Fancier,  Fanciers'  Beview  and  Poultry 
Keeper. 

Advertising  agents  keep  the  principal 
and  send  newspaper  publishers  the  com- 
mission. 

Have  any  or  our  readers  had  any  deal- 
ings with  the  Porter  Bone  Company  ?  If 
so,  they  will  please  inform  us. 


We  expect  to  have  an  "astonisher"  of  a 
book  out  after  while.  It  will  sell  itself.  It 
is  too  soon  to  give  details  as  yet. 

"What  is  the  use  of  printing  the  Standard 
from  old  electrotype  plates  if  it  does  not 
reduce  the  expense.   Echo  answers,  etc. 


Mr.  A.  F.  Hunter  is  on  the  sick  list,  but 
we  believe  tbat  he  is  slowly  improving. 
His  friends  will  be  pleased  to  learn  that  he 
•expects  to  be  at  his  post  again  soon. 


The  editor  of  this  paper  is  too  "modest" 
to  allude  to  his  St.  Bernard  dogs.  It  is  too 
much  on  the  "free  ad."  line.  We  won't 
.even  mention  it. 


Our  experience  with  standard  rooting, 
made  by  Mr.  A.  Swan,  38  Dey  street,  Kew 
York  City,  is  that  it  is  one  of  the  best  and 
■cheapest  for  the  price  to  be  had.  It  is  used 
•extensively,  even  in  the  far.  West. 

Messrs.  "Si  Twist"  and  Drevenstedt 
hit  upon  a  happy  "idea."  Si  Twist  writes 
for  the  American  Fancier  and  Drevenstedt 
for  the  Southern  Fancier.  Now,  why  can. 
not  we  make  an  arrangement  with  some 
•one  too.   It  takes  well. 


Mr.  D.  A.  Mount,  of  the  Pine  Tree 
Farm,  Jamesburg.  N.  J.,  has  a  large  estab- 
lishment. Visitors  are  welcome.  He  keeps 
nearly  all  the  breeds,  provides  eggs  for  in- 
cubators (for  broilers)  and  makes  a  spe- 
cialty of  Pekin  ducks  for  the  fall  shows. 


The  Cleveland  Poultry  Show  comes  in 
December.  Owing  to  the  numerous  re- 
quests of  advertisers  the  issuing  of  the 
premium  list  has  been  postponed  until  Oc- 
tober 15th .  Mr.  "W.  S.  Rowe,  18  Hershuer 
street,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  is  Secretary. 

"We  club  with  both  the  American  Fan- 
■ctcrand  American  Storekeeper — weeklies. 
The  first  is  §1.50  a  year.  "We  will  send  it 
for  that  price  and  throw  the  Poultry 
Keeper  in  for  good  measure.  It  is  pub- 
lished at  Johnstown,  N.  Y.  The  second, 
(American  Stockkeeper),  lis  published  at 
Boston,  at  $1.00  per  year.  We  send  it  and 
the  Poultry  Keeper  at  that  Sum.  So  you 
xeally  get  two  papers  at  one  price. 


As  the  term  "Judge"  is  used  so  regardless, 
ly  of  position  it  is  suggested  that  "Colonel," 
"Mayor,"  etc.,  be  made  to  help  out  a  little. 
Brevet-Major  General  W.  H.  Hamilton  is 
better  than  "Billy,"  and  Most  Noble  High 
Chancellor  Zimmer  is  a  long  distance  ahead 
of  "Zim  "  We  have  two  "Uncles" — Isaac 
and  Hike — so  that  gate  is  shut. 


If  a  superintendent  of  a  show  does  not 
know  how  to  classify  breeds  he  should  get 
some  one  to  do  it  for  him.  When  the  judge 
has  to  pick  out  a  bird  here  and  there,  all 
breeds  being  placed  without  regard  to  or- 
der or  system,  it  doubles  his  work  and 
makes  him  cross  and  uncomfortable. 


Mr.  Hawley,  of  the  large  Goshen  Farm, 
has  passed  away.  He  was  of  the  firm  of 
Taylor  &  Hawley,  printers,  Albany,  but 
had  one  of  the  most  complete  poultry  es- 
tablishments in  the  East,  which  no  doubt 
will  have  to  be  sacrificed.  He  was  known 
as  a  most  excellent  gentleman. 

The  New  York  State  Fair  had  an  excel- 
lent display  of  poultry,  but  the  accommo- 
dations were  not  what  they  should  have 
been.  The  veteran  Mr.  Geo.  O.  Brown 
judged  the  fowls.  State  Fair  managers 
have  much  to  learn  in  regard  to  poultry  de- 
partments. 

Editor  Darrow,  of  the  Fancier's  irV_ 
view,  Chatham,  N.  Y.,  is  a  regular  hustler 
in  the  newspauer  line.  He  also  edits  the 
Practical  Dairyma%\xhich  reminds  us  that 
our  readers  can  get  the  Dairyman,  Fan- 
ciers'1 Review  and  Poultry  KEEPER,three 
papers,  (regular  price  50  cents  each),  fox 
$1.15.   

The  "basic  slag"  grit,known  as  the  "True 
Grit,"  made  by  the  Union  Feed  Company, 
Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  is  phosphate  of  lime 
(same  as  bone)  and  is  produced  by  abstract- 
ing the  phosphoric  acid  (as  phosphorous) 
from  iron  and  uniting  it  in  combination 
with  lime.  It  is  used  as  grit  for  fowls,  and 
is  excellent.  We  are  now  experimen  ting 
with  it. 

The  Sprague  Commission  House,  218 
South  Water  street,  Chicago,  is  assisting  us 
to  give  the  prices  of  chickens,  turkeys, 
broilers,  etc.,  for  the  vihole  year.  It  should 
have  been  in  this  issue,  but  will  be  in 
November,  as  we  consider  that  month  more 
appropriate.  Prices  given  from  such  an 
old  and  reliable  house  will  be  very  valu- 
able. 

We  have  to  smile  when  the  "salutatOTy" 
of  anew  poultry  paper  appears.  The  edi- 
tor is  not  going  to  give  any  "trash"  and  he 
is  going  to  show  somebody  a  thing  or  two. 
After  awhile  he  uses  the  scissors  more 
freely, publishes  anything  that  comes  along, 
finally  beginning  to  fill  up  with  "patent 
outside"  and  then— suspends.  Such  is 
life.   

When  grit  is  needed,  pound  up  some 
glass  for  the  hens.  Now  don't  smile  at  the 
proposition,  for  hens  will  eat  it  readily,  and 
it  will  assist  them  to  grind  their  food.  Do 
not  use  colored  glass,  however,  as  it  may 
contain  poisonous  matter.  You  cannot  put 
your  broken  glassware,  china  or  earthen^ 
ware  to  better  use  than  to  pound  such  ma- 
terial for  the  hens  and  they  will  relish  it. 

Heavy  chicks — those  that  make  rapid 
growth,  and  each  two  pounds  weight  when 
ten  weeks  old — must  be  from  the  large 
breeds,  and  must  at  no  time  become  chilled. 
Once  a  chicken  receives  a  check  in  winter  it 
will  not  again  recover  its  former  advantage. 
Cliicks  must  be  pushed  from  the  start,  and 
should  be  made  to  gain  daily  until  they  are 
sent  to  market. 

Our  esteemed  contemporary,  Farm 
Poultry,  will  in  future  be  issued  as  a 
semi-monthly,  at  $1.00  per  year.  Ever  en- 
terprising, it  will  no  doubt  be  better  and 
better.  With  two  such  men  as  Messrs.  A. 
F.  Hunter  and  M.  K.  Boyer  to  steer  it  there 
is  no  doubt  of  its  future.  We  will  send 
Farm  Poultry  and  the  Poultry  Keeper, 
one  year,  both  at  §1.25. 

Why  don't  somebody  muzzle  the  papers? 
According  to  the  latest  report  a  goose  with 
remarkable  maternal  instinct  has  been 
found  near  Berry,  in  Harrison  county,  Ky. 
Her  brood  *r->  recentP  drowned,  and  an 
old  sow,  wit      ■ 'w  of  twelve    pigs,  died 


about  the  same  time.  The  old  mother 
goose  has  adopted  the  little  orphan  pigs 
and  persists  in  her  attention  towards  them. 
The  family  is  doing  well. 

Because  Mr.  Osterhout  sent  us  eggs  by 
mail  quite  a  number  supposed  he  would 
send  them  to  others.  This  is  a  mistake.  He 
sent  us  one  sitting.  Ihey  were  sent  as  an 
experiment.  He  does  not  send  them  to 
others  free,  as  he  cannot  jjafford  to  do  so. 
We  are  sorry  that  some  of  the  readers  mis- 
understood his  object,  as  he  has  been  over- 
whelmed with  letters. 

Mr-  Samuel  Cushman  and  his  able  as- 
sistant, Mr.  Win.  Salter,  of  the  Rhode  Is- 
land Experiment  Station,  made  an  excellent 
exhibit  at  Providence.  Mr.  Cushman  is  do- 
ing good  work  and  is  a  public  benefactor. 
The  Station  managers  would  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  replace  him  should  any  cause  de- 
prive them  of  his  valuable  services.  He 
also  has  the  ablest  assistant  in  Mv.  Salter 
that  can  be  found. 

You  will  not  find  much  profit  in  hens  if 
you  compel  a  few  good  layers  to  support  a 
lot  of  unprofitable  ones.  The  smaller  the 
expense  the  larger  the  profit,  and  keeping 
dovvu  the  expenses  do  not  mean  reducing 
the  amount  of  food  but  reducing  the  num- 
ber of  fowls  that  consume  the  food  without 
assisting  to  pay  for  it.  It  does  not  pay  to 
aim  at  procuring  food  at  the  lowest  cost  as 
much  as  to  be  sure  that  each  hen  gives  a 
profit. 

The  eggs  which  came  by  mail  tested  out 
ten  unfertile  eggs,  leaving  only  three.  The 
hateh  was  only  one  chick.  The  cause  is 
not  attributed  to  the  manner  in  which  they 
were  sent,  but  to  the  moulting  of  the  hens 
and  the  warm  weather  (July),  when  they 
were  sent.  It  will  be  tried  again.  In  the 
meantime  we  suggest  that  others  make  the 
experiment.  Eggs  can  be  sent  to  any  part 
of  the  United  States  by  mail  and  in  baskets, 
at  less  than  fifty  cents  per  sitting. 

There  were  271  birds  at  the  West  Chester, 
Iowa,  County  Fair,  ten  turkeys  and  four- 
teen ducks  included,  the  premiums  being 
§2.00  for  firsts  and  §1.00  for  seconds.  Some 
very  fine  birds  were  shown.  Mr.  Joseph 
Dagle  acted  as  judge  and  applied  the 
gtaudard.  He  cut  pretty  hard,  which  made 
some  of  the  exhibitors  complain  a  little, 
but  he  taught  them  a  lesson,  which  will  be 
of  advantage  to  the  next  show.  Mr.  Dagle  is 
a  man  who  believes  in  doing  his  work 
right. 

Look  out  for  names.  The  new  "Am  eri- 
can"  Poullryman  is  too  similar  to  "Amer 
ican  Fancier.  Each  will  receive  subscrip- 
tions intended  for  the  other.  Of  course  no 
discourtesy  was  intended  by  the  editor  of 
the  new  journal,  but  we  suppose  that,  for 
their  own  safety,  those  who  enter  the  poul 
try  field  of  journalism  should  get  as  far- 
away from  the  titles  in  use  as  possible. 
There  are  too  many  "Fantfkrs"  in  use.  A 
new  paper  should  have  a  complete  new 
name.   

The  question  is  being  discussed  as  to 
whether  roosts  are  necessary.  Birds  are 
prompted  to  go  on  the  roosts  more  because 
of  the  instinct  of  self-preservation  than  for 
comfort,  and  while  on  the  roosts  they  are 
subject  to  cold  draughts.  In  all  cases  where 
the  roosts  were  discarded  aud  the  birds 
compelled  to  sit  on  straw  on  the  floor,  they 
have  been  comparatively  free  from  disease, 
and  no  cases  of  lameness  occurred.  It  is 
an  experiment  worth  trying  during  the 
coming  winter 

Mr-  J.  A.  Finch,  Tacoma  Park,  D.  C, 
has  been  out  West,  and  in  alluding  to  the 
article  published  by  us  in  regard  to  his  es- 
tablishment, writes:  "The  article  which 
you  published  in  the  July  number,  entitled 
"A  Great  Egg  Farm,"  has  kept  me  busy 
answering  questions  ever  since.  I  have  re- 
ceived letters  of  inquiry  from  nearly  every 
State  in  the  Union.  I  had  no  idea  there 
was  any  such  punishment  in  store  for  me. 
I  stopped  in  Kearney,  Nebraska,  on  my 
way  west.  After  taking  up  my  quarters 
in  the  hotel,  I  was  besieged  by  the  poultry 
men  of  that  town.  It  seems  that  your 
paper  is  taken  by  a  number  of  prominent 
business  men  here,  who  are  raising  poultry 
as  a  side  issue,  and  knowing  me  as  a  former 
resident  of  this  place,  they  took  the  liberty 
of  utilizing  all  my  time  in  visiting  their 
plants,  which  also  gave  me  great  pleasure." 


Because  we  published  the  statistics  of 
poultry  we  were  accused  of  appropriating 
"an  idea."  If  we  are  guilty  we  will  only 
state  that  the  "idea"  is  as  "old  as  the  hills," 
aud  we  have  had  it  for  ten  years.  If  there 
is  anyone  who  has  not  had  such  an  "idea" 
we  would  be  pleased  to  know  of  it.  The 
fact  is  that  we  had  the  statistics  in  type 
some  time  before  they  were  giveu.  Dozens 
of  times  we  have  given  unreliable  statistics, 
but  as  soon  as  we  got  the  government  re- 
port we  took  advantage  of  it.  It  was  what 
all  have  been  waiting  for. 

THAT  GREAT  EGG  FARM. 

Considerable  comment  has  resulted  from 
the  publication,  in  our  July  issue,  of  the 
description  of  Mr.  Finch's  egg  farm  at 
Tacoma  Park,  D.  C.  We  wDl  state  that 
we  credited  the  article  to  the  source  from 
which  we  obtained  it— a  Washington  Jour- 
nal— and  gave  it  as  presented.  The  objec- 
tions are  that  the  figures  are  too  high.  We 
so  supposed  also,  but  we  have  no  authority 
to  change  a  credited  article.  Mr.  Finch  can 
no  doubt  present  the  matter  in  a  clear  light, 
and  will  do  so.  We  are  satisfied  that  he 
would  not  intentionally  claim  too  much, 
and  we  will  certainly  endeavor  to  induce 
him  to  give  our  readers  more  light  on  the 
subject.  Comment,  however,  does  no 
harm,  but  only  brings  out  the  details  and 
newer  facts. 

CUSHMAN'S  DISPLAY  AT  PROVIDENCE. 

The  practical  side  of  the  poultry  busi- 
ness has  a  firm  champion  in  Mr.  Samuel 
Cushman,  of  the  Bhode  Island  Experiment 
Station,  and  his  display  at  the  recent 
Providence  show  was  one  that  will  no 
doubt  prove  beneficial  to  his  State,  as  such 
experiments  are  educational. 

He  exhibited  a  large  numbe.t  of  cross- 
bred birds,  mostly  hatched  in  April  and 
May,  and  he  varied  the  crosses  in  order  to 
afford  greater  comparison,  among  them 
being  White  Plymouth  Rock  male  with 
White  Wyandotte  females,  White  Wyan- 
dotte male  with  White  Plymouh  Rock  fe- 
males, White  Indian  Game  male  with  pea- 
comb  White  Plymouth  Rock  females,  the 
same  with  sexes  reversed  in  breeds,  White 
Game  with  White  Wyandotte  females, 
Houdan  with  Indian  Game  females,  Hou- 
dan  with  Black  Langshan  females,  and 
Indian  Game  with  Black  Langhan  females. 
All  of  these  crosses  showed  the  distinctive 
characteristics  of  the  breeds  used  for  the 
purpose. 

There  were  also  various  crosses  of  geese, 
hatched  about  May  1st.  They  were  crosses 
of  African  and  Toulouse,  Embden  and 
African,  Embden  and  Toulouse,  Toulouse 
and  Embden,  Wild  and  Embden,  and  also 
pure  breeds.  The  following  are  the 
weights  for  July  7th,  being  but  little  over 
two  months  old: 

African  aud  Toulouse  8.47  lbs. . 

Embden  and  African   8.18  " 

Embden  and  Toulouse  8  00  " 

Toulouse  and  Embden  6.44  " 

Wild  and  African  7  el  ,' 

Pure  Toulouse  6.50  " 

Pure  Brown  China  5.26  " 

Pure  Embden   8.19  " 

Pure  African  8.04  " 

The  following  shows  the  weight  on  July 
21st,  two  weeks  later  than  the  above,  for 
comparison. 

African  and  Toulouse  9.65  lbs 

Embden  and  African  9.24  " 

Embden  and  Toulouse  9.28  " 

Toulouse  and  Embden  8.00  " 

Wild  and  African  9.00  " 

Pure  Toulouse  7.78  " 

Pure  Brown  China  7.00  " 

Pure  Embden   9.64  " 

Pure  African  -9.18  " 

The  Brown  China,  though  weighing  less- 
than  the  others,  made  a  rapid  percent- 
age of  gain.  The  geese  were  weighed  again 
on  September  6th,  with  the  following  re- 
sult: 

African  and  Toulouse  10.13  lbs.. 

Embden  aud  African  9.56  " 

Embden  aud  Toulouse  9.46  " 

Toulouse  and  Embden  8  25  " 

Wild  and  African  8.35  " 

Pure  Toulouse  7.73  " 

Pure  Brown  China  '.  7.70  " 

Pure  Embden  S.84  " 

Pure  African  10.29  " 

The  above  weights  were  averages  of  a 
number  of  each  kind.  The  term  "African 
and  Toulouse"  indicate  African  male  and 
Toulouse  female,  the  male  being  mentioned 
first.  They  were  but  little  over  four 
mouths  old.  They  will  continue  to  grow 
for  awhile  yet,  and  it  will  be  interesting  to  • 
give  the  weights  later  on,  which  will  be- 
done  if  we  can  obtain  the  weights  from  Mr. 
Cushman. 
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THE  TEMPERATURE  OF  A  SITTING  HEN. 

The  temperature  accepted  for  incubation 
is  108  degrees.  As  a  rule,  when  a  ther- 
mometer is  placed  under  the  wing  of  a  sit- 
ting hen,  the  bulb  of  the  thermometer 
touching  the  skin,  and  the  wing  closed  on 
it,  the  temperature  has  been  generally 
found  to  be  104  degrees.  Various  experi- 
ments have  been  made,  however,  to  get  at 
the  correct  temperature.  .Mr.  W.  P. 
Wheeler,  of  the  New  York  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  Geneva,  made  some 
tests,  which  have  been  given  by  us  before, 
but  which  may  be  repeated  here,    lie  says: 

"I  had  previously  accepted  the  theory 
that  there  was  an  incubator  fever,  but, 
simply  as  a  matter  of  scientific  caution  and 
not  because  I  doubted  rcalh  the  dogma,  I 
tested  a  few  hens  and  began  to  doubt,  and 
then  I  used  the  best  clinical  thermometers, 
that  were  guaranteed  standards,  and  found 
the  temperature  of  sitting  hens  (not  on 
eggs)  among  the  lowest,  which,  as  there  is 
no  incubating  fever,  appears  reasonable, for 
the  excitement  of  bundling  is  less  than  with 
others.  Still,  however,  very  tame  hens 
showed,  in  warm  weather,  a  temperature 
of  over  106  degrees  Fahrenheit.  Here  are  a 
few  taken  on   a  hot   dav   last  summer: 

106.5.  107.'),  108.0,  108.!),  10!)  degrees,  and  a 
capon  showing  104  8  degrees.  On  the  same 
day.  in  a  cooler  place,  sitting  hens  showed 
106.8,  100.5,  103.8,  105.8  degrees.  Some 
taken  in  a  house,  the  temperature  of  which 
was  about  5!)  degrees,  at  another  time 
showed,  for  hens  not  sitting,  105.5,  104.4, 

103.6,  104.2,  106,  103.2,  105  2,  106.2,  104.2,  104, 
103.6  degrees." 

Notice  that  a  capon  registered  over  104 
degrees,  and  that  the  temperature  of  the 
hens  in  warm  weather  was  higher  than 
when  the  hens  were  in  a  house  which  was 
kept  at  59  degrees.  No  two  hens  gave  the 
same  temperature,  and  some  were  live  de- 
grees higher  than  others. 

It  must  be  considered,  however,  that  the 
temperature  of  the  eggs  is  not  as  high  as 
that  of  the  hens.  The  heat  given  the  eg";s 
is  by  contact  with  the  body  of  the  hen.only 
a  small  portion  of  the  egg  being  touched, 
and  us  the  egg  is  two  inches  deep,  the  heat 
must  reach  the  whole  of  it  by  diffusion. 
The  tap  of  the  egg  is  consequently  warmer 
than  the  lower  portion,  and  the  weather, 
kind  of  nest,  and  conditions,  may  make  a 
wide  difference  between  the  top  of  the  egg 
touching  the  hen  and  the  nest,  \thich  is 
constantly  cooling  the  egg  at  the  bottom. 
It  shows  that  cold  draughts  are  to  be 
avoided,  as  the  egg  will  be  cooled  too 
rapidly  below,  and  yet  must  be  warmed 
from  above. 

If  the  eggs  are  fertile  they  will  of  them- 
selves contain  much  animal  heat  after  the 
tenth  day,  and  would  soon  be  overheated 
but  for  the  hen  leaving  her  nest,  or  raising 
her  body  so  as  to  avoid  too  close  contact, 
her  duty  being  to  keep  the  nest  and  eggs  in 
a  warm  air  space.  Should  draughts  occur 
she  sits  closer  to  the  nest.  She  aims  to 
keep  the  eggs  at  about  103,  which  has  been 
demonstrated,  without  regard  to  her  own 
temperature.  Moisture  is  avoided  by  her, 
as  it  causes  loss  of  heat  from  rapid  evapor- 
ation. In  summer  she  seeks  a  place  on  the 
ground  because  such  a  nest  is  cool,  and  not 
because  it  is  damp,  as  many  suppose.  In 
winter  she  will  go  on  a  hay  mow,  or  some 
other  dry  place,  because  such  a  location  is 
warm  and  comfortable. 

SOME  DUCK  QUESTIONS. 

Mr.  George  A.  McFettridge,  the  well 
known  authority  on  ducks,  whose  large 
plant  is  at  Stroudsburg,  Pa.,  answers  ques- 
tions sent  him  to  be  published  in  the 
Poultry  Keeper.  Our  readers  may  send 
direct  to  him  if  the  replies  are  to  be  pub- 
lished. We  give  below  some  inquiries  and 
the  replies  from  Mr.  McFettridge.  Mr.  F. 
K.  Gallagher,  of  Menlo  Park,  Csl.,  asks: 

I  am  running  hot  air  incubators,  300  egg 
size,  and  have  done  very  well  in  hatching 
chicks,  but  have  had  poor  luck  with  duck 
eggs.  I  set  2M  duck  eggs,  kept  the  heat 
between  103  and  104,  tested  out  between 
sixty  and  seventy  eggs,  and  hatched  eleven 
ducklinas.  On  breaking  the  remaining 
eggs  I  found  they  contained  ducks  that  had 
died  at  about  the  third  week.  Those  that 
did  hatch  were  very  weak  and  have  ".grown 
very  slowly.  I  have  noticed  queries  as  to 
the  cause  of  duck  eggs  not  hatching,  hot 
neater  machines  being  used.  The  auswer 
generally  was  "too  much  moisture."  Does 
that  apply  to  hot  air  machines,  whose  sup- 
ply of  heated  air  comes  direct  from  the 
lamp,  and  where  pans  of  water  have  to  be 
kept  continually  under  the  egg  trays  to  give 
the  dry  hot  air  the  moisture  necessary  ? 
Mr.  G.  A.  McFettridge,  having  kindly  con- 
sented to  answer  duck  questions,  I  take  the 
liberty  to  send  the  above. 

[Mr.  McFettridge.]  As  a  rule  breeding 
ducks  are  too  fat.   This  being  the  case  we 


must  not  find  fault  with  the  incubator 
You  state  that  the  temperature  was  kept  at 
103  and  104  degrees.  If  your  thermometers 
are  right  you  have  run  it  too  high.  The 
thermometer  should  not  register  over  102 
degrees,  at  least  the  first  five  days.  I  keep 
below  103  degrees  for  the  first  ten  days. 
Hear  in  mind  that  the  germ,  while  forming 
the  outlines  of  the  embryo,  is  very  sensi- 
tive tojar  and  heat  ;  in  fact,  more  depends 
on  the  first  ten  days  than  anything  that  c  an 
be  done  the  last  three  days.  Every  one  who 
runs  incubators  are  liable  to  lay  the  cause 
of  their  failure  to  something  they  have 
done  at  that  time.  If  eggs  are  incubated 
up  to  the  14th  day  there  is  little  cause  for 
doubting  the  result.  There  is  no  difference 
in  regard  to  moisture  in  a  hot  air  or  a  hot 
water  incubator,  providing  they  are  prop- 
erly ventilated.  No  moisture  can  come 
through  the  copper  or  iron  tank  which 
holds  the  water.  The  proper  way  to  give 
moisture  is  to  have  the  moisture  pans 
above  the  eggs.  No  moisture  is  needed 
until  the  22nd  day,  then  a  safe  rule  is  to 
give  a  water  surface  of  one-sixth  the  tray 
surface  which  will  be  plenty.  The  incu- 
bator should  not  be  opened  the  last  three 
days  when  batching  ducks.  You  must  let 
the  incubator  alone  while  hatching.  Wo 
have  a  ten  thousand  capacity.  I  attend  to 
them  and  finish  my  work  at  6  p.  m.,  and 
do  not  see  the  incubators  again  until  6  a. 
m.,  although  there  is  a  hatch  comes  off 
every  day  except  Sunday.  The  next  time 
you  write  I  would  he  pleased  to  know  how 
much  moisture  you  used,  and  when  you 
put  it  in  and  if  there  were  any  ducks  alive 
in  the  shells  after  the  28th  day.  State  how 
many  ducks  and  drakes  you  have,  what 
kind,  and  how  much  you  feed.  Let  us 
make  this  an  interesting  page.  Anyone 
is  at  liberty  to  write  to  me  if  they 
will  allow  me  to  answer  them  tlirough 
the  Poultry  Keeper.    Come  on. 

Mrs.  W.  T.  Sears,  Bowling  Green,  Ky., 
sent  the  following  letter  to  Mr.  McFet- 
tridge, whose  reply  follows .    She  writes : 

Will  you,  either  in  a  personal  letter  or  in 
the  Poultry  Keeper,  tell  me  something 
about  Pekin  ducks?  The  Standard  places 
among  disqualifications  "bills  marked  with 
black."  Does  this  mean  that  they  shall  be 
entirely  thrown  out  of  a  show, or  that  they 
shall  be  cut  a  point  or  two  ?  Do  judges 
score  a  duck  as  they  do  a  fowl  of  any  kind, 
that  is,  if  admitted"  to  the  Standard  '?  I  am 
a  subscriber  to  the  Poultry  Keeper, 
and  it  says  you  have  kindly  consented  to 
answer  any  questions  concerning  ducks.  I 
see  tue  paper  says  you  will  only  auswer 
through  the  paper. 

[Mr.  McFettridge.]  The  Standard  does 
place  among  disqualifications  any  other 
color  than  deep  yellow  on  the  bill. 
For  my  part  I  am  very  sorry  that  this  is 
the  case.  I  do  not  want  to  find  fault  with 
the  Standard  nor  would  I  write  the  follow- 
ing, only  from  the  fact  that  I  have  obli- 
gated myself  to  answer  all  inquiries  and 
questions  according  to  my  ability.  First, 
it  is  an  easy  matter  to  get  a  drake  with 
clear  yellow  bill  at  any  age, but  not  so  with 
the  duck,  for  their  bills  will  naturally  be- 
come spotted  after  they  begin  to  lay.  Only 
a  very  few  will  escape.  They  are  often 
called  "mossy"  bills, and  when  they  are  two 
years  old  they  will  get  beans  on  their  bills. 
If  your  ducks  are  all  right  in  every  other 
respect  I  would  advise  you  to  show  them, 
only  don't  show  a  drake  with  any  defects 
on  the  bill.  Ducks  are  judged  from  their 
appearance,  unless  in  strong  competition; 
then  they  examine  each  of  the  eleven  parts, 
I  think  the  A.  P.  A.  will  reconsider  the 
Pekin  duck  scale  at  some  future  time.  The 
very  best  breeding  ducks  will  have  spots 
on  their  bills  at  the  age  of  three  years.  I 
would  venture  to  say  that  there  cannot  be 
one  clear  bill  found  in  a  flock  of  fifty  at 
that  age,  and  still  fewer  as  they  get  older. 

EXPRESS  COMPANIES  AND  POULTRY. 

Why  should  Express  Companies  charge 
double  first-class  rates  for  pure-bred  fowls 
and  first-class  rates  for  common  fowls? 
Certainly  the  risk  is  no  greater,  as  the  pure- 
bred fowls  are  better  boxed,  more  carefully 
prepared  for  the  journey,  and  require  no 
more  room.  The  high  express  rates  have 
doue  much  to  restrict  the  sales  of  pure 
breeds,  and  have  retarded  the  improvement 
of  the  common  fowls  to  an  extent  much 
greater  than  may  be  supposed.  We  see  no 
reason  why  eggs  "for  hatching  purposes 
only"  should  not  be  sent  by  parcels  post, 
as  is  done  in  England,  and  which  can  be 
done  just  as  easily  in  this  country. 


A  SLANDER  ON  UNCLE  MIKE. 

Uncle  Mike  Boyer  went  to  Boston  to  edit 
Farm  Poultry  owing  to  the  severe  illness 
of  Mr.  Hunter.  When  we  saw  him  eft  on 
the  cars  he  was  giving  an  apparently  last 
longing  look  at  Ilaminonton.  lie  stood  on 
the  rear  platform  of  the  last  car,  with  his 
pipe  in  on"  hand  and  a  handkerchief  in  the 
other,  which  he  waved  at  us  until  out  of 
sight.  We  knew  he  would  Dot  change  by 
breathing  "Boating"  air  but  would  come 
back  as  the  same  old  good  natured  Uncle 
Mike.  But  that  iirepressible  "Si  Twist"  in 
the  American  Fancier  has  slandered  him. 
Uere  it  is: 

If  the  editorial  page  is  supposed  to  con- 
tain t  he  views  of  iln  editor,  and  if  t  hi1  mat- 
ter found  on  that  page  is  supposed  to  be 
written  at  the  editor's  desk,  am  I  right  in 
my  deductions  t  hat  the  Augusl  Warm  /'"»/- 
try  forgot  to  print  a  My  leaf  with  its  edito- 
rials on  it,  after  using  the  editorial  page  to 
print  encomiums  on  its  own  sweet  sell  ? 

Do  you  notice  the  change  thai  1 1 :i -  come 
over  the  spirit  of  his  dreams?  What  a 
high  polish  the  literary  efforts  of  "Mr. 
Boyer"  appear  to  have.  No  longer  a 
chicken  talk  by  Uncle  Mike.  It  is  a  '"paper" 
or  "treatise"  by  "Mr.  Boyer."  And  don't 
he  do  It  line  ?  .Makes  us  feel  proud  of  him. 
But  somehow  when  it  passes  through  the 
sublimated  atmosphere  of  Bostingit  don't 
seem  like  the  wholesome  chicken  talk  that 
used  to  come  from  the  goose  feather  of 
Uncle  Mike  as  he  sat  on  a  box  in  the  fowl 
yard,  with  his  little  "dudecn"  of  a  pipe 
packed  full  of  plug  tobacco  and  wrote 
"chicken"  in  his  red  flannel  shirt. 

The  above  implies  that  Uncle  Mike  now 
goes  iu  "full  dress  uniform."  We  venture 
to  say  that  Uncle  Mike  will  not  be  carried 
away  by  the  show  windows  of  Washington 
street,  and  that  hewill  keephis  eyesteadily 
on  "chicken."  If  he  has  changed  a  little  to 
suit  the  Hub  it  is  simply  a  blind.  When 
he  gets  back  home,  pulls  off  his  coat,  plants 
himself  on  his  lawn  and  loads  up  his  pipe, 
Boston  will  be  unfolded  in  all  its  ins  and 
outs.  He  has  a  sharp  eye  and  sees  all 
around  him.  We  expect  a  long  disserta- 
tion on  beans  at  some  time,  how  they  grow, 
what  beans  are,  how  many  make  a  mess> 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  Mike  will  not 
return  from  Boston  without  materials  for 
a  sermon.  We  are  afraid,  however,  that 
the  Farm  Poultry  people  may  endeavor  to 
keep  him.  If  so,  we  will  be  lonesome  in- 
deed. 


FRESH  MARKET  BONES. 

As  food  for  poultry  nothing  is  now 
prized  more  highly  among  progressive 
poultrymen  than  perfectly  fresh  market 
bones,  cut  up  each  day  ,  in  addition  to  the 
usual  food  ration.  This  elegant  food  sup- 
plies nearly,  if  not  every,  element  of  the 
complete  egg,  as  well  as  the  formation  of 
bone,  muscle  and  feathers  of  growing  chick- 
ens. Fresh  bones  from  the  market  cost 
but  a  trifle.  They  should  be  obtained  fresh 
each  day.  Their  value  is  due  to  the  per- 
fectly fresh  animal  food  which  they  contain, 
along  with  the  other  elements  not  found  in 
sufficient  quantities  in  corn  and  wheat.  It 
has  been  proved  that  green  cut  bone  will 
often  increase  the  egg  yield  from  fifty  to 
oue  hundred  per  cent. ;  it  also  will  stimu- 
late the  fowls  during  the  moulting  period 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  flocks  do  not 
suffer  as  formerly  in  this  trying  time.  The 
juices  and  gristle  in  the  fresh  bone  contain, 
in  a  digestible  form,  large  quantities  of 
nitrogen,  which  is  absolutely  demanded  in 
forming  the  new  quills  and  new  feathers; 
therefore,  in  moulting,  this  nitrogen,  when 
fresh  bones  are  fed,  is  drawn  from  the  food 
given  to  the  fowl  instead  of  being  drawn 
from  the  reserve  force  of  the  fowl,  which 
lakes  her  strength,  stops  her  from  laying, 
and  makes  her  prone  to  disease.  We  are 
sure  that  the  practical  and  economical 
farmer  or  poultryman  of  to-day,  who  looks 
well  at  cost,  will  utilize  a  material  for 
poultry  which  brings  in  the  end  the  great- 
est profit.  We  have  used  the  granulated 
bone  and  paid  a  good  price  for  it,  but  by 
using  a  bone  cutter  we  got  meat,  gristle, 
oil,  fat,  fine  bone  and  granulated  bone  all 
in  one  operation.  The  sharp,  hard  pieces  of 
bone  act  as  grit.  The  fine  bone  helps  to 
make  the  shell,  and  the  other  half  or  two- 
thirds  of  ordinary  market  boues  is  rich, 
nourishing  food,  forming  the  feathers  and 
flesh  of  the  fowl,  and  the  interior  of  the  egg 
in  abundance.  We  advise  all  of  our  read- 
ers to  look  carefully  into  these  new 
methods  of  feeding,  as  tbey  come  up,  and 
understand  them  for  themselves. 


The  American  Poultrymen  is  the  newest 
poultry  Journal  out,  edited  by  Mr.  Emery 
S.  Pugh,  at  Utiea,  N.  V.  The  subscription 
price  is  lifty  cents  a  year.  It  is  a  very  at- 
tractive ami  creditable  paper. 

Mr.  ().  P.  Phillips,  Amo,  Indiana,  in  the 
Poultry  Herald  throws  the  following 
bombshell : 

I  am  much  mistaken  if  the  poultry  fra- 
ternity at  large  is  not  fast  gaining  a  con- 
tempt for  the  poultry  who  is  so  continually 
booming  ne»v  breeds 'and  hatching  "sports." 
If  that  be  "big  head,"  make  the  most  of  it. 

Correct ;  new  breeds  cannot  be  made  m  a 
day,  and  crosses  cannot  be  palmed  off  as 
new  breeds. 

• 

Michael  K .  Boyer  lasl  year  made  a  test, 
for  profits,  between  one  good  family  cow1 
and  fifty  hens,  to  see  which  would  yield 
the  most  profit.  The  result  was  the  cows 
milk  was  worth,  at  market  rates,  slll.lo, 
and  the  poultry  account,  (which  was  mainly 
for  eggs  sold)  equaled  $140.81.  It  costs  $52 
to  feed  the  cow  one  year,  anil  $50  for  the 
hens.  The  value  of  the  manure  of  both 
were  about  equal  in  value.  Hut  the  biggest 
item  in  favor  of  the  hens  was  in  point  of 
labor,  it  requiring  double  the  amount  to 
attend  to  the  cow  that  it  did  to  the  fowls. 
The  test  goes  to  show  that  James  Rankin's 
claim  that  his  350  hens  gave  him  a  better 
profit  than  his  sixteen  cows  is  not  a  wild 
assertion.  More  poultry  and  less  cows  on 
the  farm  would  certainly  be  a  profitable 
change  in  the  management. —  Western 
Poultry  Journal. 

Do  you  want  wire  netting,  and  at  reduced 
prices?  If  so  do  not  fail  to  send  for  the 
catalogue  of  Messrs.  Peter  Duryea  &  Co., 
215  Greenwich  street,  New  York  city. 

Over  800  White  Leghorns  — from  champion 
laying  stock— for  sale  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Wyck- 
off,  Groton,  N.  Y.  Special  prices  if  you 
write  now. 

Rose-comb  Brown  Leghorns,  and  also 
Plymouth  Rocks,  are  the  choice  breeds  of 
Mr.  J.  L.  Randolph,  Bartlett,  Ohio. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Van  Doren,  Buckingham,  111., 
breeds  Light  Brahnias,  Plymouth  Rocks, 
and  White  Leghorns. 

All  kinds  of  fowls,  land  and  water,  are 
owned  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Brabazan,  Delavan, 
Wis.  He  has  been  a  breeder  for  many 
years. 

Messrs.  Mosher  Brothers,  box  11,  Seneca 
Falls.  New  York,  make  a  specialty  of  White 
Plymouth  Rocks. 

We  shall  not  continually  serve  up  a  re- 
hash of  former  numbers  such  as  "Feeding 
for  Eggs,"  "How  to  set  a  Hen,"  "How  to 
Make  Hens  Lay,"  etc.  These  things,  as  well 
as  many  others,  it  is  well  to  know  to  do  to 
the  best  advantage,  but  a  continual  rehash 
and  wanning  over  of  such  things,  at  all 
seasons,  obviously  to  fill  up  the  paper,  is 
wearying  in  the  extreme.  Neither  shall  we 
fill  our  pages  with  "stock  cuts,"  Every- 
thing which  appears  in  these  columns  shall 
be  of  the  best,  whether  in  the  way  of  illus- 
trations or  reading  matter. — American 
Poultrymen. 

That  is  so,  dear  brother,  and  well  put  in 
your  first  number,  but  when  you  have  been 
in  the  harness  as  long  as  we,  and  have  writ- 
ten  up  everything  that  a  distracted  brain 
can  conceive  of,  you  won't  be  so  strong  on 
eoudeming  "rehashes."  When  a  fellow 
"runs  out  of  soap"  he  is  liable  to  resort  to 
the  first  subject  that  comes  up.  You  will 
be  fortunate,  after  you  reach  the  tenth 
number,  if  you  are  not  filling  up  with  stale 
joke-,  like  Braden,  Downs,  Si  Twt-t,  Hates, 
and  the  other  fellows  who  have  a  "Men- 
tionings"  department.  Even  with  our  long 
experience  we  can  only  with  difficulty  re- 
frain from  it. 

Rose-comb  Black  Minorcas.  They  are 
grand  layers.  I  Mr.  George  H.  Northrup, 
Raceville,  N.  Y.,  makes  them  a  specialty. 

Golden  Wyandottes  are  bred  by  Mr.  J. 
C.  Mecham.  Elmore,  Ohio,  who  also  breeds 
tne  "dead  game"'  Kentucky  Dominiquea. 
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Mr.  A.  P.  Allen,  Meadville,  Pa.,  breeds 
White  Leghorns,  Rose-comb  Brown  Leg- 
horns, White  Cochins,  Plymouth  Rooks, 
Light  Brahmas,  and  Silver  Wyandottes. 

Mr.  Alfred  Doyle,  Morgan  Park,  111.,  has 
won  as  many  premiums  as  any  breeder  of 
Light  Brahmas  in  this  country,  and  keeps 
no  other  kind,  having  bred  this  breed  for 
seventeen  years. 

Mr.  James  Rankin,  South  Easton,  Mass  , 
who  makes  the  Monarch  Incubator,  has  the 
largest  duck  farm  in  America,  all  bemg 
choice  Pekiu  Ducks. 

A.  hen  probably  hearing  of  W.  M.  Avis' 
'pug  dog  being  a  mother  to  young  chickens, 
came  to  the  residence  of  J.  H.  Lewis  not 
■Song  since,  drove  a  cat  away  from  her  litter 
-of  kittens  and  in  all  respects,  except  sup- 
plving  them  with  milk,  became  a  mother  to 
the  kittens.  Mr.  Lewis  was  obliged  to 
shut  the  hen  up  so  the  mother  cat  could 
4ake  care  of  her  young.— Pomona,  Cal, 
Times 

Now  let  the  next  candidate  step  forward 
The  above  is  ahead  of  the  gobbler  that 
hatched  a  glass  egg. 

Is  standard-bred  poultry  coming  to  the 
front?  Well,  we  should  say  !  Op  to  date 
the  R.  P.  J.  has  been  favored  with  about  a 
dozen  state  fair  premium  lists,  and  in  every 
case  we  find  therein  from  four  to  eight 
pages  of  cash  premiums  offered  on  poultry, 
In  every  case  the  poultry  .is  to  be  judged 
according  to  the  American  standard  of 
perfection  and  the  premiums  awarded  on 
this  basis. 

Yes,  but  when  you  get  to  these  fairs  you 
will  find  that  the  birds  are  not  judged  by 
the  Standard,  and  that  more  money  is 
awarded  to  white  mice,  tailless  cats,, 
scalded  terriers,  blear-eyed  owls,  pink-feet 
rabbits,  and  split-nose  opossums  than  to 
poultry.  Oh,  yes  !  standard  bred  poultry  is 
coming  to  the  front— but  not  at  the  fall 
fairs. 

White  and  Black  Minorcas,  Plymouth 
Rocks  and  White  Wyandottes  are  special 
favorites  of  Mr.  Wm.  J.  Schauble,  Erie, 
Pa. 

Light  Brahmas  exclusively  are  the  birds 
offered  by  Mr.  D.  M.  Poling,  Van  Wert, 
Ohio.   He  has  fine  stock. 

Buff  Wyandottes  and  Buff  Plymoutb 
Rocks— World's  Fair  wiuuers— are  the 
breeds  of  Mr.  J.  D.  Wilson,  Worcester, 
N.  T. 

White  Wonders— headquarters  stock— 
cau  be  had  of  Mr.  Wm.  N.  French,  New 
Haven,  Vermont. 

Safety-lamp  for  incubators.  Try  "Hydro, 
safety,"  made  by  Mr.  L.  R.  Oakes,  Bloom- 
ington,  Indiana. 

Messrs.  Johnston  &  Stokes,  Philadelphia, 
keep  a  full  line  of  poultry  supplies.  Send 
for  their  large  poultry  catalogue. 

The  Reliable  Poultry  Journal  has  agents 
who  send  in  from  five  to  tweuty-tive  new 
subscribers  at  a  clip  !  "They  come  easy," 
is  what  one  man  writes  to  us.  Well,  let 
them  come;  the  more  we  get  the  better  this 
paper  will  be  made.— Reliable  Poultry 
Journal. 

That's  it;  we  all  talk  that  way,  but  it  is 
not  everyone  who  says  "they  come  easy." 
We  believe  in  varying  the  figures  some- 
times, however,  such  as  "from  four  to 
twenty-one,"  etc.  From  "five  to  twenty- 
five"  is  too  common  an  expression. 

A  Publishers'  Association,  certainly  ! 
It's  a  good  thing  if  conducted  on  business 
principles.  We  second  the  American  Fan- 
ciers'1 motion  for  B.  Holmes,  Jr.,  of  the 
Poultry  Monthly  for  president. — Fancier's 
Review. 

Certainly.  We  could  be  "a  power  in  the 
land."  We  could  set  up  the  Standard,  fix 
the  next  date  for  the  A.  P.  A.  meeting, 
and  do  lots  of  things  on  "business  princi- 
ples" (or  principals),  and  we  go  in  strong 
for  Hamilton  for  president.  Trot  out  your 
Publishers'  Association.  We'll  join — so 
will  Uncle  Mike. 

Mrs.  E.  A.  Joslyn,  of  Hammonton,  N.  J., 
has  a  magnificent  flock  of  White  Leghorns, 
Knapp  strain,  which  she  advertises  in  this 
issue.  She  is  a  lady  who  keeps  only  White 
Leghorns  and  makes  them  a  specialty.  We 
predict  for  her  some  of  the  highest  prizes 
tbis  fall. 


A  section  of  our  tariff  bemuddled 
country,  where  handkerchiefs  are  scarce,  is 
Johnstown,  New  York,  according  to  Mr. 
Drevenstedt.  In  answer  to  a  question  of 
Mr.  Boyer's,  be  said,  "that  night  there  in 
Johnstown  where  people  walk  around  all 
winter  with  icicles  hanging  from  their 
noses,"  that  the  Langshan  was  the  "boss" 
practical  fowl.  We  hope  that  handker- 
chiefs will  be  put  on  the  free  list  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Johnstownites.— "Si  Twist," 
in  Southern  Fancier. 

It  is  just  such  talk  as  the  above  that 
scared  Editor  Blunck  into  selling  his  splen- 
did Games  and  Bantams,  so  as  to  be  in  line 
with  other  editors  who  do  not  have  any 
chickens. 

The  following  items,  very  interesting,  are 
from  the  American  Stockkeeper : 

My  advertisement  :s  bringing  more  in- 
quiries than  ever  before. — A.  C.  Hawkins. 

I  have  had  a  big  call  for  stock  the  past 
month  and  nearly  all  mention  American 
StockKeeper. — tjeo.  H.  Bowker. 

I  never  had  such  good  results  from  so 
small  an  investment. — Wm.  H.  Sears. 

That's  the  way  they  write  to  all  of  the 
other  papers  too,  Bro.  Atherton.  It  is  our 
turn  next. 

Young  chicks,  just  hatched,  offered 
at  ei  ht  cents  a  piece,  suitable  to  raise  for 
broilers,  are  advertised  by  Mr.  Joseph  D. 
Wilson,  Rosemont,  N.  J. 

Phosphate  for  wheat  only  §20  per  ton. 
York  Chemical  Works,  York,  Pa. 

Do  you' want  Ferrets,  Guinea  Pigs,  or 
Rabbits  ?  If  so,  write  to  Mr.  E.  R.  Gibbs', 
Norvwilk,  Ohio. 

Mr.  H.  A.  Bradshaw,  Elizaville,  Indiana, 
has  400  chicks,  from  prize  winning  White 
Wyaudottes,and  White  Langshan  stock  for 
sale. 

The  Charles  River  Poultry  Yards,  New- 
ton Lower  Falls,  Mass.  ,  offer  pullets  and 
cockerels  cheap,  Plymouth  Rocks,  from 
their  prize  stock. 

We  ha*e,  during  the  past  season,  used 
live  crawfish,  or  "craw-dads"  as  "Uncle 
Rastus"  would  say,  as  food  for  our  fowls 
and  are  well  pleased  with  the  experiment. 
They  can  be  caught  in  great  quantities  by 
using  a  piece  of  liver  and  a  small  dip  net, 
and  make  a  very  good  substitute  for  other 
meat.  We  would  recommend  them  to 
farmers  and  those  who  cannot  secure  meat 
and  green  bone  during  the  summer  months. 
—Midland  Poultry  Journal. 

We  would  like  to  know  where  they  can 
be  obtained,  and  the  price.  Down  our  way 
the  "piece  of  liver"  would  be  cheaper,  but 
as  they  "cau  be  caught  in  great  quantities," 
and  are  recommended  to  farmers  who  "can- 
not secure  meat  and  bone,"  we  will  engage 
for  a  carload  at  once. 

Wheat  is  the  best  food  that  can  be  given 
to  the  growing  chicks.  It  may  cost  a  little 
more  than  some  grain,  but  in  the  end  it  is 
the  cheapest.  It  appeases  their  hunger 
longer  and  they  are  more  satisfied  with  it 
than  any  other  food.—  Practical  Poullry- 
man. 

What  is  required  is  something  that  will 
"appease  their  hunger''  the  quickest. 

In  last  month's  article  of  J.  H.  Davis  a 
slight  error  appeared  in  the  last  paragraph 
which  sort  of  destroys  the  point  he  wishes 
to  bring  out.  It  reads  "they  will  be  sports" 
but  should  read  "they  will  not  be  sports." 
— Fancier's  Review. 

It  is  possible  that  he  made  an  error,  and 
in  a  paper  not  ^published  in  Pennsylvania. 

Messrs.  Webster  and  Hannum,  Cazeno- 
via,  N.  Y.,  report  that  they  are  having  a 
great  ruu  on  their  bone  cutter,  and  that  it 
is  praised  by  every  customer. 

Pit  Games— just  the  birds  for  the  table. 
Mr.  lde  Rossiter.  Girard,  Pa.,  makes  a 
specialty  of  them. 

Both  Single  and  Rose-comb  White  and 
Brown  Leghorns  are  bred  by  Mr.  H.  B. 
Piuuey,  Calkins,  Pa. 

Mr.  Joe  A.  Dienst,  Columbus  Ohio,  has 
500  chicks,  all  varieties,  which  he  offers  low. 

White  fowls,  such  as  White  Cochius, 
White  Polish  aud  White  Leghorns,  are  the 
specialties  of  Mr.  Geo.  A.  Freidricks,  Erie, 
Pa. 


Mrs.  T.  Shupp,  New  Berlin,  111.,  is  a  lady 
breeder  of  Light  Brahmas,  Plymouth  Rocks 
and  Langshans. 

Speaking  of  fence  flyers  reminds  us  of  the 
contrariness  of  poultry  generally.  They 
will  insist,  it  seems,  upon  going  on  your 
neighbor's  lot,  and  if  he  has  a  garden 
planted  no  better  sport  could  be  given 
them  than  to  turn  the  patch  inside  out. 
We  raised  a  large  flock  in  our  vineyard,  on 
account  of  the  shade  during  the  warm 
weather,  but  there  is  something  more  at- 
tractive in  our  neighbor's  vineyard,  and 
the  first  thing  in  the  morning  they  would 
pass  our  grapes  and  feast  on  those  that  did 
not  belong  to  us.  We  had  to  shut  them  up. 
Another  flock  which  was  domiciled  on  the 
edge  of  a  rye  patch  preferred  to  pass  by 
what  we  planted  for  them,  and  see  if  the 
greens  on  our  neighbor's  patch  were  not 
superior.  It  is  an  excellent  thing  to  give 
your  fowls  a  free  range,  but  first  be  sure 
that  your  neighbor  has  no  attraction  for 
them.— M.  K.  Boyer,  in  Midland  Poultry 
Journal. 

Our  friend  Boyer  does  not  give  all  the 
facts.  He  is  too  modest.  As  he  explained 
it  to  us  he  hit  on  the  plan  of  turning  the 
hens  out  of  his  poultry  house,  through  an 
opening  into  his  neighbor's  lot.  The  hens, 
supposing  they  were  in  Mr.  Boyer's  yard, 
flew  over  the  fence  at  once,'  but  as  they  flew 
over  from  the  neighbor's  side  they  re- 
mained at  home.  At  night  they  would  fly 
over  to  the  neighbor's  side,  enter  the  open- 
ing, and  go  on  the  roost.  It  was  a  mean 
trick  on  the  hens,  and  Uncle  Mike  takes  an 
extra  whiff  at  his  pipe  when  he  tells  it. 

Clover  hay,  ready  cut,  put  up  in  burlap 
sacks,  is  sold  by  the  Harvey  Seed  Company, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Our  readers  should  send  for  a  catalogue 
of  the  Santa  Ana  Incubator  Compauy,Santa 
Ana,  California.  It  has  an  excellent  repu- 
tation in  the  far  West. 

Dr.  John  W.  King,  Kent,  Conn.,  who  for 
years  won  prizes  on  his  White  Leghorns, has 
added  some  choice  Light  Brahmas  aud 
White  Plymouth  Rocks  to  his  list. 

Spongia  can  be  had  of  Boericke  &  Tofel, 
1011  Arch  street,  Philadelphia. 

All  kinds  of  land  and  water  fowls,  also 
German  and  lop-ear  rabbits,  are  sold  by 
Messrs.  J.  H.  Terens  &  Son,  Mishicot.Mich. 

Mr.  W.A.  Williams,  Rome  City,  Indiana, 
makes  a  specialty  of  Indian  Games,  Brown 
Leghorns  and  Black  Astrakhans. 

Poultry  Queries  and  Answers  is  pub- 
lished the  fifteenth  of  each  month,  at  At- 
lanta, Ga.,  at  fifty  cents  a  year.  It  is  full 
of  questions  with  answers  that  are  right  to 
the  point. 

The  publisher  who  allows  an  advertising 
agency,  or  an  individual  advertiser,  to  fix 
his  rates,  should  not  be  surprised  at  the 
end  of  the  year  when  he  finds  he  has  made 
nothing.—  Ohio  Poultry  Journal. 

The  advertising  agent  always  wants  a 
"write  up"  free,  and  he  gets  the  credit  and 
the  money.  AVe  usually  waste-basket  all 
of  their  requests.  We  are  not  "rated"  by 
them.  Why?  Because  no  one  believes  the 
falsehoods  on  circulations.  Any  kind  of  a 
paper  can  get  a  false  circulation,  and  can 
get  postmasters,  pressmen,  and  paper  men 
to  do  the  swearing. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Poultry  Herald 
says  for  eight  years  he  successfully  followed 
the  following  plan  for  keeping  eggs:  "Take 
square  pieces  of  newspaper,  place  on  the 
palm  of  the  hand  and  put  the  egg  in  the 
middle ;  crimp  up  the  four  corners  of  pa- 
per and  twist.  Put  these  paper-covered 
eggs  (always  strictly  fresh)  in  a  flour  or 
other  barrel  in  a  cool  place  and  they  will 
keep  for  mouths,  and  the  shell  will  have 
the  same  rough  and  fresh  appearance  as 
when  laid." 

Mr.  John  D.  Mercer  has  a  large  poultry 
supply  house  at*  117  East  Second  street, 
Los  Angeles,  California.  He  keeps  every- 
thing that  a  poultryuian  needs. 

The  Maun  bone  cutters,  made  by  the  F. 
W.  Maun  Co.,  Milford,  Mass.,  is  giving  ex- 
cellent satisfaction  to  all  who  have  used 
them. 


Our  Western  readers  should  not  overlook 
the  White  Plymouth  Rocks  advertised  by 
Mr.  A.  G.  Showers,  Iowa  City,  Iowa. 

Mr.  Joseph  W.  Fleming,  Buckingham, 
111. ,  offers  200  Bronze  Turkeys  for  sale. 
Get  your  stock  now. 

White  Langshans  and  White  Minorcas 
(chicks)  are  offered  by  the  Standard  Poul- 
try Yards,  Franklin,  Mass. 

The  Hammonton  Incubator  Co.,  Ham- 
monton,  N.  J.,  makes  the  Pressey  Brooders 
and  Hammonton  Incubators.  Send  for 
their  catalogue. 

With  pencil  and  paper  one  may  sit  down 
before  it  and  figure  out  what  part  of  the 
country  seems  to  have  thebest  laying  hens. 
As,  for  instance.the  789,278 of  Vermont  laid 
in  one  year  4,515,130  dozens  of  eggs,  while 
in  the  same  period  Washington's  779,972 
produced  but  2.710,520  dozen.  Evidently 
the  hens  of  Vermont,  for  some  reason,  sur- 
pass, those  of  Washington  as  egg  layers. 
We  also  find,  from  the  table,  that  though 
Rhode  Island  is  always  counted  a  great 
State  for  turkeys  and  Massachusetts  re- 
nowned for  ducks,  yet  California  produces 
more  turkeys  and  ducks  than  all  the  six 
New  England  States  combined.  In  fact 
the  whole  Pacific  Coast  shows  a  prodigious 
increase  of  both  poultry  and  eggs  during 
the  ten  years.  Even  Nevada,  which  lost  in 
all  else,  made  a  decided  gain  in  its  poultry 
census. — Fanciers'  Monthly. 

Such  a  comparison— Rhode  Island  with 
California.  Does  not  Editor  Harkerknow 
that  there  is  an  ordinauce  passed  by  the 
city  of  Providence  prohibiting  turkeys  on 
the  sidewalks.  They  canuot  raise  a  turkey 
on  each  square  inch  of  space.  California 
can  afford  to  give  a  square  mile  to  each 
turkey,  but  if  a  turkey  steps  out  of  Provi- 
dence over  on  the  Massachusetts  line  it  is 
arrested  as  a  vagrant.  The  turkey  in  Rhode 
Island  lays  an  egg  in  a  nest  that  is  partly 
in  Connecticut  while  its  head  is  picking  up 
food  close  to  Attleboro.  Be  reasonable. 

Six  drops  of  chlorodyne  in  one  teaspoon- 
ful  of  water,  night  and  morning.  The  third 
dose  generally  effects  a  cure.  Follow  each 
dose  with  a  few  pellets  of  oat  meal  dough. 
— Practical  Poultryman. 

Yes ;  that  is  a  good  way  too.  To  give 
fifty  fpwls  the  first,  second,  and  third  doses, 
allowing  two  minutes  for  each  dose,  would 
require  only  five  hours.  We  approve  of 
any  method  that  saves  time. 

I  had  an  egg  laid  containing  three  yolks, 
and  would  like  to  know  if  such  a  thing  has 
been  known  to  any  of  you.  I  showed  it  to 
lots  of  people  and  all  seemed  surprised, 
and  had  not  before  seen  such  a  thing.  A 
pastrycook,  who  has  used  over  a  thousand 
a  week,  never  met  with  such  a  thing  in  his 
experience.  The  egg  was  laid  by  a  pullet 
just  over  thirteen  months  old,  and  (Bliss 
Croad  please  note)  a  pure  bred  and  very 
fine  Langshan. — Correspondent  of  Poultry 
{England. ) 

That  is  nothing.  Eggs  containing  three 
yolks  are  common  occurrences.  It  denotes 
that  the  hen  is  as  fat  as  she  can  be.  That 
is  all  there  is  to  it.  We  have  seen  many 
such  eggs. 

FALLING  OFF  IN  LAYING. 

When  hens  begin  to  lose  flesh,  cease  lay- 
ing, and,the  combs  fail  to  retain  the  natural 
red  color,  thera  must  be  a  cause.  The  far- 
mer looks  for  lice  and  finds  none.  He  then 
ascribes  the  difficulty  to  the  food,  tries 
many  experiments,  but  no  improvement  is 
shown  on  the  part  of  the  hens.  Now,  in 
niuety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred  the  hens 
are  attacked  by  large  lice  on  the  beads,  and 
as  no  one  searches  close  to  the  skin  to  de- 
tect their  presence  the  hens  secure  no  relief 
although  a  few  drops  of  lard  or  sweet  oil 
would  restore  them  to  health.  At  this  sea- 
son never  omit  to  search  closely  on  the  skin 
of  the  heads  and  necks  of  both  adults  and 
chicks. 

CHEAP  FOODS. 

No  food  is  cheap  unless  it  induces  the 
hens  to  lay.  A  potato  is  mostly  water, 
and  in  proportion  to  the  solid  matter  it 
contains,  is  very  expensive,  compared  with 
grain.  It  is  not  extravagant  to  feed  any 
food,  as  long  as  it  produces  eggs.  Meat  and 
bone  is  the  best  egg-producing  food,  but  as 
it  is  not  easily  procured  in  some  localities, 
the  price  is  high,  yet  if  it  is  giving  good  re- 
sults it  will  be  found  cheaper  than  grain. 
Cheap  food  is  that  which  gives  the  largest 
product  at  the  least  cost,  but  any  food  is 
extravagant  that  does  not  induce  greater 
egg  production. 
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THIS  IS  FAIR. 

Alluding  to  the  Cairfpines,  and  their  ad- 
mission to  the  Standard,  the  American 
Fancier  makes  the  following  statement: 

Nobody  is  obliged  to  like  Campines  or 
breed  them.  Every  man  has  a  right  to  ex- 
press his  opinion,  favorable  or  unfavorable, 
on  any  breed,  but  no  man  who  claims  to  be 
a  fancier  has  a  right  to  condemn  a  breeder 
or  fancier  who  fosters  a  breed  that  may  not 
suit  everybody.  The  A.  P.  A.  did  well  in 
admitting  the  Campines,  for  they  are  an 
old  thoroughbred  race  of  fowls.  They  re- 
produce themselves  with  as  much  certainty 
as  the  best  of  our  o?d  and  established  va- 
rieties. 

The  above  contains  a  strong  polut,  and 
that  is— you  are  free  to  keep  any  breed  or 
do  without  it.  There  is  no  necessity  for 
condemning  a  breed  because  it  is  new,  or 
because  it  resembles  someother  kind.  Nor 
is  it  right  to  criticise  the  motives  of  a  fan- 
cier who  prefers  to  keep  a  breed  that  differs 
from  others.  He  may  have  his  reasons 
therefor,  and,  after  all,  the  new  breed  may 
be  something  superior. 

THE  ORPINGTONS. 

This  breed,  which  is  well  known  in  Eng- 
land, has  had  but  few  admirers  in  this 
country.  Even  in  England  it  has  made  but 
slow  progress.  Regarding  Orpingtons  a 
reader  writes: 

'•Will  you  kindly  give  me  a  brief  descrip- 
tion of  the  "Orpington"  breed  of  fowls  in 
your  next  issue  '!  I  have  seen  reference 
made  to  them  in  one  or  two  of  the  papers 
as  being  a  very  line  all  purpose  fowl." 

The  Orpingtons  are  a  cross  of  Black 
Minorca  and  Langsban.  It  has  been  claimed 
by  a  Mr.  Cook,  their  originator,  that  they 
possess  the  good  qualities  of  both  breeds, 
but  those  who  have  tested  them  affirm  that 
there  is  no  merit  in  them,  and  that  they  do 
not  equal  either  of  the  breeds  from  which 
they  came.  They  are  black,  with  tall 
combs,  red  earlobes,  dark  legs  (some  speci- 
mens slightly  feathered  and  others  clean, 
there  being  lack  of  uniformiLy)  and  long 
sickle  feathers,  giving  them  a  handsome  ap- 
pearance. 

TO  KEEP  WATER  FROM  FREEZING. 

Mr.  H.  E.  Harris,  Orange  Mount,  N.  J., 
giv<s  the  following  suggestion  for  prevent- 
ing the  freezing  of  water  iu  winter,  which 
may  convey  an  idea  to  others.  lie  says: 

To  keep  water  from  freezing  in  cold 
weather  take  a  good  sized  box,  cut  a  large 
hole  in  the  bottom  and  small  holes  in  the 
sides  for  ventilation.  Turn  it  upside  down 
put  a  small  lighted  lamp,  with  wick  turned 
down,  under  it,  then  set  the  fountain  in  or 
over  the  large  hole.  The  box  should  be 
low,  and  large  enough  to  prevent  its  being 
knocked  over,  aud  so  the  fowls  can  get  ou 
it  to  drink. 

The  smallest  kind  of  lamp  will  answer; 
that  is,  the  burner  may  be  small,  but  it  is 
best  to  have  the  bowl  of  the  lamp  large 
enough  to  hold  at  least  a  quart  of  oil.  As 
stated  above,  keep  the  wick  turned  down, 
as  the  object  will  be  not  to  warm  the  water 
particularly  but  to  prevent  it  from  freez- 
ing A  large  stone,  or  some  heavy  weight 
should  be  used  to  prevent  the  hens  from 
knocking  the  box  over. 


WHITE  OF  AN  EGG  AND  GAPES. 

The  following  has  been  sent  us  by  a  sub- 
scriber as  a  cure  for  gapes,  and  we  trust 
that  our  readers  will  cut  this  out,  or  mark- 
it,  for  use  when  gapes  again  appear,  as  it  is 
•worth  a  trial.   lie  says: 

Probably  not  more  than  one  in  a  hundred 
of  my  fow  ls  have  the  gapes  in  any  year. 
When  I  find  a  case  I  cause  them  to  swallow 
tin-  white  of  an  egg.  If  a  small  chick,  half 
that  quantity.  This  causes  a  permanent 
cure  in  ten  seconds.  Two  good  places  to 
avoid,  the  rum  shop  and  the  drug  store. 

As  he  alludes  to  adults  no  doubt  the 
reference  to  gapes,  in  the  above,  applies  to 
the  frequent  gaping  which  comes  from 
colds,  such  as  hoaiseness,  etc.  If  the  white 
♦f  an  et'g  w  ill  give  relief  in  ten  seconds, 
as  lis  claimed,  then  the  information  im- 
parted by  our  correspondent  is  certainly 
very  valuable. 

It  is  by  giving  our  experience  that  we  all 
learn.  The  strong  point  with  the  Poultry 
KSEPER  is  that  each  has  the  privilege  of 
assisting  the  others.  The  readers  edit  the 
paper. 

AIR-SLAKED  LIME  DOES  IT. 

A  subscriber  in  New  Jersey,  who  kindly 
sends  us  some  excellent  suggestions,  makes 
a  point  in  favor  of  air-slaked  lime  a*  an  in- 
secticide, as  follows: 

I  learn  much  from  the  POULTRY  Kkepkr, 
but  1  have  also  learned  sonic  things  by  ex- 


periment and  observation.  Some  years 
since  a  young  man  was  employed  to  white- 
wash the  interior  of  my  hen  house.  It 
took  him  a  week  to  do  it  with  a  brush.  I 
then  procured  a  spraying  outfit,  with  which 
two  men  could  saturate  every  part  iu  two 
hours.  I  thought  my  twenty  dollars  well 
invested.  Now  I  would  not  have  it  used 
for  twenty  dollars.  Moisture  is  favorable 
to  insect  propagation.  I  have  learned  to 
put  my  trust  in  air-slaked  lime,  aud  keep 
my  hen  house  dry. 

The  above  is  worth  a  trial.  It  is  certain- 
ly the  easiest  and  cheapest  method  of  pre- 
venting lice  that  has  yet  been  given,  and, 
while  it  has  frequently  been  recommended 
by  us,  yet  it  is  gratifying  to  have  others 
come  forward  and  state  that  they  can  verify 
the  claim.  Note  the  point  made  in  the 
above  in  the  economy  of  using  lime,  as  it  is 
so  easily  applied. 


SAVE  LABOR  WITH  THE  BROOM. 

Arrange  your  poultry  house  so  that  all 
cleaning  can  be  done  with  the  broom.  To 
do  this,  keep  the  floor  well  covered  with 
dry  dirt,  and  when  the  house  is  to  be 
cleaned  simply  sweep  off  the  floor  and 
scatter  fresh  dirt,  using  an  extra  quantity 
under  the  roosts.  In  this  manner  the  work 
can  be  done  in  a  few  minutes  and  the  drop- 
pings can  be  placed  in  barrels,  as  the  dirt 
will  assist  iu  preserving  them. 


CAPONS  IN  THE  BOSTON  MARKET. 

Mr.  W.  n.  Rudd,  writing  to  the  Poultry 
World,  says  that  about  5.000  capons  are 
sold  in  Boston  annually,  and  mostly  during 
the  months  of  January,  February  and 
March.  Probably  more  could  be  sold  a 
month  later  if  they  were  to  be  had,  but  gen- 
erally the  supply  is  exhausted  by  April 
10th.  There  seems  to  be  an  appropriate 
season  for  capons  as  there  is  for  anything 
else,  and  roast  capon  ou  the  Fourth  of  July 
would  be  as  much  out  of  place  as  straw- 
berry shortcake  at  Christmas.  Until  Janu- 
ary there  is  a  full  supply  of  chickens  large 
enough  for  roasters.  Then  they  are  gone. 
In  April  come  early  chickens,  so  that  ca- 
pons till  a  vacancy  in  the  market  which 
could  not  otherwise  be  well  supplied. 

The  average  price  is  about  twenty-two 
cents  per  pound  for  good  ones,  but  if  very 
nice  and  large  they  will  bring  twenty-four 
cents.  I  have  frequently  paid  this  price 
for  extra  fine  lots.  They  should  weigh 
eighteen  pounds  or  upwards  per  pair,  and 
we  sometimes  have  them  tip  the  scales  at 
twenty-six  pounds  per  pair;  but  this  is  un- 
usual. They  bring  rather  a  higher  price 
than  ''Philadelphia  chickens"  (so-called)  — 
say  t  wo  to  four  cents  more,  and,  being  so 
much  larger,  of  course  they  put  a  good  deal 
more  money  into  the  pocket  of  the  breeder. 
Were  they  not  caponized  they  would  at 
that  age  be  termed  "old  cocks,"  and  bring 
only  eight  to  ten  cents  per  pound.  ''Slips" 
i.  c,  crowers  not  completely  caponized, 
will  bring  about  eighteen  cents  per  pound 
for  good  ones  -  and  good  slip  is  worth  more 
than  apoor  capon. 

The  Plymouth  Rock,  Light  Brahma  and 
Partridge  Cochin  make  line  capons.  So 
does  a  cross  between  Light  Brahma  hens 
and  a  Plymouth  Rock  cockerel  or  cock. 
We  then  have  the  quickly  maturing  quality 
of  the  Plymouth  Kock  combined  with  the 
superior  size  of  the  Light  Brahma.  We 
have  never  yet  seen  really  fine  capons  go 
begging  for  customers,  no  matter  what  was 
the  condition  of  the  market.  We  receive 
our  best  capons  from  New  Jersey— Burling- 
ton and  Cumberland  counties.  They  can 
be  equally  well  produced  in  New  England 
or  New  York,  if  good  breeds  are  selected, 
and  caponized  early  and  well,  and  taken 
good  care  of;  but  most  operators  here- 
abouts make  more  "slips"  than  capons.  I 
should  think  Long  Island  would  be  a  fine 
place  to  raise  them  at  a  profit.  About  as 
good  a  way  as  any  is  to  hatch  the  chicks 
early  in  April  and  kill  the  capons  in  Febru- 
ary. True,  they  would  be  larger  if  hatched 
in  March,  but  they  would  bring  so  much  as 
broilers  that  it  would  not  pay  to  keep  them 
for  capons.  We  are  very  firmly  of  the 
opinion  that  the  best  way  for  farmers  or 
others  to  dispose  of  them  would  be  to  send 
them  to  some  commission  house  which 
made  a  specialty  of  a  similar  line  of  goods. 
A  hotel  steward  prefers  to  purchase  of 
some  party  who  can  furnish  him  wilh  his 
entire  supplies  throughout  the  year,  and  1 
remember  an  instance  where  one  of  them 
■elected  from  our  store  the  identical  lot  of 


chickens  (and  nice  ones,  too)  which  the 
owner  attempted  to  sell  to  him  a  few  hours 
previous,  but  could  not  succeed  in  even  ob- 
taining an  audience. 


WHY  A  SMALL  FLOCK  PAYS. 

Small  flocks  will  give  a  profit  at  all  sea- 
sons of  the  year,  but  when  a  large  number 
is  kept  a  loss  may  result  This  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  item  of  labor  is  given  no 
consideration  iu  the  management  of  a  few 
hens,  but  it  is  the  controlling  factor  with 
large  numbers.  A  flock  of  a  dozen  hens 
may  pay  as  much  as  300  per  cent  on  the  in- 
vestment for  food,  but  this  is  due  to  t!  e 
fowls  having  more  room  and  less  competi- 
tion. Those  who  have  but  a  small  flock 
allow  plenty  of  room  for  them,  both  in  the 
poultry  house  and  in  yard  area,  and  any 
ailment  among  the  hens  is  quickly  noticed 
by  some  member  of  the  family. 

The  temptation  to  add  a  few  more  hens 
to  the  flock  is  not  easily  resisted,  but  in  so 
doing  nothing  is  gained,  as  the  extra  ton  Is 
may  come  from  yards  where  roup  lias  ex- 
isted, and  thus  disease,  and  perhaps  her, 
may  be  introduced  in  the  flock.  As  long  as 
the  flock  is  at  the  minimum  number,  better 
results  are  obtained  proportionately,  and 
every  addition  is  another  hen  to  feed  while 
the  number  of  eggs  will  often  be  no  greater 
than  before.  It  is  well  known  that  many 
farmers  get  as  many  eggs  from  ten  heus  as 
their  neighbors  do  from  twenty.  It  may 
be  stated  that  the  larger  the  flock  the 
smaller  the  number  of  eggs  laid  propor- 
tionately. 

The  solution  of  this  is  that  the  small  flock 
has  more  room,  is  not  crowded,  receives  a 
greater  variety  of  food,  table  scraps  assist- 
ing, and  each  individual  is  a  pet,  while  the 
labor  required  is  not  of  a  kind  to  inflict  loss 
cf  time,  being  to  many  a  pleasure.  When 
large  numbers  are  kept  the  work  is  labori- 
ous, the  individuals  are  lost  m  the  whole, 
they  are  not  given  as  much  room  propor- 
tionately, and  their  wants  are  not  as  care- 
fully looked  after,  while  the  food  is  not  so 
varied.  That  large  numbers  can  be  kept, 
however,  has  been  demonstrated,  and  they 
have  afforded  a  fair  profit,  but  not  propor- 
tionately as  great  as  is  usually  received 
from  the  small  flocks.  The  one  who  en- 
gages in  the  keeping  of  poultry  in  large 
numbers  must  not  make  a  side  business  of 
it,  but  devote  his  whole  time  aud  attention 
to  it,  so  as  to  aim  to  give  the  large  numbers 
that  personal  supervis  which  insures 
success  with  small  flocks. 


LOSSES  FROM  ENEMIES. 

Hundreds  of  farmers  raise  chicks  to  the 
age  of  a  few  w  eeks  only  to  provide  food  for 
hawks  and  eats.  Jt  is  a  fact  that  not  one- 
third  of  the  chicks  hatched  ever  reach  a 
marketable  age,  and  the  loss  of  eggs  for 
hatching,  time  required  by  the  hens  for  in- 
cubation aud  care  given,  is  too  great  for  se- 
curing so  few.  It  is  difficult  to  raise  young 
chicks,  even  under  favorable  conditions,  as 
there  are  many  drawbacks  which  cannot  be 
seen  or  anticipated,  but  success  is  within 
the  province  of  those  who  leave  no  oppor- 
tunity for  loss.  To  allow  the  hens  to  come 
off  with  broods,  and  drag  the  chicks  over 
the  wel  grass  and  compel  thcin  to  travel 
over  wide  areas,  is  to  inflict  them  with  too 
much  work  and  to  expose  thein  to  all  kinds 
of  enemies.  Each  hen  should  be  inclosed 
in  a  small  run.  A  lath  run  two  feet  wide 
and  four  feet  long,  with  a  soap  box  at  one 
end,  affords  an  excellent  protection,  as  the 
hen  will  be  confined  while  the  chicks  can  go 
in  and  out  of  the  run  at  will.  As  they  will 
go  hut  a  short  distance  from  the  run  they 
will  flee  for  shelter  on  the  approach  of 
storms  or  of  enemies, as  the  hen  will  always 
notice  any  danger  and  warn  them  thereof. 


SELECTING  THE  POULTRY  HOUSE. 

Elaborate  poultry  houses  may  appear 
pleasing  to  the  eye,  but  the  great  majority 
of  them  are  more  ornamental  than  useful, 
as  well  as  being  built  more  for  the  conven- 
ience of  the  attendant  than  for  the  comfort 
of  the  hens.  There  are  really  but  two  or 
three  plans  for  building  a  poultry  house  at 
a  low  cost,  the  cheapest  being  one  that  is 
square,  with  a  Hat  roof.  If  square,  the 
house  will  afford  the  greatest  space  possi- 
ble in  proportion  to  cost.  If  the  cost  is  no 
object  it  is  better  to  invest  in  la' li  and  plas- 
ter than  in  cupolas,  as  the  house  will  then 


be  more  comfortable  both  in  winter  and 
summer.  We  have  seen  a  great  many 
poultry  houses  that  were  constructed  for 
wealthy  men,  which  were  cheerless  and 
cold,  being  the  most  unsuitable  structures 
that  could  be  devised  for  poultry.  The 
main  point  is  comfort,  which  includes 
plenty  of  scratching  room  on  the  floor, 
warmth  in  winter  and  cool  air  in  summer. 
The  object,  after  all,  is  to  secure  eggs,  and 
when  building  a  poultry  house  this  should 
always  be  kept  in  view  if  the  hens  are  kept 
for  profit  as  well  as  for  pleasure. 
 « 

WOMEN  AND  POULTRY. 

We  can  point  to  quite  a  number  of  women 
who  have  increased  the  number  of  their 
fowls  with  a  view  to  assisting  themselves 
during  the  dull  times,  the  object  being  to 
have  money  come  in  sooner  than  by  relying 
on  something  requiring  a  longer  period  for 
remunerating  them.  Eggs'  are  daily 
products,  and  enable  the  farmer  to  procure 
cash  either  in  small  or  large  sums  accord- 
ing to  his  management.  Women  can  assist 
materially  in  attending  to  some-  of  the 
details  of  management,  although  they  can- 
not do  hard  work  in  the  poultry  house  and 
yards.  They  are  more  successful  in  rais- 
ing chicks  than  men,  because  they  are  more 
patient  and  do  not  overlook  the  small  mat- 
ters. If  there  have  been  a  large  number  of 
pullets  hatched  this  season  it  would  no 
doubt  pay  to  keep  them  or  winter  if  the 
accommodations  will  permit,  in  order  to 
help  through  the  cold  weat  her.  The  great, 
est  success  of  farmers  with  poultry  is  when 
their  wives  assist  by  taking  an  interest  in 
large  numbers,  but  the  farmers  should  not 
leave  the  heavy  duties  to  be  attended  to  by 
their  wives. 


CHICKENS  VIA  THE  BROODER. 

It  is  a  fact  not  to  be  disputed,  that  we 
can  successfully  hatch  chickens  by  artifi- 
cial means.  But  to  raise  these  little  lumps 
of  down,  so  hatched,  is  by  far  a  different 
and  also  a  somewhat  difficult  problem  that 
not  every  one  who  uses  an  incubator  can 
boast  of  solving,  says  a  writer  in  Western 
Plowman, 

Here  is  a  little  of  my  experience  and 
method  with  chicks  and  brooders:  In  the 
first  place  I  leave  my  chicks  in  the  incu- 
bator until  perfectly  dry.then  transferthem 
to  the  brooder.  I  like  the  hot  water  brooder 
overhead  heat  the  best,  wbich  I  keep  at 
such  a  temperature  the  first  two  or  three 
days  or  longer,  according  to  the  extremity 
of  the  weather,  as  will  cause  the  little  fel- 
lows to  lie  around  in  a  drowsy  sort  of  a 
way.  Give  no  food  whatever  for  thirty-six 
hours.  1  believe  this  is  absolutely  the  best 
rule  to  go  by.  1  would  rather  say  forty 
hours  than  anything  under  thirty-six,  from 
the  simple  fact  that  the  very  last  thing  the 
chick  does  before  breaking  the  shell  is  to 
absorb  the  yolk,  and  this  should  be  given 
sufficient  time  to  digest  before  any  food  is 
given.  I  then  give  each  about  two  drops 
of  cream  and  nothing  more  for  eight  or  ten 
hours  and  this  is  then  about  their  bedtime, 
when  I  repeat  the  dose  and  leave  them  for 
the  night.  On  the  following  morning  I 
give  them  cracked  corn  about  the  size  of 
No.  S  shot,  and  here  let  me  say  that  ii  you 
are  running  t  he  incubator  constantly,  1  be- 
lieve it  to  be  a  good  plan  to  leave  one  or 
two  three-weeks-old  chicks  in  each  pen  ol 
the  newly  hatched  ones,  as  by  so  doing  the 
older  ones  soon  teach  the  younger  to  pick 
and  where  to  drink.  Generally  one  or  two 
days  is  all  f  hat  is  necessary,  and  you  can 
then  turn  the  "teachers"  out  with  the 
older  brood.  Feed  regularly  three  times  a 
day.  t 

HYPNOTIZING  FOWLS. 

The  production  of  hypnotism  in  fowls — 
described  last  week  in  your  "Scraps"  col- 
umn— by  placing  them  on  their  breasts  on 
a  table  and  drawing  awhite  line  with  chalk 
under  their  beaks  pointed  downwards,  is 
an  old  well  known  experiment.  A  spill  of 
white  paper  or  white  straw  placed  under 
their  beaks  has  the  same  effect.  Further- 
more, if  a  fowl  be  placed  on  its  back,  and  a 
white  paper  spill  placed  across  its  crop.it 
will  lay  perfectly  motionless  in  the  posi- 
tion for  a  considerable  time.  Many  years 
ago  when  living  in  the  country,  some  half 
dozen  of  my  fowls  were  continually  dis- 
turbing the  flower  beds  on  my  lawn.  To 
amuse  my  wife  and  young  children  and  :i 
tew  domestic  servants,  I  protested  I  would 
punish  them  for  their  bad  habit.  1  con- 
sequently had  them  caught  just  in  the  act 
of  tresspassing,  and  laid  them  in  a  row  on 
their  backs,  each  with  a  white  paper  spill 
across  its  crop.  There  they  lay  motionless 
until  aroused  after  about  ten  minutes' 
duration,  with  their  legs  sticking  up  and  al- 
together having  a  most  comical  appearance, 
to  the  great  delight  of  all  who  witnessed 
the  strange  performance.  Each  rested  as 
if  it  had  been  weighted  down  by  a  beam  of 
wood  across  its  breast  except  that  the 
breast  heaved  with  laborious  bieathing,  a* 
if  they  were  in  terror  of  suffering."—  Cor, 
Live  Stock  Journal. 
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BEGINNING  OPERATION. 

Many  persons  who  desire  to  go  into  the 
poultry  business  as  a  relief  from  some 
-other  pursuit  make  the  mistake  of  invest- 
ing a  large  amount  of  money  without 
knowing  whether  they  are  right  or  wrong 
in  so  doing.  It  is  safe  to  assert  that  the 
majority  of  the  persons  composing  this 
class  have  not  lived  on  farms,  and  derive 
their  partial  knowledge  of  poultry  from 
what-tbey  have  seen.  They  are  accustomed 
to  witnessing  the  ease  with  which  the  hens 
seem  to  secure  the  pickings  of  the  farm,  a 
poultry  house  of  a  rude  kind  is  visible, 
and  the  lady  who  holds  the  position  as  the 
farmer's  wife  gives  an  occasional  feed.  To 
the  novice  it  is  an  easy  and  profitable  way 
of  making  a  living,  being  just  the  thing  that 
has  long  been  sought  at  a  panacea  for  the 
ills  of  city  life. 

No  experienced  person,  in  any  branch  of 
business,  will  accept  risks  unless  there  is  a 
possibility  of  gain,  and  the  inexperienced 
person  performs  an  indiscreet  act  by  ven- 
turing into  business  without  first  consid- 
ing  the  consequences  of  a  mistake.  While 
the  novice  sees  the  baskets  of  eggs  as  the 
result  of  keeping  poultry  he  knows  nothing 
of  the  diseases  to  be  encountered,  the  care 
to  be  given,  and  the  labor  necessary  to  be 
bestowed  before  the  desire  can  be  consum- 
mated. Though  it  is  the  purpose  of  this 
journal  to  advocate  the  poultry  interests  as 
one  deserving  of  consideration  yet  we  owe 
a  duty  to  our  readers  to  guide  them  prop- 
erly, and  to  guard  them  against  mistakes. 

While  we  are  prepared  to  claim  that 
poultry  pays  better  than  anything  else  on 
the  farm,  in  proportion  to  capital  invested, 
yet  we  believe  that  the  beginner  should  be 
careful.  No  inexperienced  person  can 
launch  off  into  success.  He  must  learn, 
and  to  do  so  he  must  begin  at  the  bottom. 
A  beginner  knows  nothing  of  the  breeds,  he 
has  never  met  a  contagious  disease,  and  he 
has  no  conception  of  the  many  details  of 
management  that  will  stare  him  in  the  face 
and  cause  him  many  little  vexations  and 
disappointments.  Like  all  other  occupa- 
tions there  is  always  a  possibility  of  heavy 
loss,  and  no  one  is  exempt. 

It  is  an  old  saying  that  before  one  can 
succeed  with  a  large  flock  he  must  first 
learn  to  manage  a  small  one.  It  is  by  being 
constantly  with  the  flock,  and  learning  the 
peculiarities  and  characteristics  of  each  in- 
dividual that  the  novice  becomes  familiar 
with  many  details  to  which  he  may  be  a 
stranger.  It  is  but  an  easy  portion  of  the 
duties  to  feed  a  flock  and  collect  the  eggs. 

When  winter  comes  on,  and  the  houses 
are  to  be  kept  in  condition,  with  storms 
and  winds  to  face,  a  large  flock  entails  labor 
that  is  unknown  with  but  a  few  hens. 
Poultry  as  a  business  and  poultry  for 
pleasure  are.  different  pursuits.  In  the  first 
place  there  is  labor  that  must  be  performed 
or  paid  for,  and  in  the  second  the  labor  is 
not  even  considered.  Besin  at  the  bottom 
and  gradually  extend  your  operations.  By 
so  doing  you  will  learn  as  you  enlarge  and 
gradually  reach  a  position  from  which  suc- 
cess will  be  assured. 


THE  BEST  POULTRY  HOUSE. 

No  advice  as  to  the  kind  of  poultry  house 
can  be  imparted,  as  each  individual  must 
govern  himself  by  the  amount  of  capital 
that  is  to  be  invested.  The  summer  is  the 
time  to  build,  as  the  house  will  become  dry 
and  seasoned  by  winter.  The  simplest 
form  of  a  house  will  give  the  best  results, 
and  the  builder  should  keep  in  view  the 
fact  that  he  is  building  the  house  for  the 
hens  and  not  for  his  own  convenience. 
Many  make  the  mistake  of  building  poultry 
houses  with  all  conveniences  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  the  person  who  is  to  care 
for  the  poultry,  and  in  so  doing,  the  hens 
may  be  deprived  of  sunlight  in  wiuter,  or 
crowded  on  less  spare  than  may  be  allotted 
to  them  by  some  bet  er  arrangement. 

The  floor  is  the  most  important  matter  in 
building.  If  of  earth,  the  droppings  will 
soil  it  and  compel  a  renewel  of  the  entire 
floor  at  a  season  when  dry  earth  cannot  be 
easily  obtained  ;  and  il  of  boards,  the  floor 
may  afford  a  harboring  place  underneath 
for  rats,  while  cement  is  cold  and  uncom- 
fortable. It  is  best  to  use  a  cement  floor, 
however,  if  it  is  kept  covered  with  dry  dirt 
and  cut  straw,  for  then  the  rats  are  kept 
out,  and  the  floor  can  be  swept  with  a 
broom,  while  the  fowls  utilize  the  material 


on  the  floor  for  scratching.  It  is  now  a 
matter  for  discussion  whether  roosts  should 
be  used  at  all,  as  some  have  discarded  roosts 
and  report  that  fewer  cases  of  lameness  re- 
sult, The  droppings  board  is  said  to 
greatly  aid  in  causing  the  fowls  to  breathe 
injure  air.  In  arrangiug  the  interior,  one 
must  do  so  according  to  the  kind  of  fowls 
and  the  number  of  hens. 

It  is  better  to  make  a  poultry  house  a 
little  too  large  than  too  small.  Overcrowd- 
ing the  hens  is  detrimental.  Ten  or  a 
dozen  fowls  are  sufficient  for  a  house  10x10 
feet,  as  they  will  need  space  on  the  floor 
for  exercise  in  winter.  When  building  the 
house  the  object  should  be  to  couform  it  to 
the  requirements  of  winter  rather  than  of 
summer.  If  the  roof  is  good  the  house  will 
be  probably  correct  in  other  respects,  as 
dampness  is  due  to  leaky  roofs  more  than 
to  other  causes. 


WHICH  ARE  THE  LAYERS  ? 

It  is  better  to  select  a  few  good  hens  and 
keep  them  over  for  winter  layers  than  to 
carry  a  large  number  over  that  may  prove 
unprofitable.  Look  over  your  flocks  in  the 
fall  and  get  rid  of  every  fowl  that  shows 
no  indication  of  progress.  The  early  pul- 
lets should  be  nearly  matured  by  October 
and  should  have  a  healthy  and  vigorous  ap- 
pearance, being  full  of  life  and  activity. 
The  pullets  that  have  not  grown,  and 
which  seem  to  require  a  long  tune  yet  be- 
fore maturity,  should  be  discarded,  as  they 
willnot  lay  before  spring.  Of  the  old  hens 
the  ones  that  have  finished  moulting  will 
be  the  best  layers,  and  they  should  be  pre- 
ferred even  to  the  early  pullets.  It  is  a 
rule  that  if  the  hens  do  not  begin  to  lay  by 
November,  or  rather  before  the  winter  sets 
in,  they  will  not  lay  before  February  or 
March,  but  if  they  commence  before  the 
cold  season  begins  they  will  lay  during  the 
winter.  There  is  some  truth  in  the  claim, 
and  the  best  in  the  flock  only  should  be 
retained,  getting  rid  of  all  that  may  not  ap- 
pear thrifty. 

WHAT  IT  WILL  COST. 

If  you  desire  to  improve  your  stock  the 
cost  of  so  doing  is  so  small  an  item  as  to  be 
of  but  little  consequence.  It  has  been 
demonstrated  that  one  male  can  sire  a 
thousand  chicks  in  a  year,  and  he  will  be 
useful  also  for  the  next  season.  A  pure 
bred  male,  if  purchased  at  this  season  of 
the  year,  can  be  had  for  about  two  dollars. 
It  is  true  he  may  not  be  a  high-scoring 
show  bird,  but  he  will  be  just  as  valuable 
for  breeding  purposes.  If  he  is  mated 
with  a  dozen,  or  even  as  many  as  fifteen 
hens,  and  each  hen  layed  ten  dozen  eggs  a 
year,  the  total  number  of  eggs  will  be  about 
1,500.  Allowing  that  two  thirds  of  the 
eggs  will  produce  chicks  that  can  be  raised 
and  the  one  thousand  is  not  difficult  to  esti- 
mate, what  then  is  the  cost,  or  rather 
what  is  the  gain  ?  If  only  one  cent  more  in 
value  is  added  to  each  chick  sired  by  a 
pure  bred  male  it  requires  but  200  of  them 
to  repay  the  cost  of  the  male,  and  if  the 
value  of  each  chick  is  increased  five  cents 
it  will  require  but  forty  chicks  to  repay 
the  outlay.  But  we  venture  to  claim  that, 
compared  with  chicks  of  no  breeding  what- 
ever, there  will  be  a  great  difference,  not 
only  in  the  price,  but  in  the  weight  and 
quality,  while  the  pullets  that  may  be 
saved  will  be  much  better  layers  than  those 
of  common  stock.  Improvement  need  not 
end  with  one  year's  trial,  for  a  new  male 
may  be  had  during  the  succeeding  year, 
and  it  will  require  but  a  few  years  before 
the  farmer  will  have  his  flock  fully  equal 
to  one  containing  pure-bred  hens  only. 

With  a  pure  breed  the  farmer  will  better 
understand  how  to  make  poultry  pay.  It 
is  impossible  to  manage  poultry  when 
there  is  no  uniformity,  no  characteristics, 
and  no  system  of  breeding.  When  a  flock 
consists  of  hens  of  all  kinds,  no  two  of 
them  being  alike,  they  will  differ  more  in 
their  desires  and  preferences,  and  while 
some  may  be  excellent  in  certain  respects, 
others  may  be  useless.  If  a  pure  breed  is 
used  there  is  uniformity  of  color,  and  there 
will  be  certain  characteristics  peculiar  to 
t  he  breed  which  will  commend  it  accord- 
ing to  the  purposes  intended.  A  pure 
breed  may  be  intended  solely  for  laying, 
showing  but  little  inclination  to  sit,  while 
auother  will  possess  qualities  for  market 
which  give  it  a  high  position  in  its  class. 
These  qualities   are    not    possessed  bv 


common  fowls,  as  they  vary  too  much,  be- 
ing really  nondescripts.  If  one  hen  in  the 
flock  excels,  there  may  be  a  dozen  that 
give  no  profit.  The  farmer  who  believes 
that  "one  kind  of  chicken  is  as  good  as  an- 
other" convinces  no  one  who  has  tried  the 
pure  breeds,  but  deprives  himself1  of  ad- 
vantages which  he  should  avail  himself. 

All  breeders  are  now  blessed  with  too 
many  birds,  and  they  will  sell  cheaper  at 
this  time  than  in  spring,  because  they  will 
sooner  or  later  be  compelled  to  reduce 
their  stoc,k  to  a  minimum.  Now  is  the 
farmers  opportunity  to  buy  and  improve 
his  flocks.  The  cost  of  so  doing  is  but  a 
trifle  compared  with  the  advantages  to  be 
derived.  The  intelligent  farmer  makes 
use  of  pure  breeds,  as  he  is  then  certain  of 
having  a  flock  that  will  excel  in  produc- 
tion of  eggs  or  market  poultry  according  to 
his  preferences.  Procure  the  stock  for 
next  year  now,  and  use  the  pure  breeds. 
It  will  lessen  the  outlay  by  buying  now 
and  reduce  the  labor  in  the  winter  and 
spring. 

 •  ■ 

KEEPING  LARGE  NUMBERS. 

The  greatest  expense  incurred  when  mak- 
ing a  business  of  keeping  large  numbers  of 
poultry  is  the  labor.  It  is  ail  item  of  cost 
that  never  enters  into  the  account  with  a 
small  flock,  but  when  hundreds  of  hens  are 
kept  the  cost  of  the  labor  becomes  a  very 
important  matter.  The  larger  the  number 
of  hens  the  smaller  the  cost  of  the  labor 
proportionately,  as  one  man  can  attend  to 
several  hundred  hens  as  easily  as  he  can  a 
hundred,  but  there  is  a  limit  to  human 
capacity,  however,  and  it  will  not  do  to 
have  more  than  one  can  keep  properly. 
The  men  who  operate  incubators  and 
brooders  do  not  allow  more  than  1,500 
young  chicks  to  each  person,  and  600  hens 
will  give  a  man  all  that  he  can  do  if  he  per- 
forms his  work  properly.  It  may  be 
added,  also,  that  the  poultry  man  should 
do  the  work  himself  if  possible.  If  he  at- 
tempts to  employ  a  helper  he  will  have  a 
great  many  of  them  before  he  finds  the 
right  man,  and  he  will  have  to  pay  some- 
thing more  than  the  usual  wages  for  an  ex- 
perienced person.  The  poultry  business  is 
one  that  cannot  be  entrusted  to  any  one 
who  offers  himself.  Knowledge  and  ex- 
perience are  necessary  in  order  to  succeed. 


CLAIMS  OF  NEW  BREEDS. 

The  claims  of  new  breeds  meet  every  far- 
mer each  season.  That  some  of  the  new 
breeds  possess  merit  may  be  possible,  but 
at  present  there  are  over  seventy  recog- 
nized breeds  of  poultry,  and  the  farmer 
should  confine  himself  to  the  well  known 
and  tried  varieties.  Our  object  has  been  to 
direct  attention  to  the  advantages  of  im- 
provement, and  to  induce  the  farmer  to 
give  up  the  common  stock  for  something 
better.  It  does  not  matter  which  of  the 
breeds  may  be  selected,  for  each  and  all  are 
superior  to  dung  hills.  The  new  breeds  are 
not  underrated  by  us, for  we  must  progress 
with  new  breeds  also.  What  we  wish  to 
impress  upon  our  readers  is  that  they 
should  learn  all  about  new  breeds  before 
venturing  in  that  direction.  To  have  any 
new  breed  that  surpasses  those  now  known 
is  an  advantage,  and  any  farmer  who  de- 
sires it  may  prove  a  public  benefactor  by 
aiming  to  produce  something  that  is 
superior  to  that  now  possessed  by  the 
members  of  his  community. 


TOO  MUCH  EXPENSE. 

More  expense  is  sometimes  incurred  in 
raising  poultry  than  is  necessary,  and 
there  is  an  enormous  waste  of  food  without 
any  advantages  being  secured,  simply  be- 
cause there  is  but  little  judgment  used  in 
management.  Writers  are  prone  to  ridicule 
those  farmers  who  give  no  care  to  their 
poultry,  and  who  provide  neither  shelter 
nor  food,  but  the  class  that  goes  to  the 
other  extreme,  and  so  feeds  and  pampers 
their  fowls  that  they  render  them  uuprof 
itable,  is  much  larger. 

If  a  flock  has  the  privilege  of  a  range  the 
farmer  need  give  no  food  at  all  if  grass, 
seeds  and  insects  are  plentiful,  yet  some 
who  are  really  careful  of  their  hens  feed 
three  time  a  day,  under  the  belief  that  the 
more  food  the  greater  the  numter  of  eggs, 
and  in  endeavoring  to  secure  as  many  eggs 
as  possible  they  get  the  hens  in  a  condition 
that  incapacitates  them  entirely.  Heavy 
feeding  of  grain  is  at  times  an  advantage, 


such  as  during  extremely  cold  weather,but 
the  food  must  be  regulated  not  only  ac- 
cording to  the  seasons  but  also  in  accord- 
ance with  the  condition  of  the  hens. 

Whenever  a  flock  appears  healthy  and 
vigorous, and  all  indications  point  to  profit,, 
the  natural  expectation  is  that  the  hens 
should  lay.  Should  the  farmer  receive  no 
eggs  he  has  but  to  kill  one  of  the  hens, 
make  an  examination,  and  he  will  find  a 
layer  of  fat  over  an  inch  thick  in  the  body. 
Not  knowing  any  reason  why  his  hens 
should  not  lay,  although  he  feeds  three 
times  a  day,  and  mostly  on  grain,  he  con- 
cludes that  perhaps  they  do  not  receive 
quite  enough,  and  he  increases  the  allow- 
ance, which  simply  makes  matters  worse. 

INHERENT  DISEASES. 

A  family  of  fowls  may  be  subject  to  dis- 
ease and  transmit  this  susceptibly  to  suc- 
ceeding generations,  while  auother  family 
of  the  same  breed  may  be  entirely  exempt. 
Of  all  diseases  which  are  transmitted,  roup 
is  the  principal  one.  We  .have  hatched 
chicks  from  healthy  and  diseased  hens,  and 
in  every  case  chicks  from  diseased  hens  be- 
came affected  at  some  stage  cf  growth.  It 
is  not  that  the  disease  is  transmitted  di- 
rectly to  the  chick  through  the  medium- 
ship  of  the  egg,  but  that  the  chick  receives 
from  its  parent  a  constitution  unfitted  for 
combatting  disease,  and  thus  becomes 
liable  to  disease  from  which  others  escape. 
When  such  a  disease  as  the  roup  once  ap- 
pears in  a  flock  it  will  not  pay  to  waste 
time  and  labor  in  attempted  cures,  but  a. 
change  of  stock  should  be  made-  All 
birds  of  the  gallinaceous  family  are  subject 
to  roup,  aud  the  conditions  for  its  develop- 
ment are  always  in  existence  :  but  all  birds, 
do  not  contract  it,  as  some  are  not  so  liable 
to  develop  it  as  others.  Vigor  is  an  impor- 
tant factor  in  poultry  raising. 

PLUMS  IN  THE  CHICKEN  YARD. 

A  writer  in  the  Indiana  Farmer  recently 
said:  Theories  vanish  by  the  side  of  facts 
in  every  vocation.  I  have,  at  the  present 
writing,  three  Robinson  plum  trees  loaded, 
with  ripening  fruit,  and  two  others  with: 
not  a  plum  left.  The  five  trees  were  set  on. 
the  same  kind  of  ground  seven  years  ago- 
and  have  had  the  same  culture.  The  same 
results  have  been  derived  for  the  past  three 
years,  the  three  trees  bearing  a  full  crop  of 
sound  fruit,  and  the  two  a  crop  of  wormy 
fruit  worthless.  The  three  fruiting  trees 
are  in  the  chicken  yard ;  the  others  outside. 
The  ground  in  said  yard  is  not  plowed,  but 
early  in  the  spring  is  swept  and  kept  hard 
and  smooth.  Under  these  trees  I  scatter 
bran  and  screenings,  and  "biddy"  does  tbc 
work  of  eating  the  pestiferous  insects. 
While  looking  for  the  little  seeds  and  specks 
of  bran  she  garnishes  her  food  with  the- 
spicy  curculio.  I  know  this  to  be  true  for 
I  have  the  evideuee.  Now,  for  seven  varie- 
ties of  plums  I  must  speak  a  good  word  for- 
the  Robinson.  It  always  produces.  I  have 
Wild  Goose,  Marianna,  English  Blue,  Lom- 
bard, Primus  Simoui,  etc.,  but  the  Robin- 
son gives  me  the  only  crop  in  this  year  of 
'93.  I  have  been  out  with  saw  and  lumber 
this  morning  and  propped  up  the  limbs 
that  are  hanging  almost  to  the  ground  with 
tempting  fruit.  Even  the  chicken  yard  is 
not  a  sure  defense  with  other  ^rieties  this 
year,  but  the  Robinson,  where  plenty  of 
fowls  are  enclosed  and  fed,  willnot  disap- 
point the  planter. 

FROZEN  STOCK. 

During  the  fall  there  are  dealers  who  buy 
up  all  the  late-hatched  chicks,  at  low  prices 
and  place  them  in  cold  storage.  These  late- 
chicks  get  into  the  market  in  winter  as 
earlv  broilers,  and  they  find  a  ready  sale- 
All  kinds  of  poultry  are  dressed  and  stored 
away  in  that  manner  for  winter,  and  come 
into  market  at  some  time.  It  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  the  storage  of  the  late  chicks 
by  the  cold  process  opens  a  market  for.  them 
for  that  purpose,. and.  the  prices  obtainetl 
are  relatively  liigben  than  ilsuoli  a  demand 
did  not  exist,  for  it  must  not  be  overlooked 
1  bat  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  prevails 
in  ail  matters  affecting  trade.  These  early 
broilers  (or  frozen  late  chicks)  usually 
come  into  market  about  January,  and  re- 
main until  March,  when  they  begin  to  fall 
in  price.  They  keep  the  prices  of  spring 
broilers  down  to  a  certain  extent,  but  at  no 
time  can  they  compete  with  choice  spring 
broilers  when  the  two  kinds  are  offered. 
It  is  true,  as  we  stated,  that  the  frozen 
stock  affects  the  general  price,  but  there  is 
a  wide  difference  between  the  prices  of  the 
two  kinds.  No  consumer  will  buy  the 
frozen  stock  in  preference  to  the  other  un- 
less there  is  great  inducement  offered  in  the 
prices  for  so  doing. 
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BOX  TO  PREVENT  SITTING.  • 

Ad  arrangement  for  "breaking  up"  sit- 
ting  liens  is  sent  us  by  Mr.  C.  A.  Massey, 
Malone,  N.  Y.,  who  tlms  describes 
it:  "Take  a  shoe-box  about  three 
feet  lout:  and  eighteen  inches  wide.  Knock 
off  the  top  and  bottom,  so  as  to  only  leave 
the  sides  and  end  nailed  together.  On  the 
bottom  of  the  box  nail  slats  (A  A  A)  one 
inch  wide  and  about  two  inches  apart.  To 
the  bottom  of  the  end  pieces  (F  F)  nail  two 
pieces  of  scantling  (E  E)  or  other  wood, the 
width  of  the  box  in  length,  the  scantling  to 
be  three  inches  thick.  To  the  top  noil 
slats    (B  B  B)    similar     to   those  at 


in  protecting  it.  F  jed  it  regularly,  and 
keep  it  warm.  As  soon  as  it  is  well  feath- 
ered the  hardest  work  will  be  over.  It  is 
best  to  try  to  save  every  chick  in  the 
brood,  for  chicks  hatched  now  will  sell  foi 
a  dollar  each  in  April. 


BOX  TO  PREVENT  SITTING. 

the  bottom,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
bens  from  flying  out,  and  the  box  is  reauy 
for  use.  It  permits  the  air  to  come  up  un- 
der the  hen  all  the  time,  and  as  she  finds 
she  cannot  create  warmth  under  her,  she 
will  give  up  in  disgust  in  a  few  days. 
There  is  no  cruelty  in  the  method." 

TOO  MANY  EGGS. 

Reports  are  often  noticed  of  egg  records 
among  our  exchanges;  in  these  it  is  said 
that  hens  have  laid  as  high  as  two  hundred 
and  twenty-five  eggs  in  a  year,  and  a  recent 
■correspondent  credited  three  hundred  and 
two  eggs  to  one  hen.  We  do  not  intend  to 
deny  the  truthfulness  of  this  statement, 
yet,  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers,  we  will 
state  that  such  occurrences  are  usually 
rare.  In  the  first  place  there  are  three  hun- 
dred and  sixty-live  days  in  a  year  and  one 
hundred  days  are  usually  required  for  a 
hen  to  moult,  during  which  time  hens  sel- 
dom lay.  There  are.  then,  two  hundred 
and  sixty-five  days  in  a  year  left  for  lay- 
ing. Xow  if  a  hen  lays  an  egg  every  day 
during  the  whole  of  the  period  she  cannot 
exceed  three  hundred  eggs,  while  she  must 
stop  to  sit.  Her  records  must  be  the  same 
during  the  summer  and  winter  months  to 
keep  up  with  the  above  statement.  Hens 
require  some  rest  from  laying,  and  it  is  not 
within  their  ability  to  lay  so  heavily,  with- 
out at  some  time  succumbing  to  the  over- 
taxation of  strength  and  vitality.  The  re- 
cords claimed  are  within  the  bounds  of  pos- 
sibility, yet  we  would  say  that  a  flock  of 
hens  that  will  lay  ten  dozen  of  eggs  .per 
lieu,  each  year,  is  doing  very  well. 


HOW  AND    WHAT  TO    FEED  YOUNG 
CHICKS. 

When  you  commence  to  feed  newly- 
hatched  chicks,  give  them  nothing  for 
thirty-six  hours,  then  feed  them  bread, 
crumbled.  This  should  be  made  of  corn 
meal,  three  parts  ;  middlings,  one  part ;  and 
ground  meat,  one  part:  cook  it  well  and 
feed  the  chicks  every  two  hours,  cleaning 
away  all  that  is  left  over.  If  it  can  be  done, 
mix  the  materials  with  milk,  but  if  not 
convenient,  mix  with  hot  water  before 
cooking.  Feed  no  stale  eggs  for  they  cause 
bowel  disease.  As  soon  as  the  chicks  are 
old  enough  keep  cracked  corn  and  wheat  be- 
fore them.  When  two  weeks  old,  feed  a 
mixture  of  ground  corn  and  oats,  three 
parts;  bran,  one  part;  ground  meat,  one 
part ;  with  a  little  salt  and  ground  bone.; 
scald  the  whole  well  and  feed  four  times  a 
day.  Give  them  all  the  drinking  water 
they  wish,  but  only  their  beaks  must  get 
wet.  Give  them  milk  and  also  chopped 
fresh  meat  three  times  a  week.  Chopped 
onions.  mashed  potatoes,  finely  chopped 
clover  (scalded)  are  also  excellent. 


CHICKS  AND  EXPOSURE. 

A  little  chick  when  just  hatched  u  naked. 
The  down  on  the  body  is  no  x-rotection 
against  cold.  The  chick  is  hatched  out  of 
the  egg  at  a  temperature  higher  than  100 
degrees.  It  is  susceptible  to  the  least 
chauge  of  the  weather,  and  dampness  is. 
fatal  to  it.  The  rule  to  adopt  is  to  treat  a 
young  chick  as  you  would  a  young  baby 


CORN  AS  FOOD  FOR  POULTRY. 

There  is  considerable  discussion  over  the 
value  of  corn  (and  we  may  also  Include 
wheat)  as  food  for  poultry.  "  The  advocates 
of  corn  claim  that  as  long  as  it  can  be  had 
a-  a  low  COSl  il  is  the  best  of  all  foods, 
while  others  contend  that  it  has  a 
tendency  to  recate  too  much  fat,  and 
really  retards  egg  production.  The 
matter  is  one  that  may  be  discussed 
from  several  standpoints.  If  a  hen  is 
laying,  she  necessarily  uses  a  large 
proportion  of  carbonaceous  material 
in  producing  the  egg,  the  yolk 
requiring  quite  a  large  quantity ;  but 
if  she  is  not  laying  she  is  liable  to 
.  become  too  fat  if  corn  or  wheat  is 
»  fed  exclusively.  The  fact  is  that  no 
jood  is  suitable  as  an  exclusive  food 
„  for  laying  hens.  The  production  of 
Hp  eggs  demands  a  vcariety,  and  corn  is 
no  exception  to  the  rule.  It  is  the 
best  of  all  grains  to  feed  in  winter 
'lecause  it  is  beat  producing  and 
keeps  the  fowls  warm;  lint  il  is  un- 
suitable in  summer.  Feeding  corn, 
cilike  everything  else,  must  be 
done  judiciously.  If  led  to  fowls  when  not 
really  re- quired  it  is  expensive  because  it 
leads  to  no  results.  That  it  will  promote 
egg  production  w  hen  given  in  connection 
with  other  substances  is  well  known,  and 
the  experienced  poultry  man  can  utilize  it 
to  the  best  advantage  if  he  will  study  the 
requirements  of  his  flock. 


TURKEYS  AND  ROOSTS. 

It  is  seldom  that  turkeys  are  given  a 
place  for  roosting  that  is  a  sure  protection 
against  exposure.  Turkeys  are  allowed  to 
roam  at  will,  not  so  much  because  they  can 
be  kept  easier  by  allowing  them  their  lib- 
erty, but  because  they  are  self-sustaining. 
It  js  known  by  all  farmers  that  turkeys 
will  not  thrive  under  confinement;  but  it 
is  not  necessary  to  turn  them  loose  entirely. 
They  apparently  do  well  when  they  are 
made  to  take  care  of  themselves,  but  the 
number  of  young  turkeys  hatched,  com- 
pared with  the  number  raised,  is  evidence 
that  something  is  wrong,  at  least  so  far  as 
saving  them  up  to  the  age  of  two  months  is 
concerned.  Turkeys  may  be  taught  to  come 
up  to  the  barnyard  regularly,  and  to  go  on 
a  roost  that  is  protected  from  cold,  but 
they  must  be  so  taught  when  young.  They 
seek  the  trees,  not  because  they  prefer  be- 
ing out  in  the  air,  but  because  they  desire 
to  be  safe  against  their  natural  enemies. 
Give  them  a  high  roost  under  an  open  shed, 
and  they  will  thrive  better  and  attain 
larger  weight  than  if  exposed. 

SOUTH  OR  SOUTHEAST. 

In  which  direction  should  a  poultry 
house  face,  is  an  unsettled  question.  The 
majority  of  poultry  houses  face  the  south, 
which  is  certainly  the  warmest  direction, 
but  the  sun's  rays  do  not  reach  the  inside 
of  the  house  until  the  sun  is  well  up,  or 
about  nine  or  teu  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
but  if  the  house  faces  the  southeast  the 
rays  of  the  sun  enter  as  soon  as  that  lumi- 
nary appears.  A  houSe  will  be  more  ex- 
posed during  a  northeast  or  southeast 
storm  if  it  faces  the  southeast,  but  such 
storms  are  not  frequent,  and  if  the  house 
is  well  protected  no  exposure  m  iv  result 
to  the  hens.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  early 
in  the  morning  that  the  sun's  warmth  is 
most  appreciated  by  the  hens,  and  when  the 
house  faces  the  southeast  the  warmth  will 
enter  as  soon  as  the  sun  rises. 


SPRING  AND  WINTER. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  problems  is  that 
of  keeping  t  be  flock  in  winter  so  as  to  afford 
all  the  conditions  of  spring)  for  upon  this 
depend  whether  t he  hens  will  lay  or  not 
There  is  a  class  of  educated  and  intelligent 
pou  It  rymen  who  affirm  thai  the  roosting  of 
the  bi  lls  in  the  tree-tops  is  not  always  an 
Unwise' system,  and    they  even  go  so  tar  as 

to  state  that  they  have  known  fowls  that 
w  ere  left  outside  to  be  free  from  disease, 
when  those  thai  were  given  the  most  com- 
fortable quarters  were  dying  of  roup. 
These  facts  do  not  convince  the  progressive 
farmer  that  the  open  air  is  better  than  shel- 
ter, for  if  the  fowls  can.  by  generations  and 
decades  of  exposure, become  inured  to  hard- 
ship, the  same  rule  applies  to  the  horse, 
COW,  sheep  and  hog.  That  it  has  been  Un- 
ease with  horses  and  gradually  degenerated 
them,  may  be  shown  i>\  l  be  Shel  land  ponies 
and  Iho  wild  ponies  on  the  islands  along 
the  South  At  hint  ic  coast;  and  it  is  also  a 
fact  that  animals  that  have  become  capable 
of  withstanding  exposure  have  lost  in  fe- 
cundity and  are  becoming  fewer. 

With  the  domestic  fowls  the  exposed 
flock  produces  nothing  in  winter.  Being 
long  accustomed  to  applying  all  its  ener- 
gies to  simply  existing,  the  production  of 
eggs  by  the  hen  that,  is  exposed  in  winter  is 
not  expected.  Only  in  the  spring,  after  the 
severity  of  winter  has  passed,  is  the  hen 
expected  to  begin  laying.  If  she  then  be- 
gins to  lay  and  gives  a  good  report  of  her- 
self until  late  in  the  fall,  she  may  prove 
profitable  because  her  ability  to  forage 
lessens  her  expenses. 

It  may  be  considered  that  one  of  the 
causes  of  disease  in  pure-bred  stock  is  the 
procuring  of  fowls  from  elsewhere.  As 
farmers  w  ho  allow  their  hens  to  remain 
outside  seldom  procure  new  blood,  their 
flocks  are  more  exempt  from  roup  than 
those  of  the  poultry  man  who  secures  a 
choice  hen  wherever  he  finds  her.  Roup  is 
contagious,  and  is  more  frequently  the  re- 
sult of  contact  than  of  exposure,  yet  it  will 
occur  in  flocks  that  are  unable  to  endure 
the  hardships  of  tiee  tops  in  winter.  The 
largest  profits  have  been  realized  from 
flocks  that  have  received  the  most  atten- 
tion and  care. 


THE  HEN  KILLED  THE  RAT. 

Recently  Mr.  James  Hardy,  of  Manor 
Road,  Scarborough,  was  in  his  garden  when 
he  witnessed  a  most  curious  sight.  His 
stock  of  poultry  includes  a  Game  hen, 
which  at  present  is  the  proud  mother  of 
three  chickens.  Whilst  the  mother  hen 
was  scratching  about  in  search  of  food  the 
chickens  were  savagely  attacked  by  a  full- 
grown  rat.  which  threatened  to  make  short 
work  of  them.  The  mother  hen  rushed  to 
the  rescue,  attacking  the  intruder  in  a  most 
determined  manner.  For  nearly  half  an 
hour  the  tight  between  the  hen  and  rat 
lasted,  the  hen  eventually  being  victorious. 
When  the  dead  rat  was  examined  by  Mr. 
Hardy  he  found  that  both  its  eyes  had" been 
gouged  out.  —  Scarborough,  {England), 
Mercury. 

FANCY  BREEDS. 

There  are  some  breeds  that  are  really 
fancy,  for  they  serve  no  purpose  other  than 
to  please  those  who  prefer  the  beautiful 
and  the  ornamental.  Some  of  them  are 
noted  for  their  oddity  of  shape  or  peculiar 
feathering.  Such  breeds  as  Silkies,  Friz- 
zles, Sultans,  etc.,  are  almost  worthless  to 
the  farmer,  and  unless  he  has  the  lime  to 
bestow  on  thein,  in  order  to  breed  some- 
thing from  them  that  excels  his  neighbors' 
birds  in  oddity,  be  should  not  indulge  in 
them.  Fancy  breeds  are  rare,  and  the 
term  "fancy'*  is  really  out  of  place  as  ap- 
plied to  pure-bred  fowls  that  are  useful. 
Farmers  prefer  to  keep  breeds  that  pay, 
and  will  not  patronize  the  breeds  that  pos- 
sese  no  other  merit  than  oddity. 


A  CURE  FOR  ROUP. 

The  disease  that  causes  many  drawbacks 
in  winter  is  the  roup.  A  flock  may  have 
the  roup  and  show  no  symptoms  other 
than  to  droop  or  refuse  to  eat.  Roup  is  a 
name  that  is  given  to  many  diseases  that 
are  due  to  colds.  The  following  are  some 
symptoms  of  roup:  Choking,  with  gasping 
for  breath ;  discharge  from  the  nostrils  ;  a 
seeming  effort  to  get  rid  of  something  in 
the  throat;  swelled  eyes  ;  blindness,  and 
sometimes  a  yellowish  substance  covering 
the  throat.  This  disease  attacks  the  fowl 
in  so  many  different  ways  that  it  is  some- 
times useless  to  attempt  a  cure.  Another 
reason  is  that  efforts  in  that  direction  may 
extend  over  weeks  of  time,  and  the  care 
and  labor  bestowed  is  more  than  the  value 
of  the  fowl.  As  all  medicines  must  be 
given  in  the  food  or  water  the  sick  fowls 
may  not  partake  of  the  remedies,  and  when 
giving  remedies  by  handling  a  flock  of  sick 
fowls,  the  work  is  very  laborious  and  dis- 
agreeable. We  know  of  no  remedy  thai  is 
a  sure  cure  for  roup.  Keep  the  birds  warm 
and  add  a  tablespoonful  of  chlorate  of  pot- 
ash to  each  quart  of  drinking  water  for  a 
few  days  and  it  will  prove  beneficial,  but 
total  destruction  of  the  flock  at  once  is  bet- 
ter. 


BUTTERMILK  WHEN  FED  TO  POULTRY. 

Skim-milk,  buttermilk  or  curds  given  to 
poultry  will  prove  as  profitable  as  when 
these  substances  are  fed  to  pigs.  When 
milk  is  skimmed  only  the  cream  is  removed. 
Cream  is  the  carbonaceous  portion  of  milk, 
and  is  of  little  value  so  far  as  being  an  as- 
sistant to  egg  production  is  concerned,  be- 
cause the  elements  remaining  in  the  butter- 
milk consist  of  very  nearly  the  same  as 
those  existing  in  the  egg.  The  milk  is  as 
valuable  as  it  was  before  it  was  skimmed 
because  cream  does  not  carry  off  any  of  the 
nitrogen  or  phosphate  in  the  milk.  The 
mode  of  placing  skim-milk  or  buttermilk  in 
pans  for  the  chickens  to  drink  is  not  recom- 
mended. It  answers  well  in  that  manner, 
yet  the  better  plan  is  to  mix  it  with  ground 
grain  and  occasionally,  if  skim-milk  is  used, 
it  should  he  heated  to  the  boiling  point  and 
thickened  with  ground  oats  and  corn  meal, 
for  a  change.  Give  the  milk  to  the  chick- 
ens when  it  may  be  put  in  clean  vessels 
only,  for  disease  may  be  the  result  if  they 
are  allowed  to  partake  of  it  when  it  is 
filthy  or  unfit  for  use. 


WINTER  LICE. 

There  is  one  kind  of  louse  that  annoys  the 
hensin  winter,  and  it  thrives  because  it  is 
protected  by  the  warmth  of  the  body.  This 
is  the  large,  grey  louse,  which  hides  down 
in  the  feathers  of  the  head  and  neck,  olose 
to  the  skin,  and  a  close  search  must  be 
made  for  it.  Many  hens  droop  and  some 
die  because  of  the  persistent  annoyance  of 
this  pest,  and  because  its  presence  is  not 
suspected.  The  best  remedy  is  grease — 
melted  lard  being  excellent,  which  should 
be  well  rubbed  on  the  heads  and  necks  of 
the  fowls,  close  to  the  skin,  two  or  three 
applications  sometimes  being  necessary. 
This  is  the  kind  of  louse  that  gets  on  the 
early  chicks,  leaving  the  hen  and  going  to 
the  chicks.  The  hens  should  be  carefully 
examined  for  the  large  grey  louse  before 
any  chicks  are  hatched  out. 


POULTRY  RAISING  MORTGAGES. 

A  Maine  woman  tells  in  Farm  and  Home 
bow  she  lifted  a  fr5on  mortgage  from  her 
home  b\  gardening  and  poultry.  She  had 
five  $100  notes  to  meet,  paying  off  one  note 
each  year  with  interest.  \i  the  end  of  five 
years' she  had  her  homecleared  and  money 

in  the  bank.    Besides, she  bad  made  various 

improvements  duringthat  time,  schooled 
and  clothed  her  children,  paid  laves  and  in- 
surance, etc.  She  said  she  had  made  up 
her  mind  to  succeed,  and  she  did,  although 
her  friends  advised  her  af  the  star!  to ''let 
her  home  go  for  what  she  could  gel  tor  it," 
she  would  never  be  able  to  paj  off  "that 
big  mortgage."  This  is  but  one  of  many 
insta  's  where  fow  ls  have  proved  them- 
selves mortgage  litters,  or  course,  this 
woman  had  the  advantage  of  a  garden;  be- 
sides, she  did  sewing  and  other  work.  But 
it  goes  to  show  that  poultrv  culture, 
rightly  .understood  and  followed,  is  a  great 
help  in  replenishing  one's  purse  in  time  of 
need,  what  this  brave  woman  did  can  be 
done  by  any  body  who  has  the  will. 


CHOLERA. 

Many  readers  who  write  us  state  that 
their  fowls  have  cholera.  The  fact  is,  that 
instead  of  the  cholera  being  a  common  dis- 
ease, it  is  very  rare.  Nearly  all  cases  of 
bowel  disease  are  denominated  as  cholera 
because  of  the  supposition  that  it  is  liable 
to  occur  at  any  time.  When  the  hens  begin 
to  die  from  the  attacks  of  lice  the  cause  is 
attributed  to  cholera.  Here  are  the  sure 
signs  of  cholera.  First,  the  hens  have  an 
intense  thirst,  and  drink  nearly  all  the 
time.  Second,  they  get  well  or  die  within 
thirty-six  hours, and  as  a  rule, much  sooner. 
There  is  no  "hanging  on"  of  the  disease. 
It.  makes  short  work  and  leaves  nearly  all 
dead  almost  by  the  time  it  appears.  Most 
of  the  cases  of  supposed  cholera  are  due  to 
overfeeding,  the  fowls  being  in  an  overfat 
condition,  and  desiring  a  change  of  food,  es- 
pecially when  grain  is  largely  used,  the 
real  cause  being  indigestion.  The  remedy 
is  to  make  a  complete  change  of  food,  al- 
lowing only  one  meal  a  day.  For  medicine 
give  twenty  drops  of  tincture  of  mix  vom- 
ica in  every  quart  of  drinking  water  for  a 
week. 


CHOICE  MARKET  STOCK. 

It  is  greatly  to  the  interest  of  the  farmer, 
the  commission  merchant  and  the  customer, 
to  have  only  choice  fowls  reach  the  market, 
and  the  farmer  will  gain  more  than  any 
other  person.  There  is  a  difference  of  five 
cents  a  pound  on  some  classes  of  poultry, 
"choice  extra"  and  "ordinary"  being  wide 
apart.  Now,  will  it  pay  to  fatten  a  fowl  ? 
If  a  six-pound  fowl  can  be  increased  to 
eight  pounds,  there  will  be  a  clear  gain  of 
two  pounds,  and  the  original  six  pounds 
will  have  increased  in  value  thirty  cents 
extra  in  price  by  reason  of  the  two  pounds 
added.  It  is  only  necessary  to  put  a  lot 
of  fowls  in  a  yard  together  and  feed  them 
on  a  variety  of  food  for  two  weeks,  pro- 
vided corn  is  given  liberally,  to  change 
them  from  inferior  to  choice,  and  the  gain 
in  weight  and  price  will  be  much  greater 
than  the  corresponding  cost  of  the  food. 

SOME  POINTS  ABOUT  EGGS. 

A  fresh  egg  will  sink  in  water.  It  is  not 
always  safe  to  judge  an  egg  by  its  appear- 
ance. It  may  be  apparently  fresh,  yet  if  it 
absorbs  enough  air  to  permit  it  to  float 
even  a  little  above  the  bottom  of  the  dish 
it  may  not  be  perfectly  fresh.  The  white 
of  a  perfectly  fresh  egg  cannot  be  beaten  to 
a  froth  as  easily  as  the  white  of  an  egg  that 
is  a  day  or  two  old,  and  if  the  egg  is  very 
cold  the  beating  of  the  white  will  be  ac- 
complished more  easily.  It  is  considered 
an  advantage  by  some  when  the  shell  of  an 
egg  will  peel  off  if  the  egg  had  been  hard- 
boiled.  Such  eggs  are  not  fresh,  as  the  con- 
tents of  a  fresh  egg  adhere  closely  to  the 
shell  and  must  be  removed.  When  held  to 
a  strong  light  a  fresh  egg  is  clear,  and  if 
shaken  in  the  hand  no  jarring  or  motion  of 
the  contents  must  be  felt.  Hundreds  of 
persons  who  use  eggs  daily  are  unable  to 
judge  of  their  quality,  and,  indeed,  it  is 
diflicuft  to  determine  the  freshness  of  an 
egg  by  any  one,  but  the  above  may  be  of 
use  to  some  who  are  inexperienced. 
 •  

UNKNOWN  LOSSES. 

Do  you  know  how  many  chicks  you 
have  ?  You  know  that  twenty  hens 
brought  out  full  broods;  and  that  you 
should  have  at  least  200  chicks,  as  you  have 
seen  but  few  dead  ones.  Count  them,  and 
vou  will  find  only  about  seventy-five  chicks. 
How  did  they  become  reduced  in  number  ? 
Such  is  the  annual  experience  of  many. 
When  the  hawk,  the  rat  and  the  family  cat 
have  helped  themselves,  the  owner  may 
have  the  rest.  It  i-hows  that  there  is  room 
for  better  care  of  young  chicks. 


CHEAPNESS  OF  GREEN  BONES. 

Bones  that  are  of  but  little  value,  other- 
wise, if  cut  up  with  a  green  bone  cutter, 
are  the  best  of  egg-producing  foods,  and  in 
some  instances  can  no  doubt  be  bought  for 
one  cent.  As  one  pound  of  bone  may  be 
used  in  place  of  two  pounds  of  grain  the 
cost  of  the  bone  is  really  less  than  for 
grain,  but  of  course  the  labor  of  reducing 
the  bones  is  an  item.  One  reason  why 
bones  are  cheap,  however,  is  because  they 
promote  egg  production,  as  they  seem  to 
balance  the  grain  ration  and  permit  of  bet- 
ter results  from  the  whole. 
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THE  EMBDEN  GOOSE. 

There  are  only  three  varieties  of  geese 
which  can  be  called  economical.  It  is  true 
we  have  several  varieties;  but  the  major- 
ity are  so  inferior  to  the  three  leading 
breeds — Embden,  Toulouse  and  Italian  — 
they  cannot  be  called  profitable  breeds. 
We  have  the  small  common  goose,  which 
has  been  reduced  in  size  by  iu-breeding  and 
the  iniquitous  practice  of  live  plucking, 
which  still  obtains  in  Ireland  notwith- 
standing the  law  and  our  large  police  force. 
Then  we  have  the  Canadian  and  the  old 
grey  Poland,  which  I  think  is  almost 
extinct. 

I  remember  seeing  a  lot  of  these  Poland 
geese  over  thirty  years  ago,  with  their  long 
necks  and  light  bodies.  At  this  leughth  of 
time  I  could  not  well  say  what  variety  they 
resembled ;  but  as  far  as  memory  serves 
me,  I  think  they  were  like  grey  Chinese 
geese. 

There  is  also  a  Norfolk  goose  of  consid- 
erable merit,  being  a  good,  hardy  breed  and 
sure  breedei  s. 

The  Embden  goose  is  by  far  the  most 
beautiful  of  the  species.  It  is  a  very  large 
variety,  pure  white  in  color,  and  vei'y 
handsome.  In  a  large  flock  cn  the  grass  or 
stubbles  they  look  extremely  well.  The 
Embden  gander  should  have  a  long,  swan- 
like neck;  long,  straight  head;  deep, 
orange  bill  and  light  blue  eyes.  His  breast 
should  be  full  and  broad,  without  ahy  keel; 
shoulders  very  broad;  back  long  and 
straight ;  paunch  deep  aud  broad,  and  legs 
very  strong. 

A  first  class  specimen  will  weigh  up  to 
thirty  pounds,  and  sometimes  more.  The 
goose  is  similar  to  the  gander,  so  much  so 
that  frequent  mistakes  are  made  in  selecting 
them.  I  have  noticed  prizes  awarded  to  a 
goose  at  two  of  our  best  shows  which  was 
exhibited  as  a  gander.  The  goose  rarely 
passes  2:2  pounds. 

The  Embden  does  not  look  as  large  as  it 
really  is  ;  it  is  a  very  tight  feathered  breed. 
Some  have  compared  it  to  the  Game  fowl 
in  this  respect  aud  likened  the  Toulouse  to 
the  Cochin, 

The  comparison,  however,  is  not  a  very 
good  one.  It  is  not  as  hard  and  bare  of 
feather  as  the  Game  fowl  but  it  might  well 
be  compared  to  the  Dorking.  The  hard, 
close  feathering  is  what  makes  Embdens 
less  popular  than  they  deserve.  At  shows, 
with  most  judges,  the  Toulouse  wins  in 
almost  every  case,  for  the  simple  reason 
we  have  very  few  good  Embden  judges.  I 
was  pleased  to  see  an  Embden  winning  the 
special  at  Strabane;  but  here  the  judge 
was  a  noted  Embden  breeder. 

The  Embdens  are  fairly  prolific.  They 
lay  about  fifteen  eggs  each  if  fairly  fed, 
and  make  good  setters  and  mothers.  They 
are  indeed  most  satisfactory  in  the  latter 
respect.  Great  laying  in  geese  is  not  to  my 
miud  any  recommendation.  I  prefer  a 
goose  that  will  lay  a  good  setting — say  12 
to  15  eggs — and  set  down  and  hatch  them 
and  bring  off  her  flock  to  the  field  as  soon 
as  they  can  be  trusted  to  ramble  far  from 
home. 

Geese  of  this  class  give  very  little  trou- 
ble compared  with  the  birds  brought  up  by 
hens,  which  lay  about  the  farm  yard  all 
summer.  It  is  true  there  is  a  remedy  for 
these  so-called  farm  yard  pests,  which  I 
will  give  when  I  come  lo  the  breeding  of 
Toulouse. 

The  Embdens  are  an  early  maturing  va- 
riety and  as  such  have  been  largely  recom- 
mended as  harvest  geese.  Their  flesh  is 
excellent  and  without  any  coarseness. 
Tbey  are  frequently  crossed  with  Toulouse, 
which  produces  excellent  results.  This 
cross  makes  very  large  birds  of  a  light  grey 
color. 

The  ganders  grow  particularly  large. 
The  cross  between  an  Embden  goose  and  a 
Chinese  gander  is  very  highly  spoken  of. 
Large  flocks  of  moderate  sized  white  birds 
are  obtained  in  this  way. 

I  need  not  say  much  on  breeding  Emb- 
dens. A  gar.def  and  two  or  three  geese 
make  a  breeding  pen.  I  prefer  to  mate 
only  two  geese  with  a  gander.  The  gander, 
as  before  stated,  should  be  as  long  in  the 
neck  and  typical  of  the  breed  as  possible. 
I  would  advise  the  first  four  eggs  laid  by 
each  goose  to  be  put  under  hens,  and  the 
geese  will  be  able  for  about  13  each.  They 
should  have  nests  provided  in  a  shed  where 
they  should  be  put  to  lay  from  the  first.  I 
don't  believe  in  changing  a  goose  from  the 
nest  she  has  laid  ill,  because  she  won't 
take  to  a  new  nest  as  a  rule. 

Sometimes  geese  make  their  nests  in  a 
hedge  and  refuse  to  set  elsewhere.  In  this 
case  I  have  found  a  paraffin  barrel  an  ex- 
cellent nest  box,  aud  mention  the  fact  as 
some  of  my  readers  will,  no  doubt,  have 
experienced  some  trouble  in  getting  geese 
to  lay  and  hatch  where  they  are  desired. 
In  such  cases  I  first  give  them  their  own 
way.  I  place  a  paraffin  barrel  on  its  side, 
fix  "it  firmly  with  stones  or  sods  so  it  can't 
roll;  then  I  place  some  hay  or  straw  in  it, 
put  in  a  nest  egg,  and  when  the  goose  goes 
to  seek  her  nest  I  shut  her  into  the  barrel 
until  she  has  laid. 

This  1  repeat  two  or  three  times,  and  she 
returns  herself  afterwards.  When  she  has 
laid  her  eggs  she  plucks  off  a  lot  of  her 
down  and  begins  to  set.  When  she  has 
been  twenty-four  hours  in  the  nest,  she 
may  get  thirteen  egsrs,  and  a  board  may  be 
nailed  over  the  upper  part  of  the  mouth  of 
the  barrel.  I  would  not  interfere  with  her 
again  till  her  brood  are  coming  out.  She 
will  leave  her  nest  every  alternate  day  for 
the  first  three  weeks  and  go  to  the  water. 

Some  food  should  be  left  in  reach,  or 
thrown  to  her  when  she  comes  off— an 
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event  over  which  she  and  her  mate  make  a 
great  fuss.  She  will  return  in  fifteen  or 
twenty  minutes.  I  do  not  know  a  better 
plan  for  setting  geese  than  this.  The  eggs 
seem  to  hatch  much  better  than  when  set 
in  a  warm  house.  They  get  the  natural 
damp  from  the  soil,  and  the  barrel  is  rain 
proof,  and  as  cheap  a  box  as  could  be  had. 
— [Breeder  in  the  Kennel,  Farm  and  Poul- 
try Yard. 
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CAPON- 


The  chief  reason  why  caponizing  is  not 
practiced  moi'e  among  the  farmers  and 
poultrymen  is  the  impression  they  have 
that  so  many  die  as  a  result  of  the  oper- 
ation. Now  this  is  not  so.  A  cockerel  that 
is  being  operated  on  will  stand  a  great  deal 
before  giving  up  the  ghost.  In  teaching 
one  man  how  to  caponize,  I  remember  that 
he  was  fully  twenty  minutes  performing 
the  operation,  and  the  cockerel  was  tied 
down  so  he  could  hardly  move  a  muscle  all 
this  time.  However,  when  we  let  him  go, 
he  started  to  eat  some  cracked  corn  that 
was  lying  around  and  seemed  just  as  well 
and  happy  as  if  nothing  happened  to  him. 

If  the  operation  is  done  right,  it  will  not 
take  more  than  three  or  four  days  for  them 
to  get  over  it  and  be  entirely  well.  An  ex- 
pert caponizer  can  do  the  work  in  from  two 
to  four  minutes.  Out  of  one  hundred 
cockerels  he  will  not  lose  more  thau  one  or 
two. 

As  to  the  benefit  to  the  farmer,  we  will 
suppose  that  he  has  one  hundred  cockerels 
to  sell  in  the  fall.  About  .November  he 
will  take  them  to  market  and  perhaps  get 
$25  for  them  if  they  are  good,  showy  fel- 
loyvs.  If  he  caponizes  them  they  will  be- 
come three  or  four  pounds  heavier  when 
one  year  old,  and  as  capons  he  can  get  on  an 
average  of  twelve  cents  per  pound  for 
them  when  sold  in  February  or  the  follow- 
ing spring.  This  price  is  to  be  obtanied 
here  in  the  West.  In  the  East  better  prices 
are  paid,  as  capons  are  a  standard  article 
down  there,  and  the  demand  for  them  at 
stiff  prices  is  greater  than  than  the  supply. 
Capons,  when  ten  uiontbs  or  one  year  old, 
will,  if  they  have  been  well  fed,  weigh  ten 
pounds  each  aud  bring  $120  for  the  hun- 
dred. 

The  extra  feed,  housing,  care  and  the 
cost  of  caponizing  will  not  exceed  $20, 
leaving  the  farmer  a  net  gain  of  $75  per  one 
hundred  capons.  This  is  certainly  not  bad, 
considering  the  amount  invested  and  the 
labor  involved. 

But  I  hear  the  farmer  say  :  ""Well,  if 
I  keep  the  roosters  they  will  scratch  up 
everything,  or  will  get  lost  or  killed  roam- 
ing around,  aud  the  food  they  will  eat  will 
cost  more  than  they  are  worth,"  and  so  on. 
All  I  have  to  say  in  reply  is  this  :  If  you 
have  a  drove  of  say  fifty  hogs  you  must 
have  a  pen  for  them,  and.  should  one  break 
through  the  fence  he  will  do  more  damage 
than  two  hundred  capons.  Then  again,  the 
price  to  be  received  for  hogs  is  very  un- 
certain. If  your  hogs  pay  you  twenty-five 
per  cent  you  think  you  have  a  great  invest- 
ment, while  capons  will,  year  after  year, 
pay  you  200  per  cent  and  be  in  great  de- 
mand at  that. 

I  would  strongly  advise  farmers  to 
caponize,  first  "breeding  up"  their  common 
stock  so  as  to  get  larger  cockerels.  Buy 
large-breed  thoroughbred  cocks  to  mate 
with  your  largest  and  best  hens,  the  Light 
Brahmas,  Barred  Hymouth  Bocks  and  In- 
dian Games  being  the  best  to  select  the 
male  birds  from. 

Capons  can  be  shipped  to  any  of  the  fol- 
lowing large  cities,  where  they  at  all  times 
demand  a  good  price:  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia, Boston,  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  Kan- 
sas City,  St.  Louis,  Minneapolis,  Salt  Lake 
City,  Denver,  .t an  Francisco,  Sacramento, 
New  Orleans,  etc.— Coy.  Beliable  Poultry 
Journal. 

WIRE  FENCES. 

When  making  a  wire  fence,  let  the  bot- 
tom portion  of  the  fence  be  of  boards  as 
high  as  two  feet  from  the  ground,  espe- 
cially if  there  are  several  pens  adjoining. 
This  will  prevent  the  cocks  from  picking 
and  tearing  the  combs  and  wattles  of  each 
other  through  the  fence,  as  they  would  if 
the  wire  extended  to  the  ground.  Close 
fences  also  make  the  hens  better  contented, 
as  they  cannot  see  beyond  the  range  of  the 
yard  occupied  by  them,  aud  also"  lessens 
the  inclination  to  fly  over.  The  cost  of  the 
fence  may  be  a  little  greater,  but  the  ud- 
vantages  secured  will  compensate  for  it  . 
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RAISING  DUCKS. 

It  is  surprising  that  more  people  do  not 
raise  more  ducks.  They  are  very  hardy, 
and  easy  to  feed  as  regards  quality  of  food, 
for  they  will  eat  almost  anything  with 
relish.  Of  all  the  breeds,  the  Pekin  is  most 
popular.  They  shoald  at  ten  or  twelve 
weeks  old  weigh  about  ten  pounds  to  the 
pair.  The  price  varies  in  different  markets 
but  is  always  good,  as  they  excel  all  other 
ducks  because  they  have  no  dark  pin  feath- 
ers. The  accommodation  of  a  mere  shed 
offers  good  housing  enough.  However,  the 
roof  should  be  water-tight,  and  the  ground 
of  the  shed  kept  dry,  to  make  it  a  good 
place  for  the  sitters,  for  if  the  nest  is  very 
damp  the  eggs  are  apt  to  break.  The  Pekin 
lays  more  eggs  than  any  other  duck,  often 
commencing  in  February  and  laying  until 
June.  Four  ducks  to  one  drake  is  better 
thau  a  larger  number.  A  duck  will  cover 
fourteen  eggs  well;  according  to  the  size  of 
the  duck,  the  number  allotted  her  may  be 
from  eleven  to  fifteen.  Give  her  food  and 
water  near  the  nest  that  she  may  come  off 
when  she  likes  ;  and  a  run  to  the" pond  and 
a  dip  therein  will  do  no  barm  to  the  eggs, 
as  the  warm  damp  from  the  sitter's  moist 
feathers  is  favorable  to  incubation.  For 
the  first  week  it  is  better  for  the  ducklings 
not  to  have  water  in  which  to  immerse 
themselves,  and  always  remember  that 
water  on  a  young  duck's  back  is  fatal.  The 
bill  of  fare  for  young  ducks  may  include 
hard-boiled  eggs,  cooked  vegetables  and 
table  scraps.  Crushed  oats  may  be  given 
them  in  water,  aud  a  little  milk  when  con- 
venient. Ducks,  old  and  young,  should 
have  a  little  litter  for  a  bed;  straw,  hay  or 
anything  will  do. 

The  feathers  of  the  duck  are  quite  an 
item,  not  quite  so  many  as  the  goose  yield, 
but  they  are  much  more  easily  picked.  I 
can  pick  three  ducks  in  the  time  it  takes  to 
pick  one  goose,  to  say  nothing  of  the  racket 
and  storm  I  have  with  the  ganders  all  the 
while.  Ducks  should  be  picked  about  four 
times  each  season,  commencing  June  1st. 
Geese  are  not  to  be  compared  in  profit  to 
ducks.  I  have  raised  different  kinds  of 
geese,  and  several  kinds  of  ducks.  Of  the 
Toulouse  goose,  thirteen  was  the  most  eggs 
that  I  ever  obtained  from  a  goose  in  one 
season.  When  young,  or  in  their  first  year, 
from  five  to  seven.  One  year  I  raised  three 
geese  and  forty-two  ducks  for  market,  and 
had  just  the  same  number,  two  geese  and 
two  ducks  to  start  with.  I  set  all  their 
eggs  and  used  both  alike.  Ducks  always 
succeed,  but  geese  never  have  paid  me.  I 
have  kept  them  six  years,  which  is  surely 
long  enough  to  try  and  to  know  whether  a 
thing  will  pay  or  not. —  V.  E.  Hamilton,  in 
Indiana  Farmer. 
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I.  dames, Toul.  G'se.  James  Leonard,  Canton,  O. 


100 


.  L.Brahs.  In  one  lot  for$100  If  taken  soon  ancV 
coopsfurnished.A.N.Doane,Gainesville,.N.Y. 


B 


>ure  bred  S.  C.  B.  Leghorn  Cockerels.  $2  each 
WILSON  TEBBY.  Stillwater,  N.  X. 

k.Mtnorea,  Pullets  andC'kls  from  fl.50  to  S3  from 
show  birds.  Eggs  in  sea.  Eobt.  Mairet,  Akron,  o. 


Indian  Games  exclusively.  W ill  sell  5n  April  and  May 
birds  at  ft. 00  each.    Guaranteed  pure  slock. 
J.  A.  RICHARDSON,  Smilusburg,  M<i. 

WI.  Game  cock  to  trade  forW.  I.  G.  pullet. 
•  Bu.  Leg.,  W.  P.  R.  cocks  for  sale. 

F.  G.  SHEFFER,  Glen  Kook,  Pa. 


For  sale. — Rose  C.  Br.  Leghorn  Cockerels,  Bl.Le".. 
Cockerels,  one  pen  Indian  Games  and  Ferrets. 
J.  II.  HELMS,  Centreville,  InU. 


\V  h\.Ho!;  T'k'ys  are  strongest  and  most  hardy 
TT  when  little  anil  easier  to  raise  than  other  kinds. 
Cir.  free.         Stanley  Williams,  Kennedy,  N .  Y. 

Fine  Carrier  Pigeons,  $2.00  per  pair;  Fantail  Pig- 
eons,  $i.yo  per  pair;  Blower  Pigeons,  SI. 00 per 
pair.  HENRY  W.  MULL,  care  Sclnnulbach 
Big.  Co.,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 


F 


OR  SALE:  Bran  new  poultry  plant  including 
,  ,  }  1>ra-  staI;e  Ilic'-  2  Von  CuIin  Hatchers,  two40» 
SSK*  P,ra'  btace  brooder.s,  netting.  Maun  bone  cutter, 
600  head  young  stuck:  all  or  any  part 

WM.  E.  SCHILLING,  La  Porte.  Ind. 


W.  C.  W.         WHITE  s.  C.  W. 

300  fine  breeding  and  exhibition  birds  tor  sale  Cir 
free.        GEO.  A  FRIEDRICHS,  Erie,  Pa. 

RflNF   M  FA  I     FOR   VOULTRY.- Crushed 

DUI1U  III  DHL  Oyster  Shells,  Flint  and  Beef 
bcraps.    Send  for  new  price  list. 

YORK  CHKMli  A  I.  WORKS.  T'orfe,  Pa. 


FEATHER  PULLING. 

Some,  who  are  inexperienced,  cannot  dis- 
tinguish feather  pulling  from  moulting. 
When  a  hen  begins  to  pull  feathers  she  us- 
ually attacks  the  male,  and  is  soon  followed 
by  others.  They  strip  feathers  from  the 
neck  and  breast,  and  next  on  the  body,  soon 
rendering  him  naked.  When  he  has  been 
cleared  of  his  feathers  the  hens  next  begin 
on  each  other,  and  the  work  never  ends, 
the  Hock  remaining  naked  aud  the  hens  be- 
coming useless  and  unproductive. 


THE  HYDRO  SAFETY  LAMP 
for  all  Incubator"  and  Brooders. 
Thermostatic  Bars,  Regulators,  and  Brass 
Tanks  and  Boilers,  for  home  made  incu- 
bators. Best  Thermometers  Sl.Cata.  free 
Address  L.  R.  Oakes,  iiloomlncton,  Ind. 
J.  P.Lucas,  Western  Agent, Topeka,  Kan. 


VICTOR! 

INCUBATOR 

Hatches  Chickens  by  Steam. 9 
Absolutely  self-reeulntine.f 
The  simplest,  most  reliables 
and  cheapest  lirst-ciass  Hatchera 
in  the  market.  Circulars  free  tj 
K.TEI,  <fc  CO.,  Quincy,  IU.Jj 


THE  POULTRY  KEEPER. 


I!l 


Priie  Winning  r,.  B.,  IS.  P.  B.  and  S.  C.  W. 
L   Stamp.    Wiii.ll.  Van  Doren,  liuckiiiehani,  111. 

WF.Rnrk  Ck's.  and  pullets,  strong  young  stock 
•  $2  each  or  triors.  A. U. Showers.  IowaCity,  la. 

hst  class  Wh.LangShan  and  Wh. Minorca  chirks, 
low.  Standard  Poultry  Yards,  Franklin,  Mass. 


F 


200 


Ii.  Turkeys  from  IS  to  24  lb.  hens,  4nib.  torn 
JOS.  W.  FLEMING,  Buckingham,  111 


A 


ddress The  Santa  Ana  Incubator  Co.. Santa  Ana, 
CaL,  for  their  new  catalogue  free.  Cur.  solicited 


Cut  Clover  Hav  for  Poultry  putnp  In  Burlap  sacks. 
HAKVKY  bKEU  CO.,  liutfalo,  N.  i'. 

DR.  JOHN  W.  KINCr,  Kent,  conn.,  breeds  Oie 
beat  W.  Leghorns,  L.  Brahmas  oud  VV .  P. Rocks. 

Indian  (lames.  S.  (\  It  I.eirhorns,  Ii.  Astrachans. 
Eggs  in  sea.  Clr.  W.  A.  Williams,  Koine  City,  Ind. 

FOBSAIiE.  100  S. C.B.Leghorn,  Bl. Minorca  and 
Brahuias.  Kine  stock,  c.c.  Craver,  York,  Pa. 


A 


Poultry  Farm,  about  H  acres,  for  sale,  Easy 
terms.   Michael  K.  Boyer,  Haiumoiiiou.  X.  J. 


I"V"    T     Poultry  Yard.  J.  F.  SI'IIOI.7., 
•    .\  .    I  «•-  .>>...  Ei-le,  Pa. 

EGOS    FROM     l'IRST-<  I. \SS  FOWLS. 
1  have  tine  hlrdsand  prlzeTui  kc>s  tohreeil  from 
niiug  year.  J.  1{.  Rrub:iiu>.  Delaven,  Wis. 

Hose  Comb  Brown  Leghorns  a  specialty, also  B.  P. 
Kocks.   Choice  breeding  stock  for  sa'ie.  Circular 
flee.       J.  1,.  ll  t\l)OI,ril.  Iturtlett,  Ohio 


BROOKSlllt:  Leghorn  Farm,  White  and  Browu 
Leghorns,  It.  ami  S.  C.  Circular. 

II.  It.  PJUNNEY,  Calkins,  Pa. 


CDDNPIfl  ''"r  Honp.  26  cents  by  mall  from  the 
OrUHulH, Pharmacy.     Address  IIoerH-ke  A 

Taffl.  mil  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia,  1'a. 


S50  for  a  Poultry  Bookon  Caponizinff  free.  Send  for  Cat. 
UARI/CR  of  Poultry  Specialties.  Capon  sets  frz  up 
nlMni\E.n  W.lI.Wlcj.MuKE,i07S.8thSt.,Plnla.,Pa. 

J II.  TKRKXS   A    SOS.   Hlablcot,  Wil. 
.  Breeders  Of  thoroughbred  land  and  waler  fowls. 
Eggs  In  season.    Geriuauaud  lop  ear  rabbin*. 

T  >IT  O ABIES  ONLY  ASSEE.S,  JAPS, 
1  lll'KV.KlKltisi  AND  ikmu.  Stamp. 
IDE  BOSSITEB,  Olrstrd,  Pa. 

,"T/  \f\  "be  large  Chlcksof  all  varlel  lesat  half-price. 
tj\f\7  Kggs  12.00  lor  16.  Send  2  ct.  stamps  for  20 
page  Catalogue.   Joe.  A.  Dienst,  Columbus,  Ohio, 

HA.  U  ATI  l.i:s,  Ra.vneville.  Kan.  Fin- 
.  «■»!  Nil.  W.raria.  and  K.  P.  Ruckat  in 
tlie  We»l.    i;ee»S-.O0  per  i:;. 


Q  1  >  A  XI         TT  a  specialty  30  years.  Clrcu- 
KJ±-  _rV  l^1  inil  laraudmy  puoto  iree. 
J.  BENNETT,  liuuuan,  Itiplev  Co.,  Intl. 


Tiranihall-Dcan  heater,  pipe  and  fixtures  for  60  to 

.13  9"  foot  tu  let-  house.    Price,  $io. 

«.  E.  I'll  A  1.1  A  >T,  Ilamniunton.  V.  J. 

BUFF  LKIiS..  V.  H'ks,  I.  C--nis,  Blk  Mill's,  P. 
Ducks.  Old  and  young  birds  for  sale  cheap  this 
nionth.Cir.  free.  Lewis  C.Btatty,  Washing1!!,  N.J. 

XTonng  chicks,  just  hatched,  forsaleatsc.  apiece, 
X  suitable  for  broilers.  Send  for  circular. 

JOS.  I>.  H  II.MIV.  KoHlnont,  S-J. 

HA.  Bradshaw,  Elizaville,  lnd.  Breeder  of 
•  W.  Wyn  and  W.  Lang,  fowls.  Hasfor  sale 
♦  Hi  tine  Breeding  and  Exhibition  fowls  and  chicks, 
feeud  for  circular  giviim  inailngs  and  prizes  won. 


E.  R.  <;  I  It  Its.  Breeder  and  Dealei 
in  Ferrets.  Guinea  Pigs,  I. on-eared 
and  Common  Babbits.  Senu2-cent 
stamp  for  circular.    Xorwalk,  Ohio. 

C"|  Rf/ieacb  for  yearling  hens.  $2 .00  each  for 
HP  1_.»>U  vcailingcocks.    Barred  Plvmouth  Koi  k 

in-ill  our  prize  stock,    ciiaklks  itivti; 

POILTRY  VARUS.  Newton  Lower  Falls, Mass. 

SP    D     irPUnDlUC  Best  combs  and  lobes. 
.  Vj.  D.    LLUnUnnO.  richest  culured  btrdt 
in  America.  Prize  wliiiilng  voungsters  now  read). 

B.  A.  FOX,  nuorn,  Pa.  ' 


White  and  Bla<-k  Minorca*,  Barred  Ply- 
mouth Bocks  and  White  Wyaudottes.  Stock 
at  all  times.   Eggs  In  season. 

W  M.J.  St' II A  IT  RLE.  Erie,  Pa. 

LIGHT  BRAHMAN,  EXCLUSIVELY. 

<  Feleh  and  Williams  strain.! 
Eggs  12.0 '  lor  13.  fi.oo  for  26.    Stock  for  sale. 
D.  M  POLIMI,  Van  Wert,  Oliio. 

^CTortlinp's  Blark  Minorca.   Catalogue  free, 
contains  more  reading  than  P.  Keeper  barring 
ails.,  also  describes  Bose-comb  Black  Minorcas  and 
origin.    likO.  11.  &OBTHUP,  Kaceville,  N.  Y. 

AD  II-I-KX.  Mca.lville.  P».  S.  C.  IV.  ami 
.  r.  H  It.  (  Ii.  Leghorns,  II.  P.  Bocks  Lt  I'-lali- 
mas,  silver  Wyaudottes,  and  W.  Cochins.  A  lew 
line  early  hatched  cockerels  at  $1.30  each. 

(golden  Wyaudottes  a  specialty.  Early  hatched 
T  chicks  from  prize  winners  for  ;ale.  Kentucky 
Dominique*.  Deau  game,  fast  and  furious  fighters. 
Cocks  and  stags  for  sale.    Prices  reasonable. 

J.  C  M  E  A  CHAM,  Elmore,  Ohio. 


1  NCI  It.VTOIt 


ON  TRIAL. 


■  Try  II  before .toii  buy  K. 

Highest  Award  World's  Pair, 
N.  Y.  State  Fair,  1891. 
Canadian  Exhibition,  l-y-i. 
|  Judge     of     Incubators  at 
World's  Fair  says    If  I  were 
Rolng  to  buy  for  myself  I  would 
.give  the  Von  CL'Lls  the  pre- 
ference. 

BOOK  1  NCt'H  ATlOX.  5CTS. 

Yon  (ii  1  in  Inru.  Co.,  B  \  10,  Delaware  lit),  Del. 


JUST  THINK  A  MOMENT! 

|l«o  worth  of  Atlases  condrnsetl  in  Map  form  for 
T\\  ENTY-FIVE  CENTS. 

>ii  »  (Mijioii  rtrfrwirj 1 

You  \V:mt  One* ! 

RVMyfcodj  .Vaiiti  Onf ! 

Bicycle,  Driving  ami  U  a<l  Guide  Map  of  Smith. 
BMtera  Pennsylvania.  $\ 21X30  Inches,  on  linen 
pajwr.  Snows  from  HftrtlKburtf,  Ta.,  to  Trenton,  N. 
J.,  and Suobary.  Pa.,  to  Delaware  City,  Del. 

Sent  by  Mail  for  the  small  sum  of  25  Cents. 

E.W.SMITH  &  CO., 

18  South  Sixth  St.,  Philadelphia. 


Rocks, 
lula.  10 


Single  and  Hose  ''.  B  Legs.,  Har.  and  Wh.  I 
L.  Brahmas.  New  York,  '!>4,  Sprains.  1 
preins.  Reading, '04,24  preins.  Kxhibitiou  Cockerels, 
Trios,  etc.      W.  IV.  ni  l.i'.  Folluown,  I'n. 

The  I'erfeoled  Incnbator.— 200  egg';.  J25.00. 
IUBtaUnieiitsorrented.  The  I'erfeeted  Regulator 
for  any  Incubator.  2  cent  starnpfor  Cli  cular. 

II.  D.  MOKtiTOM.  Taunton,  Mail 

-Largest  dogs  in  the 
world,  a  few  choice 
pups  for  sale  cheap.  I'euigreed  stock.  Sir  lledlvereand 
Vlidliiuinon  strains.  1'.  II.  Jacobs.  Haiiiinontou,  N.J. 

Hammonton  Inc'bators 
*  PRESSEY'S  BROODERS  'c  t e 

/Cat.  free.    Haiiunuutoii  (N.  J.)  Incu.  Co 


ST.  BERNARD  PUPS. 


CLEAR  GRIT 


FOR  POULTRY. 

Son!  Stamp  for  Sample. 
Illustrated  catalogue  free 
Also  Breeder  of  Fancy  Poultry.  Address 
D.  LINCOLN  OR R,  ORR'S  MILLS,  N.Y. 

BUFF  FOWLS,  EGGS. 

Clean  sweep  in  prizes  at  \\  orld'q  Fair  on  Kocks. 
Also  birds  from  my  vanls  won  at  late  N.  V.  yhow. 
EggBt6  for  18,  Bull  vVyandottesW  for  18. 

J.  O.  WILSON,  Wuiremer.  N.  V. 

LIGHT  BRAHMAS. 

Winners  at  ltloonilugtou.  III.,  1H9J,  liuliattapolls, 
lnd,  1898  and  at  World's  Fair.  Some  gram!  cock- 
erels for  sale,  also  pullets.  17  years  a  breeder  of 
Lights.    Kggs  £<  per  13,  ?.">  per  '28. 

ALFRED  hoy  l.i'.  Morcan  Pnrk.  III. 


lou-l'ACili 
BUUK 


EUREKA 


Send   5  cents 
Or  stamps 
For 


OK  lNCMIiATOKS  and  HltooDKKS  To 

J  l  .(  .liritH  L.Hfsi  Flixubelli.I*a.  This 
ad  is  good  for  (5.00  part  pay  ioi  an  Kureka  Incubato: 

BOUND  VOLUMES        8  neatly  bound  wilh 

complete  index,  tor  SI  Wtcacli,  postpaid .  Wo  have  Vols. 

'2.;t. 4  and  5 combined,  with  complete  index,  in  one  vol- 
i  time,  for  12.90,  postpaid.  They  maUw  handsome  and 
'  Taluable  books. 

Address  l*uullry  Keeper  Co.,  Parkesburg,  l*a 

Til E  I  AHOI  S  UIUTKWASII- 
I '  Bl  :uh)  I  r  EXTERN  IN- 

AYOK,  a  machine  for  whitewash- 
ing h<iihon>es,  etc.  Vflth  the 
machine  and  recipes  for  special 
solutions  you  can  exterminate  lice, 
roup,  cholera,  etc.  Send  stamp  for 
cir.  F.  bchwaiz,  B£'f*g.,  Fairfield, 
Conn . 


HAWKINS 

breeds  America's  best.  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS, 
Barred  and  While.  WYANDOTTE*. 
Sliver  and  While.  More  prizes  awarded  ibis 
strain  than  all  others  combined.  Selected  Breeding 
Birds  that  will  produce  winners.  Finely  illustrated 
catalogue  of  America's  greatest  poultry  farm,  free. 
Lock  Box  4.   A.  C.  HAWKINS,  Lancaster,  Jlass. 


*  KLWYN  STRODE,  West  Chester,  Pa., 
breeder  and  shipper  of  Hampshiredown 
Sheep,  Poland  China  Pigs,  American  Fox 
Hounds,  English  Beagle  Hounds,  Barred 
Plymouth  Rocks,  Eight  Brahmas,  Brown 
Leghorns,  Pekin  Ducks,  Rouen  Ducks, 
IMammouth  Bronze  Turkeys.  Eggs  in  season 

B00WTt¥e  LEADERS! 

The  two  beat  poultry  papemon  earth  are 

FARM  POULTRY   50  et». 

and 

POULTRY  HKEPKR   50  el». 

We  will  send  both,  for  one  year,  for  only  70  el». 
I.  S.  JOHNSON  Sl  CO., 

Boston,  Mass. 

Wyckoffs  White  Leghorns, 

America's  KniinfM  lien. 

500  choice,  selected  yearling  liens  and  300  extra  fine 
parly  hatched  coi'kerels,  for  sale  at  rock  rottoin 
prices.  No  l».*tter  opportunity  will  ever  be  had  to 
procure  bleed inff  stork  of  this.  The  \Vorld*sGieatest 
Laying  9tratn  oC  s  C.  Wh.  Letf.  Write  for  what 
you  want  and  I  will  quote  you  special  price. Cir. free. 

C.  H.  WYCKOFF, 
<;icotox.  N.Y. 


S\Nr\W<» 

STANDARD 


'TSAOC  Mf.HK. 


Ex- 
Felt 


CAN  be  applied  by 
any  one  on  stpen 
or  flat  roofs, 
ira  Heavy 
fort'oultrv  Houses 
II.  30  per  100  square 
feet  witliCoatlng. 
(laps  and  Nails. 
Sample  and  clrcu 
\  lar  free. 

A.F.SWAJT, 

'  in  l)ey  St.,  N.  Y. 


HATCH  CHICKENS  BY  STEAM 

With^lumroved  £Xce|Sjor  InCUbatOT. 

r  Simple,  Perfect,  Sclf-Ilegu- 
I  latin'/.   Thousands  in  anc- 
f  cessful  operation.  Guaxan- 
fteed  to  hatch  a  larger  per- 
|  centage  of  fertile  eggs  at 
less  cost  than  any  other, 
Circulars  tre«4  ■  ^^Hatchcr,    Lowest  priced 
Send  6c.  for    U         hrnt-cla^s  Hatcher  made 
1  Hint.  ratalogue.W  GEO.  II.  UTAH  1„  Qn1ncy,llL 


prize  of 

fZTi  in  gohl  for  largest  and  best  hatch,  aud  1st  |25  in 
ifiild  fur  !>•  st  mat'htne  In  sliow. 

rriHE  inpROVED  mo.varmi  in cuba- 

1  TOIt.  ;iuut'  chicks  from  one  ntachiiir-  in  \^  n.,,\ 
four  months.  I'l  ues  rc<luccd,  making'  it  thechfapc-s; 
as  well  as  ibe  best  macidne  on  the  market.  Thou- 
*ands  in  snrce*sful  operation  In  this  country,  Panada 
and  in  Kurope.  They  are  giving  univ«*r>al  satisfaction 
every  wher**.  •-'fist  premiums  at  J7  consecntlTesbows, 
More  than  100  In  usewithiuaradiusof  ..  ■  n  of  our 
factory,  some  of  the  farmers  using  from  2  to  8  ma- 
chines. Send  ee,  stamp  for  new  Illustrated  circular. 
Jam.  Kankin,  Kuatli  Kniilon,  .flaaa. 


THE  BEST  POULTRY  FENCES, 


C3rtvl^7-«.xxliEocl  Wire  3XTottiaa.s;s. 
REDUCED  I'KICKS  I'OIC  mil  l  s  ISO  FEET  LONG. 


2  Ineli  No.  10. 
I  IlK'll  No.  -Ml. 

Dlseouut  6 


.7S 
81.7.> 


81.  is    si.5o  8i.no 

82.75     SK.ftO  84.511 

r  cent.  Hi  roils  10  per  cent 


82.25  S2.*i5  8K.OO 
85.25     86.29  87.00 

%  Inoh  (lalvanlzeil  Maple 


8H.75 
NS.75 


72  Ineli. 

8l.5o  Per  Roll. 
810.50  Per  Roll. 

is  per  pound. 


PETER  DURYEE  &  CO.,  21 5  Greenwich  St.,  N.  Y. 

si*  I'd  a  i.  sroTK'K.— \\  rite  tor  freight  allowance  on  live  or  more  rolls,  and  price  list  of  otuer  styles 
Wire  Fencing. 


Are  Endorsed  by  P.  H.  Jacobs. 
94   FIRST  PREMIUMS  94. 

Hundreds  of  our  Customers  Use  from  10  to  30  Machines. 

Do  not  buy  an  Incubator  or  Brooder  until  you  Bend  for  our  in  i  |i:i£«*  <'ai» 
logue  civinc  lull  pHrllculara. 

ALL  MACHINES  WARRANTED. 
PRAIRIE  STATE  INCUBATOR  COMPANY, 


HOMER  CITY, 


PENNA 


Highest  Honors  in 


■Vv        AWARDED  TO  0  V 

KNAPP  BROS.  - 


FABIUS,N.Y. 


KNAPP  BROS',, 

Wliilp  Lfchorna,  (liest  layliiK  variety  known) 

Wliiie  WyniMioiiew  t i>i-si  general  purpose  lowl) 
Siami  at  the  lie»<l.  ChmiiplOBi  of  til  e  World. 

IlitrlieMi  llonorMal  a2ol  Aiiieric»*»lea«liiii£ 
itiliwH  during  past  II  years. 

IliglieM  Si-orlngr  Biril.also  Fimt  and  Neeonil 
lliclii-nl  SrorinK  Itreedinc  l'en  at  Holjn  s 
FAIR,  in  3%nj  variety. 

Nearly  all  our  ehlcks  this  season  were  raised  from 
yards  beaded  l>y  the  l'ii  »i  I>rize  U  iimrra  at  the 
Woi  IiI'k  Fair  and  the  l'rixe  Hiiuiera  lor  18U4-95 
are  now  in  our  yards. 

w  ter  the  best  the  country  affords  In  ('oek'is, 

I*air».  TriuN.  or  Kre^<lilie  IN'mm.  anil  the  Ituenl 

I'i  mis  uiii'HM  at  low  prices  for  quality. 
500  vigorous,  yearling  hens,  very  low,  to  make 
srooin  for  young  s'toek.    Send  stamp  for  new  illus- 
■  rated  catalogue,  giving  llicli«»l  1'riie  Record 
'u  ei  won  by  any  breeder  of  au?  variety.  Address, 

KNAPP  BROTHERS, 

Box  501.  Fabius,  N.  T. 


Butf  Cocblns,  i.t  Brahmas,  is.  Langahans.  5oo  tes- 
timonials received  in  2  years.  A  grand  lot  of 
stock  for  sale  now.  Send  for  circular  anil  list  of  tes- 
timonials. ron.TKV  S1PPMKS  CHEAP. 
W.C.  ItYARO.  IValuul  IIiIIh.  Cincinnati. O. 


1)1  \K  TRKF,  FAICll.  J  rshiire.  X.  J. 
.  IV.  II.  OUIItVAY.  Prop.,  11.  A.  MOUNT, 
Supt.  Choice  I'cUin  l>nck»foi  the  lall  shows. 
Broiler  Eses  for  Incubators.  Large  catalogue 
free. 


MAPLE  FARM  DUCK  YARDS. 

The  Largest  Duck  Farm  in  America 

Our  Imperial  Pekin  Ducks  have  won  First  1'rem. 
In.  eTery  New  England  State  and  nearly  every  State 
in  the  Union.  We  are  prepared  to  furnish  eggs  in 
season.    Klrst-class  birds  ai  reasonable  prices. 

JAMES  RANUIN,  South  KiMton,  .Ha»«*. 

"lTke  will  beget- lIke!" 

700  selected  S.C.  H  Leghorns,  Houdans,  W.  Wyans., 
Ply.  Hocks  and  K.  and  s.  c  w.  Leghorns,  Bired  by 

"Ajax."  "IjCo."  "White  Prince."  "I'oil.v," 
"Sir  Henry  "  :m«l  "Alexin.."  the  grandest  s|ieci- 
ineus  of  these  varieties  owned  in  America  to-day. 
At  JUcw  York.  Feb,  "JO,  won  4  srrnnil  i;t>ld  Spp. 

cials.  8  flmta  and  »  seconds  on  my  specialties. 

'Like  didbeyet  /i/ftf."  I  guarantee  satisfaction. 
Send  for  Circular.  J.  KfiHS'i  TH,  ltiverside  Poultry 
Farm,  Owego,  Tioga  Co.,J>.  Y. 

■^CATALOGUE 

POULTRY 
^SUPPLIES^ 


GRIND 


YOUR  OWS> 
Bone,  Meal, 
----- —  OyslerSbells, 
l.raham  Floor  <fc  lorn,  in  the 

tRHftNDIKIILL^fc'8 

kifU  KKIiier  rent,  more  mads 
In  keeping  Poilltrv.  AUjo  POWEH  .11 1  I.I ,S  and 
FARM  FEED  i>tII,I.S.  (lircularsandtestiraoniids 
■mt  on  appucMioo.  VV  11.MU.N  BKOS.  Eaaton.  P». 

ONLY   $1.10!   ^  EQUAL  EdF 

FABJI  POM.TKV  (Monthly)   50rlK 

PIU  I  TKY  KEEPEB  (Monthly)  SO  " 

FARM  ami  FIRESIDE (Seml-Monthly)  50  " 

ll«H»i:s:\  (OUK  BOOK   5o  " 

Total     »a.OU> 

All  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  bv  us  or  cash  or  stamps. 
81.10.    Sample  papers  free.  Address 

FARM  POULTRY, 

Box  F.  1».  BOSTON,  MASS. 


M  U  N  G  E  R '  S  A  M  E  R  [C  AN  S J  R  AIM . 

Bronze  Turkeys,  Barred  and  WnKt 
Plymouth  Rocka,  White  »d  Sliver 
k  W»Gn4otu«,  Brown  and  WhrM  L*^- 

'  25  Tear*  Experience  in 

Mating  and  Breeding.    40  Grand 
TSi^SOTtZ^  Breeding  Pens  for  1894. 

Ftmlt  and  Eggs  For  Sale  at  all  Timss.  'Pairs,  Trios  and 
*Brt€dxng  'Pens  MaUd  for  Hest  'Results': 

fAl.aUs    lUVSttATfO  CIKULA*  BrVia*     rVfaM.    PltA*  tv 

tff  *«»*•  r«rt«   S—i  ff*4      r».  -*«)VtTfly   CHUM     96*  rW  Tku  Mtnt-lf 

Address  F.  M.  MUNCER,  OeKalb.  Illinois 


Best 


The  IJOULTRY 

Haper 

I  UBLISHED 

n  costs  ONLY  50  CENTS  pery«r 

A  Ready  Reference. 
A  Practical  Instructor. 
A  Guide  for  the  Beginner. 
A  Helpfu1  Friend  and  Aid  to  all. 
A  Dollar  Paper  for  only  FiftV  Cents. 
It  Is  edited  by  men  who  devote  their  time  largely  to 
raising  poultry  a»'l  etfus  for  market  upon  farrn»Hml 
In  the  (fanlen  plutd  of  thu  suburbs  of  l.u 

It  Teaches  You 

How  To  Prevent  anil  Cure  all  poultrv diseases. 

Ho\V  To  Obtain  the  most  profitable  "breeds. 

How  To  Brinir  pullets  to  early  layiiiK  maturity 

How  To  Feed  und  care  for  small  or  large  docks 

How  To  Make  money  with  a  few  hens. 

How  To  Keep  all  kinds  of  poultry  for  profit. 

How  To  Build  the  best  ana  most  economical 
houses  and  yards. 

How  To  Ki-.-p  houses  dry  and  ynur  fowl  free 
_       from  vermin  and  roup. 

How  To  Hatcli  chickens  in   incubators  and 
when,  so  as  to  get  best  results. 

How  To  Make  bens  lay  the  most  engs  i"  win- 
ter when  prices  are  high. 

How  To  Get  the  best  crosses  to  produce  the 
most  eggs  and  pounds  of  flesh 

How  To  Caponize,  dress  and  market  poultry 
to  obtain  the  best  prices. 
Remember  the  price.  50  ctn.  for  one  year.  B  pie 

Copy,  two  cents  ia  stamps.   The  nume  01"  thu  paper  id 

Farm=PouItry. 

On«  department.  "Answers  to  Correspondents,"  Is 
worth  ten  times  the  MiibHcription  pr  i.  r  t*u  ,»n\ i>n<  .  e\. 
"plninn  many  thinfrs  apt  to  trouble  even  bntrji-rs. 
Beihi  forJNDEX  to  flrnt  three  Tola.  FREE,  and  judpru  for 
yourself  If  as  much  Instruct  ire  matter  ran  be  bought 
for  many  timos  the  nrice.  Remit  in  Cash  or  Stamp*. 
1.  S.  JOHNSON  &  CO.,SiCuaWui  UousebL.  Bwstyu,  JU*-- 


IT  IS 


rTTho  Imprnveil 

1-  itfonilor  Incu. 
hatnr.    1 1  undreds  "t 

estimonials  as  to  its 
inei  its  o\  er  all  other 
makes.  Medals  and 
Diploma  awarded  at 

he  World's  Kair. 
I  arge  book  with  cms 

or  stamp.    Buy  the 

Cf.  WILLIAMS, 

IS  K:M-e»t.. 
t  IIISKil..  CONST. 


•••*®09®®»e«o««o««er0oeo«e«i 

:  Have  you  Cholera  ?  § 
•  Have  you  Roup  ?  \ 


(in  your  ChicUens) 


S  Want  to  Cure  It? 


 TRY  OUR  

F.P.C.  Roup  Preparation 

(by  mailWc.)  in  the  drinking  water;  and  our 

F.C. P.  "Multum  in  Parvo" 

(by  mail  28c.)  in  the  feed. 
Our  Poullrv  Supply  Catalogue  gives  the 
particulars.    Write  for  It. 

JOHNSON  &  STOKES, 

219  Market  St..       i'hilndelphin.  Pn. 


& 

I 
i 


WE  WARRANT 

RELIABLE 


THE 


TO  HATCH  AT  LEAST  60  PER  CENT 
OF  TH  E  FRESH  AND  FERTILE  EGGS 


SELF- REGULATING  !°^B3 
Send  6c  in  stamps  for  our  112-page  Illustrated 
Guide  and  Catalogue  lor  1895.  Convinc- 
ing facts  and  figures  about 
POULTRY  FOR  PROFIT. 
We  breed  12  varieties  of  Standard  Poultry.    110  yards. 
Poultry  Catalogue  free.  Address 

RELIABLE  INCUBATOR  &  BROODER  CO. 

QUINCY,  ILLINOIS. 
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THE  POULTRY  KEEPER. 


Oct 


BUREAU  OF  INFORMATION, 


This  Department  is  "  Replies  to 
Inquiries,"  and  is  Open  to  all. 


Color  of  Plymouth  Books.— Does  the  Stand- 
ard require  the  same  shade  of  color  in  both 
sexes  of  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  ?  My 
pullets  are  always  much  darker  than  the 
cockerels.  Is  this  allowable  ? — W.  W., 
Linden,  Iowa. 

The  Standard  requires  the  color  of  both 
sexes  to  be  the  same,  but  such  is  not  the 
case.  The  males  are  always  lighter  than 
the  females. 

Scrofulous. — Two  of  my  half-grown  chick- 
ens have  a  swelling  at  the  lower  part  of  the 
bill,  next  to  the  neck.  The  trouble  came 
on  suddenly  and  seems  as  though  it  were 
a  dry  sack  with  no  soreness.  They  have 
free  range  and  the  weather  is  hot  and  dry. 
I  have  never  seen  anything  like  it.  There 
is  no  matter  of  any  kind  exuding  from  it. — 
H.  E.  A.,  Minot,  S.  D. 

It  is  probably  a  scrofulous  affection,  in- 
herited, and  no  cure  is  possible.  Such 
cases  are  very  common  with  poultry.  Birds 
so  affected  should  be  destroyed. 

Brooder  House.— How  large  a  brooder 
house  will  be  required  for  chicks  hatched 
from  two  200-egg  capacity  incubators  in 
steady  use,  hatching  seventy-five  per  cent, 
of  eggs?  How  many  pens,  of  what  size,  ca- 
pacity and  best  arrangements  for  heating? 
— F.  H.  B.,  Morganville,  N.  Y. 

Seventy-five  per  cent,  would  be  300  chicks 
per  mouth.  As  the  chicks  would  have  to 
remain  in  the  brooders  (in  winter)  for 
about  three  months,  there  should  be  a  total 
capacity  for  900  chicks.  Each  100  would 
occupy  a  space  5x10  feet.  A  house  13x50 
feet  would  be  ample,  allowing  three  feet 
the  whole  length  for  a  passage  way. 

Short  Tall  Feathers  —Some  of  my  Brown 
Leghorn  roosters  have  short  tail  feathers. 
They  are  about  three  months  old.  Does  it 
denote  impurity  of  blood?  Does  a  pure- 
bred Rose-comb  Brown  Leghorn  ever  have 
a  comb  without  a  spike  at  the  back? — D.  B. 
S..  (Simon,  Pa. 

The  tails  will  have  sickle  feathers  as 
they  mature.  Many  rose-comb  birds  fail  in 
spike.  A  good  spike  is  not  always  found. 

White  in  Minorcas.— Three  years  ago  I 
sent  for  a  sitting  of  Black  Minorca  eggs 
from  a  reliable  breeder.  I  got  a  good 
hatch  of  eight,  nearly  all  pullets,  as  black 
as  ravens,  but  last  year  one  of  them  got  a 
white  feather  in  one  of  her  wings.  She 
now  looks  like  a  Houdan,  minus  the  top 
knot.  Her  mates  are  all  coal  black.  What 
is  the  cause  ?— W.  D.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

"White  will  sometimes  show,  even  in  the 
best  of  flocks,  and  is  not  at  all  unusual.  It 
is  due  to  lack  of  pigment,  and  is  no  indica- 
tion of  impurity.  Her  chicks  may  never 
show  white  at  all,  but  it  is  preferable  to 
not  breed  from  a  black  bird  that  shows 
white  in  the  least. 

Pit  Games.— Do  you  know  of  anyone  who 
keeps  (James  for  the  pit— R.  W.,  Sunbury, 
Pa. 

We  are  unable  to  give  information  in  that 
respect,  as  we  are  opposed  to  "cock  fight- 
ing," but  Mr.  Ide  Rossiter,  Girard,  Pa., 
makes  a  specialty  of  Pit  Games. 

Sebright  Bantams.— 1.  Would  a  Sebright 
cock  do  with  a  flock  of  Leghorns  ?  2.  Are 
Sebright  hens  good  layers  ?  3.  Where  can 
I  buy  cut  bone  by  the  peck?— G.  S.  C,  Al- 
legheny, Pa. 

1.  They  would  not ;  we  cannot  see  any- 
thing to  be  gained  by  such  a  cross.  2.  Tbey 
are  not  considered  as  holding  a  high  place 
among  layers.  3.  From  C.  A.  Bartlett, 
Worcester,  Mass. 

Swelled  Heads  on  Turkeys— Our  turkeys 
have  swelled  heads  between  the  eye  and 
the  bill.  The  eye  is  closed  in  the  morning, 
and  discharges  all  day.  They  are  not  con- 
fined.— J.  Di,  McLean,  N.  Y. 

Due  to  exposure  in  damp  weather,  prob- 
ably being  the  roup.  Sponge  the  eyes  with 
warm  water,  wipe  dry,  and  apply  once  a 
day  to  face,  eyes,  comb  and  wattles,  a  few 
drops  of  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  spirits 
turpentine,  sweet  oil,  and  kerosene,  and 
give  half  a  teaspoocfull  down  the  throat. 

Sweepings  and  Clover.— 1.  Are  "sweep 
ings"  good  mixed  rations  for  fowls  ?  2. 
Are  sweet  clover,  luzerue,  and  alfalfa  the 
same?  3.  W hen  should  they  be  sown?-  H. 
E.  H.,  W.  Orange,  N.  J. 

1.  You  did  not  state  the  kincloi  "sweep- 
ings," those  from  a  mill  are  excellent.  2. 
Lucerne  and  alfalfa  are  the  same.  3.  They 
should  be  sown  in  spring. 


Watery  Crop.- What  is  the  matter  with 
my  young  chicks  ?  They  have  a  white  dis- 
charge coming  from  them,  and  a  watery 
crop.  I  feed  nothing  but  cornmeal  soaked 
and  scraps  from  the  table.  They  have  an 
open  range  otherwise. — W.  H.  C,  New 
York  City. 

You  probably  overfeed  them.  The  soaked 
cornmeal  is  not  suitable.  Mix  it  with  mid- 
dlings, equal  parts,  and  cook  it  as  bread. 
If  on  a  range  chicks  aud  fowls  need  less 
food.  Do  not  keep  food  before  them,  but 
feed  at  special  times,  only  a  little  at  a  time. 

Leghorns  Too  Fat. — I  have  twenty-four 
White  Leghorns.  They  get  soft  food  in 
morning  and  oats  and  wheat  in  the  even- 
ing, also  kitchen  scraps,  One  hen  went  to 
roost  and  could  not  come  down.  On  the 
ground  she  could  not  stand.  No.  2  hen  has 
"pip."  No.  3  lays  esgs  without  shells. — E. 
F.  G.,  Baltimore,  Md.~ 

Birds  are  fed  too  highly.  No.  1  is  injured 
by  the  male,  both  being  fat.  JSo.  2  has  a 
cold,  a  few  drops  of  kerosene  in  each  nostril 
being  the  remedy.   No.  3  is  too  fat. 

Legs  Too  Long— I  have  a  White  Wyan- 
dotte cockerel  whose  legs  are  thin  and  long. 
He  has  lost  control  of  his  limbs.  Other- 
wise he  is  in  good  health. — J.  S.,  Reading, 
Pa. 

It  is  due  to  too  rapid  growth.  You  have 
fed  him  "off  his  legs."  Give  no  food  ex- 
cept a  little  cut  bone  and  meat  fur  a  week. 
He  will  eventually  be  the  largest  one  in 
the  whole  lot.  It  is  not  necessarily  fatal. 

The  Best  Breeds. — Will  you  please  recom- 
mend two  breeds  of  fowls  which  are  the 
best  layers?— B.  P.,  Hartford,  Ct. 

We  doubt  if  any  one  could  select  the  two 
best  breeds,  as  so  much  depends  on  climate 
and  management.  For  your  climate  prob- 
ably the  Wyandottes  and  Plymouth  Hocks 
would  answer  your  purpose. 

Sleepy  Disease. — We  have  some  chicks, 
and  obey  get  what  my  wife  calls  the 
'•sleeps."  They  lose  the  power  of  their 
legs,  and  finally  die.— F.  G.,  iScrantou,  Pa. 

It  is  a  sure  sign  of  the  large  head  lice  on 
the  skin  of  the  heads  aud  necks.  Anuoint 
with  a  few  drops  of  melted  lard  every  other 
day. 

Moisture  in  Incubators. — Why  is  it  that 
eggs  in  an  incubator  require  more  moisture 
than  those  under  a  hen. — P.  A.  G.,  Maxwell 
City,  JN.  Mex. 

They  do  not;  the  rule  is  to  use  but  little 
or  no  moisture  iu  an  incubator. 


PRESERVING  GREEN  FOOD. 

How7  to  preserve  green  food  is  no  longer 
a  problem.  Use  grass,  clover,  corn  fodder, 
(the  blades  only)  cabbage,  turnip  tops,  beet 
leaves  or  any  green  material  that  the  hens 
will  accept,  but  use  only  such  substances 
as  are  fully  matured,  but  not  dry ;  that  is, 
do  not  use  such  materials  that  have  seeded, 
but  only  such  as  are  in  the  milky  stage,  or 
just  when  the  seeds  are  about  to  form.  Cut 
all  the  material  tine,  half-inch  lengths,  and 
pack  it  in  a  barrel,  hogshead  or  box  that  is 
tight  and  strong  enough  to  resist  pressure. 
Have  a  loose  top  that  will  drop  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  barrel  or  whatever  receptacle 
may  be  used,  but  which  nearly  fits  in  the 
top,  but  it  must  not  be  too  tight  to  go  in 
the  barrel,  Place  this  head  on  the  green 
material,  and  put  a  few  heavy  stones  on  the 
the  head,  so  as  to  give  pressure  on  the  ma- 
terials, which  will  exclude  the  air.  More 
green  food  can  be  added  as  the  coutents 
press  down.  The  food  will  keep  a  year, 
aud  can  be  used  from  time  to  time  as  re- 
quired, replacing  the  covering  as  often  as  a 
portion  of  the  contents  are  removed 


GEESE  FOR  MARKET. 

If  not  as  popular  as  the  turkey,  the 
juicy  meat  of  the  goose  commends  it  to  a 
large  class  of  buyers,  and  the  market  is  sel- 
dom stocked  with  choice  ones.  It  is  safe  to 
say  that  less  improvement  is  made  with 
the  flocks  of  geese  than  with  other  kinds  of 
poultry,  and  inbreeding  is  very  common. 
Geese  of  the  Toulouse  or  Embden  breeds 
will  weigh  twenty-five  pounds  or  more 
alive,  and  can  be  easily  kept  on  any  field 
that  affords  a  good  range,  as  geese  subsist 
mostly  on  grass.  Improvement  should 
cost  but  very  little,  as  geese  live  a  great 
many  years,  and  the  same  old  pairs  will 
bring  out  goslings  year  after  year.  It  will 
bean  advantage  for  farmers  to  use  pure- 
bred ganders,  and  thus  increase  the  size, 
which  will  not  only  add  more  weight  but 
increase  the  price  per  pound  iu  market. 


WARM  NESTS. 

A  warm  nest  in  winter  and  a  cool  nest 
in  summer  should  be  the  rule  to  adopt.  It 
was  once  supposed  that  the  hens  preferred 
a  damp  location  iu  summer,  which  led 
many  also  to  believe  that  eggs  required 
spriukliug  if  they  are  to  hatch  well,  but 
we  now  know  that  hens  select  somewhat 
damp  places  not  because  they  are  damp 
but  because  they  are  cool,  but  in  the  cold 
season  the  hens  prefer  a  warm  and  snug 
nest,  and  if  it  is  dry  so  much  the  better. 


THE  DUCK  BUSINESS. 

Raising  ducks  for  market  near  large 
cities  has  grown  to  be  a  great  industry  in 
many  sections.  In  Massachusetts  there  are 
several  duck  farms  where  ducklings  are 
raised  annually  by  the  tens  of  thousands. 
There  are  also  farms  on  Long  Island  where 
they  are  made  in  the  same  wonderful  quan- 
tities. The  percentage  of  loss  is  reported 
to  be  much  less  than  with  chickens  raised 
in  large  flocks.  Mr.  Rankin,  of  Massachu- 
setts, who  raises  about  ten  thousand  ducks 
every  year,  writes  the  Weekly  Sun  1  i  i  loss 
is  less  than  2  per  cent,  a  year.  He  s  ell  his 
ducklings  when  they  are  from  etgu.  ^  ten 
weeks  old  and  they  will  then  average  about 
seven  pounds  each.  He  has  had  them  at 
ten  weeks  old  to  weigh  eight  and  one-half 
pounds.  The  ducklings  are  invariably  sold 
by  the  pound.  The  manner  of  feeding 
causes  them  to  grow  very  rapidly,  and 
their  flesh  is  much  superior  to  those  duck- 
lings that  are  allowed  the  run  of  the  barn- 
yards and  are  fed  in  the  usual  miscellane- 
ous manner.  On  the  subject  of  the  '  Duck 
Business"  the  Massachusetts  Ploughman 
says : 

The  Pekin  appears  to  be  decidedly  the  fa- 
vorite breed  for  market  purposes  in  this 
country.  Though  resembling  in  some  re- 
spects the  Aylesbury,  this  breed  is  very 
distinct  and  there  is  no  reason  why  one 
should  ever  be  mistaken  for  the  other.  In 
the  first  place  they  differ  greatly  in  shape. 
Pekins  have  a  more  upright  carriage.the  tail 
nearer  the  ground,  while  their  shoulders 
are  several  inches  higher,  due  to  the  legs  be- 
ing set  further  back  in  the  body.  Some 
Pekins  have  pure  white  plumage,  but  as  a 
rule  they  have  a  slight  canary  tinge,  which 
should  never  be  met  with  in  the  other 
breed.  The  beak  is  yellow  in  color,  short 
and  thick  in  bill  and  the  legs  are  a  dark  or- 
ange. Pekins  are  large-looking  birds,  but 
this  is  more  apparent  than  real,  due  to  pro- 
fuseness  of  feathering.  They  are  wonder- 
fully hardy,  good  foragers,  can  be  easily 
reared,  and,  as  has  been  already  stated,  are 
capital  layers. 

The  old  birds  are  kept  iu  flocks  of  from 
thirty  to  forty,  not  more,  unless  the  range 
allowed  them  is  unlimited  Young  ducks 
will  do  well  in  larger  lots  up  to  150.  WTiile 
ducklings  which  are  intended  to  be  killed 
do  not  need  water  in  which  to  swim,  it  is 
requisite  for  breeding  stock  to  have  a  fair 
amount  of  liberty  and  access  to  water,  tbe 
absence  of  which  of  :en  results  in  either  un- 
fertile eggs  or  weakly  birds. 

It  is  not  necessary,  as  a  rule,  to  separate 
the  different  lots  of  breeding  ducks,  for 
drakes  are  not  nearly  so  quarrelsome  nor 
have  such  pugilistic  tendencies  as  fowls. 
The  usual  plan  adopted  is  to  mate 
a  drake  to  two  ducks,  or  two  drakes 
to  five  ducks,  but  with  vigorous 
birds  this  proportion  can  be  exceeded,  and 
during  favorable  weather  one  drake  may 
serve  four  or  five  ducks.  Much  depends 
upon  the  vigor  of  the  stock,  aud  to  secure 
fertility  of  eggs  birds  over  three  years  of 
age  should  not  be  employed.  In  selecting 
stock  for  breeding,  size  of  frame,  length  of 
body  and  general  activity  should  be  sought 
for.  Without  size  of  body  we  cannot  ex- 
pect to  obtain  large  ducklings,  aud  the  lar- 
ger they  are  the  better  prices  will  they 
command. 

To  make  market  ducks  pay  they  must  be 
fed  largely  on  cheap,  bulky  food  like  chop- 
ped greeu  corn,  cut  grass  and  clover,  chop- 
ped vegetables  mixed  with  grain,  and  the 
like,  also  meal  bran  and  meat  scraps.  Cel- 
ery is  often  fed  to  improve  the  flavor  of  the 
meat.  Young  Pekins  ten  weeks  old  should 
weigh  at  least  ten  pounds  to  the  pair,  at  a 
cost  of  from  1-2  to  S  cents  per  pound,  usu- 
ally not  oyer  three  cent-.  Some  growers 
find  the  sale  of  ducks'  <  .  - >  alsoa  source  of 
profit. 


MATING  BA-.RED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 

The  breeder  of  the  Barred  Plymouth 
Rock,  in  addition  to  the  problem  of  shape, 
common  to  all  breeds,  has  a  special  prob- 
lem of  color  to  solve.  To  do  this  he  makes 
two  matings,  one  for  the  production  of 
females,  the  other  for  the  production  of 
males.  He  has  learned  that  the  fashion- 
able shades  of  the  sexes  are  such  that  the 
union  of  two  possessing  th  se  does  not 
bring  chickens  like  themselves.  The  fe- 
males have  a  tendency  toward  darkness, 
the  males  toward  lightness  in  color.  That 
it  would  be  possible  in  time  to  produce  a 
strain  that  would  breed  exhibition  speci- 
mens from  a  single  mating  he  does  not 
doubt,  but  he  does  not  feel  that  he  can 
make  the  sacrifice  in  time  aud  money  that 
the  production  of  such  a  strain  would  re- 
quire. He  prefers,  therefore,  to  make 
special  matings.  To  him  "a  bird  in  the 
hand  is  worth  two  in  the  bush;"  a  certain 
present  profit  is  much  better-  than  an  un- 
certain future  profit,  even  though  the 
latter  may  iu  time  be  greater.  For  the  pro- 
duction, of  his  exhibition  male  birds  he  se- 
lects a  male  that  is  of  the  desired  shade, 
and  mates  him  to  females  that  are  some- 
what darker  than  himself,  but  otherwise 
good  birds.  He  expects  to  produce  finely 
colored  cockerels  and  pullets  that  are 
altogether  too  dark,  some,  indeed,  being  as 
black  as  crows.  For  the  production  of  his 
exhibition  pullets  he  selects  a  very  light 
male,  one  whose  bars  are  extremely  nar- 
row and  in  which  the  light  color  greatly 
predominates  over  the  dark,  a  bird  utterly 
unfit  to  exhibit.  To  him  he  mates  his  fine 
exhibition  females.  From  this  mating  he 
expects  to  produce  beautiful,  lightish 
colored  pullets,  and  cockerels  very  much 
like  their  sire.  It  will  be  observed,  except 
for  the  purpose  of  breeding  again,  the  first 
mating  produces  almost  all  the  females  as 
culls  and  the  second  nearly  all  the  males. 
There  will  be,  however,  an  occasional 
pullet  from  the  cockerel  mating  and  an  oc- 
casional cockerel  from  the  pullet  mating 
that  will  be  really  fine  exhibition  birds. 
The  production  of  these  seem  to  be  proof  of 
the  possibility  of  tbe  making  of  a  strain 
where  but  a  single  mating  will  be  required, 
but  few,  indeed,  are  the  breeders  who  have 
the  necessary  patience  and persevereuce  for 
the  production  of  such  a  strain. —  R.  J. 
Beebe,  in  American  Agriculturist. 


SHOW  BIRDS  AND  PIT  GAMES. 

The  fanciers  who  make  it  a  pleasure  to 
breed  for  the  show  room  and  who  delight 
in  the  production  of  birds  of  beautiful 
plumage  are  the  ones  who  keep  alive  the 
interest  in  pure  breeds,  and  with  all  tbe 
mistakes  made  by  them  in  overlooking  the 
most  vigorous  birds  in  order  to  retain  the 
show  room  specimens,  yet  they  are  public 
benefactors.  In  the  Southern  States  the 
Pit  Game  is  the  preferred  bird,  and  it  is  se- 
lected for  endurance  and  courage,  without 
regard  to  its  plumage.  Here  we  have  two 
systems  entirely  opposite — extremes — yet 
both  have  been  successful  iu  many  re- 
spects. The  Northern  fancier,  despite  his 
preference  for  a  show  bird,  has  been  com- 
pelled to  cater  to  the  public  demaud  for 
breeds  suitable  for  market  and  egg  urodue- 
tion,  while  the  Southern  fancier  has  pro- 
duced breeds  that  are  better  adapted  to  his 
climate,  and  which  cost  him  but  little. 
The  result  is  that  the  Pit  Game  is  one  of 
the  best  table  fowls  in  existence,  because  it 
must  necessarily  possess  a  superabundance 
of  muscle,  the  larger  proportion  being  on 
the  breast,  aud  when  matured,  the  birds  are 
not  only  very  hardy,  but  are  capable  of 
protecting  themselves  against  some  of  their 
enemies.  The  Northern  fancier  has  been 
compelled  to  draw  on  the  whole  world  for 
his  stock,  aud  has  been  careful  to  select 
breeds  that  are  excellent  layers,  which 
course  has  increased  the  average  number  of 
eggs  per  hen  and  made  the  stock  of  the  far- 
mer more  uniform. 


PUBLISHER'S  DEPARTMENT 

Bound  Volumes  (four  in  one)  were  at  first 
advertised  to  be  sent  by  express  at  receivers 
expense,  but  since  being  completed  we  find  can 
be  sent  by  mail,  post-paid,  for  $2.90.  which,  in 
most  cases,  is  much  the  cheaper  plan,  but  when 
parties  prefer  to  have  them  by  express,  and  pay 
charges  on  arrival,  they  will  be  sent  for  $2.60. 
They  weigh  five  pounds. 

Please  note  that  oy  enclosing  sixty  cents  for 
the  Poultry  Keepek  one  year  instead  of  fifty, 
you  can  have  your  choice  of  any  of  the  following, 
or  seventy-five  cents  any  two  :  Fisher's  Grain 
Tables,  one  year.  Poultry  for  Profit  (Jacobs), 
Incubators  and  Brooders(Jacobs),  Management 
of  Young  Chicles  Jacobs). 

Probably  the  best  Ladies'  Magazine  In  the  world 
is  The  Ladies''  Home  Journal,  ot  Philadelphia. 
Price  $1.00  per  annum,  sample  for  10  cents.  The 
Ladies'  Home  Journal  and  The  Poultry  Keeper 
both  one  year  for  only  one  dollar  and  thirty  cents. 

Self  Binders.  -We  have  self  binders,  where- 
by each  subscriber  can  bind  their  own  Poultry 
Keeper  each  month  as  received.  They  hold 
twoyears'  numbers.  Price  sixty  cents,  postpaid 
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HOUSE  WITH  PROTECTED  SHEDS 

The  illustration  sbons  a  house  divided 
,  into  three  roosting  apartments,  with  a  shed 
attached  to  each  apartment.  It  may  be  of 
any  length  preferred,  so  as  to  have  more 
than  three  roostiug-rooms  if  desired.  The 
sheds  are  protected  on  the  south  side  by 
doors  of  wire  netting,  the  shed  at  the  right 
being  shown  without  the  wire  in  order  that 
the  interior  may  be  displayed.  A  passage- 
way may  extend  the  whole  length  of  the 
house,  beginning  where  the  door  is  shown. 
The  house  is  warm  in  winter,  as  the  sheds 
serve  as  wind-breaks,  and  during  the  day 
the  hens  can  scratch  under  shelter.  In  the 
summer  the  sheds  serve  to  afford  shade,  or 
the  hens  may  roost  in  the  sheds  in  summer, 
and  the  wire-netting  doors  closed  to  protect 
against  enemies.  Each  apartment  may  be 
ten  feet  square,  the  passageway  being  three 
feet,  making  the  width  of  the  house  thirteen 


are  taken,  the  result  will  be  good  hatches. 
Bear  111  mind  that  a  hen  is  almost  useless 
for  incubation  in  winter.  The  best  way  to 
raise  early  chicks  is  to  hatch  them  in  an  in- 
cubator and  raise  a  large  lot  of  them  in  the 
brooder,  and  thus  save  labor, 


THE  HENS  NOT  LAYING. 

It  is  when  the  hens  are  cheerful,  happy, 
look  bright  and  are  in  the  best  condition 
that  the  farmers  will  find  them  unprofit- 
able. While  the  hens  of  the  neighbors  may 
be  laying  eggs  regularly,  the  well-fed  hens 
will  be  doing  nothing.  This  is  not  the 
fault  of  the  hens,  but  to  the  feeding.  The 
owner  wishes  his  hens  to  receive  a  liberal 
supply,  and  he  gives  them  a  variety,  allow- 
ing all  the  corn,  oats,  wheat,  barley,  bone, 
clover,  etc.,  that  they  will  eat,  and  feeds 
them  morning,  noon  and  night.  He  is 
simply  over-feeding  them   and  perhaps 


rents  and  at  the  same  time  the  hens  will  be 
warm  and  comfortable.  No  place,  on  a 
cold  winter's  night,  is  as  snug  as  the  space 
under  the  platform  over  which  the  roost  is 
placed,  and  more  hens  can  find  room  in  that 
manner  than  when  on  the  roosts.  We  ad- 
mit that  the  method  is  an  innovation  on 
old-time  customs,  but  we  have  tried  both 
straw  and  roosts  in  winter,  and  find  fewer 
hens  sick  when  straw  is  used.  The  straw 
should  be  dry  and  clean,  however,  and  not 
allowed  to  become  filthy  from  droppings. 


THE   NATURAL   PERIOD   FOR  LAYING. 

The  natural  period  for  hens  to  lay  is  in 
the  spring  if  they  ever  will  lay.  Those 
who  do  not  lay  are  not  in  proper  condition  ; 
they  may  be  overfed  and  fat, as  in  the  usual 
case,  and  this  is  more  detrimental  to  egg 
production  than  any  other  cause.  In  the 
spring  and  summer  the  eggs  should  cost 


feet,  or  it  may  be  wider  if  preferred.  The 
sheds  should  also  be  ten  feet  square.  The 
roof  should  be  of  tarred  paper. 

THE  INCUBATOR  AS  AN  EDUCATOR. 

A  single  hatch  from  an  incubator  should 
repay  its  cost.  There  is  no  way  to  learn 
the  poultry  business  thoroughly  except  by 
operating  an  incubator.  The  work  is 
usually  doi;e  in  the  winter,  and  the  pro- 
gress of  the  chick  from  the  shell  to  market 
can  be  watched  carefully. 

The  hatching  of  eggs  with  an  incubator 
is  no  longer  considered  a  novelty.  The 
greatest  difficulty  in  the  way  is  to  secure 
good  eggs.  This  is  not  an  easy  matter  in 
winter,  and  hence  any  and  all  kinds  of  eggs 
are  used,  provided  enough  of  them  can  be 
gotten  to  till  up  the  egg-drawers,  a  view 
of  the  eggs  after  they  are  placed  in  <,he 
drawers  disclosing  them  to  be  of  all  sizes, 
shapes  and  colors,  which  should  then  be 
assorted.  The  object  should  be  to  secure 
eggs  from  yards  where  the  hens  are  not 
overfed  and  where  the  males  arc  active.  All 
extra  larae  eggs  or  those  of  very  small  size 
should  be  di:-carded.   If  these  precautions 


Poultry-House  Willi  Protected  Sheds. 


using  twice  as  much  food  as  is  necessary. 
No  flock  should  be  fed  at  noon.  The  hens 
will  never  s -i-alch  and  work  if  fed  three 
times  a  di  y,  a:  they  will  learn  to  look  for 
their  mcais  reaularly  and  follow  their 
owner  around  whenever  they  see  him  as 
though  hungry,  when  in  fact  it  is  a  habit 
that  he  has  taught  them.  They  are  as 
plump,  fat  and  pretty  as  could  be  desired, 
but  are  not  in  laying  condition.  The 
remedy  is  to  put  them  on  one  meal  a  day, 
giving  a  pound  of  lean  meat  (no  fat)  to 
twenty  hens  until  they  begin  to  lay. 


less,  as  it  takes  less  food  for  the  hens  in 
the  warm  season.  Make  the  hens  hunt  and 
scratch  for  their  food  by  turning  them  out 
to  forage  and  give  them  no  food  except  at 
night  when  a  quart  of  corn  to  twenty  hens 
is  sufficient.  Hens  that  are  active  and  in- 
dustrious should  be  able  to  find  all  they  re- 
quire during  the  warm  season.  They  need 
not  be  at  all  hungry,  for  the  different 
classes  of  poultry  will  eat  grass  and  green 
foods  besides  insects  which  provide  a  por- 
tion of  the  food  of  the  hens.  When  the 
hens  are  given  liberty  and  made  to  work 
ior  themselves  they  thrive  best  and  lay  the 
largest  number  of  eggs. 


STRAW  INSTEAD  OF  ROOSTS. 

If  those  who  have  flocks  that  appear  to 
take  cold  will  consider  the  position  of  the 
roost  they  will  conclude  that  it  is  the  roost 
that  renders  the  bird  so  liable  to  disease 
due  to  draughts  of  air.  If  the  roost  is  high 
and  close  to  the  ceiling  all  the  foul  air  will 
be  up  there,  as  it  will  be  warmer  and 
lighter  than  the  cold  air.  The  fresh  air  is 
near  t!,e  floor  where  the  draughts  come  in. 
The  use  of  straw  on  the  floor,  removing  the 
roosts  altogether,  will  avoid  the  air  cur- 


AN  EGG  FOOD. 

A  sheep  liver  will  cost  but  little  and  is 
excellent  for  fowls.  Cook  the  liver  after 
chopping  it  fine,  and  while  it  is  cooking 
thicken  the  broth  with  equal  parts  of  bran 
and  corn  meal  until  the  mess  is  a  stiff 
dough.  Add  a  little  salt  in  order  to  season 
it,  and  feed  it  in  the  morning,  warm,  allow- 
ing a  quart  measure  of  tlie  mixture  for  a 
dozen  hens.  Another  excellent  method  is 
to  hang  up  a  sheep  liver  where  the  hens 
can  jump  up  to  it  and  pick  off  a  bit  oc- 
casionally. They  will  soon  finish  it  and 
will  be  greatly  benefited  also,  increasing  the 
number  of  eggs,  and  keeping  in  better  con- 
dition. 
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THE  FRENCH  BREEDS. 

A    Comparison   of   the  French 
Breeds — Weight  of  Food 
Consumed — Weight  of 
the  Chicks  and  Eggs. 

At  one  of  the  exhibitions  in  Paris  cards 
■were  affixed  to  the  pens  of  fowls  givins  the 
information  so  desirable  to  visitors  in  re- 
gard to  those  intended  for  the  table.  The 
Live  Stock  Journal,  of  England,  has  pub- 
lished particulars  of  these,  its  representa- 
tive, Mr.  Edward  Brown,  having  been  pres- 
ent at  the  show.  This  gentleman  is  evi- 
dently able  to  appreciate  the  importance  of 
the  subject,  especially  as  he  has,  from  time 
to  time,  advocated  the  claims  of  what  we 
may  term  farm  poultry,  or  poultry  for 
actual  use.  Commenting  on  this  the  Ba- 
zaar, a  French  journal,says  that  Mr.  Brown 
has  done  good  service  in  taking  up  this 
question,  by  the  simple  publication  of  the 
particulars  to  which  we  refer;  but  he 
might  do  much  more  if  he  would  sometimes 
speak  out  boldly  where  utility  in  poultry 
is  in  jeopardy,  and  where  some  of  the  ab- 
surdities of  the  fancy  are  carried  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  make  the  exhibition  of  poul- 
try more  ludicrous  than  it  was  ever  in- 
tended to  be.  We  say  this  much  because 
poultry  shows  and  the  pure  races  of  poul- 
try owe  much  of  their  present  position  to 
those  who  write  about  them,  ind  who  to  so 
large  an  extent  lead  public  opinion. 

We  are  bound,  says  the  Bazaar,  to  con- 
fess that  the  particulars  which  M.  Lemoine 
gave  upon  these  cards  at  the  Paris  Show 
were  beyond  anything  which  we  or  anybody 
else  in  this  country  have  ever  suggested, 
and  it  is  one  more  lesson  to  us  when  we 
find  the  French,  so  little  practical  in  their 
own  opinion,  as  compared  to  ourselves, 
beating  us  hollow  in  the  application  of  an 
idea  which  is  one  of  the  most  important 
and  most  useful  that  has  ever  been  promul- 
gated in  the  poultry  world.  We  have  already 
shown  the  particular  points  with  which 
M.  Lemoine  dealt.  Now  let  us  see  what 
are  the  results.  It  is  not  necessary  to  tab- 
ulate them  in  the  same  form  in  which  they 
appeared  at  the  Paris  Show,  but,  for  the 
sake  of  convenience,  we  may  take  each  in 
its  turn.  The  number  of  eggs  estimated  to 
be  laid  per  annum  by  the  different  races, to- 
gether with  their  average  weights,  is  as 
follows  : 

No.  of  Eggs   Av'age  w'ght. 
laid.  oz.  gr. 

Creveeceur  1*6  2  331 

La  Fleche  140    2  208 

Houdan  125    2  830 

Du  Mans  Ill  2  113 

Grev  La  Bresse. . .  150  1  395 

Black  ditto  160  2  362 

Barbezieux  150    2  208 

Gournay  140  2  20S 

Courtes  Pattes....l50  2  680 

Cosaques   120  2  830 

The  last  named,  if  it  is  the  "Cossack"  of 
the  fauey,  is  not  a  French  fowl.  The 
Courtes  Pattes  is  a  short-legged,  Bantam 
like  clumpy,  laying  very  small  eggs.  The 
La  Bresse  partakes  largely  of  the  Ham- 
burgh composition,and,  as  is  shown,  stands 
at  the  top  of  the  tree  as  a  layer.  We 
scarcely  believe  that  the  figures  relating  to 
the  average  weight  of  the  eggs  of  the 
Courtes  Pattes  are  correct. 

Next  come  remarks  as  to  the  quality  of 
the  flesh,  which  are  as  follows: 

Creveeceur  Delicate,  white  and  fine. 

La  Fleche  Very  fine. 

Houdon  Very  fine. 

Du  Mans  Fine  and  white. 

Grey  La  Bresse.. Very  good. 

Black  ditto  Very  fine.exquisite  flavor. 

Barbezieux  Fine. 

Gournay  Good. 

Courtes  Pattes. .Good. 

Cosaques  Fine. 

So  far  the  Black  La  Bress,  which  fur- 
nishes so  much  of  the  choice  poultry  eaten 
in  Paris,  especially  the  capons  and  pou- 
lardes,  is  at  the  top  of  the  tree  in  quality 
of  flesh  and  quantity  and  weight  of  eggs. 

The  next  table  which  we  are  able  to  com- 
pile shows  the  weight  of  food  consumed 
per  day,  the  weight  of  meat  on  the  fowl  at 
six  mouths  old,  and  the  weight  of  bone  at 
the  same  age: 

Food.  Meat.  Bone, 
oz.  gr.    lb.  oz.  gr.   lb.  oz.  gr. 

Crevecoeur  7      31  .  .  4  9      66  .  .  4  14  197 

La  Fleche  6    391  .  .  3  5     339  ..  2  9  269 

Houdan  6     391  .  .  3  7  .  .  2  10  140 

Du  Mans  ....  7  ..46^  ..211 

Grey  La  Bresse.  .5     254  .  .  3  7      67.-2  8'/ 


Thus  the  Creveeceur  and  Du  Mans  con- 
sume the  largest  quantity  of  '/ood,  closely 
followed  by  the  Barbezieux,  the  last 
named  being  the  weightiest  both  in  bone 
and  meat.  The  Du  Mans,  however,  is  pre- 
eminently the  fowl  which  produces  the 
largest  quantity  of  meat  in  proportion  to 
the  bone,  a  point  of  the  utmost  importance 
in  poultry  breeding.  This  is  quite  contrary 
to  what  we  should  have  expected  from  the 
appearance  of  the  fowl  in  the  pen,  as  we 
have  frequently  seen  it  in  France,  and  it 
certainly  affects  the  reputation  of  the  La 
Fleche  and  the  La  Bresse,  both  of  which 
have  been  very  highly  praised  for  this  one 
particular  point.  It  is  true  that  the  La 
Fleche  carries  a  ver.y  small  proportion  of 
bone,  although  the  amount  of  meat  is  simi- 
larly small ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of 
the  Houdan.  Both  these  breeds  are,  in  the 
two  respects  referred  to,  very  much  on  a 
par,  though  the  former  breed,  from  its  ap- 
pearance, is  preferable.  Both  the  races  of 
La  Bresse — indeed  all  the  French  breeds, 
excepting  the  Barbezieux  and  the  Creveeceur 
— are  small  in  bone. 

The  next  features  to  which  reference 
should  be  made  are  the  utilitarian  charac- 
teristics of  the  various  races.  Thus,  the 
Creve,  the  La  Fleche.  and  the  Barbezieux 
require  mild  climates  and  dry  soUs, 
although  the  remaining  breeds  are  declared 
to  be  suitable  to  all  climates,  the  Houdan 
especiaUy  suiting  a  calcareous  soil.  The 
Barbezieux  is  a  slow  developing  breed,  and 
the  same  remark  applies  to  the  La  Fleche, 
which  may  account  for  the  above  figures; 
but  all  the  other  breeds  are  stated  to  be 
rapid  in  developing,  the  Houdan  being 
more  particularly  so  when  crossed.  The 
whole  of  the  breeds  named  are  either  non- 
sitters  or  very  rare  sitters,  except  the 
black  La  (which  is  a  good  mother],  five,  the 
Barbezieux,  and  the  Courtes  lattes,  the 
black  La  Bresse,  the  La  Fleche,  and  the 
Creveeceur,  being  the  best  for  fattening. 
Particulars  of  the  color  of  the  chickens 
when  hatched  are  not  necessary,  as  some  of 
the  breeds  are  unknown  to  English  fanciers ; 
but  their  weight  at  that  period  will  be  of 
interest,  together  with  the  increase  of 
weight;  per  day  for  the  first  twenty  days. 

Weight  when  Increase 
hatched.  per  day. 

oz.  gr.  gr 

Crevecoeur   1  241  308 

La  Fleche   1   220   92 

Houdan   1     25  138 

Du  Mans   1   257  123 

Grey  La  Bresse   1   148  107 

Black  ditto   1   180  107 

Barbezieux   1   257  123 

Gournay   1     86   77 

Courtes  Pattes   1   117   77 

Cosaques   1     S7  107 

Thus  the  Barbezieux  and  the  Du  Mans 
are  the  two  heaviest  chickens  at  birch,  fol- 
lowed by  the  Creveeceur  and  the  La  Fleche, 
the  Houdans,  strangely,  being  the  smallest ; 
but  the  Creveeceur  is  far  and  away  the  most 
precocious  grower,no  other  breed approach- 
ingU;  the  Gournay  and  the  Courtes  Pattes 
being  the  slowest,  and  the  La  Fleche  but 
little  better. 

Such  is  the  work  which  M.  Lemoine  has 
performed;  but,  valuable  as  it  is,  it  would 
be  small  in  comparison  with  what  would  be 
required  on  the  part  of  an  English  fancier 
who  undertook  to  prepare  similar  tables 
for  all  the  races  known  in  our  poultry  ex- 
hibitions, and  we  are  afraid  that  even  when 
his  task  had  been  completed  he  would  find 
few  people  willing  to  agree  with  him  either 
as  to  the  egg-lay iug  or  food  value  of  the 
different  breeds. 

We  will  state,  for  the  Poultry  Keeper, 
that  the  Houdan  seems  to  be  the  hardiest  of 
the  French  breeds  in  this  country,  though 
the  La  Fleche  is  also  considered  fully  its 
equal.  In  selecting  breeds  we  must  always 
consider  the  climate.  The  above  is  given, 
also,  to  instruct  our  readers  in  regard  to 
weight  of  foods,  weight  of  eggs  and  chicks, 
and  ratio  of  increase,  which  may  apply  to 
many  of  our  own  breeds  as  well, 


Black  ditto  ...  6^ 
Barbezieux  ...  6  391 

Gournay  5$4 

Courtes  Pattes  .  .7 
Cosaques  .... 


.38  .  .  2  S'A 

.  4  log  ..415 

.  2  lo'A  .  .  2  S 

.  3 10%  .  .  2  m 

.  2  15  .  .  2  8j£ 


CRUDE  PETROLEUM. 

Keep  a  bottle  of  crude  petroleum  at  hand 
and  always  ready  for  use.  It  is  a  liniment 
for  sores,  and  will  destroy  scaly  leg,  as 
well  as  serve  as  a  healing  ointment  for 
frosted  combs.  Kerosene  is  of  itself  an  ir- 
ritant, and  sometimes  kills  fowls,  but  crude 
petroleum  is  harmless.  In  the  wiuter  it  is 
a  thick  substance,  like  molasses,  while  in 
the  summer  it  is  as  thin  as  water,  which 
enables  one  to  easily  apply  it  in  the  poultry 
house  as  a  remedy  "against  lice  in  summer. 


CRITICISM  OF  THE  NEW  STANDARD. 

The  editor  of  the  Southern  Fancier 
seems  to  be  an  apologist  for  the  new  Stand- 
ard, and  expresses  himself  as  follows: 

We  always  thought  that  the  critics  of  Ed- 
itor Pierce's  work  on  the  new  Standard, 
were  too  hasty.  Snap  judgment  is  always 
unjust.  The  New  England  Fancier's  phil- 
ippic was  dispbanously  unjust  and  unfair. 
We  had  not  time  just  then  to  go  into  its  er- 
roneous charges  and  claims,  but  they  were 
apparent.  And  when  Editor  Jacobs  gave 
these  severe  criticisms  the  weight  of  his  ap- 
proval, by  subsequent  addenda,  and  viru- 
lent strictures,  why,  all  the  little  fish  fol- 
lowed in  the  wake,  and  thought  that  any- 
thing severe  and  condemnatory  was  in  the 
line  of  relevancy. 

They  just  took  that  much  for  granted. 
They  had  never  read  the  uew  Standard  and 
if  they  had,  the  probabilities  are,  even  with 
a  Lick  telescope,  they  could  not  have  dis- 
covered even  the  "errata."  But  they 
thought  it  safe  to  follow  Jacobs.  And  Ja- 
cob's assertion  that  he  could  have  edited 
the  whole  thing  in  a  day  or  week,  and  that 
twenty-five  dollars  would  have  been  ample 
renumeration,  was  simply  Jacobsonian ; 
that  is,  it  must  be  taken  with  a  grain,  or 
rather  a  peck,  of  salt.  It  is  true  the  book 
speaks  for  itself,  but  so  does  the  law  di- 
gest; and  yet  it  is  not  every  little  lawyer 
who  can  interpret  the  law  correctly,  until 
assisted  by  the  court.  We  believe  that  Mr. 
Pierce  can  prove  most  of  the  criticisms  un- 
just and  groundless.  We  hope  he  will  do 
so  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  purblind 
or  are  disposed  to  be  hypercritical. 

If  we  have  made  a  mistake  we  win  be 
pleased  to  have  it  pointed  out,  and  if  we 
have  done  Mr.  Pierce  an  injustice  we  will 
use  every  exertion  to  make  matters  right. 
He  admits  that  "old  plates"  were  used.  If 
so,  why  is  the  printer's  bill  not  reduced  in 
consequence?  Why  allow  mistakes  in  order 
to  use  old  plates  ? 

Again,  how  is  it  that  whenever  a  job  is  to 
be  given  out  Mr.  Pierce  is  always  a  candi- 
date? Is  he  alone  to  be  the  beneficiary  of 
the  funds  of  the  A.  P.  A.?  Is  he  the  only 
man  fit  for  the  fat  positions  of  World's  Fair 
superintendent  at  New  Orleans  and  Chi" 
cago,  that  a  resolution  should  be  put 
through  the  A.  P.  A.  in  his  favor  while  there 
were  other  candidates  ?  Did  he  not  himself 
attack  Mr.  Babcock  ?  Why  should  he  re- 
ceive more  for  cutting  out  old  plates  that 
would  be  paid  for  editing. 

If  he  did  not  receive  proofs  why  did  he 
"pass  the  work,"  or  rather,  accept  it  from 
the  printer.  He  was  to  edit,  not  turn  it 
over  to  the  printer.  Is  the  Standard  edited} 
If  so, we  repeat  that  ice  will  do  a  better  job 
for  ten  dollars,  and  give  bonds  for  faithful 
discharge  of  the  duty,  not  that  we  want 
such  a  job  but  because  .we  do  not  consider 
we  would  have  much  to  do  in  order  to  turn 
out  a  better  job.  The  A.  P.  A.  funds  are 
not  paid  in  solely  for  the  benefit  of  one  in- 
dividual. 

INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  GIZZARD. 

It  seems  peculiar  that  the  gizzard  should 
become  inflamed  and  the  lining  membrane 
destroyed,  but  such  is  often  the  case,  and 
yet  the  gizzard  is  considered  almost  inde- 
structible. The  following  letter  from  a 
subscriber  at  Irvine,  Pa.,  explains  the  mat- 
ter: 

I  enclose  you  lining  of  gizzard  of  the  thir- 
teenth pullet  that  has  died  within  the  last 
week.  I  have  dissected  some  of  them  and 
all  the  trouble  is  in  the  gizzard,  the  lining 
being  eaten  through.  Inside  of  the  gizzard 
was  very  red  and  angry  looking.  Pullets 
were  fat.  After  they  mope  around  for 
about  eight  hours  they  die.  They  like  to 
drink  all  the  time.  There  is  no  looseness 
of  the  bowels  with  it.  The  last  two  that 
were  sick,  I  held  up  by  the  foet  and  run  all 
the  water  and  feed  I  could  out  of  them,  and 
then  gave  them  water  with  air-slacked  lime 
in  it,  and  I  believe  they  will  come  around 
all  right.  Please  tell  me  what  it  is  if  you 
can  by  my  description,  and  if  I  did  right  in 
giving  lime  water  or  not. 

Upon  first  reading  the  above  we  supposed 
it  was  the  crop, and  our  reply  to  the  writer, 
by  mail,  so  referred,  but  we  believe  the 
cause  in  both  cases  is  nearly  the  same. 
Fatty  degeneration,  by  overfeeding,  is  at 
the  root  of  the  trouble.  Indigestion  and 
fermentation  of  food,  forming  acids  and  in- 
jurious matter,  which  does  not  pass  on, 
may  result  in  a  complete  breaking  down  of 
the  most  apparently  indestructible  sub- 
stance. The  lime,  being  an  alkali,  serves 
to  neutralize  and  correct  the  conditions  ex- 
isting, but  the  real  remedy  is  to  change  the 
food  and  aim  to  reduce  the  birds  in  flesh, 
promoting  digestion  by  allowing  only  a 
very  i  id  all  quantity  of  food  until  the  birds 
improve.  In  such  cases  the  injury  is  too 
far  gone  to  effect  a  cure,  owing  to  lateness 
of  discovery,  as  it  is  difficult  to  repair  such 


a  thing  as  an  injury  to  the  gizzard,  which- 
would  never  occur  except  under  very  ad- 
verse conditions. 


SEVERAL  MATTERS  IN  A  LUMP. 

Readers  sometimes  ask  questions  which 
compel  us  to  give  extended  replies,  and  we 
are  always  pleased  to  receive  them.  The- 
following  is  from  a  subscriber  at  Eau 
Claire,  Wis.,  which  will  no  doubt  be  inter- 
esting to  some.  He  says: 

1.  Is  tobacco  dust  a  good  article  to  put 
in  the  dust  bath  as  a  preventive  for  lice  ? 
How  is  air-slaked  lime  ? 

2.  Are  malt  sprouts  a  good  article  to  mix 
with  bran  for  a  morning  meal  ?  Would 
you  scald  the  mixture  ? 

3.  I  have  had  chickens  waste  away  for  a- 
week  or  so,  when  they  died.  Upon  examin- 
ation found  them  as  poor  as  they  possibly 
could  be,  with  a  full  crop.  What  is  it, 
cause  and  remedy  ? 

4.  What  is  the  cause  of  young  chicks 
being  too  weak  to  hatch.  Have  almost 
without  fail  found  them  to  be  so  from  eggs- 
purchased  from  parties  advertising  eggs  for 
sale  for  hatching  ? 

5.  Is  the  flesh  of  a  broody  fowl  in  fit 
condition  for  the  table  ? 

1.  Tobacco  dust  is  excellent  a«  an  addi- 
tion to  the  dust  used  for  the  dust  bath. 
Scotch  snuff,  (only  a  small  quantity,)  may 
also  be  used.  It  is  excellent  when  sprink- 
led in  the  feathers  of  a  fowl,  holding  it 
head  downwards.  Air-slaked  lime  is  too- 
caustic  on  the  body  of  a  fowl  but  is  excel- 
lent if  freely  used  on  the  walls  and  floor  of 
the  poultry  bouse. 

2.  Malt  sprouts  are  considered  excellent. 
They  may  be  fed  alone,  or  with  bran.  It  is> 
not  necessary  to  scald  the  mixture. 

3.  When  fowls  waste  away  it  may  be  due 
to  several  causes,  among  them  roup,  lice  on 
the  body,  lice  on  the  head,  the  male.  It  is 
difficult  to  give  the  particular  cause  from 
the  above,  which  does  not  state  details  of 
management. 

4.  Chicks  may  be  too  weak  to  hatch  if  the 
eggs  are  from  fat  hens,from  moulting  hens, 
from  immature  pullets,  or  from  insufficient 
warmth.  Many  breeders  keep  their  fowls 
too  fat  .by  feeding  them  heavUy. 

5.  The  flesh  of  a  broody  hen  is  usually  in 
the  best  condition,  as  such  hens  are  nearly 
always  fat.  When  a  hen  is  broody  she  in 
no  manner  differs  from  one  not  broodv. 


MATING  BREEDING  STOCK. 

It  is  important  to  select  stock  for  breed- 
ing that  is  fully  matured,  and  the  males 
and  females  should  be  mated  for  the  best 
results.  A  Chicago  subscriber  refers  to  the 
subject  in  the  following  letter: 

"I  would  like  your  advice  on  how  to 
mate  breeding  stock  for  the  best  results  to 
get  pullets.  Which  are  better,  two  year 
old  hens  or  pullets  to  breed  from,  and  how 
many  to  a  pen,  using  Plymouth  Rocks  ? 
Are  Leghorn  eggs  supposed  to  be  equal  to 
Plymouth  Rock  eggs  ?" 

There  is  no  mode  of  breeding  or  mating 
by  which  one  can  secure  a  preponderance 
of  pullets.  There  have  been  many  sugges- 
tions and  methods  but  they  have  failed.  To 
get  strong,  healthy  chicks  use  a  male  that 
is  uot  less  than  a  year  old  with  hens  that 
are  at  least  two  years  old.  In  regard  to 
the  inquiry  about  Leghorn  eggs  we  will 
state  that  we  have  never  had  reason  to  be- 
lieve them  inferior  to  eggs  from  other 
breeds.  

FOUL  POULTRY  YARDS. 

Will  a  foul  yard  be  prejudicial  to  the 
health  of  human  beings  ?  This  is  a  question 
asked  by  a  Detroit  reader,  who  writes  as 
follows  on  the  subject: 

Last  wiuter  I  purchased  a  trio  of  Light 
Brahmas.  I  now  have  thirty-live  fine  large 
birds.  The  yard  which  they  occupy  should 
not  accommodate  more  than  ten,  but  as  I 
expect  to  move  soon  to  larger  grounds  I  do 
not  wish  to  dispose  of  any  of  them.  The 
yard  also  comes  right  up  to  one  side  of 
the  kitchen  door.  Though  I  spade  it  over 
nearly  every  week,  it  is  getting  so  that  it 
emits  a  sour  odor,  which  at  times  is  quite 
noticeable  when  standing  just  outside  the 
door.  AY  ill  said  odor  be  prejudicial  to  the 
health  of  the  children,  and  will  you  inform 
me  how  to  overcome  it. 

The  yard  will  no  doubt  be  prejudicial 
when  so  close  to  the  dwelling.  It  should 
first  be  wen  dusted  with  air-slaked  lime  and 
a  small  proportion  of  salt,  and  then  deeply 
spaded.  Then  make  a  solution  by  dissolv- 
ing one  pound  of  copperas,  and  one  pound 
of  sulphate  of  copper,  in  twenty  gallons  of 
boiling  water.  With  a  watering  pot  sprin- 
kle the  whole  of  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
thoroughly  saturating  it.  The  proper  plan 
would  be  to  remove  the  birds  for  a  year  and 
grow  some  kind  of  crop  on  the  soil. 
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EGGS  THAT  BRING  CHICKS. 

Hens'  or  Pullets'  Eggs — An  Ex- 
periment of  Value — Three 
Year  Old   Hens  Come 
Out  Ahead. 

Which  eggs  will  hatch  the  largest  num- 
ber of  chicks,  and  which  chicks  are  the 
strongest  and  most  easily  raised.  This  is 
an  important  subject.  We  have  for  years  ad- 
vised our  readers  to  use  eggs  from  old  hens 
instead  of  from  pullets,  and  we  are  certain 
that  by  so  doing  there  will  be  more  chicks 
hatched  and  also  more  of  them  raised.  A 
recent  experiment  made  by  Mr.  W.  M. 
Lloyd,  Tuckahoe,  New  York,  is  one  to 
which  we  call  special  atteution.  Mr.  Lloyd 
states  what  he  did,  as  follows: 

I  would  like  to  give  my  experience  in 
hatching  chickens  aud  raising  them  up  to 
two  months  old.  I  set  twenty-six  eggs 
from  pullets  eleven  months  old,  twenty-six 
eggs  from  hens  twenty-two  months  old, 
twenty-six  eggs  from  hens  thirty-four 
months  old.  Result— the  pullets  hatched 
fifteen  chickens,  the  hens  hatched  nineteen 
chickens,  the  old  hens  hatched  twenty-four 
chickens.  The  hatch  from  the  pullets  to 
two  months  old,  six  chicks  raised  ;froin  the 
hens  to  two  months  old,  eleven  chicks 
raised ;  from  the  old  hens  to  two  months 
old,  nineteen  chicks  raised.  These  eggs 
were  all  fertilized  by  the  same  cock.  They 
were  kept  in  yards  by  themselves— five  hens 
in  each  yard.  I  put  the  cock  in  with  the 
pullets  "in  the  evening,  and  he  remained 
with  them  until  ten  the  next  day.  I  then 
placed  him  with  the  hens  until  two  in  the 
afternoon,  and  then  placed  him  with  the 
old  bens,  and  he  remained  with  them  nntil 
ten  the  next  morning,  and  continued  this 
for  ten  days.  By  this  means  the  cock  was 
with  them  all  every  day,  and  every  third 
evening  would  roost  the  first  morning  with 
pullets,  next  morning  with  old  hens,  and 
next  morning  with  the  yearlings,  thus  giv- 
ing all  the  same  chance  for  fertility.  After 
the  tenth  day  I  set  the  eggs  as  fast  as  I 
could  get  a  clutch  from  each,  and  set  them 
under  good  faithful  mothers,  and  as  far  as 
I  could  Judse  there  was  no  difference  as  to 
faithful  sitting.  I  preferred  the  hens  to  in- 
cubators because  I  thought  it  the  most  re- 
liable. If  this  is  worth  anything  give  it  to 
the  readers  of  the  best  poultry  paper  I 
take,  and  I  take  seven  of  them. 

Notice  the  facts.  He  took  three  lots  of 
hens— five  in  a  lot — and  used  the  same  male 
One  lot  of  them  consisted  of  pullets  eleven 
months  old,  the  next  lot  of  hens  were  twice 
as  old  (twenty-two  months)  and  the  third 
lot  of  hens  had  reached  nearly  three  years 
(thirty-four  months),  he  using  twenty-six 
eggs  from  each  lot,  or  seventy-eight  eggs  in 
all. 

Now  mark  the  result.  Eggs  from  the 
pullets  produced  fifteen  chicks  from  twen- 
ty-six eggs.  The  two  year  old  hens  pro- 
duced nineteen  chicks,  and  the  three  year 
old  hens  twenty-four  chicks.  This  differ- 
ence between  the  pullets  and  the  three 
year  old  hen*  is  quite  wide,  and  has  a  great 
influence  on  profit  and  loss  when  hundreds 
of  eggs  are  being  used  for  incubators. 

But  the  victory  for  the  three  year  old 
hens,  in  producing  hardy  chicks,  is  very 
marked  when  the  result  of  raising  them  is 
considered.  Mr.  Lloyd  fed  them  all  alike, 
and  kept  the  chicks  until  they  were  two 
months  old.  In  that  time  nine  of  the  fif- 
teen chicks  from  pullets  eggs  died,  leaving 
only  six  to  survive.  Of  the  chicks  from 
two  year  old  hens,  eight  out  of  nineteen 
died,  and  eleven  were  raised.  Of  those 
from  the  three  year  old  hens  only  five  out 
of  twenty-four  died,  leaving  nineteen  chicks 
alive.  Compared  with  the  pullets  the 
three  year  old  hens,  with  the  twenty-six 
eggs  from  each,  and  the  same  male  as  6ire 
of  the  chicks,  sent  over  three  times  as 
many  chicks  to  market  as  did  the  pullets, 
while  the  two  year  old  hens  nearly  doubled 
the  number  of  chicks  raised  compared  with 
the  pullets. 

Those  who  have  been  selling  off  their  old 
hens,  and  keeping  pullets  to  provide  eggs 
for  hatching,  should  learn  a  lesson  from 
the  above.  We  have  tried  the  same  experi- 
ments before,  and  always  found  chicks 
hatched  from  old  hens  were  much  hardier 
and  easier  to  raise  than  those  from  pullets. 
If  you  are  hatching  chicks  for  market  it  is 
the  number  you  raise,  not  the  number 
hatched,  that  gives  the  profit,  yet  there  are 
hundreds  of  persons  who  fail  because  they 
keep  their  eyes  on  the  incubator,  filling  up 
with  any  kind  of  eggs  they  can  get,  coming 
from  all  sorts  of  flocks,  old,  young,  bi», 
little,  roupy,  scrubs,  and  nondescrips,  in- 
stead of  aiming  to  get  eggs  that  will  hatch, 
aud  from  fully  matured  stock. 


Success  in  broiler  raising  depends  greatly 
on  hardiness.  The  bad  hatches  and  dying 
of  chicks  in  the  shells  may  be  traced  to 
the  eggs.  Never  use  pullet's  eggs  for  hatch- 
ing. t 

CHANGING  MALES. 

We  have  frequently  replied  to  inquiries 
regarding  the  changing  of  males,  and  how 
long  after  the  removal  of  a  male  will  the 
eggs  laved  be  serviceable  for  hatching. 
Mr.  G.  N.  Martin,  Paris,  Texas,  makes  the 
matter  one  for  consideration  again.  He 
writes: 

I  would  be  pleased  for  you  to  tell  me  how 
long  after  a  laying  hen  has  been  taken  from 
the.range  of  one  rooster,and  placed  with  an 
other  rooster,  is  it  that  her  eggs  will  pro- 
duce chicks  of  the  blood  of  the  two  roost- 
ers respectively ;  that  is,  chicks  that  will  be 
of  the  blood  of  the  first  rooster  ceases,  and 
chicks  of  the  blood  of  the  second  rooster 
begins? 

It  is  unknown,  as  so  many  circumstances 
are  to  be  considered,  such  as  the  stage  of 
progress  of  the  eggs,  how  long  she  has  been 
laying,  etc.  Five  days  is  the  accepted 
period,  but  we  have  known  eggs  to  hatch 
that  were  layed  ten  days  after  the  male 
died,  no  other  being  near,  which  is  evidence 
that  eggs  are  fertilized  for  a  long  time  after 
the  male  and  hens  are  separated. 


BROODER-HOUSE  FOR  ONE  BROOD. 

A  brooder-house  for  one  hundred  chicks 
may  be  constructed  at  a  small  cost,  the  il- 
lustration (front  view)  showing  where  to 
place  the  brooder,  although  it  may  be 
placed  nearer  the  rear  wall  if  desired,  leav- 
ing six  inches  of  space  between  the  wall 
and  the  brooder,  so  as  to  permit  the  chicks 
to  come  from  under  the  brooder  at  all  sides. 
Any  kind  of  brooder  that  is  intended  for 
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one  hundred  chicks  will  answer,  the  object 
being  to  illustrate  the  brooder-house  rather 
than  the  brooder.  The  brooders  made  at 
present  usually  have  a  piece  of  cloth,  cut 
into  hanging  strips  two  or  three  inches 
wide,  which  hang  down  on  the  sides  of  the 
brooder.  The  brooder-house  should  be  ten 
feet  square,  seven  feet  high  in  front  and 
five  feet  high  at  the  rear,  tarred  paper 
roof,  the  building  to  be  of  upright  boards, 
lined  inside  with  heavy  paper,  so  as  to  have 
the  building  warm.  The  dotted  lines,  seen 
at  the  end  view  and  on  the  front  view  are 
intended  to  show  that  a  curtain  made  of 
heavy  muslin  may  be  arranged  at  the  front, 
to  guard  against  storms  and  winds,  or  it 
may  be  of  glass.  Glass  is  better,  but  muslin 
is  cheaper,  and  may  be  arranged  so  as  to 
roll  up  in  favorable  weather.  In  very  cold 
climates  the  muslin  will  not  answer,  how- 
ever. The  position  of  the  brooder  is  also 
shown.  The  design  of  the  brooder-house  is 
of  a  cheap  one,  aud  for  those  who  have  a 
small  incubator,  which  requires  but  one 
brooder.  We  will  be  pleased  to  have  read- 
ers improve  on  this  design,  and  send  us 
their  plans. 

 •  

COWS  AND  HENS. 

While  the  hens  are  being  kept  in  little 
yards,  and  confined  in  houses  that  are  dark 
and  cheerless,  the  cow  has  all  the  land  she 
can  graze  upon,  with  a  roomy  stable,  good 
bed,  plenty  of  feed,  and  every  attention. 
She  may  be  dry  a  portion  of  the  time,  and 
if8hepays  §;'0  a  year,  (in  some  sections) 
her  owner  is  satisfied.  Comparing  the  cow 
and  a  flock  of  hens  the  New  Hampshire 
Mirror  says: 

An  acre  of  land  will  not  keep  one  cow 
and  provide  a  sufficiency.  The  profit  from 
a  cow  would  be  considered  quite  large  if  it 
reached  $.">0  in  one  year.  An  acre  of  ground 
will  afford  ample  space  for  a  hundred  hens, 
and  if  but  a  profit  of  fifty  cents  a  hen  is 
made  it  will  equal  tiiat  from  the  cow,  and 
we  may  add  that  we  are  estimating  liber- 
ally for  the  profit  from  the  cow  and  very 


low  for  the  hens.  It  may  be  stated  also 
that  in  allowing  all  the  space  to  the  hens 
nothing  is  mentioned  about  the  land  pro- 
ducing any  of  the  food.  It  is  also  doubtful 
if,  after  deducting  the  space  for  shelter, 
much  of  value  would  be  produced  on  an 
acre  for  the  cow.  However,  our  estimate 
is  for  the  actual  possible  profit,  whether 
the  food  is  purchased  or  grown. 

So  far  as  the  labor  and  care  are  concerned 
the  cow  will  take  up  more  time  than  the 
hens.  She  must  be  fed  morning,  noon  and 
night,  as  the  small  space  will  allow  her  but 
limited  pasturage,  and  with  being  milked 
twice  a  day,  the  milk  handled  and  all  the 
details  attended  to  every  day  and  Sunday, 
she  will  entail  quite  an  amount  of  work. 
On  the  other  side,  an  acre  will  permit  the 
hens  to  have  plenty  of  room,  and  while 
they  will  require  care,  yet  the  work  given 
them  will  be  iess  than  that  required  for 
the  cow.  It  is  claimed,  and  the  fact  has 
been  confirmed  by  experience,  that  a  flock 
of  100  hens  will  cost  about  one  dollar  each 
for  food  and  should  give  a  profit  of  one 
dollar  each  in  a  year  but  it  is  an  extra  good 
cow  that  gives  a  clear  profit  of  $00  in  that 
time. 

If  there  is  a  profit  in  keeping  a  cow  on 
an  acre  by  purchasing  a  portion  of  the  food 
there  should  bo  encouragement  to  keep  a 
large  flock  of  hens,  especially  by  giving 
them  such  a  space  and  thereby  affording 
them  an  opportunity  to  pay  well  on  the 
capital  invested  in  them.  One  of  the  com- 
mon practices  is  to  keep  as  many  as  fifty 
or  a  hundred  hens  on  less  than  half  an  acre, 
but  with  more  room  the  hens  would  prove 
more  profitable. 

If  farmers  would  take  a  certain  number 
of  fowls,  and  give  them  the  same  room  and 
care  as  is  bestowed  on  cows,  the  amount  of 
capital  required  would  be  much  less  for 
the  hens  while  the  proportionate  profit 
would  be  greater  on  the  side  of  the  hens. 
One  is  willing  to  work  for  the  cow.  Why 
not  do  the  same  for  the  hens  if  money, 
money  can  be  made  by  so  doing.  There  is 
no  farmer  who  can  lose  from  hens  if  he  wUl 
make  them  a  specialty,  aud  if  he  is  willing 


to  rise  as  early  in  the  morning,  and  work 
as  late  at  night,  for  them  as  he  does  for  the 
cows  he  cannot  fail. 


THE  WINTER  LAYERS. 

"Which  is  the  breed  for  winter?"  is  one 
of  the  inquiries.  While  all  desire  the  best 
winter  layers,  they  are  not  satisfied  to  stop 
there,  for  their  wish  extends  further,  as  the 
flock  that  gives  good  results  in  winter  is 
expected  to  do  the  same  in  summer. 

If  all  who  keep  poultry  would  consider 
the  value  of  each  breed  for  the  purposes  to 
which  it  is  adapted,  there  would  be  moie 
satisfaction  in  keeping  hens.  Unless  some 
breed  can  be  obtained  known  as  the  "best 
all-around  breed,"  it  will  be  difficult  to  ad- 
vocate the  advantages  of  special  breeds. 
The  fact  is,  however,  that  any  breed  will 
lay  in  winter  if  it  is  kept  under  proper  con- 
ditions for  so  doing.  AVhcn  one  can  give 
summer  treatment  iu  winter  the  hens  will 
lay.  It  is  true  that  eggs  are  high  in  winter 
and  a  goodly  sepply  of  them  will  add 
largely  to  the  receipts,  but  if  hens  laid  as 
many  eggs  in  winter  as  they  do  in  summer, 
the  prices  would  be  lower.  It  is  plain  that 
as  the  winter  layers  require  more  care  and 
attention, and  all  the  food  must  besupplied, 
the  cost  of  eggs  is  greater  in  the  cold  sea- 
son. 

The  Light  Brahma  is  an  excellent  winter 
layer  if  not  overfed,  but  it  cannot  compete 
with  the  Leghorn  in  summer,  and  it  may 
be  mentioned  that  even  the  Leghorn  will 
give  good  results  in  winter  if  kept  under 
proper  conditions.  Warm  quarters,  erain, 
animal  food  and  a  supply  of  bulky  mate- 
rial will  accomplish  the  result,  provided 
that  judgment  is  exercised  in  the  mode  of 
feeding  and  managing. 

No  one  can  safely  advise  another  on  the 
best  mode  of  management,  as  the  daily  ob- 
servation of  the  flock  will  enable  one  to 
know  more  in  regard  to  their  wants  than 
others  can  inform.    The  first  thing  to  do  in 


order  to  have  winter  layers  is  to  cull  out 
all  the  inferior  stock.  No  hen  will  be  able 
to  endure  a  severe  winter  unless  she  is  in 
full  health  and  vigor.  The  flock  must  have 
room  for  exercise.  They  will  not  thrive  if 
too  large  a  number  is  kept  on  a  small  area. 
The  scratching-place  is  of  more  consequence 
than  the  food,  and  warm  quarters  must  be 
provided,  or  the  food  will  be  wasted  so  far 
as  procuring  eggs  is  concerned. 

DARK  LEGS  ON  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 

Several  readers  have  written  us  in  regard 
to  dark  beaks  and  legs  of  Plymouth  Rocks, 
especially  of  pullets.  Mr.  J.  Gilbert,  Med- 
ford  station,  Pa.,  makes  an  inquiry  on  the 
subject,  saying: 

I  have  always  thought  that  Barred 
Plymouth  ltocks,  when  pure,  should  have 
yellow  legs  aud  beaks,  but  I  notice  that 
from  so  called  pure  stock  the  pullets  some- 
times have  dark  and  horn-streaked  bills 
and  dark  green  marks  on  their  legs,  while 
the  cockerels  will  be  yellow-legged  and 
have  yellow  bills.  Would  it  bo  advisable 
to  breed  from  such  pullets  ?  Would  you 
advise  breeding  from  colored  beaks  or 
slightly  marked  legs,  barrings  on  them 
being  fine. 

The  fact  is  that  a  yellow  beak  or  yellow 
shank,  free  from  dark  color,  on  a  Plymouth 
Rock  pullet,  is  a  rarity,  and  if  any  reader 
finds  one  he  will  be  fortunate.  Even  the 
cockerels  have  not  the  pure  yellow.  We 
do  not  advise  breeding  from  any  birds  of 
the  Plymouth  Uock  breed  that  has  dark 
.legs  or  beaks  if  any  better  can  be  had,  but 
one  will  look  over  many  flocks  before  the 
undefiled  yellow  beak  or  yellow  leg  is 
found.  The  beak  aud  legs  of  pullets  turn 
lighter  as  they  mature,  however,  and  when 
two  years  old  there  is  only  a  small  propor- 
tion of  the  dark  color  left. 


WORMS  AND  TURKEYS. 

Turkeys  and  chickens  are  sometimes 
affected  with  worms  in  the  intestines,  and 
while  it  may  not  always  be  a  cause  of  loss 
yet  no  one  desires  a  flock  in  such  condition. 
The  following  letter  from  Pont,  Erie  Co., 
Pa  ,  gives  the  symptoms  aud  the  remedy 
used : 

What  shall  I  do  for  my  turkeys?  I  have 
some  sixty  of  them  and  some  time  ago  I 
noticed  that  their  droppings  were  full  of 
live  worms  about  three-eights  of  an  inch 
long,  which  looked  like  the  joints  of  a  tape 
worm.  I  fed  them  wheat  into  which  I 
thoroughly  mixed  spirits  of  turpeutine  at 
the  rate  of  one  teaspoonful  to  one  quart  of 
wheat.  After  feeding  the  turpentine  some 
of  the  worms  were  dead,  and  there  were 
some  worms  in  their  droppings  which  were 
several  inches  long,  some  of  which  were 
jointed.  Although  the  turkeys  are  grow- 
ing nicely  there  are  some  live  worms  in 
their  droppings  yet. 

Turpentine  is  regarded  as  the  best 
remedy,  but  the  proper  way  to  give  it  is  to 
first  give  a  tablespoonful  of  sulphur,  in 
corumeal,  as  a  stiff  dough,  ouce  a  day,  for  a 
week,  aud  then  give  no  food  for  twenty- 
four  hours,  when  a  teaspoonful  of  spirits 
of  turpentine  may  be  mixed  with  a  pint 
and  a  half  of  cornmeal,  and  given.  Give 
the  turpentine  twice  a  week,  for  a  week, 
then  once  a  week,  and  then  once  every  ten 
days,  giving  sulphur  three  times  a  week 
after  the  first  week,  but  during  dry  weather 
only. 

PREVENTING  HENS  FROM  SITTING. 

Hens  should  never  be  broken  up.  Let 
them  sit  and  they  will  lay  more  eggs  dur- 
ing the  year.  Yet  there  are  a  great  many 
who  insist  on  preventing  them  from  sitting 
and  among  the  suggestions  is  the  following, 
but  to  whose  credit  we  do  not  know: 

When  they  show  a  desire  to  set  he  says 
that  for  the  la>t  two  years  he  has  been  very 
successful  iu  preventing  them  from  setting. 
He  has  divided  his  run  in  two  with  netting, 
keeping  half  the  fowls  in  one  division  and 
half  in  the  other.  As  soon  as  a  hen  in  one 
yard  shows  any  signs  of  broodiness  she  is 
placed  in  the  other,  when  she  invariably 
spends  the  first  three  days  in  running  back- 
wards and  forwards,  trying  to  get  back 
through  the  wire ;  at  the  end  of  that  time 
she  has  quite  forgotten  that  she  wants  to 
set,  and  can  be  returned  aud  will  probably 
commence  laying  again  in  about  three 
weeks.  The  plan  is  obviously  far  superior 
to  that  usually  followed,  of  cooping  a  hen 
up  when  broody,  as  the  incessant  exercise 
must  have  a  strong  effect  in  removing  the 
tendency  to  set. 

The  above  is  a  very  mild,  humane  and  ex- 
cellent method.  Our  advice,  however,  is 
to  allow  the  hen  to  remain  on  the  nest  for 
two  weeks,  and  then  break  her  up.  If  pre- 
vented from  sitting  at  first,  she  will  lay  a 
few  eggs  and  then  become  broody  again, 
but  if  kept  on  the  nest  she  will  get  down  to 
better  laying  condition,  and  when  she  be- 
gins to  lay  again  she  will  keep  it  up.  Don't 
break  up  a  sitting  hen. 


BKOODER-HOUSK  FOR  ONE  BKOOD. 
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NOTHING  BUT  EGGS— A  GOOD  RECORD 

J.  F.  ODWINE,  ELIZABETH,  N.  J. 

I  saw  in  your  August  number  an  account 
of  what  a  Colorado  man  did  with  forty 
hens.  I  will  tell  you  what  a  Jersey  man 
did  with  forty-four  hens.  They  are  con- 
fined in  a  yard  75  by  100  feet,  and  the  house 
is  16  by  18 1-2  feet.  I  have  had  this  year, 
up  to  date  (Sept.  2-ttb ),  5,009  eggs,  as  fol- 
lows: January,  250  eggs:  February,  438 
<>ggs  ;  March,  857  eggs  ;  April,  80a  eggs  ; 
May,  S30  eggs  ;  June,  651  eggs  ;  July,  491 
■eggs;  August,  432  eggs;  September,  371 
eggs  to  date.  I  feed  corn,  wheat,  oats, bran, 
giound  meat  and  all  the  scraps  from  the 
house.  Early  in  the  season  I  have  lettuce 
planted  and  give  it  to  them.  Then  they 
get  the  green  stuff  from  the  garden  that  we 
can  spare.  Just  now  they  get  cabbage  that 
does  not  head  properly,  also  the  tomatoes 
we  do  not  use.  They  have  no  particular 
care.  I  feed  them  in  the  morning  and 
somebody  else  feeds  at  night  and  gathers 
the  eggs.  One  rule  I  observe  faithfully. 
My  house  is  kept  clean  and  they  are  well 
protected  at  night  from  all  draughts.  I 
lose  very  few  from  any  cause  except  the 
axe,  my  average  being  not  two  a  year.  I 
buy  all  my  sittings,  pay  good  prices  for 
them  and  get  good  stock.  1  use  Brown  and 
White  Leghorns.  They  are  moulting  at 
present,  but  I  have  had  "this  month  so  far 
oil  eggs.  I  forgot  to  say  I  give  them  oyster 
shells  and  also  grind  all  the  old  china  J  can 
get  and  find  it  is  taken  up  very  quickly. 

I  consider  the  above  a  very  good  record 
for  amateur  hen  keeping.  Chicks,  except 
for  renewing  my  stock,  I  do  not  attempt  to 
raise  as  I  have  no  time  to  attend  to  them, 
being  iu  business  in  New  York.  Hot  food 
every  morning  is  what  1  consider  the  cause 
of  my  having  eggs  in  plenty  all  through  the 
cold  months.  My  record  for  the  past  three 
years  with  from  thirty-eight  to  forty  hens, 
has  been  as  follows :  In  1891,  4,818  eggs ; 
1892,  4,S.i~  eggs ;  1893,  4,81S  eggs. 


ELECTRICITY  IN  POULTRY  RAISING. 

E.  W.   HOPKINS,  BRISTOL,  CONN. 

I  am  but  an  amature  in  the  poultry 
business,  and  am  succeeding  fairly  well 
with  the  help  of  The  Poultry  Keeper, 
which  I  like  best  of  any  poultry  paper  I 
take.  It  is  equal  to  any  country  circus  to 
read  of  the  doings  of  the  Poultry  gymcrats 
and  acrobats.  It  is  simply  stunning  some- 
times to  the  comprehensions  of  even  a 
would  be  amature.  Sometimes  I  take  a 
long  breath  of  relief  after  I  have  read  a 
wonderful  dissertation  upon  incubation, 
ventilation,  etc.,  and  think  I  now  have  it 
in  a  nutshell,  when  lo !  the  next  number 
discloses  '-another  Richmond  iu  the  field," 
and  I  find  myself  again  gasping  ''for  more 
light."  However,  after  the  vigorous  blows 
pro  and  con,  I  have  not  failed  to  discern 
certain  principles  lying  at  the  base,  which 
must  be  ultimately  recognized  and 
studiously  applied;  or  the  labors  of  an 
intelligent  poultryman  must  be  in  accord 
with  infinite  principles  which  respect  not 
the  blunders  of  laziness  or  ignorance.  I 
find  experience  is  the  necessary  school- 
master, herein,  as  elsewhere,  if  successful 
remuneration  is  gained. 

May  success  attend  your  endeavors  to 
educate  the  people  along  the  lines  of  this 
long  neglected  industry,  for  I  consider  it 
yet  in  its  infancy  regarding  its  scientific 
demonstrations. 

Electricity  is  yet  to  take  its  place  as  an 
assistant  in  incubation,  as  well  as  in  the 
minor  importance  of  guarding  our  hen- 
roosts and  regulating  the  "'regulators"  of 
our  incubators.  There  is  certainly  another 
open  field  for  the  electrical).  If  electricity 
can  do  the  cooking  of  our  eggs  and  chickens 
it  can  also  be  made  to  do  the  hatching  and 
brooding. 


AFTER  A  FORTUNE  IN  POULTRY. 

GEO.  W.  CHAPMAN,  OPELOUSAS,  LA. 

I  have  been  a  reader  of  your  most 
valuable  paper  now  about  nine  mouths, and 
will  say  that  I  owe  my  success  to  its 
teachings.  Since  I  have  been  reading  it  I 
find  out  the  we  people  in  Louisiana  don't 
know  anything  much  about  raising  chick- 
ens. Last  year  I  figured  out  how  I  could 
make  a  fortune  with  chickens,  and  was 
going  to  do  it  on  some  one  else's  place.  I 
.am  a  poor  mau,  and  am  working  for  wages. 
Well  I  had  saved  up  a  little  money,  and  the 
way  I  had  figured  it  out  by  now  I  would 
ihave  been  making  an  independent  living  off 
of  my  chickens.  I  bought  a  one  hundred 
and  twenty  egg  incubator  and  brooder.  I 
was  going  to  hatch  as  much  as  a  hundred 
every  three  weeks,  which  would  make  a 
little  over  seventeen  hundred  a  year,  and  I 
could  raise  twelve  hundred  of  them  and  so 
on.  So  I  got  everything  in  trim  in  the 
month  of  August,  1892,  and  started.  The  in- 
cubator and  brooder  cost  me  twentv-uine 
dollars  and  when  I  concluded  to  stop  for 
winter  I  had  spent  eighty-three  dollars,  and 
had  made  three  hatches,  from  which  I  got 
280  as  fine  looking  chickens  as  I  ever  saw. 
Those  little  chicks  caused  a  half  a  dozen 
disagreements  between  me  and  my  wife.and 
every  nickle  I  had  was  gone,  and  I  am  will- 
ing to  bet  that  there's  not  a  reader  of  your 
paper  who  can  guess  how  many  chicks 
raised  I  scratched  my  head  and  thought  a 
thousand  that  was  not  worth  thinking.  My 
neighbors  laughed  at  me;  they  had  told  me 
that  incubaters  and  brooders  would  not  do 
for  this  place.  IVly  bcss  lauglied  behi'id  my 
back.  Well,  I  felt  well,  cannot  tell  you 
how  I  felt,  you  know  I  felt  badly.  I  was 
outdone. 


Just  about  that  time  I  received  a  sample 
copy  of  your  paper.  Well,  I  might  say 
right  here  that  I  am  not  an  educated  man 
by  a  gun-barrel  full,  but  I  read  every  line 
of  that  paper  before  I  got  through.  I  be- 
gan to  understand  some  of  the  causes  of  my 
failure.  Just  then  and  there  I  concluded 
that  I  had  found  a  friend  who  would  assist 
me  in  returning  the  laughs  from  whence 
they  come,  and  also  something  for  encour- 
agement, so  before  I  go  any  further  I  will 
tell  you  how  many  chicks  I  raised  out  of 
280.  I  raised  thirteen.  Then  subscribed  to 
your  paper,  at  d  bought  one  of  those  little 
books  on  chick  raising.  I  started  again  to 
be  laughed  at,  I  hatched  one  hundred  and 
twenty  little  chicks  by  setting  a  few  hens 
along  with  my  machine.  The  weather 
turned  off  very  bad  about  the  time  they 
were  hatched  and  in  one  week  . I  had  only 
sixty  left.  About  that  time  I  received 
another  paper  of  yours  full  of  information. 
Of  course  I  had  to  read  it  at  night.  When 
I  went  to  bed  that  night  there  was  but  a 
very  little  that  I  had  not  read,  and  I  say  to 
your  readers,  out  of  that  sixty  I  have  fifty 
odd  left.  I  won't  make  a  fortune  as  fast 
as  I  had  figured  it  out,  but  I  started  with 
twenty-eight  hens  this  spring  and  next 
spring  I  am  counting  on  having  over  three- 
hundred  laying  hens,  which  I  must  say 
come  out  of  the  teaching  of  Poultry 
Keeper.  Those  who  laughed  at  me  come 
around  very  often  and  say  if  I  keep  on  like 
I  am  going  I  will  be  an  "independent  man 
before  five  more  years  roll  around,  and  I 
only  laugh  in  answer,  and  say  that  incuba- 
tors and  brooders  won't  do  for  this  place. 


SENDING  EGGS  BY  MAIL. 

G.  W.  ARD,  HAZLEHURST,  MISS. 

Noticing  a  few  times  lately  that  you  ad- 
vocate sending  eggs  by  mail  I  cannot  see 
how  a  man  of  your  sense  and  judgment 
can  once  entertain  such  an  idea — one,  if 
established  to  any  extent,  is  sure  to  give 
absolute  dissatisfaction.  While  the  eggs 
came  through  from  Nebraska  to  Hammon- 
ton  in  safety,  a  hundred  other  packages 
may  be  broken.  Kegistering  does  not  in- 
sure safe  handling  at  all.  It  simply  means 
keeping  a  record  of  package  in  transit  and 
a  safer  arrival  against  total  loss  of  pack- 
age, not  contents  of  fragile  matter. 

A  registered  package  may  go  safely  from 
San  Francisco  to  New  York  being  handled 
all  the  way  "hand  to  hand"  by  the  postal 
clerks,  or  in  a  through  registered  pouch 
that  is  handled  lighter  than  ordinary  mail 
bags.  But  suppose  the  package  is  to  a 
station  this  side  of  JSew  York  and  is 
thrown  off  a  flying  traiu,  don't  you  think 
the  party  oould  eat  "scrambled"  eggs  ?  Its 
being  registered  does  protect  its  going 
off  where  trains  do  not  stop  and  mail  is 
carried  on  the  fastest  trains,  and  to  seud 
unregistered  I  doubt  its  getting  ten  miles 
without  being  broken.  The  postal  clerks 
are  not  expected  to  handle  packages  lightly. 
A  basket  of  eggs  command  no  more  consid- 
eration than  a  package  of  dry  goods,  while 
express  companies  do  propose  to  handle 
them  witn  care  and  I  advise  to  remain  with 
the  express  companies  with  its  high 
charges.  It  is  the  only  way  to  send  them. 

MAKING  THE*HENS  WORK. 

D.  STEINER,  FREDERICK,  MD. 

I  find  your  journal  to  be  very  entertain- 
ing and  instructive  in  so  much  that  I  think 
all  farmers  and  poultry  raisers  should 
have  it  in  their  reading  room .  Among  its 
valuable  articles,  appear  from  time  to 
time,  some  on  feeding  so  as  to  make  hens 
work,  to  secure  eggs.  I  make  my  hens 
work  by  feeding  them  wheat  in  the  head. 
I  am  employed  in  an  elevator,  and  secure 
all  the  small  heads  which  come  out  of  the 
wheat  brought  there  to  be  cleaned.  They 
usually  are  about  an  inch  long,  and  con- 
tain about  four  or  five  grains  of  wheat  iu 
each  head,  now,  by  feeding  my  hens  in 
such  a  way,  I  make  them  work,  and  thresh 
out  their  own  grain,  and  iu  return  [  have 
good  layers.  My  chickens  are  mostly  of  a 
cross  of  a  silver  Wyandotte  cocks, with  Ply- 
mouth Rock  hens,  and  are  hearty,  big 
chickens.  I  am  getting  tired  of  wasting 
time  on  sitting  hens  and  intend  to  get  an 
incubator,  and  then  I  will  write  and  tell 
you  how  good  an  expert  I  am  at  spoiling 
eggs  and  letting  chicks  die  after  they  have 
been  hatched.  Iu  a  few  weeks  from  now 
we  expect  to  have  a  fair,  during  which 
time  there  will  be  a  special  display  of  poul- 
try. 

A  LARGE  FLORIDA  FARM. 

MRS.  S   A.  SIMPSON,  GALT  CITY,  FLA. 

I  am  haviug  every  arrangement  made  to 
raise  poultry  on  a  large  scale  and  am  anx- 
ious to  get  all  the  helps  I  can,  to  be 
thoroughly  posted  on  all  points,  that  suc- 
cess may  follow,  as  I  am  raising  for  profit 
and  would  like  to  seud  you  a  photograph 
of  my  houses  when  complete. 

This  has  been  our  summer  home  for 
years,  is  healthy,  elevated  and  eighteen 
miles  from  the  Gulf.  Being  advised  by  my 
physician  to  go  in  the  country  and  live  in 
the  open  air,  and  being  fond  of  the  lux- 
uries of  the  country,  have  moved  here.  I 
have  six  hundred  acres,  one  hundred  being 
enclosed  for  chickens,  one  for  turkeys,  and 
forty  acres  for  ducks.  Good  houses  on  each 
place.  I  have  large  pastures  for  my  cattle. 
We  use  milk  with  our  poultry  a  great  deal 
a  d  find  it  an  excellent  food.  We  have 
succeeded  very  well  with  the  small  flocks 
aud  I  am  encouraged  that  I  will  succeed 
with  larger  flocks. 

[We  will  be  pleased  to  have  the  pboto- 
sraph  of  your  fair  —Ed.] 


THE  DETAILS  OF  MANAGEMENT. 

ARTHUR  ORWIG,  BELLEVUE,  OHIO. 

Under  the  head  of  "Brief  Remarks"  I 
will  give  a  few  hints  in  regard  to  my  ex- 
perience in  the  poultry  business.  I  am  a 
veteran  of  the  late  unpleasantness,  or  War 
of  the  rebellion,  and  have,  from  year  to 
year,  raised  more  or  less  chickens,  and  will 
say  that  I  believe  much  depends  on  con- 
ditions, facilities,  location,  weather,  and 
management  to  insure  success  and  profit 
in  poultry.  I  have  never  used  an  incu- 
bator, but  have  hens  to  do  the  hatching.  I 
see  that  we  have  some  very  tender-hearted 
correspondents, who  seem  to  think  that  hens 
have  a  conscience,  and  a  sense  of  right  and 
wrong  and  would  grieve  terribly  over  the 
loss  off  her  offsprings  or  treatment.  How- 
ever, as  my  impression  is  that  a  hen  has  no 
reasoning  faculties  or  qualifications,  I  will 
proceed,  notwithstanding  my  experience 
may  be  nothing  new.  I  will  give  a  partial 
experience  of  wThich  I  thiuk  of  most  im- 
portance. 

In  the  spring,  or  as  soon  as  freezing 
weather  is  over,  I  commence  setting  my 
hens.  I  wait  until  three  or  four,  or  more, 
want  to  sit,  and  theu  I  arrange  them  where 
I  can  shut  them  in  an  apartment  by  them- 
selves, where  I  furnish  them  with  a  dust 
box,  feed  and  water,  and  they  can  help 
themselves.  Of  course  I  call  on  them 
twice  a  day  to  see  that  two  or  more  don't 
get  on  the  same  nest,  and  let  some  of  the 
eggs  get  cold  and  spoil.  For  early  chick- 
ens I  give  each  hen  thirteen  eggs,  and  when 
the  weather  gets  warm,  or  later,  I  give 
them  fifteen  eggs  apiece,  and  get  from  eight 
to  fourteen  chicks  from  each  sitting.  Then 
I  take  the  chicks  and  give  all  of  them  to 
two  hens;  say  from  five  hens,  then  I  set 
the  other  three  on  more  eggs  once  more, 
and  manage  to  have  two  more  that  want  to 
set.  Then  do  as  before. 

I  keep  small  movable  coops  on  a  grass 
plot,  made  of  lath  four  feet  square  aud 
eight  inches  deep,  for  each  hen,  with  a  box 
covered  with  screen  wrire  ;  then  with  a  board 
an  inch  or  so  above  the  screen,  so  as  to  give 
ventilation,  and  shut  up  at  night  to  keep 
out  intruders.  I  clean  out  the  box  once  a 
week,  and  put  in  new  straw  with  slacked 
lime  under  it  to  keep  lice  away. 

As  for  lice  I  have  my  roosts  for  my  large 
chickens  made  of  2x4  scantling,  with  the 
corners  taken  off;  then  I  take  a  brace  and 
3-4  bit,  and  bore  holes  two  inches  deep  and 
six  inches  apart,  in  the  edge  of  each  scant- 
ling, then  fit  them  in  notches  cut  to  receive 
them,  so  they  won't  fall  over  and  set  on 
edge.  Then  I  fill  the  holes  up  with  sulphur, 
as  the  hens  spend  at  least  half  of  their  time 
on  the  roosts,  and  as  their  bodies  warm  the 
roost  and  the  sulphur,  the  fumes,  odor,  or 
vapor  generating  from  the  sulphur  is  con- 
tinually given  off,  passing  among  aud 
througli  the  plumage  of  the  birds,making  it 
impossible  for  lice  to  live  and  propagate. 
By  this  means  and  keeping  dry  slacked  lime 
in  the  bottoms  of  the  nests,  lice  cannot 
exist  or  get  a  start. 

About  once  in  two  weeks, in  hot  weather, 
I  turn  the  roosts  over,  strike  them  with  a 
hammer  and  the  sulphur  drops  out,  when  1 
fill  them  again  with  a  fresh  supply.  Change 
the  lime  in  the  nests  at  the  same  time,  but 
in  winter  not  so  often.  My  first  experience 
was  with  kerosene  or  coal  oil,  insect  pow- 
der, kerosene  emulsion,  turpentine,  tansy, 
etc.,  but  found  that  the  sulphur  and  lime 
was  best,  besides  preventing  scaly  legs.  It 
is  a  quick  and  permanent  cure  for  the  scaly 
leg,  and  it  cannot  exist  while  subjecting 
your  poultry  to  this  usage. 

In  selecting  eggs  to  hatch  I  always  take 
smoothly  polished,  medium  sized, perfectly 
shaped  eggs,  and  by  taking  a  lead  pencil 
and  tapping  with  the  side  of  it  on 
your  eggs, 'one  at  a  time,  holding 
them  between  the  thumb  and  finger, 
you  can  detect  the  least  crack  in  an 
egg.  All  eggs  over  large,  or  small,  or  ill 
shaped,  lop  sided,  thin  shelled,  rough,  and 
such  as  have  no  polish,  will  not  hatch,  and 
should  be  used  on  the  table.  I  break  up 
my  broody  hens  by  confining  them  iu  a 
small  coop,  with  the  bottom  made  of  slats, 
one  and  one-half  inch  wide,  and  one  and 
one-half  inch  space  between,  raised  up 
from  the  ground,  so  that  the  air  will  circu- 
late under  her.  Three  or  four  days  is 
sufficient  time  to  break  up  the  most  con- 
firmed sitter. 


LARGE  PROFITS  POSSIBLE. 

DANIEL  CURTIS,  BRUNSWICK,  ME. 

Noticing  in  your  last  issue  of  the  Keeper 
a  communication  from  Mr.  Metcaif,  of 
California,  about  large  profits  which  many 
report  from  there  henneries,  with  special  re- 
ference to  one  report,  $9,660  from  2,000 
hens.  I  will  say  that  every  one  that  has 
any  experience  in  the  hen  business  knows 
that,  from  $1.00  to  81.50  is  as  much  as  can 
really  be  made  from  eggs  alone,  but  when 
a  large  lot  of  chickens  are  raised,  and  sold 
as  broilers  as  roasters,  or  a  large  price 
much  more  can  be  made  ironi  the  business. 
Vv  e  often  read  of  large  profits  made  from  a 
small  number  of  hens.  Oue  keeping  fifty 
hens  can  sum  a  large  number  of  chickens, 
and  if  sold  for  a  high  price  will  amount  up 
to  a  large  profit.  In  writing  to  the  papers 
for  publication  they  always  combine  eggs 
and  chicken  raising,  which  may  make  the 
amount  appear  unreasonable,  which  would 
be  the  case.for  eggs  alone.  So  one  writing 
that  they  have  made  saj  $'5.C0  or  $4.00  per 
year  it  is  p<  ssible,  as  they  may  have  a  small 
number  of  hens  and  raised  a  large  number 
of  chicks,  which  were  sold  for  a  large 
price. 


DESTROYING  THE  GAPE  WORM. 

R.  reid  harding.allegheny  springs,va. 

I  am  a  consistent  reader  of  the  Poultry 
Keeper,  and  see  something  at  all  times  to 
interest  me  as  well  as  any  one  interested  in 
poultry.  I  have  been  a  raising  of  fine  poul- 
try for  fourteen  years,  aud  have  tried  vari- 
ous remedies  for  different  diseases,  and  es- 
pecially for  gapes,  but  the  most  effective 
remedy  I  ever  tried  is  the  following:  Take 
a  small  wire,  such  as  florists  use  in  tying 
bouquets  together,  or  a  Mo.  4  cheap  banjo 
string,  which  is  steel  wrapped,  with  very 
fine  wire,  which  is  about  as  thick  as  three 
horse  hairs  put  together.  Cut  a  piece  off 
ten  inches  long,  bring  the  ends  together  and 
put  in  a  small  piece  of  wood  for  a  handle, 
then  mash  the  wire  together  so  they  have 
but  a  small  space  between  thein.  Open  the 
chick's  mouth  that  is  affected  with  gapes, 
and  insert  this  down  the  windpipe,  (not  the 
throat  as  many  do),  and  as  the  small 
wooden  handle  is  between  the  thumb  and 
forefinger,  give  it  several  turns  and  draw 
up.  In  eight  cases  out  of  ten  you  have 
this  gape  worm  (or  worms)  that  is  such  a 
terror  to  poultry  raisers.  If  the  first  inser- 
tion does  not  get  him  try  it  once  or  twice 
more,  and  you  will  invariably  get  them. 
This  is  much  easier  than  giving  some  of 
them  medicine  three  or  four  times  each  day 
and  is  the  best  remedy  I  know  of.  I  think 
ninety  per  cent.,  if  taken  iu  time,  can  be 
cured  if  not  more.  It  is  best,  after  the  op- 
eration on  chicks,  to  keep  them  in  a  warm, 
dry  place  for  an  hour  and  then  feed  them, 
and  see  how  they  enjoy  eating  as  they  have 
not  been  able  to  eat  a  full  meal  since  the 
miserable  gape  worms  took  possession  of 
their  throats.  Kind  readers  and  friends, 
try  this  simple  remedy,  save  the  chicks  and 
get  rid  of  this  undesirable  pest— the  gape 
worms— as  I  am  very  antagonistic  towards 
the  gape  worms. 


AVOIDING  DISEASES. 

F.  S.  MORGAN,  MORRIS  VILLE,  VT. 

As  your  columns  are  considerably  occu- 
pied wi  n  roup,  cholera jjnd  other  diseases 
of  the  poultry  yard  it  may  not  be  amiss  to 
give  my  remedies.  For  some  of  the 
troubles  I  find  in  the  care  of  about  200 
hens  kept  for  eggs  and  to  raise  enough  pul- 
lets to  Keep  that  number  good,  I  find  road 
dust  the  best  lice  destroyer  I  can  use, 
sprinkled  on  the  roosts  and  mixed  with  air- 
slacked  lime  thrown  in  every  corner  and 
crevice  with  a  large,  clean  dust  bin  in  a 
sunny  place  for  the  fowls  to  wallow  m. 
All  grain  is  fed  on  a  floor  in  the  straw  and 
corn  on  the  cob,  giving  plenty  of  exercise- 
iu  the  getting  of  it.  For  other  diseases  I 
have  no  remedies,  for  I  have  uo  diseases.  I 
have  a  kerosene  barrel  with  a  small  faucet 
that  I  keep  for  a  water  tank  that  drips 
slowly  all  the  time  aud  is  kept  fresh  tilled 
every  morning,  but  of  course  is  not 
emptied  during  any  one  day,  the  barrel 
full  lasting  three  days  if  not  refilled.  About 
three  times  a  week  I  put  in  several  pails  of 
water  from  au  old  pump,  with  pipe  tilled 
with  iron  rust  so  the  water  is  red  with  the 
rust.  To  using  the  above  proper  care  in 
ventilation  aud  in  feed,  I  attribute  my 
almost  perfect  immunity  from  disease  of 
any  kind,  when  my  neighbors  with  much 
smaller  flocks  are  quite  heavy  losers.  My 
varieties  are  Spangled  Polish,  White  Ply- 
mouth Rock,  Brown  Leghorn,  S.  S.  Ham- 
burg and  Buff  (Joossack,  a  breed  originated 
by  J.  Merriam,  a  well-known  Vermont 
poultryman,  which  is  coming  to  the  front 
very  rapidly  iu  this  section  tor  their  hardi- 
ness and  early  maturity.  I  have  no  fowls 
forsale,keeping  the  pure  breeds  for  my  own 
satisfaction  and  profits  of  supplying  the 
home  market. 

CLOGGING  OF  THE  VENT. 

DR.  W.  W.  S.  YOUNG,  LEHMAN,  PA. 

In  clogging  of  the  vent  iu  young  chicks, 
with  protusion  of  the  gut  or  rectum,  I  have 
brought  about  a  cure  iu  a  short  lime  by  in- 
troducing a  suture  through  one  or  both 
sides  of  the  gut  or  vent,  including  it,  and 
passing  through  the  entire  intergument 
and  outer  skin,  where  it  should  be  tied 
slightly  tight  and  permitted  to  remain  un- 
til the  chick  is  well.  In  case  only  one  side 
protrudes  operate  only  on  that  side.  Af- 
ter the  operation  introduce  a  probe  (a  par- 
lor match  will  do)  into  the  veut,  about  an 
inch,  and  thus  dilate  the  surrounding  parts 
until  satisfactory  results  are  obtained. 
Along  with  this  treatment  give  the  chicks 
internally,  Nux  "Vomica  or  Podophyllum, 
giving  six  drops  in  half  a  glass  of  water,  as 
much  as  they  will  drink  at  a  dose,  once  a 
day  until  well. 

 •  — 

SUCCESS  IN  C3L0RAD0. 

WM.  S.  YUNGE,  FORT  LUPTON,  COLO. 

I  want  to  let  you  know  a  little  about  my 
chickens. 

I  raised  quite  a  number  with  an  old  in- 
cubator 1  had  bought  second  baud,  but  the 
battery  got  out  of  order  every  now  aud 
then,  and  would  not  open  or  close  at  the 
right  time,  aud  I  could  not  make  very  good 
hatches— (137  out  of  212  fertile  eggs)  being 
the  best  I  could  do.  I  bought  the  eggs  I 
set  iu  the  incubator,  but  sat  my  hens  on 
their  own  eggs.  Have  but  fifteen  Plymouth 
Rock  hens,  but  raised  sixty-seven  One  pul- 
lets with  them  aud  quite  a  number  of 
cockerels,  some  of  which  we  ate,  two  doz- 
en I  sold  for  broilers,  aud  ten  cockerels  I 
o-ave  away  to  five  of  my  neighbors  so  that 
I  can  get  good  eggs  this  winter   to  set  a 
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new  incubator  I  just  ordered.  All 
my  knowledge  in  poultry  raising 
comes  from  the  Poultry  Keeper,  for 
When  I  came  to  Colorado,  seven  years 
ago,  I  was  as  srreen  in  the  poultry  business 
as  any  New  York  girl  will  be  that  never 
lived  ill  the  country,  as  I  never  had. 

But  now  I  would  not  give  my  chickens 
for  any  price,  as  they  helped  me  over  my 
homesickness  the  first  year  out  here  in  the 
wild  west.  I  grew  to  like  them,  and  now  I 
can  pick  up  any  of  my  birds,  and  they  are 
■2(i7  left  in  all,  wherever  they  stand  on  a 
ranch  of  eighty  acres. 

But  I  am  afraid  to  tire  you  with  this  long 
account,  so  I  will  only  tell  you  yet  that  I 
had  a  cat  raise  a  duck  for  me  this  year.  The 
hen  only  hatched  one  duck  of  a  setting.and 
did  not  want  to  let  her  run  with  it,  so  took 
it  to  an  old  shed  kitchen,  where  I  had  a  cat 
with  four  kittens.  Cats  and  duck  became 
such  friends  that  ducky  would  roost  on  the 
old  cat's  back  at  night,  and  follow  her  all 
around  in  the  daytime,  and  she  would  lick 
him  dry  when  he  came  in  from  his  swim. 
He  is  a  big,  tine  fellow  now,  but  runs  after 
that  cat  whenever  he  sees  her. 


CRITICISM  BY  AN  ONLOOKER. 

PROF.  W.  H.  SANBORN,  RUTLAND,  VT. 

I  picked  up  a  copy  of  your  journal  at  our 
County  Fair  yesterday,  and  read  it  through. 
Liked  the  enthusiasm  with  which  your 
correspondents  wrote,  and  think  there 
must  be  something  about  the  business  which 
imbues  them  with  courage,  and  gives  them 
an  abundance  of  "  sand  in  their  crops,  as  it 
were,  for  the  "failures"  show  their  grit  by 
declaring  they  are  bound  to  succeed,  while 
the  "successfuls"  are  scratching  for  better 
results. 

It  struck  me,  too^that  there  was  a  com- 
munism of  ideas  and  opinions  among 
your  contributors  unusual  with  persons 
engaged  in  competing  one  with  another  for 
most  productive  results.  In  this  respect 
they  reminded  me  of  a  lot  of  fowls  as 
much  as  anything.  Each  one  cackled  over 
his  laid  egg,  a  long  and  loud  cackle  if  it 
was  double-yolked  or  large  sized,  hike  the 
rooster  or  mother-hen,  they  clucked  and 
called  and  pointed  out  the  prize  worm,  and 
there  were  a  few  squallers  amongst  them 
who  had  been  caught  in  a  corner  with  some 
new  fangled  incubator  or  defective  theory. 

But,  like  fowls  again,  there  seemed  to  be 
a  general  good  feeling  amongst  them. 
There  was  no  exclusiveness,  and  they  all 
seemed  willing  to  roost  on  the  same  perch. 

I  was  particularly  interested  in  Mr.  J.W. 
Dunn's  reply  to  that  Branchville  man  with 
chicken  lice  in  his  incubator.  Of  course  it 
was  well  enough  for  Mr.  Dunn  to  roast  him 
a  little  for  his  neglect  to  state  just  what 
Branchville  his  residence  was  in,  and  to 
score  him  a  trifle  for  getting  his  letter  full 
of  vermin  ;  but  don't  you  think  that  Mr. 
D.  rather  "fell  over  himself"  when  he  told 
him  he  was  a  "worthless"  cuss  and  "would 
never  make  ft  success  of  poultry  raising," 
just  because  he  got  a  brood  of  lice  in  his  in- 
cubator ? 

Mr.  Dunn,  it  seems,  was  a  "worthless, 
idle  person"  himself  several  years  ago,  and 
got  lice  in  his  own  incubator;  and  suppose 
some  one  had  then' "jumped  on"  Mr.  Dunn, 
when  he  was  rooting  aiound  for  informa- 
tion concerning  lice  extorminators  (for  it 
cannot  be  presumed  that  the  knowledge  of 
the  "iron  kettle,"  "hot  coals,"  and  "sul- 
phur" was  born  ^'hen  Mr.  Dunn  was),  and 
called  him  "worthless"  and  lazy,  and  told 
him  to  "scuttle"  the"durned  thing," drown 
it  or  burn  it.  Mr  Dunn's  aspirations  as  a 
raiser  of  hen-fruit  might  have  been 
squelched  at  au  early  age,  and,  taking  his 
informant  at  his  word,  he  might  have  de- 
generated to  a  first-class  "shin  heater"  and 
spent  his  days  sitting  around  on  sugar 
barrels  or  hard-wood  benches  in  some  coun- 
try store  or  tavern. 

But  I  like  your  paper.  It's  good  reading, 
even  for  a  man  who  sells  patent  rights,  aud 
only  eats  eggs  and  poultry  occasionally. 
However,  I  bought  eleven  Plymouth  Rocks 
two  weeks  ago.  They  were  laying  from 
two  to  six  eggs  daily.  I  have  fed  them 
every  blamed  thing  I  could  rake  and  scrape. 
Some  of  the  stuff  I  would  throw  into  their 
vard  they  would  eat.  Then  they  would 
look  at  some  other  stuff  which  I  gave  them 
and  then  look  at  me  as  though  they  were 
saying:  "What  do  you  take  us  for  1  We're 
no  goats  or  burros."  At  any  rate  I've  in- 
duced those  hens  to  give  down  nine  eggs 
eggs  each  day  (this  is  my  cackle).  The 
other  two  hens  seem  to  hang  off. 


INFLUENCE  OF  THE  SIRE. 

If  a  Langshan  male  is  introduced  into  a 
flock  of  hens,  no  matter  whether  the  hens 
are  mongrel,  cross-bred,  white,  red,  or  of 
any  color,  the  chicks  will  all  be  black,  or 
with  but  few  exceptions,  and  they  will  par- 
take of  the  Langshan  shape,  possess  the 
leg  feathering,  and  in  many  cases  so 
strongly  resemble  the  Langshan  as  toappear 
fuU-bred.  This  factshows  that  the  influence 
of  a  pure-bred  sire  is  greater  than  that 
exercised  by  the  dams.  The  same  results 
are  also  obtained  by  the  one  of  sires  of  the 
Leghorn,  Dorking,  Iloudaii  or  other  breeds: 
the  sire  transmits  his  color,  form  and 
general  characteristics.  Such  beinc  the 
case,  the  use  of  mongrel  males  or  sires  is 
Just  the  reverse,  for  then  there  is  no  uni- 
formity because  the  sire  himself  possesses 
no  uniformity  of  color  or  qualities.  The 
sire  is  one-half  the  flock,  for  he  is  the  par- 
ent of  every  chick  hatched  from  the  eggs 
laid  by  the  hens  with  which  he  is  mated. 


Brief  Remarks  from  Reaflers 


In  This  "  Experience  Meeting  " 
the  Editor  Listens  and  Learns. 


Tobacco  Dust— If  tobacco  dust  is  used 
freely  on  a  hen's  nest  there  will  be  no  lice 
seen  on  the  lien  or  eggs.  Try  it. — Adam 
Mile,  Mansfield,  Ohio. 

TJnole  Mike's  Pipe.  -  If  you  can  get  hold  of 
that  pipe  of  Uncle  Mike's  and  put  it  on  ex- 
hibition I  will  pay  something  to  see  it.  I 
would  pay  more  to  see  liim.  He  must  be 
an  original  genius.— J",  liodney,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

Ventilators.— What  Mr.  Jacobs  has  said 
about  ventilators  killing  fo  A'ls  is  correct, 
as  I  found  to  my  sorrow.  Since  I  nailed 
up  the  ventilator  I  have  not  had  a  sick 
fowl.  He  knows  what  he  is  talking  about. 
— J.  T.  Beasley,  Atlantic,  Iowa. 

Bowel  Disease. — When  the  hens  refuse  to 
eat  and  have  diarrhoea  give  them  atcaspoon- 
ful  of  tincture  of  nox  vomica  in  a  quart  of 
water  and  feed  only  once  a  day  for  awhile 
on  cooked  lean  meat— only  a  little.  It  acts 
like  magic,— A.  Shcdder,  Pollsviile,  Pa. 

Early  Laying— I  notice  that  Mr.  C.  C. 
Hartman,  Tiffin,  Ohio,  has  had  pullets  that 
layed  when  they  were  four  and  a  half 
months  old.  I  "have  three  pullets  that 
commenced  to  lay  when  four  months  and  a 
week  old.  My  fowls  are  white  Leghorns. — 
B  M.  Iloose,  Lynden,  Canada. 

Don't  You  Do  It.— Some  one  advises  the 
use  of  strychnine  for  hawks.  Don't 
you  do  it.  Never  use  a  poison  on 
your  place  of  such  a  dangerous  char- 
acter. You  may  poison  something  else 
than  hawks.  Itistoogieat  a  risk.  Give 
strychnine  a  wide  berth.  It  is  as  danger- 
ous as  dynamite.— Mrs.  P.  B.  Seeley.Ocala, 
Fla. 

Green  Bone  Does  It. — I  find  that  green  bone 
costs  less  than  grain,  because  when  I  feed 
bone  I  cut  off  the  grain,  and  I  get  twice  as 
many  eggs  from  bone  than  from  grain. 
The  hens  are  very  fond  of  it,  and  I  can  buy 
the  bone  at  one  cent  a  pound.  I  would  not 
go  back  to  the  old  "grain"  plan  under  any 
inducement.— B.  Bogers,  Winslow,  JV.  J- 

Saved  a  Hundred  Dollars. — I  saved  a  hun" 
dred  dollars  from  a  single  article  in  the 
Poultry  Keeper  and  wonder  how  any- 
one can  stop  it  on  a  cost  of  less  than  a  cent 
a  week.  It  is  suicidal  to  save  a  cent  and 
perhaps  miss  a  good  point  worth  many 
dollars.  Each  number  is  worth  a  dollar  to 
me.-/.  P.  Bender,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Laying  and  Moulting. — You  state,  Mr.  Ed- 
itor, that  when  a  hen  is  shedding  her  feath- 
ers she  will  not  lay  eggs.  I  have  one,  three 
years  old,  that  is  shedding  feathers,  and 
she  has  layed  every  day  for  fifteen  days.  In 
fact,  all  of  my  heus  have  been  layiug  and 
shedding  feathers.  I  feed  green  bone  and 
wheat. — Benj.  Sparks,  Lawrenceburg,  In- 
diana. 

The  Best  Breed. — I  have  kept  at  different 
times  for  fourteen  years  height  different 
breeds  and  I  did  it  to  find  out  the  best 
breed.  From  the  beginning  to  the  ending 
of  the  year  there  is  not  ten  eg^s  difference 
between  any  of  the  breeds  except  some  that 
are  not  expected  to  lay  well,  being  better 
adapted  for  the  table,  such  as  the  Dorkings. 
—J.  E.  Rains,  Fitchburg,  Mass. 

Curing  Eoup.— I  find  by  swabbing  the 
throat  of  a  fowl  with  peroxide  of  hydro- 
gen and  injecting  a  few  drops  in  the  nos- 
trils, once  a  day,  annointing  the  face, 
comb,  wattles  and  top  of  the  head  with 
vaseleue,  it  is  as  good  as  any  remedy  I  have 
tried.  Put  a  tablespoonful  of  chlorate  of 
potash  in  each  quart  of  the  drinking  water 
for  a  few  days.— L.  S.  Brown,  Bridesburg, 
Pa. 

A  Remedy  for  Lice.— One  heaping  table- 
spoonful  of  flowers  of  sulphur  (tine  sul- 
pher)  in  the  lining  of  a  hen's  nest  will  kill 
all  the  lice  and  nits  on  the  hen  while  sitting. 
I  have  tried  this  leaiedy  for  several  years, 
and  found  it  a  sure  cure  during  that'  time. 
I  raised  oOO  chicks  and  had  no  trouble  with 
lice  on  them,  nor  have  I  ever  had  trouble 
with  lice  since  I  used  this  remedy.  — IF.  D. 
Seymour,  Clarksville,  Va. 

Made  His  Incubator.— 1  made  an  incubator 
after  your  plans  and  have  had  great  success 
with  it  for  the  first  year.  I  have  had 
several  hatches  of  eighty  and  eighty-five 
per  cent.,  and  think  it  a  perfect  hatcher.  It 
does  not  vary  two  degrees  during  the  whole 
term  of  incubation,  and  the  temperature 
outside  was  forty  below  zero.  I  am  per- 
fectly satisfied  with  it,  as  it  has  hatched 
enough  forme  this  season. — George  Wood, 
Winnipeg,  Manitoba,  Canada. 

Peboleum  for  Lice.— There  still  seems  to 
be  much  talk  about  lice  and  mites  in  the 
hen  house.  For  three  years  I  have  used 
crude  petroleum  on  the  perohes  and  on  the 
woodwork  of  nests  where  hens  were  sitting. 
While  the  hen  is  incubating  I  powder  her 
with  buhach  three  times,  the  last  time  just 
before  the  chicks  are  due.  Others  may  fail, 
but  th  is  method  suits  me  bettor  than  any- 
thing I  have  tried.  I  would  not  advise  the 
use  of  petroleum  in  pens  of  exhibition 
birds  for  obvious  reasons.  I  use  a  wide 
varnish  brush  and  make  the  application 
once  a  month  in  summer  and  twice  during 
the  winter  season. — L.  L.  Guffin,  Los 
Angeles,  Cal. 


A  Large  House.— It  will  cost  more  tfian 
the  average,  tut  I  find  that  it  pays  to  keep 
a  dozen  hens  in  a  house  20x20  feet.  They 
lay  more  eggs  than  twice  that  number  of 
hens  because  they  have  plenty  of  room, and 
the  house  is  like  a  covered  yard.  It  takes 
money  to  build  such  a  house,  say  eight  feet 
high  in  front  and  six  feet  high  at  the  rear, 
with  tar  paper  roof,  but  hens  kept  in  such 
a  house  soon  pay  for  it.  In  the  end  it  is  the 
cheapest  house  that  can  be  built.—  ./.  Green 
Smith,  Lynchburg,  Va. 

TheCampine  Fowls..— I  saw  an  article  in 
the  Poultry  Keeper,  taken  from  another 
journal,  claiming  the  Campines  as  being 
superior  to  any  other  fowls  in  the  world. 
Now,  if  there  is  any  fovt  1  that  will  excel  the 
Brown  Leghorns  I  want  them,  and  would 
like  to  know  where  they  can  be  obtained.  I 
have  a  pen  of  ten  Brown  Leghorns,  selected 
the  first  of  March,  that  have  laid  1,042  eggs 
up  to  the  first  of  August.  I  have  taken 
your  paper  for  years  and  consider  it  relia- 
ble. Whatever  you  write  can  be  depended 
upon.  I  have  taken  several  papers  but 
settled  on  the  Poultry  Keeper.  One 
art  icle  alone  has  been  well  worth  the  price 
of  the  paper. — George  E.  Bradley,  North- 
ville,  Mich. 

Hatching  With  Hens. — I  have  no  incubator 
but  1  am  getting  along  fairly  well  batching 
with  hens.  I  am  doing  the  best  with  ducks, 
but  1  have  to  keep  them  until  cold  w?ather, 
and  they  are  such  strong,  heavy  feeders 
that  there  is  not  much  in  raising  them.  I 
can  find  no  market  for  them  w4ien  they  are 
young.  In  the  August  Poultry  Keeper 
you  gave  some  cuts  of  Capt.  Phillips' 
brooder,  which  I  admire  very  much.  I  am 
now  hunting  after  plans  from  which  to 
make  one.  Although  I  am  not  very  heavy 
in  the  poultry  business  I  am  always  look- 
ing for  the  Poultry  Keeper.  It  gives 
good  advice  to  all  interested,  and  when  the 
editor  speaks  he  speaks  from  the  shoulder, 
just  what  I  like  in  a  man.—  Thos.  Martin, 
Zion,  Md. 

Advantages  of  the  South. — I  wish  to  say  to 
the  Northern  subscribers  of  the  Poultry 
Keeper  that  if  anv  of  them  wish  to  come 
South  they  need  not  be  afraid  of  roasting  in 
the  summer  season, and  in  regard  to  the  poul- 
try business  I  might  say  that  in  all  my  trav- 
els,and  they  have  been  somewhatextensive,I 
have  not  found  any  place  better  suited  to 
the  poultry  business,  taking  all  things  into 
consideration,  than  this  Southern  country. 
It  is  simply  immense.  There  are  but  very 
few  days  when  the  hens  cannot  run  out  of 
doors  and  have  good  fresh  grass  the  jear 
round,  and  as  to  a  market  for  eggs  it  is  far 
ahead  of  the  North  take  it  west  of  Chicago. 
Since  the  first  of  June  eggs  have  been  worth 
from  twenty-five  to  thirty  cents  per  dozen. 
— L.  L.  Thomas,  Covington.  Louisiana. 

Feeding  Chicks  in  a  Brooder. — I  will  tell 
your  readers  how  to  raise  chicks  in  a 
brooder.  First,  and  most  important  of  all, 
give  no  feed  for  forty-eight  hours.  I  know 
you  will  say  that  it  is  hard  to  keep  from 
doing,  but  the  digestive  organs  of  the  chick 
cannot  do  service  at  first.  Nature  provides 
it  with  food  for  forty-eight  hours.  Then 
feed  rolled  oats  four  times  a  day.  Never 
leave  food  before  them.  When  four  days 
old  feed  them  three  times  a  day  on  a  cake 
made  of  one  quart  of  cornmeal,  one  quart 
sifted  ground  oats,  one  pint  bran,  one  pint 
middlings,  one  gill  linseed  meal,  one  pint 
ground  meat,  cooked,  but  fed  cold.  Be- 
tween meals  give  a  gill  of  millet  seed  to 
every  fifty  chicks,  in  litter,  to  make  them 
scratch.  Keep  charcoal,  ground  bone, 
ground  oyster  shells  and  sharp  sand  in 
boxes  before  them.  Keep  a  cabbage  where 
they  can  pick  it  and  give  cooked  potatoes 
three  times  a  week.  Keep  brooder  at  100 
degrees  and  room  at  70  degrees.  Keep 
everything  clean.  Yrou  may  change  the  food 
occasionally.  When  a  month  old  give  the 
cake  in  the  morning,  wheat  at  noon  and 
cracked  corn  at  night.  Be  sure  and  never 
leave  any  food  over. — J.R.Degort,Beading, 
Pa. 


AMERICAN  D0MINIQUES. 

This  breed  has  been  overlooked  more  than 
any  other,  considering  its  excellent  quali- 
ties. It  greatly  resembles  the  Plymouth 
Rock,  but  is  smaller  and  has  a  rose  comb 
while  the  Plymouth  Bock  has  a  single 
comb.  As  many  maintain  that  a  rose  comb 
is  less  liable  to  frost  in  winter,  the  Domini- 
ques  have  an  advantage  in  that  respect.  If 
smaller  than  the  Plymouth  Rock,  it  is, 
however,  more  active  and  a  better  forager. 
The  Dominique  is  one  of  the  sources  from 
which  the  Plymouth  Rock  may  be  traced  to 
the  smaller  bird,  which  seems  to  thrive  well 
in  every  section  of  the  United  States.  The 
Dominique  fully  equals  the  Plymouth 
Rock  as  a  layer,  and  is  less  liable  to  discase> 
but  is  not  so  well  adapted  to  confinement, 
preferring  to  forftse  over  the  fields.  When 
a  cross  is  made  with  It  and  the  rose-comb 
Leghorn,  the  >  r  Li  ny  is  hardy  and  a 
superior  flock  of  layers  is  the  result.  One 
of  the  reasons  for  the  scarcity  of  Dom- 
iniques  is  that  they  have  been  pushed  aside 
by  the  Plymouth  Rocks,  but  they  are  capa- 
ble of  producing  as  much  poultry  and  eggs 
as  any  breed  if  kept  under  the  best  condi- 
tions. 


DISEASES  AND  STORMS. 

An  observation  of  the  hens  will  make 
plain  the  fact  that  they  will  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  ranging  over  a  field  on  a  cold, 
still,  dry  day.  Nature  has  covered  all 
classes  of  poultry  well,  and  those  birds 
that  are  unable  to  endure  severe  cold  depart 
on  the  approach  of  winter,  w  hile  those  that 
remain  seek  shelter  from  the  winds  and 
storms.  It  is  claimed  that  the  original  an 
cestors  of  the  domestic  fowls  were  jungle 
fowls  in  India,  but  as  the  domestic  hen  has 
been  known  in  Europe  for  many  centuries 
domestication  has  entirely  obliterated  "the 
instincts  of  the  jungle  ancestors.  It  must 
not  be  overlooked,  however,  that  in  domes- 
ticating the  hen  we  give  her  many  disad 
vantages  as  well  as  advantages,  and  in  com- 
pelling her  to  forget  the  jungle  and  remain 
near  the  habitations  of  men  we  deprive  her 
of  the  hardiness  and  vigor  of  her  ancestors, 
and  subject  her  to  difficulties  that  she  is 
not  prepared  to  encounter. 

The  domestic  hen  is  subject  to  many 
diseases,  but  nearly  all  of  the  diseases  that 
effect  her  are  due  to  dampness  and  exposure 
to  cold  winds.  She  cares  nothing  for  cold, 
but  she  will  seek  shelter  from  the  wind 
and  rain.  During  the  prevalence  of 
northeast  storms,  especially  if  they  are  of 
two  or  three  days'  duration,  the  hen  is 
entirely  helpless  so  far  as  the  matter  of 
procuring  food  is  concerned  and  this  difli- 
culey  is  even  greater  when  the  ground  is 
covered  with  snow.  If  she  goes  out  in  the 
driving  rain  to  search  for  food  she  will  find 
but  little,  and  will  go  on  her  roost  at  night 
hungry,  cold  and  a  fit  subject  for  roup. 
But  few  hens  will  leave  a  shelter  to  endure 
the  rain,  if  it  can  be  avoided,  but  on  some 
farms  they  must  go  out  or  die.  During 
very  damp  weather  the  hens  do  not  lay  as 
many  eggs  as  during  cold  and  dry  days,  for 
they  can  exercise  and  keep  themselves 
warm.  Dryness  is  a  most  important  mat- 
ter in  keeping  a  flock  of  fowls  in  a  vigorous 
and  thrifty  condition  in  winter. 

LOOK  OUT  N0W-SWELLED  EYES. 

Mr.  Frank  Golden,  Scran  ton,  Pa  ,  has 
chickens  that  gasp,  with  closed  eyes,  and 
other  Judications.  Read  his  letter.  He 
says: 

I  would  like  to  ask  you  what  causes 
chickens  and  hens,  also  cocks,  to  open  their 
mouths  wide  open  quite  frequently,  appar- 
ently without  any  cause.  I  notice  the  hens 
and  cocks  scratch  the  sides  of  their  faces 
occasionally.  We  also  have  young  White 
Wyandottes  and  their  eyes  are  weak,  some- 
times one  eye  is  closed  in  the  morning,  and 
others  are  very  red  around  the  eyes.  Some- 
times olie  eye  is  redder  than  the  other.  I 
would  be  obliged  to  you  if  you  would  sug- 
gest a  remedy. 

It  is  due  to  a  draught  of  air  which  comes 
in  next  to  the  swollen  eye.  It  can  be 
proved  by  noticing  that  all  the  fowls  will 
be  effected  in  one  eye  first,  aud  if  they  are 
sitting  in  the  same  position  on  ,the  roost  all 
will  be  affected  in  the  same  eye.  There  is  a. 
draught  somewhere,  either  from  a  crack, 
hole  or  ventilator.  Remove  the  roost  and 
put  them  on  straw  or  leaves.  Wiih  the 
finger  rub  a  mixture  of  one  part  spirits 
turpentine  and  ten  parts  sweet  oil,  on  faces 
combs,  wattles  and  eyes,  twice  a  week.  Put 
a  teaspoonful  of  a  solutionof  permangenate 
of  potash  in  a  quart  of  the  drinking  water. 
Be  sure  and  stop  up  all  cracks.  High  winds 
are  dangerous.  Nail  up  the  ventilator,  or 
even  seal  i!  if  necessary. 


TOO  MANY  IN  ONE  NEST. 

When  the  hens  seem  to  have  a  partiality 
for  one  nest,  and  two  or  three  resort  to  the 
same  place,  and  crowd,  the  best  remedy  is 
to  close  that  nest  entirely,  thus  compelling 
the  hens  to  seek  new  localities  for  laying, 
and  in  so  doing  they  will  scatter;  but  it 
should  be  done  only  after  a  sufficiency  of 
nests  have  been  provided  elsewhere,  so  that 
each  hen  can  be  accommodated  and  not  be 
compelled  to  crowd  her  companions. 

broken'flint. 

Broken  flint  is  now  considered  one  of  the 
articles  in  the  stock  of  a  poultry  supply 
store,  and  it  is  bought  largely  by  poultry- 
men  who  live  in  those  sections  where  gritty 
ma.'«rial  is  scarce.  As  the  flint  is  broken 
fine,  and  is  hard  and  sharp,  it  is  also  used 
by  those  who  have  plenty  of  gravel,  but 
who  desire  sharp  substances  for  the  hens. 
It  is  exceedingly  cheap,  and  ten  or  twelve 
pounds,  costing  about  ten  cents,  may  be 
scattered  over  the  range  of  the  hens  to  be 
picked  up  by  them  as  required,  *«d  the 
hens  appreciate  it  very  much. 
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RANKIN  AND  McFETTRIDGE. 
They  Knock  Cut  the  Standard  on  Ducks 

Some  years  ago  we  asserted  that  dark 
beaks  or  beads  on  ducks  was  correct  at  cer- 
tain times,  and  that  to  disqualify  a  duck 
for  such  was  wrong.  We  were  met  by  Mr. 
Pierce  and  others  as  opponents.  Last 
month  Mr.  Geo.  A.  McFettride  boldly  pro- 
claimed that  the  Standard  was  wrong.  Be- 
low is  a  letter  from  that  excellent  gentle- 
man and  breeder,  Mr.  James  Rankin,  of 
South  Easton,  Mass.,  manufacturer  of  the 
Monarch  incubator,  who  is  a  veteran 
breeder  of  ducks  for  thirty  years,  and  who 
has,  during  his  life,  raised  over  300,000 
ducks,  and  who  raises  from  10,000  to  20,000 
Pekins  a  year.  Mr.  Rankin  endorses  Mr. 
McFettridge  as  follows: 

I  noticed  an  article  in  your  October  issue 
of  Poultry  Keeper  by  Mr.  McFettridge, 
on  the  disqualification  of  ducks  in  the 
American  Standard  of  Perfection  on  ac- 
count of  spotted  beaks  and  discolored 
beads.  I  would  say  that  Mr.  McF.  is  right, 
and  that  I  entirely  agree  with  his  view  of 
the  subject,  and  that  the  defect  mentioned 
in  the  duck  is  simply  a  characteristic  of  sex 
and  puberty.  Out  of  more  than  300  fine 
breeding  drakes,  which  we  have  now  onour 
place,  but  one  has  any  defect  on  the  beak, 
while  out  of  1,500  breeding  ducks,  of  the  600 
yearlings,  nearly  all  have  more  or  less 
streaks  in  beads.  Of  the  young  ones,  under 
four  months  old,  nearly  all  have  clean 
beaks.  At  puberty,  three  months  later,  a 
rapid  change  takes  place,  and  they  soon  dis- 
color. Many  years  ago,  thinking  this  might 
be  a  characteristic  of  our  strain  of  ducks, 
we  imported  some  of  the  best  birds  that 
could  be  found  in  China,  and  crossed  them 
with  some  of  the  best  strains  we  could  find 
in  this  country,  but  with  no  improvement 
in  the  matter,  and  I  am  now  convinced, 
after  a  careful  breeding  of  Pekin  ducks  on 
a  large  scale,  for  nearly  thirty  years,  that 
the  American  Standard  of  Perfection  is 
wrong  for  disqualifying  or  even  cutting  a 
-duck  with  discolored  bead.  As  well  dis- 
qualify a  cock  for  his  spurs,  as  both  are 
simply  a  characteristic  of  age  and  sex.  Not 
so  the  drake,  however,  as  he  should  have  a 
clean  bill. 

Who  made  the  Duck  Standard  disquali* 
fications  we  do  not  know,  but  eight  years 
ago  we  pointed  out  the  error,  and  gave  Mr. 
Rankin  as  one  of  our  authorities  at  the 
time,  as  the  above  is  not  new  with  him,  but 
the  error  remains.  Men  who  knew  nothing 
about  ducks  fought  us,  and  now  it  is  ad- 
mitted by  all  practical  raisers  of  ducks  that 
the  Standard  is  not  correct  on  beaks. 
 *  

LAMENESS  IN  DUCKS. 

Mr.  W.  R.  Greene,  of  Montgomery,  Ala., 
has  a  trouble  with  his  ducks  which  he 
claims  could  not  be  relieved  by  any  remedies 
tried.  Here  is  a  statement  of  the  case.  He 
says : 

Being  a  subscriber  to  your  excellent 
paper,  the  Po'jltry  Keeper,  and  having  a 
trouble  with  my  Pekin  ducks  that  I  am 
totally  unable  to  solve  even,  after  reading 
several  letters  from  others  to  you,  and  fol- 
lowing your  advice  to  them  as  near  as  I 
could,  but  still  not  meeting  with  success,  I 
take  this  opportunity  to  tax  your  patience 
a  little  more  in  the  hope  that  from  my  de- 
scription of  the  trouble  you  will  find  there 
is  some  other  cause  than  over-feeding  and 
damp  quarters.  My  ducks  squat  around 
on  the  ground  for  a  day  or  two  seeming  to 
be  tired,  then  they  willget  lame  in  one  foot 
and  a  few  days  more  they  become  lame  in 
the  other.  This  lameness  is  not  such  as 
would  appear  from  a  hurt,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, it  is  something  like  cramp  or  rheu- 
matism. They  do  not  lose  their  appetites 
but  simply  the  use  of  their  legs.  I  have 
lost  three  from  this  cause  and  am  at  a  loss 
to  know  what  to  do.  They  have  comfort- 
able qnarters,  floor  is  covered  with  cut 
straw,  and  I  drive  them  in  the  house  soon 
after  the  chickens  go  to  roost  and  shut  them 
in  until  seven  or  eight  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing. 

We  forwarded  the  above  to  Mr.  George 
A.  McFettridge  who  has  kindly  offered  to 
reply  to  all  letters  of  the  above  character, 
and  he  states  as  follows:  "Lameness  is 
often  caused  in  young  ducks  by  feediDg  too 
much  corn  meal.  The  following  will  make 
a  good  feed  for  young  ducks: 

Corn  meal,  one  pint. 

Bran,  one  pint. 

No.  a  flour,  one  pint. 

Broken  crackers,  two  pints. 
"You  will  see  by  the  above  that  I  use 
only  one-fifth  corn  meal.  Feed  this  for  one 
week  and  as  they  get  older  put  in  more 
corn  meal,  but  use  nearly  as  much  bran  as 
corn  meal  until  the  fifth  ween,  after  which 
diminish  the  bran  and  increase  the  meal.  It 
takes  ten  days  to  fatten,  and  during  this 
time  feed  three  parts  of  meal,  two  of  flour, 
one  of  bran,  one  of  crackers  and  two  of 
cut  greens,  which  can  consist  of  green  corn, 
ciit  fine.   During  the  winter  months  steam 


cut  clover,  and  for  early  spring  green  rye, 
next  in  rotation  wheat,oats  and  clover.  We 
would  be  glad  to  hear  from  any  one,as  these 
letters  are  sure  to  benefit  a  great  many." 

MANAGEMENT  AND  MEDICINE. 

Mismanagement  is  not  neglect  only,  for 
the  most  experienced  poultrymen  are  liable 
to  errors.  So  many  theories  are  given  out 
as  truth  that  to  sift  the  grains  from  the 
litter  is  difficult.  Mistakes  are  made  while 
endeavoring  to  avoid  them,  and  it  is  a  daily 
occurrence  to  have  some  mishap,  however 
slight,  which  serves  to  teach  caution.  The 
poultryman  who  becomes  disgusted  with 
the  tree  top  system  of  management,  in  his 
zeal  to  give  the  best  of  care  and  attention, 
goes  to  an  extreme  that  is  as  ruinous  as 
that  of  neglect,  and  these  matters  deserve 
some  attention  here. 

The  use  of  Douglass  mixture,  which  has 
been  so  highly  recommended  by  a  large 
number  of  writers,  has  done  more  harm 
than  anything  ever  suggested.  Not  that 
the  recommendation  is  unwise  in  some 
cases,  but  that  the  fact  is  overlooked  that 
what  may  be  an  excellent  medicine  in  some 
cases  is  very  harmful  at  other  times.  It  is 
safe  to  say  that  the  number  of  persons  who 
dally  add  Douglass  mixture  to  the  drink- 
ing water  is  legion.  It  is  composed  of  a 
pound  of  copperas  in  two  gallons  of  water, 
to  which  is  added  a  gill  (about  an  ounce)  of 
sulphuric  acid.  As  the  acid  is  in  a  free  and 
uncombined  condition,  it  attacks  the  living 
tissues,  and  slowly,  but  surely,  kills  the 
birds.  Investigation  shows  that  it  causes 
rheumatism,  leg  weakness,  degeneracy  of 
the  liver,  and  weakness  of  the  system  gen- 
erally, in  some  cases  holes  being  found  in 
the  gizzard  and  intestines.  The  solution 
of  copperas,  without  the  addition  of  the 
free  acid,  is  alone  sufficient  to  cause  innum- 
erable ills,  but  the  acid  is  a  poison  of  the 
most  deceptive  kind.  Yet  there  are  hun- 
dreds who  use  Douglass  mixture  to  "give 
tone  to  the  system,"  healthy  birds  being 
compelled  to  drink  it  daily,  and  at  all 
times. 

As  a  medicine,  in  cases  of  roup,  cholera, 
where  "desperate  cases  require  desperate 
remedies,"  Douglass  mixture  serves  well, 
but  its  use  should  cease  as  soon  as  the  ne- 
cessity for  allowing  it  has  passed.  The  best 
tonic  for  healthy  fowls  is  wholesome  food 
and  exercise.  It  is  as  useless  to  doctor 
healthy  fowls  as  it  is  to  treat  healthy 
human  beings,  and  good  care  and  manage- 
ment consists  as  much  in  avoiding  these 
mistakes  as  in  carefully  treating  the  flock 
when  it  is  not  in  condition  and  giving  a 
profit. 

WHICH  BREED? 

In  selecting  a  breed  the  majority  are 
more  disposed  to  ask  "  Which  breed  of  hens 
produces  the  best  layers  ?"  Such  an  in- 
quiry is  a  very  natural  one,  and  should 
never  be  omitted,  but  more  important  is 
the  inquiry,  x'  Which  breed  is  the  hardiest 
and  least  liable  to  disease  ?"  The  most 
disagreeable  work  in  poultry  management 
is  that  of  doctoring  sick  hens.  If  any  par- 
ticular breed  largely  excelled  all  others  in 
laying,  the  removal  of  a  few  of  them  to  the 
hospital  yard  will  reduce  the  average  num- 
ber of  eggs.  It  is  not  intended  to  here  im- 
ply that  the  best  breeds  of  egg  producers 
are  not  hardy,  or  that  good  laying  hens 
must  necessarily  be  sick  a  portion  of  the 
time,  but  it  is  an  important  matter  that 
hardiness  be  the  first  consideration. 

The  term  hardiness  is  one  that  must  be 
considered  from  certain  standpoints.  No 
breed  is  hardy  in  all  sections  of  the  coun- 
try. There  are  breeds  that  will  not  thrive 
as  well  in  warm  climates  as  others,  and 
also  prove  better  adopted  to  a  cold  region. 
Hardiness  is  simply  adaptability  to  climate, 
whether  cold  or  warm,  and  a  bird  that  is 
hardy  should  be  thrifty  and  productive, 
free  from  disease  and  capable  of  enduring 
any  of  the  diseases  peculiar  to  the  climate 
iu  which  it  exists.  In  New  York  and  New 
England,  where  the  winters  are  not  as  mild 
as  in  the  South,a  bird,  to  be  hardy,  should 
be  well  feathered,  possessing  a  sufficiency 
of  downy  underfeathering  or  fluff,  as  it  is 
called,  have  a  small  comb,  and  be  willing  to 
endure  confinement  a  portion  of  the  time 
during  severe  stormy  weather.  Such  a 
breed  will  be  in  a  better  condition  for  lay- 
ing than  some  breed  with  a  higher  record 
for  egg  production,  but  which  is  unable  to 
compete  with  the  other  in  hardiness  accord- 


ing to  the  requirements  of  a  cold  section. 
The  Brahmas,  Cochins,  Plymouth  Rocks 
and  Wyandottes  will  lay  more  eggs  in  win- 
ter in  the  North  than  will  such  breeds  as 
the  hard-feathered  Games  or  active  Ham- 
burgs,  though  the  latter  will  largely  excel 
them  in  a  warmer  climate. 

The  absence  of  disease  in  a  flock  is  a 
lessening  of  labor,  and  more  attention 
should  be  given  this  matter.  To  avoid  dis- 
ease, much  depends  on  the  constitutional 
vigor  of  each  fowl.  If  there  are  ten  hens 
in  the  flock  and  two  of  them  are  sick,  tbere 
will  be  but  eight  of  the  ten  on  duty,  or  a 
loss  of  20  per  cent.,  and  the  best  breed  of 
layers  in  the  world  cannot  compensate  foi* 
such  a  loss  during  any  portion  of  the  vear. 


f EEDING-C00P  FOR  SMALL  CHICKS. 

A  coop  to  prevent  fowls  from  consum- 
ing the  food  given  the  chick  I  is  a  design 
by  Mr.  R.W.J.  Stewart,  Bowls,  Georgia, 
which  he  describes  as  follows :  This  spring, 
having  need  of  new  feeding  coops,  and 
having  no  nails  convenient,  though  I  had 
plenty  of  "lumber  sticks,"  I  cut  two  pieces 
for  gable  ends  (A),  the  boards  being  two 
feet  wide  at  the  bottom,  tapering  to  one 
foot  at  the  top.  With  a  three-quarter-inch 
bit  I  bored  holes  for  the  sticks  ;  the  sticks 
being  two  and  one-half  feet  in  length,  and 
ronnded  where  they  entered  the  holes. 


CURING  AND  FEEDING  CLOVER. 

When  should  clover  be  cut,  and  do  you 
make  it  in  hay  or  pack  away  in  boxes 
while  green  ?  Do  you  steam  it  before  feed- 
ing? 

Clover  should  be  cut  when  the  blossoms  I 
begin  to  turn  brown.  It  is  then  at  its  best," 
with  the  seed-making  material  stored  up  in  " 
the  stalk.  It  can  be  siloed  in  boxes  or  bar- 
rels, but  probably  the  most  convenient  way 
of  keeping  it  is  to  make  it  into  hay,  and 
when  wanted  to  feed,  run  it  through  a  hay- 
cutter,  cutting  it  into  about  half-inch 
lengths,  and  steam  in  a  closed  vessel.  Siloed 
clover  is  no  doubt  better  if  it  is  perfectly 
siloed,  but  we  would  advise  anyone  inex- 
perienced in  siloing  to  experiment  with  a 
small  quantity  at  first,  making  hay  his 
chief  reliance.  Some  poultrymen  fill  a  large 
kettle  with  clover,  pour  on  a  couple  of 
buckets  of  hot  water,  and  put  a  slow  fire 
under  it  to  keep  up  the  steaming  and  bring 
it  to  a  boil,  then  stirring  meal  and  shorts  to 
make  a  mash.  Excellent  results  are  also 
obtained  by  simply  cutting  up  the  clover 
into  firkin  or  tub,  pouring  boiling  hot 
water  into  it,  letting  steam(covered  closely) 
all  night.  This,  fed  clear,  is  very  like  the 
grass  that  biddy  gets  when  running  at  large, 
and  is  an  excellent  green  food.—  Five  Hun" 
dred  Questions  and  Answers. 


SULPHUR  FOR  LICE. 

There  is  nothing  as  cheap  and  sure  for 
destroying  both  lice  and  disease  as  the 
fumes  of  burning  sulphur,  but  to  have 
fumigation  successful,  some  careful  pre- 
paration should  be  made.  Sulphur  gas  is 
much  heavier  than  the  air,  and  after  it 
ascends  and  becomes  cold,  it  sinks  to  the 
floor  and  goes  down  into  the  lowest  places . 
Before  burning  the  sulphur,  be  careful  to 
stop  every  crack  and  crevice.  The  object 
should  be  to  not  allow  any  air  to  come  in 
or  the  sulphur  fumes  to  escape.  Having 
made  the  house  tight  and  close,  place  a 
few  bricks  on  the  floor,  or  place  a  sheet  of 
tin  on  the  bricks.  Scatter  sulphur  loosely 
on  the  tin,  pour  a  small  quantity  of  alcohol 
over  the  sulphur,  add  more  sulphur,  then 
touch  a  lighted  match  to  the  sulphur,  and 
get  outside  immediately,  closing  the  door. 
Keep  the  door  shut  for  an  hour  or  two,  and 
xl  preferred  the  burning  may  be  repeated. 
Every  living  creature  in  the  poultry  house 
will  be  destroyed,  including  the  germs  of 
disease. 


ABOUT   SCALDING  THE  FOOD, 

As  a  rule,  such  grains  as  oats  are  not 
greatly  benefited  by  being  scalded  and  then 
immediately  fed  to  the  hens.  It  takes  time 
for  grain  of  any  kind  to  absorb  water.  The 
best  way  to  scald  the  food,  unless  it  is 
ground,  is  to  have  a  tub,  over  which  a  car- 
pet may  be  thrown.  Scald  the  graius  at 
night,  using  water  that  is  boiling,  by  pour- 
ing it  over  the  grain.  When  the  mass  is  wet 
cover  the  tub,  and  leave  it  until  morning, 
when  the  grains  will  not  only  be  sufficiently 
softened,  but  will  also  be  warm  and  ready 
for  the  hens. 

KEEPING  ECGS  FOR  SITTING  PURPOSES. 

How  long  will  eggs  keep  if  you  desire  to 
use  them  for  hatching?  We  tried  an  ex. 
periment  in  that  direction.  We  kept  the 
eggs  in  a  place  where  they  were  as  cool  as 
possible,  without  freezing,  the  temperature 
not  going  below  40  deg.  nor  above  60  deg., 
and  we  turned  them  half  around  three 
times  a  week.  Eggs  that  were  kept  in  this 
manner  for  six  weeks  hatched  as  well  as 
those  that  were  fresh,  and  the  chicks  were 
strong  and  active. 


FEEDING-COOP  FOR  SMALL  CHICKS. 

They  were  driven  into  the  gables  and  the 
coop  was  made.  Bore  the  holes  in  a 
straight  line  one  and  one-half  inches  from 
the  edge  of  the  boards.  The  coop  is  very 
light,  and  can  be  set  over  drinking-vessels, 
troughs,  or  moved  to  any  place.  It  will 
prevent  ducklings  from  ge-ting  into  the 
trough,  or  may  be  used  to  protect  flower 
beds  from  fowls.  It  is  a  cheap,  easily 
made  and  handy  arrangement. 


SOME    POINTS   ON    PLYMOUTH  ROCK 
CHICKS. 

A  great  many  are  disappointed,  when 
tbey  procure  eggs  from  Plymouth  Rock 
fowls,  to  have  the  chicks  come  out  with 
dark  legs,  and  colors  of  various  shades 
No  one  should  be  alarmed  regarding  the 
purity  of  the  stock.  The  light  colored 
chicks  are  usually  males  and  the  dark  ones 
the  females.  The  legs  of  the  males  are 
nearly  always  yellow,  but  the  females  will 
have  dark  legs.  As  the  chicks  grow,  the 
legs  of  the  females  become  lighter,  but 
there  will  remain  a  dark  stripe  down  the 
front  until  the  pullets  are  fully  matured, 
when  the  yellow  color  will  gradually  as- 
sert itself.  It  is  seldom  that  the  chick  of 
any  breed  indicates  what  it  will  be  when 
it  is  matured.  Individuals  differ,  and  the 
best  specimens  can  only  be  selected  after 
the  entire  flock  has  arrived  at  that  age 
when  each  member  will  be  in  full  plumage. 


WILL  LATE  DUCKS  PAY? 

Does  it  pay  to  hatch  ducks  late  in  the 
season?  All  are  aware  of  the  fact  that 
early  ducklings  pay  well  if  they  reach  the 
market  at  the  proper  time,  but  a  glance  at 
prices  for  January  may  give  some  encour- 
agement to  those  who  prefer  to  hatch  late 
iu  the  season  when  less  care  and  attention 
are  required.  A  duck  should  attain  eight 
pounds  at  six  months  of  age,  if  of  a  good 
breed,  and  to  have  them  reach  the  market 
in  January,  they  should  be  hatched  in  July 
or  sooner.  It  is  an  easy  matter  to  make  a 
Rouen,  Pekin  or  Aylesbury  duck  reach 
seven  or  eight  pounds  by  January,  and  as 
choice  ones  are  now  selling  at  eighteen 
cents  per  pouud,  dressed,  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  multiply  the  figures  to  know  what 
a  choice  duck  is  now  worth.  Another  ad- 
vantage is  that  ducks  will  forage  for  them, 
selves  until  winter  begins,  securing  a  large 
share  of  their  food  in  the  shape  of  grass, 
weeds  and  insects. 


MARKETING  EGGS. 

Do  not  retain  eggs  for  a  rise,  as  they  may 
fluctuate  in  the  direction  not  desired.  At 
this  season  eggs  will  bring  good  prices  at 
any  time.  The  main  point  is  to  get  them  to 
market  in  a  fresh  condition,  when  they 
present  the  most  attractive  appearance. 
Pack  them  neatly  and  assort  them  so  as  to 
have  each  lot  uniform  in  size  and  color. 


LEGHORN  BROILERS. 

A  cross-bred  Leghorn  will  produce  fine 
broilers,  and  even  a  pure-bred  Leghorn 
chick  is  excellent,  but  they  should  be  sold 
by  the  timethey  reach  24  ounces,  as  they 
do  not  grow  as  rapidly  as  the  larger  breeds 
after  they  are  eight  or  ten  weeks  old,  but 
up  to  that  age  they  will  keep  pace  with  the 
largest  breeds  in  weight. 
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NOT  SUFFICIENTLY  EXPLICIT. 

•A  reader  at  East  Middlebury,  Vt.,  wrote 
-as  the  following  letter  to  which  we  call  es- 
pecial attention,  as  it  gives  no  details.  He 
-says  : 

"My  chickens  are  dying.  Those  that  are 
sick  will  not  eat  anything.  They  stand 
around  all  humped  up,  and  die  in  two  or 
three  days.  What  do  you  think  ails  them?" 

The  above  is  a  case  where  nothing  is 
mentioned  of  how  the  birds  are  managed, 
whether  confined,  on  a  range,  how  often 
fed,  and  symptoms  very  meagre  in  descrip- 
tion. They  may  be  overfed  and  too  fat,  or 
they  may  have  lice.  Perhaps  they  have 
been  exposed  and  have  roup.  The  writer 
gives  us  no  ground  for  conjecturing  what 
the  cause  is.  He  simply  states  that  they 
"stand  around  all  humped  up,"  and  will 
not  eat.  They  would  do  that  under  many 
circumstances.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to 
assist  unless  all  the  details  of  management 
are  given,  though  we  would  cheerfully  as- 
sist if  we  could. 


CHICKS  DYING  VERY  YOUNG. 

It  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  loss  of 
young  chicks,  and  especially  when  one 
brood  is  successful  and  another  not.  It  is 
almost  impossible  to  suggest  a  cause  for 
loss  unless  by  observation.  We  give  the 
case  of  a  lot  of  chicks  owned  by  a  reader  at 
Afton,  N.  Y.,  who  writes: 

I  wish  to  ask  through  the  columns  of 
your  paper,  a  few  questions  which  I  hope 
some  of  your  readers  will  answer.  I  had, 
on  the  13th  of  September  a  brood  of  453 
chicks  from  my  incubator,  apparently 
strong,  healthy  little  fellows.  I  placed 
them  in  a  warm  room  where  I  had  raised 
before  another  brood.  On  the  second  day 
after  putting  them  there  they  began  to  die, 
and  at  the  present  I  have  only  about  fifty 
■left.  They  began  with  bowel  complaint, 
•but  soon  began  to  pass  blood.  Their  food 
for  two  days  was  egg  and  bread  chopped 
together ;  after  that  corn  meal  and  mid- 
dlings, scalded,  wieh  milk,  and  one  feed  a 
day  of  bread  soaked  in  milk.  I  would  like 
to  hear  from  some  who  are  experienced 
raisers  of  chickens,  as  I  am  an  amateur. 
What  is  the  matter,  and  how  can  I  prevent 
a  like  occurrence  ? 

It  is  possible  that  the  chicks  got  in  a 
draught,  took  cold  and  had  cold  on  the 
ibowels.  In  the  summer  it  is  customary  to 
give  no  heat  at  night.  This  is  a  mistake, 
as  little  chicks  need  warmth  at  night.  If 
they  are  exposed  to  a  top  draught,  (as  in 
^raising  the  windows  for  ventilation),  they 
are  liable  to  colds,  which  always  affect 
them  in  the  bowels.  Young  chicks  should 
be  treated  like  young  babies,  as  they  are 
nearly  naked,  the  down  being  no  protee- 
•tion. 


FEEDING  CAPONS  AND  PULLETS. 

We  have  much  difficulty  in  advising 
against  too  much  food.  The  desire  to  force 
the  pullets  leads  to  excess  of  feed  which 
does  more  harm  than  benefit.  A  young 
lady  at  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  wrote  on 
September  2Gth,  in  regard  to  feeding  her 
pullets  and  capons.  She  desires  the  pul- 
lets to  lay  this  fall,  and  says: 

We  have  one  flock  of  124  chickens,  fifty 
of  which  we  have  had  caponized.  We  wish 
to  feed  them  so  that  the  pullets  will  begin 
to  lay  this  fall.  As  they  have  a  large  range 
we  only  feed  them  at  night,  giving  them 
four  quarts  each  of  cracked  corn,  corn 
meal,  bn.n,  and  wheat  shorts.  They  act  as 
though  they  want  still  more.  AVe  have 
.gotten  ground  bone  for  them  from  a  bone 
factory,  and  will  also  be  able  to  get  scraps, 
which  are  boiled  together  in  cakes  and 
then  ground.  Do  you  consider  this  method 
•»f  feeding  as  good  a  one  as  we  can  follow, 
and  would  you  feed  capons  av>d  pullets 
alike,  or  would  you  confine  the  capons  in  a 
run  and  feed  them  only  corn  ?  Besides 
this  flock  we  have  twenty-four  young 
chicks  and  forty  old  fowls. 

When  pullets  are  growing  they  should  be 
fed  no  grain  at  all  if  they  are  on  a  range. 
Grain  is  more  serviceable  to  hens  that  are 
laying  because  the  yolk  of  the  egg  is  com- 
posed largely  of  carbonaceous  matter,  but 
pullets  in  summer,  and  which  are  on  a 
range,  should  receive  no  grain,  as  it  simply 
overloads  them  with  fat  and  retards  laying. 

The  object  of  the  writer  is  to  have  the 
pullets  laying  by  the  fall,  or  rather  before 
the  winter  sets  in  cold.  The  feeding  is  cor- 
rect except  as  to  the  grain.  Meat,  linseed 
meal  (a  little),  bone  and  green  food  will  be 
Ample  and  the  pullets  will  grow  if  they  arc 
not  afflicted  with  lice. 

In  regard  to  capons  they  need  no  forcing 
until  about  two  weeks  before  intending  to 
market  them.  They  will  thrive  on  a  small 
plot,  or  confined,  and  should  be  made  to 
scratch  so  as  to  keep  in  health.  Meat  and 


bone,  cut  clover  or  any  bulky  food,  will 
serve  well,  once  a  day  in  summer.  In  win- 
ter they  should  have  grain  at  night,  as 
much  as  tbey  will  eat.  Capons  should  be 
kept  growing,  and  they  will  thrive  on 
nearly  any  kind  of  food  until  ready  to  be 
fattened,  when  they  should  then  be  fed 
three  times  a  day,  giving  mixed  ground 
grain,  moistened,  in  the  morning,  wheat  at 
noon,  and  corn  at  night,  allowing  them  as 
much  as  they  can  eat.  A  fat  capon  always 
sells  and  brings  a  high  price. 


TEN  CENT  STANDARDS. 

There  is  one  thing  the  A.  P.  A.  can  de- 
pend on,  and  that  is  if  the  ten  cent  Stand- 
ards are  not  printed  and  sold  by  the  A.  P. 
A.,  some  one  else  will  do  it.  A  copyright 
will  not  prevent,  as  a  copyright  only  pro- 
tects the  book.  One  cannot  copyright  a 
breed.  The  light  Brahma  Standard  was  for 
years  simply  a  reproduction  from  the  Eng- 
lish, and  yet  it  was  copyrighted,  which  was 
of  no  value.  A  copyright  only  gives  an  in- 
troduction into  court.  Each  individual 
must  protect  his  own  copyright.  A  reader 
at  Crillia,  Wash.,  thus  gives  his  views  on 
copyrights: 

I  heartily  endorse  your  idea  of  a  ten  cent 
Standard  for  the  different  breeds  of  poul- 
try. We  should  by  all  means  have  it. 
Cannot  you  give  a  corner  of  one  page  in 
the  Poultry  Keeper  somewhere  to  this 
special  purpose,  and  ;nvite  your  readers 
who  want  ten  cent  Standards  to  drop  you  a 
card  saying  so,  and  see  how  many  of  them 
in  the  next  six  months  say  they  want  it  ? 
I  would  not  have  this  as  a  petition  to  the 
A.  P.  A.,  but  just  add  to  this  column 
month  after  month  the  names  of  those  who 
want  such  a  Standard. 

Formypait  I  can't  see  why  you  don't 
publish  such  Standards  yourself.  I  sup- 
pose the  "Standard"  is  protected  by  copy- 
right, of  course;  yet  I  can't  see  how  a 
copyright  can  prevent  a  person  from  prop- 
erly describing  a  fowl  and  printing  that  de- 
scription ;  if  it  can  I  wonder  why  some 
enterprising  thief  don't  get  a  description  of 
the  different  varieties  of  the  genus  homo, 
and  have  it  copyrighted  to  prevent  the  offi- 
cers of  the  law  from  apprehending  thieves 
by  publishing  descriptions  of  them.  By 
all  means  let  us  have  ten  cent  Standards, 
and  not  be  another  year  about  it. 

The  present  Standard  of  a  breed  (for  in- 
stance the  Plymouth  Rocks)  is  only  one  de- 
scription of  a  breed.  Others  can  get  up 
descriptions,  and  not  use  the  language 
copyrighted,  yet  it  can  fit  the  bird  just  as 
well.  It  matters  not  how  the  bird  is  de- 
scribed so  it  is  understood.  As  is  stated 
above,  a  thief  might  have  his  own  descrip- 
tion copyrighted,  yet  some  one  could  de- 
scribe him  in  different  language.  There 
are  a  dozen  United  States  histories,  all 
copyrighted,  yet  there  is  nothing  to  pre- 
vent anyone  from  writing  another  history 
of  this  country,  as  the  United  States,  nor 
any  breed  of  fowls,  cannot  be  copyrighted, 

Ten  cent  Standards  will  pay  a  large 
revenue  to  the  A.  P.  A.,  and  it  may  as 
well  take  hold  of  the  job  as  to  have  some 
one  else  do  it,  for  it  will  result  in  just  such 
work,  which  is  a  matter  for  regret,  and  as 
ten  cent  Standards  are  in  demaud,  and  will 
sell,  we  trust  that  they  will  be  adopted  at 
the  next  meeting  of  the  A.  P.  A. 

FEED  IS  KILLING  THEM. 

A  reader  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  who  has 
kept  poultry  for  several  years,  bought 
some  Light  Brahmas,  which  were  takeu 
sick,  a  large  proportion  dying.  We  give 
his  letter  in  order  to  show  where  he  made 
his  mistake.   He  says: 

Having bpen  a  subscriber  of  your  paper 
now  for  three  years,  I  take  the  pleasure  of 
giving  to  you  my  experience  in  raising 
Brahmas,  and  perhaps  you  can  tell  me 
where  the  fault  lays,  as  I  have  raised  chick- 
ens in  the  same  coop  for  nine  years  (com- 
mon stock).  It  is  whitewashed  every  year, 
cleaned  every  week,  aud  sprinkled  with 
slacked  lime  and  fine  coal  ashes.  I  feed 
cornmeal  and  bran,  and  boiled  beef  and 
bone,  mixed,  in  the  morning,  and  oats, 
corn  and  wheat  at  night;  oats  one  night, 
corn  the  next,  and  so  on.  Ground  oyster 
shells  are  before  them  all  the  time.  Green 
foods,  cabbage  sprouts,  chopped,  and 
table  scraps.  The  symptoms  of  the  hens 
are  feathers  buffeled  and  not  able  to  stand, 
do  no'  eat,  have  diarrhoea,  comb  gets  black, 
and  they  die  in  three  or  four  days  after.  I 
started  to  raise  pure-bred  birds  "in  1SUJ,  and 
bred  them  in  181)3,  but  always  had  one  or 
more  sick  birds,  until  in  January,  1894,  I 
had  fifteen  birds  left  out  of  fifty  which  I 
raised  in  18U3  In  January,  18!)4,  I  picked 
out  the  best  pullets,  bought  a  two. year  old 
rooster,  and  mated  him  with  seven  pullets 
which  were  hatched  out  on  March  17th, 
1895,  all  pure-bred  Light  Brahmas,  and  as 
this  letter  leaves  me  my  rooster  is  sick. 
Four  hens  have  died,  leaving  me  two  sick 
and  one  well.    I  consider  this  hard  luck,  as 


I  paid  good  prices  for  my  stock.  Their 
laying  qualities  was  very  bad,  as  I  always 
founa  three  or  four  soft  shell  eggs  on  the 
drop  board  every  week.  My  coops  have 
been  inspected  by  friends  who  are  also 
poultry  raisers,  and  they  find  no  fault  with 
them,  so  I  will  be  pleased  to  have  your 
opinion  on  the  matter,  as  I  will  try  again. 

He  states  that  he  fed  cornmeal  and  bran, 
and  beef  and  bone,  in  the  morning,  with 
oats,  corn,  and  wheat  at  night,  varying  the 
grain.  Also  table  scraps  and  green  food. 
Further  down  he  states  that  the  eggs  are 
shelless,  which  tells  the  whole  story.  He 
has  overfed  his  fowl9  until  they  have  be- 
come diseased.  Some  Judgment  must  be 
exercised  in  feeding  Brahmas,  and  they 
will  equal  any  breed  for  e.ggs,  but  they  fat- 
ten very  readily,  and  must  not  be  allowed 
to  eat  all  they  will.  It  is  better  to  under- 
feed them  than  to  give  too  much  Ninety- 
nine  in  one  hundred  give  too  much  feed. 


CROOKED  BACKS. 

What  causes  crooked  backs,  and  is  it  in- 
herited ?  We  have  found  that  it  is  a  defect 
that  passes  on  lo  the  next  generation.  A 
reader  at  Paw  Paw,  Mich  ,  sends  the  fol- 
lowing letter  on  the  matter,  which  may 
prove  interesting.    He  says: 

In  the  Standard  for  Plymouth  Rocks, 
Langshans  and  American  Dominiques, 
crooked  backs  do  not  disqualify,  but  it 
seems  that  all  breeds  are  subject  to  the 
difficulty.  I  have  been  breeding  Minorcas 
seven  years,  and  have  only  been  troubled 
with  one  or  two  cases  last  season,  besides 
this  year,  and  would  like  to  remedy  the 
difficulty  as  much  as  possible. 

A  crooked  back  usually  means  a  wry  tail 
also,  unless  the  back  is  humped.  The  con- 
ditions, such  as  crowding,  tails  too  close  to 
the  /wall  when  birds  are  on  the  roost,  and 
injuries,  may  cause  the  crooked  back,  but 
our  experience  is  that  if  a  bird  is  so  afflicted 
there  is  a  possibility  of  the  defect  ap- 
pearing in  the  offspring.  The  rule 
should  be  to  avoid  such  birds  as  much  as 
possible.  There  is  no  treatment  or  cure 
for  the  difficulty. 


HATCHING  EARLY  BROILERS. 

Although  we  have  called  attention  to 
this  matter  before,  it  is  now  the  time  of 
year  when  those  who  contemplate  the  use 
of  incubators  should  make  preparations  for 
so  doing.  In  fact,  incubators  should  all  be 
in  full  operation  before  the  year  is  out,  and 
experienced  operators  have  their  first 
hatches  out  now. 

"Why  not  use  bens  ?*'  we  are  asked.  Sim- 
ply because  there  are  no  hens  to  use  at  this 
season  of  the  year.  It  is  true  that  one  or 
two  sitting  hens  may  be  found,  after  dili- 
gent search  among  the  neighbors,  but  un- 
less they  can  be  procured  in  sufficient  num- 
bers to  hatch  a  few  hundred  chicks  they  can- 
not be  relied  upon.  Only  the  incubator, 
which  can  be  used  at  any  time,  is  within 
the  reach  of  him  who  desires  to  batch  early 
broilers. 

What  is  a  good  hatch  ?  We  have  batched 
117  chicks  from  l<50eggs,  which  leaves  forty 
three  eggs  that  did  not  hatch.  It  seems  like 
a  large  number  of  eggs  to  lose,  but  it  would 
require  ten  hens,  each  hen  covering  sixteen 
eggs,  and  each  hatch  eleven  chicks  (some 
twelve)  to  equal  it,  and  it  is  safe  to  assert 
that  it  is  seldom  that  ten  hens  will  do  so 
well,  especially  at  this  season  of  the  year. 

The  raising  of  the  chicks  in  cold  weather 
by  hens  is  sure  to  result  in  the  loss  of  at 
least  one-half  of  the  chicks,  for  they  cannot 
keep  them  warm  during  cold  weather,  as 
they  do  in  spring,  and  there  is  the  food  of 
the  ten  hens  to  be  considered  also,  as  well 
as  the  labor,  for  it  will  be  almost  as  much 
a  necessity  to  care  for  the  hens  and  broods 
in  the  winter  season  as  to  manage  the  chicks 
iu  a  brooder. 

The  main  difficulty  is  to  get  eggs  that  are 
suitable  for  the  purpose.  No  doubt  eggs 
can  be  procured,  but  they  must  be  eggs 
that  will  hatch,  or  they  will  answer  the 
purpose  no  better  than  so  many  stones.  It 
is  necessary  that  the  eggs  be  not  exposed 
until  frozen  or  severely  chilled,  and  the 
hens  from  which  the  eggs  were  procured 
must  be  in  good  condition,  the  male  bird  to 
be  healthy,  active  and  vigorous.  There  are 
many  conditions  upo«  which  the  eggs  de- 
pend, and  the  success  of  the  hatch  depends 
on  the  eggs  more  than  upou  the  incubator. 

Prices  for  broilers  are  high  at  any  time 
after  Christmas,  April  and  May  being  the 
months  when  the  demand  is  greatest,  but 
there  is  a  good  demand  for  light  weights 
(about  one  pound  each)  during  all  of  the 


cold  months.  It  is  seldom  that  they  sell 
for  less  than  twenty-five  cents  per  pound 
and  may  reach  as  much  as  sixty  cents  per 
pound.  They  are  sent  to  the  commission 
merchants  of  the  large  eities,  who  have  n»- 
difflculty  in  disposing  of  them. 

It  is  better  to  begin  with  a  small  incu- 
bator at  first,  and  experiment  the  first  year,. 
so  as  to  avoid  making  any  costly  mistakes,, 
as  there  is  much  to  learn  which  can  only  be 
acquired  by  practice. 


FREE  RANGE. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  be  successful 
with  poultry  in  the  summer  season  and 
keep  the  fowls  confined  in  yards.  There  is 
as  much  difference  in  confining  fowls  and 
giving  them  free  range  as  between  turning 
cows  on  a  pasture  and  keeping  them  in  the 
barnyard.  There  are  many  things  that  are 
allowable  in  winter  that  will  not  serve  for 
the  season  when  it  is  necessary  to  afford 
comfortable  shelter  and  an  abundance  of 
food. 

The  flock  on  a  range  gives  the  farmer  but 
little  concern.  In  fact,  many  farmers  allow 
the  flocks  to  increase  simply  because,  so  far 
as  labor  and  care  are  concerned,  they  cause 
the  farmer  but  little  work.  When  the 
wheat  and  hay  are  to  be  harvested  and  the 
cultivator  kept  in  motion  in  the  corn,  the 
poultry  department  is  left  to  those  who 
can  find  a  few  extra  moments  to  collect  the 
eggs.  The  cost  of  food  is  but  little,  and  as 
the  hens  voluntarily  return  to  their  quar- 
ters at  night  and  come  out  in  the  morning 
to  seek  their  food  unaided,  the  farmer  has 
but  little  difficulty  in  his  way  in  giving 
them  a  place  on  the  farm.  The  orchard,  a 
stubble  field,  lawn  or  any  unoccupied  plot 
will  permit  the  hens  to  find  enough  and 
keep  in  good  condition. 

When  the  hens  are  confined,  however, 
they  are  prisoners.  Their  desire  to  be  on 
a  range  keeps  them  discontented.  Receiv- 
ing their  food  instead  of  seeking  it,  they  be- 
come addicted  to  all  the  vices  induced  by 
idleness,  and  from  overfeeding  on  grain  and 
lack  of  exercise,  they  suffer  from  indiges- 
tion and  fail  to  prove  profitable,  while  the 
huddling  of  many  of  them  together  leads  to 
lice  and  vermin.  Poultry  will  not  pay,  es- 
pecially in  summer,  when  confined,  unless 
the  farmer  gives  his  time  to  them  and  uses 
skill  in  management.  Confinement  is  an 
unnatural  condition  for  them,  while  the 
farmer  is  compelled  to  supply  all  their 
food  and  entail  upon  himself  more  care  and 
labor  than  he  is  often  willing  to  bestow. 


COMMISSION  MERCHANTS. 

Although  some  may  have  difficulty  with 
commission  merchants,  it  is  safe  to  claim 
that  much  misunderstanding  results  from 
a  failure  to  comply  with  the  agreement  on 
both  sides.  When  the  farmer  receives  the 
circular  of  a  commission  merchant,  and 
finds  eggs  quoted  at  from  twenty  to 
twenty-five  cents  per  dozen,  he  will,  in 
nearly  all  cases,  expect  to  receive  twenty- 
five  cents  per  dozen,  ignoring. the  fact  that 
there  was  a  lower  price,  and  that  eggs 
differ  in  many  respects.  The  highest  prices 
quoted  are  for  strictly  choice  goods.  It  is 
not  always  that  the  merchants  receive  the 
best  from  farmers,  and  they  are  therefore 
compelled  to  soil  at  a  lower  price  than  the 
farmer  expects  to  receive.  If  the  farmer 
sends  strictly  fresh  eggs,  he  may  not  have 
them  attractive,  aud  they  may  not  be  clean 
or  assorted.  The  merchant  cannot  induce 
customers  to  believe  that  an  article  is 
choice  unless  it  is  attractive. 

The  same  rule  applies  to  poultry.  We 
doubt  if  any  fanner  ever  shipped  a  lot  of 
poultrv  to  market  iu  which  all  were  alike, 
as  there  is  a  difference  in  bens,  even  of  the 
same  breeds.  Some  will  be  very  choice, 
but  some  will  not  be  so  good.  The  highest 
price  quoted  will  be  obtained  ouly  for  the 
choice.  The  others  will  bring  a  lower 
price. 

When  farmers  receive  quotations  they 
should  make  an  allowance  for  quality,  and 
consider  that  there  are  several  prices  in- 
stead of  only  one.  By  so  doing  they  will 
save  them  elves  much  vexation  and  per- 
mit them  to  be  on  more  amicable  relations 
with  merchants.  The  commission  mer- 
chants should  also  remember  that  when  a 
farmer  ships  to  them  he  places  his  confi- 
dence in  them,  and  they  should  therefore 
aim  to  please  him  to  the  fullest  extent  in 
their  power. 
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Bnbaeription  Price.  50  cents  per  year  In  advance. 
Single  number,  5  cents.  All  subscriptions  com- 
mence with  current  number  at  time  they  are  re- 
ceived.   No  subscriptions  dated  back. 

Artverf  i»ins  Rates,  50  cents  per  Agate  llne($7  per 
inch),  eacn  insertion.  Fourteen  lines  to  the  inch. 
Advertisements  must  be  received  by  the  15th  of  the 
month  preceding  date  of  Issue  to  Insure  insertion. 

Correspondence.  'We  Invite  correspondence  on 
the  subject  of  Poultry  that  -will  be  of  interest  to  our 
readers,  but  respectfully  ask  that  all  articles  be  short 
and  concise,    write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 

Address  all  eommirnleatiorts  to 

Poultry  Keeper  Company 

FARKESBUBG,  CnESTER  CO.,  PA. 


Entered  as  Second-Class  Mail  Matter  at  the 
Post-Office,  Parkesburg,  Pa. 


P.  H.JACOBS,  Editor. 

Residence:       -       ■        Ilnmraonton,  N.  J. 


COMMUNICATIONS 

To  The  Poultry  Keeper  on  business  or  in  rela- 
tion to  articles  or  manuscript  for  publication  must  bo 
addressed  to 

The  Poultry  Keeper  Company, 

Paikesburg,  Chester  Co.,  Ta. 


Bone  cutters  and  incubators  go  band-in- 
hand  always. 

There  was  no  scrambling  for  the  A.  P. 
A.  meeting  tbis  time. 

The  Standard  is  one  dollar.  It  and  tbe 
Poultry  Keeper  for  §1.25. 

Only  twenty-five  cents  for  six  months, 
or  50  cents  for  a  year,  for  this  paper. 

The  Dog  Fancier,  Battle  Creek,  Mich., 
and  Poultry  Keeper,  75  cents  for  both. 

A  publisher  who  issued  a  Southern 
paper  somewhere  in  Georgia  has  pulled  up 
and  gone  North. 

Mr.  T.  Farrer  Rackham  is  required  at 
the  Virginia  State  Fair  this  month.  lie  is 
always  in  demand. 

Wh-n  Uncle  Mike  goes  to  Boston  he  be- 
comes "Mr."  Boyer.  Editors  of  other 
journals  please  take  notice.  But  what  are 
we. 

Don't  forget  the  German  poultry  paper 
— the  Gefluegel-Zuchter — published  by  Mr. 
H.  Yoight,  at  Warsaw,  Wis.,  at  60  cents  a 
year. 

Kansas  City  will  have  the  next  A.  P. 
A.  meeting.  Everything  got  out  of  the  way 
and  gave  her  a  clear  track.  December  20th 
is  the  date. 

Rhode  Island's  Poultry  Show  will  be 
held  at  Music  Hall,  Providence,  Dec.  12th 
to  14th.  Mr.  Samuel  Cushman,  Kingston, 
R.  I.,  is  Secretary. 

And  still  another  "  Poultry"  is  published 
monthly,  at  110  Sheriff  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
at  25  cents  per  year,  by  the  Clevelaud  Pub- 
lishing Company. 

Every  issue  of  the  Poulty  Keeper  is 
intended  by  us  to  be  worth  a  whole  year's 
subscription.  Look  over  it  and  see  if  you 
cannot  find  an  idea  in  it  worth  more  than 
that  sum. 

Some  of  the  Standards  received  by  us  do 
not  look  as  if  they  were  printed  by  the  In- 
diana State  printer.  It  may  be  that  they 
do  not  select  printers  there  as  they  do  else- 
where. 

We  do  not  think  the  hard  times  can  last, 
not  because  of  the  tariff  settlement,  but  be- 
cause the  people  have  icants  and  they  must 
be  supplied.  Among  those  wants  are  poul- 
try and  eggs. 

Send  your  depreciated  silver  to  us.  If 
Uncle  Sam  will  take  it  we  don't  care  if  it  is 
nine-tenths  lead.  The  sheriff  and  tax  col- 
lector will  always  accept  it,  and  that  is 
sufficient  for  us. 

Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  will  have  a  show 
Jan.  9th  to  12th,  and  they  are  working  like 
beavers.  Mr.  P.  M.  Reagan  is  Corres- 
ponding Secretary,  and  Mr.  Geo.  M.  Clark 
Recording  Secretary. 

"There's  millions  in  it"— that  is,  the 
poultry  business — but  it  takes  millions  of 
dollars  to  get  so  much  out  of  it.  There 
will  be  hundreds  saved  if  the  ventilator  to 
the  poultry  house  is  shut. 


What  is  the  use  of  sending  out  a  sample 
poultry  paper  filled  with  pigeon  flying.  It 
is  a  waste  of  paper  and  postage,  as  not  one 
in  a  hundred  cares  to  read  about  poultry 
poultry  from  the  Antwerp  lookout. 

And  now  we  are  told  that  when  a  hen  is 
gasping  for  breath,  and  can  hardly  breathe, 
it  will  not  be  out  of  order  to  break  an  egg 
and  make  her  swallow  some  of  it.  Per- 
haps she  will  eat  eggs  afterwards. 

The  Canadian  Poultry  Review  is  a  bright 
paper,  published  by  Mr.  H.  B.  Donovan, 
124  Victoria  street,  Toronto,  Ontario,  Can- 
ada. Send  to  Mr.  Donovan  for  a  sample 
copy. 

The  Dallas,  Texas,  State  Fair  will  have 
a  large  poultry  display,  on  Oct.  20th  to 
Nov.  4th,  and  it  is  expected  that  a  great 
many  breeders  of  the  South  and  southwest 
will  come  together  on  the  occasion. 

Mr.  Cornelius  Murphy  will  judge  Pit 
Games  at  the  Cleveland,  Ohio,  show,  in 
December,  and  Mr,  B.  N.  Pierce  will  be 
supervising  judge.  This  will  be  Cleve- 
land's eighth  annual  exhibition, and  she  has 
good  shows. 

The  Sciota  Poultry  Association  will  hold 
its  second  annual  Poultry  show  at  Ports- 
mouth, Ohio,  on  Feb.  18th  to  23d,  Mr.  H.  A. 
Bridge,  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  being  selected 
as  judge.  Mr.  G.  P.  Kaps,  Portsmouth, 
Ohio,  is  Secretary. 

We  believe  it  will  be  an  advantage  for 
the  A.  P.  A.  to  take  measures  to  fix  upon  a 
score  card  that  will  be  satisfactory  to  all, 
and  also  get  the  decimal  people  in  the  fold. 
Give  us  comparison  as  well.  There  is 
plenty  of  room  for  all  the  methods. 

Some  brilliant  writer  states  that  corn 
will  make  more  eggs,  better  eggs,  and 
larger  eggs  than  anything  else.  So  it  will 
—for  a  short  while.  Then  the  egg  busiriess 
ceases  on  the  part  of  the  hen  in  order  to 
contribute  her  quota  to  the  soap  grease 
barrel. 

Kokomo,  Indiana,  is  in  the  field  with  her 
second  annual  exhibition — Jan.  15th  to  19th 
— Mr.  L.  C.  Hoss,  Kokomo,  being  Secretary. 
They  had  a  fine  show  last  year,  and  expect 
to  eclipse  it  this  season.  There  are  some 
live  breeders  in  that  section.  Mr.  F.  J. 
Marshall  will  judge. 

The  bill  for  the  Standard  will  be  in 
about  December  20th.  Look  out  for  it. 
The  editor  and  the  printer  live  in  the  same 
town.  The  printer  does  the  State  printing. 
So  he  did  the  Standard — but  we  have  seen 
Standards  that  were  not  so  printed. 

The  Roanoke  Valley  Poultry  Associ- 
ation will  hold  two  shows,  one  at  Salem, 
Va.,  Dec.  4th  to  7th,  and  the  other  at  Roa- 
noke, Va.,  Jan.  7th  to  11th.  Mr.  Frank  A. 
Lovelock,  Salem,  Va.,  is  Secretary.  Two 
shows  are  wliat  the  breeders  want  because 
both  cities  are  live,  growing  places. 

THEAnsonia  Poultry  Association  wiU 
have  a  show  to  follow  right  after  New 
Haven,  and  have  fixed  the  dates  Jan.  16th 
to  18th,  inclusive.  Over  §400  in  prizes  will 
be  paid,and  they  have  sixty  members.  The 
show  will  be  held  at  Ansonia,  Conn.,  with 
Mr.  I.  W.  Willis  as  Superintendent. 

If  you  want  eggs  in  winter  just  topple 
over  that  little  coop  and  give  a  dozen  hens 
a  house  about  sixteen  feet  square.  It  will 
be  a  large  house  but  the  extra  eggs  will 
soon  pay  for  it.  They  will  have  plenty  of 
room  to  scratch.  You  cannot  keep  hens  in 
a  bird  cage. 

We  have  been  asked  who  breeds  White 
Javas.  We  confess  that  we  know  of  none. 
We  do  not  believe  that  such  a  thing  now 
exists,  although  they  are  in  the  Standard. 
We  do  not  even  know  who  has  Mottled 
Javas.  The  Black  Javas  can  be  found,  but 
where  are  the  others?  Why  keep  such  rare 
birds  iu  the  Standaid  ? 

Look  at  this  for  a  dollar— Poultry 
Keeper,  Southern  Fancier,  and  "Poultry 
Queries  and  Answers,"— all  three  one  year, 
for  §1.00.  The  two  latter  papers  are  pub- 
lished at  Atlanta,  Ga.  You  will  get  a  large 
value  for  a  dollar,  and  we  will  take  those 
(so-called)  silver  dollars  that  have  less  than 
65  cents  worth  of  silver  in  them.  Any  kind 
of  money  that  the  tax  collector  will  take  is 
good  enough  for  us. 


The  Poultry  Record,  Kildare,  Okla- 
homa, is  iu  the  field,  at  25  cents  a  year,  with 
Mr.  John  C.  Snyder  as  editor.  It  should  be 
encouraged  by  the  farmers  of  that  lively 
young  territory.  Its  editor  states  that  he 
does  not  "fill  a  long  felt  want,"  but  is  in 
the  field  because  he  "wants  to. "  We  wish 
the  new  paper  success 

If  the  A.  P.  A.  would  sell  100  Standards 
of  Plymouth  Rocks,  in  pamphlet  form,  for 
§5,  for  the  breeders  to  give  away,  or  ten 
cents  a  single  copy,  the  papers  and  breeders 
would  buy  them  by  the  thousand,  and  they 
would  not  only  educate  the  people  but 
bring  in  a  larger  revenue  to  the  A.  P.  A. 
We  can  sell  1,000  note.  Each  breed  should 
be  represented. 


How  much  to  feed  a  dozen  hens  ?  Well, 
here  is  the  way  to  find  out.  For  ten  hens 
lake  two  quarts  of  feed,  put  it  in  a  trough 
and  let  the  hens  eat  until  all  walk  away. 
Then  measure  the  quantity  that  is  left  over. 
The  next  time  you  feed  give  them  only 
one-half  as  much  as  they  ate  up  the  first 
day.   Never  give  as  much  as  they  will  eat. 


It  will  depend  on  the  breeders  of  the  far 
West  who  meet  at  Kansas  City  to  frown 
down  any  kind  of  fine  "work"  that  may  be 
now  hatching,  and  send  the  meeting  off 
with  clean  hands.  The  breeders  of  that 
section  will  be  in  the  majority.  It  is  not 
creditable  that  each  man  can  "get  in  his 
work,"  according  to  where  the  meeting  is 
held.  Let  such  methods  cease. 


The  Michigan  Chapter  (No.  8)  of  the  In- 
ternational Decimal  Score  Card  Associa- 
tion will  hold  their  exhibition  in  Ionia, 
Mich.,  Dec.  25th  to  23th,  with  Mr.  I.  K. 
Felch  as  judge.  Decimal  rcore  cards  will 
be  used  and  liberal  premiums  awarded. 
Premium  lists  will  be  ready  Nov.  1st,  and 
can  be  obtained  by  addressing  the  Secre- 
tary, Mr.  A.  F.  Herbert,  Ionia,  Mich. 


Mr.  m.  F.  Stellwagen,  St.  Ignaee, 
Mich.,  who  now  owns  Dr.  Owsley's  roup 
cure,  states  that  he  will  make  the  receipt 
known  to  every  purchaser  of  a  §1.00  bottle, 
the  receipt  to  be  sent  only  after  1,000 
bottles  are  sold.  He  is  engaged  in  other 
business.  Cannot  give  the  medicine  his  at- 
tention and  prefers  this  way  of  selling  it. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Berks  County  Poul- 
try and  Pigeon  Association,  held  Sept. 
20th,  1894,  the  following  officers  were 
elected :  President,  W.  Harry  Orr ;  Vice 
Presidents,  W.  A.  Barber  and  Johu  Gott- 
shall;  Treasurer,  John  Rehrer;  Secretary, 
H.  M.  Shoemaker.  The  Association  has 
decided  to  hold  its  next  exhibition  at  Read- 
ing, Pa.,  on  Jan.  47th  to  12d  inclusive,  1895. 

It  is  amusing  to  read  articles  favoring 
our  position  on  certain  methods  of  manage- 
ment when  we  remember  how  we  were  op- 
posed at  first.  We  upset  all  the  old-time 
theories,  and  now  the  crowd  sings  the  same 
tune  we  taught  them.  One  enterprising 
editor  clipped  a  whole  article  which  we 
wrote  ten  years  ago  and  used  it  as  original. 
He  was  wise  in  knowing  a  good  thing  when 
he  saw  it. 


Editor  Webb,  of  the  poultry  Herald, 
Minneapolis,  paid  a  visit  to  Hammonton 
recently,  and  was  well  pleased  with  the 
town  and  tbe  people.  We  found  him  one 
of  the  most  gentlemanly  men  we  ever  met. 
ne  publishes  an  agricultural  journal  of 
large  circulation,  and  has  built  up  the  cir- 
culation of  the  Herald  to  4,000.  He  saw 
Uncle  Mike  load  up  his  pipe,  and  marked 
it  down.  The  West  can  boast  of  some  ex- 
cellent material  if  be  is  a  sample. 

We  cannot  reconcile  our  views  on  the 
poultry  and  pet  stock  combination.  Just 
what  poultry  has  to  do  with  pet  stock  we 
cannot  imagine.  The  cattle  breeders  do 
not  make  a  boy's  business  of  their  calling, 
If  any  person  wishes  to  play  at  teaching  a 
Mexican  parrot  to  talk  Spanish,  or  has  a 
pair  of  rabbits  in  a  back  yard,  we  do  not 
see  why  poultry  shows  should  provide  a 
place  for  them.  Out  in  Indianapolis  this 
year  the  cat  is  to  be  in  the  foreground. 
Somebody  out  there  is  "gone"  on  cats,  and 
the  poultrymen  have  called  in  their  dates 
to  ffive  cats  a  chance. 


It  is  rather  a  surprise  that  a  poultry- 
paper  should  "kick"  because  we  all  have 
the  privilege  of  sending  out  sample  copies. 
It  looks  like  one  signing  his  own  death 
warrant.  We  cannot  have  too  much  lib- 
erty. All  have  the  same  chance.  What 
sAotiW  cause  a  "kick''  is  the  giving  of  a 
whole  page  of  advertising,  with  a  chromo 
thrown  in,  for  a  dollar.  No  wonder  that 
some  complain  of  hard  times  when  they 
give  something  for  nothing. 

KANSAS  CITY  WINS. 

Kansas  City  will  be  the  next  place  of 
meeting  of  the  American  Poultry  Associ- 
ation, New  York  having  withdrawn,  as 
well  as  did  all  other  competitors.  We  pre- 
dict a  large  meetini,  and  trust  that  all  will 
pass  pleasantly.  The  meeting  will  be  held 
on  December  20th. 


TWO  KINDS  OF  SCORES. 

Chapters  and  Associations  are  vieing 
with  each  other,  one  having  the  decimal 
score  cardand  the  other  something  else,  but 
both  are  supposed  to  describe  a  bird  Now, 
if  a  bird  gets  a  decimal  score  at  one  show 
and  a  "mixed"  score  at  some  other,  how  is 
the  owner  to  figure  out  the  net  results — if 
any.  If  one  card  gives  him  ten  where 
another  gives  five  he  will  have  to  sit  up  at 
night  for  a  week  to  get  it  through  his  head. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  ALL  BREEDS. 

The  "Standard  of  Perfection,"  known  as 
the  Standard,  describes  every  breed,  in- 
cluding ducks,  geese  and  turkeys.  It  gives 
all  the  points,  from  the  beak  to  the  toes, 
and  states  the  color  of  every  part  of  tb.6 
body.  The  comb,  earlobes,  wattles,  wings, 
back,  beak,  eyes,  head,  breast,  body,  fluff, 
hackle,  tail,  saddle,  thighs,  shanks,  toes  and 
neck — every  portion — is  described  for  shape 
and  color,  and  the  number  of  points  to  each 
section  is  given.  For  sale  by  us  at  §1.00,  or 
§1.25  for  it  and  the  Poultry  Keeper. 


LITTER  AND  WARMTH. 

The  damp  weather  affects  the  poultry 
house.  The  wood  of  the  walls  and  floors 
are  damp,  and  there  is  a  chilly  sensation  ex- 
perienced. This  cannot  be  avoided  by  ven- 
tilation, for  the  air  is  also  damp,  and  facili- 
ties for  artificially  heating  the  poultry 
house  may  not  be  convenient.  Then  how 
can  the  heat  be  created,  may  be  asked. 
Simply  by  covering  the  floor  well  with  cut 
straw  or  leaves,  and  let  the  hens  exercise. 
If  we  cannot  warm  or  dry  the  house  we 
can  avoid  disease  by  warming  the  bodies, 
and  two  or  three  inches  of  dry  litter  will 
cost  but  little  and  render  the  fowls  com- 
fortable. 


WEEKLY  POULTRY  PAPERS. 

A  weekly  poultry  paper  is  of  immense 
advantage  to  those  who  desire  show  re- 
ports and  the  latest  news,  and  we  believe 
there  is  a  wide  field  for;  them.  For  our 
part  we  publish  a  paper  devoted  to  poultry 
—not  pet  stock  or  fancy  fowls.  We  advo- 
cate pure  breeds  of  poultry — for  practical 
purposes — not  naked-neck  curiosities,  friz- 
zles or  boy's  playthings.  We  do  not  waste 
our  space  with  show  awards,  and  thus  send 
trade  away  from  our  advertisers  to  those 
who  are  not  interested  in  us.  We  can  fur- 
nish two  weekly  papers  with  this,  one  for 
§1.25,  the  American  Fancier.and  the  other, 
the  American  Stocklceeper,  for  §1.00.  Try 
them. 

BEST  CROSS  FOR  BROILERS. 

A  reader  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  makes  arj 
inquiry  which  certainly  is  one  which  will 
interest  all  who  are  engaged  in  broiler  rais- 
ing, but  he  gets  too  much  together.  He- 
writes: 

Which  is  the  best  cross  to  produce  broil- 
ers— White  Leghorn  maleand  Light  Brahma, 
hens,  Light  Brahma  male  and  Plymouth 
Rock  hens,  or  Plymouth  Rock  male  and 
Light  Brahma  hens  ?  Also,  will  the  second 
cross  be  free  from  dark  pin  feathers  ? 

We  advise  to  always  breed  for  hardiness^ 
and  to  aim  to  secure  a  breed  which  feathers 
slowly,  so  as  to  avoid  having  chicks  that 
grow  wing  feathers  rapidly,  as  it  debili- 
tates them ;  hence  we  suggest  the  Light 
Brahma  male  and  Plymouth  Bock  hens, 
which  will  avoid,  also,  the  dark  pin  feath- 
ers .  For  eggs  the  Leghorn  and  Brahma 
cross  is  probably  better.  But  you  cannot 
get  good  layers  and  the  best  chicks  in  on© 
breed  or  cross. 


THE  POULTRY  KEEPER. 
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THE  ILLINOIS  STATE  FAtR. 

There  were  3,000  birds  at  tbe  Illinois 
State  Fair.  Mr.  F.  M.  Munger  judged 
most  of  the  birds  and  tbe  exhibitors  pre- 
sented him  with  a  certificate,  duly  signed, 
for  the  fairness  in  which  he  placed  tbe 
awards.  The  fair  was  a  success,  oyer  ."j0,- 
000  persons  being  present  some  days.  Al- 
ready two  Associations  have  written  Mr. 
Monger— Seattle  and  Tacoma— and  lie  will 
no  doubt  be  kept  busy.  He  is  very  honor- 
able, and  will  reach  a  high  place  as  a  judge 
of  poultry. 

MCFETRIDGE'S  BOOK  ON  POULTRY 

Mr.  McFetridge,  in  this  book,  tells  about 
the  temperature  for  hatching;  moisture; 
ventilation ;  how  to  trim  the  lamp  :  time 
card  for  incubators  ;  brooding  small  chicks  ; 
food  and  care  of  ducks  for  breeders ;  feed- 
ing bens  for  hatching  eggs;  eggs  for  hatch- 
ing; how  to  feed  little  chicks  ;  how  to  feed 
young  ducks;  how  to  dress  ducks  for 
market ;  how  to  dress  young  chickens  ;  the 
incubator  house ;  brooder  house ;  celery  for 
ieediug  ducks  ;  short  notes  ;  economy  ;  sani- 
tary conditions  and  medicines.  Price,  fifty 
cents  per  copy,  for  sale  by  us. 

THAT  PORTER  BONE  CO. 

We  have  received  complaints  against  the 
Forter  Bone  Co.,  and  wrote  them  several 
letters.  Their  address  is  Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 
Their  failure  to  notice  anything  from  us 
prompts  this.  We  wish  to  say  to  any  of 
our  readers  that  if  the  Company  is  reliable 
we  wish  to  know  it,  but  if  anyone  has  sent 
money  and  received  no  goods  we  suggest 
that  the  matter  be  referred  to  the  postoflice 
inspector  at  the  nearest  postoffice.  Make  a 
sworn  statement  of  the  facts  and  Uncle 
Sam  will  attend  to  the  case  free  of  charge. 
One  subscriber  has  proof  that  they  cashed 
the  money  order  sent,  and  he  has  received 
no  goods,  nor  can  replies  be  had  to  let  ters. 
They  are  in  no  manner  connected  with  the 
well  known  lirm  of  Webster  &  Hannum,  at 
Cazenovia. 

BROILERS  AND  MARKET  POULTRY. 

This  book,  by  Mr.  M.  K.  Boyer,  was  writ- 
ten namely  to  instruct  the  novice.  Read 
the  contents:  Is  Broiler  Raising  a  Failure  ? 
How  Much  Capital  is  Required?  How 
Much  Land  and  How  Much  Time  is  Neces- 
sary ?  What  are  the  Profits  ?  Incubators, 
and  How  to  Run  Them.  Brooders,  and 
How  to  Manage  Them.  Feed,  and  How  to 
Give  It.  Mistakes  in  Broiler  Raising. 
Pure-breds  for  Broilers.  Good  Crosses  for 
Broilers.  How  Broilers  are  Prepared  for 
Market.  An  Egg  Farm.  How  to  Build 
Houses.  How  to  Feed  Laying  Hens.  How 
to  get  Fertile  Eggs.  How  to  Market.  How 
to  Fatten.  Caponizing.  Pure-breds  the 
Best.  Money  in  Ducks.  How  large  a 
Farm  ?  Diseases  and  Remedies.  Size  of 
Breeding  Pen.  A  Virginian's  Egg  Secret. 
French  Lice  Remedy,  ''Sauer  Kraut"  for 
Fowls.  E.  C.  Howe's  Broiler  Food.  Peter- 
son's Feed  for  Laying  Hens.  Peterson's 
Feed  for  Young  Chicks.  Poultry  at  the 
Experiment  Stations.  Price,  twenty-five 
cents  per  copy,  for  sale  by  us. 

THE    PET   STOCK   SHOW  AT  INDIAN- 
APOLIS. 

Although  the  breeders  have  always  given 
a  good  show  at  Indianapolis  every  year, 
and  made  it  pay,  the  Indiana  State  Poultry 
Association  has  decided  to  give  the  field 
this  year  to  the  Indiana  Pigeon  and  Pet 
Stock  Association,  which  has  fixed  upon 
November  12;h  to  17th  as  the  dates  Mr. 
Harry  Tutwiler,  "2  West  Market  street,  is 
Secretary.  Competition  is  open  to  the 
world.  In  consideration  of  the  interest 
taken  in  the  Angora  cat  at  the  fair  they 
will  make  an  especial  feature  of  the  "cat" 
part  of  the  show  that  will  be  a  novelty  and 
something  that  was  never  given  before. 
Another  feature  of  the  show  will  be  the 
ornamental  poultry  department,  consisting 
of  peafowls,  pheasants,  etc.  They  will  be 
placed  in  large  avaries,  and  there  will  be 
at  least  ten  different  varieties.  The  poul- 
try department  will  consist  of  Bantams 
only.  By  making  it  exclusive  guarantees 
the  largest  entries  ever  made  in  any  show 
in  this  or  any  other  country.  Over  200 
entries  are  already  promised.  The  associ- 
ation has  engaged  Tomlinson  Hall,  and, 
following  the  chrysanthemum  show,  will 
use  their  decorations.  Tbe  exhibit  will 
consiit  of  pigeons,  pet  stock,  bantams,  cats, 


toy  dogs,  ornamental  poultry,  ponies, 
monkeys,  cage  '  birds,  and  also  an  aqua- 
rium exhibit.  Nothing  is  barred  that  comes 
under  the  head  of  pets.  As  no  exhibit  of 
this  kind  was  ever  attempted  before  in 
this  country,  and  the  only  thing  like  it  is 
the  Crystal  Palace  Show  given  at  London, 
the  business  men  will  encourage  it  by  offer- 
ing special  premiums. 


WHY    CUT    UP    GREEN    BONES  FOR 
POULTRY  FOOD  BY  HAND  POWER? 

The  above  is  certainly  a  natural  question 
and  in  answer  would  it  not  be  right  to  ask, 
why  do  you  chop  cord  wood  in  the  forest 
with  an  axe  instead  of  doing  it  by  steam 
power  ?  A  moment's  thought  is  sufficient 
to  show  you  that  in  spite  of  the  various 
contrivances,  hitherto  invented,  the  only 
one  thus  far  that  has  proved  practical  is  the 
hand-axe.  We  must  have  the  wood  to  do 
our  cooking,  and  keep  us  warm,  and  we 
cannot  get  it  any  other  way.  The  same 
holds  good  respecting  fresh  market  bones. 
We  must  have  them  for  the  welfare  of  our 
poultry.  They  must  be  obtained  fresh  each 
day  for  feeding,  therefore  it  is  impractical 
to  cut  them  at  a  central  station  in  large 
quantities  and  transport  them  over  the 
country.  We  cut  up  fresh  market  bones 
by  hand  power  because  we  want  them,  and 
cannot  get  them  fresh  any  other  way. 


THE  PROVIDENCE  SHOW. 

Providence  will  have  some  good  features 
at  her  next  show,  to  be  held  at  Music  Hall, 
December  11th  to  14tb.  Mr.  Samuel  Cush- 
man,  Kingston,  R.  I.,  is  the  Secretary,  and 
is  energetic  and  capable.  The  judges  will 
be  Messrs.  I.  K.  Felch,  H.  S.  Ball  and  F.  B. 
Zimmer.  Lectures  on  poultry  will  be  de- 
livered at  10:00  a.  m.,  Wednesday  and 
Thursday.  The  speakers  are:  Wednesday, 
James  Rankin  and  other  prominent  incu- 
bator men;  Thursday,  William  Rankin  and 
others  interested  in  geese  raising.  These 
lectures  are  a  novelty.  They  proved  very 
successful  and  profitable  last  year,  when 
the  custom  first  began.  The  State  Board  of 
Agriculture  supplies  lecturers  on  agricul- 
tural topics  for  the  various  societies  of  tbe 
State,  and  last  year  this  society  availed  it- 
self of  the  privilege  and  provided  a  hall 
near  the  exhibition.  The  lectures  last 
year  were  well  attended.  The  State  Board, 
as  a  result,  is  inclined  to  give  more  aid  in 
the  same  direction  this  year. 

There  will  be  a  Governor's  day  at  the 
show  this  year.  The  Governor,  State 
Board  of  Agriculture  and  members  of  the 
legislature  are  to  be  invited. 

It  is  expected  that  the  turkeys  at  this 
year's  show  will  be  a  big  feature.  Large 
inducements  have  been  offered  to  exhibit" 
ors  of  turkeys,  geese,  pheasants,  and 
dressed  poultry ;  $50  is  offered  as  first 
prize,  $25  second,  for  incubators  hatching 
chickens.  The  special  new  feature  of  the 
premium  list  this  year  will  be  its  method- 
ical descriptive  arrangement  of  the  matter. 

Inducements  are  offered  for  exhibits  of 
the  rare  and  unusual  breeds,  as  well  as  of 
those  most  popular.  Entrance  fee  for  sin- 
gle birds  is  reduced  to  fifty  cents,  and  pre- 
miums awarded  are  to  be  paid  in  full, 
whether  there  is  competition  or  not. 
Great  inducements  are  offered  for  incuba- 
tors hatching  chickens,  turkeys,  geese  and 
pheasants.  The  dressed  poultry  feature, 
which  created  such  interest  the  past  two 
seasons,  will  this  year  be  finer  than  ever. 

Last  year  Providence  marketmen  made 
attractive  exhibits  in  this  department,  and 
they  have  signified  their  intention  of  show- 
ing even  more  extensively  this  winter. 
The  Rhode  Island  Show  leads  the  world 
with  its  turkeys  and  geese.  At  the  banquet 
last  March  100  were  present,  including 
many  prominent  editors  and  fanciers  and 
practical  men.  The  banquet  will  be  held 
this  winter  during  the  show  at  6:00  o'clock 
Thursday,  December  13tb. 


FATTEN  YOUR  TURKEYS. 

A  week's  heavy  feeding  of  a  turkey,  just 
before  marketing  it,  will  not  only  add  to  its 
weight  and  quality,  but  also  enable  it  to 
bring  a  higher  price,  and  as  Thanksgiving 
and  Christmas  call  for  a  large  supply  of 
turkeys,  no  better  time  for  giving  the  birds 
all  they  can  consume  can  occur.  Corn  meal 
moistened  with  milk  is  the  best  food,  and 
if  the  turkey  is  to  be  hurried,  add  a  little 
crude  tallow. 


QUARRELING  OVER  CIRCULATIONS. 

Two  Illinois  poultry  journals,  which  we 
prefer  not  to  mention,  as  we  do  not  wish  to 
get  into  that  kind  of  a  "fight,"  are  indulg- 
ing over  a  circulation  war  of  words. 

Our  attention  was  attracted  to  a  state- 
ment made  by  one  of  them  which  quoted 
the  figures  of  circulation  given  by  adoer- 
tising  agents,  and  it  used  this  expression: 

"Circulations  to  which  an  asterisk  is 
affixed  in  this  list  may  be  relied  upon  ab- 
solutely," 

The  extract  is  a  brazen  falshood.  There 
are  hundreds  of  papers  to  which  the  aster- 
isk is  attached  that  do  not  have  even  one- 
tenth  of  paid  up  subscribers  claimed.  Tbe 
advertising  agents  know  nothing  but  what 
is  given  them  by  the  publishers, and  sworn 
affidavits,  pressmen's  (who  of  course  have 
the  job  of  printing)  statements,  etc.,  can  be 
manufactured  by  the  score. 

Another  trick  is  to  select  a  certain  month, 
when  samples  are  being  sent  lively,  to 
swear  to  a  circulation,  perhaps  three 
months  later  the  circulation  being  almost 
nothing.  We  know  of  an  agricultural 
journal,  with  the  asterisk  also,  which  is 
guaranteed  by  the  advertising  agents  to 
have  100,000  circulation  when  it  really  has 
only  4,000  paid  up  subscribers.  It  is  true 
that  one  month  in  the  year  it  does  send  out 
that  number,  being  used  by  a  certain  party 
largely,  but  after  that  it  comes  down  to 
normal. 

We  can  boast  of  our  circulation  loudly, 
and  we  never  fail  to  put  out  as  many  as 
100,000  copies  in  a  single  month.some  years, 
yet  we  never  said  a  word  to  any  advertising 
agent,  and  for  pa  id  up  subscribers  if  there 
is  any  way  to  make  a  comparison  we  be- 
lieve we  would  astonish  those  who  boast  of 
circulations,  and  sometimes  we  laugh  even 
at  the  claims  made  by  those  who  are  not  old 
enough,  or  wise  enough,  to  know  that  any 
statement  of  circulation  (paid  up)  is  not  be- 
lieved. Because  a  paper  sends  out  a  huge 
lot  of  samples,  using  names  it  may  have, 
is  not  evidence  of  circulation.  Wait  until 
the  second  year  and  6ee  how  the  matter 
looks. 

We  believe  that  our  Chicago  editor  is 
wrong  in  paying  any  attention  to  circula- 
tion claims.  Nothing  of  the  kind  can  injure 
him.  There  is  plenty  of  room.  We  are 
always  pleased  to  know  that  our  sub- 
scribers take  some  other  paper  too,  for  it  is 
the  man  who  is  sufficiently  interested  to 
take  two  or  more  papers  who  sticks. 
They  are  the  kind  we  rely  on.  We  never 
hesitate  to  advertise  any  other  poultry 
paper. 

We  believe  our  Quincy  editor  relies  on  a 
poor  support  to  quote  advertising  agents. 
We  can  get  a  standing  of  100,000  if  we  do  as 
others  do.  We  have  no  confidence  in  them, 
do  no  business  with  them  except  on  our 
terms,  do  not  want  to  be  quoted  by  them, 
and  do  not  believe  their  reports  of  circula- 
tions, asterisk  or  no  asterisk. 

Tbe  best  paper  will  always  "get  there," 
whether  advertising  agents  quote  them  or 
not.  The  Poultry  Keeper  is  ten  years 
old,  yet  there  never  has  been  but  one  month 
in  its  whole  existence  that  its  receipts  did 
not  exceed  its  expenses. 

If  you  send  out  a  good  paper  you  will  get 
the  subscribers.  All  tbe  talk  and  boast 
that  can  be  made  will  not  make  a  man  sub- 
scribe to  a  worthless  paper. 

Our  advice  is  to  cease  the  circulation  con- 
troversy. Let  each  travel  his  own  road. 
We  will  venture  to  affirm  that  more  injury 
than  benefit  will  be  done  each  by  contro- 
versy. 

Always  divide  an  agent's  circulation  by 
from  two  to  ten,  and  it  will  hit  nearer  the 
mark.  Truthful  men  are  compelled  to  give 
false  circulations  in  order  to  keep  pace 
with  those  who  will  not  give  the  truth. 

For  a  system  of  extortion  commend  U3  to 
tbe  advertising  sharks.  Some  cf  them 
know  as  raucb  about  the  truth  as  Annanias 
and  it  is  to  their  interest  to  let  circulations 
appear  as  large  as  possible. 

Our  measure  of  a  paper  is  by  its  own 
yardstick.  We  do  not  understand  how 
papers  with  large  circulations  can  so 
lightly  value  their  advertising  space.  We 
value  a  paper  by  about  what  the  editor 
values  his  space.  Papers  with  huge  cir- 
culations cannot  afford  to  waste  their  space 
at  prices  which  hardly  pay  for  the  compo- 
sition. 

One  of  the  journals  mentioned  does  not 
like  the  privilege  of  sending  out  samples. 


With  60,000.000  people  to  draw  on  we  con- 
sider it  a  great  privilege.  If  one  inau  i? 
shut  off  it  will  not  benefit  the  others. 

If  all  the  poultry  papers  were  suppressed1, 
it  would  not  hurt  us.  It  would  not  add' 
1,000  to  our  circulation.  We  would  benefit 
no  other  paper  by  closing  out  Why— be- 
cause we  aim  to  give  more  than  the  value  - 
of  the  subscription,  and  because  we  believe 
a  great  many  persons  take  several  papers.. 

If  we  were  disposed  to  fear  other  jour- 
nals we  would  not  succeed  at  all.  We  pre-- 
fer  competition.  There  are  a  hundred 
readers  of  poultry  papers  where  there  wert 
twenty  of  them  ten  years  ago. 

A  new  paper  may  send  out  a  carload  of 
samples  for  the  first  two  or  three  months, 
and  boast  of  a  large  circulation,  but  it  will 
reach  a  time  when  something  must  be  com- 
ing iu,  and  then  they  can  count  their  bona 
fide  circulation — the  paidup  class — and  find 
that  it  still  has  lots  of  work  to  do  Further, 
no  one  believes  the  statements— even  il 
true — because  such  things  have  becom« 
monotonous. 

An  old  paper  that  is  afraid  of  a  new  one, 
or  is  envious  or  jealous,  and  attacks  it, 
simply  shows  its  weakness,  and  will  bav« 
the  heaviest  end  of  the  log  to  lift. 

Better  drop  the  subject,  and  then  quietly 
get  around  the  other  fellow  and  secur« 
more  than  he.  It  must  be  done  by  work. 
Talk  does  not  count  in  the  matter  at  all. 


VALUE  OF  CHARCOAL. 

Charcoal  is  one  of  the  best  disinfectants 
and  purifiers  of  the  animal  system  we  have 
or  at  least  that  we  know  of.  When  fowls 
are  afflicted  with  such  disease  as  roup  or 
any  other  putrid  affections,  charcoal  is  of 
great  service,  as  it  helps  greatly  to  purify 
the  digestive  organs  and  acts  as  a  stimulus 
by  purifying  the  blood  and  toning  up  the 
system  in  general.  It  does  not  need  to  be 
crushed  up  fine,  mixed  with  other  food  and 
and  thus  compel  them  to  eat  it,  but  all  that 
is  necessary  is  to  break  it  up  in  small 
pieces  convenient  for  them  to  swallow.  It 
is  without  a  doubt  a  great  benefit  to  them, 
and  even  healthy  fowls  are  benefitted,  for  it 
serves  to  keep  them  healthy  aud  they  will 
produce  nore  eggs  if  they  h  ive  plenty  of 
charcoal  of  easy  access.  The  cost  of  char- 
coal is  but  a  trifle,  even  when  bought,and  if 
you  burn  wood  in  your  stove  the  tine  ashes 
may  be  sifted  out  and  the  black  coals  saved 
out  aud  pounded  up  in  pieces  about  the 
size  of  a  grain  of  corn  and  placed  in  small 
piles  where  the  fowls  can  get  it  easily.  It 
is  especially  valuable  during  the  spring 
and  summer  months,  for  then  it  is  that  tbe 
blood  is  sluggish  and  needs  something  to 
purify  it,  and  it  is  from  this  reason  princi- 
pally that  most  of  tht  poultry  disease  come 
during  these  months.  Neither  the  trouble 
nor  the  expense  amounts  to  any  tiling  worth 
noticing  and  the  benefit  to  the  fowls  is  no 
trifle  I  can  assure  you.  Fowls  must  be 
cared  for,  and  cared  for  properly,  if  one 
wants  profit  and  enjoyment  from  them.— 
Poultry  Chum. 

FIRE  CLEANS  THE  NESTS. 

Every  time  you  clean  out  a  nest,  burn  tbe 
material  taken  therefrom,  and  do  not  be 
satisfied  with  simply  throwing  it  away. 
The  nest  is  the  harboring  place  of  vermin, 
and  even  in  winter  the  heat  imparted  to  the 
nests  by  the  bodies  of  the  hens  may  serve 
to  shield  lice  until  the  more  favorable  sea- 
son of  spring  arrives.  Change  the  material 
in  the  nest  box  at  least  twice  a  month,  and 
burn  up  every  vestige  of  that  which  is  re- 
moved. 

CROSSING  FOR  PULLETS.  . 

If  your  flock  is  mostly  of  Brahmas,  use 
a  Wyandotte  male  uutil  March  or  April, 
and  then  change  him  for  a  Leghorn,  if  yon 
expect  to  hatch  late  pullets.  If  your  henf 
are  L"ghorns,  use  a  Brahma  male,  but  do 
not  select  one  of  extra  large  size.  For  Ply- 
mouth Rock  and  Langshan  hens,  a  Wvan- 
dotte  male  is  suitable.  The  Barred  Ply. 
mouth  Rocks  and  Silver  Wyandotte* 
should  be  preferred  to  the  Whites. 


LIME  IN  THE  FOOD 

All  foods  contain  lime  and  the  lime  is  ra 
a  soluble  form.  It  is  needed  for  the  form»- 
tion  of  eggs,  being  just  as  essential  to  a 
productive  ben  as  are  air  and  wa:er.  There 
are  some  foods  rich  in  lime,  both  in  the  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  varieties.  Green  bono* 
can  be  digested  by  fowls,  and  clover,  which 
abounds  in  lime,  is  one  of  tbe  best  and  moat 
nutritious  of  green  foods.  Both  are  also 
rich  in  nitrogen.  With  preen  bones  and  ent 
clover  added  to  the  ration  the  hens  should 
provide  eggs  in  winter  as  well  as  in  sum- 
mer. 
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The  'Michigan  Fancier,  edited  by  the  en- 
ergetic Miller  Purvis,  throw-s  out  two  ex- 
cellent suggestions,  which  are  worth  repro* 
dueing.   It  says : 

I  have  an  old  tomato  can  and  a  paint 
brush,  and  once  every  week  give  the  roosts 
in  the  henhouse  a  good  painting  with  kero- 
iene ;  by  putting  it  on  with  the  paint  brush 
ft  goes  right  where  you  want  it,  and  the 
'kerosene  goes  twice  as  far,  saves  half.  The 
rfinest  thing  we  have  yet  discovered  for  as- 
-cistine  in  keeping  lice  out  of  the  nests  are 
those  little  round  moth  balls  you  can  buy 
at  any  drug  store.  They  are  made  of  cam- 
phor," tar  and  carbolic  acid,  and  the  odor  is 
very  uupleasant  for  lice.  Just  drop  three 
or  four  balls  in  each  nest  and  the  work  is 
done.  Twenty-five  cents  worth  will  last 
you  a  year,  and  will  pay  you  good  interest 
on  the  investment.    Try  it. 

By  having  the  old  can  and  a  brush  always 
handy  one  will  be  prompted  to  use  the  ker- 
osene often  instead  of  neglecting  it.  The 
little  "moth  balls"  will  do  just  as  is  stated. 
One  in  each  nest  will  bean  advantage. 
They  are  now  sold  in  all  drug  stores. 

The  Colorado  Poultry  Journal  has  a  cor- 
respondent who  get  off  the  following  bright 
Idea: 

There  is  a  fortune  in  store  for  the  person 
that  will  invent  a  brooder  that  will  run  it- 
self All  the  brooders  I  have  seen  have  to 
be  looked  after  and  cared  for.  What  we 
want  is  one  with  brains  enough  worked  into 
ft  somewhere  so  that  the  person  that  is  op- 
erating it  won't  need  to  have  any. 

It  was  terrible.  All  the  brooders  be  has 
•een  had  to  be  looked  after.  He  desires  one 
with  brains.  We  have  so  many  things  with 
no  brains  to  be  looked  after  that  it  makes 
ns  dizzy.  Even  flour  must  be  baked  into 
bread  by  cooks,  and  the  earth  seems  com- 
pelled to  go  around  the  sun.  What  we 
want  is  a  glass  egg  that  will  hatch  so  as  to 
dispense  with  hens. 

General  Wm.  Hamilton.of  the  N.  E.  Fan- 
cier, is  on  deck  again,and  this  time  his  head 
Is  level.  He  says: 

Advertising  agents  will  get  no  cut  rates 
•n  the  Fancier.  We  prefer  to  have  our 
business  direct  from  the  advertiser,  and  not 
through  the  medium  of  a  set  of  sharks  and 
■kins.  The  Keeper  has  taken  the  right 
stand,  and  we  heartily  endorse  its  position. 
After  our  present  contracts  expire  we  want 
no  more  from  them. 

William  is  tired  of  giving  reduced  rates 
and  a  "write-up"  to  those  who  keep  the 
principal  and  send  him  the  commissions. 

A  fowl  that  is  healthy  will  always  have 
*  red  comb,  and  the  color  is  a  deep  scarlet 
as  the  hens  and  pullets  begin  to  lay,  The 
eomb  becomes  reduced  in  size  and  lighter  in 
eolor  as  the  hen  reaches  the  end  of  her  lay- 
ing. If  a  hen  is  sick  the  comb  turns  pale  or 
flark.  If  you  notice  the  dark  comb  you  may 
know  that  something  is  seriously  the  mat- 
ter.— National  Fancier. 

When  the  comb  is  dark  it  indicates  that 
She  fowl  is  not  well,  but  whether  of  chol- 
ura,  roup  or  some  other  ailment  is  not 
3rnown.  When  describing  symptoms  it  is 
aot  necessary  to  say  "dark  comb,"  because 
aoch  would  necessarily  be  supposed. 

The  new  tariff  places  a.  duty  of  three 
cents  a  dozen  on  eggs  imported  from  foreign 
«mntries  and  exacts  two  cents  ner  pouud 
on  live  market  poultry,  three  cents  on 
Pressed.  What  is  most  needed  by  the  con- 
sumer of  eggs  is  protection  against  the 
<»rner  grocer  who  sells  a  dozen  "fresh 
ranch  eggs,"  six  of  which  are  in  various 
stages  of  rottenness  and  the  balance  unlit 
&>r  human  food.— Fancier's  Monthly. 

We  venture  to  affirm, however,  that  when 
i  man  is  known  to  sell  only  strictly  fresh 
sggs  he  will  get  something  more  than  the 
jrocer's  prices.  Quality  always  counts  on 
«ggs.  In  fact,  there  is  no  half-way  house 
with  eggs,  as  they  are  either  good  or  bad. 

It  is  most  surprising  and  altogether  de- 
plorable how  ignorant  and  totally  incom- 
petent the  editors  and  publishers  of  the  old 
poultry  papers  are;  how  woefully  thev 
tail  in  furnishing  their  readers  anything  of 
practical  use  or  benefit:  in  fact  what  use- 
less "cumberers  of  the  ground"  they  are— 
in  the  eyes  of  the  newly  fledged  editors  of 
ihe  No.  1-Vol.  1  papers,  of  which  6carce  a 
day  passes  without  bringing  a  new  one  to 
our  desk.  We  are  grizzled  and  bald- 
beaded,  and  will  be  able  to  bet  our  last 
summer's  straw  hat  that  we  thourjlit  we 
knew  more  thirty  years  ago  than  we  are 
twe  of  now.—  Poultry  World. 

Yes,  a  poultry  paper  is  born  and  dies 
every  month.   They  even  sometimes  start 


out  with  "Vol.  Ill,  No.  10,"  and  boast  of 
circulations  that  astonish  the  old  journals. 
Some  of  them  have  death  stamped  on  their 
faces,  and  live  just  loug  enough  to  give  ad- 
vertisers good  advice  on  how  to  advertise. 
Then  they  sell  out  to  some  other  paper, 
(that  is  beg  to  be  taken  free  of  charge)  and 
the  old  fellow  then  proceeds  to  make 
known  that  the  "Poultry  Scoopemup"  has 
just  bought  the  "Poultry  Bluffer"  with  its 
immense  circulation,  etc.  It  is  the  first 
time  that  we  knew  the  editor  of  the 
Monthly  was  "grizzled  and  bald-headed," 
however. 

Mr.  Theodore  Sternberg  seems  to  edit 
more  papers  than  any  other  man.  At  least 
he  is  filling  up  some  empty  spaces  for 
them.  Make  a  charge,  friend  Sternberg, 
"for  services  rendered." 

What—  has— become—  of  Dr.  Wroth  1  His 
song  seems  to  be  no  louger  heard  in  the 
land. 

Some  of  the  offers  for  advertising  space 
in  a  few  poultry  journals  are  so  low  that 
the  cost  per  line  for  composition  is  more 
than  the  price  of  the  line  for  advertising. 
But,  then,  advertisers  value  a  paper  at 
about  what  the  editor  does,  and— smiles. 

So  many  of  our  articles  are  stolen  that 
we  often  make  the  mistake  of  using  them 
and  crediting  them  to  the  thieves.  But 
we  give  credit. 

The  following  solid  logic  is  by  a  corres- 
pondent of  the  American  Fancier,  and  we 
can  endorse  what  he  says  about  hens  as 
compared  with  pullets : 

This  idea  of  disposing  of  hens  when  they 
are  one  or  two  years  old  is  all  bosh.  I 
have  a  Leghorn  hen  that  has  "watched  the 
dying  of  the  day"  for  five  years,  and  she 
can  still  outlay  nine-tenths  of  the  pullets 
on  my  place,  or  any  other  person's  place; 
yes,  and  she  can  go  into  the  show  room 
and  outscore  them.  She  can  change  her 
dress  and  get  ready  for  winter  and  business 
before  a  pullet  can  make  up  her  mind 
whether  she  will  wear  knickerbockers  or 
divided  skirts. 

We  had  a  hen  seven  years  old  that  layed 
more  eggs  during  the  time  she  was  reach- 
ing eight  years  than  all  the  others  we  had. 
As  Uncle  Mike  said:  "She  could  give  all 
the  pullets  six  times  and  a  chance  to  turn 
up  the  Jack  and  then  beat  them,"  what- 
ever that  means. 

Count  how  many  Fanciers  we  have 
mentioned  under  this  heading,  and  yet  it 
was  not  done  intentionally.  Why  cannot 
some  other  title  than  Fancier  be  adopted 
as  a  change,  so  as  to  prevent  them  from  be- 
ing mixed. 

Editor  Harber,  of  the  Fancier's  Monthly, 
is  also  horror-stricken  over  being  smoth- 
ered with  so  many  new  poultry  journals, 
and  says: 

New  poultry  journals  come  forth  each 
month  to  supply  a  want  long  unfelt  by 
anybody  but  their  projectors.  With  equal 
regularity  we  go  through  our  exchange 
list  erasing  the  addresses  of  defusct  poul- 
try monitors.  The  latest  one  at  hand  with 
the  customary  advance  appeal  to  advertis- 
ers for  support,  before  a  copy  of  the  jour- 
nal has  been  printed,  is  "Poultry  Progress ; 
a  journal  of  Poultry  Civilization" — which 
sounds  well,  even  if  it  doesn't  mean  much. 
It  has  our  best  wishes  for  all  the  success 
it  deserves,  and  the  majority  of  poultry 
journals  deserve  a  good  deal  more  than 
they  get. 

The  editor  of  the  new  journal  was  wise 
enough  to  adopt  a  name  differing  from 
other  journals.  "A  Journal  of  Poultry 
Civilization"  Ls  a  pretty  hard  fling  at  the 
old  papers,  however.  Fortunately  we  are 
leftin  doubt  whether  it  is  to  civilize  the 
birds  or  the  editors.  Some  editors  not  far 
from  Dayton,  Atlanta,  and  Danielsonvule 
might  take  a  hint. 


TO  SET  A  HEN. 

When  she  goes  on  the  nest  and  seems  de- 
termined to  remain,  do  not  leave  her  where 
the  other  hens  can  annoy  her,  but  remove 
her  to  some  secluded  location  where  she 
can  be  quiet  and  undisturbed.  Bemove  her 
at  night,  talcing  the  nest  with  her,  if  it  is 
movable,and  give  her  two  or  three  porcelain 
eggs,  keeping  her  on  the  nsst  by  closing  the 
entrance  for  twenty-four  hours.  Then  feed 
and  water  her,  give  her  ten  eggs  to  cover, 
if  the  weather  is  cold,  and  do  not  go  near 
her  except  to  feed  her.  Keep  water  and  a 
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WHAT  TO  DO  FOR  ROUP. 

We  are  getting  lots  of  letters  about  roup. 
Readers  do  not  wish  to  use  the  hatchet  if 
they  can  help  it.  and  especially  if  one  has  a 
large  number.  We  will  attempt  to  give  a 
remedy,  and  present  the  following  letter 
from  a  subscriber  at  Middletown,  New 
York,  in  order  to  give  our  readers  some 
idea  of  the  symptoms.   He  says: 

Is  it  known  at  exactly  what  stage  of 
roup  the  disease  becomes  contagious  ?  I 
have  thirty  flocks  of  fpwls  and  pullets,  and 
all  the  flocks  of  pullets,  and  some  of  the 
fowls,  are  affected  more  or  less.  It  is  evi- 
dently the  remit  of  contagion,  as  I  have 
since  discovered  that  some  of  the  hens 
which  hatched  and  brooded  the  chicks  last 
spring  had  roup  at  the  time. 

They  are  well  housed  in  flocks  of  forty 
each,  in  buildings  10x13  ft.,  tight  roof  anil 
floor,  eight  feet  high  in  front  and  five  feet 
high  in  rear.  The  only  ventilation  is  from 
a  window  on  the  south  side,  which  permits 
of  no  draft  on  the  back  side  where  the 
perches  are  located. 

The  symptoms  are  a  discharge  of  watery 
looking  substance  from  the  nostrils,  which 
is  of  the  consistency,  in  most  cases, of  thin 
syrup.  In  many  cases  it  is  not  apparent 
until  you  squeeze  the  nostril.  Their  heads 
and  eyes  have  never  been  swollen  enough 
to  be  noticeable.  Appetites  are  good,  but 
combs  and  heads  are  not  as  red  as  they 
should  be  at  this  age.  A  few  cases  havo 
shown  swollen  eyes  or  heads,  but  these  I 
remove  as  fast  as  I  can  detect  them. 

They  usually  have  free  range  during  the 
day,  on  dry  pasture  fields,  about  100  hens 
to  the  acre.  I  am  keeping  them  confined 
twice  a  week  until  they  are  thirsty,  and 
then  give  a  basin  of  water,  pouring  kero- 
sene on  top  of  the  water.  I  saw  that  rec- 
ommended in  "Poultry  Keeper  Special,  No. 
2."  They  grease  their  noses  and  swallow 
some  of  the  kerosene. 

It  is  now  two  weeks  since  I  discovered 
the  symptoms,  and  I  think  they  are  im- 
proving, and  probably  most  of  them  will 
recover  with  good  care  and  nourishing  food. 
The  discharge  from  their  nostrels,  in  most 
cases,  has  a  disagreeable  odor.  What  I 
wish  to  learn  is  whether  it  is  considered 
contagious  in  this  stage  before  the  head  or 
eyes  begin  to  swell. 

I  have  some  more  buildings  completed, 
which  I  intended  to  stock  with  purchased 
pullets.  They  are  at  least  ten  rods  distant 
from  any  of  the  other  houses,  and  they 
would  not  eat  or  roost  together  but  would 
mingle  a  little  during  the  day  out  in  the 
fields. 

Do  you  consider  there  ls  danger  of  its 
communicating  to  the  new  stock  under 
those  circumstances  ? 

The  disease  is  undoubtedly  roup.  The 
disagreeable  odor  is  a  sure  sign,  and  means 
contagion.  Discharge  from  the  nostrils, 
swelled  heads,  lumps  near  the  eyes,  and 
difficulty  in  getting  rid  of  it,  will  give  evi- 
dence of  its  character. 

It  is  scrofulous,  (or  rather  tuberculous), 
and  may  attack  the  throat,  lungs,  head,  or 
any  portion  of  the  body.  It  nearly  always 
attacks  little  chicks  in  the  bowels,  causing 
what  may  be  termed  consumption  of  the 
bowels. 

It  may  be  readily  noticed  that  such  a  dis- 
ease is  in  many  cases  incurable.  If  it  is 
important  to  sit  by  a  sick  person  and  give 
medicine  every  hour,  how  much  more  diffi- 
cult is  it  to  give  medicine  to  hundreds  of 
birds. 

If  a  bird  goes  on  ground  that  has  been  oc- 
cupied by  a  roupy  flock,  even  months  after, 
there  is  liability  of  the  disease.  The  writer 
above  shows  that  chicks  hatched  by  hens 
that  had  the  roup,  aud  got  well,  show  the 
effects.  Mild  forms  of  roup  are  curable. 
Bemove  all  sick  birds  from  the  others.  Do 
not  allow  well  birds  to  be  on  the  same 
range  with  diseased  ones. 

The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  get  some  stone 
lime  and  let  it  air  slake  until  fine.  It  will 
do  so  quickly  if  in  a  damp  place.  Mix  a 
g'.ll  of  spirits  turpentine  with  each  peck  of 
slaked  lime,  and  mix  it  intimately.  Scatter 
this  freely  everywhere,  on  the  floor,  walls 
under  the  roost,  and  on  the  yards.  Do  this 
twice  a  week  if  necessary,  clearing  up  the 
house  each  time.  If  leaves  are  used  on  the 
floor  dust  lime  over  them  also. 

If  not  too  laborious  inject  two  drops  of  a 
mixture  of  one  part  spirits  turpentine  and 
ten  parts  kerosene  in  each  nostril,  aud  rub 
some  on  the  face,  comb,  wattles  and  head 
with  the  finger.    Use  only  a  little. 

In  the  drinking  water,  to  each  quart,  add 
a  tablespoonful  of  peroxide  of  hydrogen, 
for  three  or  four  days.  Theu  try  twenty 
grains  of  permangenate  of  potash.  After  a 
few  days  try  a  teaspoonful  of  carbolic  acid. 
Experiment  with  these  in  three  different 
houses  at  the  same  time,  using  a  mixture 
in  each. 

Twice  a  week  burn  two  pounds  of  sul- 
phurise plenty  of  it)  in  the  poultry  house, 
burning  the  sulphur  on  a  red  hot  iron  of 


some  kind.such  as  an  old  frying  pan, and  bi 
sure  to  have  the  house  full  of  dense  fumes 
first  driving  the  fowls  out.  Keep  th« 
house  tightly  closed  for  an  hour. 

Burn  a  little  sulphur  in  the  poultrj 
house  when  the  hens  are  on  the  roost,  bul 
be  careful  not  to  suffocate  them.  It  will 
clear  out  their  nostrils. 

A  hen  that  has  had  roup  will  never  again 
be  worth  her  room,  and  her  offspring  will 
inherit  the  disease.  The  most  thorough 
disinfection  is  necessary. 

An  excellent  disinfect  is  one  pound  cop- 
peras and  one  pound  blue  vitrol  dissolved 
in  ten  gallons  of  boiling  water,  sprayed  oi 
sprinkled  everywhere. 

If  dissolved  in  two  gallons  of  water,  and 
a  gill  of  sulphuric  acid,  the  copperas  and 
blue  vitriol  may  be  used  in  the  drinking 
wa^er,  a  teaspoonful  to  a  quart  of  water. 
Your  druggist  can  make  you  a  gallon  jug 
full    It  will  be  cheap. 

The  difficulty  is  in  the  labor  of  handling 
large  numbers  of  fowls. 

HOW  TO  DRESS  AND  SHIP  POULTRY. 

The  Sprague  Commission  House,  118 
South  Water  street,  Chicago,  111.,  give  the 
following  directions  for  dressing  and  ship- 
ping poultry  at  this  season: 

In  the  first  place,  poultry  should  be  kept 
without  food  twenty-four  hours ;  full 
crops  injure  the  appearance  and  are  liable 
to  sour,  aud,  when  this  does  occur,  Corres- 
pondingly lower  prices  must  be  accepted 
than  obtainable  for  choice  stock.  Never 
kill  poultry  by  wringing  the  neck. 

To  Dress  Chickens.— Kill  by  bleeding 
in  the  mouth  or  opening  the  veins  of  the 
neck ;  hang  by  the  feet  until  properly  bled. 
Leave  head  aud  feet  on  and  do  not  remove 
intestines  or  crop.  Scalded  chickens  sell 
best  to  home  tiade  and  dry  picked  best  to 
shippers,  so  that  either  manner  of  dressing 
will  do,  if  properly  executed.  For  scalcU 
ing  chickens,  the  water  should  be  as  near 
the  boiling  point  as  possible,  without  boil- 
ing: pick  the  legs  dry  before  scalding;  hold 
by  the  head  and  legs  and  immerse  and  lift 
up  and  down  three  times ;  if  the  head  is 
immersed  it  turns  the  color  of  the  comb 
and  gives  the  eyes  a  shrunken  appearance, 
making  buyers  think  the  fowl  has  been 
sick ;  the  feathers  and  pin  feathers  should 
then  be  removed  immediately,  very  cleanly, 
and  without  breaking  the  skin ;  then 
"plump"  by  dipping  ten  seconds  in  water, 
nearly  or  quite  boiling  hot,  and  then  im- 
mediately into  cold  water ;  hang  in  a  cool 
place  until  the  animal  heat  is  entirely  out. 
To  dry-pick  chickens  properly  the  work 
should  be  done  while  the  chickens  are 
bleeding ;  do  not  wait  and  let  the  bodies 
get  cold.  Dry  picking  is  much  more  easily 
done  while  the  bodies  are  warm.  Be  care- 
ful and  do  not  break  and  tear  the  skin. 

To  Dress  Turkeys.— Observe  the  same 
instructions  as  given  for  preparing  chick- 
ens, but  always  dry-pick.  Dressed  turkeys 
when  dry  picked  always  sell  best  and  com- 
mand better  prices  than  scalded  lots,  as  the 
appearance  is  brighter  and  more  attractive. 
Endeavor  to  market  all  old  and  heavy  gob- 
blers before  January  1st,  as  after  the  holi- 
days the  demand  is  for  small,  round,  fat 
hen  turkeys  only,  old  'Toms'  being  sold  at  a 
discount  to  canners. 

Ducks  and  Geese  should  be  scalded 
in  the  same  temperature  of  water  as  for 
other  kinds  of  poultry,  but  it  requires  more 
time  for  the  water  to  penetrate  aud  loosen 
the  feathers.  Some  parties  advise,  after 
scalding,  to  wrap  them  m  a  blanket  for  the 
purpose  of  steaming,  but  they  must  not  be 
left  in  this  condition  long  enough  to  cook 
the  flesh.  Do  not  uudertake  to  dry-pick 
geese  or  ducks  just  before  killing  for  the 
purpose  of  saving  the  feathers,  as  it  causes 
the  skin  to  become  very  inflamed,  and  is  a 
great  injury  to  the  sale.  Do  not  pick  the 
feathers  off  the  head;  leave  the  feathers  on 
for  two  or  three  inches  on  the  neck.  Do 
not  singe  the  bodies  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
moving any  down  or  hair,  as  the  heat  from 
the  flame  will  give  them  an  oily  and  un- 
sightly appearance.  After  they  are  picked 
clean  they  should  be  held  in  scalding  water 
about  ten  seconds,  for  the  purpose  of 
plumping,  aud  then  rinsed  off  in  clean  cold 
water.  Fat,  heavy  stock  is  always  pre- 
ferred. 

Before  packing  and  shipping,  poultry 
should  be  thoroughly  dry  and  cold,  but  not 
frozen;  the  animal  heat  should  be  entirely 
out  of  the  body.  Pack  in  boxes  or  barrels, 
boxes  holding  100  to  200  pounds  are  pre- 
ferable, and  pack  snugly;  straighten  out 
the  body  and  legs  so  that  they  will  not  ar- 
rive very  much  bent  and  twisted  out  of 
sb  ipe;  fill  the  packages  as  full  as  possible, 
to  prevent  moving  about  on  the  way ;  bar- 
rels answer  better  for  chickens  and  ducks 
than  for  turkeys  or  geese;  when  conven- 
ient, avoid  putting  more  than  one  kind  in  a 
package;  mark  kind  aud  weight  of  each  de- 
scription on  the  package,  and  mark  ship- 
ping directions  plainly  on  the  cover. 

By  reading  the  above  carefully,  and  fol- 
lowing directions,  better  prices  can  be  ob- 
tained. The  Sprague  Commission  House  is 
perhaps  the  leading  one  in  Chicago  which 
makes  a  specialty  of  handling  poultry  and 
eggs,  and  we  regard  any  advice  from  them 
as  very  valuable. 


THE  POULTRY  KEEPER. 


STRAIGHT  TALK— GOOD  HATCHES. 

"8CBSCRIBER,"  EAST  PALATKA,  FLA. 

1  have  often  been  on  the  point  of  writ- 
ing to  your  paper,  for,  like  Mr.  I.  G.  Baird, 
in  your  last  issue,  I  have  been  sick,  awfully 
sick,  at  the  articles  of  some  of  your  writers 
i>ut  I  do  not  want  to  get  started  in  a  con- 
troverysy  with  anyone,  so  I've  kept  still ; 
but  there's  no  use,  I  want  to  unload,  as 
there  is  an  article  in  this  issue  that  makes 
me  sore.  But  please  don't  publish  my 
name,  and  you  need  not  publish  my  letter, 
as  I  only  want  to  ask  for  some  information, 
besides  giving  Bro.  Jacobs  a  pointer. 

A  few  years  ago  I  built  a  Poultry  Keeper 
incubator,  exactly  to  directions  you  fur- 
nished, and  since  then  I've  been  reading  its 
praises  in  most  every  issue,  and  no  one 
seems  to  have  found  out  its  faults.  Last 
year  I  built  another  and  will  give  you  the 
improvements  I  made  on  it  free.  The  first 
fault  I  found  was  in  your  incubator  only 
having  one  pipe  to  pour  hot  water  in  and 
no  pipe  for  vent.  On  my  second  one  I  put 
a  quarter-inch  pipe,  to  let  the  air  out  as  I 
poured  the  hot  water  in,  and  it's  a  big  im- 
provement, for  if  everybody  else  has  made 
half  as  many  exclamations  of  "blast  the 
incubator,"  or  "blast  Bro.  Jacobs,"  as  I  did 
when  the  boiling  water  would  squirt  up  in 
my  face,  then  Bro.  Jacobs  will  never  reach 
perfection.  The  next  improvement  I  made 
was  in  the  drawer.  The  drawer,  as  made 
by  your  directions,  was  too  small  to  hold 
the  eggs  and  chicks  out  of  a  good  hatch. 
The  first  hatch  I  made  I  got  ninety-four 
chicks  out  of  10G  eggs,  but  in  pulling  out 
the  drawer  with  the  chicks  it  was  impos- 
sible to  open  or  shut  it  without  cutting  the 
heads  off  of  some  of  them  with  the  back  of 
the  drawer.  I  then  took  the  linen  out  of 
the  drawer  and  made  new  slats  in  it,  tri- 
angle shape,  In  these  you  can  turn  the 
«ggs  easier  and  the  chickens  drop  through 
as  fast  as  hatched.  I  have  also  done  away 
with  the  sand  drawer  and  put  in  a  drawer 
the  full  size  of  the  space  below  the  egg 
drawer,  with  two  holes  in  it  to  fit  exactly 
over  the  ventilator  boles  of  the  incubator. 
These  two  holes  I  covered  with  wire 
screen.  I  now  do  not  ask  for  a  better  in- 
cubator to  hatch  in.  I  use  no  moisture 
•until  the  eighteenth  or  nineteenth  day, 
when  I  put  into  the  egg  drawer  a  small 
■piece  of  wet  sponge  audi  do  not  believe 
that  even  this  is  necessary  in  this  climate. 
You  can  see  by  the  above  that  I  can  hatch 
chickens  all  right  and  I  ought  to  stop  here, 
but  tney  have  to  be  raised.  Ah  !  there's 
the  rub.  I  believe  it's  almost  as  easy  to 
find  a  needle  in  a  hay  stack  as  to  raise  a 
chicken  in  Florida.  I've  been  from  one  end 
•of  the  United  States  to  the  other  and  spent 
some  time  in  other  countries,  but  Florida, 
I  believe,  is  the  hardest  place  to  raise  a 
■chicken  in  the  world. 

I  write  this  because  only  last  week  I  eaw 
inthe  paper  that  two  boys,  fifteen  years 
old,  ran  away  from  their  parents  in  New 
York  to  come  to  Florida  to  get  rich  rais- 
ing chickens.  Why  papers  tell  such  in- 
fernal falsehoods  about  Florida  I  don't 
know.  Even  your  paper  had  an  article  a 
couple  of  years  ago  from  somebody  living 
a  little  ways  south  of  me,  stating  that  eggs 
were  seventy-five  cents  a  dozen  and  chick- 
ens could  be  raised  out  doors  at  the  same 
time.  I  was  then  selling  the  best  and 
freshest  eggs  in  Palatka  for  twenty-five 
cents.  Anybody  saying  that  it  is  easy  to 
raise  chickens  in  Florida  either  has  land, 
chickens  or  eggs  for  sale.  Why,  if  a  small 
chicken  gets  wet  once  here  you  may  as 
well  bury  it.  I've  been  here  long  enough 
to  know  that  there  is  no  use  in  doctoring  a 
chick  here.  When  any  of  mine  show  the 
least  sign  of  drooping  or  being  sick,  I  use 
one  remedy  fir  all  sickness— a  sharp 
hatchet  to  cut  his  head  off  aud  then  bury  it 
deep — that  is  tUe  shortest  way.  There  is 
something  here  that  they  lack ;  they  get 
pleutv  of  green  stuff  the  vear  round,  but 
they  don't  get  the  worms,  bugs,  etc.,  that 
they  do  North.  They  are  not  hardy  here. 
As  to  prices,  we  don't  get  what  you  hear 
or  would  think.  All  the  large  hotels  have 
their  poultry  laid  down  here  for  twelve  to 
fifteen  cwuts  per  pound  and  will  give  but 
little  more  for  what  is  raised  here. 

But  all  this  is  not  what  I  started  to  write 
about.  I  want  to  set  a  little  more  inform- 
ation on  the  article  "To  Prevent  Flying^ 
Over  Fences"  in  your  September  issue.  I 
have  tried  every  way  I  ever  saw  mentioned 
-without  success,  aud  I  ask  a  little  more 
lisrht  on  the  plan  mentioned.  It  says: 
"Place  three-quarter  iuch  wire  nails,  "six 
inches  apart,  along  the  fence."  What  kind 
of  a  fence  do  you  mean,  and  if  a  wire  fence 
how  do  you  fasten  your  nails  and  where 
do  you  fasten  them?  1  suppose  ontop,  but 
you  might  make  it  clearer.  I  have 
already  put  a  strand  of  barbed  wire, 
six  inches  above  my  netting,  according  to 
some  one's  direction  who  said  the  chickens 
would  tly  against  it  a  few  times  and  then 
give  it  up.  Mine  did  not  give  it  up,  but 
after  a  few  times  they  Just  flew  over  it  aud 
some  flew  on  it  to  stop  to  crow.  Then  I 
put  another  barbed  wire  strand  six  inches 
above  that  one  with  the  same  results. 
The  man  that  will  get  up  a  fence  thai  my 
chickens  wont  fly  over  will  be  a  public 
benefactor.  Please  to  publish  full  direc- 
tions of  the  method,  something  clear.  Do 
not  publish  this  with  my  name,  as  I  am  not 
ready  to  go  to  war  with  the  Florida  real 
estate  agents,  but  just  publish  how  to  pre- 
vent flying  over  fences  a  little  plainer,  and 
oblige  "an  old  subscriber. 

[Wc  only  know  what  was  sent  by  the 
writer.  We  suppose  he  meant  that  wire 
aails  should  be  driven  into  a  strip  of  wood 


on  top  of  the  fence.  If  barbed  wire  will 
not  cure  your  chicks  we  suggest  that  you 
change  them  for  Light  Brahmas.  The  im- 
proved plans  of  incubator  are  better  than 
those  you  have,  though  your  hatches  were 
excellent.  We  prefer  to  publish  all  of 
your  letter.  This  is  everybody's  paper.— 
Ed.]   ^  

SAVE  THE  PIECES. 

All  the  broken  crockery,  old  china,  glass 
or  bones  should  be  saved  and  pounded  up 
for  the  fowls.  They  prefer  sharp  pieces, 
and  will  be  greatly  benefited  by  them.  Dur- 
ing the  time  when  the  ground  is  covered 
with  snow  the  supply  of  hard,  sharp  grit  is 
as  important  as  the  food  itself,  as  the  hens 
have  no  teeth  and  are  compelled  to  resort 
to  the  use  of  any  kind  of  available  material 
that  serves  the  purpose  of  grit. 


ABOUT  RAISING  POULTRY. 

The  record  of  the  broiler  business  in  this 
country,  both  East  and  West,  has  been  a 
failure;  men  go  into  it  with  great  expecta- 
tions that  are  seldom  realized,  and  in  a  few 
months  are  out  of  it  with  less  money  than 
than  they  had  when  they  started,  and  with- 
out the  consoling  thought,  which  failure  in 
other  lines  of  business  usually  brings,  that 
they  have  learned  something  by  experience. 
A  man  can,  as  a  rule,  see  where  he  missed 
it  there,  but  in  the  broiler,  as  he  looks  back, 
he  cannot  tell  why  he  did  not  succeed.  All 
things  seemed  favorable,  perhaps,  and  yet 
the  chickens  would  not  grow,  and  died 
without  any  apparent  reason.  The  fact  is 
that  many  a  man  who  has  gone  into  the 
chicken  raising,  confident  and  certain  that 
it  is  easy — that  money  and  chickens  come 
without  an  effort,  and  that  no  previous 
knowledge  or  training  is  necessary — soon 
finds  (and  the  sooner  the  better  for  him) 
this  to  be  a  great  mistake.  Instead  of  being 
a  simple  thing,  the  raising  of  poultry,  even 
when  not  raising  show  birds,  is  an  occupa- 
tion requiring  superior  judgment,  fore- 
thought, care,  and  a  great  deal  more  capi- 
tal than  is  generally  supposed.  The  suc- 
cessful chicken  man  is  not  given  half  the 
credit  that  he  deserves. 

I  believe  that  among  the  many  who  have 
failed,  if  more  thought  and  attention  had 
been  given  to  construction  of  quarters  for 
the  young  stock,  their  record  would  have 
been  different,  and,  as  I  have  experimented 
somewhat  myself,  I  wish  to  offer  some  sug- 
gestions which  I  thoroughly  believe  in. 

I  put  the  proper  construction  of  a  brood- 
ing house  first  in  importance;  attention  to 
details  second ;  quality  aud  quantity  of 
feed  third;  variety  best  suited  to  the 
bi oiler  business  fourth;  and  heat  last,  as  of 
little  or  no  importance. 

In  the  construction  of  a  brooder  the 
prime  necessity  is  light,  good,  bright  sun- 
light, and  lots  of  it,  in  every  corner  aud 
crook  of  the  house. 

I  had  for  some  years  a  60x16  foot  brooder 
divided  up  into  five  foot  pens  and  a  win- 
dow in  each  pen  three  feet  wide  and  ex- 
tending from  the  floor  to  the  ceiling  on  the 
south  side.  I  got  what  every  one  who  saw 
it  thought  was  a  very  good  light.  I  for 
some  time  was  of  that  opinion  myself.  It 
was  much  lighter  than  the  ordinary  mod- 
ern dwelling  house,  had  good  ventilation 
from  two  chimneys  which  extend  from  the 
floor  through  the  roof.  There  was  never 
any  odor  to  speak  of ;  in  fact  was  so  cleau 
and  airy  that  1  had  my  man  sleep  in  one 
end  during  the  coldest  weather  in  winter. 
Notwithstanding  I  was  continually  troubled 
with  weak  legs,  unusual  growth  of  wing 
feathers,  and  a  retarding  of  the  growth  of 
the  chicks  ;  they  would  go  on  in  splendid 
condition  for  about  three  weeks,  with  very 
few  dying,  and  then  would  seem  to  stag- 
nate, lose  their  appetite,  and  refuse  to  in- 
crease in  size  and  weight ;  or  if  they  did 
grow  at  all,  it  was  so  very  slowly  that 
they  were  raised  at.  a  loss,  for  they  never 
could  be  got  fat,  and  in  that  prime  condi- 
tion which  the  broiler  market  demands.  I 
had  upon  the  same  place  a  small  green- 
house built  in  the  u>ual  manner  of  green- 
house construction,  with  windows  for  ven- 
tilation running  the  whole  length  of  the 
roof  on  both  sides  of  the  ridgepole,  and 
open  almost  every  afternoon  all  winter. 
Having  this  greenhouse,  which  we  used  to 
raise  lettuce  and  other  green  6tuff  for  the 
young  chicks,  it  occurred  to  me  to  fit  up  a 
ibrooder  in  one  end  thereof,  which  I  did, 


and  at  the  next  hatch  1  put  fifty  chickens 
in  the  greenhouse  brooder,  and  fifty  in  the 
brooding  house.  These  chickens  were  all 
of  a  kind  from  the  same  old  birds,  and  in 
every  way  the  chickens  in  the  brooder  and 
in  the  greenhouse  started  out  under 
parallel  conditions;  both  greenhouse  and 
brooder  had  clean  gravel  floors.  At  the  end 
of  one  month  I  had  in  the  greenhouse  forty- 
nine  chicks,  and  in  the  breeding  house 
thirty-seven.  They  were  nearly  alike  in 
size  and  weight,but  the  beaks  of  the  brooder 
chicks  were  soft  and  pliable,  with  very 
little  color.  At  the  end  of  two  months 
there  were  still  forty-nine  chicks  in  the 
greenhouse  and  only  twenty  in  the  brooder. 
The  greenhouse  chicks  were  fully  half  asain 
as  large  as>  the  brooder  chickens,  and  as 
healthy  and  strong  as  if  raised  out  of  doors 
in  June.  The  brooder  chickens  had  gained 
but  little  in  weight  in  the  last  month. 
Over  half  had  died  and  a  portion  of  those 
left  bad  weak  legs  and  could  hardly  walk. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  third  month  I 
had  sold  all  the  greenhouse  chickens,  still 
forty-nine  in  number,  at  $1.25  a  pair.  There 
were  only  eighteen  brooder  chicks  left,  and 
upon  the  day  that  I  sold  the  forty-nine 
greenhouse  chicks  I  looked  them  over  to 
see  if  any  were  salable  and  picked  out 
three  that  I  thought  might  go  in  with  the 
forty-nine.  All  the  while  these  chickens 
were  in  the  green-house  the  floor,  which 
was  of  dirt,  was  wet  down  with  the  hose 
every  morning,  the  plauts  sprinkled,  and 
in  fact  everything  left  dripping,  while  in 
the  brooder  everything  was  perfectly  dry 
aud  the  chicks  rolled  in  the  dust  whenever 
they  wished.  Both  of  the  above  lots  of 
chickens  were  kept  at  the  same  tempera- 
ture, with  the  same  kind  of  feed,  and  in  the 
same  sort  of  brooder ;  and  I  am  well  con- 
vinced that  the  great  difference  in  the  result 
was  entirely  due  to  the  air  and  light.  This 
was  not  the  only  test,  for  during  the  past 
two  years  I  have  kept  chicks  in  the  green- 
house constantly  and  with  success. 

As  a  good  test,  I  would  recommend  that 
after  a  brooder  was  built,  sow  lettuce  or 
some  other  seed  upon  the  floor,  if  a  dirt 
floor,  in  the  floor  itself;  if  of  wood,  in  boxes 
or  flats,  and  place  them  upon  the  floor;  if 
they  grow  strong  and  healthy  and  make 
edible  plants,  your  conditions  of  light  and 
ventilation  are  correct.  If  they  spindle 
and  draw,  are  without  a  good,healthy  color, 
I  should  consider  it  folly  to  try  and  raise 
chickens  in  such  a  house. 

I  know  broilers  can  be  raised  in  this  or 
any  climate,  and  raised  at  a  profit.  The 
market  is  always  fairly  good;  people  will 
take  fresh  broilers  whenever  they  can  get 
them,  in  preference  to  the  cold-storage 
birds,  and  the  class  of  trade  that  demands 
them  is  willing  and  can  afford  to  pay  the 
raiser  a  good  profit. 

Study  the  situation  and  surround  the 
bird  with  the  same  conditions  that  he  gets 
in  June,  aud  you  are  all  right. — J.  H. 
Prior,  in  Poultry  Herald. 


WEEKLY  POULTRY  PAPERS. 

A  weekly  poultry  paper  is  of  immense 
advantage  to  those  who  desire  show  re- 
ports aud  the  latest  news,  and  we  believe 
there  is  a  wide  field  for  them.  For  our 
part  we  publish  a  paper  devoted  to  poultry 
— not  pet  stock  or  fancy  fowls.  We  advo- 
cate pure  breeds  of  poultry — for  practical 
purposes — not  naked-neck  curiosities,  friz- 
zles or  boy's  playthings.  We  do  not  waste 
our  space  with  show  awards,  and  thus  send 
trade  away  from  our  advertisers  to  those 
who  are  not  interested  in  us.  We  can  fur- 
nish two  weekly  papers  with  this,  one  for 
$1.25,  the  American  Fancier.and  the  other, 
the  American  Stockkeeper,  for  $1.00.  Try 
them. 


MCFETRIDGE'S  BOOK  ON  POULTRY. 

Mr.  McFetridge,  in  this  book,  tells  about 
the  temperature  for  hatching;  moisture; 
ventilation;  how  to  trim  the  lamp;  time 
card  for  incubators  ;  brooding  small  chicks  ; 
food  and  care  of  ducks  for  breeders ;  feed- 
ing hens  for  hatching  eggs  ;  eggs  for  hatch- 
ing; how  to  feed  little  chicks  ;  how  to  feed 
young  ducks;  how  to  dress  ducks  for 
market;  how  to  dress  young  chickens  ;  the 
incubator  house  ;  brooder  house ;  celery  for 
feeding  ducks  ;  short  notes  ;  economy  ;  sani- 
tary conditions  and  medicines.  Price,  fifty 
cents  per  copy,  for  sale  by  us. 


Look  at  this  for  a  dollar— Poultry 
Keeper,  Southern  Fancier,  and  "Poultry 
Queries  and  Answers," — all  three  one  year, 
for  $1.00.  The  two  latter  papers  are  pub- 
lished at  Atlanta,  Ga.  You  will  get  a  large 
value  for  a  dollar,  and  we  will  take  thos* 
(so-called)  silver  dollars  that  have  less  than 
65  cents  worth  of  silver  in  them.  Any  kind 
of  money  that  the  tax  collector  will  take  is 
good  enough  for  us. 


SHIP  YOUR 

POULTRY  &  EGGS 

TO 

SPRAGUE  COMMISSION  CO. 

CHICAGO. 

Reference,  P.  H.  JACOBS. 


I Game,  B.  and  W.  Plymouth  Rocks,  Buff  Leg- 
•  horu,  f  1.00  eacli .     \V .  H.  Clement,  Mt.  V\  olf,  P». 


Choice  W.  Cochs.  ,MIns.,  P.  Rks .  Wyaus.,  Lans., 
Legs. ,$1.00  up.    S.  L.  HIBBEKD.  Lima,  Pa. 


ForSale.-S  C.  Br.  Legs.,  B.  Plymouth  Rks.  and 
B.  Turkeys.    Ad.  F.  .v  .Homanu,  Effingham,  111. 


One  breed  only,  W.  P.  Rooks.  No  chance  for  mix- 
ing. Write  lor  prices.  A.Whited,  liallston,  N  .Y. 


15arred  P.  Rocks,  P.  Ducks  and  B.  Turkeys.  Fin* 
_>  quality.  Prices  low. C  &  A. Mills,  Mt  Palatine.  1U. 


Cut  clover  in  sacks.    Best  thing  to  make  hens  lay. 
J.  U.  o,UIRIX,  Tioga  Centre,  N.  Y. 


POCI.TRV  CUTS  and  raponizing  Instruments. 
Send  for  cata.  J.  E.  TEAL,  ludiauopoliB,  Ind. 


Pure  Bred  I.  Games,  B  P.Rocks.S.S.  P.  Hamburg! 
B.  Legs,  for  sale.  C.C.Fulton,  Stewartstowu,  Fa. 


SC.  WHITE  LK«  IKHtVS.  Stock  of  Knapp'a 
•  strain.    L.  A.  jo.M.VN,  Uammouton,  N  .  J. 


Stock  for  sale,  B.  P.  Rocks,  P.  Coch.,  Lt.  Brahmas, 
I.  Gaines, Toul.  G'se.  James  Leonard, Canton, O. 


Imported  Il'iudans,  Barred  aud  White  Ply.  Rocks, 
Lt.  Brahmas.  G.  £.  Chalfant,  Hammonton,  N  .  J. 


White  and  Black  Minorca  Cockerels.  SI  each. 
Good  stock.   S.  a.  SHAW,  Winthrop,  N.  Y. 


BP.  Rocks,  Brown  Legs.  Old  and  young  stock 
•  for  sale.  Grigg,  s  Ex.  Agt.,Mt.  Juliet,  Tens. 


New  M.  W.  Turkeys  and  P.  Ducks  for  sale. 
MRS.  P.  L.  REITZ,  Pansy,  Jeff  Co.,  Pa. 


Bargains.— 100  young  Mammoth  Pekln  Ducks  for 
sale,  at  $1.50  each.    Eggs  came  for  Rankin. 

M.  A.  SICiLE,  Unp,  Pa. 


White  Holland  Turkeys  are  stronger  and  more 
hardy  when  little  and  easier  to  raise  I  ban  other 
kinds.  Cir.  free.  Stanley  Williams,  Kennedy,  N.  V. 


Dark  BrahirAs.    Fine  breeding  stock  for  sale. 
Rates  reasonable.  Half  grown  chicks  at  half 
price        C.  V.  W  ELTON,  Moorefiekl,  WestVa. 


Tl/^TTTJ  and  canker  speedily  cured.  Dr.  Ons- 
A \,\J  KJ  XT  ley's  sure  cure  for  roup  sold  under 
fullguarant«;e,50c.  &  $1  by  express.  M.  F.  stillwagen, 
St.  Ignace,  Mich.,  breeder  of  high  class  poultry. 


BUFF  ZgSSSSL*..  FOWLS,  €GGS. 

Clean  sweep  in  prizes  at  World's  Fair  on  Itocks. 
Also  birds  from  my  yards  won  at  the  N.  Y .  Show. 

J.  D.  Hll.sov.  Worcester.  N.  Y. 


Dr.  Wiant  and  Beringer,  Marion,  O.,  have  the 
linest  lot  of  Buff  Leghorn  chicks,  sired  by  Joker 
and  Bro.  Jonathan,  they  ever  raised,  and  for  sale  at 
fair  prices.  SPONOIA.thegreatroupcure,  put  up 
in  25  and  50c.  packages. 


Sacrifice.— Complete  broiler  plant  for  sale,  600  egg 
Kureka,  300  Prairie  State,  450  Monar  h  pattern, 
(home  made  case),  Bramhall  Dean  Heater,  3oo  ft.  \% 
in.  pipe  Wilson  Bone  Mill,  Webster  Clover  Cutter, 
will  positively  accept  best  offer  for  lot  or  separate. 
Good  order.         E.  A.  ROWE,  BliUbrd,  Del. 


Eggs  for  hatching,  $1  for  13.  8.  C.  W.  Leghorn* 
and  W  Wyandoctes,  Knapp  strain.  These  breeds 
crossed  fur  broilers,  *l  per  inn.  Early  pullets  and 
cockerels  for  sale  cheap.    Send  for  circular. 

It.  II.  NOXON,  Elm  St.,  Ilhara,  N.  Y. 


"DANDi  BONE  CUTTER!" 

Send  for  Circular  to 
STKATTOX  *V  OSBOBNE,  ERIE,  PA. 

Meatiou  this  paper. 


THE  PROVIDENCE  SHOW 

IS  TO  BE  THE 

MOST  INTERESTING  AND  INSTRUCTIVE 

Exhibition  of  the  Season. 

The  exhibit  of  DRESSED  POULTRY  EX. 
CELLS  ALL  Other  SHOWS  IX  1 .11  ERICA 

It  is  THE  PLACE  TO  BUY  OR  SELL  Tar> 
key..  <;<■♦■»»«■,  Ornamental  Fowl*  and  l'ur. 
Brrd  Poultry. 

tiireat  Inducement*  are  offered. 

91.770  in  Regular  Society  Premiums  and  a  lone 
list  of  SPECIALS. 

Premium  List  ready  Nov.  1st.  Send  your  birds 
and  come  yourself. 

Attend  Poultry  institute  of  the  state 

Board  of  Agriculture. 

Do  not  miss  the  I!  «N<tf'ET 

Dates  Dec.  11th,  12th,  13th  and  14th,  1894. 

(irnnce  Hay  Wednesday.  Vovernor'a  D»y, 
Thursday. 

Entriea  poaltlTely  do»e  Dee.  6tb. 
Harmon  S.  Rabcoek,  President. 

Samuel  Cuabman,  Secretary,  Kingston,  RJ. 
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TREATMENT  OF  LEG-WEAKNESS. 

Leg-weakness  is  a  disease  in  poultry 
which  often  proves  most  difficult  to  cure. 
It  is  very  apt  to  be  confused  with  cramp 
and  rheumatism,  which  diseases  it  very 
closely  resembles.  Leg-weakness  very 
rarely  attacks  very  young  chicks,  but 
eramp  and  rheumatism  do  very  frequently. 
The  disease  is  met  with  generally  in  bird* 
from  two  to  four  months  old. 

Birds  that  have  been  pushed  on  very  fast» 
and  that  have  laid  on  much  fat,  are  most 
frequently  attacked.  If  the  legs  of  the 
weak  birds  are  examined,  the  joints  will 
generally  be  found  to  be  greatly  enlarged. 
The  birds  cannot  walk,  and  when  they  at- 
tempt to  move  about  they  shuffle  over 
awkwardly  on  their  sides.  The  heavy 
breeds  are  most  subject  to  the  complaint. 

It  is  caused  in  a  variety  of  ways.  There 
•eems  to  be  little  doubt  that  in  many  cases 
the  disease  is  hereditary.  If  birds  are  bred 
from  those  that  have  any  time  themselves 
been  subject  to  leg-weakness,  there  is  little 
wonder  if  it  breaks  out  in  their  offspring. 
Any  that  have  shown  the  least  inclination 
to  be  weak  in  the  legs  should  on  no  account 
be  used  in  the  breeding  pen. 

It  may  also  be  caused  by  breeding  from 
birds  that  have  not  properly  matured.  An 
instance  of  this  kind  came  under  the 
writer's  notice  some  years  ago.  In  this  case 
a  number  of  chickens  were  bred  from  a  pen 
•ired  by  a  cockerel  six  or  seven  months  old. 
Nearly  every  bird  (the  cockerels  particu- 
larly) was  attacked  by  leg-weakness  when 
about  three  months  old,  and  very  few  of 
them  recovered. 

Another  very  frequent  cause  may  be 
found  in  bad  systems  of  feeding.  Some- 
times the  food  given  contains  too  small  a 
proportion  of  bone  forming  material,  such 
as  soaked  bread,  rice,  maize  or  potatoes,  If 
such  foods  are  extensively  used,  there  is 
certain  to  be  trouble  of  some  kind.  Prob- 
ably it  will  end  in  leg-weakness. 

Birds  that  are  attacked  by  this  disease  are 
very  helpless.  Squatting  on  the  grounds 
or  rolling  on  their  sides,  they  are  entirely 
at  the  mercy  of  all  their  enemies — fowls, 
dogs,  cats  and  rats.  They  can  usually  eat 
well,  in  fact,  as  a  rule  they  are  ravenously 
huDger.  It  is  advisable  to  remove  them 
out  of  the  reach  of  all  the  other  fowls,  par- 
ticularly if  there  are  many  together,  as  they 
get  trampled  on  by  their  companions,  so 
that  there  is  scarcely  any  hope  of  recovery 
for  them. 

Let  a  quiet  run  be  found  to  put  them  in, 
where  they  may  be  entirely  free  from 
molestation.  If  wet  weather  comes  they 
should  be  put  in  a  warm,  dry  shed,  the 
floor  of  which  should  be  covered  by  some- 
thing dry,  such  as  straw,  hay  or  peat  moss 
litter.  They  should  on  no  account  be 
allowed  to  squat  about  on  wet  grass. 

Their  diet  will  require  the  most  careful 
attention.  They  should  be  rather  sparingly 
fed  on  such  foods  as  will  not  have  a  ten- 
dency to  fatten.  The  food,  however,  must 
be  of  a  nutritious  kind. 

Bone  meal  is  strongly  recommended  by 
some  writers,  to  be  given,  mixed  in  the  soft 
food,  but  I  greatly  doubt  its  utility  as  a 
food  for  poultry  at  any  time.  The  lime 
contained  in  ground  dry  bones  is  not  in  a 
•tate  in  which  it  can  be  of  any  use  to  the 
bird  as  a  food.  It  certainly,  therefore,  can- 
not in  any  way  act  as  a  bone  strengthened 

If  bone  is  fed  at  all,  it  is  best  given  in 
form  of  fresh  green  bone,  which  should  be 
well  crushed  aud  pounded  with  a  hammer, 
and  it  is  probable  that  much  of  it  could  then 
be  assimilated. 

Green  tones  crushed  or  ground  is  a  sure 
cure  for  leg-weakness,  and  is  also  a  sure 
preventive.  Get  a  bone  mill,  which  are 
gold  now  very  cheap,  and  feed  your  poultry 
the  green  bones  crushed  with  the  adhering 
meat  and  gristle,  and  they  will  never  be 
troubled  with  leg-weakness. 

For  the  morning  meal  shorts  and  oat 
meal  in  equal  quantities,  or  bread,  milk  and 
eggs  may  be  fed.  For  the  evening  meal 
good  wheat  should  be  given.  Green  food  is 
most  important.  Feed  liberally  with  it  in 
variety  at  mid  day.  Such  green  stuff  as 
clover,  grass,  cabbages,  lettuce,  dandelions 
and  turnips  are  to  be  preferred. 

As  medicine  a  good  tonic  pill  containing 
quinine  and  iron  may  be  given  every  day 
with  Parrish's  Chemical  Food  mixed  in  the 
drinking  water.  A  teaspoonful  to  a  pint 
of  water  will  be  about  the  proper  nroDor- 


tion.  These  remedies,  combined  with  the 
above  system  of  feeding,  will  rarely  fail  if 
persisted  in  for  a  few  days. 

Mr.  Louis  Wright,  in  his  work  on  poul- 
try, strongly  recommends  a  pill  made  of 
the  following  ingredieLts: 

Sulphate  of  Iron      1  grain. 

Strychnine  1  " 

Phosphate  of  Lime  16  " 

Sulphate  of  Quinine  )4 
Make  into  about  30  pills,  one  to  be  given 
three  times  daily,  morning,  noon  and  night. 
This  is  said  to  be  very  effective,  but  if  many 
birds  had  to  be  treated  it  would  certainly 
require  much  time  and  patience  on  the 
part  of  the  attendant. 

The  joints  should  be  rubbed  occasionally 
with  turpentine  or  paraffiue.  The  rubbing 
will  keep  off  cramp  with  which  the  leg- 
weakness  is  apt  to  become  complicated,  es- 
pecially in  cold  wet  weather.— Albert  E. 
Wragg,  in  Fowls. 


CARE  OF  CHICKS. 

The  poultry  manager  of  the  experiment 
station  at  Ottawa,  Canada,  reports  the  fol- 
lowing results  of  the  work  in  his  section. 
Here  are  some  concise  rules  for  the  manage- 
ment of  young  chicks. 

1.  After  batching  leave  the  chicks  un- 
disturbed in  the  nest  for  twenty-four 
hours. 

2.  First  food  should  be  stale  bread 
soaked  in  milk,  squeezed  dry,  and  stale 
bread  crumbs.  This  should  be  continued 
for  some  days. 

3.  Weather  permitting,  the  hen  and  brood 
should  be  placed  in  a  dry  coop  on  the 
grass,  where  the  young  chicks  can  get  at 
the  grass. 

4.  If  kept  in  doors  the  chicks  must  be 
kept  on  earth,  or  on  boards  covered  with 
earth.  If  not  so  kept  disaster  will  follow. 

5.  After  being  kept  on  a  bread  and  milk 
diet  for  a  week  granulated  oatmeal  or  small 
particles  of  cracked  corn  may  be  added.  At 
the  end  of  two  weeks,  and  not  before, 
whole  wheat  may  be  fed. 

0.  Care  should  be  taken  that  the  chicks 
are  in  no  way  stinted  during  the  first  five 
weeks  of  their  existence.  They  should  be 
pushed  on  at  all  times,  but  require  particu- 
lar attention  during  the  time  mentioned. 

7.  Young  stock  require  frequent  but 
light  feeding.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
a  stinted  chicken  will  never  make  a  good 
market  fowl. 

8.  The  earlier  hatched  the  sooner  will 
the  pullets  lay. 

9.  The  aim  shoul  be  to  have  the  pullets 
laying  when  the  hens  are  moulting.  A  sup- 
ply of  new  laid  eggs  will  thus  be  obtained 
the  year  round, 

10.  One  of  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
obtaining  early  chickens  is  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  early  setters.  This  may  be  over- 
come.by  the  use  of  a  good  artificial  incu- 
bator. 

Before  you  ask  us  what  is  a  good  remedy 
for  cholera,  please  examine  the  grit  box. 
See  if  it  is  full.  See  if  the  grit  is  sharp. 
Round  stones  will  not  grind;  they  must  be 
sharp  edges,  and  they  must  be  in  constant 
supply  Indigestion  is  very  often  taken 
for  cholera.  See  to  it  that  there  is  a  con- 
stant supply  of  the  right  article. 


MATING  LIGHT  BRAHMAS. 

The  beauty  of  a  Light  Brahma,  says  B. 
Cook  in  American  Agriculturist,  is  greatly 
enhanced  by  the  intensity  and  brilliancy  of 
the  black  in  the  hackles  and  tail.  The  ten- 
dency in  breeding  is  towards  a  fading  out 
of  this  color,  the  brilliant  black  becoming  a 
dull,  rusty  brown,  and  sometimes  disap- 
pearing altogether,  as  has  been  the  case  in 
the  White  Brahmas.  To  correct  this  ten- 
dency, and  especially  in  mating  for  the  pro- 
duction of  fine  males.experience  has  taught 
that  there  is  a  close  connection  between  the 
preservation  of  this  beautiful  black  and  the 
color  of  the  underfluff ;  and  males  having  a 
bluish  gray  color  on  the  back,  when  the 
feathers  are  lifted,  are  selected  for  breeders. 
I  once  selected  a  Light  Brahma  cockerel 
for  a  gentleman  who  had  experienced  great 
difficulty  in  preserving  the  beauty  of  the 
hackles  in  his  birds.  He  declared  it  to  be 
impossible  to  breed  good  hackles  in  his 
climate.  His  birds  were,  otherwise,  very 
handsome  ones,  of  1  irge  size  and  fine  shape. 
The  cockerel  selected  for  him  had  a  good 
stripe  in  his  hackle  and  a  deep,  darkly  col- 
ored underlluff.  I  saw  the  pullets  the  next 
male  that  has  a  good  wide  black  stripe  gin 
hickle,  and  if  the  females  to  which  he  is  to 
winter  which  bad  been  bred  from  this  male, 
and  they  had  very  handsome  hackles,  the 
stripe  not  only  being  a  good  length,  but  of 
very  brilliant"black.  But  these  dark  under- 
fluffed  birds  may  breed  some  pullets  With 
too  much  black 'in  the  back.  Such  pullets 
often  make  fine  hens,  for  age  tends  to  a  loss 
of  color.   For  pullet  breeding  I  prefer  a 


be  mated  are  not  deficient  in  color,  with  a 
light  undercolor,  either  pure  white  or  light 
bluish  white.  The  female  of  this  variety  is 
lighter  than  the  male  in  color,  and  a  pure 
white  back  is  greatly  admired  by  fanciers 
of  Light  Brahmas.  The  flights  are  usually 
lighter  than  those  of  the  male.  His  ought 
to  be  nearly  black,  while  hers  may  be  half 
white,  though  if  they  were  solid  black  and 
she  had  a  pure  white  back  it  would  be  re- 
garded as  a  very  desirable  combination.  To 
sum  up,  for  males  secure  a  cock  with  dark 
underfluff ;  for  females,  one  with  light  un- 
derfluff ;  and  in  both  cases  mate  to  exhibi- 
bition  females.  When  the  females  are  de- 
ficient in  black,  u=e  a  male,  even  for  pullet 
breeding,  with  dark  underfluff. 


SHOWS  TO  OCCUR. 

CONNECTICUT. 

Jan.  16-18. — Ansonia  Poultry  Association, 
Ansonia.   I.  W.  Willis,  Superintendent. 

CALIFORNIA. 

December  2G, '94  to  January  2, '95.  San 
Francisco.  A.  Armstrong,  secretary, 
Petaluma. 

COLORADO. 
January  15-20,  '90.    Colorado  Poultry 
Association  third  annual  show,  Denver, 
Col.   Decimal  score  card  will  be  used. 
John  Heir,  Denver,  Colo.,  secretary. 

GEORGIA. 

Jan.  15-20  — Georgia  Poultry  and  Pet  Stock 
Association,  Augusta,  Ga.  John  M  Kill- 
ingsworth,  Secretary. 

ILLINOIS. 

December  18-21,  '94.  Southern  Illinois 
Poultry  Association,  Albion,  111.  S.  N. 
Weaver,  Albion,  111.,  secretary. 

December  19-24,  '94.  Northwestern 
Illinois,  at  Lanark.  F.  Irvin  Root,  secre- 
tary. 

January  8-12,  '95.  HeDry  Co.  Poultry 
Association,  Geneseo.  W.  A.  Shelhanier, 
secretary. 

INDIANA. 

Dec.  24-29.—  Joliettville.  F.  M.  Freeman, 

Secretary. 

Dec.  18-22. — Indiana  Fanciers'  Association, 
Roaehdale,  Iud.  C.  J.  Stuttler,  Corres- 
ponding Secretary,  Roaehdale,  In  d. 

Jan.  15-19.— Howard  Co.  Poultry  and  Pet 
Stock  Association,  Kokomo,  Indiana.  L. 
C.  Hoss,  Secretary;  F.  J.  Marshall, 
Judge. 

Nov.  12-17. — Indiana  Pigeon  and  Pet  Stock 
Association,  Tomlinsou's  Hall,  Indianap- 
olis.  Harry  Tutewiler,  72  West  Market 
St.,  Indianapolis,  Secretary. 
January  7-12,  '95;  at  Indianapolis.  W. 

H.  Frey,  secretary. 

IOWA. 

Nov.  27-Dec.  3  — Des  Moines.  G.  A.  R. 
Nicholls,  Secretary. 

November  27-29,  '94.  Bover  Valley 
Poultry  Club,  at  Missouri  Valley.  O.  C. 
Dorr,  secretary. 

November  27  to  December  2,  '94.  Eastern 
Iowa,  at  Davenport.  H.  C.  Goettsch, 
secretary. 

December  3-7,  '94.  Hawkeye  Poultry 
Association,  at  Mt.  Pleasant.  C.  R.  Doe, 
secretary. 

December  3-9,  '94.  Pottawattamie  Co. 
Poultry  and  Pet  Stock  Association,  Coun- 
cil Bluffs.    O.  K.  Pratt,  secretary. 

December  4-7,  '94.  Northern  Iowa,  at 
Hampton.  F.  A.  Bailey,  secretary. 

December  11-17,  '91.  Iowa  State,  at 
Ottumwa.    W.  S.  B.ussell,  secretary. 

January  1-7,  '95.  Wapsie  Valley  Poultry 
Club,  Dubuque.  Decimal  score  card  will 
be  used.  John  11.  Parker,  secretary,  Inde- 
pendence. 

January  18-20,  '95.  Northwestern  Poul- 
try and  Pet  Stock  Association,  Sioux  City. 
Cbas.  E.  Lozier,  secretary. 

KANSAS. 

November  27-30,  '94.  Sumner  County 
Poultry  Association,  Wellington,  Kas.  W. 
D.  Whitfield,  Wellington,  Kas.,  secretary. 

Decemb  r  4-7,  '94.  Lyon  County  Poul- 
try and  Pet  Stock  Show,  Emporia,  Kas. 
W.  T.  Walters,  Emporia,  Kas.,  secretary, 

December  10-15,  '91.  Southern  Kansas 
Show,  Winfield,  Kas.  M.  L.  Woitman, 
Winfield,  Kas.,  secretary. 

December  17-23,  '94.  Southern  Kansas 
Fanciers' Association,  Wichita,  Kas.  H. 
L.  Rochelle,  Wichita,  Kas.,  secretary. 

January  1-5,  '95.  Inter-State  Poultry 
Association,  Arkansas  City,  Kas.  G.  A. 
Howerton,  secretary. 

January  1-5,  '95.  North  Kansas  Poultry 
Association,  Atchison,  Kansas.  S.  G. 
Sprague,  secretary. 

January  10-14, '95.  Kansas  State  Show, 
Topeka,  Kas.  D.  A.Wise,  Topeka,  Kas., 
secretary. 

January  23-25,  '95.  Parsons  and  South- 
easter Poultry  and  Pet  Stock  Association. 
W.  W.  Cranston,  secretary. 

MICHIGAN. 

December  25-28,  '94;  at  Ionia.  A  F.  Her- 
bert, secretary. 

January  8-11,  '95.    Peninsular  Poultry, 
Pigeon  and  Pet  Stock  Association,  Jackson. 
Frank  W.  McKenzie,  Concord,  secretary. 
Dec.  25-28,  '94,  at  Ionia.    A.  F.  Herbert, 

Secretary.   Decimal  score  cord.   I.  K. 

Felch,  Judge. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Dec.  12-13.— Norfolk  County  Poultry  Asso- 
ciation, Franklin,  Mass.   W.  M.  Clough, 
Medway,  Mass,,  Secretary. 
December  21-25,  '94.    Eastern  Middlesex 

Poultry  Association,  Maiden.    G.  K.  Hol- 

brook,  secretary. 


December  11-13,  '.4.  Brockton  Poultry 
Association,  Brockton.  C.  H.  Pope,  secre- 
tary. 

January  16-18,  '95.  New  England  Light 
Brahma  Club,  Boston.  G.  Vv.  Cromack. 
secretary,  Stoneliam. 

January  9  11,  '95.  Central  Mass.  Poultry 
Association,  Worcester;  W.  H.  Fittoiv 
secretary. 

February,  '95.  Cape  Ann.  Geo.  E. 
Merchant,  secretary. 

MISSOURI. 

Nov.  22-24  — Stewartsville,  Mo.  C.  C.- 
Roberts, Secretary . 

November  13-16,  '94.    Warrensburg.'  R. 

G.  Carroll,  secretary. 

November  20-23, '94.  The  Sedalia  Poul- 
try Club,  Sedalia,  Mo.  E.  A.  Hennejv 
secretary. 

December  10-14,  '94.  Missouri  State 
Show,  Rolla  G.  Carroll,  Worrensburg,  Mo., 
secretary. 

December  18-26,  '91.  Mid-continental 
Poultry  Association,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  A. 
D.  Hawk,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  secretary. 

January  8-12,  '95.  Maryville.  Fred. 
Parch er,  secretary. 

NEBRASKA . 

December  18-21,  '94.  Nemaha  Valley- 
Poultry  Association,  Auburn,  H.  J.  F. 
Wert,  secretary,  Auburn. 

December  25-29,  '91.  South-eastern  Neb- 
raska Poultry  Association,  Beatrice.  H. 

H.  Haladay,  secretary,  Beatrice. 
January  15-20, '95.   Nebraska  State  Show^ 

Lincoln.    A.  Lemen,  secretary,  Lincoln. 

January  22-26,  '95.  Omaha  Poultry 
Fanciers'  Association.  I.  L.  Richards,  sec- 
retary. 

NEW  YORK. 

December  27  to  January  3,  '94-'90;  at 
Hamburg.  Edward  C.  Pease,  secretary. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

January  9-11,  '95.  New  Hampshire  Poul- 
try Association.  Concord.  J.  J.  Treno- 
weth,  secretary. 

NEW  MEXICO 

December  24-29,  '94.  New  Mexico  Poulty 
Association, Albuquerque,N.M.  A.  F.  Over- 
mann,  secretary. 

OHIO. 

Dec.  13-15.— Ashtabula.  W.  A.  Kain,  Sec- 
retary. 

Jan.  10-16. — Cincinnati  Poultry  and  Pigeon 
Association.   Geo.  Ewald,  Secretary. 
December  5-12,  '94 ;  at  Cleveland.    W.  S. 

Rowe,  secretary. 
December  6-10,  '94.   Canton  Poultry  and 

Pigeon  Club  ;  at  Canton.  M.  A.  Bartlettv 

secretary. 

December  18-21,  '94 ;  at  Findlay.  John  A. 
Meeeks,  secretary. 

December  18-22,  '94.  Buckeye  Poultry 
Association,  Dayton.  F.  W.  Bellman,  sec- 
retary, Dayton. 

December  11-14, '94,  Coshocton.  Quincy 
Dawson,  secretary,  Roscoe. 

January  1-6, '95;  at  Middletown.  Henry 
Hensey,  secretary. 

January  11-19,  '95.  Columbus.  G.  F. 
Gast,  secretary,  Prospect. 

January  9-1;,  '95.  Northwestern  Ohio 
Poultry  and  Pet  Stock  Company,  Tiffin.  T. 
S.  Falkner,  secretary. 

January  20-25,  '95.    Washington,  (C.  H.) 
W.  R.  Dalbey,  secretary. 
Feb.  18-25. — Sciota  Poultry  Association, 

Portsmouth, Ohio.  G.  P.  Kaps, Secretary. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

Jan  17-22.— Berks  County  Poultry  and 
Pigeon  Association,  Reading,  Pa.  H.M. 
Shoemaker,  Secretary. 

Jan.  22-25.— Pittston  Poultry  Breeders'  As- 
sociation, Pittston,  Pa.  W.  R.  Allen, 
Secretary. 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

Dec.  11-14 —Rhode  Island  Poultry  Associ- 
ation, Providence.  Samuel  Cushman, 
Kingston,  Secretary. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Dec.  11-13,  '94.— Abbeville  and  Anderson, 
County  Poultry  Association,  at  Abbe- 
ville, S.  C.   R.  S.  Link,  Secretary. 

TENNESSEE. 

Dec.  4-8,  '94.— Tennessee  Poultry,  Pigeon 
and  Pet  Stock  Association,  at  Nashville. 
A.  R.  Gray,  Secretary. 

Jan.  9-12,  '95.— Chattanooga  Poultry  Asso- 
ciation at  Chattanooga.  Geo.  M.  Clark, 
Secretary. 

Jan.  9-12.— Chattanooga  Poultry  Associa- 
tion. Geo.  M.  Clark,  Recording  Secre- 
tary; P.  M.  Reagan,  Corresponding  Sec- 
retary. 

January  1-5,  '95;  at  Knoxville.  John  W. 
Fleunikin,  secretary. 

UTAH. 

Januarv  28-31,  '95.  Utah  Poultry  Asso- 
ciation, Salt  Lake  City.  J.  W.  Haslam, 
secretary. 

VERMONT. 

January  16-18,  '95.  St.  Johnsbury.  W. 
B.  Eastman,  secretary. 

VIRGINIA. 

Dec.  4-7.— Roanoke  Valley  Poultry  Associ- 
ation, Salem,  Va.  F.  A.  Lovelock,  Secre- 
tary. 

Jan.  7-11.— Roanoke  Valley  Poultry  Asso- 
ciation, Roanoke,  Va.  F.  A.  Lovelock,. 
Salem,  Va.,  Secretary. 

WASHINGTON. 

January  8-13,  '95;  at  Tacoma.  H.  H_ 
Collier,  secretary. 

WISCONSIN. 

January  7-12,  '95.  .La  Cros  Poultry  As- 
sociation, La  Cross,  Wis.  E.  H.  Hoffman^, 
secretary. 


THE  POULTRY  KEEPER. 


A  BROODER  HCUSE. 

A  broeder  may  be  placed  in  any  kind  of  a 
■warm  room,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  build 
a  brooder  bouse  if  otber  arrangements  can 
be  used  for  the  purpose.  Mr.  P.  C.  Mar- 
-chand,  Alliance,  Ohio,  asks  a  question  on 
this  point,  as  follows: 

Would  it  be  practical  to  put  a  stove  in  a 
barn  and  use  it  for  a  broiler  house  this  win- 
ter? Would  the  gas  from  the  stove  kill  the 
chicks  ?  Could  double  floors  be  put  in  the 
barn,  and  the  brooder  be  placed  on  each 
Hoor  ?  Would  this  be  practical? 

As  we  understand  the  above  he  desires  to 
make  the  floor  of  a  barn  tight  and  allow  the 
chicks  to  run  on  the  floor,  going  in  and  out 
of  the  brooder  as  they  prefer.  It  can  be 
■done  very  easily.  Simply  keep  the  room  at 
about  seventy  degrees,  with  a  stove,  and 
have  the  brooders  at  about  100  degrees. 
There  is  no  danger  of  the  gas  from  the 
stove  doing  danger,  as  the  draught  from 
the  stove  will  carry  off  all  fowl  air.  Then, 
again,  the  chicks  are  so  small  that  the  room 
is  a  large  space.  If  one  can  provide  such 
buildings  to  be  used  as  brooder  houses 
they  could  not  have  them  better. 


DO  LARGE  BREEDS  EAT  THE  MOST. 

Mr.  Daniel  Curtis,  Brunswick,  Me.,  asks 
a  question  which  is  important  to  those  in- 
terested. It  is  whether  the  large  breeds  of 
fowls  eat  more  than  those  that  are  smaller. 
He  states  in  his  letter  why  the  matter  is 
important,  saying: 

In  your  opinion  does  it  take  more  feed 
for  the  large  breed  of  fowls  than  for  the 
Leghorns?  Have  any  of  your  readers  bad 
experience  in  testing  the  question?  My 
neighbor  thinks  he  can  do  better  changing 
from  the  large  breed  to  Leghorns.  He  will 
have  to  get  one  dozen  more  eggs  per 
year  from  bis  Leghorns  to  make  the  differ- 
ence in  weight,  when  he  sells  off  the  chicks 
and  hens,  as  lie  proposes  to  not  keep  any 
over  two  years  old.  Now,  as  to  the  feed, 
here  is  a  question.  Will  it  takes  less  to 
keep  the  Leghorns.  If  so,  about  how  much 
less. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  if  one  had  a  doz- 
en large  fowls  and  the  »ame  number  of 
small  ones,  the  large  ones  would  eat  the 
more,  as  it  requires  more  food  to  maintain 
them.  But  something  depends  on  whether 
the  hens  are  laying  or  not,  as  laying  hens 
require  more  food  than  those  not  laying. 
The  same  weight  of  small  fowls  will  no 
doubt  eat  as  much  as  the  same  weight  of 
fowls  of  the  larger  breeds.  For  instance 
twoBrahmas,  each  weighing  nine  pounds, 
(eighteen  pounds  for  both)  will  not  eat  any 
more  than  eighteen  pounds  of  Leghorns,  as 
it  might  require  three,  or  perhaps  four, 
Leghorns  to  weigh  eighteen  pounds,  and  if 
•eggs  were  sold  by  weight  it  would  be  found 
that  the  Brahuias  would  give  as  good  re- 
sults, in  propoition  to  the  food  consumed, 
as  the  Leghorns.  The  fact  is,  however, 
that  some  small  heus  will  eat  more  than 
large  ones.  It  depends  upon  individuals 
not  breeds,  and  upon  a  great  many  condi- 
tions. No  doubt  if  one  will  give  a  Brahma 
■or  Cochin  all  the  food  it  would  be  costly, 
but  such  would  be  an  unwise  method. 
They  should  be  fed  sparingly,  and  made  to 
work,  and  if  they  do  not  lay  it  will  often 
be  found  that  they  are  too  fat.  The  Brah- 
mas  will  also  produce  more  meat  and  larger 
•chicks,  though  it  is  said  that  they  will  eat 
one-fourth  more  than  the  Leghorns.  It  is 
not  the  case  if  they  are  fed  intelligently. 

THE  LAYING  DUCKS. 

It  is  strange  that  the  duck,  which  will 
■roluntarily  go  on  the  water  at  all  seasons 
when  the  surface  of  the  water  is  not  cover- 
ed with  ice,  is  more  easily  affected  by  damp 
quarters  than  fowls.  The  old  adage  that 
"Damp  weather  is  good  for  young  ducks" 
is  at  fault  also,  as  the  duckling,  when  very 
young,  will  quickly  perish  if  it  becomes 
wet  either  by  contact  or  from  rain.  The 
lender  parts  of  the  duck  are  its  feet  and 
legs.  When  on  the  water  these  portions  of 
the  body  are  proteced  from  cold,  while  the 
feathers  will  shed  water.  A  duck,  if  well 
feathered,  comes  from  a  pond  in  a  dry  con- 
■ditiou  and  if  it  goes  on  the  water  when  the 
season  is  eolJ.aud  the  bird  is  not  well  feath- 
ered, it  will  soou  droop,  as  the  exposed 
portions  of  the  under  side  of  the  body  give 
off  anrnal  beat  which  is  absorbed  by  the 
eold  water,  hence  ducks  that  are  moulting 
should  not  be  allowed  on  ponds.  The 
troughs  from  which  they  drink  should  be 
■•overed  so  as  to  permit  them  to  get  only 
their  beaks  into  the  trough.  They  will 
waste  a  large  portiou  of  the  water  in  clean- 


ing their  beaks  of  adhering  food  and  thus 
cause  the  ground  to  be  sloppy.  Keep  the 
floor  of  their  quarters  well  littered  with 
clean  straw  and  have  the  yards  well  drained 
in  order  to  prevent  dampness  as  much  as 
possible. 

Ducks  usually  begin  to  lay  in  January, 
the  whole  flock  being  at  work  producing 
eggs  in  February.  Those  who  wish  to 
learn  what  can  be  done  with  ducks  should 
begin  by  procuring  a  small  incubator  and 
raise  a  hundred  ducklings  in  a  brooder. 
Use  the  Pekin  breed  and  keep  them  clean 
in  every  way.  It  will  be  found  that  ducks 
can  be  raised  on  any  farm  and  without  the 
use  of  ponds,  and  it  will  be  noticed  that 
they  will  not  only  grow  twice  as  rapidly  as 
chicks,  and  be  less  liable  to  disease,  but  will 
also  cost  no  more  per  pound  than  chicks, 
though  they  will  eat  twice  as  much  food. 
The  cost  of  a  pound  of  duck  for  food  is  five 
cents  (seldom  exceeding  six  cents,)  and 
the  same  is  true  of  chicks;  but  the 
food  is  converted  into  meat  much  more 
rapidly  by  the  duck,  as  it  should  weigh  five 
pounds  when  tea  weeks  old.  The  best 
prices  are  in  May,  though  they  bring  good 
prices  in  April  and  as  late  as  July,  often  as 
much  as  thirty  cents  per  pound  being  ob- 
tained. As  the  ducks  will  soon  begin  lay- 
ing, it  would  be  well  for  our  readers  to 
make  some  experiments.  Do  not  use  the 
common  puddle  ducks,  as  they  are  too 
slow  in  growth. 

After  the  month  of  January,  and  during 
the  month  also,  the  ducks  should  begin  to 
give  a  good  account  of  themselves.  In 
some  poriious  of  New  England,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  on  Long  Island,  the  raising  of 
ducklings  for  market  is  a  special  business, 
two  or  three  leadmg  men  sending  to  market 
as  many  as  10,000  ducklings  each  every 
year.  No  attempt  is  made  to  hatch  duck- 
lings after  the  lirst  three  or  four  months  of 
the  year,  and  the  flock  of  old  ducks  kept  for 
laying  consists  of  a  sufficient  number  to 
provide  the  eggs  required  for  incubators. 
When  the  laying  season  is  over  their  places 
aie  filled  by  the  best  of  their  offspring. 

When  they  began  to  lay  it  is  important  to 
provide  the  ducks  with  a  larger  share  of 
animal  food,  as  the  duck  often  lays  an  egg 
every  day  for  a  while,  and  surpasses  the 
hen  in  that  respect,  producing  more  eggs  in 
a  year  thau  the  hen,  and  finishes  her  work 
in  a  much  shorter  time.  For  this  reason 
she  should  be  fed  liberally,  but  if  given 
grain  exclusively  the  ducks  may  be  thrown 
out  of  condition,  becoming  weak  in  the 
legs,  and  failing  to  lay.  Bulky  food,  such 
as  a  mess  of  cut  clover  hay,  scalded  tur- 
nips, carrots  or  potatoes  cooked,  to  which 
bran  is  added,  furnishes  an  excellent  mess 
for  them  hut  the  animal  food  should  not  be 
overlooked. 

POULTRY  HOUSES. 

We  will  not  advise  that  a  poultry  house 
be  lathed  aud  plastered  because  it  would 
not  be  received  with  favcr  as  it  adds  to 
the  expense  of  the  house.  We  are  often 
asked  by  readers  "Which  is  the  best  poul- 
try house?"  We  make  a  reply  like  the 
above  but  we  ire  met  with  the  fact  that 
the  first  consideration  is  the  cost.  Poultry 
houses  are  not  usually  lathed  and  plastered 
yet  there  is  no  better  way  of  preventing 
lice  and  keeping  out  the  cold  draughts  in 
winter.  It  is  certainly  more  expensive 
than  a  plain  boarded  house,  yet  the  heus 
will  be  warmer  and  more  eggs  will  be  se- 
cured. A  house  that  will  keep  the  hen 
warm  in  winter  is  the  cheapest  one  and 
may  be  built  in  the  plainest  style.  For  a 
dozen  hens,  a  house  seven  feet  high  at  the 
front  aud  five  feet  in  the  rear,  ten  feet 
square,  plastered  inside,  with  roof  of  tarred 
paper,  is  as  practical  as  one  more  expen- 
sive. 

Too  many  mistakes  are  made  in  building 
the  poultry  house,  and  there  is  much  ad- 
vice given  on  the  subject,  which  should 
not  be  followed.  Each  individual  who 
builds  a  poultry  house  looks  to  the  cost  of 
the  house  more  than  to  the  requirements 
of  the  hens.  In  addition  to  warmth,  the 
house  should  be  light.  Of  course  plenty  of 
light  adds  to  the  cost,  and  windows  are 
omitted,  only  one  small  window  being 
used.  It  has  been  said  that  too  much  glass 
causes  loss  of  warmth  by  radiation,  and 
while  there  is  indeed  a  loss  of  warmth  at 
night,  yet  there  is  more  thau  a  correspond- 
ing absorption  of  warmth  du ling  the  day. 

The  matter  of  warmth  in  the  poultry 


house  should  be  secondary  to  that  of  light. 
The  reason  is  that  the  bens  detest,  a  gloomy 
house  and  prefer  plenty  of  light.  They 
will  voluntarily  shiver  in  the  cold  outside 
rather  than  to  remain  in  a  dark  and  gloomy 
house.  When  the  poultry  house  has  sev- 
eral large  windows  and  the  interior  is  light 
and  cheerful,  the  hens  will  remain  in  it 
and  be  warm.  It  is  more  profitable,  there- 
fore, to  expend  an  extra  sum  for  window 
sash,  as  the  number  of  eggs  will  be  in- 
creased from  the  better  quarters  and 
greater  warmth  during  the  day.  When  on 
the  roost  at  night  aud  the  birds  are  close 
together,  they  will  suffer  very  little  from 
any  loss  of  heat  by  radiation,  while  during 
the  day  the  suulight  will  come  streaming 
in.  There  should  be  at  least  two  windows, 
one  on  the  south  side  and  one  on  the  west. 
It  is  also  better  for  the  house  to  face  so  th- 
east  rather  than  south,  as  it  gets  the 
warmth  early  iu  the  morning. 

Even  the  chicks  in  the  brooders  show 
their  partiality  for  light.  The  desire  for 
light  reeins  to  be  an  instinct  in  both  young 
and  old.  Chicks  refuse  to  go  under  the 
brooders  becausethcy  aregloomy  auddark. 
We  have  noticed  them  herded  together  in  a 
corner,  rather  than  go  under  the  brooder. 
Acting  on  this  hint  from  the  chicks,  ex- 
perienced incubator  operators  have  their 
brooders  in  warm,  light  houses,  keep  them 
warm,  and  at  the  same  time  admit  as  much 
light  under  the  brooders  as  possible. 


POULTRY  ON  TOWN  LOTS. 

Those  who  live  in  the  suburbs  of  cities 
and  towns,  and  who  keep  a  few  hens  for 
pleasure  as  well  as  for  eggs,  know  the 
many  annoyances  which  arise  from  the 
fences  being  .usuflicient  to  confine  the  hens, 
and  resulting  sometimes  in  disagreement 
among  neighbors.  If  a  llock  is  desired,  it  is 
not  difficult  to  procure  hens  that  cannot 
fly  at  all  aud  which  can  be  easily  kept 
within  bounds  with  a  four-foot  fence.  Of 
the  breeds  best  adapted  to  this  purpose  we 
may  mention  the  Cochins  and  Brahmas, 
both  very  large  breeds,  aud  which  are  con- 
sidered equal  to  any  others  for  producing 
eggs  in  winter.  They  are  contented  iu 
confinement  and  if  not  overfed  will  give  as 
good  results  during  the  year  as  could  be 
expected  from  any  of  the  other  breeds. 

Some  persons,  however,  prefer  to  allow 
their  hens  to  run  at  large  on  the  vacant 
town  lots,  which  leads  to  combats  among 
the  males  aud  one  or  two  hens  will  be  miss- 
ing. The  objection  to  this  is  that  when 
disease  occurs  in  neighboring  flocks,  it  will 
be  carried  to  all,  until  a  majority  of  the 
hens  meet  death.  Breeds  for  running  at 
large  owned  by  those  residing  in  the 
suburbs  should  be  active,  so  as  to  forage 
fur  a  portion  of  their  food,  and  the  Leg- 
horns are  well  adapted  for  that  purpose. 
If  the  male  is  a  Game,however,he  will  soon 
compel  the  neighboring  flocks  to  keep  at  a 
distance.  Fowls  kept  iu  this  manner  will 
lay  a  great  many  eggs  during  the  summer 
season,  but  they  will  not  be  contented  un- 
der confinement  in  the  winter. 

A  small  flock  in  a  town  can  be  kept  at  a 
very  small  cost.  There  is  a  supply  of 
scraps  and  refuse  from  the  table  to  assist 
in  providing  a  variety,  while  the  quarters 
will  be  more  comfortable,  as  a  rule,  as  they 
will  be  sheltered  from  the  winds  by  houses 
and  fences.  There  is  a  pleasure  derived  in 
the  keeping  of  a  few  hens  by  those  who 
have  but  a  limited  space,  and  it  is  the  city 
poultiyman  who  is  most  partial  to  pure 
breeds,  as  he  prefers  to  have  the  best,  iu 
order  to  obtain  the  largest  production  yas- 
sible  from  his  limited  arrangements. 


LIMESTONE  GRIT. 

Thequestion  of  the  availability  of  lime 
for  the  shells  of  eggs  from  grit  or  oyster 
shells  is  open  for  discussion,  but  if  it  is  ad- 
mitted that  heus  can  secure  the  needed 
lime  from  sources  other  than  the  food, 
why  not  try  the  experiment  of  us.ug 
ground  limestone  for  grit.  It  is  certainly 
cheap  enough,  and  is  better  thau  oyster 
shells  because  it  is  harder  and  has  a  greater 
cutting  power.  The  food  in  the  gizzard  is 
prepared  by  the  use  of  grit.  If  the  grit  is 
sharp  it  is  more  suitable.  Round  pebbles 
are  seldom  accepted  by  poultry  as  grit. 
If  we  are  to  supply  grit,  we  can,  it  is 
claimed,  afford  both  grit  aud  lime  by  using 
limestone. 


THE  WYANDOTTE. 

The  Wyandotte  fowl  has  become  a  favor- 
ite within  the  last  ten  years,  and  it  is  grow- 
ing in  popularity.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
originated  by  crossing  the  silver-spangled 
Hamburg  and  the  dark  Brahma.  It  has 
he  hardiness  of  the  Brahma  and  paitially 
the  beauty  of  the  Hamburg.  In  England, 
the  Hamburg  is  the  queen  of  laying  hens, 
and  on  every  English  farm  the  llock  of  lay- 
ing hens  will  be  mostly  Hamburgs;  but  for 
some  cause  the  Hamburg  does  not  thrive 
as  well  in  this  country  as  iu  England, 
though  why  such  should  be  the  case  is  un- 
known. For  the  table,  the  English  prefer 
the  Dorking,  which  is  also  a  tender  fowl 
here.  It  will  thus  be  noticed  that  English 
farmers  have  one  breed  for  eggs  and  an- 
other for  the  table. 

The  Wyandotte  was  produced  iu  order  to 
increase  the  size,  insure  hardiuess  and  re- 
tail! the  prolificacy  of  the  Hamburg,  and 
the  cross  was  made  with  the  dark  Brahma 
on  account  of  its  beauty  as  well  as  hardi- 
ness, the  object  being  to  produce  not  only 
the  best  combination  breed  but  also  the 
most  beautiful.  Owing  to  the  impossi- 
bility of  combining  in  one  breed  all  I  be  de- 
sired qualities  sought,  the  Wyandotte  has 
only  partially  fulfilled  the  object  desired. 
The  Hamburg  is  a  non-sitter,  but  the 
Wyandotte  persists  in  adhering  to  its  dark 
Brahma  tendencies  in  that  respect.  It  has 
followed  the  latter  also  in  a  majority  of 
cases,  and  it  has  become  doubtful  if  it  is 
not  too  close  to  the  dark  Brahma  in  many 
of  its  characteristics,  as  the  Hamburg  is  to 
be  preferred  if  it  were  as  hardy. 

One  drawback  to  the  progress  of  the 
Wyandotte  is  that  it  has  not  been  properly 
selected.  Too  much  attention  has  been  be- 
stowed on  its  plumage,  iu  order  to  secure 
the  white  centers  on  the  feathers  and  pro 
duce  wing  bars,  black  breasts  and  correct 
hackles,  rather  thau  meritorious  qualities. 
Yet  it  has  held  its  own,  and  is  one  of  the 
favorite  breeds,  the  hens  being  good  layers 
and  careful  mothers,  while  the  yellow  skin 
and  legs,  with  compact  body,  make  it  au 
attractive  market  fowl.  It  seems  also 
fairly  weU  adapted  to  all  climates,  and  its 
rose-comb  gives  its  partial  immunity  from 
the  frost  in  winter. 


TURKEYS  IN  THE  FALL. 

It  is  but  a' matter  of  calculation  to  learn 
how  long  the  turkeys  are  to  be  fed  before 
they  reach  the  market  at  Thanksgiving. 
It  is  a  waste  of  time  to  raise  turkeys  and 
then  forfeit  the  profit  by  sending  them  to 
market  poor.  A  turkey  that,  weighs  only 
ten  pounds,  if  poor,  may  be  made  to  weigh 
two  or  three  pounds  more,  if  made  fat. 
This  extra  weight  means  at  least  fifty  cents 
added  to  the  value  of  the  turkey,  and  if  it 
is  fat  and  in  good  condition,  it  will  bring 
at  least  two  cents  per  pound  more,  or 
twenty-five  cents  additional.  A  saving  of 
seventy-live  cents  is  thus  secured  by  feed- 
ing each  turkey  so  as  to  have  it  fat  and  at- 
tract ive  when  marketed.  Too  many  farm- 
ers are  prone  to  allow  their  turkeys  to  do  all 
the  work  of  securing  food,  simply  because 
the  turkeys  are  good  foragers  aud  are  dis- 
posed to  do  their  best  to  find  as  much  food 
as  possible;  but  au  extra  feed  of  corn, 
morning  and  night,  will  show  a  wouderful 
improvement  in  the  flock,  and  the  turkeys 
will  more  thau  repay  for  the  extra  food 
when  they  are  sent  to  market. 


STOP  UP  THE  CRACKS. 

If  the  poultry-house  is  open  and  the  walls 
have  cracks  or  knot-holes,  tack  pieces  of 
tin  over  the  openings,  so  as  to  keep  the 
drafts  of  air  out.  It  is  the  small  holes  that 
cause  the  roup  iu  a  flock.  While  it  is  not 
desirable  to  have  an  overhead  or  full  draft, 
yet  it  is  worse  for  the  flock  when  a  tiny 
hole  permits  a  small  stream  of  air  to  flow 
iu  constantly  on  the  heus.  If  the  walls  are 
made  secure  with  heavy  paper — even  old 
newspapers  or  ordinary  brown  wrapping 
paper  will  be  better  than  none — they  will 
be  warmer  iu  cold  weather  and  secure  from 
damp  drafts.  Do  not  be  afraid  that  the 
heus  will  not  have  enough  fresh  air.  Th# 
great  difficulty  in  winter  is  that  they  get 
too  much  of  it.  You  cannot  keep  it  out  it 
your  best  endeavors  were  made  iu  that  di- 
rection, for  the  wind  will  creep  in  some- 
where. A  pot  of  paste,  a  lot  of  paper  and 
a  dry,  clear  day  for  the  work  will  make  a 
great  difference  iu  the  poultry-house. 
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MANN'S  BONE  CUTTER 

13 


CUT 

TONS  OP  GREEN  BONE 


GREEN  BONE 


(2)  months,  with  No.  16. 

(3)  months,  with  No.  14. 
Will  make  hens  lay  double  the  number  of  eggs. 

Will  make  eggs  more  fertile  and  chicks  more  vigorous. 
Will  stop  egg  eating  and  feather  picking. 

Will  make  little  chicks  and  BROILERS  grow  faster  and  larger. 


The  ONLY  Bone  Cutter  that  Received  the  HIGHER  AWARD  at  the  WORLD'S  FAIR 

Was  determined  by  the  report  of  Ttobert  Mitchell,  Sole  Judge.  He  decides  on  a  MANN'S  Bone  Cutter  for  his  own  use.  Send  for  a  copy  of  his 
statement.   112  MEDALS  «KD  FIRST  PREMIUMS  RECEIVED  J 12. 

There  is  not  another  Bone  Cutter  in  the  world  that  can  show  such  a  record.  They  cut  finer,  faster  and  better  than  any  machine  on  the  mar- 
ket. We  can  surely  suit  you,  and  we  «ive  you  the  most  for  vour  money.  We  make  (7;  different  styles.  Price,  UO.OO  and  npnurdi. 
Send  for  Testimonials.   Illustrated  catalogue  free  if  you  mention  this  paper. 

F.  W.  MANN  COMPANY,  MILFORD,  MASS. 


100, 


L.Brahs.  in  one  lot  for?10n  If  taken  soon  and 
coops  furnished.  A. N.Doane.Gainesville.N.Y. 


>ure  bred  S.  C.  B.  leghorn  Cockerels.  $2  each. 
WILSON  TERRY.  Stillwater,  N.  Y. 


k. Minorca,  Pullets  and C'kls  from  $1.50  to  $3  from 
show  birds.  Eggs  in  sea.  Bobt.  Mairet,  Akron,  O. 


»rize  Winning  L.  B.,  B.  P.  R.  and  S.  C.  "W. 

Li.  Stamp.   Wu. H. Van  Doren,  Buckingham, 111. 


B.  Turkeys  from  18  to  24  lb.  hens,  40  lb.  torn . 
JOS.  W.  FLEMING,  Buckingham,  LU. 
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c 


ddressThe  Santa  Aha  Incubator  Co., Santa  Ana, 
l  Cal,,  for  their  new  catalogue  free.  Cor.  solicited 


ut  Clover  Hay  for  Poultry  putup  in  Burlap  sacks. 
HAKVEY  bEED  CO.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


D 


K.  JOHN  W.  KINO,  Kent, conn., breeds 
best  W .  Leghorns,  L.  Brahmas  and  w .  P . Bocks. 


Indian  Games,  S.  C  B.  Leghorns,  B.  Astrachans. 
Eggs  in  sea.  Clr,  W.  A.Williams,  Rome  City,  Ind. 

I'V"    T     Poultry  Yard.  Golden  Wyandottes. 
•  _^V.  _I_J.  J.F.SCHOLZ,Prop.,Erie,Pa. 

EGGS    FROM    FIRST-CLASS  FOWLS. 
I  have  fine  birdsand  prizeTurkeys  to  breed  from 
the  coming  year.  J.  R.  Brabaios,  Delaven,  Wis. 

T>ose  Comb  Brown  Leghorns  a  specialty, also  B.  P. 
_1A  Rocks.  Choice  breeding  stock  for  sale.  Circular 
tree.      J.  L.  RANDOLPH,  Rartlett,  Obio. 


B 


ROOKSIDE  Leghorn  Farm,  Whiteand  Brown 
Leghorns,  R.  and  S.  C ,  Circular. 

H.  K.  PINNEY,  Calkins,  Pa. 


CPflNflR  For  KouP-  25  cents  by  mail  from  the 
OrUHU In i Pharmacy.     Address  Roerieke  «fc 

Tafel,  1011  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

35c.  for  a  Poultry  Bookon  Caponizing  free.  Send  for  Cat. 
MtAOVCO  of  Ponl'ry  Specialties.  Caponsets  52  up 
HI  AH  l\  Cn    W.H.  WlGMORE,  107  S.  8th  St.,Phila.,Pa. 

JH.  TERENS  *    SON,  Mishicot,  Wis. 
•  Breeders  of  thoroughbred  land  and  water  fowls. 
Eggs  in  season.  Germanand  lop  ear  rabbits. 

PIT     GAMES    ONLY    ASSELS,  JAPS, 
DCRY.  Si  KRI  S  AND  DO.MS.  Stamp. 
IDE  ROSSITER,  Girard,  Pa. 

JT/~vr\  fine  large  Chicks  of  all  varieties  at  half-price. 
OVJVJ  Eggs  $2.00  for  15.  Send  2  ct.  stamps  for  20 
page  Catalogue.  Joe.  A.  Dienst,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

HA.  WATTLES,  Rayneville,  Kan.  Fin- 
.  est  Sil.  W.vans.  and  B.  P.  Rocks  in 
th«  West.   Eggs 92.00  per  13. 


PONGIA  TABLETS  (compound),  the  reliable 
Roup  Cure    By  mail.  35c.  per  box,  3  boxes,  $1.00. 
W.  W.  UOGLE,  Evansten,  111. 


s 


Dp  A  XTTGTT  a  specialty  30  years.  Circu- 
(jSr  il  INI  JL  C5XX  lar  and  mv  photo  free. 
J.  BENNETT.  Sunnian,  Ripley  Co.,  Ind. 

BUFF  LEGS.,  P.  R'ks,  I.  Cms,  BIkMIn's,  P. 
Ducks.  Old  and  young  birds  for  sale  cheap  this 
month. Cir.  free.  Lewis  C.Beatty,  Washlng'n,  N.J. 

For  Sale.— Plneland  Incubator,  Mann  Bone  Cutter. 
Brooder  6tores  and  fixtures.  Correspondence 
solicited.  W.  E.  MEAD,  Hanover,  Morris  Co.,  N.  J. 

Fine  Black  and  WhiteMin  , Barred  and  White  Ply. 
Rocks,  Buff  Legs,  Houdans,  I.  Games,  etc.,  for 
■ale  cheap.    L.  E.  Crumbling,  HalJ,  York  Co.,  Pa. 


F 


or  sale.— Rose  C.  Br.  Leghorn  Cockerels,  Bl. Leg. 
Cockerels,  one  pen  Indian  Games  and  Ferrets. 
J.  II.  HELMS,  CentreTille,  Ind. 


Fne  Carrier  Pigeons,  ?2.00per  pair;  Fantall  Pig- 
eons, $100  per  pair;  Blower  Pigeons,  II, 00  per 
pair.  HENRY  W.  MULL,  care  Schmulbach 
Brg.  Co.,  Wheeling.  W^Va.  

HA.  Bradshaw,  Elizaville,  Ind.  Breeder  of 
•  W.  Wyn.  and  W.  Lang,  fowls.  Has  for  sale 
400  fine  Breeding  and  Exhibition  fowls  and  chicks. 
Send  for  circular  giving  matings  and  prizes  won. 

K.  R.  GIBBS,  Breeder  and  Dealer 
In  Ferrets,  Guinea  Pigs,  Lop-eared 
and  Common  Rabbits.   Send  2-cent 
-  stamp  for  circular.   Norwalk,  Ohio. 

DflNC    MTU  I    TOR   POULTRY.  Crushed 

DUnt  l»LdL  < svils,  i-iint  ana  r.err 
Scraps.  Send  for  new  price  list. 

YORK  CIIEMli  AL  WORKS,  York,  Pa. 

p?/~ieach  for  yearling  hens.  $2.00  each  for 
W-l-.Ow  vearlingcocks.  Barred  Plymouth  Rock 
from  our  prize  stock.  CHARLES  RIVER 
POULTRY  YARDS,  Newton  Lower  Falls,  Mass. 

8P    D     I  CPUnDMC  Best  combs  and  lobes, 
.  l>.  D.    LtunUnnO.  richest  colored  birds 
in  America,  frize  wiunlng  youngsters  now  ready. 

B.  A.  FOX,  Mourn,  Pa. 


While  and  Black  Mlnorcas,  Barred  Ply- 
mouth Rocks  and  White  Wyandottes.  Stock 
at  all  times.    Eugs  In  season. 

WM.  J.  SCHAUBLE,  Erie,  Pa. 


T\IRT  CHEAP.-Three  Partridge  Cochin  Cocks 
XJ  (including  prize  winner  Prince  John)  and  nine 
hen:  also  Black  M  Inorcas,  White  Minorcas,  Buff  Leg- 
horns, Buff  Ply.  Rork  Cockerels,  Ind.  Games  and  Lc' 
Brahmas.     M.F.STELLWAGEN,  St.  ignace,  N.  Y. 


ONLY  $1.60!  CEQUALEDI 

FARM  POULTRY  (Semi-Monthly)  ...81.00 

POULTRY  KEEPER  (.Monthly)    50cts 

FARM  and  FIRESIDE  (Semi-Monthly)  50  " 
Total   Si.  00 

All  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  by  us  of  cash  or  stamps, 
f  1.60.   Sample  papers  free.  Address 

FARM  POULTRY, 

Box  F.  P.  BOSTON,  MASS. 


A grand  lot  of  youngsters  bred  from  my  prize  mat- 
ings. Ind.  Games,  B.  Ply.  Rocks.  White  and 
G.Wyan.aud  S.C.  Brown  Legs.  A  few  yearling  birds 
left.   Cat.   £.  E.  HUDSON,  Kennedyville,  Pa. 

Leghorns,  S.  S.  Hamburgs  and  Beagles.  100  R.C. 
w.  and  S.  C.  Brown  Legs,  and  S.  S.  Hamburgs. 
10  Beagles  2  to  4  months.    1  Fox  Hound  broken. 
HOMER  J.  BROWN,  Harford,  Cort.  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Incubators.— Monarchs,  Challenge,  Prairie  State, 
Thermostatics,  Monitors,  Hammonton.  Heaters, 
Bone  Mills.  Bargains  in  second  hand.  Stamp  fo-i 
catalogue.  W.  J.  SWIFT,  Wagnoit,  Mass. 


Big  Bargain*.— For  want  of  room  we  will  sell  at  a 
sacrifice,  300  Plymouth  Rocks;  also  for  sale,  100 
extra  heavv  weight  Bronze  Turkeys. 

J.  F.  BABBEE,  Millersbnre,  Ky . 


LIGHT  BRAHMAS,  EXCLUSIVELY. 

(Felch  and  Williams  Strain.) 
Eggs  $2.0  1  for  13, 13.50  for  26.    Stock  for  sale. 
D.  M  POLING,  Van  Wert,  Ohio. 


Northnp's  Black  Minorca.  Catalogue  free, 
contains  more  reading  than  P.  Keeper  barring 
ads.,  also  describes  Rose-comb  Black  Mlnorcas  and 
origin.   GEO.  H.  NORTHUP,  Raceville,  N.  Y. 


H    D    1LLEN,  Mead ville.  Pa.   S.  C.  W.  and 

H.  T.  H  K.  C.  B.  Leghorns,  B.  P.  Rocks,  Lt. Brah- 
mas, Silver  Wyandottes,  and  W.  Cochins.  A  few 
fine  early  hatched  cockerels  at  |1.50  each. 


Golden  Wyandottes  a  specialty.  Early  hatched 
chicks  from  prize  winners  for  sale.  Kentucky 
Dominiques.  Dead  game,  fast  and  furious  fighters. 
Cocks  and  stags  for  sale.    Prices  reasonable. 

J.  C.  MEACHAM,  Elmore,  Ohio. 


The  Perfected  Incubator  — 200  eggs,  $25.00. 
Installments  or  rented.  The  Perfected  Regulator 
for  any  Incubator.  2  cent  stamp  for  circular. 

H.  D.  MO I  I. TO.\,  Tannton,  Mass 


ST.  BERNARD  PUPS.^V?^1^ 

pups  for  sale  cheap.  Pedigreed  stock.  Sir  Redivereand 
Plidlimmon  strains.  P.H.  Jacobs, Hammonton, N.  J. 


Hammonton  Inc'bators 
*  PRESSEY'S  BB00DERSarbeesthe 

Jat.  free.    Hammonton  (N.  J.)  Incu.  Co  , 

FOR  POULTRY. 

Send  Stamp  for  Sample. 
Illustrated  catalogue  fres 
Also  Breeder  of  Fancy  Poultry.  Address 
D.  LINCOLN  ORR,  ORR'S  MILLS,  N.Y. 


CLEAR  GRIT, 


American    White  Wonders. 

The  best  general  purpose  fowl  yet  produced.  Birds 
shipped  from  Green  Mountain  Poultry  Farm  war- 
ranted to  be  free  from  disease  or  lice  of  any  kind. 
Send  for  Standard  and  cir. 

WM.  N.  FRENCH,  New  Haven,  Vt., Originator. 


LIGHT  BRAHMAS. 

Winners  at  Bloomlngton,  111.,  1892,  Indianapolis, 
Ind,  1893  and  at  World's  Fair.  Some  grand  cock- 
erels for  sale,  also  pullets.  17  years  a  breeder  of 
Lights.   Eggs  $3  per  13,  $5  per  26. 

ALFRED  DOYLE,  Morgan  Park,  III. 


EUREKA 


Send  5  cents  100-PAGE 
Or  stamps  BOOK 
For 

OF  INCUBATORS  and  BROODERS  To 

J. L.CAMPBELL, West  Elizabeth. Pa.  This 
ad  is  good  for  $5.00  part  pay  for  an  fcureka  Incubato: 

BOUND  VOLUMES  J.V 

8  neatly  bound  with 
complete  index,  for  SI  00  each,  postpaid.  We  have  Vols. 
2,3,4  and  5  combined,  with  complete  index,  in  one  vol- 
ume, for  $2.90,  postpaid.  They  make  handsome  and 
valuable  books. 
Address  Poultry  Keeper  Co.,  Parkesburg,  Pa 


THE  FAMOUS  WHITEWASH- 
ICR  and  INSECT  EXTERMIN- 
ATOR, a  machine  for  whitewash- 
ing henhouses,  etc.  With  the 
machine  and  recipes  for  special 
solutions  you  can  exterminate  lice, 
roup,  cholera,  etc.  Send  stamp  for 
cir.  F.  Schwarz,  JPf'g.,  Fairfield, 
Conn . 


The  two  best  poultry  papenon  earth  are 

FABM  POULTRY(Semi-Month)y)  81.00 
and 

POULTRY  KEEPER   50  cts. 

We  will  send  both,  for  one  year,  for  only  81.85. 

  I.S.  JOHNSON  &  CO., 

 Boston,  Mass. 


W.  C.  W.  WHITE 


GIVEN  AWAY. 

300  ees  Prairie  Slate  Iiicnbators,*35  each- 
200  egg  Prairie  State  Incubaiors,825  each. 

30  '  egg  Eureka  (copper  tanks)  incubators,  $35  each. 
150  egg  Eureka,  (zinc  tanks)  incubators,  $25  each. 
100  eersr  Excelsior  incubators,  85  each. 
Healer,  tank,  pipes,  founts,  etc.,  cheap.  Address, 
W.  T-  MASSEY,  Smyrna,  Del. 

HOW  TO  RAISE  CHICKS. 

Get  a  Shaub 
Brooder  and  fol- 
low the  instruc- 
tions sent  with 
each  machine, 
and  you  can  raise 
a  greater  per 
cent,  than  with 
any  otherBrooder 

The  Diamond  Incubator  is  the  simplest  as  well  as  the 
best.  For  full  particulars  address  The  Diamond 
Incubator  Co.,  Hartville,  Ohio. 

BOOM  THE  LEADERS! 


300  fine  breeding  and  exhibition  birds  tor  sale.  Cir. 
free.  GEO.  A  FBIEDBICHS,  Erie,  Pa. 

GRINDPS 

t.rabam  Flour  &  (Jorrj-  inthe 

^HflNOWlLL^pfe8 

Ufv  IOO  per  cent,  more  made 
In  keeping  Poultry.  Alao  POWEK  JVIIM,S  and 
FARM.  FEED  MILLS.  Circnlarsand testimonials 
«ent  on  application.  WILSON  BROS.  Em  ton.  Pa, 


HAWKINS 

breeds  America's  best  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS, 
Barred  and  White.  WYANDOTTES, 
Silrer  and  White.  More  prizes  awarded  this 
strain  than  all  others  combined.  Selected  Breeding 
Birds  that  will  produce  winners.  Finely  Illustrated 
catalogue  of  America's  greatest  poultry  farm,  free. 
Lock  Box  4.  A.  C.  HAWKINS,  Lancaster,  Mass. 


^  ELWYN  STRODE,  West  Chester,  Pa., 
breeder  and  shipper  of  Hampshiredown 
Sheep,  Poland  China  Pigs,  American  Fox 
Hounds,  English  Beagle  Hounds,  Barred 
Plymouth  Bocks,  Light  Brahmas,  Brown 
Leghorns,  Pekin  Ducks,  Rouen  Ducks, 
Mammouth  Bronze  Turkeys.  Eggs  in  season 


SIMPLEX 


HATCHER. 

The  Most  Perfect 
INCUBATOR  MADE. 

Quick  and  certain ;  Hatches 
every  egg  that  a  hen  could 
hatch;  Regulates  itself  auto- 
matically; Reduces  the  cost 
of  poultry  raising  to  a  mini- 
mum. Best  in  every  way- 
lowest  In  price.  Send  for 
Illus.  Catalogue.  SIMPLEX 
MANF'G.   CO.,  QUINCY.  ILL. 


"X^ands 
Oranges 
^Resorts 

investments 
^Developments 
I  ^Attractions 

Address, 

G.  D.  ACKERLY, 

CENERAL  PASSE NCER  AGENT, 

THE TROPICALTRUNK  LINE, 

Jacksonville,  Florida. 


The  Improved 
Monitor  Incn- 

>:»tor.  Hundreds  of 
jstimonials  as  to  its 
icrits  over  all  other 
aakes.  Medals  and 
iiploma  awarded  at 
lie  World's  Fair, 
.arge  book  with  cufs 
or  stamp.    Buy  the 

Cf.  WILLIAMS, 

18  Bace  !»*., 
BRISTOL,  CONN 


WijcMfs  White  Leghorns, 

America's  Business  Hen. 

500  choice,  selected  yearling  hens  and  300  extra  fine 
early  hatched  cockerels,  for  sale  at  rock  rottom 
prices.  No  better  opportunity  will  ever  be  had  to 
procure  bleeding  stock  of  this.  The  Wnrld'sGreatest 
Laying  Strain  or  S  C.  Wh.  Leg.  Write  for  what 
you  want  aud  I  will  quote  you  special  price.  Cir. free. 


tJROTON, 


C.  H.  WYCKOFF, 


N.  Y. 


J 


STANDARD 


'•  :•  TRADE  MARK' 


p  AN  be  applied  by 
wany  one  on  steep 
or  flat  roofs.  Ex- 
tra Heavy  Felt 
forPoultry  Houses 
11. 30  per  100  square 
feet  wlthCoatlng. 
Caps  and  Nails. 
Sample  and  circu 
1  lar  free. 

A.  F.  SWAN, 

'  3S  Dey  St.,N.  Y. 


INCUBATOR. 


Ton  Culin  Incu.  Co., 


ON  TRIAL. 

Try  it  before  you  buy  it. 

Highest  A  ward  World's  Fair, 
N.  Y.  State  Fair,  1804. 
Canadian  (exhibition,  lr.94. 
Judge  of  Incubators  at 
World's  Fair  says.  If  I  were 
goingtobiivforinvsplf  Iwould 
;ive  the  Von  Culin  the  pre- 
ference. 

book  Incubation.  5  cts. 
Box  10.  Delaware  City.  Dei 


MAPLE  FARM  DUCK  YARDS. 

The  Largest  Duck  Farm  in  America 

Our  Imperial  Pekin  Ducks  have  won  First  Prem. 
In  every  New  England  State  and  nearly  every  State 
in  the  Union.  We  are  prepared  to  furnish  eggs  in 
season.    First-class  birds  at  reasonablo  prices 

JAMES  RANKIN,  South  Uaston,  Mass. 

THE  HYDRO  SAFETY  LAMP 
for  all  Incubators  and  Brooders. 
Thermostatic  Bars,  Regulators,  and  Bras» 
Tanks  and  Boilers,  for  home  made  incu- 
bators. Best  Thermometers  SI.  Cata.  free. 
Address  L.  R.  Oakes.  Bloominelon,  Ind. 
J.  1'.  Lucas,  Western  Agent, Topeka, Kan. 


THE  IMPROVED 


VICTOR 

INCUBATOR 

Hatches  Chickens  by  Steam. 
Absolutely  self-res ulatinc. 
The  simplest,  most  reliable, 
and  cheapest  first-class  Hatcher 
in  the  market.  Circulars  free. 
RTEIi  &  CO.,  Quincy,  HL> 


LIKE  WILL  BEGET  LIKE," 

700  selected  S.C.B  Leghorns,  Houdans,  W.  Wyans.,. 
Ply.  Kocks  and  R.  and  S.  C  w.  Leghorns,  sired  by 
"Ajax,"  "Leo,"  "White  Prince,"  "Cody.**' 
*4.Sir  Blenry"  and  "Aleiai,"  the  grandest  speci- 
mens of  these  varieties  owned  in  America  co-day. 
At  New  York,  Feb,  '90,  won  4  grand  Gold  Spe- 
cials, 8  firsts  and  9  seconds  on  my  specialties. 

'Like  did  beget  like.'''*  I  guarantee  satisfaction. 
Send  for  Circular.  J.FORSYTH,  Riverside  Poultry 
Farm,  Owego, Tioga  Co.,N.  Y. 


POULTRY 

^SUPPUES{(^ 


MUHCEH'S  AMERICAN  STSXIN. 

Bronze  Turktyt,  Barred  and  Whit? 
Plymouth  FUcko,  White  aid  Silver 
tWyifi<imi,  Brown  and  WhHe  Ley 

25  fears  Experience  la 
Hating  end  Breeding.    40  Grant* 
•-^'2™™%-.  Breeding  Pen*  fer  1894. 

fowls  and  Eggs  For  Salt  at  all  Times.  Pain,  7rio*  **4 
<8rttding  'Pens  MaUd  for  <But  Results.  , 

rWr<b£  ILLUHHATCO  CI*CUU*  ttwtef  *■«•«*.  Priam.  *—*  JW  r*M* 

«»  «mm  «rf  rvii  «*m  fr—.  rw  -  fwirirr  a*vw  it*  *v  r#«.Ti,«»fn. 

Address  F.  M.  MUNCER,  OoKalb.  Illinois 


griiTiiiiiimTTiiimiiiiiiiimimmmmiTiiiniiimiimrmimng 

DOftPT  DIE 'gape's^  | 

We  mean  your  chickens,  3 
of  course.  Our  3 

F.  P.  C.l 

MADOC 
GAPE  CURE! 

is  a  sure  remedy,  the  wor'-ns  : 
lose  their  power  and  the  E 

 Schick  regains  strength  and  : 

E=  vigor.    Follow  Directions  Carefully.  Price, 
=  6  oz.  can,  20c.;  if  by  mail  28c;  V,  lb.  can, 
B  35c;  If  by  mail,  53c  Our  Poultry  Supply  i 
=  Cutaloeue  tells  of  many  other  things  import-  ■ 
B  ant  to  the  poultryman.   Send  for  it. 
=  JOHNSON   <fc  STORES, 

=  217<!fc219  Market  St., Philadelphla,Pa. 

^iiiiiiiiiiiyiiiiumiiiiiiimiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiummiits 


Won  at  .Madison  Square  Garden,  18  2.  1st  prize  of 
$25  in  gold  for  largest  and  best  hatch,  and  1st  $25  iu 
rrnld  for  b-st  machine  in  show. 

fpiHG  mPBOVKD  MONARCH  INCITBA- 
Jl  TOR.  3000  chicks  from  one  machine  in  less  than 
four  months.  Prices  reduced,  makingit  the  cheapest 
as  well  as  the  best  machine  on  the  market.  Thou- 
sands In  successful  operation  in  this  country,  Canada 
and  In  Europe.  They  are  giving  universal  satisfaction 
everywhere,  "lrst  premiumsat27consecutlvesnows. 
More  than  100  in  use  within  a  ratlins  of  30  miles  of  our 
factory,  some  of  the  farmers  using  from  2  to  8  ma- 
chines. Send  2c.  stamp  for  new  illustrated  circular. 
Jit*.  Rankin,  Sonth  Eailon,  Man. 


WE  WARRANT 

the  RELIABLE 

TO  HATCH  AT  LEAST  80  PER  CENT 
OFTHE  FRESH  AND  FERTILE  EGGS 


W  SELF- REGULATING  !"^3 

Send  6c in  stamps  for  our  112-page  Illustrated] 
Guide  and  Catalogue  for  1895.  Convinc- 
ing facts  and  figures  about 
POULTRY  FOR  PROFIT. 
We  breed  12  Tirieties  of  Standard  Poultry.    110  yards.  | 
Poultry  Catalogue  free.  Address 

RELIABLE  INCUBATOR  &  BROODER  CO. 

QUINCY,  ILLINOIS. 
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by  Steam. 


By  this  method  you  can  safely  count  your  chickens  before  they  are  hatched.  The 
cost  and  trouble  of  production  is  reduced  two-thirds,  and  poultry  raising  becomes  a 
profitable  pleasure.   Send  Be.  for  descriptive  Catalogue  and  Price  List. 

THE  MODEL 

EXCELSIOR  INCUBATOR 

The  lowest-priced  first-class  Hatcher  made.   Thousands  In  use.   Guaranteed  to 
hatch  a  larger  percentage  of  fertile  eggs  at  less  cost  thas  -ny  other  Incubator. 
Doable  Regulator.   Simple,  Perfect,  and  Self- It  emulating. 

GEO.  H.  STAHL,  114.  to  122  S.  6th  St.,  QUINCY,  ILL., 


WORLD'S  FAIR! 


Buy  the  Bone  Cutter  that  received  an  award  at  the 
V/ORLD'S  FAIR,  and  you  make  no  mistake.  Take 
no  other. 

OFFICIAL  COPY  OF  AWARD: 

"Well  made  and  of  good  material,  easily  operated, 
and  of  general  usefulness  in  the  poultry  yard,  cutting 
Bones,  Meat  or  Vegetables  with  equal  efficiency;  ad- 
justable feed. 

ROBERT  MITCHELL,  Individual  Judge. 

Approved. 

N.  B.  CRITCHFIELD,  President  Departmental 
Committee. 

Approved. 

JOHN  BOYD  THACHER,  Chairman  Executive 
Committee  on  Awards." 

Where  is  there  another  Bone  Cutter 
can  show  this?  Get  Circulars,  etc. 

WEBSTER  &  HAMDM,  Cazeira,  N.  Y. 


KNAPP  BROS'., 

While  Lefclieiun,  (best  laying  variety  known ) 

White  Wyan«lolt*«i  (Ui'.si  general  purpose  towl) 
K*nd  at  the  hesa4.  Chanphu  ol'the  lVorlit. 

Hiflifit  II  out*  r»  .41  S2  ol  Auin  ic:>'>  leafling 
shows  during  pa^t  11  years. 

Ilichrsl  S<  arincK  rd,alsoFlrat  mikJ  Second 
UieUe*t  Scoring  ItreeUiiie  r*t-«  ..i  lVOKLD'.S 
t  v  i ::  tn  any  variety. 

Nearly  all  our  chicks  this  season  wore  raised  fron 
yards  lira  t-d  by  the  Fir»t  frlr.e  Winner*  at  tin- 
World**  Fair  and  the  frize  Wiiiurr*lurle94  95 
are  now  iu  our  \  aids. 

We  offer  the  111  . ST  the  eountry  affords  In  Cnrk'ls. 
Pair*.  Ti  i.w.  or  Hi  reding  I'enrn.  and  I  he  tiuent 
rlhl.V  D  V  Cat  Si  at  low  prfces  for  quality. 

500  vigorous,  yearling  liens,  very  low.  to  make 
room  for  young  stock.  Send  stanip  for  new  illus- 
trated catalogue,  giving  llierlieat  r*rixe  ItecorH 
ever  vsou  by  any  breeder  of  any  variety.  Address, 

KNAPP  BROTHERS, 

Box  501.  Fabius,  N.  Y. 


Highest  Honors  in 


ThB  Prairie  Slats  IncnUators  aid  BrooQers, 

Are  Endorsed  by  P.  H.  Jacobs. 
94  FIRST  PREMIUMS  94. 

Hundreds  of  our  Customers  Use  from  10  to  30  Machines. 

Do  not  buy  an  Incubator  or  Brooder  until  you  scud  for  our  104  |i:tge  Cala 
logue  civing;  lull  particulars. 

ALL   MACHINES  WARRANTED. 

PRAIRIE  STATE  INCUBATOR  COMPANY, 


HOMER  CITY, 


PENNA 


Bull  Cochins,  l.t 
tin 


Brahtnas.lt.  Langshaus.  500  U  s- 
.Imohials  received  In  2  years.  A  itrand  lot  of 
stock  lor  sale  n.-w.  Send  for  circular  and  list  of  tes. 
tiinoiilals.  rol  l.TRV  StrPMES  CHEAT. 
W.C.  UYA.RU,  Waluut  U1IU.  Cincinnati. O. 


P'wf 


TltKK  FARM.  Jamrubnre,  W.  JT. 
II.  OBDWAT,  I'rop.,  1>.  A.  JIOINT, 
Supl     Cliolee  l*eUiii  Darki  for  the  fall  shows. 
Itroiler  Ecca  for  Incubators.    l.ai„-e  catalogue 

free. 


THE  BEST  POULTRY  FENCES, 

Cralvarilzecl   x/v.  ir-o  KTottings. 


KKDl'CKD  PUCKS  FOR  EOl.LS  150  FEKT  I.OM. 

r>         1«  .4         30  36  ti  40  60  72  Inch. 

83.75  «4.r»0  Her  Roll. 
I8.7S    MI0.50  Per  Roll. 

.  10  cents  per  pound. 


»  Inch  No.  19.  .7.'.     SI. l.t     SI. -10     SI. 90     82.2.1     82. G5  gn.no 

1  Inch  No.  2U.       81.73  S2.75     *;!. 50     S4.50    85.25      86.25  87.00 

Discount  5  rolls  5  per  cent,  10  rolls  iO  per  cent,  h  inch  Galvanized  Stapl 


PETER  DURYEE  &  CO.,  21 5  Greenwich  St.,  IM.  Y. 

SPECIAL  NO.  ICE.— Write  for  fieiulit  allowance  on  five  or  more  rolls,  and  price  list  of  other  styles 
Wire  fencing. 


STANDARD 


For  American  Homes. 

#e>    What  to  Cook  and 
•   Jiom  to  Cook  It.  • 

320  PAGES 

PROFUSELY  ILLUSTRATED. 

1,200  RECIPES. 

Ths  Recipes  are  from  Over  200  Practical  and  Experienced  Housekeepers:,  : 

Besides  Many 

Celebrated  Chefs  and  Prominent  Ladies 

Who  are  Recognized  as  Authority  In  tho  Culinary  Art.  ■ 


Ws  can  give  only  a  few  of  these  names  as  follows: 
Paul  Resal,  Chef  of  White  House,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Louis  C.  Zerega,  Chef  Hotel  Pones  de  Leon,  St.  Angastias,  U*.} 
Gustav  Beraud,  Chef  Calumet  Club,  Chicago. 
'  A.  J.  Pillaust,  Chef  West  Hotel,  Minneapolis. 

,t  A.  Gallier,  Chef  Hotel  Brunswick,  New  York.  ^ 
\  Mrs.  S.  T.  Rorer,  Principal  Philadelphia  Cooking  School.  v 
Mrs.  Harriott  T.  Ward,  Special  Teacher  sf  Cookery,  Boston." 
Miss  Cornelia  Campbell  Bedford,  Supt.  Now  York  Cooking  School. 
And  200  others  whose  names  are  well  known,  and  who  represent  nearly  oTsry 
stats  in  the  Union. 

rr^i  _  _g         j    Embodies  all  the  best  features  found  in  otho> 

I  ho  ***Tfi  YlClfi  f"aJ  GOOD  cook  books,  and  in  addition  contains 
*  A*v»  UlUilUUi  U  much  valuable  matter  not  found  in  others,  and 
all  ominently  practical  for  tho  average  househeeper;  being  especially  designed 
for  those  homes  that  love  good  cooking  at  a  moderate  expense.  It  will  at  one* 
be  noticed  that  there  is  an  entire  absense  of  those  technical  terms  which  rsndsr 
the  vast  majority  of  cook  book3  of  no  practical  value.  __ 


Soinc  of  tlje  Special  JTeatlires  Are : 

Tabulated  Form  fop  the  Recipes,  Making  Mistakes  Nearly  Imposa}* 
ble ;  Improved  Arrangement  ol  the  Tables  ol  Weights  antJ 
Measures ;  A  List  of  Utensils  Necessary  in  Cooking,  with 
Directions  fop  their  Use  and  Care— a  Feature  Espec- 
ially Valuable  for  Beginners;  Daily  Bills  of 
Fare ;  Copious  Illustrations,  both  of  Arti- 
cles of  Food  and  Best  Utensils  ta 
Use  in  the  Cooking  of  Them. 

'  ALL  THESE  THINGS  COMBINE  TO  MAKE 

THE  STANDARD  THB  BEST. 

50  CENTS.  POST-PAID. 

CntoJUJ  IlJVJrt  pjOr3CTj»jp  Has  for  eighteen  years  been  ths  chief  agricui- 
~     "  '  ~f\°  tural  and  family  journal  of  America.  Pro- 

gressive, practical  and  trustworthy,  it  not  only  is  a  recognized  authority  in  all  thing* 
agricultural,  but  being  especially  adapted  to  every  member  of  the  farmer's  family,  ha, 
gained  a  present  circulation  of  over  250,000  copies  per  issue.  It  is  unique  In  all  depart- 
ments, employing  the  ablest  writers  for  its  columns.  Twice  a  montb,  with  20  to  25 
pages  of  attractive  and  profitable  reading  in  each  number.  The  price,  50  cents  a  year, 
is  only  rendered  possible  by  the  enormous  circulation. 


DOLLARS  DO  DOUBLE  DUTY. 

The  Poultry  Keeper,  50c.  | 

Farm  and  Fireside,  50c.  \   — — • 

Standard  Cook  Book,         50c_  \         Ml  0  M  60  (MS. 

$7.50 


Address 


The  Poultry  Keeper  to., 

Parkssburg,  Chester  CoM  Pa. 
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BUREAU  OF  INFORMATION. 


This  Department  is  "  Replies  to 
Inquiries,"  and  is  Open  to  all. 


Poultry  Powder.— What  kind  of  a  poultry 
powder  is  the  best  to  feed  chickens  while 
they  are  moulting,  and  to  prevent  diseases? 
— L.  E.  G.,  Bristol,  Indiana. 

Give  a  teaspoonf  ul,  once  a  day,  in  corn- 
meal,  of  a  mixture  composed  of  two  pounds 
linseed  meal,  one  pound  bone  meal,  one 
ounce  salt,  and  one-fourth  ounce  sulphur. 
Do  uot  use  it  on  damp  days. 

Crossing— I  have  a  half  Leghorn  and  half 
Minorca  pullet.    Can  I  cross  her  with  a 

ure-bred  Minorca  cockerel  and  in  time 

ave  pure  bred  Miuorcas  ? — R.  P.,  Water- 
bury,  Conn. 

It  might  be  after  a  long  time,  but  the 
Leghorn  blood  will  always  be  in  the  way. 
It  is  cheaper  and  easier  to  use  a  pure-bred 
Minorca  pullet  instead  of  the  cross-bred 
one,  aud  save  time  in  the  beginning. 

When  to  Hatch  for  Broilers. — As  I  am  a  be- 
ginner, I  ask  the  folio wiug  information: 
I.  When  to  hatch  for  broilers  ?  2.  Is  there 
a  demand  for  broilers  in  Jannary  aud  Feb- 
ruary, or  is  it  too  early  ?  3.  Do  Indian 
Games  sell  as  well  as  the  larger  breeds.viz., 
Plymouth  Rocks,  Wyandottes,  Brahmas, 
etc.?  4.  What  should  a  chick  weigh  to  pro- 
cure good  prices  ?— W.  S.  K.,  Fleetwood, 
Pa. 

1.  Broilers  may  be  hatched  at  any  time 
from  October  to  April,  before  Christmas 
being  the  better  time.  2.  Yes  ;  there  is  a 
demand  at  any  time  after  Thanksgiving. 
3.  The  Indian  Games  sell  as  well  as  any  of 
the  breeds  named.  4.  Broilers  are  usually 
sold  when  they  weigh  about  one  and  a-half 
ipounds  each. 

Tincture  of  Iron.— Please  inform  me  how 
many  drops  of  tincture  Ferr's  Chloride 
(tincture  of  muriate  of  iron)  to  put  into  the 
drinking  water?— Mrs.  T.  S.,  Valley  Stream, 
-N.  Y. 

About  a  tablespoonful  to  one  gallon  of 
'water  is  about  the  correct  proportion.  A 
iless  quantity  will  also  answer,  as  very  little 
will  s  uffice. 

Oil  Cake. — Is  oil  cake  fed  to  fowls  detri- 
mental 't  Where  in  Kansas  can  Swan's 
Standard  rooting  be  obtained?  J.  U.  C. 
Kansas. 

Break  the  oil  cake  into  pieces  and  the 
hens  will  relish  it.  It  is  very  beneficial  if 
fed  three  times  a  week.  It  is  the  same  as 
linseed  meal.  For  the  Kansas  agency  write 
Mr.  A.  F.  Swan,  38  Dey  street,  New  York 
City,  N.  Y.,  who  is  the  manufacturer  of 
Swan's  Standard  roofing. 

Drooping  Fowls. — What  is  the  matter  with 
my  hens  ?  Some  of  them  sit  around  droopy, 
and  their  eyes  are  red  and  swollen.  I  have 
examined  for  lice  thoroughly  but  found 
none.  I  have  used  Persian  Insect  Powders 
all  the*  summer,  and  whitewashed  the 
coops  and  fences  inside  and  outside,  so  I  do 
not  think  lice  are  the  trouble.— S.  C,  Golds- 
boro,  N.  C. 

It  is  difficult  to  state  the  cause  from  such 
unsatisfactory  symptoms,  as  you  simply 
mention  the  fact  that  they  are  droopy  and 
have  red  or  swollen  eyes.  Mode  of  man- 
agement should  have  been  stated.  It  may 
be  due  to  draughts  down  on  them,  during 
a  damp  day,  or  you  may  not  have  examined 
the  tops  of  their  heads  for  lice.  The  male 
should  be  removed  and  the  hens  kept  on 
straw,  (no  roosts  for  awhile,)  annointing 
heads,  eyes,  faces,  combs,  and  wattles  with 
sweet  oil  or  vaseline,  closing  all  ventila- 
tors. 

Indian  Games. — Does  the  Black  Indian 
Game  have  black  feathers,  like  a  Black 
Spanish,  or  does  a  mixture  of  dark  brown 
feathers  denote  impurity  ?— J.  P.  S.,  Lingle- 
stown,  Pa. 

The  Indian  Game  is  not  entirely  black, 
having  red,  bay,  and  other  tints  of  color. 

Sorghum  Seed. — How  should  sorghum  seed 
be  given  poultry,  and  is  it  suitable  seed  for 
them  ? — K.  C.  L.,  Hutchinson,  Minn. 

It  is  excellent  food,  and  especially  for 
chicks.  One  quart  a  day  to  fifteen  hens,  is 
sufficient.  It  should  not  be  fed  exclu- 
sively. 

Mottled  Javas,— Kindly  give  me  the  ad- 
dress of  some  breeder  of  Mottled  Javas. 
Why  are  the-y  not  more  popular? — G.  G., 
Shrcveport,  La. 

We  cannot  now  recall  the  name  of  a  single 
breeder  of  them.  They  are  not  more  popu- 
lar because  the  breeders — if  any — do  uot 
make  them  known.  When  a  thing  has  merit 
their  light  is  not  "hi  iden  under  a  bushel." 


Sundry  Questions.— 1.  How  many  points 
must  a  Black  Minorca  have  on  the  comb  to 
be  perfect?  2.  Do  Light  Brahmas  lay  as 
many  eggs  the  second  year  as  they  do  the 
first  ?  3.  Why  do  not  the  bone  mill  men 
show  their  mills  more  at  poultry  shows  ? — 
P.  T.  K.,  Cleveland,  O. 

1.  The  comb  is  perfect  with  ten  points.  2. 
Yes.  3.  They  should  do  so, we  admit. 

Lumps  on  the  Face.— There  appears  to  be  a 
lump  on  the  f.tce  of  my  rooster  and  laying 
hens.  It  is  on  the  combs  and  sides  of  the 
face.  They  are  otherwise  healthy.  The 
rooster  is  moulting  but  the  hens  are  other- 
wise over  it,  and  are  laying.— Mrs.  W.  S. 
Cox,  Frankford,  Phila.,  Pa. 

Feathers  on  the  Legs.— I  have  some  Ply- 
mouth Rock  chicks,  all  hatched  from  eggs 
of  one  breeder,  who  is  reliable,  and  whose 
original  stock  is  undoubtedly  fine.  Some  of 
the  chicks,  while  good  in  conformation  and 
markings,  have  a  few  feathers  on  their  legs. 
What  does  it  prove,  aud  should  they  be 
used  to  breed  from  ?— B.  D.  C,  Mansfield, 
La. 

It  indicates  impurity.  A  Plymouth  Rock 
should  not  have  the  slightest  trace  of 
feathers  on  the  legs. 

Warts  on  Combs. — I  have  five  roosters  that 
have  a  hard  substance  on  the  comb  and 
lobes,  resembling  warts.  Also  on  hens  that 
have  large  combs.  I  do  not  remember  of 
seeing  anything  in  your  paper  as  regards 
the  disease.  On  examination  I  find  that  on 
some  of  my  hens  it  breaks  out  and  bleeds. 
— H.  V.  R.  C,  Bayonue  City,  N.  J. 

It  is  difficult  to  state  cause,  but  may  be 
chicken  pox.  Or,  it  may  be  due  to  some 
contagious  burner  occasioned  by  insects  or 
parasites.  Vaseline,  sweet  oil,  or  any  oint- 
ment,  using  twenty  drops  carbolic  acid  in 
an  ounce  of  the  ointment,  applied  once  a 
day,  should  give  relief. 

Small  Incubator.— Can  the  incubator  of 
which  you  send  plans  be  made  one-half  the 
size  recommended.— F.  J.  S.,  Baltimore, 
Md. 

It  can  be  made  of  any  size,  but  depth  of 
tank,  egg  drawer,  ventilator,  etc.,  must  be 
the  same. 

MORE  ABOUT  CORM. 

In  the  August  18th  issue  of  the  Ameri- 
can Fancier  Mr.  F.  M.  Clemens,  Jr.,  dips  a 
little  in  the  corn  controversy.  He  says 
that  "those  who  have  attempted  to  give 
corn  a  black  eye  have  been  led  to  the  at- 
tempt by  using  that  grain  as  an  exclusive 
feed."  Has  he  here  stated  a  fact  ?  Did 
Messrs.  Hunter  and  Jacobs  ever  use  corn 
exclusively  ?  I  guess  not.  As  far  as  I  am 
coucerned,  I  can  say  that  1  have  never 
been  guilty  of  such  a  folly.  It  is  not  my 
intention  to  continue  the  controversy 
further  than  this  article,  and  although  I 
have  written  somewhat  on  the  subject,  yet 
I  have  never  condemned  the  judicious  use 
of  corn,  although  I  have  said,  and  will  re. 
peat  it,  that  corn  is  not  a  necessary  article 
of  food  for  laying  hens  at  any  time  of  year. 
I  have  noticed  that  all  corn  advocates  (ex- 
cept E.  B.  Thompson,)  make  big  claims  for 
corn  but  always  wind  up  with — always 
feed  a  variety.  In  other  words,  the  less 
corn  you  feed  the  better  off  you  will  be. 
The  question  at  issue  is— is  corn  the  best 
food  for  fowls?  Injustice  to  Mr.  Clemens 
I  will  state  that  he  recommends  a  good 
variety  and  corn,  and  states  that  it  is  the 
best  of  grains  for  fattening  purposes) 
which  is  correct,  yet  the  easy-going  poul- 
tryman  or  farmer  will  be  all  too  willing  to 
accept  what  to  him  seems  to  be  the  gen- 
eral lesson  that  corn  fed  exclusively  is  all 
right.  Let  us  look  at  the  growing  chick 
for  a  moment.  Here  the  question  is  growth, 
the  formation  of  bone  and  feather.  All 
will  acknowledge  that  corn  will  produce 
flesh,  but  wiil  it  produce  bone  and  featheri 
or  will  it  give  needed  strength  ?  The 
growing  chick  is  performing  the  most  ex- 
acting work  of  its  life.  Let  us  turn  to  the 
large  heavy  truck  horses  of  New  Yo:k  city. 
They  are  expected  to  pull  anywhere  from 
two  to  five  tons  per  team  over  slippery 
cobblestones.  What  is  their  feed?  Oats. 
Take  the  track  horses  of  the  country  that 
strain  every  nerve  and  muscle  to  come  in 
first,  and  what  do  they  eat  ?  Oats.  Corn 
is  fattening,  and  yet  where  will  you  find 
fatter  horses  than  the  truck  horses  of  New 
York? 

The  farmer  feeds  his  horses  corn  with 
plenty  of  hay.  Why  ?  Simply  because  it 
is  bandy,  cheap,  and  because  his  falher  did 
the  same,  and  not  because  it  is  the  best  of 
feeds.  The  fact  is  that  if  the  feed  was  not 
balanced  wiLh  plenty  of  hay  his  horses 
would  have  been  dead  lony  a..o.     Il  makes 


no  difference  whether  the  chick  has  full 
range  or  not,  we  must,  especially  when 
small,  give  a  variety  in  order  to  assist  na- 
ture to  build  up  each  part  of  the  body ; 
therefore  we  must  feed  a  variety  and  plenty 
of  it. 

Nearly  a  year  ago  Bro.  Sternberg  said 
"breeders  of  Asiatics  who  expect  to  get 
their  birds  up  to  and  beyond  Standard 
weight,  must  feed  freely,  profusely  and 
constantly  all  the  good,  sound  corn  the 
fowls  will  eat. 

Mr.  S  refers  here  to  growing  chicks,  and 
leads  the  reader  to  believe  that  corn  is  his 
only  feed,  when  such  is  not  the  case  by  any 
means.  Mr.  S.  always  fed  corn  because  it 
was  good  and  because  it  was  cheap.  This 
year  wheat  has  been  cheap,  and  he  has 
made  that  grain  the  foundation  feed,  and  il 
is  refreshing  to  hear  him  say  that  "my 
chicks  have  all  grown  suprisingly  well  this 
season."  Let  me  give  his  bill  of  fare  for 
chicks,  as  it  is  a  most  excellent  one.  He 
says — "I  usually  mix  one  quart  of  fine 
corn  meal  to  three  quarts  of  cracked 
wheat.  In  this  I  stir  two  gills  of  dried 
blood  and  a  half  of  gill  of  family  ground 
bone.  Mix  into  a  stiff  dough  with  thick 
sour  milk."  I  doubt  if  this  ration  can  be 
excelled  for  chicks  raised  with  hens.  Corn 
advocates  claim  that  the  exclusive  use  of 
corn  will  kill  fowls  if  they  are  yarded. 
Correct,  only  it  does  not  go  far  enough.  It 
does  kill  hiridreds  of  fowls  every  year  that 
are  not  yarded  It  is  also  claimed  that  any 
grain  fed  exclusively  will  prove  harmful 
in  the  end.  This  is  correct  also  where  the 
best  results  are  aimed  at,  but  fair  results 
ean  be  obtained  by  using  wheat  exclusively. 
Wheat  is  probably  the  best  of  the  cereals 
that  the  world  produces.  I  care  not 
whether  you  feed  to  poultry,  horses  or 
hogs.  Mr.  Clemens  says  that  experienced 
farmers  knows  that  corn  will  put  on  more 
pounds  per  bushel  when  fed  to  hogs  than 
wheat.  That  is  true  when  killing  time 
comes  around,  but  here  is  the  rub.  Expe- 
rienced hog  raisers  feed  precious  little  corn 
to  growing  shoats.  Why  ?  Because  they 
know  that  corn  is  sadly  deficient  in  pro- 
ducing bone  and  muscle,  and  in  order  to 
get  the  most  pounds  at  killing  time  they 
must  produce  the  largest  possible  frame. 
See  how  nicely  this  applies  to  the  growing 
chick.  It  is  true  that  the  average  farmer 
feeds  plenty  of  corn  to  his  hogs  after  husk- 
ing time,  because  it  is  cheap,  handy,  and 
because  his  father  did  likewise.  Let  me 
quote  a  little  from  that  great1  farm  paper 
Farm  and  Fireside:  "With  wheat  and 
corn  at  the  same  market  price  per  ton, 
wheat  is  the  cheapest  food  for  farm  ani- 
mals. With  proper  care  it  can  be  fed  to 
hogs,  cattle  and  work  horses.  It  will  make 
good  beef,  pork  or  milk.  *  *  *  Wheat 
is  better  for  the  purpose  (horse  feed)  than 
barley.  It  is  only  the  high  prices  of  wheat 
as  a  food  for  man  that  forbids  its  use  for 
food  for  farm  animals — under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances. *  *  *  Throughout  the 
corn  belt,  corn  is  universally  used  on  the 
farm  as  food  for  work  horses,  hut  wheat 
and  oats  are  both  better  for  them,"  etc.  I 
do  not  condemn  the  use  of  corn  so  much 
for  growing  chicks  as  I  do  for  laying  hens. 
I  have  found  that  even  where  hens  have  free 
range,  that  a  variety  is  necessary  every 
month  in  the  year. 

Hens  are  supposed  to  be  able  to  gather 
all  the  animal  food  necessary  during  the 
summer  or  warm  months. 

Let  us  watch  a  flock  of  100  hens.  How 
many  bugs  or  worms  will  each  one  capture 
during  the  day,  do  you  suppose  ?  Mighty 
few  I  can  tell  you,  and  then  they  wander 
over  the  same  ground  day  after  day.  Some 
days  they  will  gather  a  fair  share,  and  yet 
other  days  they  will  not.  I  have  found 
that  where  the  fowls  have  their  liberty, 
they  should  be  fed  just  the  same  as  when 
yarded,  except  that  you  need  not  be  so 
particular  about  green  food  nor  feed  as 
large  a  quantity.  Each  day  ground  meat 
and  bone  should  be  added  to  their  soft 
morning  mess.  Feed  this  early,  and  only 
enough  to  partly  satisfy  their  hunger.  At 
night  give  wheat  and  oats — what  they  will 
eat  up  clean.  The  question  is  often  asked 
if  fowls  will  do  as  well  when  yarded  as  if 
they  are  given  full  liberty.  As  far  as  I 
have  gone,  everything  points  to  better  re- 
sults in  egg  yield  when  fowls  are  yarded. 
It  is  more  expansive  a  id  requires  more 
work  to  yard  Cowls,  b  bey  will  certa.nly 
lay  more  eggs  if  tliOj   ...o  properly  taken 


care  of  and  are  kept  busy,  and  plenty  of 
shade  is  provided.  There  is  no  use  in  re- 
peating what  has  already  been  said  on  the 
corn  controversy,  therefore  I  have  only 
tried  to  bring  out  a  few  points,  or  rather 
enlarge  on  a  few,  that  have  already  been 
advanced.  We  constantly  hear  that  corn 
is  the  best  food  for  fowls,  but  what  follows 
is — when  fed  in  moderation,  cr  the  use  and 
not  the  abuse. 

The  fact  is  that  is  little  or  no  difference 
between  the  methods  of  feeding  as  prac- 
ticed by  the  corn  vs.  corn  advocates.  The 
corn  fellows  say  corn  loud  and  variety 
soft.  The  other  fellows  say  what  they 
mean— feed  everything,  and  a  little  corn. 
Mr.  Clemens  winds  up  with  "Nevertheless, 
corn  will  continue  to  be  one  of  the  leading 
grain  foods  for  fowls.''  Well,  our  fore- 
fathers used  corn  and  that  is  the  proper 
thing  to  use.  We  are  largely  the  creatures 
of  habit,  and  it  often  takes  an  earthquake, 
or  something  else  as  startling,  to  turn  us 
from  our  familiar  sandy  road  on  to  the  new 
hard  road  that  runs  alongside  of  the  old. 
If  the  price  of  corn  continues  to  range  as 
high,  or  higher,  than  wheat,  it  will  be  the 
earthquake  that  will  take  the  people  out 
of  their  old  slow-gving  road  and  place 
them  on  the  uew  hard  road.  In  other 
words,  it  will  cause  two  eggs  to  grow 
where  one  used  to.  I  do  not  wish  to  im- 
ply that  wheat  should  be  fed  exclusively, 
and  yet  I  will  say  that  if  one  kini  of  food 
is  to  be  exclusively  fed,  let  it  by  all 
means,  be  wheat,  winter  or  summer,  if  you 
want  eggs  or  growth.  If  you  want  fat, 
feed  corn.—  B.  W.  Davison,  in  Southern 
Fancier. 


RAT-PROOF  HOUSE. 

Poultry  keepers  and  farmers  who  allow 
rats  to  secure  a  foothold  ou  their  premises 
should  suffer  the  losses  meekly  and  sub- 
missively. They  deserve  them,  says  a 
a  writer.  The  party,  however ,whose  losses 
are  caused  by  the  marauders  from  some 
lazy  duffer  whose  premises  happen  to  join 
his,  is  entitled  to  our  sympathy,  aad  he  can 
have  bairels  of  it.  Make  your  poultry 
houses  rat-proof.  Sink  12-inch  boards  their 
full  depth  around  it,  and  see  that  no  trash 
accumulates  near  or  is  piled  against  it.  The 
rats  will  not  disturb  the  fowls  in  the  day 
time,  and  you  can  be  prepared  for  their 
night  visits  by  simply  closing  the  door  of, 
the  house.  Have  all  of  your  out-door 
chicken  coops  floored  and  boarded  up  tight, 
with  the  exception  of  the  front,  which 
should  be  covered  with  woven  wire,  one 
half-inch  mesh,  instead  of  lath.  Have  a 
small  opening  for  the  chicks  to  get  in  and 
out  at,  and  don't  forget  to  close  it  at  night. 
— Farmer's  Voice. 


ROOM  ON  THE  FLOOR. 

Most  persons  estimate  the  capacity  of 
their  poultry  houses  by  the  number  of 
fowls  that  can  be  accommodated  on  the 
roosts.  If  there  is  enough  roasting  room 
to  keep  thirty  hens  in  one  house  and  allow 
sufficient  space  for  the  attendant  or  owner 
to  move  about  in  the  house  crowding  is 
permitted  because  the  birds  can  be  ac- 
commodated at  night.  The  simple  matter 
of  roosting  is  the  least  that  the  fowl  has  to 
contend  with.  It  is  the  space  on  the  lloor 
of  the  poultry  house  to  which  the  number 
should  be  adapted.  The  lloor  is  the  work- 
shop of  the  hens,  upon  which  they  scratch, 
and  they  must  have  ample  opportunity  for 
exercise  and  enjoyment.  A  house  10x10 
feet  is  not  too  large  for  a  dozen  fowls. 
More  fowls  may  be  kept  in  a  house  of  such 
size  but  they  will  not  prove  as  profitable 
as  a  smaller  lot  of  hens  that  have  plenty  of 
room.  In  the  winter  the  hens  cannot  for- 
age or  go  outside  di»  .ng  a  great  portion  of 
the  season,  and  they  must  have  as  much 
room  ou  the  floor  as  possible  in  order  to 
thrive. 
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Bound  Volumes  (four  In  one)  were  at  first 
advertised  to  be  sent  by.  express  at  receivers 
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LARGE  INCUBATOR  RCOMS 

To  give  our  readers  some  idea  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  broiler  and  duckling 
business,  we  give  three  illustrations  in  this 
issue,  showing  the  incubator  rooms  of 
Messrs.  W.  H.  Truslow,  Stroudsburg,  Pa  . 
Frank  Ruppert,  Rhinecliff,  N.  Y.,  andE.  0. 
Wileox,  Sneonk,  L.  Island,  N.  Y.  These 
cuts  were  kindly  loaned  us  by  the  Prairie 
State  Incubator  Co  ,  Homer  City,  Pa., 
which  are  also  shown  in  their  1895  cata- 
logue. It  will  be  noticed  that  Mr.  Rupert 
has  a  special  gas  attachment,  no  oil  being 
used  at  all,  and  the  arrangement  works 
splendidly.  The  incubator  room  of  Messrs. 
W  H.  Truslow  has  15,01)0  egg  capacity  and 
that  of  Mr.  E.  O.  Wilcox  7,200  capacity. 


ture  they  are  taken  carefully  out,  one  by- 
one,  to  a  door  in  which  are  a  number  of 
holes  nearly  the  size  of  the  eggs.  They  are 
held  against  these  holes,  and  the  attend- 
ants, looking  through  them,  are  able  to  tell 
whether  they  are  good  or  not.  In  nine  or 
ten  days  after,  that  is,  about  fourteen  days 
from  the  commencement,  the  eggs  are 
taken  from  the  baskets  and  spread  on 
shelves.  Here  no  fire  heat  is  applied,  but 
they  are  covered  over  with  cotton  and  a 
kind  of  blanket,  under  which  they  remain 
about  fourteen  days  more,  when  the  young 
chickens  break  their  shells  and  come  foi  th. 
The  natives  engaged  in  this  business  know 
exactly  the  day  when  the  young  chickens 
or  ducks  will  come  forth  and  are  ready  for 
their  arrival.  They  are  generally  sold  two 
or  three  days  after  they  are  hatched. 

Any  reader  can  get  the  Egyptian  method 
of  hatching,  with  the  whole  thing  illus- 


We  seldom  notice  the  repealed  allusions 
to  "ancient"  or  Eastern  methods  of  incu- 
bation, for  our  incubator  manufacturers 
have  mule  it  possible  for  us  to  far  surpass 
the  "primitive  methods."  If  our  people 
could  afford  to  live  on  rice  and  rats,  and 
sleep  in  little  bamboo  huts,  accepting  a 
profit  of  twenty-five  cents  a  month,  and  use 
the  incubator  for  a  pillow, no  doubt  they 
could  do  better, but  as  it  is  we  can  teach  the 
Chinese  more  than  they  know,  and  if  the 
truth  was  known  the  Chinese  no  doubt  have 
their  "died  in  the  shells"  agonies  just  the 
same  as  others  in  our  itnd. 
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These  cuts  are  given  in  order  that  our 
readers  may  notice  the  arrangements  mad" 
by  the  large  operators. 


HOW  THEY  DO  IT  IN  CHINA 

Every  now  and  then  something  conies  to 
the  front  about  h  w  the  Egyptians  hatch 
thousands  of  chicks  in  ovens,  and  how  the 
Chinese  manage  to  do  wonderful  things  in 
artificial  incubation.  Here  is  the  latest  that 
has  been  passed  around,  credited  to  the 
S'cirntijic  American: 

The  use  of  incubators  in  hatching  eggs 
has  been  known  and  practiced  in  China  for 
several  hundred  years.  It  is  a  large  and 
profitable  industry,  but  the  apparatus  used 
is  of  a  very  primitive  description.  The 
hatching  house  is  usually  a  long  shed,  built 
of  bamboo,  the  walls  plastered  with  mud 
and  thickly  thatched  with  straw.  Along 
the  ends  and  down  one  side  of  the  building 
are  a  number  of  straw  baskets,  plastered 
with  mud  to  prevent  them  from  taking 
tire.  A  tile  forms  the  bottom  of  each  bas- 
ket. Upon  this  the  heat  acts,  a  small  fire- 
place being  below  each  basket.  Upon  the 
top  of  the  basket  there  is  a  straw  cover, 
which  fits  closelv,  and  is  kept  shut  during 
the  process.  When  the  eggs  are  brought 
they  are  put  ..1  the  baskets,  the  tire  is 
lighted  beneath  them,  and  a  uniform  heat 
maintained.  In  four  or  five  days  after  the 
eggs  have  been  subjected  to  this  tempera- 


CAPACITY.    (See  pages  138  and  1 


trated.  by  sending  live  cents  in  stamps  for 
the  Poultry  Keepur  of  December,  1890, 
and  can  see  just  how  it  is  done 

The  above  means  that  a  "uniform  heat" 
is  maintained.  Of  course— that  is  all  there 
is  to  it.  Our  modern  incubators  do  the 
same  thing.  The  above  states  that  "in 
four  or  live  days  the  eggs  arc  taken  care- 
fully out,  one  by  one."  etc  ,  which  means 
that  they  are  test  <h  Rut  we  do  the  same, 
only  better,  and  not  in  such  a  roundabout 
way.  It  says  that  the  "natives  engaged  in 
t  bis  business  know  exactly  the  day  when 
the  chicks  or  ducks  will  come  forth,"  etc. 
Of  course  they  do;  anyone  who  knows  the 
period  of  incubation  of  eggs  k-nows  the 
same  thing. 

The  fact  is  that  we  are  as  far  ahead  of 
the  Chinese  or  Egyptians  in  hatching  chicks 
as  in  everything  else,  and  they  know  no 
more  about  it  than  we.  The  only  advan- 
tage possessed  by  the  Chinese  is  that  labor 
is  so  cheap  that  they  can  afford  to  stand  by 
an  incubator  and  keep  an  eye  on  each  egg 
dav  and  night.  They  also  are  able  to  col- 
lect 1:  ore  eggs  and  assort  them  out.  They 
can,  owing  to  the  cheapness  of  everything, 
hatch  chicks  and  sell  tbem  for  less  than  the 
cost  of  eggs  in  this  couutry. 


NORTH  CAROLINA'S  MARKETS. 

Mr.  F.  F.  Cohaon,  Elizabeth  City,  N.  C, 
in  a  letter  to  us  shows  how  easily  the  large 
markets  may  be 
reached  even  from 
places  I  bal  are  ap- 
parently at  a  great 
distance.  The  fact 
is  that  at  the  pres- 
ent day  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  time  than  of 
miles.    He  says: 

M  \  home  is  forty- 
five  miles  south  of 
Norfolk,  Va.,on  the 
Norfolk  Southern 
Railroad.  Our  trans- 
portation is  verj 
good.  We  ran  ship 
poultry,  eggs  and 
fish  from  our  town 
at  2:30  p.  m.  and  be 
in  Philadelphia  the 
next  morning  in 
time  for  market. 
Letters  mailed  in 
Philadelphia  at  six 
p.  111.  are  delivered 
in  Elizabeth  City  at 
11  :.'!U  a.  m  the  next 
day.  Our  tow  n  has 
about  6,000  inhabi- 
tants. We  are  in 
dailj  communica- 
tion with  Newberne, 
N.  C,  which  is  the 
largest  trucking  port  on  the  Atlantic,  and 
all,  or  at  least  nineteenth,  of  her  commerce 
is  rehandled  at  Elizabeth  City.  Ours  is  a 
lumber  town.  Some  of  the  fines!  mills  in 
theSouth  are  located  here, and  in  the  spring 
our  town  handles  nearly  all  the  fish  trade 
for  the  Albemarle  section,  which  amounts 
to  about  $2,000,000  annually.  We  have 
doubled  in  population  in  six  years.  Poul- 
try is  in  its  infam  y  down  South,  but  with 
quick  transportation  we  can  beat  the 
world.  Near  by  poultry  and  eggs  are  al- 
ways quoted  the  highest  in  large  markets. 
Our  eggs  in  eastern  X.  C.  go  in  northern 
market,  and  arc  sold  as  near  by  goods. 
Commission  nun  have  located  at  Newark, 
N.  J.,  buy  our  eggs,  and  ship  1  hem  as  New 
Jersey  eggs. 

Elizabeth  City  is  Oil  the  Atlantic  coast  of 
North  Carolina,  and  has  a  lane  trade  with 
the  interior.  The  fac';  that  egg:  can  be  sent 
away  at  2:30  p.  m.,  and  ba  ready  for  mar- 
ket early  the  next  morning,  places  towns 
so  favorably  situated  as  close  to  the  great 
markets  as  are  the  suburban  villages  of 
such  cities . 


If  any  person  finds  this  paragraph  marked  he 
will  please  understand  that  we  Baud  him  the  paper 
for  examination,  anil  trust  that  he  will  be  suffici- 
ently Interested  in  poultry  to  invest  the  price  of  tuo 
paper  for  a  year.  If  you  are  already  a  subscriber  er 
receive  more  than  one  copy,  it  means  we  want  you  to 
jaud  them  to  poultry  raisers.  


THE  POULTRY  KEEPER. 
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Some  Important  Experiments: 


What  a  Chick  Costs— Hatching 
Leg-horns  and  Cochins — How 
Many  Eg-gs  Required —Cost 
of  the  Food- Cost  of  the 
Eggs— Weight  at  Three 
Months. 
We  present  a  valuable  article  from  the 
report  of  Mr.  W.  P.  Wheeler,  of  the  New 
York  Experiment  station,  Geneva,  just  re- 
ceived by  us,  in  which  eggs  of  the  Cochin 
and  Leghorn  breeds  were  set  under  hens 
and  a  comparison  made  of  the  number  of 
eggs  hatched,  cost  of  feed,  cost  of  eggs, 
growth  of  chicks,  their  weight  at  different 
6tages,  etc.,  as  follows: 

TWO  BREEDS  SELECTED. 

A  breeding  experiment  with  fowls  look- 
ing especially  toward  the  improvement  in 
egg  production  has  been  continued.  This 
experiment  which  was  at  first  started  with 
pullets  of  four  breeds  (White  Leghorn, 
Black  Minorca,  White  Plymouth  Rock  and 
Buff  Cochin),  was  found  to  require  so  much 
attention  that  work  was  continued  with 
but  two  breeds — the  Buff  Cochiu  and  White 
Leghorn ;  the  one  breed  being  of  rather 
small  size,  very  active,  aud  about  the  best 
of  layers ;  the  other  of  large  size,  very 
buiet  disposition  and  a  moderate  layer.  It 
was  thought  that  more  pronounced  results 
might  be  obtained  with  these  than  with 
breeds  more  intermediate  in  the  several 
characteristics. 

Erom  the  hen  of  each  breed  that,  among 
six  of  each  tested,  gave  for  two  years  the 
largest  product  of  eggs  in  number  and 
weight,  six  pullets  were  bred— also  from 
the  hen  of  each  breed  giving  the  poorest 
egg  yield,  six  pullets  were  bred.  Of  these 
pullets,  the  one  of  the  best  record  in  one 
lot  and  the  one  of  poorest  record  in  the 
otber  fwill  be  bred  again.  At  the  start  a 
male  had  to  be  used  from  a  dam  whose 
record  was  unknown,  and  no  conclusions 
can  therefore  be  made  from  the  records  of 
the  first  lot  of  pullets.  The  intended  sires 
of  the  second  generation,  however,  have 
been  bred  from  recorded  dams.  In  order  to 
prevent  too  great  inbreeding  toward  the 
end  of  the  experiment,  male  birds  were 
bred  from  hens  giving  next  the  best  and 
next  the  poorest  record,  and  these  are  re- 
served for  breeding;  cockerels  again  being 
bred  in  the  same  way  for  sires  of  the  next 
generation. 

This  experiment  has  now  made  all  the 
progress  thatperhaps  could  be  made  in  two 
years.  But  any  reliable  information  in  re- 
gard to  the  laws  of  breeding  and  inheritance 
can  not  be  obtained  without  some  years  Jof 
careful  record.  It  is  not  possible  to  pre- 
dict just  how  many  generations  must  be 
before  certain  traits, developed  considerably 
away  from  the  normal,  become  so  fixed 
that  any  mating  although  carefully  made 
may  not  obscure  or  destroy  them.  The 
certainty,  with  which  many  breeds  estab- 
lished by  the  fancier  can  be  depended  upon 
to  reproduce  certain  characteristics,  gives 
encouragement  to  the  belief  that  still 
further  development  in  some  directions 
may  be  brought  about  by  selection  and  fixed 
by  careful  breeding. 

TESTING  FOE  FUTURE  LAYERS. 

Whether  or  not  within  any  reasonable 
length  of  time,  by  breeding  from  only  the 
very  best  layers  the  prolificacy  of  a  strain 
can  be  definitely  increased  -whether  or  not 
breeding  from  the  poorest  layers,  though 
vigorous  and  healthy  birds,  will  cause  rapid 
deterioration  in  the  laying  qualities  of  an 
established  breed— whether  such  a  breed  as 
che  Leghorn  has  been  developed  to  the 
point  where  it  is  only  a  question  of  proper 
feeding  and  careful  general  management  to 
obtain  the  highest  possible  egg  yield,  or 
whether  the  capacity  for  egg  production 
can  be  further  improved  by  breeding — 
whether  or  not  the  laying  qualities  of  such 
a  breed  as  the  Cochin  can  be  greatly  im- 
proved without  losing  appreciably  the  size 
and  typical  shape — whether  or  not  breed- 
ing for  several  generations  from  the  best 
and  poorest  layers  will  develop  easily  rec- 
ognizable types  in  the  two  lines,  are  all 
questions  of  great  interest  to  the  breeder 
and  poultiyman,  but  can  not  be  answered 
satisfactorily  except  by  several  years  of 
careful  experiment.  It  is  hoped  that  this 
breeding  experiment  may  help  to  answer 
tome  of  these  questions. 


In  growing,  this  past  year,  some  pullets 
for  use  in  feeding  experiments  which  are 
now  under  way,  the  cost  of  hatching  and  of 
food  for  growing  was  recorded  for  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  approximately  the 
cost  of  young  fowls,  as  they  are  usually 
grown  on  the  farm.  As  the  information 
obtained  as  part  of  an  experiment  not  com- 
plete may  be  of  service  in  itself,  the  results 
are  here  given. 

HOW  MANY  EGGS  HATCHED. 

About  130  chicks  were  hatched  by  hens 
in  the  usual  manner.  They  were  Cochins 
and  Leghorns.  The  Leghorns  were  hatched 
a  little  later  in  the  season,  during  milder 
weather,  and  the  eggs  were  more  strongly 
fertile  so  the  cost  of  the  chicks  when 
hatched  was  considerably  le^s.  The  eggs 
were  tested  first  after  eight  days  and  the 
second  time  on  the  eighteenth  day.  One 
hundred  and  seventeen  Cochin  eggs  were 
set,  11.1  per  cent,  proving  infertile,  After 
the  second  testing  65  per  cent,  of  the  eggs 
remained ;  77.6  per  cent  of  the  tested  eggs 
hatched,  or  50.4  per  cent,  of  all  eggs  set. 
Allowing  for  all  accidents  and  losses  in 
hatching,  46.1  per  cent,  of  all  eggs  6et  were 
represented  by  strong,healthy  chicks.  One 
hundred  and  one  Leghorn  eggs  were  set, 
9.9  per  cent,  proving  infertile.  After  the 
second  testing  83.2  per  cent,  of  the  eggs  re- 
mained ;  91.7  per  cent,  of  the  tested  eggs 
hatched,  or  76.2  per  cent,  of  all  eggs  set. 
Allowing  for  all  losses  in  hatching,  75.2  per 
cent,  of  all  eggs  set  were  represented  by 
strong,  healthy  chicks. 

HOW  MUCH  FOOD  WAS  CONSUMED. 

The  hens  used  were  nearly  all  Cochin  or 
of  Game-Cochin  cross  and  were  tame  and 
easily  bandied.  They  were  given  water  to 
drink  and  were  taken  from  the  nests  and 
fed  once  daily  all  the  Indian  corn  and 
mixed  grain  they  would  eat.  The  mixed 
grain  consisted  of  four  parts  corn  meal, 
two  parts  buckwheat  middlings,  two  parts 
wheat  bran  and  one  part  each  of  wheat  mid- 
dlings, ground  oats,  linseed  meal  and  cot- 
tonseed meal.  In  every  twenty  pounds  of 
this  mixture  one  ounce  of  salt  was  thor- 
oughly mixed.  Of  the  food  taken  by  one 
lot  of  hens,  70.8  per  cent,  was  whole  corn 
and  for  the  other  73.9  per  cent.  For  hatch- 
ing the  Cochin  eggs  Dine  hens  were  used 
the  first  week  and  eight  for  the  rest  of  the 
time.  For  hatching  the  Leghorn  eggs  eight 
hens  were  used  for  three  weeks.  The  hens 
with  the  first  lot  of  eggs  consumed  of  total 
food  an  average  per  day  per  hen  of  1.53 
ounces,  and  the  average  cost  of  food  per 
hen  for  twenty-one  days  was  2.06  cents. 
The  average  cost  in  food  for  hens  when 
hatching  Cochin  chicks  was  32  cents  for 
each  chick  hatched.  Bating  the  eggs  at 
twenty-four  cents  per  dozen,  the  cost  of 
each  chick  when  hatched  was  4.65  cents. 
The  hens  with  the  second  lot  of  eggs  con- 
sumed on  the  average  1.12  ounces  of  food 
per  day  per  hen,  and  the  average  cost  of 
food  per  hen  for  the  twenty-one  days  was 
1.5  cents.  The  average  cost  in  food  for 
the  hens  while  hatching  Leghorn 
chicks  was  16  cents  for  each 
chick.  Rating  the  eggs  at  twenty-four 
cents  per  dozen,  the  cost  of  each  Leghorn 
chick  when  hatched  was  2.82  cents.  The 
average  of  all  made  the  cost  in  food  for 
sitting  hens  .22  cents  for  every  chick 
hatched.  Rating  eggs  at  twenty-four  cents 
per  dozen,  every  strong  healthy  chick  cost 
when  hatched,  3.58  cents.  At  fifteen  cents 
per  dozen  for  eggs  the  cost  per  chick  was 
2.32  cents. 

DIFFERENT  MIXED  FOODS. 

The  young  chicks  were  kept  indoors  a 
few  days  and  then  put  with  the  hen  out-of- 
doors  and  allowed  to  run  at  will  in  an  apple 
orchard,  the  hen  being  confined  in  a  small 
coop  after  the  ordinary  method.  The  aver- 
age time  of  keeping  the  hens  with  the 
Cochin  chicks  was  six  weeks  and  hens  were 
kept  with  the  Leghorn  chicks  on  the  aver- 
age a  little  over  five  weeks.  The  food  for 
the  growing  chicks  was  mixed  grain, 
cracked  wheat,  skim-milk,  dessicated  beef 
and  finely  cut  fresh  bone.  The  first  mixed 
grain  fed  was  composed  of  two  parts  corn 
meal,  and  one  part  each  of  wheat-bran, 
ground  oats,  wheat  middlings,  buckwheat 
middlings  and  linseed  meal.  Another 
mixed  grain  consisted  of  four  parts  corn 
meal,  two  parts  buckwheat  middlings,  two 
parts  of  wheat  bran,  and  one  part  each  of 
wheat  middlings,  ground  oats,  linseed  meal 
and  linseed  meal.  To  every  twenty  pounds 
of  the  mixture  one  ounce  of  salt,  A  third 


mixture  was  the  same  except  that  twa 
parts  of  old  process  linseed  meal  were  used 
in  place  of  one  each  of  new  and  old  process 
The  chicks  were  entirely  healthy  at  all 
times  and  suffered  from  no  disease.  The 
few  lost  were  from  accidents. 

HOW   MUCH  THEY  GAINED. 

When  the  young  fowls  were  put  into  the 
poultry  houses  and  the  sexes  separated, 
which  was  for  the  Cochins  at  the  average 
age  of  109  days  and  for  the  Leghorns  at  the 
average  age  of  eighty-four  days,  the  Cochins 
averaged  4.05  pounds  in  weight  and  the 
Leghorns,  1.83  pounds.  The  total  cost  of 
all  food  consumed  up  to  this  time  averaged 
19.71  cents  per  chick  for  the  Cochins  and 
9.77  cents  for  the  Leghorns.  The  cost  per 
pound  gain  in  weight  made  by  the  Cochins 
was  4.99  cents  and  of  that  by  the  Leghorns, 
5.65  cents.  Including  the  cost  of  hatching, 
the  average  total  cost  of  each  Cochin  chick 
at  this  time  was  24.36  cents  ar,d  of  each 
Leghorn,  12.59  cents  or  6.01  cents  per  pound 
for  the  former  and  9.88  cents  for  the  latter. 
The  Cochin  pullets  averaged  3.56  pounds  in 
weight  and  the  cockerels  4.52  pounds.  The 
Leghorn  pullets  averaged  1.05  pounds  and 
the  cockerels  2.06  pounds. 

WEIGHT  OF  THE  COCHINS. 

The  Cochin  cockerels  were  fed  separately 
for  a  short  period  and  then  caponized  and 
used  in  another  feeding  trial.  Had  they 
been  sold,  when  separated,  at  the  local 
market  price,  twelve  cents  per  pound 
they  would  have  more  than  paid  the  cost  of 
food  up  to  this  time  for  all  in  the  lit.  The 
cost  of  feeding  the  pullets  from  this  time 
(Sept.  7th),  until  Nov.  21st,  was  an  aver" 
age  of  20.07  cents  per  fowl.  Deducting  the 
market  poultry  value  of  the  cockerels  at 
the  time  separated  from  the  total  cost  of 
all  the  lot  would  leave  the  net  cost  of  eggs, 
hatching  and  food  for  the  Cochin  pullets 
averaging  5.53  pounds  in  weight,  13.24  cents 
apiece. 

WEIGHT  OF  THE  LEGHORNS. 

The  Leghorn  cockerels  were  fed  for  some- 
time after  they  were  separated  from  the 
pullets  before  being  sold.  The  cost  of 
feeding  the  Leghorn  pullets  from  Sept.  7th 
to  Nov.  21st,  was  13.09  cents  a  piece.  De 
ducting  the  local  market  value  of  the  cock- 
erels at  the  time  of  the  removal  from  the 
total  cost  of  all  birds  in  the  lot  would  have 
the  total  net  cost  for  the  Leghorn  pullets 
averaging  2.81  pounds  at  16.78  cents  each.  The 
sexes  were  about  equal  with  the  Cochins 
but  there  was  an  unusual  excess  in  the 
number  of  pullets  among  the  Leghorns 
hitched  (thirty-seven  per  cent,  more  puL 
lets  than  cockerels),  so  that  the  poultry 
value  of  the  cockerels  represented  a  lesser 
proportion  of  the  value  of  food  consumed- 
Had  the  sexes  been  equal,  at  the  same 
proportionate  cost  for  growing,  and  consid- 
ing  the  poultry  value  of  the  cockerels,  the 
net  cost  of  Leghorn  pullets  would  have 
been  13.55  cents  apiece,  nearly  the  same  as 
that  of  the  Cochins. 

PRICES  OF  THE  FOODS. 

In  calculating  the  cost  of  the  food  used, 
wheat  was  rated  at  65  cents  per  bushel 
corn  at  $20  per  ton,  cornmeal  at  $22,  wheat 
bran  at  $18,  buckwheat  middlings  $18, 
wheat  middlings  $20,  ground  oats  $26,  lin- 
seed meal  $28,  cottonseed  meal  $30,  dissi- 
cated  beef  at  two  cents  per  pound,  fresh 
bone  at  one-half  cent  per  pound  and  skim 
milk  at  twenty-four  cents  per  100  pounds. 

COMPARISON  OF  RESULTS. 

It  will  be  important  to  read  the  above 
carefuUy.  It  may  be  noticed  that  Leghorn 
eggs  hatched  more  chicks  than  Cochin 
eggs ;  that  50  chicks  from  100  eggs,  under 
hens,  were  secured  from  Cochins ;  that  the 
Leghorns  ate  less  food ;  that  the  Cochins 
were  much  heavier  at  certain  ages.  It 
shows  that  six  ceuts  per  pound  covered  the 
cost  of  the  most  expensive  chicks.  The  ex- 
periment is  a  valuable  one,  and  may  be 
studied  carefully  with  advantage. 

DAMP  HOUSES. 

Houses  will  become  damp  unless  there  is 
space  between  the  inner  and  outer  boards. 
That  is,  when  boards  or  paper  are  used, 
they  should  be  fastened  to  the  studding  in- 
side. Many  readers  inform  us  that  even 
when  they  use  tarred  paper  the  moisture 
seems  to  collect  on  the  paper.  The  cold 
surface  of  the  paper  condenses  the  mois- 
ture of  the  house,  and  on  cold  nights  a  frost 
appears  on  the  paper.  This  is  best  avoided 
by  using  plenty  of  glass,  so  as  to  allow  the 
warmth  of  the  sun  to  come  in,'  ■ 


CHICAGO  PRICES  FOR  A  YEAR. 

Through  the  kindness  of  the  Spragu« 
Commission  House,  218  South  Water  street 
Chicago,  we  give  prices  from  Sept.  5th 
1893  to  Sept.  6th,  1894,  each  week  in  th< 
year  being  quoted.  The  prices  are  for  old 
hens,  young  chickens,  turkeys,  duckt 
broilers  and  eggs : 
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It  will  be  noticed  that  "live"  prices  and 


"dressed'  prices  are  given  at  different 
times,  due  to  the  fact  that  at  some  seasoni 
live  fowls  are  preferred  in  that  market  and 
at  others  the  dressed  kinds  are  more  in  de- 
mand. The  prices  of  broilers  are  per  dozen. 
The  other  figures  are  per  pound. 


WATER-WARMING  CONTRIVANCE. 

The  object  of  the  illustration  is  not  to 
show  any  particular  design  of  a  water  ves- 
sel,  but  to  suggest  a  method  by  which  the 
drinldng  water  may  be  prevented  from 
freezing  in  winter.  Any  tin  vessel  will 
answer,  and  it  may  be  round,  square,  or  of 
any  shape  or  size.  An  ordinary  little 
night  lamp,  with  a  small  wick,  and  kept  at 
a  low  flame,  will  serve  the  purpose  of 


WATER -WARMING  CONTRIVANCE. 

warming  the  water  above  the  freezing 
point.  It  is  not  desirable  to  warm  th« 
water  higher  than  fifty  degrees  above  zero; 
but  if  warmer  no  barm  no  harm  will  re- 
sult, as  it  is  sufficient  to  only  prevent 
freezing. 

The  water-tank  may  have  an  aperture  in 
the  side  or  under  the  bottom.  If  under  the 
bottom  of  the  tank,  there  must  be  an  incb 
space  between  the  bottom  of  the  tank  and 
the  floor,  so  as  to  permit  the  air  reaching 
the  lamp.-  A  small  piece  of  wire  in  froni 
of  the  lamp,  if  it  is  set  in  the  side,  will  pro- 
tect it  against  interference  by  the  hens. 
We  trust  that  some  of  our  readers  will  im- 
prove on  our  device  and  tend  us  their  de- 
iiens 
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GREEN  FOOD  FOR  POULTRY. 

In  those  sections  where  the  winters  are 
mild  there  should  be  no  difficulty  about 
green  food.  It  is  only  when  the  suow  and 
ice  covers  the  ground,  and  the  hens  must 
be  kept  indoors,  that  this  matter  is  serious. 
Mr.  J.  T.  McCalley,  County  Surveyor, 
Huntsville,  Ala.,  mentions  a  plant  which 
deserves  attention  in  the  South.  He 
writes: 

In  reading  the  copies  of  the  PO'JLTRY 
Keeper  I  see  green  food  for  chickens  and 
fowls  recommended  highly.  Although 
preparing  to  go  into  the  business,  I  pro- 
pose to  sow  rye  for  the  fowls  to  pick,  and 
as  I  am  anxious  to  make  it  a  success,  I 
am  inquiring  of  those  whom  I  think  will 
know,  for.like  Davy  Crockett,  I  want  to  be 
sure  I  am  right  and  then  go  ahead.  While 
thinking  of  the  best  plan9  of  furnishing 
green  food  for  chickens  I  happened  lo  think 
of  a  plant  that  grows  in  our  spring  branch 
very  profusely,  and  at  present  is  inexhaust- 
ible the  year  round.  Cows  and  horses  eat 
it  when  other  green  food  i9  exhausted,  and 
I  notice  that  the  ducks  seem  to  feed  mostly 
amongst  it — whether  seeking  craw-fish  and 
other  edibles  I  cannot  tell.  We  here  call 
it  water  cress,  and  in  the  winter  and  spring 
you  will  find  it  on  our  hotel  tables  in  place 
of  lettuce  and  such  like.  Many  people 
seem  to  enjoy  it.  I  send  you  n  sample  just 
gathered  from  the  spring  branch, and  would 
lite  to  know  if  it  will  do  to  feed  chickens 
during  the  winter  or  spring  until  other 
green  food  can  come  in,  and  also  in  what 
quantity  ?  I  can  gather  it  by  the  two- 
horse  wagon  load  in  about  two  hours  time, 
»nd  get  a  load  every  day  for  the  year 
round  and  not  exhaust  the  supply,  all  at 
no  cost,  except  the  gathering  and  hauling, 
which  is  about  a  mile  to  the  chickeu  pens 
or  yards.  I  do  not  see  any  reference  to  it 
in  any  of  the  poultry  papers. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  any  kind  of 
green  food  that  the  hens  or  ducks  will  eat 
with  a  relish  is  excellent,  water  cress  being 
among  the  very  best  of  green  foods.  It 
grows  in  nearly  all  sections. 

Instead  of  rye  we  call  attention  to  the 
new  crimson  (or  scarlet)  clover,  which 
seems  to  thrive  on  any  kind  of  soild.  It  is 
seeded  down  in  August,  grows  rapidly,  and 
starts  off  as  early  as  rye  in  the  spring. 

Cabbage,  cooked  turnips,  potatoes,  beeti 
and  turnips  tops,  clover  hay  (or  any  hay) 
steamed  after  being  finely  cut,  is  excellent. 

Anything  that  the  hens  or  ducks  will  eat 
may  be  given.  Celery  i9  now  largely 
grown.  It  is  sown  in  drills,  the  same  as 
with  turnips,  and  chopped  up  for  ducks  or 
hens.  Of  course,  when  grown  in  this  man- 
ner, without  blanching,  it  is  as  inexpensive 
as  any  other  crop. 

Corufodder,  chopped  fine  and  scalded,  is 
also  excellent.  A  good  rule  to  observe  is 
to  "feed  your  hens  the  same  as  you  do  your 
cows,"  only  chop  the  food  very  tine. 


NO  TWO  HENS  ARE  ALIKE. 

A  flock  may  be  one  when  considered  as  a 
whole,  but  it  really  consists  of  many  indi- 
viduals; and  the  individuals  all  differ— no 
two  of  them  being  alike.  They  will  have 
different  peculiarities,  possess  character- 
istics entirely  dissimilar,  and  no  uniformity 
may  exist  in  any  manner.  As  nearly  all 
flocks  are  mixed,  that  is, composed  of  fowls 
which  differ  in  shape,  color,  size  and  hardi- 
ness, all  of  these  matters  tend  to  add  to  the 
difficulties  of  keeping  poultry.  A  hen  that 
is  sickly  is  a  menace  to  all  the  others,  as 
she  may  cause  disease  in  the  whole  flock. 
If  Individuals  differ,  so  do  the  flocks,  and 
while  one  lot  of  fowls  may  be  thrifty  and 
vigorous,  another  may  be  swept  away  by 
disease  which  comes  as  a  heritage  banded 
down  through  several  generations. 

One  particular  hen  iu  a  flock  may  excel 
»11  the  others  in  laying,  another  may  be  an 
inveterate  fighter  and  keep  the  others  in 
perpetual  fear,  or  secure  the  larger  share 
of  food.  The  high-flyer  may  go  over  the 
tallest  fence,  while  her  companion  may  be 
addicted  to  egg-eating.  The  heavy  hen  may 
trample  her  chicks  and  a  smaller  one  be 
successful.  Some  of  them  may  begin  to 
molt  as  early  as  June,  while  others  will 
not  commence  until  October.  The  heavily 
feathered  hens  will  show  no  repugnance  to 
cold  weather,  while  pome  will  be  injured 
by  the  frosts  and  lose  their  combs.  All  of 
these  facts  teach  that  each  individual  mem- 
ber of  a  flock  is  as  much  a  subject  for  ob- 
servation as  a  cow  in  a  herd  or  a  particular 
horse  among  others  iu  the  stable. 

There  is  but  one  way  to  lessen  these 
drawbacks,  though  they  cannot  be  entirely 
removed,  and  that  is  to  avoid  mixed  breeds 
or  crosses.  The  uniformity  of  a  flock  can 
only  be  secured  bv  usjng  pure  breeds,  and 
rten  then  each  fiuilvidual  will  have  its 


peculiarities,  but  there  will  be  less  differ- 
ence in  them  as  a  flock,  and  selections  of 
the  best  can  be  made  more  intelligently  each 
year. 

WARMTH  AND  EGGS. 

What  is  meant  by  keeping  the  hens  warm 
and  comfortable  in  winter  is  not  that  they 
should  sit  upon  a  roost  or  squat  upon  the 
floor  all  day  in  a  poultry  house  that  has 
been  made  tight  and  secure  from  the  cold. 
No  birds  can  be  comfortable  and  warm  in  a 
condition  of  idleness  when  the  tempera- 
ture is  down  to  zero  or  lower.  A  poultry 
house  with  bare  floor  and  walls  and  having 
no  conveniences  for  the  comfort  of  the 
fowls  is  cheerless  to  a  degree  that  will  af- 
fect the  hens  in  their  production  of  eggs. 
If  a  comparison  is  made  between  two 
flocks,  one  kept  in  a  warm  poultry  house 
and  given  plenty  of  food,  with  the  ground 
covered  with  six  inches  of  snow,  but  the 
hens  having  bare  floors,  and  the  other  flock 
in  a  poultry  house  similar  in  every  respect 
and  the  hens  receiving  the  same  kind  and 
and  amount  of  food,  but  having  the  floor 


CLEANING  UP  FOR  WINTER. 

In  winter  there  is  but  little  foraging  by 
the  hens,  and  only  on  clear,  warm  days  can 
they  find  enjoyment  outside  of  the  poultry 
house.  They  will  have  but  a  limited  space 
of  ground,  and  they  will  remain  near  their 
quarters.  During  the  period  from  fall  to 
spring  the  ground  will  receive  a  large 
amount  of  filth,  and  before  the  winter  is 
over  it  will  be  a  disagreeable  duty  to  go 
into  the  poultry  yards.  Now  is  the  time 
to  do  something  to  alleviate  the  difficulty. 
Plow  the  yard  deep,  or,  if  the  yard  is  too 
small.spade  it  as  deep  as  can  be  done.  This 
will  avoid  the  hard  and  packed  surface  and 
turns  under  the  filth  now  accumulated.  It 
leaves  the  ground  more  porous,  thus  per- 
mitting the  rain  to  carry  down  a  portion 
before  the  top  soil  is  packed  again,  when  it 
should  be  again  turned  under  should  the 
frost  at  any  time  leave  the  ground,  as  may 
occur  on  warm  days.  The  yard  should  be 
somewhat  higher  in  the  center  than  at  the 
sides,  to  allow  water  to  escape.  Whenever 
the  ground  is  turned  under  apply  a  mixture 
of  a  peck  of  salt  and  two  bushels  of  lime  and 


First  Prize  Single-comb  Brown  Leghorn  hen  at  Madison  Square  Garden,  New  York,  Feb.  1894.   Owned  by 

James  Forsyth,  Riverside  Farm,  Owego,  N.  Y. 


covered  deep  with  leaves,  cut  straw  or 
litter  of  any  kind,  even  if  only  loose,  dry 
dirt,  the  one  will  be  warmer  and  more 
comfortable  than  the  other,  and  the  hens 
will  be  busy,  cheerful  and  contented,  and 
will  lay  eggs  when  the  hens  in  the  other 
house  are  idle  and  producing  nothing. 
Warmth  is  secured  by  exercise,  by  good 
appetites  and  by  better  assimilation  of  the 
food  from  which  comes  the  warmth. 


use  it  plentifully,  as  it  will  assist  in  keep- 
ing the  ground  porous  and  also  destroy  the 
germs  of  roup. 


MARKING  CHICKENS. 

It  is  an  advantage  to  mark  the  chicks  so 
as  to  distinguish  them.  This  is  especially 
important  when  all  are  of  one  breed  and 
are  similar  In  color;  also  for  purpose  of 
selection  or  for  detection  in  case  they  are 
stolen.  Several  instances  may  be  men- 
tioned where  midnight  marauders  carried 
off  the  fowls,  picked  them  clean,  and  were 
surprised  when  the  owners  recognized  the 
carcasses,  which  was  not  difficult.  The 
marking  is  done  in  the  webs  of  the  feet,  be- 
tween the  toes,  and  there  are  about  a  dozen 
combinations,  as  a  mark  can  be  placed  be- 
tween any  of  the  toes,  or  two  marks — one 
on  each  foot — may  be  used.  A  little  punch, 
sold  at  twenty-five  cents,  makes  a  small 
hole  (cutting  the  piece  of  skin  entirely  out) 
for  chicks,  and  a  larger  one  for  fowls.  It 
is  done  in  an  instant,  bleeds  but  little,  and 
the  chick  does  not  seem  to  mind  it.  The 
hole  should  be  made  near  the  edge  or  thin 
portion  of  the  web.  Any  punch  will 
answer,  but  the  holes  for  chicks  should  be 
but  little  larger  than  the  letter  o  in  this 
type. 


PRICES  WILL  BE  HIGHER. 

About  the  middle  of  January  prices 
make  a  decided  change.  The  great  bulk  of 
poultry  has  been  shipped  to  market,  to 
meet  the  demands  of  the  Thanksgiving  and 
Christmas  holidays,  and  the  stock  remain- 
ing on  hand  consists  mostly  of  those  fowls 
which. are  retained  for  breeding  purposes. 
A  scarcity  will  naturally  result,  and  prices 
will  increa.e  correspondingly.  There  are 
a  great  many  who  still  have  more  fowls 
than  they  should  keep.  This  is  due  to  the 
attempt  to  keep  a  larger  number  of  hens 
than  the  accommodations  permit,  and  as 
prices  will  now  be  good  it  will  pay  to  still 
further  reduce  some  flocks. 


VENTILATION. 

The  matter  of  ventilation  is  an  impor- 
tant one.  We  do  not  mean  that  insufficient 
ventilation  is  usually  given,  but  on  the  con- 
trary too  much  is  allowed.  At  this  season 
of  the  year  it  is  well  enough  to  permit  of 
free  ventilation,  except  during  rainy 
weather,  but  to  those  who  are  arranging 
their  poultry  houses  for  winter,  we  will 
state  that  the  ventilator  is  the  source  of 
nearly  all  losses  in  winter.  Last  season  we 
were  called  upon  to  inspect  an  elegant 
poultry  house  built  by  a  wealthy  gentle- 
man on  the  "modern  improvement"  style, 
but  whose  fowls  were  not  in  a  thrifty  con- 
dition. He  expressed  bis  surprise  at  the 


condition  of  his  fowls,  and  remarked,  "Bee 
how  well  ventilated  my  house  is  ;  there  are 
open  ventilators  at  all  points."  And  he 
was  correct,  as  he  had  arranged  for  perfect 
ventilation,  forgetting,  however,  that  he 
had  endeavored  to  make  a  warm  house  also, 
and  was  letting  the  cold  drafts  come  in  and 
give  his  fowls  cold  and  roup.  He  closed 
every  ventilator  after  having  his  attention 
called  to  the  injury  they  were  inflicting, 
and  his  fowls  became  comfortable  and 
healthy.  The  ventilator  in  winter  kills 
more  fowls  than  all  other  causes  combined. 


THE  COCHIN  AS  A  SITTER. 

Ever  since  the  Cochin  was  introduced  it 
has  been  classed  as  the  most  persistent  of 
all  sitters,  and  placed  low  down  in  the  list 
of  layers.  The  Cochin  is  really  one  of  the 
best  breeds  known  and  will  lay  as  many 
eggs  as  any  of  its  rivals.  It  will  not  be- 
come broody  at  all  if  it  is  properly  kept, 
but  when  the  Cochin  hen  has  a  brood  she  is 
a  careful  mother.  The  Cochins  are  prone 
to  fatten  very  readily,  as  they  are  quiet  in 
disposition  and  will  eat  heavy  meals.  If 
given  all  that  they  will  consume  they  soon 
become  very  fat,  and  when  they  get  in  such 
condition  they  remain  so  on  a  very  small 
allowance.  They  are  indolent  and  prefer 
being  fed  out  of  a  trough  full  of  grain 
rather  than  to  attempt  to  secure  any  por- 
tion of  their  food.  The  owner  must  Judge 
of  the  amount  for  them.  A  variety  is  bet- 
ter than  grain  and  especially  if  bulky,  such 
as  cut  clover,  ecalded.  If  not  ov  rfed  they 
will  lay  eggs  without  becoming  broody 
more  than  other  breeds,  and  they  are  also 
remarkably  free  from  disease. 


FERTILITY  OF  EGGS. 

How  long  should  the  male  be  with  the 
hens  before  the  eggs  are  fertile,  and  how 
long  after  the  male  has  been  removed  from 
thehens  will  the  eggs  be  fertile.  Mr.  M. 
C.  E.  Spiers,  who  edits  the  poultry  depart- 
ment of  the  Journal  published  by  the  agri- 
cultural students  at  the  Ohio  State  Univer- 
sity, made  a  test  of  a  number  of  eggs  to  dis- 
cover how  long  they  would  remain  fertile 
after  themale  birds  were  mated  with  hens. 
For  this  forty  Leghorn  hens  were  put  iu 
three  pens  seven  by  eight  feet,  with  a  run 
six  by  sixteen.  The  males  of  the  same 
variety  were  purchased  and  placed  in  the 
pens  February  18th,  1894.  These  were  the 
first  males  that  had  been  on  the  farm,  so 
they  were  sure  no  eggs  were  previously 
fertilized.  The  following  shows  the  result, 
beginning  with  the  day  of  mating,  and 
with  forty  hens: 


23 
24 

25 
26 

The  next  point  to  be  determined  was  how 
the  eggs  would  prove  fertile  after  the  males 
were  removed.  Males  were  removed  July 
1st,  1894,  and  the  eggs  saved  and  set  far  fif- 
teen days.  Tliese  are  the  results  obtained 
in  the  same  sort  of  pens  as  before,  begin- 
ning with  the  day  the  males  were  removed: 

Date,    Total   Fertile  Nou-f.rtile    Per  cent  ol 

July,  '94-  eggs      eggs.  eggs.        fe.  tile  eggs. 

196  3  67 

2  13            8  5 

3  11            9  2 
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According  to  this  experiment  the  fertil- 
ity of  the  eggs  was  apparently  not  materi- 
ally affected  until  the  twelfth  day  after  re- 
moving roosters.  On  the  twelfth  day  there 
was  a  marked  decrease  in  the  fertility  of 
the  eggs.  Unfortunately  the  eggs  were 
only  saved  for  fifteen  days,  and,  hence,  it 
is  not  shown  how  long  hens  must  be  re- 
moved from  themale  before  all  eggs  become 
infertile.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
how  long  any  would  prove  fertile.  It  is 
evident,  however,  that  it  is  not  safe  to  sell 
eggs  from  hens  that  have  been  unmated 
within  two  weeks  of  such  time.  Eggs,  how- 
ever, may  be  sold  as  fertile  within  in  a 
week  of  mating.  On  the  fourth  day 
seventy-five  per  cent,  were  fertile,  ^  ^ 
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SHOV.S  TO  OCCUR. 

CONNECTICUT. 

December  1S-20,  '94.— Guilford  Poultry 
Ass'n.,  Guilford.    L.K.  Shelley,  Sec. 

Jan.  9-14.— New  Haven  Poultry  Ass'n.. 
New  Haven.  Conn.   E.  A.  Todd,  Sec'y. 
Jan.  16— IS. — Ansonia  Poultry  Association. 
Ansouia.    I.  W.  Willis,  Superintendent. 

CALIFORNIA. 

December  20,  '94  to  January  2,  '95.  San 
Francisco.  A.  Armstrong,  secretary, 
Petalurna. 

COLORADO. 

January  15-20,  '95.  Colorado  Poultry 
Association  third  annual  show,  Denver, 
Col.  Decimal  score  card  will  be  used. 
John  Heir,  Denver,  Colo.,  secretary. 

GEORGIA. 

J-an.  15-20  —Georgia  Poultry  and  Pet  Stock 
Associal ion,  Augusta,  Ga.  John  M  Kill- 
ingsworlb,  Secretary. 

ILLINOIS. 

December  18-21,  '94.  Southern  Illinois 
Poultry  Association,  Albion,  111.  S.  N. 
Weaver,  Albion,  111.,  secretary. 

December'  19-24,  '94.  Northwestern 
Illinois,  ac  Lanark.  F.  Irvin  Root,  secre- 
tary. 

January  8-12,  '95.  Henry  Co..  Poultry 
Association,  Ueneseo.  W.  A.  Shclhanier, 
secretary. 

INDIANA. 

Dec.  24-29.—  Joliettville.  F.  M.  Freeman, 
Secretary .- 

Dec.  18-22. — Indiana  Fanciers'  Association, 
Roachdalc,  Ind.  C.  J.  Stuttler,  Corres- 
ponding Secretary,  Koachdale,  Ind. 

Jan.  15-19.— Howard  Co.  Poultry  aud  Pet 
Stock  Association,  Kokomo,  Indiana.  L. 
C.  HosS,  Secretary;  F.  J.  Marshall, 
Judge. 

IOWA. 

December  3-7,  '94.  Hawkeye  Poultry 
Association,  at  Mt.  Pleasant.  C.  R.  Doe, 
secretary. 

December  3-9,  '94.  Pottawattamie  Co. 
Poultrv  and  l  et  Stock  Association.  Coun- 
cil Bluffs.    O.K.  Piatt,  secretary. 

December  4-7,  '94.  Northern  Iowa,  at 
Hampton.    F.  A.  Bailey,  secretary. 

December  11-17,  '94.  Iowa  State,  at 
Ottumwa.    W.  S.  Russell,  secretary. 

January  1-7,  '95.  Wapsie  Valley  Poultrv 
Club,  Dubuque.  Decimal  score  card  will 
be  used.  John  M.  Parker,  secretary,  Inde- 
pendence. 

January  18-20,  '95.  Northwestern  Foul- 
try  aud  Fet  Stock  Association,  Sioux  City. 
Chas.  E.  Lozier,  secretary. 

KANSAS. 

Decemb  r  4-7,  '94.  Lyon  County  Poul 
try  and  Fct  Stock  Show,  Emporia.  Kas. 
W.  T.  Walters,  Emporia,  Kas.,  secretary. 

December  10-15,  '94.  Southern  Kansas 
Show,  Winlield,  Kas.  M.  L.  Woi  tmau, 
Winfield,  Kas.,  secretary. 

December  17-23,  '94.  Southern  Kansas 
Fanciers'  Ass  ciation,  Wichita,  Kas.  H. 
L.  Rochello,  Wichita,  Kas.,  secretary. 

January  1-5,  '95.  Inter-State  Poultry 
Association,  Arkansas  City,  Kas.  G.  A. 
Howerton,  secretary. 

January  1-5,  '95.  North  Kansas  Poultry 
Association,  Atchison,  Kansas.  S.  G. 
Sprague,  secretary. 

January  10-14,  '95.  Kansas  State  Show, 
Topeka,  Kas.  D.  A.  Wise,  Topeka,  Kas., 
secretary. 

January  22-25,  '95.  Parsons  and  South- 
eastern Poultr  y  and  Pet  Stock  Association. 
W.  W.  Cranston,  secretary. 

MICHIGAN. 

December  25-28,  '94;  at  Ionia.  A  F.  Her- 
bert, secretary. 

Januar  y  8-11,  '95.    Peninsular  Poultry, 
Pigeon  arid  Pet  Stock  Association,  Jackson. 
Frank  W.  McKenzie,  Concord,  secretary. 
Dec.  25-28,  '94,  at  Ionia.   A.  F.  Herbert. 

Secretary.   Decimal  score  cord.   I.  K. 

Felch,  Judge. 

MASSACHUSETTS . 

Dec.  12-13.— Norfolk  County  Poultry  Asso- 
ciation, Franklin,  Mass.   W.  M.  Clough, 
Medway,  Mass,,  Secretary. 
December  21  25,  '94.    Eastern  Middlesex 
Poultry  Association,  Maiden     G.  K.  Hol- 
brook,  secretary. 

December  11-13,  '94.  Brockton  Poultry 
Association,  Brockton.  C.  H.  Pope,  secre- 
tary. 

January  lfi-lS, '95.  New  England  Light 
Brahma  Club,  Boston.  G.  VV.  Cromack 
secretary,  Stoneham. 

January  9  11,  '95.  Central  Mass.  Poultry 
Association,  Worcester;  W.  H.  Fitton, 
secretary. 

February,  '95.  Cape  Ann.  Geo.  E. 
Merchant,  secretary. 

MISSOURI. 

December  10-14,  '94.  Missouri  State 
Show,  Roila  G.  Carroll,  Worrensburg,  Mo., 
secretary. 

December  18-26.  '94.  Mid-continental 
Poultry  Association,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  A. 
D.  Hawk,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  secretary. 

January  8-12,  '95.  Maryville.  Fred. 
Parcher,  secretary. 

NEBRASKA. 

December  IS  21,  '94.  Nemaha  Valley 
Poultry  Association,  Auburn,  H.  J.  F. 
Wert,  secretary,  Auburn. 

December  25-29.  '94.  South-eastern  Neb- 
raska Poultry  Association,  Beatrice.  H. 
H.  Haladay,  ~c  rotary,  Beatrice. 

January'  15-20,  '95.  Nebraska  State  Show, 
Lincoln.    A.  Lemon,  secretary,  Lincoln. 

January  22  26,  '95.  Omaha  Poultry 
Fanciers' Association.  I.L.Richards,  sec- 
retary. 

NEW  YORK. 

Dec.  4-7.— Trov  Poultry,  Pigeon  and  P.  S. 
Club.  Troy,  N.  Y.    John"  H.  Duke,  Sec'y. 

December  27  to  January  3,  '94-'95;  at 
Hamburg.  Edward  C.  Pease,  secretary. 


Dec.  27-Jan  3.— Erie  Co.  Poultry  Breed- 
ers' and  P.  S.  Ass'n,  Hamburgh,  N.  Y.  E. 
C.  Pease,  Sec'y. 

Jan.  S-l 2.— Rochester  Poultry  and  P.Assn 
Rochester,  N.  Y.   W.  J.  Harrison,  Sec'y. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

January  9-11,  '95.  New  Hampshire  Poul- 
try Association.  Concord.  J.  J.  Treno- 
w'etb,  secretary. 

NEW  MEXICO 

December  24  29,  '94.  New  Mexico  Poulty 
Association, Albuquerque,N.M.  A.  F.  Over- 
matin,  secretary. 

OHIO. 

Dec.  13-15.— Ashtabula.  W.  A.  Kain,  Sec- 
retary. 

Jan.  10-16. — Cincinnati  Poultry  and  Pigeon 
Association.   Geo.  Ewald,  Seer  etary. 
December  5-12,  '94 ;  at  Cleveland.    W.  S. 

Rowe,  secretary. 
December  6-10, '94.   Canton  Poultry  and 

Pigeon  Club ;  at  Canton.  M.  A.  Bartlett, 

secretary. 

December  18-21,  '94 ;  at  Findlay.  John  A. 
Meeeks,  secretary. 

December  18-22,  '94.  Buckeye  Poultry 
Association,  Dayton.  F.  W.  Bellman,  sec- 
retary, Dayton. 

November  26-30,  '94,  Coshocton.  Quincy 
Dawson,  secretary,  Roscoe. 

January  1-6, '95;  at  Middletown.  Henry 
Hensey,  secretary. 

January  14-19,  '95.  Columbus.  G.  F. 
Gast,  secretary,  Prospect. 

January  9-12,  '95.  Northwestern  Ohio 
Poultry  and  Pet  Stock  Company,  Tiffin.  T. 
S.  Falkner,  secretary. 

January  20-25,  '95.    Washington,  (C.  H.) 
W.  R.  Dalbey,  secretary. 
Feb.  18-25. — Sciota  Poultry  Association 

Portsmouth, Ohio.  G.  P.  Kaps, Secretary) 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

Jan.  9-12. — West  Chester  Poultry  Ass'n.i 
West  Chester.  C.  C.  Townsend,  Cheyney, 
Pa.,  Treas. 

Jan  17-22.— Berks  County  Poultry  and 
Pigeon  Association,  Reading,  Pa  H.M. 
Shoemaker,  Secretary. 

Jan.  22-25.— Pittston  Poultry  Breeders'  As- 
sociation. Pittston,  Pa.  W.  R.  Allen, 
Secretary. 


bored  in  the  board  with  an  auger.  The 
trough  may  be  filled  and  emptied  through 
these  openings,  and  the  troughs  should  be 
kept  filled  with  water,  or  the  birds  will 
not  be  able  to  reach  the  water  level.  The 
same  arrangement  may  be  used  for  chicks, 
only  the  troughs  should  be  smaller.  These 
troughs  can  be  made  at  a  small  cost.  If 
preferred,  the  top  may  be  movable,  or  cau 
be  lifted  up,  a  heavy  stone  being  placed  on 
it  to  hold  it  in  place.  It  will  save  much 
pa:n  and  suffering  to  the  birds. 


BLOOD  MEAL  FOR  CHICKS 

Mr.  J.  L.  Campbell,  West  Elizabeth,  Pa., 
manufacturer  of  the  Eureka  incubator, 
made  an  experiment  (by  accident)  which 
he  gives  in  the  following  letter.  He  finds 
blood  meal  an  excellent  thing.  We  give 
Mr,  Campbell's  letter,  which  explains  his 
results  better  than  we  can  give  it.  He 
says: 

I  wonder  how  many  of  your  readers 
know,  and  how  many  don't  know,  vvbat 
blood  meal  is,  and  thereby  hangs  a  tale 
which  I  will  now  proceed  to  unfold. 

Early  in  the  spring  1  placed  200  chicks  in 
a  brooder.  They  were  extra  nice  chicks, 
which  I  wanted  to  raise  for  my  own  par- 
ticular use,  and  were  as  fine  aud  healthy  a 
lot  as  I  ever  tried  to  raise.  Well,  when  a 
few  days  old,  they  were  accidentally  given 
a  feed  of  very  salty  food,  so  salt  in  fact 
that  it  was  bitter.  The  chicks  were  all 
right  in  the  morning,  but  at  noon  I  found 
them  scattered  all  around  over  the  floor, 
puffed  up  like  balloons,  and  some  of  them 
almost  ready  to  burst.  It  was  my  first  ex- 
perience with  anything  of  that  sort,  and  I 
was  almost  struck  dumb  with  astonish- 
ment. I  could  not  imagine  what  had  pro- 
duced such  a  surprising  change  in  such  a 
short  time.  I  concluded,  however,  that  no 
matter  what  it  was.  the  feed  must  have 
been  the  cause  of  it  (it  was  not  I  that  had 
fed  them  however),  so  I  examined  it  the 
first  thing  I  did,  and  it  told  the  story.  A 
little  bit  of  salt  is  good  for  chicks,  but  more 
than  a  little  bit  is  very  bad.  Well,  we 
stuck  Dins  in  those  chicks  and  let  out  the 


WINTER  WATER  TROUGH. 


RHODE  ISLAND. 

Dec.  11-14.— Rhode  Island  Poultry  Associ- 
ation, Providence.  Samuel  Cushman, 
Kingston,  Secretary. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Dec.  11-13,  '94.— Abbeville  and  Anderson 
County  Poultry  Association,  at  Abbe- 
ville, S.  C.   R.  S.  Link,  Secretary. 

TENNESSEE. 

Dec.  4-S,  '94.— Tennessee  Poultry,  Pigeon 
and  Pet  Stock  Association,  at  Nashville. 
A.  R.  Gray,  Secretary. 

Jan.  9-12. —Chattanooga  Poultry  Associa- 
tion. Geo.  M.  Clark,  Recording  Secre- 
tary ;  P.  M.  Reagan,  Corresponding  Sec- 
retary. 

January  1-5,  '95 ;  at  Knoxville.  John  W. 
Flennikin,  secretary. 

UTAH. 

January  28-31,  '95.  Utah  Poultry  Asso- 
ciation, Salt  Lake  City.  J.  W.  Haslam, 

secretary. 

VERMONT. 

January  16-18,  '95.  St.  Johnsbury.  W. 
B.  Eastman,  secretary. 

VIRGINIA. 

Dec.  4-7.— Roanoke  Valley  Poultry  Associ- 
ation, Salem,  Va.  F.  A.  Lovelock,  Secre- 
tary. 

Jan.  7-11.— Roanoke  Valley  Poultry  Asso- 
ciation, Roanoke,  Va.  F.  A.  Lovelock, 
Salem,  Va.,  Secretary. 

WASHINGTON. 

January  8-13,  '95;  at  Tacoma.  H.  H. 
Collier,  secretary. 

January  14-19,  '95.— Puget  Sound  Poultry 
Club,  Seattle,  Wash.  Thomas  Moore,  Secy. 

WISCONSIN. 

January  7-12,  '95.  L.a  Cros  Poultry  As- 
sociation, La  Cross,  Wis.  E.  H.  Hoffman, 
secretary.  

WINTER  WATER  TROUGH. 

When  the  birds  drink,  and  their  wattles 
are  dipp*>d  in  the  water,  there  is  a  liability 
of  the  wattles  being  frozen,  the  conse- 
quence being  that  they  cause  great  pain  to 
the  bird.  It  has  long  been  a  problem  how 
to  avoid  this  difficulty.  The  use  of  drink- 
ing fountains  prevented  frozen  wattles  as 
long  as  they  remained  intact,  but  as  such 
fountains  are  of  earthenware  they  are 
often  broken  by  the  frost,  and  hence  some 
substitute  must  be  resorted  to.  We  pre- 
sent in  this  issue  an  ordinary  wooden 
trouch  covered  on  the  top,  with  openings 
not  larger  than  an  inch  or  two  in  diameter, 
so  that  the  birds  can  only  insert  their  beaks 
to  drink.   If  preferred  inch  holes  may  be 


gas.  About  forty  of  them  died  during  the 
day  and  the  following  night;  the  balance 
recovered,  but  it  was  not  long  until  I  began 
to  wish  that  all  had  died,  and  I  was 
tempted  many  times  to  behead  tbem  all 
and  bury  them.  They  would  eat  well 
enough,  but  would  not  grow  or  gain  in 
weight.  When  picked  up  they  seemed  to 
be  all  bones  and  feathers,  the  bills  being 
the  only  parts  that  seemed  to  grow.  When 
eight  weeks  old  the  bill  seemed  to  be  the 
biggest  part  of  the  chick.  That  is  the  way 
they  looked  to  me,  although  I  suppose 
they  did  not  look  quite  so  bad  as  that  to 
others.  I  tried  everything  I  had  ever  fed 
chicks,  but  all  to  no  purpose.  They  would 
not  grow. 

I  started  another  lot  six  weeks  later,  and 
these  actually  caught  up  with  and  outgrew 
the  others,  so  that  at  ten  weeks  old  they 
weighed  more  than  the  others  at  sixteen, 
although  all  were  the  same  kind  of  chicks. 
Well,  about  that  time  I  received  a  circular 
about  blood  meal.  I  h  id  used  blood  meal, 
and  dried  blood  before,  but  it  always 
smelled  so  bad  that  I  would  not  have  it 
around.  This  was  called  deodorized  blood 
meal,  and  guaranteed  to  not  smell,  and  it 
was  also  lauded  to  the  skies,  beiug  the  most 
wonderful  thing  to  make  anything  grow, 
calves,  sheep,  colts,  pigs,  chickens — in  fact 
anything  at  all  which  would  eat  it.  I  did 
not  believe  very  much  of  it,  but  thought  if 
it  would  make  those  chicks  of  mine  grow  it 
would  start  a  dead  fence  post.so  1  got  some 
and  tried  it.  It  has  no  unpleasant  smell 
whatever,  is  as  dry  as  powder,  and  looks 
more  like  coarse  gunpowder  than  anything 
else  I  know  of.  Well,  I  began  to  feed  it, 
and  at  the  end  of  a  week  I  noticed  a  change 
for  the  better  in  the  looks  of  the  chicks. 
Their  heads  began  to  look  healthy,  and  at 
the  end  of  a  month  they  had  actually  gained 
more  in  weight  than  in  any  two  months, 
and  looked  about  100  per  cent,  better. 
There  were  about  a  dozen  with  this  flock 
that  did  not  get  any  of  the  salty  food. 
These  had  grown  right  along  all  the  time, 
although  they  fed  out  of  the  same  bucket  as 
the  others,  and  the  blood  meal  started  the 
pullets  to  laying  at  least  a  month  sooner 
than  I  expected,  so  you  see  it  is  good  for 
eggs  as  well  as  flesh.  If  you  pick  up  one 
of  "those  chicks  now  theyfeel  plump  and 
solid,  one  being  almost  as  heavy  as  two 
was  before. 

The  manufacturers  of  this  blood  meal 
claim  that  it  is  eighty  per  cent,  pure  and 
fresh  dried  blood,  the  other  twenty  per 
cent,  being  ground  grain,  no  matter  what  it 


is.  However,  I  am  satisfied  that  I  want  to 
use  it,  and  if  any  of  your  readers  have  a 
lot  of  chicks  which  will  not  grow  I  should 
advise  them  to  try  some  of  it. 

I  feed  it  once  a  day,  mixed  with  ground 
feed,  in  proportion  of  one-tenth  to  one- 
eighth  of  the  bulk.  It  should  be  fed  light- 
ly at  first,  as  it  is  a  very  rich  food.  Re- 
member, this  is  not  a  stimulant,  but  a  con- 
centrated animal  food,  put  up  in  the  most 
convenient  form  possible.  I  mix  it  thor- 
oughly with  the  dry  meal,  and  then  wet  up 
to  make  it  right  for  feeding.  The  chicks 
are  always  ready  to  eat  it,  but  it  takes  less 
to  satisfy  them  than  when  they  are  fed 
without  it. 

There  are  several  kinds  of  blood  meal  on 
the  market.  This  particular  kind  is  called 
deodorized  blood  meal,  and  if  you  get  the 
right  article  once  you  will  know  it  the  sec- 
ond time,  as  it  is  the  only  kind  made  I  be- 
lieve that  don't  smell  bad.  It  is  put  up  in 
ten,  fifty  and  100  pound  sacks,  the  ten 
pound  sacks  being  merely  samples  for  trial 
and  cost  fifty  cents  ;  the  fifty  and  100  pound 
sacks  sell  for  four  cents  per  pound. 

I  am  opposed  to  humbugs  of  all  kinds, 
but  when  I  strike  auvthing  that  gives  me 
as  much  satisfaction  as  this  does  I  believe 
it  would  be  selfishness  to  keep  it  quiet. 

I  want  to  say  that  I  have  none  to  sell,  as 
I  do  not  keep  anything  of  that  sort  except 
for  my  own  use.  I  believe  the  manufac- 
turers regularly  advertise  it,  but  if  any  of 
the  Poultry  Keeper's  readers  want  some 
and  do  not  know  where  to  get  it,  if  they 
will  send  me  the  money  for  a  sample,  and 
a  two  cent  postage  stamp,  1  will  order  it 
for  them. 

Blood  meal  has,  as  Mr.  Campbell  says, 
many  names,  but  it  is  easily  deodorized  by 
subjecting  it  to  the  fumes  of  burning  sul- 
phur. Mr.  C.  A.  Bartlett,  of  Worcester, 
Mass.,  has  for  years  made  a  specialty  of  it, 
and  sells  large  quantities.  Those  who  make 
that  used  by  Mr.  Campbell  should  let  it  be 
known.  It  is,  however,  kind  in  Mr.  Camp- 
bell to  offer  to  oblige  any  of  our  readers  in- 
terested in  it,  as  we  can  affirm  what  he 
says  about  being  in  no  manner  concerned 
or  connected  with  its  sale. 


A  RATION   FOR  LAYING  HENS. 

A  great  many  readers  ask  us  bow  u 
balance  a  ration  for  laying  hens,  and  whai 
to  feed.  The  fc" — ^  "~-er  f""™>  wWi.i. 
is  —  dearie  it—aa.,.^. 

climate  must  be  eunDU.i.- i.    Tto  st 
gcriber  says; 

"I  wish  to  know  how  fcs   .  _  ati 
for  laying  hens  to  $rt  fee  be-~ 
usa  T~»i,  oats,  i  ^^.parea  ani- 

mal meal,  wheat  bran,  and  have  the  Light 
Brahma,  Minorca,  aad  FVrssuth  Rock 
breeds." 

The  writer  feeds  about  right.  Being  in 
Florida  his  hens  can  run  out  and  get  green 
food  and  a  variety.  The  difficulty  is  that 
he  may  feed  too  much.  If  the  hens  have  a 
free  range  only  one  meal  a  day  is  necessary. 

Bear  in  mind,  however,  that  no  two 
hens  are  alike.  A  balanced  ration  for 
one  hen  may  be  unbalanced  for  an- 
other. Then  again,  a  Brahma  hen 
should  have  less  grain  than  a  Minorca 
because  it  is  less  active. 

For  a  flock  of  sixteen  laying  hens  we  sug- 
gest, for  the  cold  region  of  the  United 
States,  as  a  morning  meal,  the  following: 

Clover  hay,  scalded,  4  ouncei 

Bran  4  " 

Ground  oats,  4  " 

Sprinkle  the  oats  and  bran  over  the  cut 
and  scalded  hay.  Use  four  ounces  of  dry 
bay.  It  will  weigh  more  after  prepared. 
Give  this  every  other  morning.  On  alter- 
nate mornings  give  a  pound  of  cut  bone 
and  meat. 

Give  nothing  at  noon  except  to  scatter  a 
gill  of  millet  seed  in  litter.  At  night  give 
the  following  : 

Bran  4  ounces 

Linseed  meal   4  " 

Cornmeal  6  " 

Ground  oats  4  " 

Give  the  above  every  other  night.  Od 
alternate  nights  give  one  quart  of  wheat, or 
corn,  or  oats,  changing  the  several  kinds. 
If  the  hens  are  fat  give  one-half  the  quanti- 
ties. 

For  Florida  give  only  the  meals  suggested 
for  the  morning  but  feed  the  foods  at  night, 
giving  nothing  in  the  morning.  If  the 
clover  mral  is  varied  with  cab>age  or 
cooked  turiips  so  much  the  better. 

There  is  no  certain  ration.  Each  man 
must  know  his  hens.  No  two  breeds  are 
alike  and  no  two  hens  of  a  breed  are  alike. 
The  above  rations  may  be  just  the  things 
for  one  flock  aud  not  suitable  for  another. 
No  man  can  say  how  much  to  feed  a  flock. 
Hens  do  not  eat  the  same  quantity  every 
day.  Hens  also  have  different  appetites. 
The  point  is  to  not  overfeed.  Keep  them 
always  scratching  and  at  work. 
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008  ATLANTA  LETTER. 


Brother  Downs  Worries  Because 
"Uncle  Alike"  has  Become 
"Mr.  Boyer." 


P 10  BUILD  UP  AN  EGG  TRADE 


The   International  Exhibition — 
The  South  is  Booming — Sun- 
dry Matters. 

SKO.  M.   DOWNS,  ED.    "SOUTHERN  FAN- 
CIER." 

I  knew  it.  When  I  first  heard  that  Uncle 
Mike  had  gone  to  "Bosting"  I  said  that  lie 
would  distinguish  himself  in  that  classic 
city.  He  has  done  it.  Straightway  he 
tackled  one  of  the  shining  lights  of  modern 
thought  and  investigation,  a  scholar  who 
had  delved  deep  in  the  arcana  of  science,  a 
learned  professor  of  the  fascinating  science 
of  gallina-culture.  It  seems  that  this  in- 
ventive genius  and  wild  theorist  had  con- 
cocted a  scheme  by  which  a  net  profit  of 
$500  per  annum  could  be  made  with  twelve 
hens.  Now,  Uncle  Mike  procured  the  pro- 
fessor's book,  repaired  to  his  lodgings,  took 
off  his  coat,  removed  his  paper  shirt  front, 
rolled  up  his  red  flannel  shirt  sleeves,  fiUed 
his  pipe,  and  pitched  into  the  professor — 
incubator  and  all. 

In  the  succeeding  issue  of  Farm  Poultry 
appeared  a  learned  treatise  by  "Mr.Boyer," 
which  completely  routed  the  great  scientist. 
His  vagaries  and  theoretical  calculations 
vanished  before  the  sound, practical  reason- 
ing of  "Uncle  Mike"  as  the  mist  before  the 
rising  sun. 

An  approaching  calamity  to  the  entire 
poultry  world  has  been  averted.  Uncle 
Mike  is  a  hero. 

•  •  •  • 

I  have  the  profoundest  faith  in  the 
American  palate.  I  believe  it  to  be  sus- 
ceptible of  the  highest  cultivation,  and  am 
glad  to  see  that  others  are  taking  a  similar 
riew  of  the  subject.  I  believe  the  razon- 
oreasted  fowl  and  uncertain  egg  have 
passed  the  zenith  of  their  glory,  and  note 
with  pleasure  that  many  dealers  and  breed, 
ers  near  the  larger  markets  are  cultivating 
a  renumerative  trade  by  making  a  specialty 
of  fresh  laid  eggs  and  poultry  of  weU 
rounded  proportions. 

A  gent-leman  who  resides  in  the  suburbs 
of  Atlanta  is  now  making  a  specialty  of 
superior  market  poultry.  He  purchase* 
his  poultry  in  quantities  from  farmers  at 
current  market  prices,  and  sends  them  to 
his  place.  By  a  system  of  feeding  in  a 
short  time  he  has  them  as  "fat  as  butter 
balls."  As  soon  as  they  are  in  proper  con- 
dition he  markets  them  to  a  trade  which  he 
has  educated.  In  conversation  with  him, 
a  few  days  since,  he  informed  me  that  he 
experienced  some  difficulty  at  first  in  con- 
vincing his  customers  of  the  superiority  of 
his  product,  as  the  old  moss  grown  idea 
•  till  lives  that  "an  egg  is  an  egg  and  a 
chicken  is  a  chicken,"  even  though  so  poor 
as  to  be  as  blue  as  indigo.  But  now  he 
says  be  has  a  line  of  customers,  including 
the  best  families,  hotels  and  fashionable 
boarding  houses,  that  are  anxious  to  pay  a 
good  price  for  all  he  can  supply,  and  will 
have  none  other.  He  is  making  a  success 
of  the  business  ;  others  can  and  are  doing 
the  same. 

•  •   •  • 

The  poultry  department  of  the  Indiana 
State  Fair  will  consist  of  Bantams  only. 
Wonder  if  Boyer,  Sternberg,  Jacobs  and  Si 
Twist  will  be  on  exhibition. 

•  •   •  • 

Atlanta  gives  way  to  New  York,  Kansas 
City  and  other  shows  this  year,but  Just  wait 
for  the  Cotton  States  and  International  Ex- 
position next  year.  We  have  already  begun 
preparations  for  America's  biggest  poultry 
•how  which  will  be  beld  during  this  oc- 
casion. We  are  going  to  astonish  the  na- 
tives. 

•  •   •  • 

Speaking  of  poultry  shows,  the  South 
will  have  more  and  better  ones  this  season 
than  ever  before.  By  the  time  this  issue 
of  the  Poultry  Keeper  reaches  it»  read- 
ers, the  poultry  show  of  the  Dixie  Inter- 
lUte  fair  at  Macon  will  be  in  full  (,iMt. 


Immediately  following  this  will  come  the 
Southern  Exposition  Show  at  Columbus, 
Ga.,  and  later  great  poultry  exhibits  wiU 
be  made  at  Columbia,  Abbeville,  Charles- 
ton, Augusta,  Chattanooga,  Knoxville  and 
Nashville  in  this  immediate  section,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  many  poultry  shows  to  be 
held  all  over  the  Southern  States.  Verily, 
the  poultry  business  is  making  rapid  strides 
in  the  South. 

•  •   •  • 

"Si  Twist"  says  he  is  anxiously  awaiting 
the  coming  of  that  new  book,  that  "self 
seller,"  which  you  promise  us  at  an  early 
date.  Micawber  like,  he  has  been  looking 
for  "something  to  turn  up"  a  long  time,  so 
as  to  enable  him  to  make  a  change  in  his 
diet.  Hog  and  hominy  are  good,  but  he 
likes  variety  and  longs  for  pie.  He  thinks 
he  sees  it  in  this  "astonisber." 

•  •  •  • 

I  regret  that  the  result  of  the  first  experi- 
ment of  sending  eggs  for  hatching  through 
the  mail  was  so  disastrous.  I  hope  that 
many  others  wiU  give  the  matter  a  trial, 
and  that  greater  success  will  crown  their 
efforts.  I  feel  that  this  is  but  the  begin- 
ning of  a  revolution  in  the  "eggs  for  hatch- 
ing" trade.  High  express  rates  hamper 
the  business,  and  I  am  glad  that  there  are 
bright  prospects  of  Uncle  Sam  coming  to 
the  rescue  of  the  poor  suffering  poultry- 
man. 

•  •   •  • 

"The  editor  of  a  poultry  paper  has  no 
business  to  be  a  judge  of  a  poultry  show. 
It  is  only  a  matter  of  time  when  he  must 
step  down  and  out." — American  Poultry- 
man. 

How  about  some  of  these  judges,  sonny, 
who  do  not  edit  a  paper,  yet  manage  to 
spread  more  printers'  ink  over  the  surface 
of  modern  poultry  Journalism  than  the 
abused  editor  judges.  Do  they  ever  show 
their  fine  Italian  hand  ? 

•  •   •  • 

I  notice  that  the  American  Fancier,  that 
brilliant  exponent  of  the  ultra  fancy,  now 
regales  its  large  and  increasing  constitu- 
ency with  a  column  or  so  of  "Practical 
Pointers"  from  the  pen  of  Geo.  E.  HoweU. 
The  management  state  that  it  has  struck  the 
keynote  of  popular  favor,  and  therefore 
takes  well.   'Tis  well. 

•  •  •  • 

It  seems  ta  be  the  unanimous  verdict  of 
the  poultry  press  that  the  business  now 
done  through  advertising  agencies  is  of  a 
very  unsatisfactory  nature.  This  is  a  mat- 
ter which  a  Publishers  Association  could 
adjust  in  short  order.  Get  up  the  associa- 
tion, and  elect  Bro.  Holmes  president. 

•  •   •  • 

"Artist  Sewell  has  established  an  "ex- 
perimental farm"  at  New  Troy,  Mich.,  but 
so  far  has  been  so  busy  with  his  regular 
work  that  he  has  had  scarcely  any  time 
left  for  experiments,  but  in  course  of  time 
he  hopes  to  improve  the  ordiuary  Michi- 
ganders. — Fanciers'  Monthly. 

Good.  Bro.  Jacobs  has  announced  that 
he  is  ready  for  the  next,  and  has  a  name 
for  a  brand  new  one. 

•  •   •  • 

I  should  like  to  whisper  a  word  or  two 
Just  here  to  advertisers.  The  editor  of  this 
paper  is  one  of  the  busiest  men  in  the 
would,  and  may  forget  it.  Did  you  know 
that  the  December  issue  of  the  Poultry 
Keeper  will  be  100,000  copies?  Well, 
such  is  a  fact.   Stick  a  pin  here. 


SURE  DEATH  TO  LICE. 

If.  MURPHY,  COOPERSTOWN,  PA. 

My  chickens  have  been  infested  with 
those  large  lice  you  read  so  much  about, 
and  for  which  the  editor  tells  us  to  use 
sweet  oil  once  or  twice  a  week.  Now,  I 
wiU  tell  you  what  I  did  for  them,  which  I 
think  beats  sweet  oil.  I  bought  a  package 
of  Cooper's  Sheep  Dip,  mixed  a  quantity  in 
five  or  six  gallons  of  lukewarm  water, 
caught  three  hens  and  gave  them  a  thorough 
dipping,  taking  them  by  the  legs,  dipping 
with  the  back  downward,  taking  care  not 
to  let  the  Dip  go  down  the  throat.  I  left 
those  three  hens  run  three  or  four  days, 
and  at  the  end  of  that  time  I  caught  them 
again  and  there  was  not  one  louse  to  be 
found  on  them.  So  that  encouraged  me 
and  I  have  dipped  over  one  hundred  young 
andold  chickens  since  and  find  that  it  works 
like  a  charm.  In  mixing  the  powder  take, 
say  from  three  to  four  tablespoonfuls,  put 
it  in  the  vessel  you  intend  using,  pour  two 
or  three  gallons  of  hot  water  on  and  mix 
well.  Then  add  water  to  suit  for  dipping. 
Now  this  is  my  first  attempt  at  writing 
anything  for  a  paper.  If  Mr.  Editor  don't 
get  discouraged  and  say  "here  goes  more 
trash  for  the  waste  basket,"  I  will  tell  the 
readeri  of  the  Poultry  Kuspfr  bow  I 
cur*  o«nker  roup. 


POULTRY  HOUSES. 

FRANK  M.  YOUNG,  HALETHORPE,  MD. 

It  is  surprising  how  little  a  great  many 
people  know  what  constitutes  a  good, 
comfortable,  and,  to  the  owner,  profitable 
poultry  house.  A  very  large  percentage  of 
the  loss  of  poultry  by  sickness  and  disease 
is  caused  by  keeping  them  in  houses  that 
are  totally  unfit  for  them,  especially  dur- 
ing the  fall  and  winter  months.  Some- 
times this  is  carelessness,  anything  being 
deemed  '  good  enough  for  chickens,''  but 
verj  often  it  is  a  lack  of  knowledge  on  the 
part  of  those  who  wish  to  buUd  right  but 
do  not  know  how. 

For  example,  one  of  my  friends  recently 
moved  from  the  city,  locating  near  me,  and, 
like  all  people  who  move  to  the  country, 
he  wanted  some  fowls  and  a  poultry  house 
the  first  thing.  He  built  what  he  consid- 
ered a  good  house  and  procured  a  fine  pen 
of  Plymouth  Rocks.  A  few  days  ago  he  in- 
formed me  that  nearly  every  one  of  them 
had  the  roup,  but  he  could  not  understand 
how  they  got  it.  I  suspected  the  cause, 
however,  went  over  and  examined  his  poul- 
try house.  It  was  very  plain  to  me  why 
his  birds  had  the  roup.  The  siding  con- 
sisted of  twelve-inch  boards,  nailed  on  up- 
and-down,  there  being  a  half-inch  crack 
between  each  two  boards  caused  by  shrink- 
ing of  the  lumber.  The  fowls  roosted  on  a 
pole  placed  about  one  foot  from  tbese 
cracks,  and,  as  we  had  been  having  some 
cool,  windy  weather,  they  had  caught  cold, 
which,  being  aggravated  each  night  by  fresh 
doses  of  cold  air,  had  developed  into  roup. 
I  explained  the  cause  of  his  trouble,  but  lie 
would  hardly  believe  it.  I  told  him  to  hold 
his  eye  to  one  of  those  cracks  and  see  how 
long  he  could  stand  it  without  an  aching, 
watering  eye.  Cold  air  coming  through  a 
crack,  or  even  a  nauhole,  is  sharp  and 
piercing,  and  is  more  harmful  to  fowls 
roosting  near  them  than  if  the  whole  side 
of  the  house  were  open. 

I  have  had  a  good  deal  of  experience  in 
building  poultry  houses,  and,  as  there  may 
be  many  Poultry  Keeper  readers  who 
contemplate  building  this  fall,  some  of  my 
experience  may  be  of  benefit  to  them  The 
lay  of  my  land  does  not  admit  of  the  long 
continuous  house,  divided  into  apartments, 
consequently  I  build  on  the  single  house 
plan.  I  use  hemlock  lumber,  it  being  both 
cheap  and  rat-proof.  A  rat  will  not  gnaw 
hemlock.  My  houses  are  8x10  feet  square, 
six  feet  high  in  front,  and  four  feet  in  the 
rear.  The  2x4  inch  sills  are  placed,  two 
inch  side  down,  on  posts  two  feet  long,  set 
eighteen  inches  in  the  ground,  leaving  six 
inches  of  them  above  the  surface.  I  have 
the  siUs  come  out  flush  with  the  outside  of 
these  posts.  Sink  a  twelve  inch  hemlock 
board  into  the  ground  until  the  upper  edge 
comes  about  one  inch  above  the  bottom  of 
the  sUl.  It  is  then  nailed  to  both  sill  and 
posts.  I  still  have  three  inches  of  the  side 
of  the  sill  to  nail  the  siding  to,  the  ends  of 
the  boards  resting  on  the  horizontal  hem- 
lock board.  I  find  this  to  be  the  very  best 
foundation  for  keeping  out  rats  and  cold 
winds.  Should  the  board  rot  after  several 
years  it  can  be  replaced.  I  always  put 
tight  board  floors  in  my  poultry  houses, 
which  I  cover  to  the  depth  of  half  an  inch 
with  dry  soil.  After  I  get  six  inches  of 
straw  scattered  over  the  floor,  Biddy  has 
the  finest  place  in  the  world  to  scratch  and 
exercise  in.  Anyone  trying  this  kind  of  a 
floor  will  never  use  an  earthen  one  after- 
wards. So  easily  cleaned.  For  a  roof  I 
use  twelve  inch  boards  covered  with  two- 
ply  tarred  rooting  paper.  It  is  warm,  wind- 
proof  and  lasting  when  properly  taken 
care  of.  The  bouses  are  battened  outside 
and  lined  with  tarred  sheathing  paper  in- 
side. No  cold  draughts  of  air  blowing  in 
on  my  chickens  if  I  know  it. 

There  is  a  window  and  a  door  in  front, 
and  a  small  square  hole  level  with  the  floor 
for  the  fowls  to  go  in  and  out.  The  roost- 
ing pole  is  placed  eight  inches  above  a  two- 
foot  wide  platform  which  extends  across 
the  back  of  the  house,  eighteen  inches  from 
the  floor.  This  platform  catches  the  "drop- 
pings, and  is  kept  dusted  with  road  dust  or 
dry  earth,  and  is  cleaned  off  in  Ave  minutes 
twice  a  week.  Two  or  three  nest  boxes,  a 
small  box  for  cracked  bone,  one  for  grit, 
and  a  dust  bath,  complete  the  inside  ar- 
rangement. 

To  each  house  is  attached  an  open  shed 
eight  feet  square  with  earth  floor.  I  would 
not  think  of  buildinga  poultry  house  with- 
out the  open  shed.  Fowls  do  not  like  to  be 
cooped  up  during  the  day,  and,  when  it  is 
stormy,  or  the  ground  covered  with  snow, 
the  shed  affords  a  sheltered  place  to  exer- 
cise in  and  enjoy  the  open  air.  These 
houses  cost  me  about  $15  each  for  material. 
I  can  build  one  in  two  days,  and,  allowing 
myself  $2.50  per  day  for  labor,  the  cost  is 
$20.  They  combiue'all  the  features  of  a 
good  house,  being  windproof,  ratproof, 
warm,  dry  and  cheap.  Their  foundations 
are  their  chief  merit,  as  no  rat  can  get  un- 
der them.  I  will  not  attempt  at  present  a 
description  of  the  plan  of  the  yards  at- 
tached to  tbese  bouses,  but,  if  the  editor 
wiU  allow  me,  I  wiU  describe  them  an- 
other time. 


COLDS— THEIR  CAUSE. 

W.  W.  KULF,  POTTSTOWN,  PA. 

I  notice  you  are  continually  asked,  "Why 
do  my  chicks  die?"  Also,  "What  is  the 
matter  with  my  hens 't  "  Then  follows  a 
description  of  some  form  of  cold,  or  per- 
haps a  form  of  roup,  but  most  of  the 
trouble  is  simply  cold  caused  by  contagion. 
It  is  almost  always  said  that  cold  it  caused 
by  draughts  on  chicks  or  (owls,  Now,  I 


will  make  the  assertion  that  where  one 
takes  cold  from  a  current  of  air  one  hun- 
dred received  it  from  contagion.  I  am  not 
theorizing.  I  know  by  repeated  observa- 
tions, and  it  is  not  the  nature  of  animals  to 
have  a  discharge  at  the  nostrils  like  a  man 
at  every  breath  of  air. 

Ten  years  ago,  when  I  raised  market 
stock,  I  bought  Wyandotte  ejrgs,  and  the 
stock  was  inbred  and  weak  then,  and  some 
took  cold  from  pure  cussedness,  or  from 
being  tender.  Before  I  knew  it,  it  spread 
to  about  160  fowls.  Or,  rather,  after  1  saw 
it,  and  was  considering  what  to  do,  a  large 
Dumber  began  with  a  watery  discharge 
daily.  I  put  copperas  in  the  water  and 
red  pepper  in  the  soft  feed.  In  about  two 
weeks  nearly  all  the  strong  ones  were  well. 
It  is  best,  if  the  flock  is  watched  daily,  and 
if  any  get  it,  put  them  in  a  dry  room  or 
pen  and  feed  well,  and  they  will  get  over  it 
in  a  short  time  without  medicine.  If  it  is 
fall  of  the  year,  and  less  than  half  grown 
chicks  get  any  form  of  cold,  they  will  have 
it  quite  a  while  and  many  will  die. 

If  you  want  to  doctor  each  one  the  best 
thing  you  can  do  is  to  drop  a  couple  or 
more  drops  of  kerosene  and  crude  petro- 
leum, with  a  little  refined  carbolic  acid  in 
twenty  drops  to  one  half  pint  of  oil.  If 
you  can  drop  it  in  the  nostril  before  it  is 
closed  it  may  stop  it  over  night.  If  the  eye 
waters  put  pure  kerosene  in  it. 

Take  the  common  colds  that  human  be- 
ings get.  Did  you  ever  notice  how  it  will 
affect  every  member  of  a  family  after  one 
has  taken  it.  Kissing  is  a  very  common 
way  of  spreading  or  giving  it. 

A  pullet  with  but  one  nostril  affected 
will  lay.  I  had  one  in  a  store  box  one  year 
trying  to  cure  her.  She  layed,  but  her  nos- 
tril kept  discharging.  I  left  her  out,  and 
she  ate  with  some  early  chicks.  They  took 
it,  and  nearly  all  died.  Had  I  written  to 
Jacobs,  not  telling  about  the  hen,  he  would 
have  said  "draughts."  I  write  this  to  warn 
you  of  contagion. 

 •  

"PIP"-WHAT  IS  IT  7 

HENRY  S.  DILL,  TUSCUMBIA,  ALA. 

In  a  recent  issue  of  the  Poultry 
Keeper  I  noticed  some  one  writing  about 
"Pip"  in  poultry,  and  the  stand  was  taken 
that  there  was  no  such  thing  in  grown 
fowls.  I  though  that  the  first  chance 
I  had  I  would  send  you  a  "pip" 
taken  from  the  tongue  of  a  tine  Brahma 
cock,  'Autocrat'  strain.  When  the  fowl 
has  this  pip  on  the  tongue  they  refuse  to 
eat,  because  they  cannot  take  the  food  into 
the  mandible  when  they  have  this  hard 
quill  like  formation  on  the  tongue,  It 
forms  on  the  underside  of  the  tongue  at 
the  end,  and  makes  it  so  stiff  that  it  is  al- 
most useless,  and  very  soon  diarrhoea  sets 
in  and  the  fowl  dies,  cholera  getting 
credit  for  it.  The  way  I  remove  the  pip  is 
to  pull  the  tongue  out  until  I  can  hook  my 
finger  nail  under  the  pip,  then  just  pull  it 
off.   Very  Uttle  bleeding,  if  any,  occurs. 

[What  is  caUcd  "pip"  is  a  result  and  not 
a  cause.  It  occurs  on  fowls  when  the  nos- 
trils are  clogged,  the  bird  being  unable  to 
breathe  except  through  the  mouth,  thus 
drying  the  tongue.  When  the  nostril«  be- 
come free  the  scale  wiU  disappear  in  time. 
We  have  long  been  famUiar  with  such 
cases,  for  "pip"  is  the  oldest  term  known 
among  poultrymen.— Ed.] 

REQUIRED  NO  MOISTURE. 

J.  H.  PURCELL,  DOYLESTOWN.  OHIO. 

Some  time  ago  I  made  an  Incubator  from 
plans  I  procured  from  you,  and  on  May, 
1894,  I  put  in  ninety-three  eggs.  On  the 
tenth  day  I  tested  out  eleven,  which  left 
eighty-two.  I  kept  the  temperature  as 
near  103  and  104  as  possible,  and  it  never 
varied  but  a  degree  or  two  either  way,  and 
I  did  not  give  any  moisture  tUl  the  18th 
day,  when  I  put  in  three  pints  of  warm 
water  in  the  moisture  pan.  The  pan  had  a 
hole  rusted  in,  and  leaked  all  the  water 
out.  So  I  let  it  go,  and  did  not  give  any 
more  moisture.  In  due  time  the  chicks 
came  out,  fine  and  stout.  When  the  batch 
was  completed  1  had  tifty-tive  chicks.  Two 
died  when  near  three  weeks  old,  which  left 
fifty-three.  Then  one  of  my  neighbors  cats 
took  twenty-three  of  them  in  a  short  time. 
I  raised  the  balance  of  them  after  the  cat 
was  killed.  I  feed  them  on  boiled  rice  and 
corumeal,  the  rice  boiled  fresh  every  day, 
and  took  enongh  of  the  rice  to  dampen  the 
cornmeal.  1  had  my  incubator  in  the  cellar 
during  the  hatch. 

Now  for  a  small  egg.  I  see  the  account 
of  small  eggs  spoken  of  in  the  Poultry 
Keeper  but  think  this  one  is  the  smallest. 
I  had  it  weighed  on  apothecary  scales  at  a 
drug  store,  and  it  weighed  just  fourteen 
grains. 

VENTILATION  AND  DEATH. 

"T.  W.  W.,"  GIANT'S  PASS,  OREGON. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  there  are  a  good 
many  people  who  claim  to  be  experts  at 
raising  chicks  and  turkeys  that  are  aU 
the  time  preaching  the  open-top  system  of 
airing  or  ventilating  their  poultry  houses 
by  putting  laths  about  two  feet  down  from 
the  roof  and  a  large  hole  cut  in  the  bottom 
for  a  current  of  fresh  air  to  ensure  good 
healthy  chickens,  and  the  results  are  dis- 
tressing. I  saw  a  chicken  man  who  had 
followed  this  advice,  and  after  seeing  bu 
poultry  1  said  I  could  teU  him  the  cause, 
aud  atter  telling  him  the  kind  of  houit 
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was  using,  he  said,  "You  are  right,"  and 
also  stated  that  he  got  the  idea  from  a  good 
poultry  man.  Last  year  he  said  his  house 
was  as  tight  as  a  box,  and  he  never  lost  a 
chick.  I  told  him  that  was  proof  enough, 
and  if  he  wanted  to  succeed  in  the  poultry 
business  he  had  better  take  the  Poultry 
Keeper,  and  the  result  is  that  he  is  a  wiser 
man.  Having  read  the  Poultry  Keeper 
for  several  months,  which  is  the  paper  for 
any  poultry  man,  I  could  write  you  a  little 
book  full  about  the  good  your  valuable 
paper  has  done,  but  space  will  not  permit. 
Please  denounce  the  pure  air  system  on  top 
in  big  letters,  as  you  have  often  done. 


WINTER  POULTRY  HOUSE. 

An  outside  shelter  and  protection  from 
storms  is  of  great  assistance  to  a  flock  in 
winter.  Fowls  detest  close  confinement 
and  prefer  to  be  in  the  open  air.  The  illus- 
tration shows  an  ordinary  poultry  house, 
ten  feet  square,  suitable  for  a  flock  of  a 
dozen  hens.  The  house  has  a  large  win- 
dow in  front  and  a  small  one  on  each  side, 
which  makes  it  very  light.  An  opening  for 
egress  or  ingress  is  at  the  front,  the  door 
being  shown  at  the  side.  The  house  is 
eight  feet  high  in  front  and  five  feet  at  the 
the  rear,  and  faces  the  south.    By  the  use 


of  two  short  posts  and  some  light  scantling 
a  covered  shed,  to  be  made  of  muslin,  may 
be  arranged  in  front.  The  muslin  may  be 
painted  with  iinseed  oil  to  make  it  water- 
proof. If  preferred,  the  lower  or  open 
space  may  also  be  enclosed  by  fastening  a 
strip  of  muslin,  one  yard  wide,  from  the 
side  of  the  house,  around  the  posts  to  the 
other  side,  as  a  wind-break.  With  this 
contrivance  the  hens  will  have  plenty  of 
light  and  warmth,  the  cost  being  but  a 
trifle,  and  as  the  hens  will  be  more  comfort- 
able, they  will  also  produce  a  larger  num- 
ber of  eggs. 

HENS,  BROILERS  AND  EGGS. 

Poultry  for  market  is  not  confined  to  a 
portion  of  the  business  but  to  the  whole. 
There  is  a  preference  on  the  part  of  iome 
who  have  had  experience  for  keeping  hens 
to  produce  eggs  without  regard  to  the  ad- 
vantages of  supplying  poultry,  while 
others  are  inclined  to  give  their  attention 
to  broilers  and  poultry,  the  egg  produc- 
tion to  be  considered  secondary.  It  is 
easier  for  a  novice  to  depend  on  eggs  prin- 
cipally, as  more  experi  nee  is  required  for 
raising  chicks.  Prices  for  strictly  fresh 
egge  are  always  good,  while  at  certain  sea- 
sons the  prices  for  poultry  may  below. 
To  make  eggs  a  specialty,  however,  should 
be  but  temporary.  To  derive  the  largest 
profit  from  poultry  is  to  make  every 
branch  of  the  business  assist  in  increasing 
the  revenue. 

It  is  to  be  conceded,  however,  that,  be- 
fore poultry  can  be  raised  for  market,  the 
hens  must  first  lay  the  eggs  and  this  should 
be  the  object  at  all  times.  The  next  con- 
sideration is  whether  it  is  better  to  sell  all 
of  the  eggs  or  to  hatch  out  broods  for 
market.  This  will  depend  largely  on  the 
location  and  the  conveniences  existing  on 
the  farm.  Farmers  can  always  find  room 
for  the  hens  aud  make  them  pay  in  laying 
eggs,  but  they  may  not  be  able  to  provide 
suitable  coops  and  small  runs  for  the 
chicks  or  give  that  attention  which  is  so 
important  to  success  in  raisiugthem.  It  is 
a  loss  of  time  and  money  to  hatch  chicks 
and  lose  one-half  of  them  by  the  depreda- 
tions of  cats,  hawks  and  other  enemies. 

Those  who  do  give  their  attention  to 
farming  or  other  pursuits,  and  who  keep 
large  numbers  of  poultry,  will  make  a 
larger  profit  by  the  combination  of  broilers, 
poultry  and  eggs  for  nvvkct  than  from  any 
one  of  them  only,  as  there  will  be  a  larger 
field  for  the  judicious  application  of  labor, 
and  if  the  labor  is  performed  by  the  poul- 
tryman  himself  instead  of  hiring  some  one 
to  do  it,  the  result  will  be  that  more  atten- 
tion will  then  be  given  the  details  and  more 
knowledge  will  be  gained  each  year,  thus 
insuring  succe-  \  ^_ 


Brief  Remarks  from  Reaflers 


In  This  "  Experience  Meeting  " 
the  Editor  Listens  and  Learns. 

Feeding  Tallow. — If  you  want  to  fatten 
hens  for  market  as  quick  as  possible  feed  a 
pound  of  crude  tallow  with  the  soft  food, 
once  a  day,  to  twenty  hens.  It  is  just  the 
thing.—  S.  Bobie,  Petersbury,  Pa. 

Dried  Meat. — I  give  a  feed  of  ground  dried 
meat  once  a  day,  hi  the  morning,  three 
times  a  week,  and  it  is  excellent.  For 
twenty-five  hens  mix  a  pound  of  the  meat 
with  one  quart  of  ground  oats  and  a  pint  of 
bran,  and  moisten.— .&  F.  French,  Rut- 
land, Vt. 

Perchas. — The  best  perch  is  to  use  3x4 
inch  scantling,  the  narrow  side  up.  Plane 
off  the  sharp  edge,  and  make  the  perch  firm. 
A  perch  should  not  be  shaky,  and  it  should 
be  so  arranged  as  to  be  taken  outside  and 
cleaned  at  least  once  a  week. — A.  A.  Cren- 
shaw, Lima,  Ohio. 

Gasoline  a  Sure  Thing.— This  may  be  a 
benefit  to  your    readers,    that  gasoline 


poured  on  the  roosts  or  other  places,  or  on 
the  nests,  will  kill  mites  without  a  doubt. 
I  wish  every  one  who  has  had  trouble  with 
the  mites  to  try  it  —  S.  B.  Cropper,  James- 
port,  Mo. 

Cheap  Lice  Dust.— Sift  coal  ashes  until 
they  are  very  tine.  Take  each  hen  by  the 
legs  and  scatter  a  full  handful  of  the  ashes 
in  among  the  feathers,  rub  a  little  lard  on 
their  heads,  and  no  lice  will  then  be  on 
them.— A  F.  Smith,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Swelled  Eyes.— Whenever  I  find  the  hens 
with  swelled  eyes  1  know  there  is  a  draught 
somewhere,  and  I  seek  the  source.  My 
remedy  is  to  rub  sweet  oil,  with  a  few 
drops  of  laudanum  in  it,  on  the  whole  face, 
eyes,  comb,  and  wattles,  and  put  the  bird 
in  a  barrel  every  night.— A.  J.  Jackson, 
Ml.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

Bemedy  for  Lice  on  Sitting  Hens.— Take  one 
heaping  teaspoonful  of  flowers  of  sulphur 
and  sprinkle  it  under  the  lining  of  the 
nests.  It  will  kill  every  louse  and  nit  on  a 
sitting  hen  before  the  twenty-one  days  are 
up.  I  have  used  it  for  years  and  known  of 
what  I  mention.— IF.  D.  Seymour,  Clarks- 
ville,  Va. 

A  Great  Decrease. — We  get  the  Poultry 
Keeper  regularly,  and  could  not  do  with- 
out it.  Last  year  we  tried  to  raise  some 
chickens,  but  only  succeeded  in  raising 
about  twenty-five  per  cent  of  what  we 
hatched .  This  year  we  raised  about  ninety- 
five  per  cent — thanks  to  the  Poultry 
Keeper. — Steve  Simon,  Laredo,  Texas. 

Catching  Eats. — Put  some  cornmeal  with 
a  little  linseed  meal  where  the  rats  can  get 
it,  but  use  no  poison.  Keep  this  up  for 
awhile.  They  will  then  look  for  it  every 
night,  and  will  have  no  suspicion.  After 
you  have  thus  gained  their  confidence  give 
them  a  dose  of  poison  in  the  feed  and  you 
will  kill  every  one.— J.  Brilton,  Man- 
chester, Va. 

Buying  Hens.— I  bought  ten  hens  from  a 
neighbor,  and  I  would  nave  taken  an  oath 
that  they  were  healthy,  but  they  brought 
both  lice  and  roup  into  my  flock.  Never 
buy  a  hen  if  you  can  avoid  it.  Raise  your 
own  and  you  will  not  have  so  much  risk 
of  disease.  I  paid  dearlv  to  find  that  out. 
—  G.  B.  Gibbs,  Fincastle,  Va. 

Keeping  Poultry  in  Town. — I  only  keep  a 
few  fowls  for  my  own  use,  as  I  live  in  the 
town  and  cannot  keen  many.  I  have 
Light  Brahmas  and  White  Cochins.  I  have 
kept  fowls  all  my  life,  and  a  great  many 
kinds,  but  these  give  me  better  satisfac- 
tion than  other  breeds.  Some  believe  they 
are  not  good  layers,  but  I  think  it  depends 
on  the  care  you  give  them.  I  think  I  can 
have  quantity  and  quality  both.— Ira  Gard- 
ner, Ne'jocomerstown,  Ohio. 

Lime  will  Kill  Them.— "Go  every  night, 
just  before  the  hens  go  on  the  roost,  and 
scatter  air-slaked  lime  around  the  roosts, 
and  get  it  into  every  crack  and  crevice." — 
Poultry  Keeper.  This  will  do  very 
well  if  the  person  is  lousy,  for  the  lime 
will  get  into  every  crack  and  crevice  of  his 
clothing.  I  go  once  a  week,  and  empty  on 
the  floor,  in  a  pile,  a  bag  of  oats  chaff  or 
dry  leaves^  put  a  handful  of  grain  on  top 
of  it,  and  about  a  peck  or  less  of  lime  (fresh 
air-slaked  and  fine)  and  come  away.  The 
hens  do  the  rest  —  S.  S.  Barrie,  Montvale, 
N.J. 


Ventilation. — I  once  thought  Mr.  Jacobs  a 
crank  on  ventilation,  and  that  he  fought 
the  ventilator  in  his  sleep.  I  am  a  be- 
liever in  fresh  air  and  did  not  agree  with 
bim.  Somehow  or  other  he  always  comes 
out  of  a  tight  on  top,  and  "gets  there" 
sooner  or  later  as  being  correct  in  his 
teachings.  I  found  that  he  was  a  believer 
in  fresh  air  but  not  in  drauglits,  aud  after 
I  had  lost  one-half  of  my  fowls, giving  them 
plenty  of  fresh  air  in  winter,  I  followed 
his  "crankism"  and  had  no  further  trouble, 
—J.  B.  Bruce,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Sassafras  Roosts.—  Mr.  C.  W.  Hayes,  in  the 
Poultry  Keeper,  says  that  when  sassa- 
fjas  poles  are  used  for  roosts  there  will  be 
no  lice.  Not  if  cut  on  this  planet,  but  I  do 
not  know  how  it  would  be  if  cut  in  the 
moon.  Some  years  ago  I  had  a  poultry 
house  that  was  lathed  and  plastered,  and  I 
used  sassafras  poles  for  perches,  but  found 
that  lice  would  live  on  them  as  readily  as 
on  any  other  kind  of  wood.  The  only  way 
to  get  rid  of  lice  is  plenty  of  lime  with 
thorough  cleaning.—  C.  Bard,  Painesville, 
Ohio. 

Gasoline  Better  Than  Kerosene.— Why  do 
persons  use  kerosene  in  the  poultry  house 
for  lice  when  gasolene  is  so  much  better  ? 
Take  a  watering  pot,  fill  it  with  gasoline, 
sprinkle  it  on  every  spot  where  a  louse  may 
be  suspected,  and  it  kills  instantly.  It  may 
be  used  on  a  sponge,  with  a  sprayer,  or  any 
way  preferred.  It  evaporates  rapidly,  and 
leaves  the  house  clean.  Do  not  carry 
matches  where  it  is,  nor  allow  fire  in  any 
manner,  as  it  is  explosive,  but  otherwise  it 
is  safe.  It  is  just  as  cheap  as  anything 
else,  and  is  sure,  clean,  and  easily  applied. 
— B.  Beins,  Salem,N.  J. 

Thin  Shell  Eggs. — I  made  some  experi- 
ments with  lime,  oyster  shells,  etc.  I 
found  that  my  hens  were  laying  eggs  with 
no  shells,  or  very  thin  shells.  I  fed  oyster 
shells,  lime,  limestone,  and  all  sorts  of  ma- 
terials said  to  provide  lime  for  the  shells. 
I  wrote  to  Mr.  Jacobs  to  explain,  and  he 
sent  me  a  postal  with  only  three  words  on 
it — "Hens  too  fat."  I  examined  them  aud 
found  his  opinion  correct.  I  gave  them 
but  one  meal  in  two  days  for  a  week,  then 
a  light  meal  once  a  day  for  two  weeks.  I 
fed  nothing  but  lean  meat,  but  scattered  a 
gill  of  wheat  in  litter  to  make  them  work. 
They  then  came  around  all  right,  and  are 
laying  eggs  of  normil  size  and  shape,  with 
perfect  shells.— C.  Edgar,  Frederick,  Md. 

White  of  an  Egg  for  Gapes.— I  notice  that 
my  remedy  of  the  white  of  an  egg  for  the 
"gapes"  is  ridiculed  on  page  120,  second 
paragraph,  second  column.  I  do  not  ask 
any  one  to  give  it  a  trial  unless  they 
choose  to  do  so,  but  I  have  used  it  success- 
fully for  five  years,  and  "when  a  hen  is 
gasping  for  breath,and  can  hardly  breathe," 
I  prefer  it  to  probing  the  lungs  two  or 
three  times  with  a  corkscrew.  See  page 
116,  fourth  column  —  S.  S.  Barre,  Mount 
Vale,  N.  J.  [Mr.  Barrie  must  not  sup- 
pose the  item  was  intended  for  "ridicule." 
Far  from  it.  The  object  was  simply  to 
allude  to  other  matters  connected  with  it. 
We  can  endorse  his  remedy,  as  we  have 
since  tried  it  with  success. — Ed.] 

Counting  the  Chicks. — This  year  I  set  forty- 
six  hens,  aud  hatched  368  chicks    I  let  the 
hens  run  where  they  wish- 
ed, as  no  chicks  were  hat-  c^^iSsHsi 
ched  until  the  winter  was 
over.   Though  I  thought 
I  missed  some,  yet  I  did  111 
not  see  a  hawk  or  a  rat  on  ||l »f ""'If' 'If 

tlic  place,  ami  did  nol  find  IjijiJ,  , :; 

over  a  dozen  dead  chicks  in  I  II 1  ; 

the  whole  year.  The  first 
day  of  October  I  thought 
I  would  take  a  "census" 
and  find  out  how  many  I  1 1 

had.    As  they  were  ali  in  „, 
the  poultry  h<ni.-es  1  had     ;.  i, 
only  to  go  in  at  night  and     1  f 
count  them.     The    lutal      <•.  t 
was  142 chicks.  Now,\vbat 
became  of  them  ana  where 
did  they  go?  It  is  a  heavy 
loss,  and  it  is  about  the  ^Jjfijp 
experience  of  nine  out  of 
ten  '       'ns  every  year. 
Thos..   „no  compare  the 
hens  and  the  brooder  will  find  that  more 
"hen  raised"  chicks  are  lost  than  by  the 
use  of  brooders.— M.  P.  Somers,  Cohoes, 
N.  Y. 

How  to  Feed  Brooder  Chicks.— Most  per- 
sons feed  too  much.  The  first  two  days 
give  rolled  oats  or  pin  head  oat  meal.  Give 
no  food  the  first  tbircy-six  hours.  After 
the  third  day  feed  three  times  a  day  of  the 
following:  Corn  meal  one  quart,  sifted 
ground  oats  one  quart,  bran  one  pint,  mid- 
dlings one  pint.linseed  meal  one  gill,ground 
meat  two  gills,  and  add  two  eggs.  Mix 
with  milk  or  water  and  bake  as  bread. 
Give  them  all  they  will  eat  early  in  the 
morning,  at  noon,  and  at  night.  Between 
meals  give  a  gill  of  millet  seed  to  100 
chicks,  in  litter,  so  as  to  keep  them  busy. 
When  ten  days  old  feed  wheat  and  cracked 
corn  at  noon  and  at  night.  Keep  a  small 
cabbage  for  them  to  pick,  and  have  a  box 
of  charcoal  and  grountl  bone  where  they 
can  help  themselves. — L.  E.  Moore,  Nor- 
rislown,  Pa. 

Cut  Bone  Made  them  Lay.— I  commenced 
November  1st,  a  year  aco,  with  107  hens, 
but  failed  to  get  very  many  eggs.  The  first 
four  months  I  got  only  100  dozens.  I  got 
a  Mann  bone  cutter  the  first  of  the  year, 
and  by  and  by  the  hens  commenced  laying. 


I  have  them  penned  up  in  eight  pens,  four 
pens  for  breeding,  ten  hens  and  a  rooster  in 
each  pen.  From  the  first  of  March  t<*  the 
first  of  August  No.  1  pen,  White  Leghorn 
pullets,  laved  767  eggs  ;  No.  2.  two-year  old 
V\  bite  Leghorns,  layed  832  eggs  ;  No  3,  one 
year  Brown  Leghorns— eleven  in  that  pen- 
gave  82li  eggs  ;  No.  4  two-year  old  Brown 
Leghorns,  layed  825  eggs;  the  others, 
sixty-six  hens,  in  the  same  time,  layed 
4.724  eggs.  The  last  three  months  all  of 
them  together  layed  1,056  eg.'s.  For  the 
whole  year  the  record  is  11,124  eggs  from 
107  hens,  and  average  of  104  eggs  per  hen, 
and  this,  too,  as  they  did  not  do  well  the 
first  three  months  until  I  bought  the  bone 
cutter,  and  they  were  moulting  some  the 
last  three  months.  I  raised  200  chickens, 
about  100  young  pullets,  some  of  them  lay- 
ing—P.  Pedersen,  18  Mulder  street, 
Muskegon,  Mich. 


AN  E6G-CASE. 

For  those  who  have  eggs  to  save  we  give 
a  design  of  an  egg-case,  by  Mr.  Thomas  C. 
Pope,  of  Pemberton,  New  Jersey.  It  may 
be  made  of  any  size  preferred.  The  eggs 
are  turned  by  taking  out  a  tray  of  eggs, 
placing  an  empty  tray  over  them,  grasping 
both  trays  tightly  at  the  ends  and  then 
turning  them  over,  which  brings  the  lower 
tray  on  top  and  leaving  it  free  to  be  used 
as  the  empty  tray  for  the  next  one  to  be 
turned. 

In  the  illustration,  A  A  is  the  body  ol 
the  case,  B  B  B  B  B  are  strips,  one  inch 
square,  nailed  four  inches  apart,  on  which 
the  trays  slide,  and  K  is  one  of  the  trays. 
This  arrangement  is  a  great  labor-saving 
one,  as  the  eggs  in  each  tray  may  be  easily 
turned  in  half  a  minute.  It  is  best  not  to 
have  the  case  too  large.  Trays  holding 
fifty  eggs  each  are  handled  with  less  diffi- 
culty than  larger  ones.  It  is  important  to 
turn  eggs  at  least  three  times  a  week  when 
saving  them,  and  the  egg-case  should  be  in 
a  cool  place.  If  eggs  from  hens  not  in 
yards  with  roosters  are  used,  they  will 
keep  several  months  in  this  case.  Simply 
lay  the  eggs  on  the  trays,  as  no  packing  or 
egg-preserving  materials  are  necessary 


LIGHT  BRAHMAS. 

Every  bird  having  feathered  legs  is  not  a 
Brahma  or  a  Cochin,  and  the  breed  is  con- 
demned by  some  for  faults  that  do  not  be- 
long to  it,  simply  because  many  do  not 
know  what  a  pure  bred  Light  Brahma  is. 
The  description  of  a  Light  Brahma  is  ^as 
follows:  Pea  comb  (a  large  comb  with  a 
smaller  one  on  each  side  of  the  large  one, 
the  whole,  however,  being  a  small  comb  re- 
sembling a  partially  opened  pea  pod).  The 
plumage  is  white,  except  the  hackle, 
saddle,  tail  and  some  of  the  wing  feathers. 
The  legs  are  yellow,  with  heavy  feathering 
down  the  sides,  which  extends  to  the  ends 
of  the  toes.  The  beak  is  yellow,  the  upper 
mandable  having  a  dark  stripe.  A  full- 
grown  male  should  weigh  twelve  pounds 
and  a  hen  ten  pounds.  The  Brahma  cannot 
fly,  and  is  therefore  one  of  the  best  breeds 
for  yards  and  low  fences.    It  is  also  a  very 


EGG-CASE. 


hardy  breed,  seeming  to  be  adapted  to  any 
climate. 

FREEZING  OF  THE  COMBS. 

A  frozen  comb  or  wattle  means  that  the 
bird  is  severely  injured.  It  is  equivalent 
to  the  frosting  of  an  arm  with  an  individ- 
uaL  Until  the  injury  is  healed  the  fowl  is 
incapacitated  from  service.  It  is  sick  and 
may  die.  To  prevent  the  freezing  of  the 
combs  is  important,  as  upon  it  depends  the 
production  of  eggs.  Plenty  of  food,  to 
make  blood  and  warmth,  is  a  protection, 
but  more  dependence  must  be  placed  on 
the  shelter.  The  comb  will  not  be  injured 
if  the  bird  is  projected  from  the  winds,  but 
a  crack  in  the  wall  is  worse  than  outside 
exposure.  One  part  alcohol  and  one  of 
glycerine,  applied  once  or  twice  a  w«ek  to 
the  combs  and  wattles,  is  a  partial  preven- 
tive; but  should  the  comb  or  wattles  be- 
come frozen,  anoint  only  with  cantor  oil, 
adding  a  teaspoonful  of  spirits  of  turpen- 
tine to  a  gill  of  the  oil. 
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There  are  alway  9  two  sides  to  all  ques- 
tions, and  this  may  apply  even  to  a  duck, 
ludging  from  the  following  floater: 

An  ad-vantage  of  having  ducks  around  the 
yard  is,  they  are  voracious  eaters,  never 
icratcu,  and  destroy  many  insects  that 
would  destroy  vegetation. 

Having  ducks  "around  the  yard,''  with 
good  appetites  to  destroy  insects,  is  not 
economical.  Insects  seldom  appear  in 
yards.  It  is  only  on  the  range  that  a  duck 
is  useful.  If  it  cannot  scratch  it  can  work 
up  more  mud  and  tilth  in  ten  minutes  than 
a  hog  can  in  an  hour. 

Colman's  Rural  World  will  repeat  its  do- 
nation of  last  season  of  live  silver  medals  to 
be  awarded  best  breeding  pen  in  the.Asiatic, 
American,  Mediterranean  and  Hamburg 
classes,  and  on  best  pair  bronze  turkeys.— 
Midland  Puulti-y  Journal. 

If  Colman's  Rural  World  will  donate 
something  towards  its  own  columns,  in- 
stead of  stealing  poultry  matter  from  other 
Journals,  it  would  be  more  appropriate. 
Charity  begins  at  home. 

An  able  writer,  "Miss  Ella,"  in  the  South- 
ern Fancier,  says: 

I  don't  think  it  wise  to  waste  time  trying 
to  cure  roup,  If  it  is  the  roup.  I  found  it 
was  not  worth  the  candle.  The  bird  may 
be  cured,  but  the  tremendous  amount  of 
time  wasted  in  trying  to  effect  a  cure,  if 
devoted  to  the  balance  of  the  flock,  would 
more  than  pay  for  the  loss  of  the  roup  af- 
fected ones.  I  now  waste  no  time  on  them, 
but  kill  them  if  I  am  sure  it  is  the  roup. 

She  is  exactly  correct.  Time  is  more 
valuable  than  money,  and  those  who  work 
on  roup  will  undertake  a  heavy  Job. 


Perhaps  your  flock  of  poultry  needs  new, 
fresh  blood*  for  its  invigoration.  If  so,  the 
sooner  the  matter  is  attended  to  the  better 
A  good  male  bird  has  considerable  value, 
ana  therefore  it  is  folly  to  expect  to  obtain 
such,  save  by  the  payment  of  a  good  price. 
A  real  good  fowl  is  cheaper  at  five  dollars 
than  a  poor  one  at  fifty  cents. — Poultry 
Chum. 

Correct.  The  male  bird  may  be  the  sire 
of  1,000  chicks  In  twelve  months,  and  if 
each  chick  is  increased  in  value  only  one 
per  cent  the  money  expended  is  returned 
and  doubled. 


This  reminds  us  that  we  club  with  the 
Poultry  Keeper,  and  $1.50  in  cash  secures 
it  and  tie  American  Fancier  for  one  year. 
Sample  copies  of  the  Poultry  Keeper  can 
be  had  by  sending  a  stamp  to  Poultry 
Keeper  Publishing  Company,  Parkesburg, 
Ph.— American  Fancier. 

Which  reminds  us  to  inform  our  readers 
that  the  American  Fancier  is  a  weekly, 
and  is  "getting  there"  with  both  hands  and 
feet. 

Two  or  three  drops  of  liquid  camphor  on 
bread  crumbs  given  every  half  hour  is  a 
good  remedy  for  diarrhoea  among  poultry. 
—Reliable  Poultry  Journal. 

A  good  remedy.  The  man  or  woman  who 
could  afford  to  give  this  remedy  every  half 
hour  "among  poultry"  would  probably  have 
nothing  else  to  do.  If  the  flock  numbered 
100  hens, the  Job  could  not  be  done  in  time 
to  get  around  for  the  next  dose. 


An  exchange  asks  what  has  become  of 
the  White  Langshan  ?  And  we  may  add 
the  Bine  Langshan  ?  The  Black  Laugsban 
has  been  an  unusually  popular  fowl,  but 
the  offshoots  don't  seem  to  have  taken 
kindly  with  the  public—  Practical  Poul- 
tryman. 

The  Black  is  a  grand  breed.  The  Blue 
needs  a  character.  The  White  passed  by 
because  two  or  three  men  undertook  to 
monopolize  it  by  destroying  the  reputations 
of  rival  breeders,  the  result  being  that 
the  truth  about  the  Whites  got  out,  and 
they  tank  out  of  sight.  No  one  cares  for  a 
white,  red,  spotted,  or  blue  Langshan  as 
long  as  the  black  can  be  had. 

Messrs.  Peter  Duiyee  £  Co.,  215  Green- 
wich street,  New  York  City,  have  been  in 
business  for  half  a  century,  and  have  built 
up  a  trade  solely  on  the  merits  of  their 
goods. 

Standard  roofing  was  the  first  material 
used  by  us,  ten  years  ago,  as  roofing  for  a 
large  broiler  house,  and  the  roof  is  better 
to-day  than  when  first  put  on.  Mr.  A.  F. 
Swan,  38  Dey  street,  New  York  City,  has 
made  a  great  reputation  on  this  material, 
and  neariy  all  prominent  poultrymen  get 
their  roofing  from  him.  His  prices  are  uot 
only   reasonable,   but  be  knows  what  is 


wanted.  He  has  been  in  business  a  quarter 
of  a  century. 

What  does  it  cost  per  pound  to  raise 
chickens  ?  It  has  been  estimated  at  five 
cents,  but  has  any  one  kept  track  and  can 
they  tell  for  a  certainty  ?  Who  can  throw 
some  light  on  the  subject  ?— Practical 
Poultryman. 

Why, don't  you  remember  what  you  read 
in  the  Poultry  Keeper?  We  have  thrown 
"some  light"  on  it  a  hundred  times,  have 
"kept  track, "and  gotten  it  to  a  "certainty." 
Five  cents  will  do  it. 

A  good  cure  for  indigestion  is  to  open  the 
mouth  and  pour  down*  all  the  water  the 
throat  will  hold. — American  Stoclckeeper. 

The  inventor  of  the  above  should  go  up 
bead.  It  would  be  an  elegant  Job  for 
"women  interested  in  poultry,"  besides  the 
hens  would  be  cured  on  the  spot  if  they 
survived  the  strangulation.  If  the  throat 
is  to  be  filled  with  all  it  will  hold,  and  is 
not  plugged  on  the  under  side,  it  will  pay 
to  hold  their  mouths  open  under  a  pump. 

P.  H.  Jacobs  offers  to  edit  the  Standard 
for  $10.  He  should  be  given  the  job.— 
Practical  Poultryman. 

Not  exactly.  The  offer  is  to  edit  the 
Standard  and  do  a  better  job  than  has  been 
done  on  the  latest.  Don't  overlook  the 
conditions. 

After  the  first  year  a  hen  has  generally 
seen  ber  best  days  as  a  layer  and  she  will 
generally  lay  on  fat  instead  of  eggs.  How 
much  better  to  have  pullets  that  will  lay 
three  days  and  lay  off  one  than  old  hens 
that  lay  one  day  and  lay  off  three.  Try  it, my 
friends,  and  I  am  sure  you  will  agree  with 
me. — American  Poultryman. 

Now,  Brother  Pugh,  you  promised  us  to 
keep  out  of  the  old  ruts,  and  not  get  in  any 
"rehashes,"  and  here  you  have  "gone  and 
done  it."  The  old  hen  will  give  the  pullet 
fifty  yards  start  and  beat  her.  After  the 
first  year,  and  until  the  sixth,  the  hen  is 
doing  the  best  service. 

The  Fancier's  Review,  speaking  of  lim- 
ber neck,  says:  "A  Tennessee  breeder  as- 
sures us  that  asafcetida  will  cure  this 
affliction.  Give  the  afflicted  bird  a  pill  of 
asafcetida  as  large  as  a  pea,  and  repeat  the 
dose  in  twenty-four  hours  if  the  bird  is  no 
better  Limber  neck  resembles  St.  Vitus 
dance  in  the  human  family.  The  fowl 
staggers  about  as  if  drunk,  its  neck  twists 
all  about ;  it  falls  down  and  reels  around, 
but  at  times  it  seems  all  right,  with  hardly 
a  trace  of  the  affliction  visible.  Its  appe- 
tite is  good,  and  it  does  not  have  any 
symptoms  of  other  afflictions,  such  as 
diarrhoea  or  roup  symptoms.  Cause  un- 
known. We  had  two  cases  in  our  yards  in 
Georgia.  Both  died  in  a  week.  We  used 
no  drugs,  as  we  did  not  know  anything 
about  the  malady,  and  never  saw  a  case  of 
it  until  then.  We  afterwards  advertised 
for  a  remedy  for  limber  neck,  and  the 
asafcetida  cure  was  sent  to  us.  Try  it,  and 
report  if  you  have  cause  to  use  it." 

The  Poultry  Monthly  is  very  attentive  to 
show  reports,  and  is  one  of  the  most  indis- 
pensable monthlies  to  those  interested  in 
such  reports. 

There  are  many  interesting  features  con- 
tained in  the  handsome  catalogue  lately 
issued  by  the  Reliable  Incubator  and 
Brooder  Compauy  of  Quiucy,  Ills.,  which 
we  have  received.  From  the  first  to  the 
last  it  is  shown  that  the  author  is  qualified 
to  handle  the  different  subjects  in  a  manner 
that  will  please  every  reader.  After  the 
ably  prepared  Introductory  comes  a  short 
chapter,  "An  Ideal  Life,"  well  worthy  of 
special  notice.  Then  follows:  "Does  the 
l'oultry  Business  Pay  ?"  "Overdoing  the 
Poultry  Business  ;"llearing  Chicks  by  "Ar- 
tificial means,"  etc.,  etc.  It  is  free  from  the 
boastful  assertions  that  so  often  detract 
from  literature  of  this  kind.  This  com- 
pany has  met  with  remarkable  success  dur- 
ing the  past  twelve  months,  which  has 
been  accomplished  under  serious  disadvan- 
tages, their  plant  being  completely  de- 
stroyed by  fire  last  February  and  immedi- 
ately replaced  with  a  much  larger  and 
more  expensive  one.  The  Reliable  incu- 
bator is  gaining  favor  rapidly,  aud  this  fine 
catalogue  is  only  in  keeping  with  the  goods 
they  manufacture  A  copy  will  be  mailed 
from  their  office  on  receipt  of  six  cents  in 
stamps. 

Messrs.  D.  Landreth  &  Son,  Philadelphia, 
forwarded  us  views  of  their  mammoth 
Bloomsdal  Seed  Farm,  which  gives  many 


of  the  details  of  management,  as  well  as 
conveying  an  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  their 
operations.  As  we  grew  cabbage  fourteen 
inches  across  the  heads,  last  year,  from 
their  seed,  we  appreciate  the  photographic 
views  very  highly. 

Mr.  John  E.  Rundell,  Lamar,  Mo., 
hatched  and  raised  700  pure  bred  chick9 
this  year. 

Mr.  R.  W.  Davison,  Glendola,  N.  J., 
whose  excellent  articles  in  the  Poultry 
Keeper  are  so  highly  appreciated  by  our 
readers,  won  a  large  number  of  prizes  at 
Trenton  and  Mt.  Holly,  N.  J.,  as  well  as 
cleaning  out  the  field  on  Black  Javas  at 
Hagerstowu.  He  has  also  won  largely  on 
Indian  Games. 

"I  am  making  everything  bend  to  an 
early  start  with  incubators,"  writes  Mr.  R. 
W.  Davison,  Glendola,  N.J.  I  set  my 
first  lot  of  700  eggs  on  October  26th.  I  find 
that  by  commencing  early  I  can  run  these 
off  on  the  highest  market  and  then  fill  up 
again  for  the  summer  shore  trade  (Asbury 
Park,  etc).  Chicks  bring,  from  June  to 
nearly  September,  twenty-five  cents  per 
pound.  Eggs  commence  at  twenty  cents 
and  soon,  by  August  1st,  reach  thirty  cents 
per  dozen.  They  drop  to  twenty-eight 
cents  after  the  season  is  over,  and  advance 
to  thirty-six  cents  until  the  early  winter 
drop." 

Mr.  I.  W.  Rush,  Santa  Fe,  Ohio,  wants  a 
practical  man  to  manage  a  poultry  estab- 
lishment, and  who  understands  artificial 
incubation. 

The  Von  Culen  incubator  is  making 
hosts  of  friends,  and  is  made  by  the  Von 
Culen  Incubator  Co.,  Delaware  City,  Del. 
We  expect  to  have  more  to  say  regarding  it 
next  month. 


The  Victor  incubator,  made  by  Messrs. 
George  Ertel  &  Co.,  Quincy,  Ills.,  has  been 
on  the  market  now  for  over  a  year,  and  the 
manufacturers  have  hundreds  of  endorse- 
ments to  present  in  its  favor.  We  have 
not  had  an  opportunity  to  test  the  incuba- 
tor personally,  but  will  state  that  no  com- 
plaints have  ever  been  received  regarding 
it.  The  firm  has  for  years  manufactured 
hay  presses  and  agricultural  implements 
and  is  reliable  and  well  known. 


Bartlctt's  Poultry  Foods,  made  by  Mr.  C. 
A.  Bartlett,  Worcester,  Mass.,  are  among 
the  best  on  the  market.  Fresh  ground 
bone  and  meat,  beef  scraps,  steamed  meat, 
fine  ground  bone,  cracked  bone,  fish  meal, 
oyster  shells,  mica  crystals,  granite  grit. 
Rankin's  mixture,  and  his  celebrated 
"O.  K."  animal  food,  are  well  known.  We 
use  them  and  have  done  so  for  years.  The 
"O.  K."  animal  food  is  a  concentrated, 
nourishing  and  palatable  food,  rich  in  egg- 
producing  properties,  consisting  of  meat 
and  bone,  ground  into  meal,  and  which 
keeps  in  any  climate.  Mr.  Bartlett  is  a 
well  known  business  man  in  Worcester, 
where  he  has  long  had  a  large  trade. 

The  Texas  Farm  and  Ranch  says  that 
"the  fine  spun  theories  about  the  flavoring 
of  eggs  by  different  foods,  difference  of  the 
flavor  of  eggs  of  different  breeds,  etc,  are  to 
the  public  a  stumbling  flock  and  to  us 
foolishness.  There  may  be  a  difference,but 
the  delicacy  of  taste  that  would  enable  one 
to  detect  it  is  not  the  gift  of  ordinary  mor- 
tals. A  sound  hen  will  lay  a  sound  egg.and 
a  sound  egg  is  all  right  on  the  table.  An 
unsound  hen  will  not  lay  at  all.  It  is  prob- 
able that  certain  unusual  substances  will 
•flavor  the  eggs,  but  fowls  are  uot  likely  to 
eat  such.  With  healthy  hens,  your  eggs 
will  be  as  good  as  any  other  person's.  You 
may  depend  upon  that." 


"Si  Twist,"  in  American  Fancier,  hits 
the  nail  on  the  bead  in  this  way, and  crowds 
a  bushel  of  truth  in  a  piut  measure: 

Every  poultryman  or  commentator  on 
poultry  hygiene  has  a  specific  for  the  pre- 
vention of  lice.  The  simple  truth  is,  any 
one  of  them  will  prevent,  if  you  will 
only  use  it,  and  use  it  soon  enough.  The 
main  point  is,  to  do  and  uot  to  talk,  and 
tell  the  other  fellow  how  to  do  it.  But  hu- 
man nature  is  given  to  advice  rather  than 
practice,  and  especially  among  poultrymen. 

At  first  it  looked  like  a  slap  at  some 
poultry  editor,  the  expression  "to  do  and 
not  to  talk"  having  a  peculiar  ring,  but  it 
is  truth  all  the  same. 
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It  is  rumored  that  the  British  Columbian 
Fancier,  one  of  the  most  deserving  of  the 
large  summer  crop  of  new  poultry  journals 
is  like  most  of  the  others,  hovering  twixt 
life  and  death.  If  it  so  quickly  perishes  it 
at  least  has  this  ancient  consolation— the 
good  die  young,  though  that  scarcely  ac- 
counts for  the  speedy  demise  of  the  average 
new  poultry  paper.— Fanciers'  Monthly, 
California. 

The  above  is  a  cute  way  of  disposing  of  a 
rival  while  giving  him  a  dose  of  soothing 
syrup.  The  obituary  seems  to  be  written 
in  advance. 

Editor  Downs  has  shaved  off  his  whisk- 
ers, and  will  appear  at  the  Macon  Fair  in 
his  holiday  attire  of— a  gentleman;  the 
balance  of  the  year  he  is  a  Democrat,  and  a 
poor  editor. — South  rn  Fancier. 

It  was  a  previous  transformation  that  led 
Editor  Hunter  to  mistake  him  for  an  infant 
in  swaddling  clothes. 

An  editor,  who  poses  as  an  authority, 
comes  forth  wi  h  the  astounding  informa- 
tion that  salt  does  no  good  in  the  mashes — 
information  that  will  perfectly  paralyse 
stock  raisers  generally.  Probably  this  in- 
dividual has  never  had  his  own  food  sea- 
soned, and  consequently  is  unable  to  deter- 
mine what  merit  there  is  in  the  use  of  this 
much-needed  article. -  Farm  Poultry. 

Salt  is  as  necessary  to  poultry  as  to  ani- 
mals,but  it  will  destroy  poultry  or  animals 
if  fed  to  an  excess,  as  often  happens.  Noth- 
ing will  destroy  man  or  beast  more  surely 
tban  to  swallow  lumps  of  rock  salt. 

The  American  Slockkeeper  is  on  the 
"ventilation"  track.  It  clamors  for  pure 
air.   Read : 

Ventilation  is  an  important  sanitary 
measure.  This  is  a  general  statement,  but 
we  wish  to  apply  it  particularly.  When 
the  hen  house  is  moderately  tight  the  pres- 
ence of  a  few  fowls  in  It  will  render  the  at- 
mosphere disagreeable.  If  it  is  tight,  aud 
lacks  proper  facilities  for  ventilation,  it  is 
rendered  abomiuable  in  a  single  night.  Ani- 
mals belonging  to  the  bird  class  are  espe- 
cially subject  to  injury  from  impure  air. 
They  are  more  suscep  ible  to  such  influ- 
ences than  almost  any  other  class  of  ani- 
mals. The  pure  air  of  heaven  is  their  nat- 
ural element;  their  blood  circulates  rap- 
idly and  any  circumstances  which  inter- 
feres with  a  full  supply  of  pure  air  acts 
deleteriously.  The  subject  of  ventilation 
in  poultry  houses  and  quarter,  should  re- 
ceive the  attention  of  every  one  who  is  for- 
tunate enough  to  own  them. 

If  our  good  brother  Atherton  will  inform 
us  how  to  make  a  poultry  house  light  in 
winter  without  lath  aud  plaster  he  will 
confer  a  favor.  What  we  wish  to  know  U 
not  how  to  ventilate  but  how  to  keep  the 
cold  "fresh  air"  out.  If  he  believes  the 
"pure  air  of  heaven'''  is  the  "natural  ele- 
ment" of  the  hens  then  the  tree-top  farm- 
ers have  3cored  a  point. 

HE  RAISED  THIRTY-NINE  CHICKS. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Bartee,  of  Millersburg,  Ky., 
who  is  known  the  world  over  as  the  lead- 
ing breeder  of  "Kentucky  turkeys,"  sends 
us  a  letter  which,  after  mentioning  a  case 
of  a  hen  batching  out  three  broods  in  one 
year,  gives  some  points  on  the  cost  of  ship- 
ping to  foreign  countries.   He  says : 

I  have  a  Plymouth  Rock  hen  that  de- 
serves to  go  on  record.  Early  in  the  season 
I  set  ber  on  thirteen  eggs.  She  batched 
eleven  chicks  and  raised  all  but  one,  which 
was  killed  by  an  Euglish  Mastiff  puppy 
when  about  eight  weeks  old.  During  the 
summer  she  stole  her  nest  out  aud  brought 
off  fifteen  chicks  from  sixteen  eggs,  raising 
all  of  them.  This  fall  she  again  stole  her 
nest  and  hatched  thirteen  chicks  from  thir- 
teen etrgs.  Who  can  beat  her  ? 

Traue  is  opening  up  splendidly  this  falL 
Among  my  shipments  were  four  Bronze 
Turkeys  to  Australia,  and  I  have  Just  re- 
ceived an  order  for  a  coop  of  Plymeuth 
Rocks  to  go  to  British  Guiana.  I  have 
never  advertised  in  a  single  foreign  paper, 
yet  I  enjoy  an  extensive  forcigu  trade;  in 
fact.  I  expect  my  shipments  to  the  old 
world  are  greater  than  those  of  all  other 
Southern  Fanciers  combined.  I  formerly 
sent  by  way  of  New  York  City,  but  now 
ship  by  way  of  Baltimore,  as  ocean  freight 
is  much  less  from  that  port.  On  a  pair  of 
turkeys,  in  a  coop  2x3  feet,  it  is  but  $5  to 
Liverpool.  The  express  to  San  Francisco, 
on  the  two  pair  I  sent  to  Australia,  was 
$37.50.  Have  taken  the  old  reliable  Poul- 
try Keeper  ever  since  it  was  first  started 
in  Chicago,  and  if  I  was  restricted  to  only 
one  of  the  seventy-live  poultry  oapers  now 
published  in  the  United  States,  the  POUL- 
TRY Ki.eper  would  be  the  one  selected. 

A  hen  that  can  batch  forty  chicks,  and 
raise  thirty-nine  of  them  pays  better  than  • 
good  layer,  even  if  the  chicks  sold  for  but 
ten  cents  each.  Even  one  brood  of  ten 
chicks  gives  a  good  profit  where  prices  are 
fairly  good.  More  attention  should  be 
given  sitting  hens.  The  ni  •  i-  are  not 
the  most  profitable  the  year  roun.l.  Hatch- 
ing the  chicks  is  but  one-half  the  battle. 
The  good  mothers  are  valuable  hens,  and 
raise  their  chicks,  which  is  the  main  point. 
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Correspondence.  We  Invite  correspondence  od 
the  subject  of  Poultry  that  will  be  of  Interest  to  our 
readers,  but  respectfully  ask  that  all  articles  be  short 
and  concise.   Write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 

Address  all  communications  to 

Poultry  Keeper  Company 

Parkesburg,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


Sintered  as  Second-Class  Mail  Matter  at  tht 
Post-office,  Parkeshurg,  Pa. 


P.  H.JACOBS,  Editor. 

Residence  i       ■       •        Haranionlon,  N.  J, 


COMMUNICATIONS 

T»  The  Pom  try  Keeper  on  business  or  In  rela- 
Hen  to  articles  or  manuscript  for  publication  must  be 
»d dressed  to 

The  Poultry  keeper  Company, 

Parkesburg,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


Read  some  of  the  bargains  in  our  adver- 
tising columns. 

Only  25  cents  for  this  paper  six  months 
—50  cents  a  year. 

The  Poultry  Keeper  and  Fancier? 
Review,  only  75  cents. 

The  American  Langshan  Club  will  meet 
at  Kansas  City  on  Dec.  21st. 

The  American  Slockkeeper,  (weekly), 
and  Poultry  Keeper,  $1.00. 

Look  out  for  Rhode  Island's  great  show 
at  Providence,  December  11th  to  14th. 

The  Dog  Fancier,  Battle  Creek,  Mich., 
and  Poultry  Keeper,  only  seventy 
cents. 

Don't  forget  Cleveland's  great  Show  on 
Dec.  5th  to  12th.  It  is  the  eighth  aunuai 
exhibition. 

We  expect  to  have  out  our  illustrated 
paper  next  month.  It  will  be  a  picture 
gallery. 

Mr.  C.  A.  Bartlett,  "Worcester,  Mass., 
•ells  all  kinds  of  ground  meat,  oyster 
•hells,  bone,  etc. 

The  Poultry  Herald,  St.  Paul,  Minn., 
ind  the  Poultry  Keeper,  together,  only 
seventy-five  cents. 

A  hen  will  not  sit  in  winter,  as  it  is  not 
her  season.  If  you  want  early  chicks  you 
must  try  an  incubator. 

The  Indian  Game  Club  will  meet  De- 
cember 21st,  at  Kausas  City,  during  the 
Mid-Continental  Show. 

Bone  cutters.  Try  the  Mann  and  try  the 
Webster.  Both  good.  They  save  money 
and  make  the  hens  lay. 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  will  have  a  huge 
show  in  January,  and  they  are  getting 
ready  for  it  now. 

The  Puget  Sound  Poultry  Club  will  hold 
its  Show  at  Seattle,  Jan.  14th  to  19th,  and 
a  good  turn  out,  is  expected.  Mr.  Thomas 
Moore  is  Secretary. 

Those  interested  in  the  tariff  are  in- 
formed that  the  duty  on  castor  oil  is  re- 
duced. Sick  hens  may  now  be  dosed  for 
less  money. 

Ms.  T.  Farrisr  Rackham  handles  the 
Bpratt  coops,  What  he  don't  know  about 
fixing  up  show  rooms  is  of  no  use  to  any 
one  else. 

Never  use  any  but  pure  breeds.  When 
a  man  begins  to  cross  he  soon  ruins  his 
flock  and  gets  down  to  scrubs  aud  non- 
descripts.  Only  pure  breeds  pay. 

The  Mountain  View  Poultryman,  at 
fifty  cents  a  year,  is  being  published  at 
Johnson  City,  Tenn.,  by  Mr.  H.  C.  Austin, 
and  is  quite  an  attractive  journal. 

The  poultrymen  of  West  Chester,  Pa., 
will  hold  a  show  Jan.  9th  to  12th,  inclusive, 
aud  are  working  like  beavers.    Mr.  C.  C. 

Townsendi  Cbeyuey,  Pa.,  is  Treasurer. 


Do  you  want  a  clover  cutter  that  is  a  gem? 
If  so,  send  to  "Wilson  Bros.,  Easton,  Pa., 
and  get  the  "Gem."  It  cuts  fine  enough  for 
chicks. 

The  old  veteran,  James  Rankin,  of  South 
Easton,  Mass.,  who  makes  the  Monarch  In- 
cubator, is  still  the  duck  king,  and  is  an 
authority  on  ducks  over  the  whole  world. 

The  great  Mid-Continental  Poultry 
Show,  with  the  American  Poultry  Associa- 
tion Meeting,  will  be  the  attractive  feature 
of  the  year,  and  Kansas  City  will  welcome 
all  who  may  come. 

Mr.  Geo.  A.  McFettridoe  has  moved 
to  Allentown,  Pa.,  in  order  to  engage  in 
duck  raising  on  a  more  extended  scale,  al- 
though the  business  at  Stroudsburg  was 
enormous. 

The  date  of  the  Coshocton,  Ohio,  Poul- 
try Show  has  been  changed  from  Dec.  11- 
14  to  Nov.  26-30  Mr.  Quiney  Daw- 
son, Roseoe,  Ohio,  is  Secretary.  Mr.  Mar- 
shall will  judge. 

Guilford,  Conn.,  fanciers  say  that 
theirshow  this  year  will  be  ahead  of  that 
of  last  year.  It  will  be  held  December 
18th  to  20th.  Mr.  L.  R.  Shelley  is  secre- 
tary. 

This  is  a  poultry  paper— no  pet  stock 
organ.  Our  object  is  to  teach  the  readers 
how  to  make  poultry  pay.  We  have  no 
space  to  waste  on  pets,  as  this  is  no  child's 
paper. 

The  Porter  Bone  Co.  has  not  yet  replied 
to  complaints  sent  them.  Mr.  C.  L.  Frost, 
16  Board  of  Trade,  Chicago,  has  also  had 
some  unpleasant  experience  with  them. 
Let  the  postoffiee  authorities  have  the 
facts. 

The  American  Poultry  Association  meets 
at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  during  the  Mid-con- 
tinental Poultry  Show,  on  December  20th. 
The  poultry  show  begins  Dec.l8th  and  ends 
on  the  26th.  It  is  believed  that  special 
rates  of  fare  will  be  secured. 

If  any  reader  will  send  our  editor  two 
stamps  for  postage  and  stationery,  and 
send  the  name  (or  names)  of  any  person 
interested  in  poultry,  he  will  receive  illus- 
trated plans  of  a  hot-water  incubator.  Ad- 
dress, P.  H.  Jacobs,  Hammonton,  N.  J. 

There  was  a  large  display  of  birds  at 
the  Raleigh,  N.  C,  show  in  October.  Mr. 
W.  S  Barnes,  who  is  the  hard  worker  in 
poultrydom  in  that  section,  superintended, 
and  he  did  well.  Raleigh  is  coming  to  the 
front,  so  look  out  for  next  year,  as  it  is  re- 
ported that  over  1,500  birds  were  on  exhi- 
bition. 

The  East  Tennessee  Poultry  Association 
will  give  their  second  annual  Show  at 
Knoxville,  Jan.  1st  to  5th,  inclusive.  It 
promises  to  be  one  of  the  largest  shows 
ever  held  in  the  South.  Premium  lists 
now  ready.  Mr.  B.  N.  Pierce  will  judge. 
Mr.  John  W.  Flenniken  is  Secretary. 

At  the  Illinois  State  Fair  over  3,000  birds 
were  shown.  Mr.  F.  M.  Munger,  who 
judged,  was  presented  with  a  recommend- 
ation by  the  exhibitors  for  his  fairness  and 
the  satisfaction  given.  We  predict  for  Mr. 
Munger  a  high  place  among  the  poulty 
judges. 

We  present  in  this  issue  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Geo.  M.  Downs,  editor  of  the  Southern 
Fancier,  who  has  consented  to  assist  ub 
every  month.  His  popularity,  experience, 
and  ability  as  a  writer  is  well  known,  and 
we  are  fortunate  in  inducing  him  to  con- 
tribute to  the  Poultry  Keeper. 

We  have  a  straight  one  dollar  offer. 
Three  papers  for  one  price.  Poultry 
Keeper,  Southern  Fancier  and  Poultry 
Queries.  You  get  all  of  them  for  a  dollar. 
The  latter  journal  is  devoted  to  the  answer- 
ing of  inquiries.  You  can  get  sample 
copies.   Address  at  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Mr.  C.  C.  Dorr,  Secretary  of  the  Mis- 
souri Valley,  Iowa,  Poultry  Association, 
writes  us  that  they  expect  a  big  time  Nov. 
27th  to  29th.  They  have  a  large  list  of 
specials  in  addition  to  their  cash  premiums. 
Mr.  Theo.  Hewes  will  judge.  Mr.  Dorr  be- 
lieves  shows  to  be  educational  and  that 

they  are  tlie  life  of  tne  poultry  business. 


"Incubation  and  its  Natural  Laws,"  by 
Mr.  Charles  A.  Cyphers,  of  Boston,  is  one 
of  the  best  books  on  the  subject  we  ever 
read.  It  is  a  scientific  treatise  on  incuba- 
tion, and  the  subject  is  handled  in  a  differ- 
ent manner  from  that  of  any  other  book. 
It  is  only  fifty  cents,  and  can  be  had  of  us. 

If  the  American  Poultry  Association  is 
wise  it  will  issue  the  ten-cent  standards,  of 
each  breed,  and  make  a  large  revenue.  We 
have  received  hundreds  of  letters  asking  us 
to  urge  its  passage  by  the  Association. 
The  pamphlet  standard  need  not  prevent 
the  printing  of  the  whole  as  is  now  done. 

At  the  Oil  Creek,  Pa.,  Fair,  in  October, 
the  display  of  poultry  was  quite  a  feature. 
There  were,  on  exhibition,  141  pairs  fowls, 
of  all  breeds,  eighteen  breeding  pens, 
eleven  Uronze  Turkeys,  seventeen  pairs 
ducks,  two  breeding  pens  of  ducks,  seven 
pairs  geese,  as  well  as  pigeons,  pheasants, 
etc.  The  premiums  awarded  aaaev-nted  *i 
over  $100.  Mr.  Fiank  Boughten,  of  "War- 
ren, Fa.,  judged,  and  gave  excellent  satis- 
faction.  Mr.  C.  M.  Hayes  was  Secretary. 

The  Sixth  Annual  Show  of  the  South- 
western Ohio  Poultry  Association  (for- 
merly Harrison  Poultry  Association)  will 
be  held  in  the  City  Hall,  at  Harrison,  Ohio, 
Jan.  28th  to  Feb.  1st,  inclusive.  The  Asso- 
ciation has  engaged  Mr.  B.  N.  Pierce  as 
judge,  and  the  coming  show  promises  to 
excel  any  that  has  ever  been  held  in  that 
section  of  Ohio.  The  catalogue  will  be 
issued  November  15th,  offering  a  fine  list  of 
premiums,  and  replete  with  cards  from  the 
largest  breeders  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  Mr.  D.  W.  Gray  is  Secretary. 

We  have  taken  no  part  in  selecting  a 
place  of  meeting  for  the  A.  P.  A.,  and  we 
have  expressed  no  opinion  as  to  who  shall 
be  the  officers.  We  did  the  same  thing  last 
year,  but  advantage  was  taken  of  our  in- 
activity, and  unfairly.  We  wish  it  under- 
stood in  advance  that  we  prefer  all  factional 
strife  to  cease.  So  far  as  we  are  concerned 
we  would  not  again  take  an  interest  in  such 
matters  for  any  consideration.  Let  the  A. 
P.  A.  at  Kansas  City  shut  down  on  the  men 
who  plan  and  scheme.  The  past  is  an  ob- 
ject lesson. 

Mr  S.  J.  Kurtz,  Secretary  of  the  Sana- 
toga  and  Schuylkill  Valley,  Pa.,  Poultry 
Associarion.  writes:  "Sanatoga,  Pa.,  will 
hold  her  annual  show  December  18th  to 
24th.  We  are  determined  to  have  the  show 
and  we  willhave  it.  Webave  the  hustlers, 
are  well  organized,  have  the  encourage- 
ment of  many  fanciers,  and  others  and  a 
long  list  of  special  premiums.  With  our 
entry  fees  low  and  good  cash  premiums, 
you  should  join  the  crowd,  make  competi- 
tion hot,  fill  the  classes,  and  go  home  with 
the  hard  cash  which  we  have  the  nerve  to 
put  up.  This  we  do ;  what  more  could  you 
expect  1    Write  for  premium  list. 

The  Norfolk  County  Poultry  Associa- 
tion will  hold  its  first  annual  show  at 
Music  Hall,  Franklin,  Mass.,  Dec.  12th  to 
13th.  Mr.  W  W.  Clough,  Medway,  Mass., 
the  Secretary,  writes  us  as  follows :  "Our 
Association  was  organized  last  April.  We 
have  held  monthly  meetings,  and  have 
gained  in  membership  very  rapidly.  The 
boys  are  very  enthusiastic  over  our  coming 
show,  and  it  is  the  determination  of  every 
member  to  make  it  a  grand  success  in 
every  way.  We  will  have  every  bird 
scored  the  first  day.  We  will  pay  every 
premium  the  last  day.  We  urge  all  breed- 
ers who  can  do  so  to  send  their  birds  to  our 
show.  We  offer,  besides  the  regular  pre- 
miums, a  large  number  of  specials.  Our 
nremium  list  will  be  ready  by  Nov.  10th, 
and  will  be  mailed  free  to  all  who  apply  to 
the  Secretary." 

The  Seymour  (Conn.}  Poultry  Associ- 
ation will  hold  their  first  annual  show  on 
December  25th,  26th  and  27th,  and  it  will 
be  one  that  we  expect  will  be  outdone  only 
by  New  Haven,  but  it  will  be  cne  of  the 
largest  in  the  State.  The  hall  is  a  very 
large  and  roomy  one,  well  lighted,  and  the 
poultry  fanciers  of  the  Association  ask  the 
hearty  co-operation  of  all  the  Fanciers  in 
the  good  old  Nutmeg  State  to  make  this  a 
rousing  show.  The  last  year  has  brought  a 
great  many  poultry  fanciers  into  the  in- 
dustry, and  it  will  be  a  good  place  to  ex- 
hibit and  make  ready  sale  of  fowls.  The 
Association    also    wants    the  fanciers 


throughout  the  State  to  bear  in  mind  and 
send  for  premium  list.  The  officers  ar« 
very  busy  making  out  their  plans,  and  the 
prospects  are  good.  They  have  so  far 
many  special  prizes  offered  tbem.  The 
Monitor  Incubator  will  be  on  exhibition 
and  will  hatch  chicks  at  tbe  show  by  arti- 
ficial heat.  There  will  also  be  a  great 
many  other  attractions  which  will  make 
the  show  an  interesting  one  for  lovers  ol 
poultry.  Seymour  is  situated  in  the  Nau- 
gatuck  Valley,  about  ten  miles  from  Water- 
bury,  and  ten  miles  from  New  Haven,  on 
the  Naugatuck  Division  of  the  Consoli- 
dated railroad,  within  a  radius  of  six 
miles.  It  has  a  population  of  forty  thous- 
and, so  a  good  place  to  show  fowls  is  as- 
sured. Mr.  G.  J.  Faber  is  Secretary,  Sey- 
mour, Conn. 

Mrs.  J.  (newly  married)— "Well,  I  am 
almost  discouraged;  I  have  the  worst  luck 
with  my  cakes.  They  are  hardly  fit  to  put 
on  the  table,  although  I  follow  the  direc- 
tions in  my  cook-book  Just  as  closely  as 
possible." 

Mrs.  R.  (a  practical  housekeeper)— "It 
may  be  the  fault  of  the  cook-book.  Which 
one  do  you  use  t" 

Mrs.  J.— "The— " 

Mrs.  R.— "That  is  Just  the  trouble.  It  is 
like  so  many  others,  its  meaning  i3  often 
very  vague;  it  frequently  says  add  a  little 
of  this  and  a  pinch  of  that,  and  such  direc- 
tions as  these  are  worthless  and  confusing 
to  the  beginner,  who  has  not  had  the  ex- 
perience which  enables  her  to  know  what 
'a  little  of  this'  and  'a  pinch  of  that'  means. 
There  is  a  new  book,  called  the  'Standard 
Cook  Book,'  which  is  certainly  the  best  I 
have  ever  used.  It  leaves  no  room  for 
doubt  as  to  how  much  of  each  article  should 
be  used.  I  recommend  it  to  every  young 
housekeeper." 

Mrs.  J.— "Where  can  I  get  the  book?" 

Mrs.  R. — "The  publishers  of  the  Poultry 
Keeper  have  made  arrangements  to  give  a 
copy  free  to  each  of  their  subscribers." 

See  page  143. 


FIFTY  DOLLARS  FREE. 

It  is  worth  while  to  read  in  our  advertis- 
ing how  to  get  this  money  and  commence 
at  once. 


SIXTY  PAPERS  A  YEAR. 

We  offer  you  60  papers  a  year  for  only 
51.50,  as  follows,  and  you  will  get  a  whole 
library : 

Poultry  Keeper,    12  copies  a  year. 
Farm  Poultry,       24      "  f 
Farm  aud  Fireside,24      "  " 
For  good  measure  we  also  include  the 
Standard  Cook  Book.    Farm  Poultry  is 
$1.00  a  year.   We  offer  all  for  $1.50. 


POULTRY  KEEPER  QUARTERLY,  NO.  I 

About  January  1st  we  expect  to  Issue  a 
volume  of  the  above  name,  but  have  not 
yet  fully  maae  up  its  contents.  It  will  be 
largely  composed  of  illustrations  on  ai1 
subjects  to  interest  and  profit  poultry 
raisers.  The  price  will  be  25  cents  each 
During  the  year  there  will  be  four  issues  in 
all,  the  contents  of  each  to  be  n>ad< 
known  later. 


DON'T  CROWD  INTO  MARKET. 

At  this  season  and  on  to  January  poultry 
is  sent  to  market  in  large  quantities.  This 
is  due  partly  to  the  advent  of  cold  weather, 
which  induces  farmers  to  thin  out  theii 
flocks  to  a  minimum  and  to  avoid  feeding 
those  that  are  unprofitable,  but  a  great 
many  ship  with  a  view  to  securing  higher 
prices.  Prices  are  really  higher  for  a  short 
time  before  Thanksgiving,  but  there  seem; 
to  be  always  a  few  days  during  which  the 
shipments  are  so  large  as  to  crowd  th« 
market,  which  reduces  prices.  This  hap- 
pens every  year  and  has  happened  for  many 
years,  but  farmers  do  not  appear  to  bavt 
learned  anything  from  the  tact.  The  reduc- 
tion of  the  flocks  should  have  been  done  a 
mouth  or  six  weeiiS  ago,  as  we  then  ur- 
gently advised,  and  those  wbo  can  do  so 
snould  ship  in  small  lots  so  as  to  reach  the 
market  at  different  periods  instead  of  send- 
ing all  at  one  time.  It  is  possible  that 
prices  will  not  rise  from  now  on  until  after 
Jan.  15,  when  broilers  and  old  hens  will  be- 
gin to  be  in  demand  and  prices  will  neces- 
sarily rise  because  the  supply  will  then  be 
limited  .  .  ~ 
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HOW  TO  GET  A  BOOK  FREE. 

We  want  addresses  of  all  those  interested 
In  raising  poultry  who  do  not, but  ought  to» 
take  the  Poultry  Keeper,  and  to  any  one 
tending  us  twenty-five  such  addresses, 
genuine  and  good,  we  will  present  a  copy 
of  either  "  Poultry  for  Profit,"  "  Incuba- 
tors and  Brooders,"  "  Management  of 
Young  Chicks,"  "Poultry  Keeper  Special, 
for  1887,"  or  "  Poultry  Keeper  Special,  No. 
2." 

JANUARY  AND  PRICES. 

About  the  middle  of  January  the  demand 
for  broilers  begins .  There  is  a  limited  de* 
mand  now,  but  prices  are  not  quoted,  and 
the  market  is  not  fully  ready,  as  the  frozen 
stock  will  not  be  gone  until  after  Chiist- 
mas.  The  earlier  broilers  will  sell  at  about 
25  cents  per  pound,  but  prices  will  rapidly 
rise  until  May.  The  broilers  that  come 
into  market  in  January  seldom  exceed  one 
pound,  but  broilers  ranging  from  1 1-4  to 
1 1-2  pounds  will  be  preferred  as  the  stand, 
ard  size  and  bring  the  best  prices. 

DOLLARS  DO  DO . BLE  DUTY. 

Just  look  at  this  I  It  is  an  offer  of  the 
best  and  cheapest,  and  we  defy  competition. 
Read: 

The  Poultry  Keeper,  60c. 

Farm  and  Fireside,  50c. 

Standard  Cook  Book,  50c. 


$1.50 

All  for  sixty  cents.  It  means  a  semi- 
monthly agricultural  journal,  the  Poul- 
try Keeper,  and  the  Standard  Cook  Book, 
for  but  little  more  than  the  price  of  the 
Poultry  Keeper  alone. 


THE  RICHMOND  SHOW. 

Wte  show  at  Richmond,  Va.,  was  the 
largest  ever  held  in  that  city,  over  3000 
birds  being  shown  according  to  repoi  ts  sent 
us.  The  hall  was  a  splendid  one,  being 
well  lighted,  excellently  ventilated,  and 
when  the  long  rows  of  Spratt's  pens  were 
filled  it  was  a  magnificent  sight,  far  exceed- 
ing the  expectations  of  the  promoters. 
Messrs.  W.  A.  Smith,  Allen  Oliver,  H.  M. 
Thomas,  G.T.  King,  Captain  Busch,  G.  E. 
Morris,  and  Mrs.  A.  D.  Green  were  the 
largest  exhibitors.  Brown  Leghorns,  Pit 
Games,  White  Plymouth  Rocks  and  Indian 
Games  were  the  largest  classes.  Pigeons 
made  a  1  irge  and  very  attractive  exhibit. 
Mr.  A.  F.  Stevens  judged  the  poultry  and 
Mr.  T.  Farrar  Backhaul  the  pigeons. 

THE  GREAT  MID-CONTINENTAL  SHOW. 

The  Mid-Continental  show  with  the  meet- 
ing of  the  American  Poultry  Association, 
mil  occur  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.,Dec.l8  to  26, 
1894.  The  grandest  event  of  the  year.  A 
meeting  of  all  the  most  prominent  poultry- 
men  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  to- 
gether with  choicest  from  their  flocks.  Four 
thousand  dollars  in  cash,  $700 'piano,  gold 
medals  and  silver  cups  among  the  rich  prizes 
oflered  by  the  Association  and  its  friends. 
Competition  opened  to  the  world  and  a  cor- 
dial welcome  guaranteed  to  all.  Premium 
money  will  be  paid  before  exhibits  leaves 
the  ball.  The  Judges  are  Messrs.  Bui  ter- 
teld,  Hewes,  Wale,  Sternberg.Dievenstedt, 
Hitchcock,  Pierce  and  Gilbert.  Mr.  F.  M. 
Blutz,  424  Ridge  Building,  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  is  secretary. 


SUPPLYING  A  HOTEL. 

If  all  the  people  in  the  United  States  who 
expected  to  go  in  the  poultry  business,  and 
supply  some  hotel,  were  all  in  line,  they 
would  reach  around  the  world,  and  if  they 
went  to  the  stewards  of  the  hotels  to  make 
the  contracts  all  the  streets  would  be 
blocker1,  and  the  hotels  could  not  be  reached 
at  aU.  About  999  in  every  1,000  calculate  to 
supply  a  hotel. 

The  fact  is  that  hotel  patronage  is  the 
poorest  kind.  Hotel  proprietors  go  on  the 
general  markets  and  buy  at  wholesale 
They  want  no  contracts.  They  prefer  to 
watch  when  the  market  is  crowded,  es. 
pecially  on  Saturdays.  They  pay  the  low- 
est possible  price,  lower  than  you  can  sell, 
as  they  catch  the  unfortunates  who  must 
seU  on  a  Saturday  night  to  get  home.  They 
also  use  cold  storage  and  buy  car  load  lots. 
They  pay  no  more  for  the  good  than  for  the 
bad,  as  their  customers  are  no  wiser,  while 
most  of  them  are  transient. 

Wiio  poultryinen  will  aot  touch  chicken 


on  a  hotel  table.  It  may  be  served  up  with 
some  French  designation  and  appear  very 
tempting,  but  cholera,  roup,  chicken  pox 
and  every  other  disease  may  lurk  in  the 
dish,  not  that  the  proprietor  is  to  blame, 
but  because  hotel  proprietors  know  about 
as  much  regarding  chickens  as  a  pile  driver 
does  of  wearing  a  camel's  hair  shawl. 

Don't  dream  of  supplying  a  hotel.  It 
will  be  a  castle  in  the  air.  Thousands  have 
built  their  hopes  that  way  and  failed,  while 
the  hotel  proprietors  are  getting  rich,  their 
customers  calmly  and  serenely  paying  high 
prices  for  that  which,  if  they  were  wiser, 
they  would  flee  from  with  fear  and  horror. 

PREPARING  FOR  SHOWS. 

There  will  be  a  large  nunibi  r  of  poultry 
shows  this  winter,  and  farmers  should 
patronize  them,  not  only  as  visitors  but 
also  as  exhibitors.  To  have  the  fowls  look 
well  keep  them  in  a  dry  poultry  house  that 
is  well  littered  with  leaves  or  cut  straw,  in 
order  that  the  plumage  may  be  kept  clean. 
If  the  plumage  is  soiled,  sponge  the  feathers 
with  warm  water  in  which  ordinary  bread 
soda  or  washing  soda  has  been  dissolved, 
about  a  teaspoonf ul  of  soda  to  a  quart  of 
water,  and  wipe  dry.  Begin  two  or  three 
weeks  before  the  show  and  anoint  the 
shanks,  feet,  comb,  face  and  wattles,  and 
sponge  with  a  small  quantity  of  alcohol. 
The  clean  appearance  of  the  birds  will  have 
much  influence  in  determining  fhe  prizes. 
Ship  in  close  coops  if  the  weather  is  cold,  so 
as  to  arrive  in  good  condition  and  perfect 
health. 

POST  THIS  UP.    TO  FEED  CHICKS. 

Never  feed  a  chick  before  it  is  36  hours 
old,  as  it  may  derange  its  digestive  organs, 
and  as  it  comes  out  of  the  shell  well  pro- 
vided for  it  needs  nothing. 

Keep  the  brooder  at  100  degrees  and  the 
brooder  room  at  70  degrees. 

The  first  feed  should  be  rolled  oats  or 
pinhead  oat  meal,  given  five  times  a  day, 
until  they  are  five  days  old.  Then  feed 
rolled  oats  in  the  morning,  cooked  cake  at 
noon,  and  pinhead  oatmeal  at  night.  Be- 
tween meals  give  a  tablespoonful  of  millet 
seed,  or  bird  seed,  to  25  chicks,  in  litter,  so 
as  to  make  them  scratch  until  ten  days  old. 
Do  not  overfeed  the  chicks  with  too  many 
full  meals. 

To  make  the  cake  take  a  quart  each  of 
ground  oats,  middlings  and  cornmeal.  Add 
a  pint  of  bran,  a  half  pint  of  ground  meat, 
and  a  half  pint  of  linseed  meal.  Mix  thor- 
oughly, and  then  beat  up  three  eggs,  add  to 
the  mixture,  mix  with  milk  or  hot  water 
to  a  stiff  dough,  and  cook  until  well  done. 
Season  to  taste  with  a  little  salt. 

After  the  chicks  are  ten  days  old  feed  the 
cake  morning  and  night,  but  at  noon  scatter 
wheat  (or  screenings),  cracked  corn,  and  a 
little  millet  seed  for  them  to  work  in,  but 
give  them  a  full  meal.  Never  leave  food  in 
the  troughs  after  they  have  finished  their 
meal. 

Cooked  potatoes,  bread,  cooked  turnips, 
hay  seed,  a  cabbage,  finely  chopped  onions 
or  clover,  fres h  milk,or  any  variety,  may  be 
given  once  a  day. 

Do  not  force  the  chicks  or  overfeed  them. 
It  is  time  enough  to  push  them  after  they 
are  eight  weeks  old. 

Dampness,  cold  draughts,  and  lack  of 
heat  ac  night  usually  kill  the  majority  of 
chicks. 

You  cannot  measure  the  food  of  chicks. 
Fill  the  trough  and  wait  until  they  have 
finished  eating  all  they  wish. 

BROILERS  SHOULD  PAY  WELL. 

Broilers  will  probably  be  high  this  sea- 
son, and  hatching  may  be  done  later  than 
during  previous  years.  The  high  prices  of 
eggs  have  induced  farmers  to  ship  them  to 
market  in  preference  to  using  them  for 
hatching  purposes,  and  those  who  use  in- 
cubators could  not  afford  to  buy  eggs  at 
the  prices  asked  this  winter.  We  doubt  if 
one-third  as  many  chicks  have  been  hatched 
this  season  compared  with  the  correspond- 
ing period  of  last  year. 

Then,  :igain,  if  any  hatches  were  made, 
the  percentage  of  chicks  is  no  doubt  smaller 
than  usual,  owing  to  lack  of  fertility  of  the 
eggs  used,  for  the  severe  cold  may  have 
frosted  the  tombs  of  the  uia'es,  while  the 
inability  of  the  hens  to  take  exercise  when 
the  snow  covered  the  ground  would  have 
some  influence  on  the  eggs  laid.  It  is  safe 
to  state,  also,  that  we  may  expect  more 


cold  yet,  and  eggs  may  again  be  scarce  and 
high. 

Another  difficulty  is  that  of  raising  the 
chicks.  They  must  be  kept  warm,  for  if 
chilled  they  are  liable  to  bowel  disease,  and 
will  either  perish  or  grow  but  slowly,  and 
even  if  fair  hatches  have  been  secured  the 
extremely  cold  weather  may  have  caused  a 
greater  mortality  among  them  than  would 
have  been  the  case  with  a  winter  like  that 
of  the  previous  year. 

We  mention  these  facts  in  order  to  let 
our  readers  know  that  they  will  not  ma'ce 
any  mistake  if  they  hatch  out  as  many 
chicks  a?  possible,and  the  earli«r  the  better, 
but  they  will  no  be  too  late  even  if  they 
are  several  weeks  behind  the  usual  time  of 
last  year.  The  scarcity  of  early  chicks  will 
a  so  give  a  greater  va.ue  to  those  that  are 
hatched  late.  Hatch  them  from  eggs  of 
selected  stock,  feed  them  well,  keep  them 
warm,  and  push  thein  from  the  start,  as 
good  prices  may  be  expected  for  all  classes 
of  poultry. 

THE  SHIPPER  AND  THE  MIDDLE  MAN. 

A  subscriber  at  Martins-burg,  Ohio,  has 
some  turkeys  to  sell  and  he  wishes  our  ad- 
vice. He  desires  to  know  why  farmers 
cannot  ship  for  themselves.  I  he  matter 
of  the  profits  of  the  middle  man  are  fre- 
quently discussed,  and  we  take  this  oc- 
casion to  bring  it  up.  First  we  present 
what  the  subscriber  says  as  follows: 

I  am  a  subscriber  to  your  Poultry 
Keeper  and  like  it  very  much.  There  is  a 
subject  1  don't  see  discussed  very  much, 
and  that  is  shipping  poultry.  Now, I  would 
like  to  ask  a  question.  Why  could  not  us 
farmers  ship  our  poultry  and  eggs  ?  If 
men  can  drive  over  the  country  and  buy 
poultry,  dress  it,  ship  East,  and  have  a 
profit,  why  can't  we  do  so.  Turkeys  were 
a  good  price  here  last  year  alive.  I  soli  100 
head  a.  8  3-4  cents  per  pound.  The  ship- 
pers lost  heavily.  Now,  they  are  going  to 
make  it  up  this  year.  Turkeys  are  promis- 
ing to  sell  very  low.  Boston  shippers  ad- 
vise sending  poultry  alive,  which  gain 
nearly  as  much  as  those  that  are  dressed. 
Now,  I  have  seveiitv-five  head  of  turkeys 
this  year,  and  would  like  your  advise  as  to 
sending  them  alive,  as  I  know  nothing 
about  dressing  them.  They  are  large  and 
nice.  If  shipping  them  alive  would  it  be 
best  to  ship  them  to  Boston  or  nearer  home, 
to  Cleveland,  for  instance.  We  farmers 
might  as  well  have  the  gain  as  the  buyers. 
But  where  poultry  is  raised  in  small  quan- 
tities, then  the  buyer  does  well  enough.  I 
would  like  your  advice  very  much,  as  this 
is  very  important  to  me. 

Let  us  look  at  this  middle  man  matter 
fairly.  First,  the  middleman  may  be  your 
neighbor.  He  buys  your  poultry  and  eggs 
and  sells  at  a  profit.  You  believe  that  you 
should  have  all  the  profit. 

Next,  what  is  a  middle  man  ?  It  is  hard 
to  draw  the  line  on  such  a  question.  A 
man  engaged  in  one  kind  of  business  is  a 
middle  man  to  some  other  person.  The 
ramifications  of  trade  show  many  curious 
facts.  The  middle  man  is,  however,  a  con- 
sumer, as  he  has  his  wants  to  supply. 
Drive  him  out  of  the  business  and  he  is 
compelled  to  do  something  else;  hence  he 
becomes  a  competitor. 

Middle  men  are  a  necessity  in  some  sec- 
tions. Remove  them  and  prices  would  be 
lower.  It  is  the  railroads  that  take  the 
heaviest  share  of  the  profit. 

Let  us  take  a  farmer  who  has  fifty  tur- 
keys to  sell  (more  than  many  usually  have). 
He  must  have  coops,  do  considerable  work 
of  preparation,  haul  to  the  railroad,  lose  a 
day  or  more  of  time,  take  the  risk  of  the 
commission  merchant's  opportunity  of  sell- 
ing, and  wait  for  bis  money  until  it  comes. 
Let  him  deduct  all  this  work,  time,  and 
anxiety  from  the  prices  received,  and  it 
will  be  quite  a  cost.  The  middle  man  comes 
to  the  door,  pays  cash,  and  the  work  is 
done.  True,  less  money  is  received,  but 
count  up  all  the  time  and  labor  and  note 
the  difference. 

The  farmer  must  have  as  much  work  to 
ship  ten  birds  as  he  does  forty  or  more.  If 
he  has  but  a  few  eggs  or  hens  he  will  find 
the  middle  man  very  convenient.  If  the 
farmer  clubs  with  his  neighbors,  and 
charges  for  his  trouble,  he,  too,  then  be- 
comes a  middle  man. 

The  merchant,  the  conductor  of  the  rail- 
road, the  teamster,  and  all  who  assist,  are 
for  the  time  middle  men.  It  now  takes 
twenty  men  to  make  one  shoe.  It  requires 
a  dozen  different  men  to  batch  a  chick, 
raise  it,  and  sell  it.  Every  man  who  makes 
a  profit  on  something  which  he  does  not 
produce  is  a  middle  man.  The  editor  of 
this  paper  buys  hji  blank  paper,  priuts  it, 


and  makes  a  profit,  or  he  would  cease  busi- 
ness. He  is  thus  a  middle  man.  Why  de 
not  the  readers  print  their  own  papers  ? 
Because  he  can  do  it  for  them  cheaper  and 
easier. 

But  think  of  the  result  if  all  the  middle 
men  were  shut  out  of  business.  What 
would  become  of  the  farmer  if  they  were 
all  driven  to  the  farms  for  a  living.  Think 
of  all  the  merchants,  commission  men,  pro- 
duce men,  railroad  men,  teamsters,  huck- 
sters, etc.,  swarming  like  a  vast  army 
into  the  poultry  business.  They  would 
not  only  add  to  the  production  but  would 
cease  to  be  buyers. 

We  certainly  advise  farmers  to  sell  their 
own  produce  if  they  can,  and  sell  in  the 
nearest  market.  We  advise  them  to  dress 
their  fowls  also,  and  thus  save  transpor- 
tation and  bulk ;  b'lt  if  you  cannot  save 
enough  to  pay  for  the  time  and  labor,  it  it 
just  as  well  to  sell  to  your  home  mer- 
chants. 

There  has  been  a  heap  of  abuse  on  the 
middle  man,  but  the  middle  man  is  every- 
body. No  man  lives  at  any  industry  who 
is  not  in  some  manner  a  middle  man,  and 
when  we  get  rid  of  all  the  middle  men, even 
those  who  handle  produce,  we  let  loose 
about  6,0  0,000  men,  all  consumers,,  to  go  to 
the  poor  houses  or  else  compete  with  the 
producers  in  raising  the  same  article,  as 
the  middle  men  will  endeavor  to  make  a 
living  in  some  way,  for  they  will  not 
quietly  starve. 

Let  farmers  organize  and  try  and  get  bet- 
ter prices,  but  they  will  even  then  find  the 
middle  man  a  great  help. 


HOW  TO  MAKE  DOG  BISCUIT. 

Dog  biscuits  are  excellent  for  poultry, 
and  as  they  will  keep  well  for  almost  any 
length  of  time  our  readers  will  no  doubt 
wish  to  know  how  to  make  them.  Writing 
of  this  matter,  Mr.  B.  Waters,  in  Forest 
and  Stream,  says  : 

"Regarding  biscuits  for  the  dogs,  there  is 
no  patent  on  their  manufacture,  as,  even  if 
there  was,  it  would  be  an  open  secret  for  a 
brother  sportsman.  I  get  one  hundred 
pounds  of  flour  and  the  same  weight  of 
'shorts.'  To  the  flour  and  shorts  I  add 
fifteen  pounds  of  beef,  first  chippiug  it  in  a 
sausage  machine.  Also  four  big  cabbages. 
The  cabbages  and  beef  are  boiled  together, 
and  the  flour,  shorts,  beef,  cabbage  and 
broth  are  mixed  into  a  dough  which  ii 
rolled  and  cut  into  proper  size  for  cakes 
and  then  baked. 

"They  cost  me,  made  ao  above,  four  eenti 
per  pound.  When  I  am  not  working  my 
dogs,  I  have  a  biscuit  made  from  the  flour 
and  t-borts,  which  costs  me  only  about  two 
cents  per  pound.  I  sometimes  in  winter, 
when  fish  are  cheap,  get  a  biscuit  made 
with  fish  instead  of  beef.  The  dogs  eat 
them  with  great  relish.  One  thing  is  cer- 
tain, the  dogs  keep  perfectly  healthy  and 
the  biscuits  act  very  nicely  on  the  bewels. 
There  is  neither  purging  nor  costiveness 
from  them,  effects  which  I  have  noted  from 
other  biscuits.  They  seem  to  have  the  same 
effect  on  a  dog  whether  be  is  worked  oi 
kept  in  a  kennel— iu  what  kennel  writers 
term  'innocuous  desuetude.1  I  have  kept 
them  for  a  year  and  they  seemed  as  good 
and  had  equally  good  results  as  when 
fresh." 

The  cakes  should  be  baked  hard,  like 
crackers,  and  may  be  seasoned  to  taste, 
using  salt,  and  pepper  also,  if  preferred. 
Liver,  cheap  beef,  or  any  kind  of  meat  (use 
it  lean)  will  answer,  but  it  must  be  fresh, 
and  not  tainted. 


KEEPIN3  P0  JLTRY  M\NURE  DAMP 

At  this  season  the  droppings  are  quite  aD 
item,  and  they  are  more  valuable  in  winter 
than  in  summer,  because  the  food  is  more 
concentrated.  To  keep  them  properly  they 
should  not  become  dry  under  the  roost,  but 
should  be  collected  daily.  Mix  one  peck  ol 
kainite  (German  potash  salts)  with  one 
bushel  of  dry  dirt  or  sifteA  coal  ashes. 
Now  mix  this  with  the  same  quantity  ot 
droppings,  and  place  them  in  a  barrel  or 
hogshead.  You  may  also  s  atter  some  ol 
the  kainite  and  dirt  under  the  roosts.  In- 
stead of  keeping  the  droppings  dry,  as  is 
frequently  suggested,  keep  them  moist  (not 
wet)  with  soap-sud-i.  The  result  will  be 
that  the  moisture  will  prevent  loss  of  am- 
monia. The  sulphuric  acid  of  the  kainite, 
and  the  fat  acids  formed  from  the  soap- 
suds, will  form  several  chemical  compounds 
which  will  not  only  preserve  the  valuable 
qualities  of  the  droppings,  but  will  render 
them  more  soluble,  as  well  as  prevent  the 
formation  of  silicates  (which  happens  when 
the  droppings  are  dry),  and  when  you  at- 
tempt to  use  the  droppings  the  aramoniaca) 
odor  will  couvert  you  to  the  (.lamp  proceM- 
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Items  Picked  Up  Along  the  Line 
But  Which  Have  Lots  of  Solid 
Truths  Wrapped  Around 
Them. 
The  'Range  and  the  Yard. 
If  those  living  in  the  suburbs  of  cities 
who  desire  to  have  small  floeks  cannot  se- 
cure ranges,  they  are  compelled  to  resort  to 
confinement  in  yards.  For  their  informa- 
tion it  may  be  stated  that  the  large  breeds, 
such  as  Cochins  and  Brahmas,  thrive  better 
in  yards  than  do  other  breeds,  and  they 
may  be  kept  within  bounds  with  a  fence 
not  over  four  feet  high.  Flyers  am  not  de- 
sirable when  the  neighbors  may  also  have 
flocks  or  a  garden.  If  not  fed  too  heavily 
on  grain,  so  as  not  to  get  them  too  fat,  and 
also  keeping  them  in  exercise  by  compel- 
ling them  to  scratch,  they  will  thrive  well 
and  lay  as  many  eggs  in  a  year  as  the 
smaller  breeds.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  breeds  that  cannot  fly  have  not  the 
motive  power  of  other  breeds  and  are, 
therefore,  not  as  full  of  meat  on  the  breast 
as  the  more  active  birds,  but  the  Brahmas 
and  Cochins  are  large  in  size  and  are  also 
very  hardy  and  thrifty. 

Will  Hens  Lay  Without  Males  1 

Tt  is  well  known  that  hens  will  lay  if  not 
with  males,  but  whether  it  is  an  advantage 
to  discard  males  has  not  been  made  plain, 
Experiments  have  been  made  at  the  New 
York  Experiment  Station  in  order  to  test 
the  matter, some  hens  being  with  males  and 
others  without.  The  result  was  that  the 
largest  number  of  eggs  was  procured  from 
the  hens  that  were 
not  with  males. 
Several  other  ex- 
periments were 
also  made, and  the 
hens  not  with 
males  gave  the 
Lest  results.  Eggs 
from  such  hens 
will  also  keep 
longer  than  fertile 
eggs,  and  the  cost 
of  feeding  a  lot  of 
males  is  a  matter 
to  be  considered. 
Of  course  a  few 
experiments  are 
not  conclusive, 
but  so  far  the  evi- 
dence is  on  the  i,ide 
of  no  males.  Our 
own  experience 
has  been  the  same 
as  that  of  the  sta- 
tion, and  to  those 
who  desire  to  pre- 
serve eggs  we  ad- 
vis  e  discarding 
the  males  always. 

Poultry  and  Feed. 

As  grain,  espec- 
ially wheat,  is 
cheap.it  should  be 
a  strong  induce- 
ment to  farmers 
to  keep  more  poul 
try.  Corn  and 
wheat  are  becom- 
rivals  as  food 


Weight  to  Sell. 

About  one  aud  a  half  pounds  weight  is 
correct  for  chicks  when  they  are  to  be  sent 
to  market.  If  too  small  or  too  heavy  the 
prices  per  pound  will  be  lower.  It  is  not  ne- 
cessary to  force  them  when  very  young,but 
they  should  be  made  as  fat  as  possible  before 
selling.  As  nearly  all  the  food  is  devoted 
to  growth,  it  is  difli  -tilt  to  make  the  broil- 
ers very  fat,  but  plenty  of  food  and  free- 
dom from  lice  will  cause  them  to  increase 
rapidly  if  tliey  are  fed  often  and  on  a  va- 
riety of  food. ' 

Clover  for  Poultry. 

Clover  is  the  best  green  food  for  laying 
hens,  as  it  is  rich  in  nitrogen  and  mineral 
matter.  By  mineral  matter  is  meant  lime, 
soda,  sulphur,  iron,  etc.,  which  enter 
hu  gely  into  the  bones  of  chicks  and  the 
shells  of  eggs.  Every  egg  that  is  layed  con- 
tains the  elements  that  compose  a  chick, 
and  the  hens  must  secure  these  substances 
or  the  ege  will  be  incomplete.  While  clover 
alone  is  not  a  complete  food,  being  bulky 
and  composed  largely  of  water,  yet  it  is  un- 
excelled as  a  necessary  adjunct  to  the  ra- 
tion of  a  large  proportion  of  eggs  are  ex- 
pected. 

Eggs  for  Hatching. 

If  you  will  collect  your  eggs  often  so  as 
to  avoid  having  them  severely  chilled,  and 
place  them  in  a  cellar  where  they  will  not 
freeze,  they  can  be  kept  for  six  weeks,  and 
will  hatch  as  well  as  newly-laid  eggs.  Turn 
them  over  three  times  a  week,  and  select 
only  eggs  that  are  of  normal  size  and  per- 
fect hf shape,  if  they  are  to  be  used  for 
hatching  purposes. 

The  Turkeys  in  Winter. 

The  turkeys  receive  shameful  treatment 
on  some  farms.   They  can  be  taught  to 


Sitting  Hens. 

When  the  hens  are  brooding  chicks  they 
require  attention,  or  there  will  soon  be  a 
diminution  in  the  number  of  chicks. 
Hawks,  cats,  dogs  and  rats  may  be  de- 
tected when  they  destroy  any  of  the  chicks, 
but  there  is  one  enemy  that  works  uuseen, 
and  that  is  the  large  gray  louse,  which  can 
ouly  be  found  by  close  examination.  The 
chicks  are  not  afflicted  with  lice  when  they 
come  out  of  the  shells.  Vermin  attack 
them  after  they  have  been  with  the  hen, 
and  as  the  pests  must  come  from  some 
source,  it  is  from  the  hens.  The  large  gray 
lice  work  mostly  on  the  skin  of  the  heads 
and  necks,  and  they  may  be  found  on  the 
hens  when  even  the  mites  are  not  annoying. 
They  pass  from  the  hens  to  the  chicks,  and 
the  chicks  droop  and  die  from  no  apparent 
cause.  To  save  the  chicks  the  hens  must 
be  looked  after  before  the  chicks  come  out  of 
the  shells.  A  few  drops  of  sweet  oil,  well 
rubbed  on  the  heads  of  the  sitting  hens 
once  a  week,  with  the  nests  well  dusted 
with  insect  powder,  will  be  of  great  ad- 
vantage to  both  hens  and  chicks. 

Parched  Grains. 

By  placing  the  wheat  or  corn  in  a  pan, 
and  leaving  it  in  the  oven  of  the  stove  over 
night,  if  the  tire  is  not  too  hot,  the  grains 
will  be  parched  or  burnt,  and  will  be  very 
beneficial,  as  they  take  the  place  of  char- 
coal, and  if  well  burnt  it  is  not  a  disadvan- 
tage. About  three  times  a  week  with  the 
parched  grains  will  afford  the  hens  a  change 
of  food  that  will  be  agreeably  relished. 

Fill  Up  the  House. 

Keep  the  floor  of  the  house  covered  with 
leaves  now  and  the  hens  will  lay.  The 
leaves  serve  to  make  them  contented  in 
confinement,  as  the  hens  will  be  busv 
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for  all  kinds  of  stock,  for  just  as  soon  as  the 
price  of  wheat  becomes  the  same  as  that  of 
corn,  the  wheat  will  be  used  in  preference, 
unless  it  is  to  fatten  stock.  It  should  pay 
to  keep  large  flocks  and  hatch  more  chicks 
for  market.  Ground  or  cracked  wheat  is 
excellent  for  ducklings,  and  will  be  found 
superior  to  cornmeal  for  promoting  rapid 
growth. 

Buckwheat. 

In  some  sections  buckwheat  is  grown  as 
a  special  crop  for  poullry  and  bees,  audit 
thrives  on  very  light  soil.  As  an  aid  to  the 
regular  grain  it  is  excellent,  providing  a 
change,  often  inducing  the  hens  to  lay  by 
reason  of  supplying  them  with  somethin  g 
they  require  outside  of  the  regular  diet. 
Those  who  have  sown  a  patch  of  buck- 
wheat can  sell  it  home  to  the  hens. 

Preventing  Contagion. 

In  nearly  every  case  disease  is  spread  by 
the  drinking  water,  as  all  the  birds  may 
drink  from  the  same  vessel.  To  prevent 
this  the  water  should  be  changed  fre- 
quently and  ten  drops  of  permanganate  of 
potash  added  to  each  quart  of  the  water.  If 
an  ounce  of  copperas  is  dissolved  in  a 
quart  of  water  in  a  bottle  ami  a  teaspoon 
of  the  solution  added  to  each  gallon  of  tin' 
drinking  water,  instead  of  the  permanga- 
nate, it  will  serve  as  a  partial  protection, 
and  the  quantity  of  copperas  used  being 
small  will  be  harmless  to  l lie  fowls,  but  its 
use  should  be  continued  longer  than  is  ne- 
cessary. 

Small  Flocks  Pay. 

A  small  flock  always  pays,  if  kept  free 
from  lice  and  disease,  because  the  scraps 
from  the  table  are  valuable  adjuncts,  and 
there  is  literally  no  outlay  for  labor.  When 
too  many  hens  are  kept  the  table  scraps  are 
of  but  little  aid,  and  the  hens  have  less 
room.  As  soon  as  work  must  be  given  that 
should  be  devoted  to  something  else,  the 
cost  is  increased.  The  smaller  the  flock  the 
larger  the  profit  and  the  smaller  the  cost, 
proportionately,  and  as  there  is  no  outlay 
fur  labor  with  ii  small  flock,  it  i-  seldom 
that  one  fails  to  pay  well. 


roost  inside,  but  it  is  seldom  that  a  warmer 
place  is  afforded  than  the  tree  limb,  the 
birds  seeking  to  protect  themselves  as 
much  as  possible  by  roosting  in  trees  that 
serve  partially  as  wind-breaks.  Their  feet 
sometimes  become  frozen  to  the  limbs,  and 
many  cases  of  lameness  of  turkeys  may  be 
traced  to  the-  exposure  during  severe 
weather. 

Use  the  Incubator. 

Chicks  may  be  hatched  in  incubators  as 
late  as  March  or  April,  and  bring  good 
prices  It  is  well,  however,1  to  hatch  dur- 
ing the  whole  year,  as  the  experience  of 
raising  the  chicks  at  all  seasons  will  be 
very  valuable  another  year.  There  are 
many  points  in  favor  of  the  incubator.  In 
the  first  place,  it  is  no  longer  a  matter  of 
doubt  that  the  incubator  will  hatch,  as 
there  are  thousands  in  use  that  are  doing 
good  work.  They  save  the  time  of  the  hen, 
thus  permitting  them  to  be  of  greater  ser- 
vice in  producing  eggs,  and  by  the  use  of 
the  incubator  all  of  the  early  chicks  in- 
tended for  pullets  can  be  hatched  at  one 
operation.  Do  not  aim  to  do  too  much  at 
once,  however.  Begin  with  a  small  incu- 
bator. One  holding  one  hundred  eggs  is 
large  enough  to  begin  with.  Do  not  expect 
an  incubator  to  hatch  if  you  do  not  per- 
form your  part.  As  a  rule,  nearly  all  fail- 
ures are  due  to  the  engs  not  being  fresh  or 
perfect ;  hence,  great  care  should  be  exer- 
cised in  using  those  from  the  best  sources 
ouly. 

Hard  Times  Poidtry. 

If  there  is  to  be  an  addition  to  the  reve- 
nue it  must  be  done  with  the  birds  that 
will  give  a  return  for  the  food  used.  '1  he 
scrub  is  not  suitable  for  "hard  times.'  if 
doc»  not  pay  for  itself,  aud  is  an  expense. 
As  the  people  are  passing  over  the  late 
financial  flurry  and  getting  on  a  more  solid 
foundation,  the  best  way  to  recuperate,  if 
the  flocks  are  to  assist,  is  to  begin  with 
something  that  will  be  serviceable.  The 
scrub  fowls  will  prove  unremunerativo  and 
the  best  "hard  limes'  poultry  are  the  pure 
breeds,  as  they  will  give  more  eggs  and 
meat  than  cau  be  obtained  from  scrubs. 


scratching  for  grains.  If  you  have  no 
leaves  use  cut  straw.  Even"  dry  dirt  is 
better  than  nothing.  Should  only  a  few  of 
the  hens  be  laying  it  is  better  to  place  them 
in  a  house  to  themselves  than  to  have  the 
layers  and  non-layers  together,  as  it  is 
difficult  to  properly  feed  them  so  as  to  se- 
cure the  greatest  number  of  eggs  if  they 
are  all  together  in  one  building."" 

Milk  in  Winter. 

Milk  becomes  frozen  if  given  in  vessels, 
hence  the  best  mode  is  to  mix  it  with  the 
ground  grain.  It  may  be  ^iven  fresh,  or  as 
buttermilk  or  curds,  but  li t tie  chicks 
should  never  be  given  sour  milk.  For  lay- 
ing hens  one  of  the  best  substitutes  for 
meat  is  to  allow  the  whey  to  drain  off,  by 
hanging  up  a  bag  of  sour"  milk,  feeding  it 
as  near  the  solid  condition  a  possible,  or  it 
may  be  mixed  with  cornmeal,  in  which 
case  a  tal^espoonful  of  linseed  meal  with 
each  half  pint  of  the  cornmeal  will  be  an 
improvement. 

The  Warmest  Loca  tion. 

The  roost  should  be  placed  as  far  away 
from  the  eloor  or  window  of  the  poultry 
house  as  possible,  in  order  to  avoid  cold 
currents.  If  convenient  to  so  arrange,  a 
board  may  be  used  over  the  roost,  so  as  to 
protect  the  hens  from  any  draughts  over- 
head. The  cold  air  usually  conies  in  near 
the  floor,  hence  it  will  be  more  comfortable 
for  the  hens,  when  they  are  on  the  roost,  if 
the  floor  is  deeply  covered  with  some  kind 
of  litter. 

Eetaining  Cockerels. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  a  cockerel  to  be 
large  provided  he  is  from  a  large  breed. 
Experienced  persons  select  the  cockerels 
that  are  hatched  as  late  as  August  or  Sep- 
tember, and  keep  them  until  they  are  IS 
months  old.  Being  of  medium  s"izc,  (the 
late  hatching  preventing  great  'Weight:  they 
are  active  and  vigorous,  and  not  being  put 
to  service  until  the  secontl  season,  they  are 
superior  to  the  yearlings,  and  will'  sire 
chicks  of  as  large  size  as  "cocks  that  have 
been  given  every  opportunity  to  grow  by 
earl)  hatching. 


Frozen  Eggs. 

When  the  weather  becomes  cold  the  egsrs 
must  be  collected  frequently,  or  they  will 
become  frozen  an  crack.  If  the  ejrgs  should 
be  nearly  frozen,  but  not  cracked,  do  not 
carry  them  into  a  warm  room,  but  place 
them  in  cold  water,  so  as  to  thaw  them 
gradually.  Avoid  having  the  eegs  craek 
in  the  nests,  as  it  will  teach  the  hens  to  eat 

CLT-s. 

Water  in  Winter. 

If  the  water  in  the  troughs  becomes  cov- 
ered with  ice  it  is  better  not  to  fill  the 
troughs  at  all,  but  water  the  hens  three 
times  a  day,  with  warm  water,  emptying 
the  troughs  when  the  hens  cease  drinking. 
It  will  do  the  hens  no  good  to  drink  water 
that  is  covered  with  ice,  while  the  warm 
water  will  invigorate  them  and  promote 
laying,  as  it  assists  in  keeping  them  warm. 

Leghorn  Chicks  for  Market 

The  Leghorn  is  really  an  excellent  table 
fowl,  though  lacking  in  size.  It  contains  a 
large  proportion  of  breast  meat  and  is  used 
for  crossing  on  large  breeds, on  some  b'  oiler 
farms,  for  producing  broilers.  One  objec- 
tion, however,  is  its  comb.  The  chicks 
(males)  develop  their  combs  early,  which 
injures  their  sale  in  niarketj  buyers  sup- 
posing them  to  be  older  than  they  really 
may  be. 

Chicken  Cholera. 

Owing  to  the  hens  having  so  great  a 
variety  of  food  at  this  season,  they  are 
liable    to    overfeed,    the    result  "being 
diarrhoea.     This    is    often  mistaken  for 
cholera.    It  is  not  necessary  to  give  any 
medicine.    The  hens  should  be  confined  for 
a  few  days,  and  all  food  withheld  except  a 
light  meal  of  oats  at  nigh1',  no  other  meal 
being  allowed. 
Plenty  of  sharp 
grit,  however, 
should  be  provid- 
ed, as  the  lack  of 
grit  is  sometimes 
the  cause  of  bowel 
disease.  If  the  dif- 
ficulty i*  cholera 
the  hens  will  die 
within  forty-eight 
hours,  or  recover 
entirely,  while  or- 
elinary  bowel  tro  - 
uble may  last  for 
a  week  "or  more. 
The    remedy  is 
simply  a  matter 
of  diet,  as  over- 
feeding is  at  the 
bottom  of  the  dif- 
ficulty. 

Double-Yolk  Eggs. 

Now  is  the  time 
when  some  of  the 
hens  will  lay  dou- 
ble-yolk eggs,  es- 
pecially those  that 
were  fed  on  fat- 
tening food  while 
moulting.  The 
very  large  eggs 
wilh  double  yolks 
which  sometimes 
contain  smaller 
eggs  enclosed 
within  them,  indi- 
cate that  the  hen 
is  overfat  and  out 
of  condition,  her  organs  of  reproduction  be- 
ing obstructed  by  fat.  We  mention  this  be- 
cause some  consider  it  a  matter  of  exulta- 
tion when  the  hens  lay  eggs  of  unusually 
large  size, when,  in  fact,  the  hens  are  out  of 
condition  entirely  and  only  fit  for  market. 

Dried  Grass  in  the  Fall. 

Crop-bound  will  be  more  prevalent  now 
than  in  the  summer,  as  the  hens  will  be 
tempted  to  swallow  long  dried  grass  or 
other  substances  which  clog  the  outlet 
leading  from  the  crop  to  the  gizzard,  in 
which  case  only  the  opening  of  the  crop 
will  afford  relief,  by  removal  of  the  obstruc- 
tion and  sewing  the  crop  again.  Whenever 
a  hen  is  crop-bound  it  may  be  elue  to  dried 
grass,  a  piece  of  rope,  olel  rag  or  something 
which  the  hen  should  have  avoided. 

Lime  in  the  Poultry  House. 

While  lime  may  liberate  the  ammonia  of 
the  droppings,  yet  our  advice  is  to  use  it. 
Scatter  it  over  the  floor,  on  the  walls,  in 
the  yards,  on  and  under  the  roosts,  or 
wherever  it  can  be  used.  Let  the  droppings 
be  a  secondary  consideration.  Lime  will 
keep  the  poultry  house  clear  of  lice,  pre- 
vent roil))  and  gapes,  and  give  the  interior 
a  clean  appearance,  as  well  as  adding  to  the 
light.  It  is  cheap  and  easily  applied,  aed 
there  is  no  substance  so  useful  and  which 
costs  so  little,  while  the  labor  required  in 
scattering  the  fine,  dry,  air-slaked  lime  ia 
but  a  few  moments  on  clear  days. 

Turkeys  for  the  New  Year. 

The  turkey  hen  seldom  begins  to  lay  Un» 
til  spring  is  well  opened  and  she  will  then 
hatch  her  brood  and  give  her  attention 
solely  to  the  chicks.  In  selecting  the  tur- 
key hens  for  the  New  Year  give  the  old 
liens  the  preference,  and  use  those  that 
have  been  successful  the  past  year.  The 
gobbler  should  in  no  manner  be  related  to 
the  bens  and  should  be  an  early  hatched 
male  of  one  year's  growth.  He  should  be 
large  and  strong,  full  of  life  and  free  from 
all  indications  of  disease,  as  roup  attacks 
turkeys  and  the  bird  may  be  affected  with- 
out very  strongly  indicating  the  disease. 
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Knowing  the  Losses. 

Hundreds  of  chicks  are  hatched  on  farms 
and  lost  in  various  ways,  yet  the  Josses  arc 
attributed  to  some  unknowi.  source.  Count 
your  chickens  often,  and  it  one  is  missing 
aim  to  know  the  laus  >.  It  does  not  pay  to 
hatch  a  hundred  chicks  and  have  only  one- 
fourth  live. 

Regularity. 

There  should  be  regular  hours  for  feed- 
ing. When  regularity  is  practiced  the 
fowls  soon  learn  to  know  the  feeding  times 
and  will  voluntarily  put  in  an  appearance. 
They  will  remain  on  the  range  and  secure  a 
larger  sbaie  of  their  food  if  fed  regularly. 
There  should  also  be  regularity  in  cleaning 
out  the  houses,  collecting  the  eggs,  giving 
water  and  in  turning  the  In  ns  out  in  the 
morning.  Nothing  is  more  easily  made  the 
subject  of  habit  than  the  hen,  and  she  soon 
becomes  regular  in  her  habits  under  such 
management. 


What  to  Do  With  Cornstalks. 

If  you  have  an  open  yard  of  wire,  the 
wind-i  will  sweep  through  the  yard  in  win- 
ter, and  the  bens  may  not  be  as  comforta- 
ble as  desired.  The  cornstalks  may  be  ar- 
ranged on  the  north  and  west  sides  to  serve 
as  w  ind  breaks,  and  can  as  easily  be  kept 
there  as  elsewhere,  as  well  as  serving  to 
keep  the  liens  warm  and  less  exposed 

How  to  Sell  Eggs. 

Instead  of  taking  eggs  to  the  nearest  gro- 
cery store  try  the  experiment  of  selling 
them  al  some  private  residence.  You  will 
have  no  difficulty  iu  securing  more  than  the 
regular  price  if  yon  can  satisfy  the  cus- 
tomer that  the  eggs  are   from   your  own 


Wash  the  Eggs . 

Before  placing  the  eggs  in  the  basket,  af- 
ter the  daily  collections,  wash  them  in  cold 
water.  This  is  to  guard  against  lice  on 
them,  and  especially  the  small  mites, which 
are  not  readily  detected.  To  g'Jt  the  highest 
prices  for  eggs  they  should  be  clean  in 
everv  respect.  Buyers  judge  of  the  fresh- 
ness'of  c:igs  by  their  appearance,  and  it 
therefore  pays  to  have  them  as  clean  and 
attractive  as  possible. 

Clover  For  Winter  Use. 

Second  crop  clover,  cut  when  it  is  tender 
and  the  growth  small,  makes  an  excellent 
winter  food  for  poultry,  and  can  be  made 
to  serve  all  the  purposes  of  green  food.  Ic 
may  be  cured  in  the  ordinary  manner  and 
stored  in  a  convenient  place  for  future  use. 
It  is  onlv  necessary  to  cut  it  line,  scald  if, 
sprinkle  with  bran  and  feed  it  to  the  liens. 
Fowls  do  not  require  green  food  iu  the  win- 
ter season  somueh  as  they  do  something 
bulky.  The  constant  allowance  of  grain 
every  day  and  of  the  most  concentrated 
food  during  the  lout: 
period  from  fall  to, 
spring,  is  one  of  the 
causes  of  a  lack  of 
eggs  at  that  time. 
The  poultry  man 
who  is  raising  poul- 
try as  a  business 
makes  no  mistake  it 
he  provides  now  for 
the  winter.  It  is  the 
variety  of  food  that 
produces  t  he  best  re- 
sults and  gives  a 
profit.  When  the 
liens  have  bulky- 
food  they  keep  in 
better  health  digest 
a  larger  proportion, 
and  are  in  a  condi- 
tion to  lay,  whereas 
if  they  are  fed  on 
grain  only  they  be- 
come fat  "and  do  not 
lay  as  well  as  di- 
sir«d.  Clover  is  the 
cheapest  food  that 
can  lie  allowed  at 
any  season  of  the 
year. 

Advantages  of  Litter. 

It  is  unwise  to  feed 
whole  grain  from 
troughs.     The  use 

of  cut  straw,  hay  or  leaves,  as  litter,  in 
which  the  grain,  may  be  thrown,  compels 
each  and  ail  of  the  hens  to  scratch  for  their 
food.  If  eggs  aredesired,  'he  exercise  from 
scratching  will  keep  the  hens  iu  the  best 
condition  to  provide  them. 

Sulphur  in  the  Food 

When  sulphur  is  used  in  the  food  and  the 
weal  her  is  damp,  it  causes  rheumatism  and 
other  ills,  due  to  mineral  substances  that 
may  be  allow  ed.  There  is  plenty  of  sulphcr 
in  foods,  but  a  spoonful  added  to  the  food 
once  a  week  during  dry  weather  may  do  no 
harm.  Healthy  fowls  need  no  substances 
but  food,  however,  hence  sulphur,  copperas 
mil  other  such  supposed  tonics  should  be 
avoided. 

Wyandottes. 

There  are  now  live  varieties  of  Wyan- 
dotte-— buff,  silver,  golden, white  and  black. 
The  silver  variety  is  the  Original,  the  others 
being  "sports"  from  it,  or  produced  by 
crossing  the  silver  Vv'j.audottes  with  some 
other  bre  d,  and  selecting  the  best  speci- 
mens for  several  years.  The  Wyandottes 
are  hardy  ,  of  medium  size,  good  layers  and 
mothers,  and  make  an  attractive  display  in 
market,  as  they  h  ive  yellow  skin  and  legs 
with  plump  bodies.  There  i-  no  difference 
in  the  several  varieties  >  x  :ept  in  color  and 
plumage,  the  lay  ing  and  market  qualities 
being  i he  same  in  every  respect. 

Express  Companies  and  Poultry. 

Why  should  express  companies  charge 
double  filst  class  rates  for  pure  bred  fowls 
and  first-class  rates  for  common  fowls. 
Certainly  the  risk  i-<  no  greater,  as  the  pure 
bred  fow  ls  are  better  ooxeil,  more  carefully 
prepared  for  the  journey,  and  require  no 
more  room.  The  high  express  rates  have 
done  much  to  restrict  the  sales  of  pure 
breeds,  and  have  retarded  the  improvement 
of  the  common  fow  ls  to  an  extent  much 
greater  than  may  be  supposed.  We  see  no 
reason  why  "eggs  for  hatching  purposes 
only"  should  not  be  sent  by  parcels  post.as 
is  done  in  England,  and  which  can  be  done 
fust  us  easily  in  this  country. 
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A  Cheap  Egg  Food. 

It  is  not  possible  to  provide  a  perfect 
food,  but  as  there  will  be  more  time  in 
winter  to  cook  the  food,  excellent  results 
will  be  obtoined  from  the  following:  Take 
a  piece  of  Liver,  rough  lean  meat,  or  any 

cheap  p<>i  I  ions  1  rom  t  h 
it  to  pieces,  or  to  a  brc 
salt  to  season,  and  cook 
toes  al-o,  mashed,  may 
boiling  add  sufficient  of 
parts  of  middlings  anil  ground  oat 
thicken  the  mess  to  a  consistency, 
thicker  the  better.  When  cold,  Ci  ed  it  at 
night,  giving  the  hens  all  that  they  will 
eat.  A  large  pot  full  will  keep  for  several 
days  during  cold  weather.  It  is  a u  excel- 
lent egg  producing  mess. 

The  New  Year's  Stock. 

This  is  an  excellent  time  to  select  the 
hens  that  arc1  to  be  used  for  breeding  pur- 
poses and  separate  them  from  the  others, 
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Corn  Meal  for  Chicks. 

Corn  meal  is  excellent  for  young  chicks, 
and  it  is  better  to  feed  it  dry  than  to  moisten 
it.  Everv  farmer  will  advocate  its  use  be- 
cause he'knows  that  it  has  helped  him  to 
raise  his  chicks,  and  as  it  is  easily  digested 
it  is  a  nutritious  article  of  diet.  If  it,  is 
used  as  a  part  of  the  ration,  however,  it  is 
not  wise  to  use  it  when  it  is  moldy  or  unlit 
for  human  individuals.  A  hard-boiled  egg 
occasionally,  with  a  little  meat  or  potatoes, 
will  balance  the  corn  meal.  As  soon  as  the 
chicks  are  old  enough  to  eat  wdieat  the  ra- 
t'on  can  be  changed  to  a  greater  variety. 
Success  w  ith  chicks  depends  on  a  variety 
of  food,  and  while  corn  meal  is  not  to  be 
overlooked,  it  should  not  be  used  exclu- 
sively. 

Variety  at  All  Seasons. 

When  the  farmer  feeds  only  wheat  or 
corn  he  does  not  always  omit  a  variety 
when  the  hens  have  a  range,  for  he  knows 
nothing  of  the  numerous  articles  of  food 
found  by  them  it,  their  ramblings.  In  the 
spring  and  summer  the  hens  can  do  more 
for  themselves  than  he  can  do  for  them. 
The  skill  to  be  displayed  iu  keeping  poul- 
try is  in  winter,  when  the  earth  is  scaled 
with  frost,  and  vegetation  has  departed. 
Whatever  variety  the  hens  then  receive  is 
w  hat  is  given,  and  as  there  is  much  neces- 
sity for  variety  in  winter  as  in  the  warmer 
season,  its  importance  in  aiding  egg  pro- 
duction cannot  be  over-estimated. 

Effects  of  Tonics. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  that  when  solu- 
tions of  copperas  are  used  in  the  drinking 
water  the  effect  is  that  of  slow  poison,  and 
when  the  well-known  Douglass  mixture 
was  given  freely  iu  the  drinking  water  the 
free  oil  of  vitriol  which  it  contained  caused 
the  livers  of  dead  birds,  when  examined,  to 
crumble  to  pieces.  The  violent  acid  slowly 
but  surely  injured  the  birds.  Sulphur  is 
an  excellent  thing  to  use  sometimes,  but  it 
will  cause  pains  in  the  legs  if  given  during 
damp  weather.   Keep  in  view  the  fact  that 


A  POINT  ON  PRESERVING  EGGS. 

No  matter  what  process  of  preserving 
eggs  may  be  used,  there  is  one  point  to  be 
kept  in  view,  and  it  is  the  most  important 
of  all.  It  is  to  use  no  eggs  but  those  from 
hens  that  are  not  with  males.  Bear  in 
mind  that  during  the  summer  season  many 
eggs  used  are  not  fresh,  especially  if  they 
are  purchased  from  others,  as  the  most 
cautious  person  may  be  deceived  in  sup- 
posing that  their  eggs  are  not  stale;  hence 
no  one  can  successfully  keep  eggs  fcr 
future  sales  unless  the  eggs  are  from  hens 
in  the  yard  at  home  or  on  the  range  with  a 
clean  poultry  hot  s  :  to  lay  in.  Eggs  from 
hens  that  are  not  with  males  will  keep 
four  times  as  long  as  those  that  are  fertile, 
and  the  hens  will  lay  just  as  many  eggs 
after  the  males  are  removed  as  when  they 
are  with  thein.  Use  no  solutions  or  pack- 
ing material.  The  only  rules  to  follow  are 
these:  1.  Keep  the  eggs  in  a  cool  place,  the 
cooler  the  better.  2.  Place  them  on  racks 
or  in  open  boxes.  3.  Turn  them  half  over 
twice  a  week.  4.  Use  no  eggs  from  hens 
that  are  with  males.  5.  Be  sure  that  eggs 
are  fresh. 


Incubator  Rooms  of  trfslow  &  mcfetridgf,  stroudsburg,  pa.,  containing  50  Prairie  State  Incubators. 

no  medicine  or  stimulants  are  necessary  for 
birds  that  are  healthy  and  in  good  condi- 
dion. 

Changing  Yards. 

When  fowls  are  removed  from  one  yard 
to  another  or  to  another  farm,  the  removal 
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befis  is  al.  ml  tin-  proper  proportion,  espec- 
ially of  the  large  breeds,  but  when  small 
breeds  are  used,  such  as  Leghorns, one  male 
and  fifteen  hens  is  a  fair  proportion. 


Cooked  Food  for  Fowls. 
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numbers  are  kept  as  th 
the  smaller  the  expense  of  cooking  propor- 
tionately for  each  fowl. 

Unfavorable  Indications. 

When  the  hens  begin  to  lav  large  eggs, 
containing  double  yolks,  it  is  an  unfavor- 
able indication,  and  the  hens  are  too  fat. 
Double-yolked  eggs,  very  small  eggs  and  a 
wholesale  desire  to  sit  means  that  the  hens 
have  been  fed  loo  liberally,  and  that  fewer 
eggs  w  ill  hi-  the  result  in  a  short  time.  Re- 
duce the  feed  w  hen  such  indications  aro  ' 
presented,  and  compel  the  hens  to  work 
vigorously  and  secure  more  exercise. 

Enemies  of  Young  Chicks. 

Hawks  are  persistent  enemies  of  chicks 
but  the  loss  by  them  is  small  compared 
with  tha  of  the  rats  and  cats.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that,  a  lieu  with  a  young  brood 
should  net  he  turned  out  to  go  wherever 
she  de-ires  unl<  i  -  \  ou  expect  nearly  all  of 
your  chicks  to  be  los      Let  the  hen  and 

her  br  I  be  confined  mar  the  house  where 

they  can  be  eared  for  until  they  are  old 
and  large  enough  to  take  earcof  themselves 
It  docs  not  pay  to  hatch  out  chicks  unless 
you  expect  to  rti'se  them, 


should  always  be  made  after  dark  and  the 
birds  kept  confined  to  the  house  to  which 
they  have  been  assigned  for  two  or  three 
days  before  turning  them  loose,  so  that 
they  will  become  accustomed,  and  remain 
in  their  new  quarters.  If  they  are  re- 
moved during  the  day  and  turned  loose  in 
an  open  yard  they  will  be  very  much 
frighter.ed'and  w  ill  attempt  to  escape.while 
it  will  be  necessary  to  drive  them  into  the 
new  quarters  at  night. 

Choice  in  Setting  Eggs. 

A  large  per  cent,  of  the  eggs  are  wasted 
in  incubation  and  setting  because  no  atten- 
tion is  given  to  the  choice  of  them.  The 
use  of  small  eggs  from  pullets,  and  eggs  of 
all  sizes  and  shapes,  is  a  daily  occurrence, 
a-  hens  or  incubators  cannot  bring  out 
chicks  from  eggs  that  are  unfit  for  the  pur- 
pose To  secure  stronn  chicks,  select  a  few 
of  the  best  hens,  mate  them  with  an  active 
male  and  use  eggs  from  them  only.  This 
will  be  much  better  than  going  to  the  egg 
basket  and  taking  the  first  you  lay  your 
luv's  on. 


CHICKS  IN  THE  BARN. 

If  chicks  are  hatched  by  hens  early  in 
the  season  they  will  perish  if  exposed  to 
eold.  The  hen  cannot  hover  them  all  the 
time  and  they  cannot  procure  food  and 
water  unless  they  leave  her  for  that  pur- 
pose. The  best  course  to  pursue  is  to 
have  a  sbed  or  some  kind  of  shelter  and 
place  the  hen  in  a  small  coop,  allowing  the 
chicks  to  <io  iu  and  out.  At  first  they 
should  be  confined  with  her  until  they  area 
week  old.  The  barn  floor  is  the  best  place 
and  if  several  hens  have  broods  it  will  be  so 
much  the  better,  as  it  will  cost  less,  pro- 
portionately, for  tha  labor  and  care  be- 
stowed upon  them. 


FRUIT  AND  POULTRY. 

Utilizing  the  land  to  the  best  advantage 
may  be  done  by  growing  fruit  and  keeping 
poultry  at  the  same  time.  There  is  a 
mutual  assistance  in  the  method,  the  trees 
providing  shade,  while  the  hens  destroy 
hosts  of  insects.  There  are  several  poultry- 
men  who  have  excellent  results  with  plums 
in  the  poultry  yards,  not  that  the  hens  pro- 
tect the  plums  against  the  curculio  alone, 
but  because  when 
the  trees  are  jarred 
the  hens  secure  the 
depredators.  Fall- 
en fruit  is  also  pick- 
ed over  and  insects 
or  larva  destroyed. 
It  is  believed  by 
some  that  many  in- 
sects are  guided  by 
instinct  to  avoid 
those  places  where 
danger  may  over- 
take their  offspring; 
but  of  this  we  are 
not  assured.  That  a 
flock  of  poultry  will 
destroy  thousands 
of  insects  is,  how- 
ever, well  known. 

As  a  matter  of 
economy  the  farmer 
who  determines  to 
have  an  orchard 
should  keep  poultry 
and  the  one  who 
has  a  large  flock 
should  grow  fruit.    There  is  no  conflict  be- 

EWeen  them,  and  t  wo  crops— eggs  and  fruit 
are  possible,  a  portion  of  the  labor  re- 
quired for  one  being  profitable  for  the 
other,  as  the  cleaning  of  the  poultry  yard 
by  turning  under  the  top  soil  also  destroys 
the  grass  and  weeds  in  the  orchard.  The 
droppings  of  the  fowls  also  serve  a  better 
purpose  as  sources  of  plant  food  for  the 
trees  than  when  collected  and  saved.  It  is 
also  surer  to  have  both  fruit  and  poultry, 
as  a  failure  with  one  may  not  affect  the 
other  in  any  respect. 

There  are  those  who  are  not  so  situated 
as  to  combine  both  occupations,  but  there 
are  others,  on  the  contrary,  who  do  not 
utilize  the  facilities  for  securing  the  largest 
possible  profit.  Fruit  growers  should  give 
poultry  their  consideration.  Tt  is  a  loss  of 
space  if  the  ground  is  not  made  to  produce 
to  its  maximum  capacity.  One  of  the  items 
of  cost  in  keeping  poultry  is  the  interest  on 
the  land,  but  this  is  largely  reduced  when 
fruit  and  poultry  are  combined,  and  the 
profits  of  each  are  increased  corresponding- 

iy.  m 

CLEARING  OUT  VERMIN. 

It  is  difficult  to  get  rid  of  vermin  during 
extremely  warm  weather,  but  in  the  fall 
the  poultry  house  can  be  cleaned  easily  and 
kept  in  a  condition  of  comfort  through  the 
whole  winter.  If  the  floor  is  of  dirt,  re- 
move the  dirt  to  the  depth  of  six  inches 
and  add  fresh.  To  clean  the  house  thor- 
oughly, remove  the  nests  and  roosts  out- 
side for  several  hours,  or  brush  them 
lightlp  with  kerosene  and  apply  a  lighted 
match.  Spray  the  walls  well  with  kero- 
sene emulsion,  and  when  they  are  thor- 
oughly dry  give  two  coatings  of  thick 
whitewash  so  as  to  make  the  houst  light 
and  cheerful. 
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MR.  P.  H.  SPRAGUE. 


PRESIDENT  SPRAGUE  COMMISSION  HL/USE, 
218  S.  WATER  STREET,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

We  present  an  illustration  of  Mr.  P.  H. 
Sprague,  of  the  Sprague  Commission 
House,  218  S.  Water  street,  Chicago,  111. 
Mr.  Sprague  has  probably  sold  more  poul- 
try on  commission  than  any  other  man 
west  of  the  Ohio  river,  and  he  has  been  in 
business  so  long  that  the  name  of  his  house 
is  familiar  to  all  who  ship  poultry  to  Chi- 
cago. We  have  known  Mr.  Sprague  per- 
sonally for  ten  years,  and  can  endorse  his 
house  from  our  own  knowledge.  Although 
he  has  been  an  advertiser  in  the  Poultry 
Keeper  almost  from  the  first  number,  yet 
not  a  single  complaint  has  ever  reached  us. 
He  is  an  inveterate  foe  of  frauds,  and  re- 
cently exposed  a  fraudulent  party  who 
worked  his  advertisement  into  the  Poul- 
try Keeper.  One  of  the  strong  points  of 
the  Sprague  Commission  House  is  that  it 
does  not  seek  trade  by  quoting  fic- 
titious prices.  The  market  rates,  whether 
low  or  high,  are  always  correctly  given  to 
all  customers  or  inquirers,  and  if  the  cus- 
tomer will  ship  good  poultry  he  will  get 
the  best  prices  offered  in  the  market.  Al- 
though the  house  does  a  large  trade  its 
business  is  such  that  it  can  handle  all  the 
poultry  and  eggs  that  may  be  sent,  and  they 
also  sell  other  articles  that  may  be  shipped, 
though  the  great  bulk  of  their  trade  is  in 
poultry,  the  Kast,  and  also  the  surround- 
ing cities,  buying  from  them  in  large  lots. 

The  Poultry  Keeper  always  aims  to 
protect  its  readers,  and  it  feels  secure  when 
it  recommends  the  Sprague  Commission 
House,  as  its  reliability,  long  business  ca' 
reer,  and  the  honesty  and  integrity  of  the 
nead  of  the  house,  enable  us  to  advise  our 
readers  without  fear  of  complaint,  as  we 
know  they  will  be  treated  properly,  and  re- 
ceive the  highest  prices  the  market  affords. 


MANAGEMENT  IN  COLD  WEATHER. 

Fowls  are  very  helpless  when  the  snow 
Is  deep,  locomotion  being  very  difficult. 
They  must  then  be  confined  on  a  limited 
space,  and  there  is  no  advantage  in  giving 
them  liberty.  When  the  snow  melts,  the 
mud  and  slush  are  also  impediments,  the 
quarters  being  made  damp  from  the  mud 
earried  in  by  the  birds.  It  is  a  severe  or. 
deal  on  the  fowls,  which  are  naturally  of 
active  habits,  and  no  eggs  can  be  expected 
from  the  hens  if  they  are  thus  exposed.  It 
is  expensive  to  provide  large  buildings  or 
covered  runs,  and  the  majority  of  farmers 
expect  the  hens  to  provide  lor  themselves 
to  a  certain  extent,  though  some  farmers 
give  their  fowls  better  care  and  attention. 

The  farmers  lose  more  than  they  gain  by 
being  too  economical  with  their  fowls  in 
winter.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  hens 
should  not  lay  during  the  severest  weather, 
and  some  farmers  get  quite  a  supply  of 
eggs  at  all  periods  of  the  year.  Eggs  are 
often  worth  three  or  four  cents  each,  and  a 
flock  of  fifty  hens,  laying  three  eggs  a  week 
for  each  hen,  add  a  larger  sum  to  the  treas- 
ury than  any  cost  that  is  likely  to  be  in- 
curred. If  the  number  of  eggs  per  hen  is 
reduced  to  two  per  week,  the  loss  is  consid- 
erable. One  egg  extra  each  week  from  each 
hen  may  be  the  turning  point  to  profit,  and 
•ny  expeuse  incurred  in  order  to  get  as 
many  eggs  as  possible  will  be  rewarded  in 
some  manner. 

Management  does  not  consist  in  the 
method  of  feeding  only,  nor  does  it  depend 
on  the  kind  of  food  entirely.  The  point  is 
to  keep  tbe  hens  comfortable  and  to  induce 
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BOOKS  AT  FIVE  CENTS  EACH. 

Being  back  numbers  of  The  Poultry 
Keeper,  published  by  the  Poultry  Keeper 
Company,  Parkesburg,  Pa.,  at  50  cents  per 
annum.  Sample  copy  (not  in  this  list)  sent 
free  to  those  who  wish  to  subscribe. 

The  following  are  special  subjects,  and 
though  they  are  back  numbers,  yet  each  is 
worth  a  year's  subscription. 

You  cannot  get  a  high -priced  book  that 
will  give  so  much  on  the  subject  selected. 

Any  of  the  following  for  only  Jive  cents 
in  stamps : 

Testing  Eggs,  (illustrated.)  Ausust,  1885, 
Sept.,  1890,  Dec.,1893,  June,  1891,  June,  1892, 
latter  full  of  illustrations. 

Plymouth  Rocks,  (description).  Pre- 
serving Eggs.   Sept.,  1885. 

Buff  Cochins,  (description).   Oct.,  1885. 

Rouen  Ducks,  (description).  Dakin's 
Brooder.    Dec,  1885. 

How  to  Ship  Poultry.  Toulouse  Geese, 
(description).   Sept.,  1886. 

Plan  of  a  Broiler  House.  Breeds  of 
Ducks.  The  West  Chester  Gape  and  Roup 
Cure.   Oct.,  1886. 

All  About  Roup,  eight  columns.  Nov., 
1886. 

All  About  Cholera,  seven  columns.  Dec, 
1886.    April,  1893. 

Testing  Eggs,  by  Campbell,  three  col- 
umns.  Dec,  1886,  and  Jan.,  1887. 

Caponizing  (illustrated).  Jan.,  1887, 
March,  1893,  July,  1892. 

Gapes,  four  columns.   Mirch,  1887. 

All  About  Turkeys,  seven  columns. 
March,  1892. 

How  to  Make  the  Hot  Water  Incubator, 
(illustrated).  French  Mode  of  Cramming 
Fowls.  Mrs.  Moore's  Egg  Preserving 
Recipe.  Why  Chicks  Die  in  the  Shells. 
July,  1887. 

All  About  Preserving  Eggs,  six  columns. 
An  Egg  Turner.  Harris'  Poultry  House. 
Sept  ,  1887. 

All  About  Lice  (illustrated)  Oct.,  1887, 
and  Dec,  1891.  The  latter  shows  the  kinds 
of  lice,  magnified. 

Poultry  Diseases.  Crop-Bound.  Egg- 
Bound.  Feather  Pulling.  Soft-Shell  Eggs. 
Hens  Eating  Eggs.  Bumble  Foot.  Scabby 
Legs,  Worms  (six  columns  on  diseases).  A 
Big  Egg  Farm  (prices).  Nov.,  1S87. 

An  Incubator  Regulator.  Plans  of  In- 
cubators and  Brooders.  Dorkings.  De- 
cember, 1887. 

Making  Condition  Powders.  Points  for 
Pasting  Up.  How  to  Raise  Ducks.  Ship- 
ping and  Dressing  Poultry  for  Chicago. 
January,  1888. 

How  Much  Feed  to  Give.  Poultry  House 
Floors.  Lee's  $10  House.  A  Cheap  Tank 
for  Incubator.  A  Cheap  Egg  Tester.  June, 
1888. 

Prices  for  the  whole  year,  two  years 
given,  and  prices  of  all  kinds  of  poultry  for 
every  week  in  the  vear,  for  New  York  and 
Chicago.    Feb.,  1888    Also  April,  1892. 

Poultry  Houses.  April,  1SS7  ;  Oct.,  1888, 
and  July,  1891.   Fifty  illustrations. 

All  About  Ducks,  five  columns.  Maj 
Jordan's  Hot  Water  System.  August, 
1888,  and  Dec,  1892. 

The  Hen  and  the  Food.  July,  1888. 

Fartilization  of  Eggs, five  columns.  The 
Ferret  Feeding  for  Eggs,  Sept.,  1888. 

Descriptions  of  Breeds— Light  Brahmas, 
Plymouth  Rocks,  Pile  Leghorns,  Lang- 
shans,  Houdans,  and  Brown  Leghorns. 
Five  columns.  How  to  Place  the  Ther- 
mometer, (illustrated.)   Nov.,  1888. 

Shipping  Poultry  to  Market — all  about 
it.   Dec,  1888. 

How  to  Feed  for  Eggs.  How  much  to 
Feed.  The  Kinds  of  Foods.  Condition 
Powders.  A  Whole  Book  in  a  Small  Com- 
pass. Nearly  eight  columns  on  Feeding, 
with  tables  and  proportions.   Oct..  1891. 

The  BronzeJTurkey  (description).  More 
About  Feeding.  Preserving  Eggs  with 
Cold  Air,  Bees-wax,  and  Parafine,  Feb., 
1889. 

Shipping  Coops,  (illustrated).  The  Farm 
Journal  Hot  Water  Brooder.  Mar.,  1889. 

Young  Turkeys.  All  About  Geese. 
Pigeons  for  Profit.  Mating  Plymouth 
Rocks.  Preserving  Eggs.  Partridge 
Cochins.  Eleven  Reasons  Why  Eggs  Do 
Not  Hatch.   July,  1889. 

Brooders,  Incubators,  Appliances,  Poul- 
try Houses,  etc.,  (many  illustrations). 
Aug.,  1889,  and  Aug.,  1891.  These  two 
books  are  worth  $10 

Points  on  Raising  Broilers  (forty-two 
rules).  Everybody  should  have  this. 
Clover  Hay  as  Food  (illustrating  the  cut- 
ter). The  Wyandotte.  Fertilization  of 
Eggs.    Scoring  Games.   Oct.,  1889. 

The  Ventilator  discussion.  Dec,  1889, 
and  the  "Principles  of  Ventilation,"  in 
March,  1890. 

Rudd's  Hot  Water  System.  May,  1890. 
Two  pages  (illustrated). 

Rankin's  Great  Duck  Farm,  (illustrated). 
July,  1890. 

Science  of  incubation,  by  Hock,  two 
pages.    Oct.  1890. 

Artificial  Incubation  in  Egypt,  (illustrat- 
ed).  Dec.  1890. 

Spongia  as  a  Roup  Cure — four  columns. 
Jan.  1891. 

A  Whole  Library  of  Points.  A  grand 
issue.    Aug.  1892. 

Points  on  Hatching  Broilers.  A  whole 
library  on  how  to  hatch.  It  is  worth  $30. 
Oct.,  '1892, 

Incubator  Appliances.  Illustrations  of 
nests,  troughs,  novelties,  etc,  Full  of  illus- 
trations.   Sept.  1891. 

Broilers  and  Ducklings. — Emulsions  for 
Lice.    May,  1892. 

Distinction  ofSex.—Ja\y  1892 

Stamp  and  Weight  of  Breeds,  -August, 
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Plan  cf  a  Lamp  Incubator.  How  to  Fatr 
ten  Fowls.  Raising  Geese  for  Market. 
Sept.  1892. 

The  Plymouth  Rock,  Oct.  1892  and  Nov. 
1888. 

Special  on  Ducks.  Heating  a  Poultry 
House  (cheap  method)  Pigeons  for  Market, 
Dec.  1892. 

Hatching  Chicks  With  Hens.  Hallock's 
Great-Duck  Farm  (illustrated.)  Guineas. 
The  Decimal  System.  Jan.  1893. 

Feeding  the  Egg-making  Elements.  Feb. 
1893 

Value  of  Poultry  Products.  April,  1893, 
and  May,  1893. 

Why  chicks  die  in  the  Shell  (Campbell), 
May,  1893. 

Bones  and  Clover,  June,  1893. 

Correct  Heater  for  Hot-water  Incubator, 
Preventing  Feather  fulling.  Cheapest 
Poultry  House,  Aug.  1893. 

Anatomy  of  the  Fowl.  Something  New 
on  Moisture, — Sept.  1893. 

Keeping  Hens  Without  Boosters.  Mov- 
able Roosts.  Bill  of  Fare  for  Chicks  Stand- 
ard and  for  White  Wonder  Fowls.  (Illus- 
trated), Oct.  1893. 

What  is  an  Egg ;  its  Composition.  Pre- 
paring Birds  for  Shows.    Nov.  1893 

Cushman's  Experiments  with  Turkeys. 
B  nnett's  Shipping  Coop.   Dec.  1893. 

Kinney  on  Feeding  Meat.  Heating  a 
Poultry  House.   Jan.  1894. 

Each  one  of  the  above  issues  contains 
other  valuable  information  also.  The  sub- 
jects named  are  the  leading  articles. 

The  reader  should  keep  this  for  referenc. 
It  will  save  much  time  inquiring  for  special 
articles. 

The  issue  on  Poultry  Houses,  Brooders, 
Appliances,  Feeding  for  Eggs,  Caponizing, 
Prices  for  the  Whole  Year,  Preserving 
Eggs,  Turkeys,  Points  on  Hatching,  Points 
on  Raising  Broilers,  Testing  Eggs,  and 
some  others,  are  worth  fifty  times  the  price 
as  there  is  no  book  published  that  can  even 
compete  with  a  single  number; 

We  have  the  first  eight  vols,  of  Poultry 
Keeper  substantially  bound,  $1  each,  post- 
paid ;  Vols.  9  and  10,withlarger  pages,  $1.25, 
postpaid.  Poultry  Keeper  Specials  Nos.  1 
and  2,  25  cents  each,  postpaid,  being  each 
made  up  of  32  selected  pages  from  back 
volumes  of  Poultry  Keeper.  "How  to 
Succeed  with  Small  Fruits  and  Poultry," 
formerly  35  now  25  cents  ;  "Poultry  for 
Profit,"  cloth,  formerly  40  cents  now  30 
cents,  same  in  paper  cover  25  cents ;  "  Fish- 
er's Grain  Tables,"  formerly  35  cents  now 
25  cents ;  "Incubators  and  Brooders,"  25 
cents ;  "Management  of  Young  Chicks,'-"  25 
cents.  Any  one  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of 
price.  Address 

Poultry  Keeper  Co., Parkesburg,  Pa. 


HATCHING  EARLY  DUCKS. 

Ducks  will  begin  to  lay  in  January.  The 
prices  of  ducklings  go  up  as  the  watering 
places  begin  to  open ;  they  are  known  as 
"green  ducks"  and  they  begin  to  come  into 
the  market  about  the  middle  of  May,  the 
prices  holding  until  the  first  of  July  and 
from  then  the  prices  gradually  decline. 
Tne  adult  ducks  must  not  be  confounded 
with  the  green  ducks.  The  latter  are  of 
this  season's  hatch  and  should  weigh  from 
seven  to  eight  pounds  per  pair,  beiug  about 
ten  weeks  old.  Prices  range,  namely,  from 
twenty  to  thirty  cents  per  pound  during 
the  time  the  demand  is  greatest  and  after 
that  period  the  market  yields  to  something 
else.  The  green  ducks  are  not  to  be  had 
from  common  puddle  ducks  but  the  breed 
generally  used  is  the  Pekin,  which  is  a 
good  layer  and  grows  speedily  under  heavy 
feeding ;  they  often  reach  five  pounds  each 
when  ten  weeks  old.  Some  breeders,  to 
give  vigor,  begin  with  Pekin  females  and 
cross  them  with  Rouen  drakes,  using  an 
Aylesbury  drake  the  next  season  and  then 
going  back  to  the  Pekin.  Aylesbury  and 
Pekin  ducks  are  white  and  are  therefore 
more  easily  dressed  for  market  and  they 
are  more  salable.  Unless  you  are  willing 
to  keep  the  large  breeds  dou't  try  to  raise 
ducks,  as  it  will  not  pay. 

For  quick  profits  ducks  are  superior  to 
hens.  Within  the  past  ten  years  a  great 
industry  has  grown  up  in  "green  ducks" 
which  was  not  before  possible,  owing  to 
the  difficulty  of  hatching  the  eggs,  as  hens 
and  ducks  could  not  be  compelled  to  incu- 
bate before  prompted  by  their  natural  in- 
stincts. The  business  of  raising  ducklings 
in  large  numbers  has  been  promoted  by  the 
use  of  incubators  and  brooders,  and  every 
year  larger  numbers  are  sent  to  market. 
On  Long  Island  are  quite  a  number  of  es- 
tablishments where  as  many  as  10,000 
ducklings  are  marketed  every  year;  there 
is  also  one  at  Easton,  Miss.,  and  at 
Stroudsbtfrg,  Pa.,  both  of  which  hatch  over 
20,000  every  year,  with  other  hatcheries  not 
quite  so  large  at  other  points. 

TUe  business  is  completed  for  each,  year 


in  a  short  space  of  time,  beginning  as  soon 
as  the  breeding  ducks  begin  to  lay,  about 
February,  the  last  supply  reaching  th« 
market  about  July.  The  Pekin  breed  is 
used,  as  the  ducks  of  that  breed  seem  to 
thrive  well  without  ponds  and  also  grow 
very  rapidly.  There  is  less  loss  from  dis- 
ease than  with  chicks,  and  the  ducklings 
reach  the  market  in  one-half  the  time  re- 
quired to  produce  chicks  of  the  same 
weight.  It  is  rare  to  find  a  hatchery  that 
turns  out  10,000  chicks  a  year,  but  as  there 
are  quite  a  number  of  hatcheries  which  ex- 
ceed that  number  of  ducklings,  the  conclus- 
ion is  that  it  is  much  easier  and  surer  to 
raise  ducklings  than  chicks. 

We  mention  this  matter  to  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  it  may  be  profitable  to  our 
farmers  to  give  some  attention  to  ducks  as 
well  as  to  hens.  A  Pekin  duck,  if  well  fed 
and  properly  cared  for,  should  reach  the 
market  when  ten  weeks  old  and  weigh  five 
pounds .  Along  in  May  they  sell  for  thirty 
cents  per  pound,  and  the  average  from  the 
beginning  of  the  season  to  the  close  is  over 
twenty  cents  per  pound  some  years.  Al- 
though the  supply  is  larger  every  year,  yet 
prices  keep  up  well,  as  more  buyers  ap- 
pear, and  the  demand  has  kept  pace  with 
the  supply  every  year. 

BOWEL  DISEASE  IN  WINTER. 

Nearly  all  of  the  letters  which  come  to  us 
from  readers  complain  that  the  chicks  die 
from  bowel  disease.  A  lady  living  near 
Goshen,  N.  Y.,  states  her  difficulties  as  fol- 
lows : 

"I  had  110  chicks  in  two  brooders.  I  feed 
regularly,  keep  everything  clean  and  give 
them  every  attention.  Wheat,  ground 
corn,  milk,  ground  bone  and  meat  and 
green  foods  are  supplied.  The  brooders 
are  kept  at  eighty  degrees.  I  have  lost 
nearly  one-half  of  them  from  diarrhoea.  Is 
it  caused  by  anything  that  I  feed  to  them  1" 

The  lady  tells  the  whole  story  when  she 
states  that  she  keeps  her  brooders  at  eighty 
degrees.  A  chick  is  hatched  out  at  103  de- 
grees, and  is  really  naked,  as  the  down  is 
no  protection.  It  is  then  placed  in  a 
brooder  twenty-three  degrees  lower  than 
the  hatching  point,  and  at  night  it  is  pos- 
sible that  the  warmth  is  only  seventy-five 
degrees.  When  a  chick  is  chilled  the  re- 
sult is  always  as  stated  above— cold  on  the 
bowels.  The  proper  mode  is  to  keep  the 
brooder  at  ninety-five  degrees,  and  have  the 
heat  regular.  Warmth  is  better  than  food 
in  winter.  It  is  useless  to  attempt  to 
raise  chicks  unless  they  are  kept  very 
warm  until  they  are  well  feathered.  The 
first  requisite  is  warmth.  If  the  heat  falls 
for  only  a  few  hours  it  will  prove  injur- 
ious. 


SNOW-STORMS  AND  POULTRY. 

In  the  wild  or  native  state,  the  hen  is  in 
a  country  where  snow  is  unknown,  and  the 
domestic  hen  still  inherits  some  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  original  stock. 

Very  cold  weather  is  severely  felt  by 
poultry.  The  combs  of  the  cocks  some- 
times become  frozen,  and  the  hens  will 
seek  shelter  in  order  to  guard  against  cold 
winds.  When  the  ground  is  covered  with 
snow,  the  hens  are  helpless  and  must  con- 
fine themselves  to  some  location  that  has 
escaped  the  covering  of  snow.  They  can- 
not seek  food  and  they  will  not  lay,  because 
they  are  struggling  to  prevent  freezing  to 
death.  W  hen  they  are  obliged  to  roost  out- 
side they  are  tortured  with  cold  and  the 
fear  of  their  natural  enemies  underneath. 
It  is  due  to  the  "survival  of  the  fittest" 
that  they  exist  at  all  during  some  seasons. 
When  snow-storms  occur,  a  space  should 
be  cleared  of  snow  for  the  hens,  and  they 
should  be  sheltered.  Plenty  of  food  should 
be  provided,  and  warm  water  given  three 
times  a  day.  They  should  be  given  cut 
straw  in  which  to  scratch,  and  '  their  com- 
fort attended  to.  If  they  are  warm  and  in 
good  condition,  they  will  lay  during  the 
coldest  days  of  winter. 


BRAN  AS  POULTRY  FOOD, 

One  advantage  possessed  by  bran  is  thai 
it  contains  a  fair  proportion  of  the  phos- 
phates, and  for  that  reason  may  be  used 
with  the  ration  In  order  to  render  it  more 
complete.  We  do  not  approve  of  feeding 
it  in  the  soft  condition  if  it  can  be  used^by 
sprinkling  it  on  cut  clover  that  has  been 
scalded,  though  a  mess  of  scalded  bran  and 
ground  oats,  farly  in  the  morning  of  a  cold 
winter  day,  is  very  invigorating  and  nour- 
ishing. Even  when  the  food  is  not  varied 
some  advantage  may  be  derived,  by  way  ol 
compensation  for  omission  of  certain  foods, 
by  the  use  of  bran  and  linseed-meal.  Two 
pounds  of  bran,  mixed  with  one  pound  ol 
linseed-meal  and  a  pound  of  ground  meat, 
fed  to  the  hens  once  a  day,  allowing  half  a 
pint  of  the  mixture  to  ten  hens,  will 
greatly  add  to  the  egg-producing  materials. 
As  a  food  for  chicks,  hran  should  always  b« 
scalded  and  allowed  to  stand  an  qqut  qj 
two  to  order  to  soltoa. 


THE  POULTRY  KEEPER. 


SWELLED  EYES  AND  DRAUGHTS. 

Hoarse  breathing,  running  at  the  nostrils, 
swelled  heads,  swelled  or  sore  eyes,  all 
show  signs  of  draugJUs  of  air.  We  ask  our 
readers  to  read  the  following  letter  by  Mr. 
Frank  Golden,  Scranton,  Pa.,  as  it  gives  the 
symptoms  due  to  exposing  birds  to 
draughts.  He  says: 

I  wrote  you  shortly  ago  about  some  of 
my  fowls  gasping  and  scratching  their 
heads  often.  Also  about  some  that  had 
sore  eyes.  I  received  your  answer 
promptly.  Shortly  after  writing  we 
noticed  different  symptoms  and  we  made  a 
study  of  it.  I  think  I  now  have  all  the 
symptoms  I  am  likely  to  get.  I  will  fjive 
them  to  you  as  near  as  I  can.  The  hrst 
thing  one  notices  in  the  hennery  on  going 
in  at  night  is  a  kiud  of  a  short,  quick  sneeze 
aud  if  you  look  at  that  one  close  you  will 
see  a  sign  of  water  out  of  the  nose  and 
sometimes  a  little  blubber.  They  have  a 
tendency  to  do  a  great  deal  of  scratching 
around  the  eyes,  although  the  eyes  look  all 
right.  We  only  have  two  now  with  sore 
eyes,  "one  eye  on  each,"  which  we  keep 
from  the  rest.  The  whole  trouble  now 
seems  to  be  the  sneeze  and  the  water  out  of 
the  nose.  All  this  year's  chickens  had  it 
first ;  that  is,  those  that  had  it  were  raised 
this  year.  The  fowls  did  not  get  it,  as  we 
had  them  in  a  different  place.  Lately 
we  put  a  fowl  with  young  chicks 
in  the  coop  with  those  affected  and 
and  she  seems  to  have  it.  They  cat  good 
and  don't  seem  to  show  much  symptom  in 
the  day  time  except  the  scratching  arouud 
the  head  near  the  eyes.  I  think  they  reduce 
iu  weight  from  it.  We  have  been  keeping 
them  in  a  draughty  place  up  to  recently, 
but  now  we  keep  them  in  a  close  house. 
One  that  has  i;  I  noticed  draws  hard  at 
night,  like  a  person  with  bis  nose  stopped 
ud.  I  am  trying  Mr.  C.  N.  Gardner's  cure, 
of  East  Oakland,  Cal.,  along  with  the  one 
you  sent  last,  namely,  one  part  spirits  tur- 
pentine and  ten  parts  swee'  oil.  I  fixed 
up  my  hennery,  stopped  all  cracks  and 
keep  them  in  there  now.  I  would  be  very 
much  obliged  to  you  if  you  would  let  me 
know  some  particulars  about  it,  namely,  if 
it  is  roup  or  common  colds,  and  if  they  are 
likely  to  get  out  of  it  with  proper  treat- 
ment. We  have  a  cock  (last  year's)  and 
his  comb  turns  black  at  times.  Would  you 
advise  killing  him  before  anything  worse 
turns  up,  or  is  there  a  remedy  for  it  ?  He 
has  a  great  appetite. 

Notice  that  only  birds  in  a  certain  coop 
were  affected.  They  begin  to  sneeze,  show" 
ing  a  cold  in  the  head  of  each,  and  then  the 
eyes  were  sore,  they  endeavoring  to  allevi" 
ate  the  itching  and  pain  by  scratching  the 
eyes. 

Whenever  the  eyes  begin  to  be  sore  from 
draughts  it  starts  in  one  eye  only — the  one 
next  to  the  draught.  Then  the  bird  turns 
around  to  avoid  pain  and  the  other  eye  be- 
comes inflamed.  The  bird  whose  comb 
turns  black  is  also  affected. 

It  all  comes  from  an  overhead  draught. 
It  may  be  from  a  ventilator,  from  a  crack, 
a  knot  hole,  or  some  unknown  source. 

It  will  finally  result  in  roup  unless 
cured,  and  it  already  seems  to  have  con- 
taminated one  house. 

The  best  remedy  in  such  cases  is  to  close 
the  ventilator  or  source  of  draught.  Mix 
one  part  spirits  of  turpentine,  one  part 
kerosene,  and  ten  parts  sweet  oil.  Inject 
two  drops  of  the  mixture,  once  a  day,  in 
each  nostril,  and  five  drops  down  the 
throat,  annointing  the  comb,  face,  eyes  and 
wattles  with  it.  Scatter  air-slacked  lime 
freely  over  the  floor  and  yards  twice  a 
week.  Use  it  liberally,  and  cover  the  floor 
with  leaves  or  cut  straw.  If  necessary  re- 
move the  roosts  and  compel  the  birds  to 
sleep  in  the  leaves. 


CHICKS  DIE  UNEXPECTEDLY. 

A  subscriber  at  Napoleon,  Ohio,  has 
hatched  l.OUO  chicks,  and  with  great  success* 
until  his  two  last  hatches,  which  were  not 
thrifty.  He  gives  his  experience  as  fol- 
lows: 

When  my  little  chicks  are  first  hatched 
they  begin  to  die,  and  1  loose  from  ten  to 
twenty  a  day  for  about  two  weeks.  After 
they  get  that  age  I  have  no  trouble  at  all.  I 
hatch  with  an  incubator.and  have  a  brooder 
house  heated  with  a  hot  water  heater.  The 
pipes  run  through  the  top  of  the  brooder 
and  the  temperature  is  from  95 degrees  to  a. 
100  degrees.  The  yards  are  5x10,  and  I  have 
160  to  a  pen.  1  feed  them  on  rolled  oats 
and  a  cake  made  from  crushed  corn  and 
oats,  bread  and  milk,  and  a  little  green 
food.  Have  looked  so  much  for  iice  that  I 
have  become  discouraged.  I  even  used  a 
microscope  and  found  none.  The  pens  are 
kept  clean  and  no  sour  food  is  left  for  them, 
so  1  am  puzzled  as  to  what  it  is.  Have 
hatched  nearly  a  thousand  chicks,  but  the 
last  two  hatches  are  the  only  ones  I  have 
had  any  trouble  with. 

In  the  above  the  food  seems  to  be  correct,, 
and  no  reason  seems  to  exist  for  the  loss. 
It  looks  as  though  the  heat  was  not  suffi- 
cient at  night,  as  he  may  not  have  the  right 


temperature,  and  such  is  the  case  if  he 
found  them  dead  in  the  morning,  as  lack  of 
heat  causes  them  to  crowd.  It  is  also  pos- 
sible that  as  the  eggs  were  set  late  in  the 
season  they  may  have  been  from  pullets  or 
moulting  hens,  the  weaker  chicks  dying. 
We  advise  our  readers  to  use  on  ly  eggs 
from  hens,  and  never  from  pullets.  In  the 
above  we  fear  there  was  a  lack  of  heat  also. 
It  is  difficult  to  place  a  thermometer  in  the 
right  place  to  get  the  temperature.  Chicks 
will  crowd  at  night  if  not  warm  enough. 


USING  AN  INCUBATOR. 

Which  is  the  better,  the  hen  or  the  incu- 
bator, for  hatching  ?  Such  is  the  usual  in- 
quiry. It  may  be  stated  in  reply  that  they 
do  not  conflict  in  any  respect,  and  are  in  no 
manner  connected.  The  incubator  can  be 
made  to  do  service  at  any  time,  while  the 
hen  will  not  hatch  a  brood  until  she  is  so 
inclined.  Then,  again,  hens  do  not  all  be- 
come broody  at  once,  hence  the  chicks  are 
of  all  ages  and  sizes  until  they  reach  the 
market,  and  as  the  hens  may  not  begin  to 
incubate  before  spring,  no  chicks  may  be 
hatched  for  the  early  market  at  all.  With 
the  incubator  the  case  is  different.  It  can 
be  operated  when  no  other  work  is  press- 
ing, and  the  chicks  will  bring  higher  prices 
because  they  can  be  hatched  to  reach  the 
market  when  the  demand  is  greatest.  Pro- 
cure the  small-size  incubator,  experiment 
and  learn  before  beginning  for  the  season. 
Beginners  should  invest  but  little  the  first 
year.  One  must  learn  to  manage  the  chicks 
after  they  are  hatched,  and  there  is  much  to 
learn  that  can  only  be  gained  by  practice 
and  experience. 


WYANDOTTES  AND  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 

It  has  been  asked  of  us  if  the  Wyandotte 
and  Plymouth  Rock  cross  is  not  one  of  the 
best  for  market.  It  may  be  replied  that 
there  is  no  better  cross  for  such  a  purpose, 
but  the  difficulty  is  that  while  one  is  so- 
licitous in  regard  to  securin?  choice  mar- 
ket fowls  by  crossing,  they  are  not  willing 
to  work  for  market  stock  alone,  but  want 
the  hens  to  be  good  layers  also.  That  is 
where  all  attempts  at  crossing  fail.  Only 
one  object  is  in  view  at  first,  but  in  the  end 
a  "general  purpose''  breed  is  desired. 
Neither  the  Wyandotte  nor  the  Plymouth 
Rock  hen  will  equal  the  Leghorn  for  lay- 
ing eggs,  but  both  of  the  breeds  aresuperior 
to  the  Leghorn  for  market,  not  on  account 
of  quality,  as  many  suppose,  as  the  Leg- 
horn has  more  meat  on  the  breast  than 
either  of  them,  but  because  the  Leghorn 
has  too  much  comb  and  feathers  more  rap- 
idly, being  much  more  difficult  to  raise  in 
winter,  and  hardiness  in  winter  is  tue  key- 
stone to  success.  If  market  fowls  and  fine 
broilers  are  the  object,  the  cross  mentioned 
cannot  be  excelled,  and  the  result  will  be 
good  prices  and  satisfactory. 


Who  Wants  Cut  ('lover  T 

Who  wants  cut  clover?  The  difficulty  In  selling 
cut  clover  Is  that  of  baling  it,  and  there  are  many 
who  would  use  it  if  the  clover  could  be  sent  in  a  con- 
dition ready  for  use.  We  will  state  that  Harvey 
Seed  Co.,  15  Ellicott  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  are  mak- 
ing a  specialty  of  selling  clover  ready  cut  for  use. 
We  received  100  pounds,  sent  in  canvas  bags.  Intended 
for  us  to  test,  and  we  found  It  excellent.  By  simply 
pouring  a  little  boiling  water  over  some  of  it  a  fine 
mess  was  ready,  which  the  hens  relished.  Their  price 
is  fj.00  per  100  lbs  ,  tree  ou  board  cars  at  their  station. 


SHIP  YOUR 

POULTRY  &  EGGS 

TO 

SPRAGUE  COMMISSION  CO. 
CHICAGO. 

Reference,  P.  H.  JACOBS. 


Address  The  Santa  Ana  Incubator  Co.,  Santa  Ana, 
Cal. ,  for  their  new  catalogue  free.  Cor.  solicited 


Oarred  P.  Rocks,  P.  Ducks  and  B.  Turkeys.  Fine 
D  quality.  Prices  low.  C.&  A  .Mills,  M  t  Palatine.  111. 


P.  Rocks,  Brown  Legs.  Old  and  young  stock 
•  for  sale.   Grigg,  S  Ex.  Agt.,Mt.  Juliet,  Tenn. 


B 


B 


k. Minorca,  Pullets  and  C'kls  from  11.50  to  ?3  from 
show  birds.  Eggs  in  sea.  Robt.  Mairet,  Akron,  O. 


tut  Clover  Hay  for  Poultry  putup  in  Burlap  sacks. 
/  HARVEY  SEED  CO.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


c 


ut  clover  In  sacks.    Best  thing  to  make  hens  lay. 
J.  d.  tillltl.N.  Tioc*  Centre.  N  .  Y. 


Choices.  C.  Leg.,  S.  S.  Hamb,  Lt.  Bra.,  11.50  to 
«2.  11.  C.  Ill  M,  Deluvnn,  III. 


Ok'lsSl  25  each, Ind. Games,  i.t.  Brans.,  Hk. Langs. 
S.  C.  B.  Legs.    G.  W.  Wayland.  Rochelle,  Va. 


D 


R.  JOHN  W.  KINO,  Kent,  conn,  breeds  Aie 
best  W.  Leghorns,  L.Brabmas  and  VY.  P. Rocks. 


DARK  BRAHMAS. 


THOtt.  r^RRINE, 
Cnmp  If agerman,  O. 


E 


ureka  incubator,  nearly  new,  fir»  egg  size,  for  only 
>  J  on.  WILSON,  KohiiiodI.  >  J. 


r  sale.  2  Hammonton  Incu's.,  300  capacity  each. 
E.  L.  Wenrlck,  435  Market  St.,  Uarrlsburg,  Pa. 


F°. 


rSale.-S.  C  Br.  Legs.,  B.  Plymouth  Rks.  and 
B.  Turkeys.    Ad.  F.  A. Hemann, Effingham,  1U. 


Golden  Seabrlght  Bantam  Cockerels,  »l.  These  are 
choice  stock.        L.  Williams,  Athens,  Wis. 


»rlie  winning  Gol.  Wyan.  c'k'ls  at »  sacrifice  for 
want  of  room  OVU  P.  Baoeius.  Media,  Pa. 


[ndian  Games,  S.  C.  B.  Leghorns,  B.  Astrachans. 
Eggs  in  sea.  Cir.  W.  A. Williams,  Rome  City,  Ind. 


r  B.Wilson,  Scott,  Ohio,  breeder  of  pure  L.  B. 
•  stock  for  sale.   Satisfaction  guaranteed. 


Purebred  S.  C.  R.  Leghorn  Cockerels,  each. 
WILSON  TUBBY,  Stillwater,  Si.  V. 


Prize  Winnine  L.  B.,  B.  P.  R.  and  S.  C.  W. 
L.  Stamp.    Wm.H.Vau  Doreu,  Buckingham,  111. 

B.  Turkeys  from  18  to  24  lb.  hens,  40  lb.  torn 
JOS.  W.  FLEMING,  Buckingham,  111 


200 


8 


C.  WHITE  LKUIIOKXS.  Stock  of  Knapp's 
•  strain.    E.  A.  JoSLYN,  Hammonton,  N.J. 


s 


tock  for  sale,  B.  P.  Rocks,  P.  Coch.,Lt.Brahmas, 
I.  Games, Toul.  O'se.  James  Leonard, Canton, O. 


hlte  and  Black  Minorca  Cockerels.  |1  each. 
Good  stock.  S.  A.  SHAW,  Wluturop,  N.  Y. 


TT  A.  WATTLES,  Isnyneville,  Kan.  Fln- 
11.  est  Sll.  W.varm.  and  It.  1*.  Koeks  In 
the  Went.   Egg*  82.O0  per  13. 


White  Holland  Turkeys  are  stronger  and  more 
hardy  when  little  and  easier  to  raise  than  other 
kinds.   Cir.  free.  Stanley  Williams,  Kennedy,  N.  Y. 

Imported  llonilani,  Barred  and  White  Ply- 
Rocks,  Lt.  hrahmas. 
O.  E.  4  II  A  1.1  A  N  I ',  Hammonton.  N.  J. 

EGOS    FROM    FIRST-CLASS  FOWLS. 
I  have  tine  blrdsand  prize  Turkeys  to  breed  from 
the  coming  year.  J.  It.  Itrabaiun,  Delaven,  Wis. 

Kose  Comb  Brown  Leghorns  a  specialty, also  B.  P. 
Rocks.  Choice  breeding  stock  for  sale,  circular 
free.      J.  L.  RANDOLPH,  Rarllelt,  Ohio. 


25  cents  by  mall  from  the 
Pharmacy.     Address  Itoerieke  A 
Tafel.  1011  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


SP0NGIA,F?r  Roup- 


35c  for  a  Poultry  Bookon  Caponizing  free.  Send  for  Cat. 
II  ADi/CD  of  Poultry  Specialties.  Capon  sets  $3  up 
MMnlVCn  W.H.WlGMORB,i07S.8thSt.,Fhila.,Pa. 


JH.  TERENS  A    SON,  Mishicot,  Wis. 
•  Breeders  of  thoroughbred  land  and  water  fowls. 
Eggs  in  seasoD .  German  aud  lop  ear  rabbits. 


PIT     OAIHES    ONLY     ASSELS,  JAPS. 
HITRY.  StIKRVS  AND  DOJ1M.  Stamp. 
IDE  ROSSITEK,  Uirard.  Pa. 


e*f\f\  fine  large  Clilcksof  all  varieties  at  half-price. 
OvJvJ  KgRsf-i.uO  for  IS.  Send  2  ct.  stamps  for  20 
page  Catalogue.  Joe.  A.  Dienst,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

PONGIA  TABLETS  (compound),  the  reliable 
Roup  Cure    By  mail.  35c-  per  box,3  boxes,$1.00. 
W.  W.  IIOGLE,  EranUon,  111. 


s 


Clrcu. 


QD»  XTTGTT  a  specialty  30  years.  CI 
|3r  A  IX  loll  lar  and  mv  photo  free. 
J.  BENNETT,  Sunmau,  Ripley  Co.,  Ind. 


BUFF  LEGS.,  P.  R'ks,  I.  O'ms,  Blk  Mln's,  P. 
Ducks.  Old  and  young  birds  for  sale  cheap  this 
month. Cir.  free.  Lewis  C.Beatty,  VVashlng'n,  N.J. 


A grand  lot  of  youngsters  bred  from  my  prl2 
lugs    Ind.  Games  B.  Ply.  Rocks,    u  in 


Fine  Black  and  White  Mln  .Barred  and  White  Ply. 
Rocks,  Buff  Legs,  Houdans,  I.  Games,  etc.,  f Of 
sale  cheap.    L.  E.  Crumbling,  Hall.  York  Co.,  Pa. 

For  sale. — Rose  C.  Br.  Leghorn  Cockerels,  Bl. Leg. 
Cockerels,  one  pen  Indian  Games  and  Ferrets, 
J.  II.  HELMS,  Cent  re  vllle,  Ind. 

A few  very  fine  R.  C.  B.  Leghorns,  W.  ft  B.  P. 
Rock  cockerels, also  White  Wyandotte  Cockerel! 
and  Pullets.    Hislev  Homestead  Poultry  Yams. 

A.  RISLEY  illCLLER,  Trillion,  N.  Y. 

lze  mat- 
ilte  and 

G.  Wyan.  and  S.C.  Brown  Legs.  A  few  yearling  birds 
left.  Cut.    E.  E.  HUDSON,  Kennedyville,  Md. 

Black  Minorca  Cockerels  aud  Pullets  for  sale,  from 
f  1  to  $2  each.  Eggs  In  season;  also  breeder  of 
Dorset  Horn  Sheep.  Will  exchange  a  few  Minorca! 
for  Buff  Legs.   E.  O.  DENTON,  Somerset,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  S.  C.  Mover.  Lansdale,  Pa.,  breeds  L.  Brah- 
mas.  B.andVV.  P.  Rocks,  W.  and  S.  Wyan- 
dottes.   Choice  stock  for  sale;  also  4  L.  Brahma 

Cocks,  at  $2.50  each. 

rprueGrlt  Poultry  Yards,  Smith  Bros.,  Meres,  O. 

L  Pit  Gaines  a  specialty.  Irish  Black  Reds,  Ken- 
tucky Domlniques,  Red  Piles,  Irish  ami  : Mexican 
Grays.  Also  silver  Laced  Wyandottes  and  Silver 
Spaudled  llamburgs.   Eggslu  season. 


BUFF  LEGHORNS. 


A  lot  of  birds  for  sale  at 
low  prices  If  taken  as 
once.  Remember  this,  you  never  saw  a  fowl  lay  10 
many  eggs  as  do  the  Buff  Leghorns.  Send  2c.  stamp 
for  Catalogue  to  AUGUSTUS  D.  ARNOLD, 
DHUburg,  Pa. 


No*  nil  Inenbalor.  It 
you  wish  an  Incubator 
that  has  hatched  its  chlcksoul 
of  105  untested  eggs,  address 
<-«  o.  W.  Murphy  A  l  o„ 
Guiincy,  111.  we  mauufac- 
li>Br«>4us.u>^'.iui.il  lure  either  single  or  double 
tray,  send  2c.  lor  Utialoguo.   Circulars  free. 

"  HOME  AND  COUNTRY  MAGAZINE," 

Edited  by  Corporal  James  Tanner.  America's  lead- 
ing Illu  trated  Magazine,  published  at  53  East  10th 
Street,  New  York  City,  New  York.  Subscription 
price  reduced  from  $2.50  to  91. SO  per  annum.  Sub- 
scriptions received  at  office  of  '  The  Poultry  Keeper." 
By  special  arrangement  we  offer  both  '  The  Poultry 
Keeper"  and  "Home  ft  Country  Magazine"  for|l.60. 

ALLEGHENY  CIH  FERTILIZER  WORKS. 

Dr.  Edw.  L.  Czarniecki  &  Son's 
STAR  BRAND  POULTRY  FOOD 

AND 

PURE  GRANULATED  BONE, 

For  Poultry. 

Invaluable  for  nil  Kinds  of  Fowl.  It  is  100  per  cent, 
cheaper  than  any  other  Poultry  Food  now  on  ths 
market.  Give  it  a  trial.  Send  for  Price  List,  etc. 
Address,  No.  43  First  St.,  Allegheny,  Penas, 


BONE&SHELL 


RAW  BONE  has  been  proren  by  anal  Til*  to  contain  IVIRT 
PART  OF  AN  M.<.    «  bit* ,  folk  and  Shell.     The  lime  In  oyster 
•bells  furnish  abell  materaL    The  granulated  size  la  for  adult  fowls;  the 
ileal  Is  for  the  chleks  and  mixing;  with  soft  food.    For  circular  explaining 
I  benefit  and  how  to  feed  it,  aud  prices  on  lots  of  100  pounds  or  more  da- 

rof«^     (■"■fc^^i  I  |    mWm  liTered,  freipht  paid  at  your  railroad  station,  addreasa, 

F    POULTRY,  FITCH  FERTILIZER  WORKS,       BAY  CITY,  MICH. 


Fifty  Dollars  Given  Away. 

The  publishers  of  the  Poultry  Keeper  will  give  to  the  person  send- 
ing the  largest  number  of  yearly  subscribers  to  the  Poultry  Keeper,  at 
the  regular  price  of  fifty  cents  per  year,  previous  to  the  30th  day  of 
June,  1895,  Twenty-five  Dollars;  and  to  the  person  sending  the  second 
largest  list,  as  above,  Fifteen  Dollars,  and  to  the  person  sending  the  third 
largest  list,  as  above,  Ten  Dollars.  This  will  be  in  addition  to,  and 
entirely 

Separate  from  the  Regular  Premiums 

given  for  securing  subscribers,  and  the  subscribers  may  be  new  or  old. 
In  addition  to  this  every  yearly  subscriber  received  (new  or  old),  at  the 
regular  price  of  Fifty  Cents  per  annum,  will  be  entitled  to  any  one  of 
the  following  books,  the  regular  price  of  which  is  twenty-five  cents  each: 
Poultry  for  Profit,  Incubators  and  Brooders,  Management  of  Young- 
Chicks,  Poultry  Keeper  Special  of  1887  on  Diseases  of  Poultry,  Poultry 
Keeper  Special  No.  2,  or  an  entirely  new  book,  Poultry  Keeper  Quar- 
terly No.  1,  to  be  issued  about  Jan.  1st,  1895,  and  fully  described  in  the 
Poultry  Keeper  for  December.  Every  poultry  raiser  should  have  the 
latter  book,  which  will  itself  be  worth  more  than  the  money  paid. 

Any  persons  sending  in  names  to  compete  for  these  cash  prizes  must 
so  state  each  time  they  send  a  name  or  names  so  that  proper  credit 
may  be  given  them.  Don't  be  afraid  to  try,  as  a  very  small  number  of 
names  frequently  secures  the  large  prizes  in  a  competition  of  this  kind. 

gg^-AU  not  acquainted  with  the  Poultry  Keeper  should  send  for  a 
free  sample  copy.  Address, 

POULTRY  KEEPER  CO., 

PABKESBTJBG,  ZKEEEnSTA. 
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MANN'S  BONE  CUTTER 
13 


GREEN  BONE 


CUT 

TONS  OF  GREEN  BONE 

Will  make  hens  lay  double  the  number  of  eggs. 
Will  make  eggs  more  fertile  ;jnd  chicks  more  vigorous. 
Will  stop  egg  eating  and  feather  picking. 

Will  make  little  chicks  and  BROILERS  grow  faster  and  larger. 


(2)  months,  with  No.  16. 

(3)  months,  with  No.  14. 


The  ONLY  Bone  Cutter  that  Received  the  HIGHEST  AWARD  at  the  WORLD'S  FAIR 

Was  determined  by  the  report  of  Robert  Mitchell,  Sole  Judge.  He  decides  on  a  MANN'S  Bone  Cut  er  fo  his  own  use.  Send  for  a  copy  of  his 
statement,    lia  MEDALS  AND  FIRST  PREMIUMS  RECEIVED  112. 

There  Is  not  another  Bone  Cutter  in  the  world  that  can  show  such  a  record.  They  cut  finer,  faster  and  better  than  any  machine  on  the  mar- 
ket. We  can  surely  suit  you,  and  we  give  you  the  most  for  your  money.  We  make  (7)  different  styles.  Price,  Slu.oo  and  nnwards. 
Send  for  Testimonials.   Illustrated  catalogue  free  if  you  mention  this  paper. 

F.  W.  MANN  COMPANY,  MILFORD,  MASS. 


MONEY  SAVED! 


#^Order  your  periodicals  of  us, 
And  save  money.  Look  at  this  list, 
and  see  that  you  get  In  many  Instan- 
ces two  papers  for  less  than  the  price 
•f one. 


Amateur  Sportsman,  N.  T  

American  Agriculturist,  

"       Bee  Journal,  Chicago  

••        Farmer,  Springfield  

•'  Gardening  

*•        Poultry  Advocate  

.     ••       Stock-Keeper   • 

Art  Amateur  

Arthur's  Home  Magazine  

Baby  land  

Breeders'  Gazette  

Century  • 

Chicago  Weekly  Inter-Ocean  

Christian  Herald   

City  and  Country  

Cosmopolitan   

Cultivator  and  Country  Gentleman.. 

Demorest's  Monthly  Magazine  

Detroit  Free  Press   

Dog  Fancier  

Fanciers'  Monthly  

Fanciers'  Review  

Farm  and  Fireside   

Farm  and  Home   

Farm  Journal  

Farm  Poultry  

Farmer's  Review   

Frank  Leslie's  111.  Newspaper  

"  Popular  Monthly  

Same  Breeder  

earns  Fanciers'  Journal  

Game  Fowl  Monthly  

Oefluegel  Zuchter   

Godey's  Magazine   

Golden  Days  

Harper's  Bazaar  

''  Monthly  

*'  Weekly   

"       Young  People  

Home  Queen  

Horseman,  Chicago  

Household   

Housekeeper,  (Minn)  

Llpulncott's  Magazine  

Ladies'  Home  Journal  

Michigan  Poultry  Breeder   

National  Stockman  and  Farmer  

New  England  Fancier  

New  York  Tribune,  weekly  

"      World,  weekly  

Our  Little  Ones   

Peterson's  Ladles'  Magazine  

Philadelphia  Weekly  Press   

Philadelphia  Weekly  Times   

Phrenological  Journal   

Poultry  Chum   

Poultry  Journal, (A merican)  

Poultry  Journal,  (Ohio)  ■  

Poultry  Herald  

Poultry  Monthly  

Poultry  Topics  

Poultry  World   

Poultry  Yard,  (American)  

Practical  Dairyman  

Practical  Farmer,  Philadelphia  

Practical  Poultry  man  

Prairie  Farmer  

Presbyterian  Journal  

Scientific  Americau   .   

Southern  Fancier  

The  Fancier  (Pigeon)  

Toledo  Blade  

Vlck's  Monthly  Magazine   

Western  Poultry  Breeder  

Western  Poultry  Jourual  

Wide  Awake  

Youth's  Companion,  new  subs  only). 
Youth's  Companion,  (renewals)  
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Incubators.— Monarchs,  Challenge,  Prairie  State, 
Thermostatics.  Monitors,  Hammonton.  Heater,, 
Bone  Mills.  Bargains  in  second  hand.  Stamp  fo-i 
catalogue.  W.  J.  SWIFT,  Waquoit,  Mass. 

Big  Bargains.— For  want  of  room  vre  will  sell  at  a 
sacrifice,  300  Plymouth  Rocks;  also  for  sale,  100 
extra  beavv  weight  Bronze  Turkey?. 

J.  F.  RARREE,  Mill<  rabarg,  Hy. 

LIGHT  RRAIIMAS,  EXCLUSIVELY. 

(Felch  and  Williams  ttrain.) 
Eggs  (2.0  1  for  13,  |3.50  for  26.    Stock  for  sale. 
D.  M  POKING,  Van  Wert,  Ohio. 

Northnp'a  Black  Mlnoi  ra.  Catalogue  free, 
contains  more  reading  ti  an  P.  Keeper  barring 
ads.,  also  describes  Rose-comh  Black  Minorcas  and 
origin.   GEO.  H.  NORTHUP,  Kaceville,  N.  Y. 

Tbe  Perfected  Incubator.— 200  eggs,  $25.00. 
Iustallmentsorrented.  The  Perfected  Regulator 
for  any  Incubator.  2  cent  stamp  for  circular. 

II.  D.  MOULTON,  Taunton,  Mas* 

Fine  Carrier  Pigeons,  ?2.00  per  pair;  Fantall  Pig- 
eons, $100  per  pair;  Blower  Pigeons,  11.00  per 
pair.  HENRY  W.  MULL,  care  Schmulbach 
Brg.  Co.,  Wheeling.  W.  Va. 

HA.  Bradshaw,  Ellzavllle,  lnd.  Breeder  ot 
•  W.  Wyn.  and  W.  Lang,  fowls.  Has  for  sale 
400  fine  Breeding  and  Exhibition  fowls  and  chicks, 
lend  for  circular  giving  matlngs  and  prizes  won. 


E.  R.  GIBBS,  Breeder  and  Dealer 
in  Ferrets,  Guinea  Pigs.  Lop-eared 
and  Common  Rabbits.  Send  2-cent 
stamp  for  circular.   Norwalk,  Ohio. 


each  for  yearling 
^P_L»OvJ  yearling  cocks. 


hens.  $2.00  each  for 
Barred  Plymouth  Rock 
trem    our    prize   stock.     CHARLES  RIVER 
POULTRY  YARDS,  Newton  Lower  Falls,  Mass. 


8P    D     I  rPUDDMC  Best  combs  and  Inbes, 
.  \i.  D.    I.  L.U  nun  HO.  richest  colored  birds 
in  America.  Prize  winning  youngsters  now  ready. 

R.  A.  FOX,  Moorca,  Pa. 


White  an«  Black  Mlnorcaa,  Barred  Ply- 
mouth Rocks  and  White  Wyaudottes.  Stock 
at  aU  tiOtes.   Eggs  in  season. 

W£t.  f.  SCRAMBLE,  Erie,  Ps>. 


100, 


{ L.  Brans.  In  one  lot  for  $100  If  taken  soon  and 
coops  furnished. A. N.Doane.Gamesville.N.Y. 


ST.  BERNARD  PUPS. -JffVK 

pups  for  sale  cheap.  Pedigreed  slock.  Sir  Bedivereand 
Plfdlimmon  strains.  P.H  Jacobs, Hammonton. N.J. 

Hammonton  Inc'bators 
j*  PRESSEY'S  Bf  OODERSTest116 

I  Cat.  free.    Hammoutou  (N .  J. )  Incu.  Co 


BLACK  MINORCAS. 

Every  first  prize  at  \v  averly,  Soinerville  and  Tren- 
ton fairs  '94.   Circular  free. 

J.  W.  METTLER,  East  Millstone,  N.  J. 


White  Fowls  Exclusively. 

White  Polish,  White  Cochins,  W.  P.  Rocks  and  S.C. 
W.  Legs.   Cir.  free.  Geo.  A.  Fri.drichs,  Erie,  Pa. 

DIRT  CHEAP.— Black  Minorcas,  White  Min- 
orcas, Buff  Leghorns,  Buff  Ply.  Rock  Cockerels, 
lnd.  Games  and  Lt.  Brahinas.  M.  F.  STELL- 
WAGEN,  St.  Ignace,  Mich. 

Golden  Wyandottes  a  specialty.  Early  hatched 
chicks  from  pi  ize  winners  for  fale.  Kentucky 
Dominiques.  Dead  game,  fast  and  furious  fighters. 
Cocks  and  stags  for  sale.    Prices  reasonable. 

JT.  C.  M  EACH  AM,  Elmore,  Ohio. 

BUFF  K^rAoch..  FOWLS,  EGGS. 

Clean  sweep  in  prizes  at  World's  Fair  on  Rocks. 
Also  birds  from  my  yards  won  at  the  N.  Y.  Show. 

J .  D.  WILSON,  Worcester.  N.  Y. 

Dr.  Wiant  and  Berlnger,  Marion,  O.,  have  the 
finest  lot  of  Buff  Leghorn  chicks,  sired  oy  Joker 
and  Bro.  Jonathan,  they  ever  raised,  and  for  sale  at 
fair  prices.  SPONGIA,  the  great  roup  cure,  put  up 
in  25  and  50c.  packages. 

Eggs  for  hatching,  Jl  for  13.  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 
and  W. Wyandottes,  Knapp  strain.  These  ineeds 
crossed  for  broilers,  $4  per  100.  Early  pullets  and 
cockerels  for  sale  cheap.   Send  for  circular. 

R.  H.  NOXON,  Elm  St.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

t  OK  POULTRY. 

Send  Stamp  for  Sample. 
Illustrated  catalogue  free 
Also  Breeder  of  Fancy  Poultry.  Address 
D.  LINCOLN  ORR.ORR'S  MILLS,  N.Y. 


LIGHT  BEAHMAS. 

Winners  at  Bloomington,  111.,  1892,  Indianapolis, 
lnd,  18!J3andat  World's  Fair.  Some  grand  cock- 
erels for  sale,  also  pullets.  17  years  a  breeder  of 
Lights.  Eggs  $3  per  13,  #  per  26. 

ALFRED  DOYLE,  Morgan  Park.  111. 


Send   5  cents  100-PAGE 
Or  stamps  BOOK 
For 

OF  INCUBATORS  and  BROODERS  To 

J.  L.C  AM  PR  ELL,  West  Elizabeth. Pa.  This 
ad  is  good  for  $5.00  part  pay  for  an  Eureka  lucuhato: 


EUREKA 


BOUND  VOLUMES  ,1:.,'  8  neatly  bound  with 

complete  Index,  for  II  00 each,  postpaid.  We  have  Vols. 
2,3,4  and  5  combined,  with  complete  index,  in  one  vol- 
ume, for  *2. 90,  postpaid.  They  make  handsome  and 
valuable  books. 
Address  Poultry  Keeper  Co.,  Parkesburg,  Pa 

lOdlGENTS  WANTED  ON  SALARY. 

We  want  100  good  reliable  agents  at  once  on  salary. 
We  pay  J40  to  S100  per  month.  Write  to-day  for  par- 
ticulars. Address, 

F.  R.  MILLS  .*  CO., 
Box  500,  Rose  Hill,  N.  Y. 


THE  HYDRO  SAFETY  LAMP 
for  all  Incubators  and  Brooders. 
Thermostatic  Bars,  Regulators,  and  Brass 
Tanks  and  Boilers,  for  home  made  incu- 
bators. Best  Thermometers  $l.C'ata.  free. 
Address  L.  R.  Oakes,  Bloomington,  lnd. 
J.  P.Lucas,  Western  Agent, Topeka,  Kan. 


MAPLE  FARM  DUCK  YARDS. 

The  Largest  Duck  Farm  in  America 

Our  Imperial  Pekln  Ducks  have  won  First  Prem. 
In  every  New  England  State  and  nearly  every  State 
in  the  Union.  We  are  prepared  to  furnish  eggs  in 
season.    First-class  birds  at  reasonablo  prices. 

JAMES  RANKIN,  South  Easton,  Mass. 

HAWKINS 

breeds  America's  best  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS, 
Barred  and  White.  WYANDOTTES, 
Silver  and  White.  More  prizes  awarded  this 
strain  than  all  others  combined.  Selected  Breeding 
Birds  that  will  produce  winners.  Finely  Illustrated 
catalogue  of  America's  greatest  poultry  farm,  free. 
Lock  Box  4.   A.  C.  HAWKINS,  Lancaster,  Mass. 


A  ELWYN  STRODE,  West  Chester,  Pa., 
breeder  and  shipper  of  Hampshiredown 
Sheep,  Poland  China  Pigs,  American  Fox 
Hounds,  English  Beagle  Hounds,  Barred 
Plymouth  Bocks,  Light  Brahmas,  Brown 
Leghorns,  Pekin  Ducks,  Rouen  Ducks, 
Mammouth  Bronze  Turkeys.  Eggs  in  season 


ONLY  $1.60!  CEQUALED! 

FARM  POULTRY  (Semi-Monthly) .  ..81.00 

POULTRY  KEEPER  (Monthly)   50cts 

FARM  and  FIRESIDE  (Semi-Monthly)  30  " 
Total   *2.00 

All  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  by  us  of  cash  or  stamps, 
91.60.   Sample  papers  free.  Address 

FARM  POULTRY, 

Bt>*  V,  P.    RONTON,  MA9».  [ 


THE  FAMOUS  WHITEWASH- 
ERand  INSECT  EXTEHMIN- 
ATOR,  a  machine  for  whitewash- 
ing henhouses,  etc.  With  the 
machine  and  recipes  for  special 
solutions  you  can  exterminate  lice, 
roup,  cholera,  etc.  Send  stamp  for 
cir.  F.  Schwarz,  M'f'g.,  Fairfield, 
Conn . 


SHOEMAKER'S  POULTRY  ALMANAC 

ContainsfiO  pages;  over 70  illustrations  in  colors. 
Sure  remedies  and  recipes  for  all  known 
diseases  in  poultry;  also  valuable  hints  on  poul- 
try raising.  Full  information  and  prices  on  all 
leading  varieties.  Finest  descriptive  Poultry 
Book  ever  issued,  Sent  postpaid  for  I5cts.to  any 
ail.lre^s  C.  C  SHOEMAKER,  Krreport,  111.  U.S.A. 


BOOM  THE  LEADERS! 


The  two  beat  poultry  papers  on  earth  are 

FARM  POULTRY(Seml-Monthly)  81.00 
and 

POULTRY  KEEPER   50  Cts. 

We  will  send  both,  for  one  year,  for  only  $1.25. 
I.  S.  JOHNSON  &.  CO., 

Boston,  Mass. 

BARTLETT'S 

O.    IPC.  FOOD 

IS  MADE  FKOM 

Meat  and  Bone, 

Cooked,  dried  and  ground  to  fine  sweet  meal.  It  Is 
giving  best  of  satisfaction.  Have  you  tried  it?  If  not, 
send  for  sample  hag.  price  one  dollar.  Also  send  for 
catalogue  of  lleef  Scraps  <  <  rnnulated  Bone,  Desiccated 
Fish, Oyster  Shells, and  ut  'iieen  Bones  and  Meat. 
Also  Mica  Crystal  Hock  ir  poultry.  Address, 

C.  A.  liAliTLU.,  Worcester,  Man. 


^Lands 
Oranges 
jResorts 
[/westments 
^Jjevelopments 
I  ^Attractions 

Address, 

G.  D.  ACKERLY, 

_CENERAL  PASSENCER  AGENT, 

THE TROPICALTRUNK  LINE, 
Jacksonville,  Florida. 


The  Improved 
Monitor  Incu- 
bator. Hundreds  ol 
'■stimonials  as  to  its 
neiits  over  all  other 
makes.  Medals  and 
Diploma  awarded  at 
lie.  World's  Fair, 
.arge  honk  with  cuts 
or  stamp.    Buy  the 

Cf.WILLIAI¥1S, 

18  Race  St., 
RRISTOL,  CONN 


Wpkoffs  White  Leghorns, 

America's  ICimineH*  Ken. 

500  choice,  selected  yearling  hens  and  300  extra  fine 
early  hatched  cockerels,  for  sale  at  rock  lottom 
prices.  No  better  opportunity  will  ever  he  had  to 
procure  bleeding  stock  of  this.  The  World's  Greatest 
Laying  Strain  or  s  C.  Wh.  Leg.  Write  for  what 
you  want  and  I  will  quote  you  special  price. Cir. free. 

C.  H.  WYCKOFF, 

GROTOSf,  N.  Y. 


CAN  be  applied  by 
any  one  on  steep 
or  flat  roofs.  Ex- 
tra Heavy  Felt 
forl'oultry  Houses 
$1. 30  per  100  square 
feel  withCoatlng. 
Caps  and  Nails. 
Sample  and  circu 
lar  free. 


A.  F.  SWAN 

3d  Dey  St.,N.  Y 


INCUBATOR. 


ON  TRIAL. 


Try  it  before  you  buy  it. 

Highest  Award  World's  Fair, 
N.  Y.  State  Fair,  1894. 
Canadian  Exhibition,  1.94. 
Judge  of  Incubators  at 
World's  Fair  says.  If  I  were 
going  to  buy  for  myself  Iwould 
igive  the  Von  Culiu  the  pre- 
ference. 

book  Incubation,  5  cts. 
Vob  Cullm  Iacu.  t  o  ,  Box  10, 

_  UclarTMAC  City,  Delaware, 


Leghorns.  S.  S.  Hainburgs  and  Beagles.   1C0  K.  C 
w.  and  S.  C.  Brown  Legs,  and  S.  S.  Hamburgs. 
10  Beagles  2  to  4  months.    1  Fox  Hound  broken. 
HOMER  J.  BKOWIf.  Harford,  Cort.  Co.,  N.  Y. 


THE  IMPROVED 


logue 
4  cents' 


VICTOR 

INCUBATOR 

Hatches  Chickens  by  Steam. 
Absolutely  self-regnlatin*. 
The  simplest,  most  reliable, 
andcheapestarat-claes  Hatcher 
in  the  market.  Circulars  free. 
IBTEIi  <fc  CO.,  Quincy,  HI, 


liKE  WILL  BEGET  LIKE." 

700  selected  S.  C.  B  Leghorns,  Houdans,  W.  Wyans., 
Ply.  Hocks  and  R.  and  S.  C  \V.  Leghorns,  sired  by 
"Aja.v,"  "Leo,"  "IVhite  Prince,"  ''Cody," 
"Sir  Henry"  and  "Alexas,"  the  grandest  speci- 
mens of  these  varieties  owned  in  America  co-day. 
At  New  York,  Feb,  '90,  won  4  grand  Gold  Spe- 
cials, 8  firsts  and  i)  seconds  on  my  specialties. 

'Like  didbei/tt  like."  I  guarantee  satisfaction. 
Send  for  Circular.  J.  FORSYTH,  Riverside  Poultry 
Farm,  Owego, Tioga  Co.,N.  Y. 


POULTRY 
^SUPPLIES-*- 


MURGES'S  AHER1CAH  STRaIS. 

M*^.^Wo^  ORAND^SWEEPHTAKE,  *'s£r>* 

Bronze  Turkey..  Barred  end  While 

Plymouth  Rocks,  White  end  8llver 
Wyandottes,  Brown  and  Whr»  Up 

home.      05  Yean  Experience  in 
Hating  end  Breeding.    40  triad 
L^uT,B.*Cfc  Breeding  Pens  for  1894. 

Foals  and  Eggs  For  Salt  at  all  Times,  tairt,  Trim  tnt 

Grading  tens  Mated  for  <Bisl  UlsulCS. 

ril.M  laitSTmrro  t»c«u<  st,wi„  ««/.„.  m>*  h,  jv  ...l 

Address  F.  M.  HUNGER,  DeKalb.  Illinois 


SIMPLEX 

HATCHER  and 

BROODER  COMBINED. 

The  Most  PERFECT  Incubator  Made. 

QuicU  and  certain; 

Hatches  every  egg  that  a 
hen  could  hatch;  Regu- 
lates itself  automati- 
cally, Reduces  the  cost 
of  poultry  raising  to  a 
minimum.  Best  in  every 
w  ay  -  lowest  in  price. 
Send  for  Illus. Catalogue. 
ltiO  Use  size  slti. 
SIMPLEX  MANF'G.  CO.,  Quincy,  111. 


"DA^LiY  BO^E  CUTTER!" 


Send  for  Circular  to 
STR4TTON  •&  OSBORNE, 

Mention  this  paper. 


EI!  IE,  PA. 


INCUBATORS 

PINELAND, 
EXCELSIOR, 

HAMMONTON,  y,   too 

Poultry  Supplies 


OF  EVERY  KIND. 


CATALOGUE  FREE. 

JOHNSON  & STOKES 

21T-219  MarketSt.,  Philadelphia,  Pa 


THE  PROViDENCE  SHOW 

MOST  INTERESTING  "fiND  INSTRUCTIVE 

Exhibition  of  the  Season. 

The  exhihit  of  r>atESSEI>  POULTRY  EX- 
Ci:i,LS  AM.  other  SHOWS  IX  MWERICA. 

lt  lsTI!Hl'LAl'KT«BlIY  Oil  SELL,  Tnr. 
key».  e.eesc.  Ornamental  Fonli  and  Pure 
Rrt-<l  Poultry. 

threat  Imlnccmeiilx  are  offered. 

81.770  in  Regular  Society  Premiums  and  a  long 
IistofSPI'«'I\LS 

Premium  List  ready  Nov.  1st.  Send  your  birds 
and  come  yourself. 

Attend  POULTRY  INSTITUTE  of  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture. 

Do  not  miss  the  15 *  NO,ITET. 

Dates  Dec.  11th,  12th,  13th  and  14th,  1804. 

Grange  I>ay  Wednesday.  Governor's  Ray, 
Thursday. 

Enlrie*  poftitively  close  Rec.  6th. 
llarmun  S.  Rabcock,  President. 

Sajuoel  t  ututuan.  Secretary ,  Kingston,  g,L 
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Chickens 
by  Steam,  f 

By  this  method  you  can  safely  count  your  chickens  before  they  are  hatched.  The 
cost  and  trouble  of  production  is  reduced  two-thirds,  and  poultry  raising  becomes  a 
profitable  pleasure.  Send  6c.  for  descriptive  Catalogue  and  Price  List. 

THE  MODEL 

EXCELSIOR  INCUBATOR 

The  lowest-priced  first-class  Hatcber  made.  Thousands  In  use.   Guaranteed  to 
hatch  a  larger  percentage  of  fertile  eggs  at  less  cost  than  any  other  Incubator. 
Doable  Regulator.   Simple,  Perfect,  and  Self-Kegulating. 

GEO.  H.  STAHL,  114  to  122  S.  6th  St.,  QUINCY,  ILL., 


KNAPP  BROS'., 

White  Leghorn*,  (best  laying  variety  knowu) 
White  Wyandottes  (best  general  purpose  fowl) 

■  land  at  the  head,  C'liiiiiipioiiii  of  the  World. 
Highest  Honor*  a  38 of  Auiei-iCii's leading 

shows  during  past  11  years. 

■lichest  Scoring  Kirel.alsn  First  and  Second 
Highest  Scoring  Breeding  Pen  at  WOKLU'S 
FAIR,  In  any  variety. 

Nearly  all  our  chicks  this  season  were  raised  from 
yards  headed  by  the  First  Prize  Winners  at  the 
World's  Fair  and  the  Prize  Winners  for  1S94-9S 
are  now  Id  our  yards. 

We  offer  the  REST  the  country  affords  In  Cork'ls, 
Pairs.  Trios,  or  Krceding  Pens,  and  the  fluest 
PEKIN  IU'CKS  at  low  prices  for  quality. 

BOO  vigorous,  yearling  hens,  very  low,  to  make 
room  for  young  stock.  Send  stamp  for  new  illus- 
trated catalogue,  giving  11  igliest  Prize  Record 
ever  won  by  any  breeder  of  any  variety.  Address, 


Highest  Honors  IN 
j_/  — ■ 


Box  501. 


KNAPP  BROTHERS, 

Fabius,  N.  T. 


FABIUS,N.Y. 


Bnff  Cochins,  Lt  Brahmas,B.  Langshans.  500  tes-  P^„TK™  Ji5Mi '^11  A  MOINT 

timonials  received  in  2  years.    A  grand  lot  of  1    W.  H.  OBDtt  ATI  .1  rop., D.  A.  ™"V™W*' 

Stock  for  sale  now.    Send  for  circular  and  list  of  tes-  Snpt.    Choice                        '  fc£  ''i6.  calaioKue 

timonials.     POIH.TKT  SI  PPLIES  CHEAP.  Broiler  Eggs  fur  Incubators.    Large  catalogue 

W. C  BYABP,  Walnut  II  ilia,  Cincinnati, O.  I  free. 


Tie  Prairie  State  Mate  anfl  Brooflers 

Are  Endorsed  by  P.  H.  Jacobs. 
112  FIRST  PREMIUMS  112. 

Do  not  buy  an  Incubator  or  Brooder  until  you  send  for  our  114 
page  catalogue,  giving  full  particulars. 

ALL   MACHINES  WARRANTED. 

PRAIRIE  STATE  INCUBATOR  COMPANY, 

HOMER  CITY,  PA. 

THE  BEST  POULTRY  FENCES, 

Grnlvftnlzocl   w  iro  rsTcttings. 

BEDl't'EU  PRICES  FOR  BOLLS  150  FEET  I. <>><.. 

12         18  24         30  36  42  48  60  72  Inch, 

a  Inch  No.  19.  .75  81.15  81.50  81. 90  82.25  82.05  83.00  83.75  84.50  Per  Roll. 
1  Inch  .No.  20.       81.75   82.75     83.50     81.50    85.25      86.25     87.00      88.75    IIO.JO  Per  Boll. 

Discount  5  rolls  5  per  cent,  10  rolls  10  pel  cent.  %  Inch  Galvanized  Staples,  10  cents  per  pound. 

PETER  DURYEE  &  CO.,  215  Greenwich  St.,  N.  Y. 

SPECIAL  NO  1  ICE.— "Write  for  freight  allowance  ou  five  or  more  rolls,  and  price  list  of  other  style 
Wire  Fencing. 


WE  WARRANT 

thE  RELIABLE 

TO  HATCH  AT  LEAST  80  PER  CENT 
OFTHE  FRESH  AND  FERTILE  EGGS 


SELF- REGULATING  !"*^EJ 
Send  6c  in  stamps  for  onr  na-page  Illustrated 
Guide  and  Catalogue  (or  1895.  Convinc- 
ing facts  and  figures  about 
POULTRY  FOR  PROFIT. 
We  breed  is  nineties  of  Standard  Poultry.    110  yards. 
Pwattry  CatalorM  free.  Address 

RELIABLE  INCUBATOR  &  BROODER  CO 

QUINCY,  ILLINOIS. 


Won  »t  Madison  Square  Garden,  18'2.  1st  prize  of 
125  In  Bold  for  larce.st  and  best  hatch,  and  1st  |25  In 
rold  for  Ik  st  machine  In  show. 

rpilE  IMPROVED  MONARCH  IKCtBA. 

1  TOR.  .won  chirks  from  one  machine  In  less  than 
four  months.  1'rlces  reduced,  making  It  the  cheapest 
as  well  as  the  best  machine  on  the  market.  Thou- 
sands In  successful  operation  In  this  country,  Canada 
and  In  Europe.  They  are  giving  universal  satisfaction 
everywhere.  First  prem'iumf-at27cons<-cutivesliows 
More  than  100  In  use  within  a  radius  of  30  miles  of  our 
factory,  some  of  the  farmers  using  from  2  to  8  ma- 
chines. Send  2c.  stamp  for  new  illustrated  circular, 
.Inn.  Rnnlt  in.  South  Eaaton.  nau. 


GRINDSJS 

••raham  Flour  4  Lorn,  inth« 

CKHftNDMILL^t?" 

Jf'U  IOO  per  rent,  more  mad* 
keeping  Poultry.   Also  POWEH  MILLS  and 
.  AR.iLFEEl)  .HILLS. CircuUr»»ndt«tiinonials 
Mi\  on  aieujf«uoa.  WU*«pON  HKOS,  SaaUtt.  Pa. 


STANDARD 


For  American  Homes. 

#«    What  to  Cook  and  #»# 
•    fiocu  to  Cook  It. 

320  PAGES 

t  PROFUSELY  ILLUSTRATED. 

1,200  RECIPES. 

The  Recipes  are  from  Over  200  Practical  and  Experienced  Bouaekeepera, 

Besides  Many 

Celebrated  Chefs   and   Prominent  Ladies 

Who  are  Recognized  as  Authority  In  the  Culinary  Art. 


We  can  give  only  a  few  of  these  names  as  followa:  ' 
Paul  Resal,  Chef  of  White  House,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Louis  C.  Zerega,  Chef  Hotel  Pqnce  de  Leon,  St.  Augustine,  Tim,) 
Gustav  Beraud,  Chef  Calumet  Club,  Chicago. 
A.  J.  Pillauet,  Chef  West  Hotel,  Minneapolis. 

A.  Gallier,  Chef  Hotel  Brunswick,  New  York.   

Mrs.  S.  T.  Rorer,  Principal  Philadelphia  Cooking  School.' 
Mrs.  Harriott  T.  Ward,  Special  Teacher  of  Cookery,  Boston. 
Miss  Cornelia  Campbell  Bedford,  Supt.  New  York  Cooking  School. 
And  200  others  whose  names  are  well  known,  and  who  represent  nearly  every 
state  iu  the  Union.  _ 


The  Standard 


Embodies  all  the  best  features  found  In  othei 
GOOD  cook  books,  and  in  addition  contains 
much  valuable  matter  not  found  in  others,  and 
all  eminently  practical  for  the  average  househeeper;  being  especially  designed 
for  those  homes  that  love  good  cooking  at  a  moderate  expense.  It  will  at  one* 
be  noticed  that  there  is  an  entire  absense  of  those  technical  terms  which  render 
the  vast  majority  of  cook  books  of  no  practical  value.  _ 


Soine  of  ttje  Special  features  Are: 

Tabulated  Form  fop  the  Recipes,  Making  Mistakes  Nearly  Impossi- 
ble; Improved  Arrangement  of  the  Tables  of  Weights  and 
Measures ;  A  List  of  Utensils  Necessary  in  Cooking,  with 
Directions  for  their  Use  and  Care-a  Feature  Espec- 
ially Valuable  for  Beginners;  Daily  Bills  of 
Fare ;  Copious  Illustrations,  both  of  Arti- 
cles of  Food  and  Best  Utensils  to 
Use  In  the  Cooking  of  Them. 

ALL  THESH  THINGS   COMBINE   TO  MAKB 

THE  STANDARD  THE  BEST. 

50  CENTS,  POST-PAID. 

rn  DM  n  Til  fl  ClOECIfIC  Has  for  eighteen  years  been  the  chief  agricul- 
rM^fW   t\F*V    <-<lhft2£>iUfc:  tur|J  and  fam„T  journa]  of  America,  Pro. 

gressive,  practical  and  trustworthy,  lt  not  only  Is  a  recognized  authority  in  all  things 
agricultural,  but  being  especially  adapted  to  every  member  of  the  farmer's  family,  has 
gained  a  present  circulation  of  over  250,000  copies  per  issue.  11  is  unique  in  all  depart- 
ments, employing  the  ablest  writers  for  its  columns.  Twice  a  month,  with  20  to  28 
pages  of  attractive  and  profitable  reading  in  each  number.  The  price,  50  cents  a  year, 
is  only  rendered  possible  by  the  enormous  circulation. 


DOLLARS  DO  DOUBLE  DUTY. 


The  Poultry  Keeper, 
Farm  and  Fireside, 
Standard  Gook  Book, 

Address 


$1. 50 


All  3  ior  60  Cents, 


The  Poultry  Keeper  Co., 

Farkesburg.  Chester  Co.,  Fa. 
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BUREAU  OF  INFORMATION. 


This  Department  is  "  Replies  to 
Inquiries,"  and  is  Open  to  all. 


Will  Eye  Kill  Fowls'— Will  rye  kill  chick- 
ens and  turkeys  ?  We  have  had  some  die 
several  times  during  the  summer  and  each 
time  they  got  at  the  rye  bin. — J.J.  S., 
Lakeville,  Minn. 

Rye  ought  not  to  kill  chickens  so  far  as 
we  know,  as  we  have  never  noticed  any 
harm  from  feeding  it.  It  is  possible  that 
having  free  access  to  it  they  ate  too  much. 

Dipping  Fowls.— Sulphur  burned  in  a 
building  will  kill  every  living  thing  if  the 
house  is  tight  enougbj  but  it  is  too  cool  to 
dip  fowls,  and  I  wish  to  try  something  dry 
on  them.— H.  S.  E.,  Disco,  111. 

Get  some  coal  ashes,  sift  out  the  cinders, 
and  then  sift  with  a  flour  sifter  so  as  to 
have  them  fine.  Hold  the  hens'  heads  down 
by  the  legs.  Fill  their  feathers  full  of  it. 
If  necessary  roll  them  in  the  ashes  or  drag 
them  through  so  as  to  get  it  well  on  their 
bodies.    It  will  clear  out  the  lice. 

How  Many  On  An  Acre  —Do  you  think 
that  with  good  care  200  hens  can  be  kept  on 
an  acre  of  ground  with  shade  trees  and  the 
ground  well  drained.— L.  P.  D.,  Aurora,  111. 

Yes,  it  could  be  done;  but  the  tendency 
is  to  use  too  many  hens  for  the  space,  aud 
each  one  thinks  he  gives  good  care.  About 
MjO  hens  per  acre  are  enough- 

Turkeys  Exposed.— I  would  like  to  know 
what  is  the  matter  with  my  turkey.  One 
side  of  his  face  under  his  eye  is  swelled  so 
that  he  cannot  see.— I.  K.  M.,  Chicago,  111. 

It  is  due  to  exposure  to  cold  draughts 
during  damp  weather  and  high  winds,  and 
may  now  be  roup.  Put  him  under  shelter, 
bathe  the  eye  with  warm  water,  wipe  dry, 
and  annoint  once  a  day  with  witch  hazel 
ointment.  Feed  on  lean  meat  and  nourish- 
ing food. 

Boils  on  the  Heads.— My  hens  have  some- 
thing like  boils  on  their  heads  and  combs, 
in  the  centre  of  the  boil  being  apparently  a 
black  spot.  They  are  shedding  their  feath- 
ers.—L.  A.  Y..  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

It  may  be  chicken  pox,  which  shows  such 
symptoms.  But  little  can  be  done  except 
to  keep  them  warm  and  dry.  Annoint 
face,  comb  and  wattles  with  a  few  drops  of 
one  part  spirits  turpentine  and  four  parts 
sweet  oil,  once  a  day. 

Corrosive  Sublimate.— Would  you  advise  me 
to  use  as  a  spray  on  the  inside  of  my  poul- 
try house  a  strong  solution  of  bi-chloride 
of  mercury  (corrosive  sublimate)?  It  is  a 
dangerous  poison,  but  I  thought  that  the 
hens  would  not  be  inclined  to  pick  at  it  as 
its  taste  is  disagreeable.— L.  W.  W.,  North 
Long  Branch,  N.  J. 

A  little  of  it  goes  far,  and  it  is  entirely 
too  dangerous  to  use  even  in  the  smallest 
quantity.  Kerosene  emulsion  will  answer 
and  is  not  dangerous — except  to  lice. 

Clover  Dust  —I  feed  my  horse  hay  con- 
posed  of  titnothy  and  clover,  which  makes 
lots  of  dirt.  What  is  your  opinion  about 
saving  this  in  barrels,  boiling  it  in  winter, 
and  feeding  it  when  there  is  no  green  food? 
—a.  F.  C.,  Xenia,  Ohio. 

It  is  excellent  aud  contains  seeds,  leaves, 
etc.  It  is  not  necessary  to  boil  it.  It  may 
be  fed  dry,  or  mixed  with  the  soft  food? 

Hens  Will  Not  Eat  Bone.—  I  have  a  bone 
cutter  and  cut  up  beef  heads  and  bones, 
fresh,  but  the  hens  will  not  eat  them.  I 
have  600  hens,  and  cut  up  forty  pounds  of 
bones  but  they  refuse  them.  What  can  I 
do  to  induce  thein  to  eat  the  bones? — AV.  H. 
J.,  Birdsboro,  Pa. 

It  is  because  they  are  not  accustomed  to 
them.  Give  no  other  food  and  they  will 
soon  begin  to  eat  the  bones.  Some  hens 
will  not  eat  strange  food  at  all  at  first. 

Cross  Breeding. — 1.  Is  it  any  advantage  to 
crass?  2.  Which  breed  would  you  use  to 
cross  with  Buff  Cochins?  3.  Which  with 
Crevecours,  and  your  opinion  of  that  breed? 
— D.  B.,  Manvel,  Texas. 

1.  We  doubt  if  there  is  any  advantage  in 
crossing.  2.  If  a  cross  is  determined  upon, 
for  eggs,  use  Buff  Leghorn,  so  as  to  retain 
the  color.  3.  The  breed  is  tender  in  this 
eountry,  but  is  an  excellent  one  in  France. 
We  have  never  kuown  of  any  cross  with 
them. 

How  to  Tell  Pullets.— 1.  How  can  I  tell  a 
pullet  from  a  two  year  old  hen?  2.  Which 
do-you  prefer,  a  board  or  dirt  floor?  3.  Do 
jrou  consider  wire  nests  good  to  set  hens 


in  ?  4.  Should  nests  for  sitting  hens  be  on 
the  floor  or  sides  of  the  wall? — Mrs.  J.  W. 
F.,  Chester,  Iowa. 

1.  The  pullets  look  fresher,  the  comb  and 
wattles  are  smooth  and  the  toes  are  more 
pliable.  The  legs  are  smooth  and  clean  and 
the  plumage  is  brighter.  2.  To  guard 
against  rats  use  dirt,  otherwise  a  board 
floor  is  better  3.  Not  as  good  as  soap 
boxes,  i.  The  floor  is  better  as  the  hen 
will  not  be  so  liable  to  break  the  eggs. 

Capons  Dying. — I  have  some  nice  capons, 
and  they  are  dying  at  the  rate  of  three  or 
four  a  day.  They  aie  dull  for  thirty-six 
hours,  eat  well  for  eight  hours  and  die. 
Some  say  it  is  lice,  but  lard  and  sulphur 
does  not  help  them.— C.  G.  C,  Adrian, 
Mich. 

Your  doscription  of  symptoms  is  imper- 
fect, as  you  do  not  state  how  you  feed  or 
keep  them.  It  may  be  roup  or  lice.  Rub 
melted  lard  on  their  heads  and  faces,  and 
dust  them  with  fine  coal  ashes.  Perhaps 
you  overfeed  them. 

Feeding  Clover.— You  recommend  clover. 
I  wish  to  know  which  kind  of  clover  to 
use.— Mrs.  M.  J.  C,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

Any  kind  of  clover — white,  red,  scarlet, 
alfalfa,  or  even  grass  of  any  kind. 

Ground  Bones  —How  much  ground  bone 
and  meat  should  be  given  fifteen  fowls?— 
B.  L.  L.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

About  one  pound,  once  a  day,  in  the 


Feather  Pulling —I  have  some  White  Leg- 
horns and  the  bens  pull  and  eat  the  saddle 
feathers  of  the  cock.  What  is  the  matter? 
Which  is  the  largest  uniform  variety?— W. 
H.  S.,  Knoxville,  Pa. 

It  is  a  bad  habit  kuown  as  feather  pull- 
ing, and  is  due  to  confinement  and  lack  of 
exercise.  There  is  no  sure  cure,  though 
trimming  one  beak,  so  as  to  have  one 
shorter  than  the  other,  or  smearing  the 
bird  with  tar,  are  suggested  remedies.  The 
only  plan  is  to  separate  them.  The  Light 
Brahma  is  the  largest  variety. 

Points  of  Brown  Leghorns.— Which  is  pref- 
erable in  the  cape  or  hackle  of  a  Brown 
Leghorn  cock,  the  dark  wine  color  or  that 
which  has  more  yellow?  Should  the  ear- 
lobes  be  pure  white?  Push  the  ten-cent 
Standards.— A.  R.,  Webster  Station,  S. 
Dakota. 

Hackle  should  be  bright  red,  or  orange 
red,  the  darker  red  preferred.  Earlobes 
should  be  pure  white,  or  creamy  white,  no 
red  or  discoloration  allowed. 

Perches.— As  there  seems  to  be  a  disagree- 
ment about  perches,  whether  they  should 
be  round  or  flat,  I  would  like  your  opin- 
ion? Please  state  thickness,  and  which 
should  be  the  upper  side.— S.  P.  L  ,  Bart, 
Pa. 

A  perch  may  be  best  made  of  a  piece  of 
3x4  scantling,  rounded  on  the  edges,  the 
narrow  side  up. 

Granulated  Bone.— Do  you  think  it  will 
pay  to  buy  granulated  bone  at  two  cents 
per  pound,  or  would  you  advise  me  to  get 
a  boue  cutter  for  about  forty  hens?  Is  it 
necessary  to  feed  oyster  shell  if  one  feeds 
dry  bone?— L.  C,  Constableville,  N.  Y. 

Dry,  granulated  bone  is  much  harder 
than  green  bone,  and  serves  well  as  grit, 
answering  better  than  oyster  shells.  They 
are  cheap  at  two  cents  a  pound,  as  a  pound 
will  last  quire  awhile  if  green  cut  bone  is 
allowed.  Whether  used  or  not  we  advise 
getting  the  bone  cutter.  Both  green  and 
dry  bones  may  be  fed  to  advantage. 


A  POULTRY  PACKING  ESTABLISHMENT. 

A  plant  for  the  killing  and  dressing  of 
poultry  has  been  established  by  Armour 
Packing  Company  at  Kansas  City.  The 
Ruro.l  New  Yorker  obtained  the  following 
facts  from  H.  E.  Finney,  superintendent 
of  the  poultry-packing  departmont: 

"Where  does  your  poultry  come  from  ?" 

"Mostly  from  Missouri  and  Kansas, 
northern  and  southwestern  Missouri  being 
one  of  the  finest  poultry  sections  in  the 
United  States.  Last  fall  we  collected  our 
poultry  by  means  of  the  Live  Poultry 
Transportation  Company's  cars,  but  we 
found  this  unsatisfactory  for  many  reasons 
and  have  discontinued  it.  We  receive  the 
bulk  of  our  stock  now  by  express,  and  dur- 
ing the  cold  weather  by  freight.  We  have 
had  a  few  shioments  from  as  far  south  as 
Indian  Territory  and  Texas,  but  the  stock 
from  that  section  is  poor  and  thin  and  does 
not  compare  with  poultry  from  northern 
Missouri  and  Kansas." 

"How  much  do  you  handle?" 

"During  the  season  we  handled  from  two 
to  six  car  loads  daily,  working  a  force  of 
seventy-five  to  150  men  and  women.  We 
find  that  women  make  better  pickers  than 
men,  as  they  do  cleaner  and  more  satisfac- 


tory work.  Of  course  our  stock  is  shipped 
in  our  refrigerator  cars  to  all  parts  of  the 
country.  Our  experience  teaches  us  that 
dry  picked  stock  will  carry  all  right  if 
chilled  in  our  coolers  and  packed  dry  for 
shipment  in  refrigerator  cars  ;  while  scalded 
stock  must  be  cooled  in  ice  tanks  and 
packed  in  ice,  except  in  extreme  cold 
weather.  We  have  no  dressing  or  picking 
machines,  doing  all  this  work  by  hand,  al- 
though there  is  a  killing  machine  which  we 
understand  works  very  successfully." 

"What  caused  you  to  think  of  packing 
poultry  on  such  a  large  scale  ?" 

•'The  improvements  in  refrigeration  have 
so  changed  the  meat  business  that  the  poul- 
try trade  grew  of  itself.  The  great  meat 
packing  establishments  of  Kansas  City  at 
first  received  orders  from  hotel  stewards 
tor  beef  and  pork  tenderloins  and  similar 
cuts  of  meats  which  their  local  butchers 
could  not  supply.  These  were  packed  in 
boxes  with  ice  aud  shipped  by  express. 
"When  refrigerator  cars  came  into  use,  hotel 
men  who  wished  to  serve  the  best  meats  to 
their  guests  ordered  all  kinds  of  meats  di- 
rectly from  ttie  packers,  and  then  included 
in  their  orders  fish,  chickens  and  game, 
winch  the  packers  purchased  on  the  market 
and  shipped  with  the  meats.  Orders  for 
fowls  of  all  kinds  so  increased  in  volume 
that  it  became  necessary  for  us  to  supply 
the  demand  ourselves  instead  of  buying." 

"How  do  you  get  the  birds  ?" 

"Our  agents  throughout  the  country  buy 
from  the  farmers  and  ship  to  us  in  carload 
lots." 

"What  are  the  details  of  killing  and 
dressing  ?" 

"Men  do  most  of  the  dry  picking.  A 
turkey,  for  instance,  is  hung  by  the  legs  to 
a  cord  attached  to  the  ceiling.  Its  throat  is 
slit,  and  while  bleeding  the  picker  plucks  it 
with  amazing  rapidity,  first  the  breast.then 
the  neck  and  thighs,after  which  it  is  swung 
around  and  the  back  is  cleaned  of  its  feath- 
ers. The  tail  and  wing  feathers  are  then 
carefully  plucked  and  thrown  into  a  pile, 
and  the  turkey,  prhaps  not  quite  dead,  is 
taken  down  and  handed  to  a  girl,  who  is 
called  a  pin  featherer.  The  girl  pulls  out 
all  the  pin-feathers  aud  cleans  the  bird  in 
good  style  Dry-picked  chickens  are  treated 
in  the  same  way  Dry  pickers  are  paid  two 
cents  each  for  chickens  and  five  cents  for 
turkeys,  out  of  which  they  pay  their  pin- 
featherers  from  seventy-five  cents  to  one 
dollars  a  day,according  to  their  experience. 
Some  of  these  dry-pickers  earn  as  much  as 
five  dollars  a  day.  The  fowls  are  taken  to 
the  cooling  rooms,  where  they  are  hung  on 
racks  and  the  animal  heat  gradually  taken 
from  them.  The  birds  are  not  drawn  until 
the  time  comes  to  pack  them  for  shipment, 
as  some  markets  prefer  the  fowls  drawn, 
others  undrawn.  At  night  all  the  feathers 
are  carefully  gathered,  the  breast  feathers 
taken  to  a  steam  renovator,  in  which  they 
are  steamed  and  cleaned,  and  afterwards 
dried.  They  bring  four  to  five  cents  a 
pound  for  chicken  feathers,  and  twenty- 
five  to  fifty  cents  a  pound  for  prime  duck 
and  goose  feathers.  The  wing  feathers  are 
carefully  sorted  by  girls  into  bunches,  con- 
taining common  wing  feathers,prime  .wings 
and  pointers.  These  are  made  into  feather 
dusters,  the  pointers  being  used  to  stiffen 
the  brushes  and  give  them  strength.  Feath- 
ers are  sold  in  Germany  and  exported  prin- 
cipally by  St.  Louis  and  New  York.  Noth- 
ing goes  to  waste  in  the  dressiug-room. 
The  homely  gizzard  and  toothsome  liver 
are  placed  in  boxes  and  sold  to  the  local 
markets,  to  be  used  in  'giblet  stews'  in 
happy  homes,  restaurants  aud  hotels.  The 
entrails,  heads  and  legs  go  to  the  fertilizing 
vats." 

"Our  markets  on  dressed  poultry  extend 
from  Savannah,  Ga.,  in  the  South,  to  St. 
Paul,  Minn.,  in  the  North,  to  Boston  in  the 
East,  to  San  Francisco  in  the  West.  We 
ship  to  all  these  points  during  the  fall  reg- 
ularly, and  all  but  extreme  Southern  points 
through  the  summer.  We  have  made  a 
poultry  market  out  of  Kansas  City,  aud  in 
a  measure  have  made  the  poultry  business 
in  this  section.  Until  recently,  Western 
poultry  was  quoted  at  from  one  to  two 
cents  a  pound  less  than  Eastern  poultry, for 
the  reason  that  Western  farmers  paid  no  at- 
tention to  their  fowls,  and  the  shippers 
were  not  particular  in  their  method  of  kill- 
ing and  dressing.  For  instance,  people  in 
Boston  must  have  their  chickens  aud  tur- 
keys dressed  with  heads  off  and  feet  on,  or 
the  fowls  will  bring  a  price  lower  by  five 
cents  a  pound  than  if  properly  dressed.' 
Poultry  for  the  .New  York  market  must  be 
dressed  with  equal  care.  We  now  compete 
favorably  with  the  shippers  of  Michigan, 
Massachusetts  and  Ohio,  and  our  poultry 
is  pushing  the  famous  Philadelphia  capon 
for  first  place  on  the  tables  of  Eastern  epi- 
cures. The  poultry  business  in  the  West  is 
increasing  each  year." 

WHAT  MADE  TKEM  STOP? 

Mr.  George  H.  Brown,  Delta,  Ohio,  had 
his  hens  to  suddenly  cease  laying  and  he 
wishes  to  know  why  such  should  be  the 
case.  He  has  forty-six  hens,  and  he  gives 
his  method  of  feeding.  In  order  to  under- 
stand our  reply  we  suggest  that  his  experi- 
ence be  read.    He  says : 

I  have  been  a  reader  of  the  Poultry 
Keeper  for  the  last  year,  and  naturally  the 
more  I  read  it  the  more  interested  I  become, 
and  I  have  profited  considerably  by  its 
teachings ;  but  I  find  that  1  am  only  just 
beginning  to  learn  and  I  have  now  arrived  at 
a  critical  stage  of  the  hen  fever ;  hence  J 
come  to  you  for  a  little  advice. 


I  have  fifteen  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks, 
and  thirty-one  R.  C.  Brown  Leghorns, 
seventeen  of  the  Leghorns  being  last  year*! 
flock.  I  have  two  large  pens  nearly  like 
the  cut  on  1st  page  of  October  Poultry 
Keeper,  and  I  clean  them  daily  and  they 
are  practically  free  from  lice.  In  Septem- 
ber! was  getting  from  ten  to  twelve  eggs 
per  day  from  the  seventeen  old  hens,  the 
young  ones  not  having  begun  laying  yet, 
but  about  ten  days  ago  they  dropped  sud- 
denly from  ten  and  twelve  to  two  and 
three  eggs, and  I  am  at  a  loss  to  account  for 
it.  I  expect  1  am  off  on  feeding.  They 
have  run  at  large  lor  the  last  three  or  four 
weeks,  and  I  have  fed  only  once  a  day  at 
night,  about  two  quarts  of  cut  green  bone, 
mixed  with  bran  or  table  scraps,  and  varied 
with  wheat  and  oats.  Now  a  few  ques- 
tions :  Do  I  feed  too  much  green  bone  ?  (I 
have  no  scales  to  weigh  it.)  Is  green  bone 
fattening,  supposing  more  than  one  ounce 
per  hen,  per  day  is  fed  ?  Is  it  wrong  to  feed 
soft  food  at  night  ?  If  so,  why  ?  Of  course 
1  don't  expect  a  great  egg  yield  while  my 
hens  are  moulting,  but  why  did  they  quit 
so  suddenly  is  what  bothers  me.  Now.  one 
thing  more,would  it  be  asking  too  much  tpr 
you  to  give  us  a  schedule  for  feeding  for 
eggs  for  one  week  for  this  winter.  I  saw 
one  not  long  since,  but  failed  to  keep  It 
long  enough  to  copy  it.  I  think  this  would 
interest  all  who  are  not  experts  at  making 
hens  lay. 

I  have  a  green  bone  cutter,  and  a  clover 
cutter  of  my  own  make,  (don't  laugh) 
which  do  the  business  all  right,  and  will 
serve  for  this  winter.  I  am  rather  handy 
with  tools,  and  am  trying  to  get  handy 
with  hens,  but  I  find  it  is  quite  a  task  after 
all,  and  think  I  am  in  great  luck  to  have 
the  Poultry  Keeper  to  turn  to  for  ad- 
vice. Well,  I  will  close,  hoping  I  have  not 
tired  you,  You  know  that  when  a  hen 
crank  gets  talking  hens  its  hard  to  choke 
him  off,  so  please  excuse  this  long  letter. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  he  was  getting 
from  ten  to  twelve  eggs  per  day  from 
seveteen  old  hens  and  they  suddenly  drop- 
ped off  to  two  or  three  eggs  per  day.  This 
shows,  at  least,  that  a  few  of  the  hens  da 
not  agree  with  the  others.  If  we  could  ex- 
amine the  hens  we  could  perhaps  give  some 
reason  for  thair  ceasingto  lay,  as  we  would 
then  know  if  they  were  too  fat.  If  they 
have  been  laying  right  along,  and  have  had 
only  one  meal  a  day,  they  may  not  be  too 
fat,  especially  as  they  have  been  running  at 
large. 

It  is  possible  that  as  the  cold  weather  is 
approaching  they  may  have  taken  cold 
from  a  draught  of  air  at  night,  or  they  may 
have  gradually  become  fat,  but  we  are  in- 
clined to  believe  it  is  the  draught. 

In  regard  to  the  questions  asked  we  will 
say  that  too  much  green  bone  is  not  good. 
If  it  is  full  of  marrow  and  has  much  adher- 
ing fat,  it  will  fatten.  All  green  bone  is 
not  of  the  same  quality.  Two  quarts 
should  not  be  too  much  for  the  whole  forty- 
six  but  it  is  too  mnch  for  seventeen  fowls. 

It  is  not  wrong  to  feed  soft  food  at  night, 
but  it  is  best  to  feed  hard  food  every  other 
night,  and  thus  vary  the  diet. 

If  the  hens  are  moulting  it  is  not  uncom- 
mon for  them  to  cease  suddenly,  especially 
if  the  weather  becomes  cold,  and  they  are 
then  more  liable  to  take  cold. 

If  the  hens  are  fat  give  them  a  pound  of 
cut  clover,  scalded,  and  sprinkled  with  a 
mixture  of  a  pint  each  of  bran  and  ground 
oats  in  the  morning.  Alternate  by  giving  a 
quart  of  cut  boue  the  next  morning.  At 
night  give  two  quarts  of  a  mixture  of  two 
parts  each  of  bran,  cornmeal,  ground  oats, 
and  one  part  linseed  meal,  slightly  mois- 
tened. Every  other  night  give  two  quarts 
of  corn  and  wheat,  or  oats,  mixed.  If  they 
begin  to  lay  give  an  extra  quart  of  the  mix- 
ture at  night.  This  estimate  is  for  forty" 
six  hens. 

Keep  them  warm.  Have  the  floor  cov- 
ered with  leaves.  Make  the  hens  scratch 
and  work  all  the  time. 


PUBLISHER'S  DEPARTMENT 

Bound  Volumes  (four  in  one)  were  at  flrsi 

advertised  to  be  sent  by  express  at  receivers 
expense,  but  since  being  completed  we  find  can 
be  sent  by  mail,  post-paid,  lor  $2.90,  which,  Id 
most  cases,  is  much  the  cheaper  plan,  but  when 
parties  prefer  to  have  them  by  express,  and  pay 
charges  on  arrival,  they  will  be  sent  for  $2.60. 
They  weigh  fi*e  pounds. 

Please  note  that  by  enclosing  sixty  cents  iut 
the  Poultry  Keeper  one  year  instead  of  fifty, 
you  can  have  your  choice  of  any  of  the  following, 
or  seventy-live  cents  any  two  :  Fisher's  Grain 
Tables,  one  year.  Poultry  for  Profit  (Jacobs), 
Incubators  and  Brooders(Jacobs),  Management 
of  VoungChicks  Jacobs). 

Probably  the  best  Ladies'  Magazine  in  tne  worm 
Is  The  Ladies'1  Home  Journal,  01  Philadelphia. 
Price  |1.00  per  annum,  sample  (or  10  cents.  Tlu 
Ladies''  Home  Journal  and  THE  Poultry  Kkkfis 
both  one  year  for  only  one  dollar  and  thirty  cents. 

Self  Binders.  -We  have  self  binders,  wnen 
by  each  subscriber  can  bind  their  own  Poultry. 
Keeper  each  month  as  received.  They  hold 
two  years'  numbers.  Price  sixty  cents,  postpaid 
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POULTRY  HOUSE  FOR  TWO  FLOCKS. 

The  house  illustrated  is  fourteen  feet 
long,  nine  feet  wide,  nine  feet  high  in  front 
and  six  feet  at  the  rear.  The  slant  in  front 
lets  the  sunlight  come  in  far  baek  on  the 
floor  all  day  long.  It  has  two  rooms, 
which  are  divided  by  a  lath  partition.  It 
has  a  double  floor,  with  one  door  at  the 
west  end,  entering  the  laying-room,  and 
also  a  door  inside,  eutering  the  roosting- 
room.  The  perches  are  two  feet  high  from 
the  floor.  The  cost  of  the  house,  including 
labor,  should  not  exceed  $35.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  there  are  plenty  of  windows, 
hence  the  hou.ieis  well  lighted,  which  is  a 
very  desirable  thing  in  a  poultay-house,  as 
the  hens,  desire  light,  or  they  will  go  out- 
side. The  roof  may  be  of  tarred  paper, 
and  the  house  can  be  built  with  but  few 
tools,  as  an  expert  is  not  required.  The 
design  was  sent  us  by  Mrs.  May  E.  Brooks, 
Hadlyme,  Conn. 


INBREEDING— MATING  FOWLS, 

The  tendency  to  use  males  that  are  akin 
to  the  hens  seems  strong,  and  many  read- 
ers overlook  the  fact  that  ihey  lose  more 
than  they  gain  by  so  doing.    A  subscriber 


sides  again.  Must  it  be  tight  against  the 
barrel  to  keep? 

As  green  food  contains  largely  of  water 
it  will  naturally  shrink  some,  and  it  is  pos- 
sible that  the  portions  on  the  sides  may 
not  keep  so  well,  but  that  in  the  centre  will 
be  in  good  condition.  Of  course  the  larger 
the  vessel  holding  the  green  food  the  bet- 
ter it  will  keep.  A  hogshead  is  superior 
to  a  barrel,  and  a  large,  strong  box,  or  pit, 
is  still  better. 

Dairymen  have  no  difficulty  in  keeping 
green  food  by  storing  it  in  silos,  using 
heavy  weights  for  pressure  to  keep  the  air 
out. 

KILLING  HEAD  LICE  WHOLESALE. 

A  reader  at  Santa  Rosa,  California,  writes 
that  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  kill  the  mites, 
but  how  to  prevent  the  large  head  lice  is 
what  is  desired.   The  letter  says : 

"What  is  the  best  remedy  to  prevent  the 
winter  lice — or  head  lice — that  attack  hens? 
It  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  grease  the  head 
of  every  fowl  in  a  flock  of  five  or  six  hun- 


POULTRY  HOUSE  I'UK  TWO  FLOCKS. 


If  any  person  finds  this  paragraph  marked  he 
'Will  please  understand  that  we  send  hlin  the  paper 
tor  examination,  and  trust  that  he  will  be  sufflci- 
-ently  Interested  In  poultry  to  invest  the  price  of  the 
.paper  for  a  j Mr.  If  you  are  already  a  subscriber  or 
receive  more  than  one  copy,  it  means  we  want  you  to 
hand  them  to  poultry  raisers,  


at  Lancaster,  Canada,  mentions  his  wishes 
in  a  case  of  the  kind,  saying: 

"Would  it  be  well  to  mate  my  last  year's 
Plymouth  Rock  cock  with  this  year's  pul- 
lets, the  cock  having  light  silvery  color  on 
the  back,  with  dark.  Well-barred  under 
color,  or  would  you  advise  the  mating  of  a 
cockerel  of  the  same  sitting  as  the  pullels, 
all  being  well  marked  ?" 

It  is  better  to  procure  a  male  that  is  in  no 
manner  related  to  the  pullets,  as  inbreed- 
ing may  weaken  the  stock.  Of  the'two  sug- 
gestions, however,  it  is  better  to  use  the 
old  cock  rather  than  the  younger  one. 
There  is  nothing  gained  by  sacrificing  vigor 
for  color. 

KEEPING  GREEN  FOOD  IN  BARRELS. 

Our  readers  will  remember  that  we  gave 
directions  in  regard  to  cutting  up  green 
food  and  packing  it  in  barrels,  with  heavy 
weights,  the  same  as  is  done  in  the  silo, 
with  ensilage.  Mr.  A.  J.  Fox,  of  Cote  St. 
Paul,  Canada,  put  up  some  in  barrels,  and 
writes : 

"I  have  cut  some  clover  hay,  green,  and 
some  cauliflowers  with  a  cutter  and  put  it 
nto  barrels,  with  a  weight  on  about— thirty 
bricks.  It  has  been  in  about  a  month  and 
is  very  solid  now,  but  around  the  sides  of 
the  barrel  there  is  about  an  inch  space. 
Will  it  keep  now?  I  have  tilled  it  up  sev- 
eral times  but  it  gets  a  space  around  the 


dred,  though  the  greasing  is  certainly 
effectual.  If  something  could  prevent 
their  advent  it  would  make  considerable 
difference." 

We  must  admit  that  we  know  of  nothing 
but  the  work  of  greasing  the  heads.  It  is 
cerrainly  a  difficult  and  tedious  job  to 
handle  600  fowls,  but  that  is  where  some  of 
the  drawbacks  come  in  to  enliven  the  scene 
and  take  away  the  romance  of  poultry  rais- 
ing. Horses  must  be  curried,  cows  milked, 
and  sheep  sheared,  but  the  hens  seem  to 
entail  some  kind  of  work  in  one  direction 
even  if  they  escape  in  another.  Lard  and 
exercise  (of  the  attendant)  is  the  only  safe 
preventive. 

THREE  MEALS  DAILY  DETRIMENTAL. 

The  hens  do  not  lay.  The  following  let- 
ter, from  Mr.  H.  R.  Henderson,  India- 
napolis, explains  the  cause  of  his  hens  not 
laying,  although  he  has  endeavored  to  man- 
age them  correctly.   He  says : 

I  have  fourteen  pullets,  hatched  in  Janu- 
ary and  February,  and  nine  hens  and  one 
cock,  all  Plymouth  Rocks.  None  of  them 
are  laying  an  egg.  They  have  a  run  of  yard 
30x'J0  feet,  with  pienty  of  grass,  gravel, 
shells  and  meat.  I  feed  one  to  one  and  one- 
half  quarts  at  a  time,  three  meals  a  day. 
In  the  morning  I  give  either  wheat  or  a  hot 
mash  of  oats,  meal  and  bran,  with  a  little 


Cayenne  pepper.  At  noon  just  the  reverse, 
and  at  night,  if  cold  and  snowing,  I  feed 
corn,  otherwise  wheat.  I  throw  all  grain 
in  a  shed,  open  on  one  side,  and  filled  about 
eight  inches  deep  witli  straw,  and  make 
them  scratch  for  it.  Do  I  feed  too  much  or 
too  little. 

Mr.  H.  has  twenty-four  fowls,  and  feeds 
from  three  to  four  and  one-half  quarts  of 
fond  a  day,  and  they  get  other  food  as  well. 
One  quart  of  grain,  omitting  all  other 
food,  is  sufficient  one  day,  for  a  dozen  hens. 
It  is  plain  that  he  feeds  too  much,  and  as 
the  hens  get  their  meals  three  times  a  day 
they  perhaps  do  not  scratch  as  vigorously 
as  when  compelled  to  "hustle"  a  little. 
They  should  now  he  given  nothing  but  a 
pint  of  wheat  for  a  week,  just  befoic  night 
and  a  gill  of  mustard  or  millet  seed  in  the 
morning,  so  as  to  compel  them  to  work  off 
the  fat.  After  that  feed  only  twice  a  day, 
on  one  half  of  the  quantity  given  during 
the  day,  mentioned  above. 


WHY  HENS  DON'T  PAY. 

It  is  strange  that  so  many  believe  that 
they  can  put  a  few  hundred  dollars  in  the 
ponltry  business  and  make  a  living,  and 
that,  too,  when  they  uo  not  know  anything 
at  all  about  poultry. 

It  takes  capital  to  make  money.  It  is 
true  that  for  every  dollar  invested  in  poul- 
try another  dollar  can  be  made,  but  one 
cannot  do  enough  business  to  make  a  living 
unless  he  has  money  to  do  it  with. 

For  instance,  suppose  one  begins  with 
500  hens.  They  will  cost  him,  at  fifty  cents 
each,  $250  to  begin  with,  and  the  houses 
and  yards  will  cost  another  $250.  Then 
there  is  the  feed,  labor  and  other  incident- 
als. If  500  hens  lay  100  eggs  each  (for  all 
the  hens)  it  will  be  a  fair  estimate  for  a 
year.  This  will  give  50,000  eggs,  which,  at 
eighteen  cents  a  dozen,  will  bring  $750. 

It  is  plain,  then,  that  500  hens  will  not  be 
enough,  as  their  food  will  cost  $500.  The 
profit  from  chicks  may  reach  $250  more, 
giving  a  tcrtal  of  $500  profit,  or  a  dollar  a 
year  per  hen.  It  is  a  large  sum  on  only 
$500  capital,  but  is  not  enough  to  live  on. 

Why  hens  do  not  pay,  then,  is  because 
too  much  is  expected  on  a  very  small  capi- 
tal. No  one  would  attempt  any  other  busi- 
ness on  a  capital  of  only  $500,  but  hun- 
dreds expect  the  poultry  business  to  pay 
well  on  such  an  amount. 

Begin  with  a  few.  Breed  your  hens— 
don't  buy  them.  Learn  first  how  to  man- 
age. Increase  your  flock  every  year.  The 
largest  item  of  expense  is  usually  for  labor. 


PLENTY  OF  LIGHT. 

Hens  enjoy  the  light.  Darkness  and 
gloom  they  detest.  They  will  remain  out- 
side in  the  cold  rather  than  stay  inside  of 
the  poultry  house  if  it  is  gloomy.  When 
you  build  a  poultry  house,  have  large  win- 
dows. Never  mind  the  claim  that  glass 
radiates  the  heat;  so  it  does,  but  the 
warmth  it  allows  to  enter  during  the  day 
is  absorbed  by  the  walls  of  the  house.  The 
light,  however,  compensates  for  all  losses 
by  radiation.  Give  plenty  of  light  if  you 
wish  health  in  your  flock. 
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INTRODUCTORY. 

The  Editor  desires  to  state  that  he  has 
induced  Mr.  W.  H.  Rudd,  of  South  Natick, 
Mass.,  (of  the  commission  house  of  W.  H. 
Rudd,  Son  &  Co.,  No.  10  Merchants'  Row, 
Boston),  to  contribute  to  the  Poultry 
Keeper  an  article  every  month,  and  Mr, 
Rudd  has  preferred  to  retain  the  title  of 
"Orrocco  Papers."  He  is  not  only  one  of 
the  most  prominent  men  in  Boston,  who 
has  made  poultry  and  eggs  specialties  in 
his  commission  business,  but  he  i9  com- 
pleting one  of  the  largest  poultry  estab- 
lishments in  the  world,  which  will  be  given 
to  our  readers  in  detail. 

Having  always  read  his  practical  articles 
in  the  Poultry  World,  we  are  familiar 
with  the  teachings  of  Mr.  Rudd,  and  we 
know  just  what  we  are  doing  in  securing 
his  aid,  as  we  seldom  make  many  mistakes 
in  preparing  for  our  readers. 

With  this  introduction  on  our  part,  we 
give  below  what  Mr.  Rudd  terms  his 

INTRODUCTORY. 

Although  this  is  our  debut  before  your 
readers,  we  are  by  no  means  strangers  to 
your  interesting  and  instructive  paper;  for 
in  your  second  or  third  issue  it  is  recorded 
that  npon  the  appearance  of  your  very  first 
number,  the  Orrocco  Poultry  Farm  was 
among  the  foremost  of  the  fraternity  to 
extend  a  greeting  and  bid  you  welcome. 

In  writing  this,  our  first  article  for  your 
columns,  we  are  feelingly  reminded  of  the 
many  years  during  which  we  have  been 
the  most  voluminous  contributors  to  the 
late  Poultry  World,  whose  bright  and 
shining  light  has  recently  been  extin- 
guished.and  it  seems  appropriate  to  express 
our  regret  that  60  old  and  excellent  a  mag- 
azine, after  its  long  and  useful  career, 
should  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  cease  to 
exist.  We  had  decided  to  take  advantage 
of  the  event,  and  no  longer  write  for  poul- 
try papers,  because  it  was  always  done 
amid  the  pressure  of  a  large  business,  and 
occupied  valuable  time  that  was  required 
elsewhere,  but  so  many  former  readers 
have  requested  us  to  continue  our  "Orrocco 
Papers"  in  some  other  publication,  for 
which  they  would  also  subscribe,  that  we 
have  selected  the  Poultry  Keeper  as 
seemingly  the  best  one  in  which  to  have 
them  appear  from  month  to  month  so  long 
as  they  are  of  general  interest.  We  shall 
continue  to  write  from  our  experience  of 
more  than  a  quarter,  of  a  century  on  our 
own  poultry  farm — up  to  the  very  hour  of 
writing,  and  endeavor,  as  best  we  can,  to 
assist  those  who  are  trying  to  help  them- 
selves. Our  constant  aim  in  the  future,  as 
in  the  past,  will  be,  more  particularly,  to 
aid  those  who  are  struggling  to  derive  a 
living  income,  and  to  reach  a  condition  of 
independence  from  the  poultry  business  in 
its  most  legitimate  sense: — that  of  produc- 
ing poultry  and  eggs  for  market.  This  is 
the  class  in  which  we  naturally  take  the 
most  interest,  because  we  ourselves  have 
always  belonged  to  it— hence  we  can  write 
for  it  with  more  interest  than  for  the  exclu- 
sive fancy  breeder.  Not  that  we  ignore 
the  latter,  by  any  means,  for  no  stock  is 
more  carefully  thoroughbred  than  our  own, 
nor  would  we  knowingly  have  a  specimen 
on  the  farm,  after  culling,  that  did  not  well 
approximate  to  Standard  requirements, 
but  we  have  only  time  to  write  for  the 
greatest  number  and  to  direct  our  efforts 
where  they  are  likely  to  do  the  most  good. 

We  are  often  asked,  "Is  there  really  any 
money  in  the  poultry  business  ? "  Our 
best  answer  is  the  fact  that  having  been  in 
it  for  so  many  years,  with  frequent  oppor- 
tunities to  dispose  of  it  to  advantage,  we 
have  recently  purchased  our  present  100 
acre  tract,in  South  Natick,  and  are  expend- 
ing thousands  of  dollars  in  fitting  it  up  as 
a  model  poultry  farm,  with  every  known 
possible  convenience  and  device  suggested 
by  our  life-long  experience.  We  have  not 
space  for  details  here,and  can  do  little  more 
than  simply  announce  ourselves,  but  in 
future  papers  we  will  give  minute  particu- 
lars of  our  plant  and  our  modus  operandi, 
and  will  also,  as  far  as  possible,  briefly  re- 
ply to  questions  of  general  interest  on 
poultry  topics,  which  all  our  readers  are  at 
liberty  to  send  direct  to  us  at  the  farm. 

The  possibilities  of  the  poultry  business 
to-day  were  not  dreamed  of  by  the  most 
progressive  and  advanced  poulterer  twenty- 
five  years  ago,  and  as  these  possibilities 
and  opportunities  developed  themselves, 
the  early  birds  were  the  ones  that  caught 
the  worms,  feathered  their  nests  and  made 
money.  The  condition  of  the  poultry 
business,  viewed  in  its  broadest  sense,  is 
constantly  changing.  The  relation  of  the 
various  sections  of  the  country  to  each 
other,  ana  the  continual  clianging  of  these 
relations,  together  with  the  wide  difference 
in  the  production  of  any  particular  locality 
from  year  to  year,  and  many  other  consid- 
erations, must  be  taken  into  account,  no 
less  by  the  poultry  raiser  than  by  the  poul- 


try commission  man,  in  forming  an  intelli- 
gent opinion  of  what  course  is  best  to 
pursue,  or  deciding  upon  any  plan  of 
action,  because  methods  which  yielded 
large  returns  even  five  years  ago,  if  fol- 
lowed strictly  and  literally  to-day,  might 
fall  so  far  short  of  former  results  as  to 
bring  grievous  disappointment,  to  say  the 
least,  and  many  of  our  poulterers,  espe- 
cially the  new  comers,  from  want  of  suffi- 
cient capital,  are  not  properly  "braced"  to 
withstand  a  series  of  disappointments,  but 
would  be  driven  into  discouragement  which 
is  stiU  worse,  and  unless  smart  enough  to 
discern  the  signs  of  the  times  and  shape 
their  course  accordingly,  they  might  con- 
tinue on  the  down  grade  until  they  reached 
the  poverty-struck  condition  of  the  pro- 
verbial "church  mouse"  and  be  compelled 
to  turn  their  energies  in  other  directions  to 
obtain  bread  and  butter. 

It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  the  causes 
that  led  to  the  discontinuance  of  our  es- 
teemed late  contemporary  were  entirely 
beyond  human  control,  and  that  it  was  not 
owing  to  a  diminished  interest  in  any  of  the 
various  phases  of  poultry  culture.  Indeed, 
on  the  contrary,  we  have  recently  had  op- 
portunity to  witness  and  realize  what  an 
increased  and  increasing  interest  L'j  now 
manifested  in  this  industry ;  for  in  Novem- 
ber rambles  through  considerable  poultry- 
raisiug  sections,  we  were  forcibly  im- 
pressed with  the  number  of  persons  newly 
entering  the  poultry  business,  either  as  an 
exclusive  occupation,  or  adding  it  to  others 
already  established.  Another  interesting 
feature  was  the  fact  that  every  one  of  them 
were  adopting  modern  appliances  to  some 
extent  and  were  succeeding  fairly  well  in 
hatching  with  incubators,  although  meet- 
ing with  the  frequent  difficulties  in  arti- 
ficial rearing;  and  although  the  question  of 
over-production — which  was  propounded 
to  us— does  not  properly  enter  into  this 
paper,  it  may  be  pertinent  to  briefly  add, 
that  such  a  result  is  practically  impossi- 
ble, because  while  an  increased  supply 
might,  and  it  is  devoutly  to  be  hoped 
would,  reduce  prices  somewhat,  it  would 
bring  these  products  within  reach  of  the 
masses  who  have  hitherto  felt  obliged  to 
go  without  them,  and  thus  with  the  greatly 
reduced  cost  of  production,  the  vastly  in- 
creased and  almost  unlimited  number  of 
consumers  would  much  more  than  com- 
pensate for  any  probable  decline  in  prices, 
for  these  figures  can  never  permanently 
fall  below  a  remunerative  point  so  long  as 
all  such  matters  are  regulated  by  the  in- 
evitable law  of  demand  and  supply,  which 
will  continue  "world  without  end." 

Although  the  aforesaid  rambles  were 
mainly  on  business,  we  utilized  them  to 
serve  somewhat  as  voyagers  of  discovery, 
for  in  these  times  of  business  depression 
when  so  many  are  without  employment, 
we  were  anxious  to  learn  cf  the  general 
outlook,  especially  when  an  early  and  ap- 
parently rigid  winter  was  staring  unpro- 
vided multitudes  in  the  face,  and  it  was 
indeed  pleasant  and  encouraging  to  witness 
so  much  energy,  hopefulness  and  enthusi- 
asm where  we  had  feared  nothing  would 
be  found  but  dismal  apprehensions  and 
despondency. 

The  widely  varied  interests  of  our 
country  are  so  interwoven  and  so  mutually 
dependent  upon  each  other,  that  whenever 
one  is  seriously  affected,  the  others  must 
sympathize  with  it  more  or  less,  and  dur- 
ing such  times  as  the  present,  it  would  be 
surprising  if  the  poultry  business  was  an 
exception  to  the  general  rule.  But  the 
truth  is,  it  has  been  affected  perhaps  less 
than  almost  any  other  industry.  In  times 
like  these,  when  strict  economy  is  the  order 
of  the  day,  the  luxuries  of  life  are  the  first 
to  suffer  for  want  of  purchasers.  Next 
come  the  comforts,  and,  last  of  all, the  nec- 
essaries of  life;  Such  of  the  latter  as  are 
absolute,  can  of  course  never  be  dispensed 
with,  and  first  among  these  is  the  food  to 
keep  soul  and  body  together,  for 

'■We  may  live  without  poetry,  music  and  art; 
"We  may  live  without  conscience,  and  live  without 
heart ; 

We  may  live  without  friends,  we  may  live  without 
books , 

Eut  civilized  man  cannot  live  without  cooks. 

He  may  live  without  books,— what  is  knowledge 
but  grieving  ? 

He  may  live  without  hope, — what  is  hope  but  de- 
ceiving? 

He  may  live  without  love,— what  is  passion  but 
pining  ? 

But  where  is  the  man  that  can  live  without  diningt\ 

Precisely  so,  furious  reader:  we  can  do 
without  this,  that,  or  the  other,  but  we 
must  all  have  our  grub,  and  if  poultry 
products  by  reason  of  their  nutrient  qual- 
ities and  reasonable  price,  can  be  made  to 
occupy  the  front  rank,  they  will  prove  the 
very  last  to  be  avoided  or  thrown  over- 
board by  the  economist. 

As  already  intimated,  we  do  not  antici- 
pate that  money  will  ever  again  be  as  rap- 
idly made  from  the  poultry  business  as  has 
been  done  in  the  past,  nor  do  we  at  all  re- 
gret the  fact.  Fortunes  quickly  acquired 
are  usually  undervalued,  and  as  quickly 
squandered.  Money  slowly  earned  and 
saved  is  the  most  appreciated,  and  the  most 
likelv  to  last  and  do  good,  and  be  enjoyed. 
But  while  quite  respectable  fortunes  may 
not  thus  be  as  suddenly  obtained  as  for- 
merly, we  cannot  see  even  the  ghost  of  a 
reason  why  handsome  incomes  and  conse- 
quently gradual  fortunes  and  enduring  for- 
tunes, caunot,  both  now  and  in  the  future, 
be  realized  from  the  business  by  any  one 
who  is  able  to  work  and  willing  to  be  in- 
dustrious and  economical. 

W.  H.  Rudd, 
South  Natick,  Mass. 

Orrocco  Poultry  Farm. 


THE  BLACK  MINORCA  COCK,  "PETE." 

The  illustration  is  of  a  bird  that  won  six 
first  prizes  this  season.  Mr.  John  W.  Met- 
tler,  East  Millstone,  N.  J., his  owner.breeds 
Black  Minorcas  up  to  the  standard.  At  the 
Somerville,  N.  J.,  Fair  he  won  every  first 
and  second  on  his  Minorcas,  and  every  first 
at  the  great  Inter-State  Fair  at  Trenton. 
His  Minorcas  won  also  every  first  at  the 
New  Jersey  State  Fair.  He  likewise  breeds 
White  Wyandottes, Plymouth  Rocks,Brown 
Leghorns,  Dorkings,  Rumpless  and  Pekin 
ducks,  on  which  he  has  won  wherever 
shown.  His  stock  is  from  the  best  strains 
in  the  country,  and  he  has  perhaps  won 
more  prizes  for  the  number  of  birds  shown 
than  is  usual  with  breeders,  his  aim  being 
to  keep  his  birds  fully  up  to  all  the  re- 
quirements of  the  breeds  to  which  they  be- 
long. 


age  per  dozen.  Whatever  there  may  be  ol 
profit  in  the  hatching  is  in  my  favor. 

In  the  above  case  the  large  eggs  are  of 
norma?  size.  This  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  the  hens  layed  so  many  of  them,  for 
if  they  had  been  fat  (as  is  usually  the  case 
with  hens  that  lay  extra  large  eggs)  they 
would  have  layed  but  few  of  them.  The 
record,  considering  the  number  and  size  of 
the  eggs,  is  probably  the  best  ever  made  in 
the  United  States.  The  boxes  sent  us  con- 
tained eggs  of  very  uniform  and  large  size. 


LARGE  EGGS  FROM  MINORCAS. 

Mr.  W.  M,  Lloyd,  Tuckahoe,  N.  T.,  has 
nine  Black  Minorca  eggs,  and  sent  us  a  lot 
as  a  sample.  Unfortunately  the  most  of 
them  were  broken  on  the  journey,  but  we 
found  the  weight  of  each  egg  to  be  three 
ounces,  or  a  little  over  five  to  the  pound. 
We  give  below  the  report  of  Mr.  Lloyd. 

I  am  not  in  the  business  as  a  poultryman 


AN  OPEN  SHED  REMODELED, 

Mr.  John  T.  McCalla,  Huntsville,  Ala., 
makes  an  inquiry  in  regard  to  using  an 
open  shed  for  poultry,  to  which  we  reply 
below,  but  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  our 
readers  to  the  matter  of  draughts  in  ex- 
tended houses.   He  writes : 

I  have  a  shed  on  a  forty-acre  tract  of 
land  near  town,  once  used  as  a  brick  shed 
for  a  brick  yard,  100  feet  long  and  twenty- 
feet  wide,  aJl  sides  open.  I  propose  to 
side  it  with  marred  roofing  paper,  and  put 
in  glass  windows  for  light.  How  mucb 
light  should  be  used? 

Bear  in  mind  the  climate  in  that  section 
is  not  severe.  The  shed,  which  is  20x1000 
feet,  is  of  excellent  size,  and  may  be  di- 
vided into  about  six  apartments,  which 
will  afford  a  large  space  for  each  flock  of 
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but  for  profit,  of  course,  and  pleasure  com- 
bined, with  the  pleasure  of  having  some 
fresh  eggs  to  eat.  I  have  weighed  six  of 
them  as  high  as  seventeen  and  one-half 
ounces.  These  are  the  product  of  two 
hens,  layed  yesterday,  October  28th.  They 
will  not  hatch,  for  the  hens  have  not  been 
with  a  cock  for  over  two  months.  In  your 
letter  you  said  "try  one  and  see  if  they  will 
hatch."  If  you  could  see  my  flock  of  pul- 
lets and  cockerels  batched  from  these  same 
hens'  eggs,  and  just  the  same  size,  you 
would  not  say  "try  them."  I  have  been 
raising  my  chickens  from  the  hens  that  lay 
the  largest  and  most  eggs.  I  found  a  nest 
of  eggs  recently  with  eleven  eggs  in  it,  and 
send  you  four  of  them .  Please  weigh  them 
carefully  and  if  six  of  them  do  not  weigh  a 
pound,  t  have  not  weighed  them  right. 
The  hen  that  laved  thenTlaid  165  eggs  from 
October  20th,  1893   to  October  20th,  1894. 

I  send  you  a  record  of  the  nine  hens,  from 
October  20th,  1S93,  to  October  20th,  1894. 
These  hens  would  net  me  a  profit  on  eges 
alone  of  §3.50  each  per  year.  Here  is  the 
record: 

Hen  No.  1  177  eggs 

"     "   2  171  " 

"     "   3  169  " 

"    "   4  365  " 

"    "   5  159  " 

"    "   6  15S  " 

"    "   7  153  " 

"    "   8  149  " 

"    "   9  141  " 


Total,  1,442 
Making  over  120  dozen,  which  have  been 
sold  at  an  averag#price  of  thirty-four  cents 
a  dozen.  Eggs  here,  of  any  kind,  are 
never  less  than  twenty-five  cents.  I 
count  the  eggs  hatched  and  sold  at  an  aver- 


about  twenty-five  birds.  It  should  have 
large  windows,  and  plenty  of  them,  so  as 
to  afford  an  abundance  of  light.  The  par- 
titions in  the  shed  should  not  be  all  of 
wire.  Every  twenty-five  or  thirty  feet 
should  have  the  partition  of  solid  boards, 
and  up  to  the  roof.  When  wire  is  used  en- 
tirely there  is  always  a  current  of  air 
plowing  from  one  eud  of  the  house  to  the 
other  which  is  sure  to  come  down  on  the 
birds. 

KEEPING  EGGS, 

A  subscriber  at  Santa  Cruz  (no  State- 
given),  sends  us  a  few  questions  to  answer. 
He  says : 

1.  Can  eggs  be  kept  as  long  as  five 
months  if  kept  in  a  cold  storage  house?  2. 
What  temperature  should  be  required?  3. 
How  often  should  they  be  turned?  4' 
Have  you  any  plans  for  turning  eggs,  etcr 

Eggs  can  be  kept  easily  for  five  month9 
by  cold  storage.  Eggs  from  hens  not  with 
males  will  keep  four  times  as  long  as  those 
that  are  fertile.  One  cannot  buy  eggs  and 
preserve  them,  as  there  is  too  much  risk  of 
bad  ones.  They  should  be  kept  at  about 
forty  degrees  cold  storage  or  sixty  degrees 
in  a  cellar,  and  should  be  turned  twice  a 
week.  Our  September,  1887, issue  gives  all 
the  known  processes  for  preserving  eggs, as 
well  as  design  of  an  egg  turner.  Eggs  caD 
be  easily  kept  for  six  weeks, in  a  cool  place, 
for  hatching  purposes. 
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THE    IMPROVED  VICTOR  INCUBATOR. 

The  Improved  Victor  Incubator,  made 
by  Messrs.  George  Ertel  &  Co.,  Quincy, 
111.,  is  illustrated  by  us  for  the  first  time, 
the  No.  8,  of  200  egg  capacity,  being  shown. 
It  is  made  with  copper  tank,  copper  heater 
and  copper  flues, built  of  bigh  grade  butter- 
nut, or  other  bard  wood,  paneled,  and 
highly  finished.  Toe  length  and  width  of 
the  case  is  34x48  inches,  and  its  weight, 
when  crated  for  shipment,  220  pounds.  It 
is  furnished  with  egg  trays,  moisture  pans, 
tested  thermometer,  screw  driver,  level, 
funnel,  regulator  and  lamp. 

The  case,  or  box,  as  the  body  of  the  incu- 
bator is  familiarly  spoken  of  by  operators, 
is  of  the  very  best  material  throughout, 
well  seasoned,  flawless,  and  selected  with  a 
view  to  its  withstanding,  without  warping 
or  twisting,  the  heat  and  moisture  of  arti- 
ficial incubation.  Its  walls  are  double,  the 
outer  one  being  of  oak,  butternut,  or  other 
appropriate  hard  wood,  set  off  on  the  out- 
side with  neat  panels  and  so  highly  finished 
as  to  be  pleasing  to  the  eye ;  the  idea  being 
that  the  merits  of  the  incubator  accorded 
well  with  a  neatly  finished  exterior.  The 
material  of  the  inner  wall  is  more  especially 
adapted  to  resist  the  warping  influences  of 
moisture  and  heat;  it  is  so  accurately  fitted 
with  tongue  and  groove  that  it  is  practi- 
cally air-tight. 

Between  the  two  walls  is  an  ample  dead- 
air  space — one  of  the  greatest  retainers  of 
beat— and  between  the  air  space  and  the 
outer  wall  is  a  thickness  of  non-conducting 
paper,  which  is  almost  enough  in  itself  to 
defy  the  cold  of  winter.  So  with  the  dou- 
ble walls,  the  non-conducting  paper  and 
the  heat-reserving  air  space,  it  is  easy  to 
understand  why  the  Improved  Victor  has 
proven  itself  t  a  phenomenal  success  as  a 
winter-time  incubator. 

The  legs,  also,  are  so  constructed  that 
they  will  accord  with  the  outward  finish  of 
the  body.  Of  strong  hard  wood,  they  are 
turned  with  as  much  artistic  display  as  is 
necessary,  and,  while  substantial  and  un- 
apt to  become  loose  or  to  break,  are  very 
pretty. 

The  heating  apparatus  consists  of  several 
distinct  and  separate  devices  (the  result  of 
much  study  and  scientific  experimenting) 
all  united  in  one,  embracing  the  boiler  or 
heater,  the  tank  with  heating  flues— so  ar- 
ranged within  it  that  all  the  beat  from  the 
lamp  is  surrendered  to  the  water  ere  the 
current  of  air  which  bears  it  from  the 
heater  passes  through  the  escape  flue  into 
the  open  air— and  the  regulator  with  its 
various  concomitants. 

The  lamp  is  situated  at  the  end  of  the  in- 
cubator and  sits  on  a  neat  rest  or  bracket 
that  can  be  easily  raised  or  lowered  as  the 
season  may  require.  In  the  spring  and 
summer  should  the  incubator  be  in  use  it 
will  be  found  necessary  not  only  to  turn 
down  the  flame  of  the  lamp,  but  to  let  the 
lamp  itself  down  so  that  the  top  of  the 
chimney  is  much  further  from  the  top  of 
the  Jacketed  boiler  than  it  must  be  for  cold 
weather  use.  To  effect  a  saving  of  all  the 
keat  transmitted  by  the  lamp,  and  thus  get 
a  sufficiency  of  warmth  without  any  waste 
of  oil,  the  lamp  chimney  is  inserted  in  a 
Jacketed  flue— that  is,  a  flue  which  is  con- 
structed within  another  and  larger  flue, 
leaving  a  water  space  without  the  inner 
flue  and  within  the  outer  flue.  This  water 
between  the  casings  of  the  jacketed  flue  has 
free  ingress  to  the  tank  within  the  incuba- 
tor, whither  it  is  forced  by  expansion. 
Through  a  return  pipe  from  the  tank  to  the 
Jacketed  flue  about  the  lamp,  a  stream  of 
cooler,  denser,  and  therefore  heavier  water 
is  constantly  forcing  its  way  to  supply  the 
plicc  of  heated  and  expanded  water  that 
flows  into  the  tank,  and  thus  a  constant 
fl»w  is  kept  up  between  the  tank  within  the 
iooubator  and  the  heater  on  the  outside. 

But  these  currents  of  water  passing  to 
and  from  tank  and  heater  represent  only 
one  »f  the  processes  by  which  the  Improved 
Victor  goes  about  to  retain  and  get  the  full 
benefit  of  the  heat  generated  in  its  lamp. 
Now,  if  the  top  of  this  jacketed  flue  sur- 
rounding the  lamp  chimney  were  open  at 
all  times  this  mere  circulation  of  water 
would  fall  far  short  of  supplying  the  neces- 
aary  amount  of  heat,  as  the  central  blast 
coming  from  the  top  of  th«  lamp  chimney 
would  be  lodt.  On  the  other  hand,  if  this 
jtcketed  flue  or  heater  were  permanently 
ol««ed  on  top  and  had  no  outlet  or  draft  to 
carry  away  the  heated  air,  the  heat  would 
force  dowuward,  heat  the  lamp  and  oil, 
generate  gas  to  feed  the  flame,  which  with- 
out a  draft  to  furnish  adequate  oxygen 
would  smoke,  soot  would  accumulate,  take 
ir»,  the  surplus  gas  would  ignite  and  con- 
tinences loo  often  attending  the  opera- 
tion •!  unscientific  incubators  would  ensue. 
But  ike  Improved  Victor  anticipates  all 
these  things  and  provides  against  them.  It 
v  furnished  with  a  free  draft  through  a 
•roe  which  connects  with  jacketed  boiler  at 
on*  end  of  the  incubator  with  the  open  air 
ax  the  other  end,  just  as  your  stoves  and 
grates  are  connected  with  the  outside  air  by 
means  of  chimneys.  The  only  difference 
between  an  ordinary  chimney  and  the  flue 
In  question  is  that  your  chimney  permits 
much  of  the  beat  to*  escape.  Not  so  with 
this  flue.  Through  it  the  currents  heated 
by  the  lamp  enter  the  incubator  and  pass 
in  labyrinthine  windings  through  the  water 
within  the  tank,  giving  to  that  water  all 
the  rivlfying  warmth  so  necessary  to  the 
welfareof  the  embryotic  fowls  within  the 
eggs.  So  well  planned  is  the  course  of  this 
flue  through  the  tank  that  little  heat  es- 
capes to  the  air  at  the  top  of  the  flue  that 
protrudes  above  the  incubator.  1  be  ar- 
rangement of  this  flue  in  the  tank  contem- 


plates also  an  absolute  uniformity  of  tem- 
perature throughout  the  egg  chamber,  and 
so  thorough  is  its  operation  in  this  regard 
that  we  doubt  if  any  other  incubator  can 
equal  it;  certainly  none  other  can  excel,  for 
the  temperature  in  all  parts  of  the  egg 
chamber  is  exactly  the  same  at  all  times. 

The  tank  is  .situated  just  beneath  the  top 
of  the  incubator  and  directly  over  the  eggs 
after  the  fashion  of  a  hen,  and  while  it  does 
not  exactly  tench  the  eggs,  as  the  hen 
does,  it  imparts  heat  to  them  from  the  top 
according  to  nature,  its  humid  warmth  in 
ample  volume  giving  life  and  strength 
without  cessation  or  interruption.  The 
tank,  together  with  its  jacketed  boilers  and 
flues,  are  constructed  of  the  best  heavy 
rolled  copper  obtainable. 

The  regulator  is  an  excellent  feature. 
Suppose  too  much  beat  is  generated.  It  is 
said  that  too  much  kindness  will  kill  a  cat. 
However  true  that  may  be,  it  is  certain 
that  too  much  of  this  very  necessary 
warmth  will  "cook"  and  kill  the  embryo 
within  an  egg.  The  Improved  Victor 
guards  against  any  such  catastrophe.  If 
the  top  of  this  jacketed  flue  wherein  the 
lamp  chimney  is  immured  were  to  be  per- 
manently open,  the  warm  water  currents 
from  the  water-space  between  the  walls  of 
the  jacketed  heater  would  be  far  insufficient 
Now,  here  is  the  main  principle  of  regula- 
tion. This  Jacketed  flue  instead  of  being 
permanently  open  on  top  is  closed  by  a 
movable  cover  or  damper  dependeut  on  a 
beam  which  moves  upward  or  downward, 
as  actuated  by  the  motive  agent  of  the  reg- 
ulator—a rubber  bar  that  bends  on  expan- 
sion and  straightens  again  when  it  con- 
tracts. When  the  regulator  raises  the 
damper  the  central  blast  of  heat— from  the 
top  of  the  ramp  chimney — escapes  aud  dif- 
fuses in  the  open  air,  instead  of  passing 


through  the  tank  to  farther  heat  the  water 
therein,  so  when  it  is  raised,  very  little 
heat  if  any  gets  into  the  egg  chamber,  and 
as  the  warmth  moderates  the  rubber  bar, 
which  gives  motion  to  the  scale-balanced 
beam  on  which  the  damper  depends,  con- 
tracts and  closes  the  damper  again.  This 
expansion  bar  is  situated  on  a  level  with 
the  eggs  and  adjusted  so  that  at  the  proper 
temperature  it  operates  the  regulator,  and 
all  day  long  and  through  the  long,  silent 
hours  of  the  night  its  unremittingvigilance 
protects  the  treasures  given  into  its  keep- 
ing. When,  through  expansion, this  rubber 
bar  within  the  egg  chamber  moves,  even 
though  the  motion  is  so  slight  as  to  be 
wholly  imperceptible,  the  peculiar  poise  of 
the  scale-balanced  regulator-levers  so  en- 
hances the  motion  transmitted  to  them  that 
the  damper  is  raised  sufficiently  to  let  off 
any  surplus  heat  that  may  accumulate.and 
it  is  through  this  enhancement  of  motion 
that  the  regulator  of  the  Improved  Victor, 
while  sensitive  of  the  slightest  variation  in 
temperature,  is  positive  and  unfailing  in  its 
action,  quickly  closing  if  the  temperature 
gets  below  the  degree  to  which  it  is  set,  and 
as  quickly  opening  when  a  surplus  of  heat 
is  threatened. 

The  egg  trijs  in  the  Improved  Victor  In- 
cubator are  substantially  constructed. 
The  tray  is  in  itself  a  drawer  with  a  wire 
cloth  bottom,  provided  on  the  inside  of  the 
drawer  with  a  movable  sliding  frame  with 
cross  wires,  between  which  the  eggs  are 
placed,  and  rest  on  the  wire  cloth  bottom. 
The  sliding  of  this  independent  cross-wire! 
frame  forward  or  backward  will  turn  all 
the  eggs  in  the  tray  accurately  bottom  side 
up  at  one  movement,  and  is  done  instantly, 
either  by  hand,  or  with  a  wire  key  (fur- 
nished for  that  purpose)  reaching  through 
the  glass  doors  without  having  to  open 
them. 

The  arrangement  for  a  supply  of  moist- 
ure are  complete,  easy  of  operation,  and 
unfailing,  if  rules  given  in  their  book  of 
instructions  are  carried  out.  Their  method 
of  ventilation,  as  their  method  of  heating, 
is  purely  scientific,  and  in  accord  with  the 
laws  of  nature.  By  it  a  proper  amount  of 
fresh  air  is  supplied  at  all  times,  and  it  ad- 


mits of  no  possibility  of  danger  from  either 
too  much  or  too  little  fresh  air  in  the  egg 
chamber. 

The  Improved  Victor  is  made  of  two 
sizes— 100  eggs  and  200  eggs  capacity.  These 
sizes  are  popular,  and  have  been  adopted 
as  the  most  suitable. 

Tliry  also  make  the  Ertel  Improved  Vic- 
tor Brooder,  for  both  indoor  and  outdoor 
use,  patented  July  18,  1893.  It  is  glass- 
covered,  double  deck,  with  lamp,  screen 
cover,  and  everything  ready  for  use.  It  is 
of  two  sizes  100  and  200  chicks.  Other 
sizes,  however,  are  made  on  application. 

We  advise  sending  for  their  catalogue, 
which  is  free  to  all. 


ORIGIN  OF  BUFF  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 

Mr.  D.  Mullen,  Indiana,  Pa.,  desires  to 
know  how  the  Buff  Plymouth  Rocks  origi- 
nated, and  expresses  himself  as  follows: 

"Will  not  the  originator  of  the  grand, 
new  breed — Buff  Plymouth  Rocks — make 
known  how  they  originated.  They  fill  the 
bill  for  my  ideal  fowl  for  twenty-five 
vears."  The  Buff  Cochins  are  a  grand 
breed  and  always  will  have  their  admirers, 
but  with  me,  as  well  as  many  others,  we 
would  prefer  the  Buff  with  clean  yellow 
legs.  It  should  be  a  matter  of  pride  with 
us  to  be  able  to  say  just  how  our  ideal  fowl 
was  originated.  Indeed,  we  should  be  able 
to  tell  bow  all  the  different  breeds  have 
been  originated.  Many  of  them  we  can 
tell  how,  but  there  are  many  that  we  can- 
not. Let's  have  a  ten  cent  standard  for 
each  breed  separate. 

The  Plvmouth  Rocks  stood  for  over  two 
decades  before  they  "sported  buff,"  hence 
we  do  not   attach  much  importance  to 


"eleventh  hour  "  sports,  especially  as  with 
breeds  that  sport  white,  black,  buff,  blue, 
mottled  and  variegated,  just  at  a  time  when 
"wanted,"  but  the  Buff  Plymouth  Rocks 
are  probably  better  "made,"  being  no 
doubt  the  result  of  the  introduction  of 
"buff  blood"  from  the  Cochin.  There  are 
several  originators,  for  just  as  soon  as  one 
man  got  into  the  field  the  Plymouth  Rocks 
in  other  sections  took  it  into  their  heads  to 
change  for  the  buff  color  also,  and  they 
soon  were  somewhat  plentiful. 

Fortunately,  however,  they  are  now  well 
established,  and  are  destined  to  be  first- 
class  birds.  Unlike  the  White  Langshan 
originators  whose  birds  "sported,"  the 
originators  of  Buff  Plymouth  Rocks  were 
honest,  and  gave  the  truth,  admitting  that 
they  used  buff  birds  to  get  the  color  and 
then  bred  the  foreign  blood  out  again  be- 
fore claiming  them  as  Buff  Plymouth 
Rocks. 


IMMATURE  PULLETS. 

The  strongest  chicks  are  produced  from 
eggs  laid  by  old  hens.  Pullets  will  lay  a 
large  number  of  imperfectly  formed  eggs 
when  they  begin  to  lay,  and  the  eggs  will 
hatch,  but  chicks  from  them  are  liable  to  be 
weak  and  consequently  not  easily  raised. 
Another  point  to  observe  is  that  some  pul- 
lets begin  to  lay  before  they  they  are  fully 
matured.  Such  pullets  should  never  be 
used  as  breeders.  Only  the  full-grown, 
large  pullets  which  were  hatched  early  in 
the  season  should  be  selected  to  produce 
the  future  stock,  and  if  no  such  pullets  are 
in  the  flock  then  it  is  better  to  use  hens  in- 
stead. 


AN  $8000  POULTRY  HOUSE. 

A  poultry  establishment  costing  over 
$8,000  has  just  been  completed  at  Uplands, 
the  country  place  of  Mr.  Robert  Garrett. 

The  buildings  were  all  constructed  under 
the  direct  supervision  of  Mrs.  Robert  Gar- 
rett, who,  like  many  ladies  in  this  country 
and  in  England,  has  become  interested  in 
poultry  culture. 

The  poultry  house  is  all  under  one  roof, 
and  is  over  250  feet  long.  It  has  three  tur- 
ret towers,  one  at  each  end  and  one  in  the 
centre.  One  of  the  towers  will  be  used  for 
choice  fowls,  a  pigeon  loft  being  in  the 
second  story.  The  feed  will  be  kept  in 
the  other  end  tower.  A  reception  room, 
well  furnished  and  equipped  with  a  library 
of  poultry  literature,  occupies  the  first 
story  of  the  centre  tower,  the  second 
story  being  the  bedroom  of  the  poultry 
keeper. 

On  the  right  of  the  centre  tower  are  ac- 
commodations for  brooding2,000  "broilers" 
at  one  time.  "Brooders"  are  devices  for 
providing  warmth  for  artificially  hatched 
chickens,  arranged  so  that  the  chickens 
may  run  in  and  out  at  will.  There  are  also 
outside  yards  in  which  the  chickens  may 
exercise  and  obtain  fresh  air. 

Compartments  for  brooding  pens  of 
thoroughbred  poultry  stock  are  on  the  left 
of  the  centre  tower. 

The  house  is  constructed  of  wood  and  the 
floors  are  all  of  cement. 

A  heavy  brick  ornamented  structure  for 
the  incubators  is  in  the  rear  of  the  poultry 
house.  As  soon  as  the  young  chicks  are 
well  dried  after  emerging  from  the  eggs 
they  are  taken  from  the  incubator  and  in 
lots  of  one  hundred  are  put  in  the  brooder 
apartments. 

A  building  especially  arranged  for  fatten- 
ing, killing  and  dressing  poultry  is  con- 
nected with  the  establishment. 

Ducks  and  turkeys  have  a  separate  house 
in  the  rear  of  the  main  building. 

BOILED  WHEAT  FOR  CHICKS. 

Mr.  Bert  Cox,  Omaha,  Neb.,  sends  us  a 
letter  stating  that  be  has  tried  boiled  wheat 
for  chicks,  and  finds  it  just  the  thing. 
Here  is  what  he  says  about  its  use: 

Have  you  ever  tried  boiled  wheat  for 
young  chicks  ?  I  had  about  a  score  of 
chicks  last  spring  that  I  had  to  raise  in  a 
home  made  brooder,  and  when  they  reached 
the  age  of  about  two  weeks  I  commenced 
boiling  wheat  for  them.  I  boiled  it  about 
the  same  that  you  would  rice  for  table  use, 
and  sometimes  mixed  millet  seed  with  it, 
and  so  fond  of  it  did  they  become  that 
they  would  refuse  other  food  for  it.  In 
fact  I  raised  every  chick  without  any 
trouble  or  sickness  of  any  kind. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  it  will  serve  ad- 
mirably for  chicks,  being  easily  digested, 
nutritious,  and  very  wholesome  as  well  a« 
harmless  in  effect.  The  difficulty  is  in  ibr. 
work  of  boiling  it,  but  if  the  wheat  is 
soaked  for  twenty-four  hours  and  then 
boiled,  the  work  will  require  less  time.  If 
cooked  until  the  grains  swell  it  will  be 
sufficient.  It  is  not  necessary  to  cook  un- 
til perfectly  soft.  Cracked  wheat  may  be 
similarly  treated,  and  will  require  leva 
time.  We  suggest  giving  one  meal  a  day 
of  it,  at  noon,  feeding  other  foods  morning 
and  night,  by  way  of  variety.  Cooked  po. 
tatoes  a*nd  scalded  bran  is  an  excellent 
morning  meal. 

THE  DIFFERENCE  IN  PRODUCTION. 

It  may  be  considered  an  extra  item  of 
expense  to  provide  meat,  bone  and  green 
food  for  poultry,  but  there  are  hundreds 
of  farmers  who  lose  money  on  their  flocks 
by  feeding  grain  only.  So  long  has  it  been 
customary  to  look  upon  grain  as  tb» 
natural  food  of  all  kinds  of  poultry  thai, 
some  consider  their  duty  done  when  they 
have  given  a  plentiful  supply  of  it.  Th# 
hen  really  prefers  bulky  food  as  a  portion 
of  her  ration.  No  doubt  many  readers 
who  have  tried  the  experiment  of  keeping 
a  hopper  or  trough  filled  with  corn  or 
wheat  before  the  fowls  all  the  time  may 
have  noticed  that  the  hens  will  eat  but* 
small  portion  of  it.  This  is  due  to  being 
surfeited  with  it.  They  have  arrived  at  a. 
stage  when  the  grain  is  not  desired.  They 
cease  to  be  productive.  The  difference  in 
production  is  then  easily  noticed  alio. 
With  the  hoppers  full  of  grain,  there  will 
be  no  eggs.  Change  the  food  entirely,  le»»- 
ing  the  grain  out  of  the  ration,  and  la* 
hens  will  respond  to  the  change  and  make 
a  large  difference  in  the  number  of  eggs. 
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A  LATH  RUN  FOR  CHICKS. 

No  doubt  some  of  the  readers  have  ex- 
perienced difficulty  in  raising  chicks  in  the 
larue  yard  with  hens,  which  resulted  in  the 
■  ■hicks  being  crowded  out  at  meal  times, 
and  being  pecked  by  the  hens.  They  were 
afraid  to  go  among  them,  the  chicks  se- 
curing only  the  food  not  desired  by  the 
hens.  The  illustration  shows  a  box  into 
which  the  chicks  can  go  at  any  time  to 
feed,  and  the  hens  cannot  get  to  them  at 
all.  The  box  is  made  of  a  sixteen-foot 
board,  twelve  Inches  wide,  the  board  being 
cut  into  four  pieces  each  piece  four  feet 
long,  and  nailed  together.  The  box  has  no 
bottom,  but  the  top  is  covered  with  lath, 
the  sides  having  holes  that  admit  the 
chicks  and  exclude  the  hens.  By  having 
the  box  bottomless,  it  may  be  moved  from 
place  to  place,  thus  avoiding  filth. 


BOOKS  AT  FIVE  CENTS  EACH. 

Being  back  numbers  of  The  Poultry 
Keeper,  published  by  the  Poultry  Keeper 
Company,  Parkcsburg,  Pa.,  at  50  cents  per 
annum.  Sample  copy  (not  in  this  list)  sent 
free  to  those  who  wish  to  subscribe. 

The  following  are  special  subjects,  and 
though  they  are  back  numbers,  yet  each  is 
worth  a  year's  subscription. 

You  cannot  get  a  high-priced  book  that 
will  give  so  much  on  the  subject  selected. 

Any  of  the  following  for  only  Jive  cents 
in  stamps : 

Testing  Eggs,  (illustrated.)  Ausrust,  1885, 
Sept.,  1S90,  Dec.,1893,  June,  1891,  June,  1892, 
latter  full  of  illustrations. 

Plymouth  Rocks,  (description).  Pre- 
serving Eggs.   Sept.,  1885. 

Buff  Cochins,  (description).   Oct.,  1885. 

Rouen  Ducks,  (description).  Dakiu's 
Brooder.    Dec,  1885. 

How  to  Ship  Poultry.  Toulouse  Geese, 
idescription).  Sept.,  1886. 

Plan  of  a  Broiler  House.  Breeds  of 
Ducks.  The  West  Chester  Gape  and  Roup 
Cure.   Oct.,  1886. 

All  About  Roup,  eight  columns.  Nov., 
1886. 

All  About  Cholera,  seven  columns.  Dec, 
18S6.    April,  1893. 

Testing  Eggs,  by  Campbell,  three  col- 
umns.  Dec,  1S86,  and  Jan.,  1887. 

Caponizing  (illustrated).  Jan.,  1887, 
March,  1892,  July,  1892. 

Gapes,  four  columns.   March,  1887. 

All  About  Turkeys,  seven  columns. 
.March,  1892. 

How  to  Make  the  Hot  Water  Incubator, 
(illustrated).  French  Mode  of  Cramming 
Fowls.  Mrs.  Moore's  Egg  Preserving 
Recipe.  Why  Chicks  Die  in  the  Shells. 
July,  1887. 

All  About  Preserving  Eggs,  six  columns. 
An  Egg  Turner.  Harris'  Poultry  House. 
Sept  .  1887. 

All  About  Lice  (illustrated)  Oct.,  1887, 
and  Dec,  1891.  The  latter  shows  the  kinds 
of  lice,  magnified. 

Poultry  Diseases  Crop-Bound.  Egg- 
Bound.  Feather  Pulling.  Soft-Shell  Eggs. 
Hens  Eating  Eggs.  Bumble  Foot.  Scabby 
Legs,  Worms  (six  columns  on  diseases).  A 
Big  Egg  Farm  (prices).    Nov.,  1887. 

An  incubator  Regulator.  Plans  of  In- 
cubators and  Brooders.  Dorkings.  De- 
cember, 18S7. 

Making  Condition  Powders.  Points  for 
Pasting  tip.  How  to  Raise  Ducks.  Ship- 
ping and  Dressing  Poultry  for  Chicago. 
January,  1888. 

How  Much  Feed  to  Give.  Poultry  House 
Floors.  Lee's  $10  House.  A  Cheap  Tank 
for  Incubator.  A  Cheap  Egg  Tester.  June, 
1888. 

Prices  for  the  whole  year,  two  years 
given,  and  prices  of  all  kinds  of  poultry  for 
every  week  in  the  year,  for  New  York  and 
Chicago.    Feb.,  1888    Also  April,  1892. 

Poultry  Houses.  April,  1887 ;  Oct.,  1888, 
and  July,  1891.   Fifty  illustrations. 

All  About  Ducks,  five  columns.  Maj. 
Jordan's  Hot  Water  System.  August, 
1888,  and  Dec,  1892. 

The  Hen  and  the  Food.   July,  1888. 

Fsrtilization  of  Eggs,  five  columns.  The 
Ferret  Feeding  for  Eggs,  Sept.,  1888. 

Descriptions  of  Breeds— Light  Brahmas, 
Plymouth  Rocks,  Pile  Leghorns,  Lang- 
shans,  Houdans,  and  Brown  Leghorns. 
Five  columns.  How  to  Place  the  Ther- 
mometer, (illustrated.)   Nov.,  1888. 

Shipping  Poultry  to  Market — all  about 
it.    Dec,  1888. 

How  to  Feed  for  Eggs.  How  much  to 
Feed.  The  Kinds  of  Foods.  Condition 
Powders.  A  Whole  Book  in  a  Small  Com- 
pass. Nearly  eight  columns  on  Feeding, 
with  tables  and  proportions.  Oct..  1891. 

The  Bronze  Turkey  (description).  More 
About  Feeding.  Preserving  Eggs  with 
Cold  Air,  Bees-wax,  and  Parafiue,  Feb., 
1889. 

Shipping  Coops,  (illustrated).  The  Farm 
Journal  Hot  Water  Brooder.  Mar.,  1889. 

Young  Turkeys.  All  About  Geese. 
Pigeons  for  Profit.  Mating  Plymouth 
Rocks,  Preserving  Eggs.  Partridge 
Cochins.  Eleven  Reasons  Why  Eggs  Do 
Not  Hatch.   July,  1889. 

Brooders,  Incubators,  Appliances,  Poul- 
try Houses,  etc.,  (many  illustrations). 
Aug.,  1889,  and  Aug.,  1891.  These  two 
books  are  worth  $10. 

Points  on  Raising  Broilers  (forty-two 
rules).  Everybody  should  have  this. 
Clover  Hay  as  Food  (illustrating  the  cut- 
ter). The  Wyandotte.  Fertilization  of 
Eggs.    Scoring"  Games.   Oct.,  1889. 

The  Ventilator  discussion.  Dec,  1889, 
and  the  "Principles  of  Ventilation,"  in 
March,  1890. 


Rudd's  Hot  Water  System.  May,  1890. 
Two  pages  (illustrated). 

Rankin's  Great  Duck  Farm,  (illustrated). 
July,  1890. 

Science  of  incubation,  by  Hock,  two 
pages.    Oct.  1890. 

Artificial  Incubation  in  Egypt,  (illustrat- 
ed).  Dec.  1890. 

Spongia  as  a  Roup  Cure — four  columns. 
Jan.  1891. 

A  Whole  Library  of  Points.  A  grand 
issue.    Aug.  1892. 

Points  on  Hatching  Broilers.  A  whole 
library  on  how  to  hatch.  It  is  worth  $50. 
Oct.,  1892, 

Incubator  Appliances.  Illustrations  of 
nests,  troughs,  novelties,  etc,  Full  of  illus- 
trations.   Sept.  1891. 

Broilers  and  Ducklings. — Emulsions  for 
Lice.   May,  1892. 

Distinction  of  Hex.— July  1892. 

Stamp  and  Weight  of  Breeds.—  August, 
1892. 

Plan  of  a  Lamp  Incubator.  How  to  Fat- 
ten Fowls.  Raising  Geese  for  Market. 
Sept.  1S92. 

The  Plymouth  Bock,  Oct.  1S92  and  Nov. 
18SS. 

Special  on  Ducks.  Heating  a  Poultry 
House  (cheap  method)  Pigeons  for  Market, 
Dec.  1892. 

Hatching  Chicks  With  Hens.  Hallock's 
Great-Duck  Farm  (illustrated.)  Guineas. 
The  Decimal  System.   Jan.  1893. 

Feeding  the  Egg-making  Elements.  Feb . 
1893 

Value  oj  Poultry  Products.  April,  1893, 
and  May,  1S93. 

Why  chicks  die  in  the  Shell  (Campbell), 
May,  i893. 

Bones  and  Clover,  June,  1893. 

Correct  Heater  for  Hot-water  Incubator, 
Preventing  Feather  fulling.  Cheapest 
Poultry  House,  Aug.  1893. 

Anatomy  of  the  Fowl.  Something  New 
on  Moisture,— Sept.  1893. 

Keeping  Hens  Without  Boosters.  Mov- 
able Roosts.  Bill  of  Fare  for  Chicks  Stand- 
ard and  for  White  Wonder  Fowls.  (Illus- 
trated), Oct.  1S93. 


ILLINOIS. 

January  8-12,  '95.  Henry  Co.  Poultry 
Association,  Geneseo.  W.  A.  Shelhamer, 
secretary. 

INDIANA. 

Jan.  15-19.— Howard  Co.  Poultry  and  Pet 
Stock  Association,  Kokomo,  Indiana.  L. 
C.  Hoss,  Secretary;  F.  J.  Marshall, 
Judge. 

IOWA. 

January  1-7,  '9.5.  Wapsie  Valley  Poultrv 
Club,  Dubuque.  Decimal  score  card  will 
be  used.  John  M.  Parker,  secretary,  Inde- 
pendence. 

January  18-20,  '95.  Northwestern  Poul- 
try and  Pet  Stock  Association,  Sioux  City. 
Chas.  E.  Lozier,  secretary. 

KANSAS. 

January  1-5,  '95.  Inter-State  Poultry 
Association,  Arkansas  City,  Kas.  G.  A. 
Howerton,  secretary. 

January  1-5,  '95.  North  Kansas  Poultry 
Association,  Atchison,  Kansas.  S.  G. 
Sprague,  secretary. 

January  10-14,  '95.  Kansas  State  Show, 
Topeka,  Kas.  D.  A.  Wise,  Topeka,  Kas., 
secretary. 

January  22-25,  '95.  Parsons  and  South- 
easte-n  Poultry  and  Pet  Stock  Association. 
W.  W.  Cranston,  secretary. 

MICHIGAN. 

January  8-11,  '95.  Peninsular  Poultry, 
Pigeon  and  Pet  Stock  Association,  Jackson. 
Frank  W.  McKenzie,  Concord,  secretary. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Jan.  15-16.— Highlandville  Poultry  Ass.n, 
Dedham.   B.  F.  White,  Secretary. 

January  16-18,  '95.  New  England  Light 
Brahma  Club,  Boston.  G.  W.  Cromaek 
secretary,  Stoneham. 

January  9-11,  '95.  Central  Mass.  Poultry 
Association,  Worcester;  W.  H.  Fitton, 
secretary. 

February,  '95.  Cape  Ann.  Geo.  E. 
Merchant,  secretary. 

MISSOURL 

January  8-12,  '95.  Maryville.  Fred. 
Parcher,  secretary. 


WASHINGTON. 

January  8-13,  '95;  at  Tacoma.  H.  H 
Collier,  secretary. 

January  14-19,  '95.— Puget  Sound  Poultrj 
Club,  Seattle,  Wash.   Thomas  Moore,  S«cy. 

WISCONSIN. 

January  7-12, '95.  _La  Cros  Poultry  As- 


sociation, La  Cross,  Wis 
secretary. 


E.  H.  Hoffman, 


LATH  RUN  FOR  CHICK 


What  is  an  Egg;  its  Composition.  Pre- 
paring Birds  for  Shows.    Nov.  1893 

Cushman's  Experiments  with  Turkeys. 
Bennett's  Shipping  Coop.    Dec.  1S93. 

Kinney  on  Feeding  Meat.  Heating  a 
Poultry  House.  Jan.  1894. 

Each  one  of  the  above  issues  contains 
other  valuable  information  also.  The  sub- 
jects named  are  the  leading  articles. 

The  reader  should  keep  this  for  referenc. 
It  will  save  much  time  inquiring  for  special 
articles. 

The  issue  on  Poultry  Houses,  Broodc-s, 
Appliances,  Feeding  for  Eggs,  Caponizing, 
Prices  for  the  Whole  Year,  Preserving 
Eggs,  Turkeys,  Points  on  Hatching,  Points 
on  Raising  Broilers,  Testing  Eggs,  and 
some  others,  are  worth  fifty  times  the  price 
as  there  is  no  book  published  that  can  even 
compete  with  a  single  number; 

We  have  the  first  eight  vols,  of  Poultry 
Keeper  substantially  bound,  $1  each,  post- 
paid ;  Vols.  9  and  10,with larger  pages,  $  1.25, 
postpaid.  Poultry  Keeper  Specials  Nos.  1 
and  2,  25  cents  each,  postpaid,  being  each 
made  up  of  32  selected  pages  from  back 
volumes  of  Poultry  Keeper.  "How  to 
Succeed  with  Small  Fruits  and  Poultry," 
formerly  35  now  25  cents  ;  "Poultry  for 
Profit,"  cloth,  formerly  40  cents  now  30 
cents,  same  in  paper  cover  25  cents  ;  "  Fish- 
er's Grain  Tables,"  formerly  35  cents  now 
25  ceuts ;  "Incubators  and  Brooders,"  25 
cents;  "Management  of  Young  Chicks,"  25 
cents.  Any  one  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of 
price.  Address 

Poultry  Keeper  Co.,Parkesburg,  Pa. 


SHOWS  TO  OCCUR. 

CONNECTICUT. 

Jan.  9-14.— New  Haven  Poultry  Ass'n., 
New  Haven.  Conn.   E.  A.  Todd.  Sec'y. 
Jan  16-18.— Ansonia  Poultry  Association, 
Ansouia.    I.  W.  Willis,  Superintendent. 
COLORADO. 

January  15-20.  '95.  Colorado  Poultry 
Association  third  annual  show,  Denver, 
Col.  Decimal  score  card  will  be  used. 
John  Herr,  Denver,  Colo.,  secretary. 

GEORGIA. 

Jan.  15-20.— Georgia  Poultry  and  Pec  Stock 
Association,  Augusta,  Ga.  John  M.  Kill- 
ingsworth,  Secretary. 


NEBRASKA. 

January  15-20, '95.  Nebraska  State  Show, 
Lincoln.    A.  Lemen,  secretary,  Lincoln. 

January  22-26,  '95.  Omaha  Poultry 
Fanciers'  Association.  I.  L.  Richards,  sec- 
retary. 

NEW  YORK. 

Jan.  8-12.— Rochester  Poultry  and  P.Assn 
Rochester,  N.  Y.   W.  J.  Harrison,  Sec'y. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

January  9-11,  '95.  New  Hampshire  Poul- 
try Association.  Concord.  J.  J.  Treno- 
weth,  secretary. 

OHIO. 

Jan.  1-6.— Shandon,  Ohio,  Poultry  Ass'n. 
M.  C.  Morris. 

Jan.  10-16. — Cincinnati  Poultry  and  Pigeon 

Association.   Geo.  Ewald,  Secretary. 

January  1-6, '95;  at  Middletown.  Henry 
Hensey,  secretary. 

January  14-19,  '95.  Columbus.  G.  F. 
Gast,  secretary,  Prospect. 

January  9-1  i,  '95.  Northwestern  Ohio 
Poultry  and  Pet  Stock  Company,  Tiffin.  T. 
S.  Falkner,  secretary. 

January  20-25,  '95.    Washington,  (C.  H.) 
W.  R.  Dalbey,  secretary. 
Feb.  18-25. — Sciota  Poultry  Association 

Portsmouth, Ohio.  G.  P.  Kaps, Secretary 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Jan.  9-12. — West  Chester  Poultry  Ass'n., 
West  Chester.  C.  C.  Towuseud,  Cheyney, 
Pa.,  Treas. 

Jan  17-22.— Berks  County  Poultry  and 
Pigeon  Association,  Reading,  Pa  H.  M. 
Shoemaker,  Secretary. 

Jan.  22-25. — Pittston  Poultry  Breeders'  As- 
sociation, Pittston,  Pa.  W.  R.  Allen, 
Secretary. 

TENNESSEE. 

Jan.  9-12.  — Chattanooga  Poultry  Associa- 
tion. Geo.  M.  Clark,  Recording  Secre- 
tary ;  P.  M.  Reagan,  Corresponding  Sec- 
retary. 

January  1-5,  '95 ;  at  Knoxville.  John  W. 
Fleunikin,  secretary. 

UTAH. 

January  28-31,  '93.  Utah  Poultry  Asso- 
ciation, Salt  Lake  City.  J.  W.  Haslam, 
secretary. 

VERMONT. 

January  16-18,  '95.  St.  Johns  bury.  W. 
B.  Eastman,  secretary. 

VIRGINIA. 

Jan.  7-11. — Roanoke  Valley  Poultry  Asso- 
ciation, Roanoke,  Va.  F.  A.  Lovelock, 
Salem,  Va.,  Secretary. 


DON'T  JUDGE  BY  THE  LEGS. 

A  writer  in  the  New  York  Tribune  thut 
gives  a  few  facts  in  regard  to  American 
preferences  compared  with  those  in  Europe. 
He  says: 

In  France  a  black-legged  and  white- 
skinned  fowl  is  all  right  for  market  pur- 
poses, and  in  England  white  legs  and  a 
white  skin  are  regarded  as  important  points 
in  attempting  to  please  the  market;  but 
not  so  in  Uncle  Sam's  dominion.  Ameri- 
cans have  for  so  long  associated  a  yellow 
color  with  fatness  and  tenderness  that  they, 
as  a  rule,  are  extremely  averse  to  any  other 
color  in  the  legs  and  skin  of  the  poultry 
they  buy.  Wyandottes  possess  also  another 
claim  to  attention  as  a  practical  farm  fowl, 
for  they  have  low  rose  combs,  curving 
closely  to  their  heads,  and  so  protected 
from  the  frost  of  winter.  This  is  an  import 
tant  point,  as  on  most  farms  the  poultry 
quarters,  even  when  carefully  constructed, 
are  not  frost-proof.  When  well-bred,  the 
silver,  golden  and  buff  varieties  are  decid- 
edly attractive  in  color.but  there  few  fann- 
ers who  care  especially  for  fine  feathers, 
their  idea  very  properly  being  that  "hand- 
some is  as  handsome  does,"  and  so  for 
various  reasons  the  W  hite  Wyandotte  seem 
especially  suited  for  farm  purposes.  With 
them  there  are  no  dark  pin-feathers  to 
bother  when  dressing,  while  in  all  the  prac- 
tical respects  of  egg  production  and  flesh 
production  they  bear  as  good  a  reputation 
as  their  colored  sisters.  More  attention 
ought  to  be  paid  by  farmers  to  the  poultrj 
industry,  for  when  wisely  conducted  it  is 
one  of  the  most  remunerative  branches  ol 
the  business,  and  for  this  purpose  on» 
could  scarcely  make  a  mistake  in  choosing 
the  white  Wyandotte,  if  both  eggs  and  flesh 
are  desired,  and  probably  the  largest  profii 
comes,  as  a  rule,  from  the  breed  that  pr* 
duces  a  goodly  amount  of  both  flesh  and 
eggs, rather  than  from  a  strictly  egg-produc- 
ing breed,  whose  production  as  to  flesh  i« 
very  small  indeed.  The  only  way  to  ge 
the  laigest  profit  from  the  small  egg-pro- 
ducing breeds  is  to  hatch  with  incubator- 
early  enough  in  the  season  to  sell  the 
cockerels  for  broilers,  when  the  price  of 
broilers  is  at  the  highest  point.  "Genera 
farming,"  however,  has  small  place  in  it,  n 
my  opinion,  for  incubators. 

The  writer  simply  has  Wyandottes  to 
sell  perhaps.  Much  of  what  he  says  applies 
to  many  other  breeds .  We  do  not  deny  the 
claims  of  the  Wyandottes,  but  they  are  not 
the  only  breeds  with  yellow  skin  and  leg>. 

What  we  wish  to  say,  however,  is  tha; 
the  color  of  the  skin  and  legs  does  not  indi- 
cate quality.  Giving  the  preference  to  yel- 
low skin  and  legs,  is  simply  a  "fad."  Thi 
Dorking  has  not  yellow  legs,  yet  it  is  fai 
ahead  of  the  Wyandotte  as  a  table  fow  l. 
Some  of  the  best  table  fowls  have  dark  legs. 


CUT  THIS  OUT. 

If  you  wish  to  remember  some  thing 
here  are  a  few  rules  for  you,  under  Hi 
decimal  system  which  we  have  given  b 
fore.   Though  not  exactly  correct  they  ai  u 
about  what  should  be  the  case. 

Ten  hens  in  a  house  10x10  feet  arc 
enough. 

The  yard  should  be  at  least  ten  times  a 
large  as  the  floor  of  the  house, 

Ten  eggs  in  winter  are  sufficient  for  a 
sitting  hen. 

Ten  weeks  from  shell  to  market  is  tbi- 
time  alloted  a  chick. 

Ten  cents  per  pound  is  about  the  aver- 
age price  of  hens  in  market  for  the  whole 
year. 

Ten  cents  should  feed  a  chick  ten  week* 
and  it  should  then  weigh  two  pounds,  if 
highly  fed,  the  ten  cents  covering  the  great- 
est abundance  of  food. 

Ten  months  in  the  year  is  usually  the 
hisrhest  limit  of  time  during  which  a  hen 
will  lay. 

Ten  hens  with  one  male  is  about  the 
proper  proportion. 

Ten  quarts  of  corn,  or  its  equivalent, 
should  feed  a  hen  ten  weeks,  if  she  is  of  a 
large  breed,  but  ten  quarts  in  three  months 
is  about  a  fairer  proportion. 

Ten  pounds  is  a  good  weight  for  males 
of  the  larger  breeds,  one  year  old. 

Ten  eggs  is  the  average  number  to  each 
pound. 

Ten  flocks,  each  consisting  of  ten  hens 
are  enough  for  an  acre. 

Ten  chicks,  when  just  hatched,  weigh 
about  one  pound. 

Ten  hens  should  lay  about  1,000  eggs  dur- 
ing one  year.  This  allows  for  some  "laying 
more  than  100  eggs  each  while  others  may 
not  lay  so  many. 
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FACTS  THAT  SHOW. 

U.  8.  G.  CHASE,  WOODFORD,  OKIO. 

I  read  the  many  letters  of  experience  of 
^tliers  in  the  Poultry  Keeper  with  great 
interest  and  benefit,  so  will  try  to  help 
-onie  of  the  brothers  and  sisters  in  the 
poultry  field  to  lighten  their  burdens  if  I 
i-an. 

I  have  been  in  the  poultry  business  for 
four  years.  I  am  in  what  I  call  mixed 
poultry  raising;  that  is,  thorough-bred 
poultry,  eggs  and  broilers.  I  keep  Buff 
'  ochins,  Black  Plymouth  Rocks  and  Buff 
Leghorns,  mostly  the  Leghorns.  I  have  no 
trouble  in  keeping  my  fowls  in  yards  en- 
closed with  four  foot  netting,  with  an  eight 
inch  board  at  the  bottom,  by  clipping  the 
(light  feathers  of  one  wing,  once  a  year.  I 
clip  all  but  the  last  two  feathers,  so  when 
the  wing  is  folded  they  do  not  show  that 
they  have  been  clipped  I  think  if  our 
brother  at  East  Palatka,  Fla.,  will  try  this 
tie  will  have  no  more  trouble. 

A  haudy  feed  rack  or  trough  that  is  clean, 
which  I  am  using,  is  made  by  taking  four 
boards  one  and  one  half  by  six  inches,  and 
six  feet  long  for  ten  or  twelve  hens ;  rip 
two  of  them  in  two  in  the  middle,  length- 
wise: use  one  for  bottom  the  other  for  a 
lid,  the  other  four  for  sides,  two  at  sides 
»nd  two  at  bottom,  then  cut  plastering  lath 
one  foot  long,  and  nail  them  three  inches 
apart  to  the  sides  and  end;  hang  the  cover 
with  leather  hinges,  and  you  have  a  feed 
trough  that  they  can't  get  into,  and  all  will 
fare  alike.  I  have  just  built  a  new  hen 
house,  11x25  feet,  six  feet  to  eaves,  double 
roof,  shingled.aud  set  eighteen  inches  above 
ground,  with  a  double  floor ;  the  under 
part  of  the  house  is  boxed  up  on  three 
sides,  open  to  the  south ;  the  interior  is 
lathed  and  plastered,  and  is  divided  into 
three  rooms,  each  room  having  one  large 
window,  and  is  made  to  shut  very  close. 
Each  window  has  a  tight  wooden  blind  on 
the  outside,  to  shut  at  night  in  cold,  windy 
weather.  The  door  is  on  the  east  end  and 
is  made  very  tight.  I  keep  about  three 
inches  of  dry  saw  dust  on  the  floor,  and  on 
top  of  that  [  put  straw  and  chaff,  and 
clover  chaff,  three  or  four  inches  deep.  My 
bens  have  to  scratch  for  all  their  grain.  I 
feed  corn,  oats,  wheat,  apples, and  potatoes. 
Potatoes  make  about  two-thirds  of  the 
niorning-feed ;  the  balance  of  the  feed  is 
whole  grain.  I  keep  twenty-five  hens  in 
one  pen,  and  in  breeding  pens  ten  hens  and 
two  cocks,  one  cock  each  alternate  day  with 
the  hens.  I  use  incubator  and  brooder  for 
rearing  chicks ;  have  hatched  as  high  as 
ninety -eight  per  cent,  of  fertile  eggs.  I  got 
all  of  the  lumber  for  my  poultry  bouse  out 
■  if  the  woods,  and  did  all  the  work  myself; 
<>f  course,  I  bought  the  shingles,  lath,  lime, 
hardware,  etc.  I  had  the  sash  and  glass 
<<n  hand.  The  total  cost  was  less  than  $70. 
I  keep  fifty  Leghorns  in  the  building,  and 
they  lay  all  the  time,  yes,  they  lay  eggs 
right  through  the  moulting  period  and  cold 
weather  too.  I  am  going  to  keep  a  strict 
account  from  Jan.  1st,  1805,  for  one  year, 
on  fifty  Buff  Leghorns,  and  will  let  you 
know  how  and  what  they  produce  if  you 
want  me  to.  I  will  also  give  method  in 
detail  of  feeding.  I  would  like  to  try  a 
few  capons  another  year. 

I  differ  a  little  with  Brother  Lloyd  in  re- 
gard to  three  year  old  hens,  etc.  I  think 
the  greatest  trouble  with  us  all  is  we  use 
too  many  hens  with  one  cock.  I  mated 
two  pullets  and  one  cockerel  last  year,  and 
tiatched  everv  egg  set,  and  raised  every 
chick  hatched",  and  did  it  all  by  artificial  or 
with  incubator  and  brooder,  and  they  were 
late  chicks  too.  I  also  mated  eight  pullets, 
Leghorns,  and  one  cockerel,  but  only  fifty 
per  cent  to  seventy-five  per  cent  of  eggs 
were  fertile,  and  only  fifty  per  cent  to  sixty 
per  cent  hatched,  and  had  very  poor  results 
in  raising  them  to  maturity.  I  am  going 
to  try  five  hens  and  one  cock  this  season, 
and  one  to  twenty-five,  one  to  fifteen,  one 
to  twelve,  etc..  and  note  results.  Well,  I 
did  not  intend  to  make  this  letter  so  long, 
but  you  can  use  what  you  want  of  it,  or 
throw  it  all  in  the  waste  basket.  [Thanks. 
We  will  be  pleased  to  have  the  result  of 
your  experiments. — Ed.] 


FROM  A  GREASER 

DR.  n.  H.  WHEELER,  OAXACA,  MEXICO. 

The  November  number  of  the  Poultry 
Keeper  Just  at  hand,  and  contents  noted. 
One  correspondeni  says,  "I  saved  a  hundred 
dollars  from  a  single  article  in  the  Poultry 
Keeper."  Say,  Mr.  Editor,  did  he  send  you 
a  box  of  good'segars  for  that  help?  Another 
has  a  hen  that  had  laid  eggs  during  the  sea- 
ion  of  moulting.  Of  course,  one  swallow 
makes  a  summer  time  sometimes  don't  hit  ? 
Then,  there  is  a  set  of  rules  laid  down  for 
feeding  fresh  hatched  chicks.  I  had  been 
taught  that  when  chicks  were  twenty-four 
hours  old,  it  was  time  to  commence  feed- 
ing; now  the  time  is  forty-eight  hours. 
Good;  pretty  soon,  we  can,  maybe,  raise 
them  without  auv  such  trouble  as  feeding. 
O,  happy  day  !  Then  he  gives  a  time  table 
for  food.  1st,  Rolled  oats  exactly  four 
times  a  day,  till  four  days  old.  Yes,  I  can 
get  rolled  oats  here  at  only  fifty  cents  per 
pound.  Cheap,  isn't  it  ?  I  wonder  if  he 
would  feed  many  at  that  price.  2nd,  Feed 
three  times  a  day  on  a  cake.  (I  usually 
feed  mine  on  a  piece  of  board,)  made  of  one 
quart  of  corn  meal.  (We've  got  lots  of 
corn  down  here,  but  corn  meal — well  in 
1893  I  got  a  miller  to  agree  to  grind  me  100 
ponnds  of  corn  meal ;  by  punching  him  up 
occasionally,  I  did  get  in  May,  1894,  twenty- 
five  pounds  of  corn  meal.  "Rather  a  long 
time  to  wait  to  make  the  cake.)   Next,  one 


quart  of  sifted  ground  oats,  (not  one  raised 
in  the  country  of  Mexico.)  One  pint  of 
bran,  (yes,  that  is  plenty,)  one  pint  of  mid- 
dlings, (stuck  again),  one  gill  linseed  meal, 
(not  any  to  be  had  here  for  love  or  chickens,) 
one  pint  of  ground  meat  (that  can  be  se- 
cured here.)  Between  meals  give  millet 
seed,  (up  a  stump  again).  Charcoal  and 
sand  we  have  in  plenty,  but  oyster  shells, 
what  do  they  look  like?  Keep  cabbage 
where  they  can  make  athletrs  of  them- 
selves, and  give  cooked  potatoes  three 
times  a  week.  Well.  I'll  bet  a  copper  cent 
he  wouldn't  if  he  had  to  pay  four  and  five 
dollars  a  bushel  for  them.  Now,  1  have 
been  trying  to  raise  some  chicks  on  pure 
sunshine  and  adobes  with  partial  success, 
but  if  1  must  follow  the  above  rule,  for 
goodness  sake,  what  would  they  cost,  and 
"O,  mamma,  my  doll  is  stuffed  with  saw- 
dust, and  I'm  tired."  But  say,  the  editor 
forgot  something  in  the  November  number 

sure.    ''This  is  a  poultry  p  "  quitj  I 

didn't  say  anything;  put  down  that  brick 
or  you  will  scare  the  chickens.  Query :  Is 
not  the  Standard  being  pretty  well  adver- 
tised in  the  Poultry  Keeper?  Apparently 
it  looks  so  from  a  distance.  However,  the 
Poultry  Keeper  is  a  pretty  good  paper, 
take  It  all  around.  Don't  you  think  so?  You 
I  mean.  Yours  from  the  land  of  God  and 
liberty.  [The  doctor's  letter  is  quite  inter- 
esting, although  his  "Spanish"  is  a  little 
off.  We  trust  that  he  will  come  again. — 
Ed.] 


MADE  GOOD  HATCHES— N3  MOISTURE. 

H.  G.  ROOD,  ST.  CLAIR,  MICH. 

Don't  stop  sending  my  paper  until  noti- 
fied. You  have  started  me  in  the  poultry 
business  and  I  don't  want  you  to  leave  me 
yet.  I  have  been  wanting  to  say  something 
about  my  experience  in  the  poultry  busi- 
ness but  I  find  by  reading  the  Poultry 
Keeper  that  there  are  others  sailing  in  the 
same  boat.  I  have  five  incubators  of  the 
Poultry  Keeper's  and  I  have  had  very 
good  success  in  hatching.  I  use  very  little 
moisture;  not  any  until  the  eggs  begin  to 
pip,  and  two  of  the  best  hatches  I  had 
were  made  without  any  moisture  what- 
ever. The  last  hatch  I  had  was  110  chick- 
ens from  130  eggs  without  any  moisture 
until  the  eggs  commenced  to  pip. 

I  have  hatched  several  hundred  chickens 
this  last  season  but  I  didn't  have  the  best 
of  success  in  raising  them.  I  know  where 
I  made  mistakes,  whish  I  hope  to  overcome 
this  next  year.  I  use  hot  water  pipes,  top 
heat,  and  it  works  good,  but  the  trouble 
was  I  crowded  too  many  together  and  fed 
them  too  much  without  giving  them  exer- 
cise enough.  I  noticed  one  of  your  sub- 
scribers says  he  has  improved  on  the 
Poultry  Keeper  Incubator  by  putting  in 
two  pipes.  Now,  if  he  had  put  in  one  pipe, 
an  inch  and  a  half,  he  would  not  be 
troubled  with  hot  water  flying  in  his  face, 
for  there  is  no  room  for  the  air  to  escape  in 
a  one  and  one-half  in  pipe.  I  hope  when  I 
renew  my  subscription  another  year  I  will 
be  able  to  report  better  success. 

HE  HAS  TRIED  THEM. 

C.  T.  REED,  GREENSBURG,  PA. 

I  take  sever.il  poultry  papers,  and,  as  a 
rule,  find  more  good,  sound,  practical  com- 
mon sense  and  less  of  the  trashy,  "fill  up" 
stuff  in  the  Keeper  than  in  many  papers 
that  reach  me.  I  especially  enjoy  the  sly 
digs  that  your  editor  sometimes  gives  the 
caponizing,  editorial  and  dead-beat  adver- 
tising frauds  all  over  the  land.  I  am  a 
poultry  txperimenter,  that  is,  I  experi- 
ment with  poultry  itself  and  with  all  kinds 
of  appliances,  medicines,  foods,  condition 
powders,  grits,  shells,  keeping  hens  with 
and  without  males,  raising  chirks  without 
water  and  many  notions  that  are  associated 
with  the  chicken  business.  1  have  settled, 
to  my  own  satisfaction,  at  least,  the  actual 
value  of  oyster  shells,  grit,  cut  bone,  dried 
ground  bone,  animal  meal,  clover  hay,cab- 
bage,condition  powder.spongia  for  roup  and 
many  other  things  advertised  and  sold  to 
poultry  people,  and  I  tell  von  some  of 
these  experiments,  if  published,  would 
made' Mighty  interestin'  readin',"  but  of 
course,  if  they  did  not  show  up  some- 
body's great  egg  producer  in  the  right 
shape,  they  would  not  be  believed,  and  the 
maker  of  the  stuff  would  decide  that  I  was 
only  a  country  "yokel"  who  did  not  know 
enough  to  use  his  preparation  intelligently. 

THE  CHATTANOOGA  SHOW. 

GEORGE  M.  CLARK,  CHATTANOOGA,  TENN. 

The  outlook  for  the  poultry  business  in 
the  South,  especially  Tennessee,  it  being 
the  only  Southern  State  that  baa  been  rais- 
ing enough  poultry  to  supply  the  home 
market,  while  the  people  have  not  made 
any  great  effort,  there  have  been  a  few 
breeders  of  fancy  poultry  who  have  kept 
the  business  alive.  This,  with  the  natural 
advantages  which  we  possess,  has  made 
the  raising  of  poultry  so  very  profitable 
that  Tennessee  bids  fair  to  make  a  great 
strive  forward  in  this  industry.  Our 
climate  is  such  that  we  have  no  trouble  in 
supplying  them  with  green  food  the  whole 
year  and  we  are  not  compelled  to  build  any 
expensive  houses,  our  winters  being  so 
moderate  that,  with  the  exception  of  a 
very  few  days,  poultry  do  better  outside 
than  in  any  houses.  The  people  here  are 
becoming  very  much  interested  in  the  rais- 
ing of  fancy  poultry,  which  is  evidenced 
by  the  Chattanooga  Poultry  Association, 
which  has  as  members  some  ot  the  leading 


business  men  of  this  city  and  quite  a  num- 
ber of  the  best  breeders  in  our  neighbor- 
ing towns.  Our  show  will  be  held  during 
the  second  week  in  January  next  and  will 
have  the  support  of  the  entire  city.  Our 
special  premiums,  which  have  been  donated 
by  our  merchants,  are  far  in  excess  of  our 
greatest  expectations.  Next  spring  will 
find  the  mongrel  replaced  by  the  thorough- 
bred fowl  in  hundreds  of  yards  in  this  im- 
mediate vicinity. 

We  have  employed  Mr.  T.  Farrar  Rack- 
ham  to  superintend  our  show  and  are 
sparing  no  labor  or  expense  to  make  this 
one  of  the  best  associations  in  the  South, 
believing  that  no  section  offers  as  many  ad- 
vantages to  the  breeder  of  fancy  poultry 
as  this  locality,  and  the  number  of  in- 
quiries we  have  received  from  persons  de- 
siring to  show  good  stock  ought  to  insure 
our  success  as  to  the  number  of  fowls  we 
will  have  on  exhibition.  The  people  here 
are  so  thoroughly  enthused  with  this  in- 
dustry that  our  attendance  will  perhaps 
equal  that  of  any  other  show  in  this  coun- 
try. 

KILLING  LICE  WITH  SULPHUR. 

DR.  D.  A.  DALTON,  UPLAND,  PA. 

I  should  like  to  suggest  a  point  on  the 
use  of  sulphur  fumes  for  the  destruction  of 
lice  and  as  a  disinfectant,  which  is  not  gen- 
erally  known  or  is  entirely  ignored.  When 
sulphur  is  burned  in  a  dry  atmosphere  the 
vapor  combines  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air 
and  forms  sulphurous  oxide,  a  substance 
which  will  destroy,  by  contact,  bacteria 
and  all  animal  life  that  breathes,  but  has  no 
effect  upon  miarobes,  or  animal  life 
that  does  not  depend  for  life,  upon 
the  breathing  of  air.  From  this  we 
see  that  dry  sulphur  vapor  will  kill 
lice  and  bacteria,  but  will  not  destroy 
the  eggs  of  lice  or  the  microbes  or  germs 
of  disease.  Supply  moisture  to  the  sul- 
phur vapor  and  sulphurous  acid  is  formed, 
which  is  destructive  to  all  forms  of  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  life  with  which  it  comes 
in  contact.  For  the  practical  application 
of  sulphur  fumes  allow  me  to  suggest  that 
you  first  steam  your  poultry  house,  thereby 
supplying  moisture,  and  then  burn  the 
sulphur,  and  all  lice,  their  eggs, and  all  dis- 
ease germs  will  be  destroyed. 

[The  suggestion  is  an  excellent  one  and 
should  not  be  overlooked.,— Ed.] 

TRIED   BOTTOM  HEAT  INCUBATORS. 

R.  A.  SKINNER,  BARRY,  MO. 

I  have  been  a  reader  of  your  most  valu- 
able paper  about  one  year,  and  think  it  the 
best  of  all  poultry  papers.  I  wish  it  came 
oftener;  I  get  so  much  advice,  and,  as  I  am 
only  a  novice  in  the  poultry  business, 
all  that  I  read  from  others  and  your  advice 
is  a  great  help  to  me.  I  ^reed  S.  S.  Ham- 
burgs  and  am  well  pleased  |them  as  layers. 
They  have  been  healthy  and  easily  raised, 
as  they  feather  much  younger  than  other 
breeds.  Have  April  hatched  pullets  how 
laying  (Oct.  1st).  I  have  150  Hamburg 
chickens  now,  all  matured,  for  the  winter. 
Have  had  some  roup  in  the  flock ;  lost  six 
or  eight  since  March  1st  and  have  tried  lots 
of  cures,  but,  alas,  all  failed.  Am  now  try- 
ing the  removal  of  that  scale  or  hull  under 
the  tongue;  have  lost  none  since  I  com- 
mencedit.  If  this  simple  remedy  troubles 
all  as  it  did  me,  where  and  how  to  find  it, 
as  no  one  tells  how,  I  will  try.  Catch  the 
fowl  and  then  open  the  mouth,  take  the 
tongue,  pull  it  out  on  the  right  side  of  the 
bill  and  close  the  bill  tight  enough  to  hold 
the  tongue.  Then  you  will  see  under  the 
tongue  a  raised  cord  or  ridge,  and  if  roup, 
this  ridge  will  be  white  about  halfway  the 
length  of  the  tongue,  there  you  will  see  a 
reddish  color  begin.  Then  take  a  sharp- 
pointed  knife  and  raise  the  skin  on  this 
ridge  until  you  can  catch  it  with  your 
thumb  nail,  pull  it  towards  the  end  of  the 
tongue  and  you  will  have  a  thin  hull  if  it 
is  roup ;  if  not,  you  cannot  peel  this  hull 
off.  Another  thing— if  roup  it  will  not  bleed ; 
if  not,  it  will  bleed  as  soon  as  you  start  to 
raise  the  skin.  Now  this  is  my  way  of  do- 
ing the  job,  and  if  I  had  known  this  at  the 
start  it  would  have  saved  me  lots  of  time 
and  trouble.  This  remedy  will  be  tested 
here,  as  some  parties  have  lost  half  of  their 
flock  and  are  now  trying  this.  I  will  report 
results  soon. 

Now  I  will  tell  you  what  I  know  about 
hatching  chicks  May,  1894.  I  sent  to  P.  H. 
Jacobs  for  plans  of  a  hot-water  incubator. 
This  did  not  work  as  I  expected,  for  I  lost 
all  of  200  eggs ;  no  chicks  hatched,  all  died 
in  the  shell  at  about  two  weeks  after  set- 
ting. All  started  well  but  failed  to  hatch. 
1  kept  the  heat  at  98  to  105  degrees.  Then 
I  made  one  after  my  idea  of  an  incuba- 
tor, and  put  two  hundred  more  eggs 
in  it  and  hatched  it  by  lamp,  bottom 
heat,  and  run  it  at  from  100  to  108  degrees, 
with  all  th2  moisture  pans  full  from  the 
third  day  until  the  end.  I  hatched  63 
chicks  out  of  130  eggs,  most  all  dying  in  the 
shell  after  pipping.  Then  1  made  machine 
No.  3  on  a  different  plan  and  filled  it  with 
225  eggs — heat  102  and  105  degrees,  moisture 
pans  filled.  On  the  sixteenth  day  two  chicks 
hatched  ;  on  the  twentieth  day  all  the  bal- 
ance died  in  the  shell.  Those  niichiues 
were  all  bottom  heat.  Now  what  was  the 
cause  of  this  ?  I  can't  tell.  One  with  no 
moisture  until  the  sixteenth  day,  the  other 
two  moist  from  the  beginning.  But  with  all 
those  failures,  I  now  have  four  200-egg 
machines  ready  for  January.  Now  you 
will  see,  after  all  the  bad  luck.wbat  I  think 
of  a  machine  in  place  of  a  hen  .    Will  risk 


1,000  eggs  more,  and  that  in  winter.  Now, 
kind  reader,  if  this  don't  find  the  waste 
basket  you  will  hear  from  me  again,  and 
after  all  that  I  have  read  about  others  hav- 
ing good  luck,  and  what  profits  they  have 
made,  you  can  see  what  mine  is.  But  I  am 
still  willing  to  "try.try  again,"  which  is  my 
motto.  Facts  and  not  theories  is  what  we 
want  in  the  Poultry  Keeper.  Long  life 
to  the  editor  and  the  Poultry  Keeper. 

[We  do  not  think  you  can  hatch  with 
bottom  heat.— Ed.] 

A  POULTRY  HOUSE  TO  AVOID  ROUP. 

W.  H.  VAN  DOREN,   BUCKINGHAM,  ILL. 

As  the  time  has  come  for  a  proper  hous- 
ing of  our  feathered  pets,  I  will  make  some 
suggestions,  more  especially  for  the  benefit 
of  new  beginners.  And  first,  will  say  that 
one  variety  will  be  the  safest  course  to 
commence  with,  and  while  one  room  6x12 
feet,  6  feet  on  north  side,  and  7  on  south, 
will  do,  a  house  6x24  feet  will  be  much  bet- 
ter by  putting  two  partitions  in  it,  say 
making  three  rooms  with  one  window  for 
each  room  on  south  side  and  top  side,  with- 
in 2  feet  of  roof.  I  like  windows  up,  as  the 
house  will  be  warmer  and  have  much  more 
light.  Make  the  building  of  boards  and 
cover  with  felt,  and  make  it  as  tight  as  pos- 
sible; have  door  in  east  end  and  set  the 
house  to  front  southeast,  and  have  it  where 
they  can  have  the  benefit  of  a  shade  for  hot 
weather ;  have  a  screen  door,  of  one-inch 
galvanized  wire  netting,  making  the  house 
rat  proof :  have  small  door  at  bottom,  south 
or  east.  My  plan  is  in  mild  weather  to 
ventilate  with  the  large  screen  door  closed, 
outside  board  hooked  open,  and  in  cold  or 
stormy  weather  shut  the  large  board  door, 
and  open  the  little  board  door,  fastening 
the  little  screen  door  open  ou  the  inside  at 
night,  if  birds  will  not  be  too  cold.  They 
will  need  fresh  air,  and  I  have  the  little 
board  door  hooked  open  and  the  little 
screen  closed.  I  have  had  no  roup  since  I 
have  made  my  houses  after  this  plan.  I 
have  one  of  the  three  rooms  thus:  One  for 
roosting,  one  for  laying,  and  one  for 
scratching,  where  feed  and  water  can  bo 
kept.  I  think  houses  should  be  cleaned 
every  other  day ;  have  all  nest  boxes  loose 
in  "laying  room.'  No  roosts  nor  plat- 
forms; except  for  Leghorns  and  Black 
Plymouth  Rocks,  whicn  like  a  roost,  and 
if  you  like,  have  a  roost  not  over  two  feet 
high,  and  hang  it  on  north  side  of  bouse, 
and  hook  it  up  when  you  clean  the  house, 
but  don't  have  any  platform.  I  will  add 
that  kerosene  put  on  by  a  spraying 
machine,  once  a  month,  with  tobacco  dust 
in  nest  boxes  from  time  to  time,  will  keep 
lice  down.  Knowing  the  national  reputa- 
tion of  the  "Poultry  Keeper  Company  "  to 
publish  items  from  experienced  fanciers, 
I  send  this,  as  I  said  at  the  outset,  for  all; 
but  especially  for  those  who  are  getting 
the  chicken  fever  I  will  still  mention 
another  item  of  the  first  importance. 

In  commencing,  get  the  best  that  you 
can  get,  and  remember  that  no  matter  what 
you  pay  so  you  get  your  money's  worth. 


A  LADY'S  SUCCESS  IN  FLORIDA. 

MRS.  C.  GOMPERTS,  LADY  LAKE,  FLA. 

"Subscriber"  from  East  Palatka,  Florida, 
in  November  Poultry  Keeper,  page  123, 
says  "Anybody  naying  that  it  is  easy  to 
raise  chickens  in  Florida  either  has  land, 
chickens  or  eggs  to  sell."  I  have  no  land 
to  sell,  but  this  year.for  the  first  time,  have 
the  two  latter,  for  the  very  reason  that  I 
have  very  litle  trouble  with  turkeys  or 
chickens.  Seven  years  ago  we  moved  here 
from  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  I  knew  nothing  at 
all  about  poultry,  thought  hens  layed  every 
day  and  all  the  year  round.  I  decided  1 
must  keep  chickens,  bought  twenty-five — 
a  mixture  of  Plymouth  Rocks,  Leghorns 
and  Black  Spanish.  I  thought  then  that  a 
chicken  was  a  chicken,  and  knew  nothing 
about  breeds.  In  tact  nothing.  I  happened 
to  see  a  rooster  that  took  my  fancy.  He 
was  not  a  Light  but  White  Brahma,  with- 
out feathered  legs.  He  proved  a  good  mate, 
and  I  bad  some  very  fine  chickens  as  a  re- 
sult. I  nearly  lost  my  head  when  the  first 
chicken  hatched.  If  1  was  to  write  all  ) 
could  about  my  experience,  this  would 
quickly  go  into  that  famous  waste  basket. 
I  did  not  like  it  a  little  bit  when  Master 
Flea  made  his  appearance,  and  oh  !  the  time 
I  spent  trying  to  get  rid  of  him,  but  I  did 
not  for  three  years.  The  fall  of  that  year, 
when  I  saw  those  little  lumps  and  humps 
come  out,  I  wanted  to  know  what  they 
were,  and  what  would  cure  them.  Sul- 
phur, lard,  kerosene,  carbolic  acid  and 
turpentine  were  all  remedies  tried.  I  do 
not  quite  remember  how  many  died,  not 
more  than  two  or  three.  Of  course  it  is 
quite  different  raising  two  or  three  hundred 
to  thousands.  I  have  never  gone  as  high 
as  that.  The  first  year  we  had  no  Christ- 
mas turkey,  and  that  seemed  dreadful. 
Everybody  said  "Oh,  youican't  raise  them 
here!"  but  being  a  body  that  likes  to  try 
my  own  self,  I  sent  for  a  $3  setting  of 
Bronze  turkey  eggs,  and  hatched  one, which 
proved  to  be  a  hen.  A  neighbor  kindly 
took  her  in  charge  a  while,  as  I  had  no 
gobbler.  I  uever  saw  an  egg  from  her,  but 
when  we  took  her  back,  as  they  were  not 
quite  certain,  they  sent  along  five  eggs. 
They  hatched,  and  so  I  got  a  start.  I  cer- 
tainly have  been  lucky  with  turkeys,  and 
raised  forty  hist  year,  with  seventy-two 
this  year.  Fifteen  hatched  the  twenty-ninth 
of  June,  weight  eleven  pounds  and  over. 
Those  earlier  are  over  twenty  pounds. 

Have  had  "sore  head"  in  my  flocks,  and 
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it  la  the  turkeys  it  always  commences  with. 
I  lost  one  this  year,  and  ten  chickens,  out 
of  over  three  hundred.  They  were  hatched 
in  an  incubator  in  August.  It  was  so  hot 
all  that  month  that  the  hatch  amounted  to 
nothing,  so  I  did  not  try  to  save  the  little 
things.  I  use  Humphrey's  Specific.  They 
save  lots  of  work.  If  given  when  first  iymp- 
toms  are  noticed  in  the  drinking  water, 
you  will  find  the  sores  to  soon  dry  up  and 
fall  off.  Now,  I  am  only  one,  but  I  happen 
to  know  others  that  are  fully  as  successful 
as  myself.  Hard  work  does  it,  as  well  as 
cleanliness  and  paying  attention  to  small 
details. 

I  think  you  are  right  when  you  say  poul- 
try raising  is  hard  work  for  a  woman .  Al- 
though I  raise  numbers  of  chickens  and 
turkeys,  and  all  my  life  have  been  delicate, 
I  could  not  do  it  North.  It  is  all  smooth 
sailing  until  disease  breaks  out,  and  then 
for  a  woman  to  handle  from  small  chicks 
up  to  twenty  and  thirty  pound  turkeys, 
there  is  certainly  no  fun  in  it.  My  hus- 
band says  rather  than  do  it  "I  would  let 
them  all  die,"  but  I  think  so  much  of  what 
I  raise  that  I  will  not  let  them  if  I  can  help 
it.   ^  _ 

THIRTY  EGGS  IN  THIRTY-ONE  DAYS. 

MISSB.  H.  BEEDB,  SANDWICH,  N.  H. 

Among  my  pullets  is  one  bred  from  a 
Plymouth  Rock  cock  and  a  hen  which  I 
think  may  have  some  of  the  Blue  Anda- 
lusian  blood.  She  is  of  a  beautiful  drab 
color,  with  darker  head  and  neck  feathers. 
The  day  she  was  five  months  old,  October 
7th,  she  commenced  laying,  and  in  thirty- 
three  days  from  that  time  she  had  laid 
thirty  eggs,  and  one  of  them  was  a  double 
one.  She  then  wanted  to  sit,  and  has  been 
having  a  vacation.  The  greatest  number 
of  days  she  laid  in  succession  was  fourteen. 
Can  some  one  beat  that  ?  I  used  a  brooder 
this  year.  I  fed  the  chicks  rolled  oats  at 
first,  with  some  wheat.  After  several 
weeks  I  gave  them  a  variety  mash  once  a 
day,  and  all  they  wished  of  the  "O.  K." 
food  aad  dessicated  fish,  with  cracked  corn, 
chipped  oatu,  and  wheat  screenings.  They 
greatlv  enjoyed  foraging,  and  as  they  grew 
larger  would  eat  but  little  at  a  time. 


A  TEXAS  FARM. 

MRS.  C.  K .  HAWKINS,  FORT  WORTH,  TEX. 

As  it  was  a  beautiful  morning  we  thought 
we  would  take  a  walk.  Now,  the  farther 
we  walked  the  more  we  enjoyed  it.  First, 
we  passed  the  college  a  mile  out  from 
home.  Next,  what  to  us  was  a  novelty, 
whose  banks  were  some  fourteen  feet  high, 
the  woolen  and  cotton  mills  next  loomed 
up  before  us.  Further  on  the  convicts' 
camp  met  our  eye,  where  the  common 
criminals  earned  their  bread  by  the  sweat 
of  their  brow.  They  were  working  on  the 
public  road.  Ere  we  knew  it  the  Fanciers 
building  came  in  view.  The  owner  met  us 
with  open-eyed  astonishment  and  the 
words,  "You  all  surely  did  not  walk  out  ?" 
Mr.  Fowler.the  host,  our  railroad  engineer, 
and  a  twenty  year  resident,  first  showed  us 
his  fowls,  ten  varieties.  Mr.  Fowler  had 
about  400  birds  on  the  place,  and  more  or- 
dered. He  was  just  getting  in  shape  again, 
having  been  burned  out  in  June.  A  barrel 
of  lime  is  supposed  to  have  caused  the  mis- 
chief. 

A  little  ttory  here  for  those  who  say 
Brahmas  are  dumb  and  know  nothing. 
Jumbo,  (rightly  named)  was  shown  us. 
We  were  told  that  for  three  weeks  he  luy 
and  was  doctored  with  oil,  not  being  so 
badly  burned.  He  had,  in  some  way  un- 
known to  Mr.  Fowler,  got  out  of  the 
burning  building,  taking  his  ten  mates  with 
him.  The  house  was  partitioned  off  in  good 
size  pens  and  yards  attached.  It  fronted 
the  south,  but  was  woislat  work,  but  was 
built  snug  and  warm,  to  contend  against 
roup,  southern  sore  head  Mr.  Fowler  said, 
and  he  also  said  that  it  was  the  hardest 
work  in  the  world  to  make  them  believe 
it. 

By  the  way  I  met  a  number  of  fanciers  at 
the  State  Fair,  at  Dallas,  and  not  one  but 
what  condemned  the  open  south  front. 
They  say  it  is  the  cause  of  so  much  roup  or 
sore  head.  Be  it  called  what  it  may,  they 
all  admit  thit  a  draft  or  dampness  causes 
it.  But  to  the  subject.  A  large  orchard 
adjoined  the  yards  into  which,  with  rye  for 
greens,  the  fowls  will  forage.  Just  now  a 
quantity  of  clover  laid  over  head  in  the 
house,  and  a  Webster  cutter,  will  furnish 
bulk. 

Nextj  we  were  shown  the  incubator 
room,  five  feet  under  and  three  feet  above 
ground.  He  uses  the  Monitor,  and  so  far 
has  had  excellent  success  with  it.  He  uses 
the  patent  burner— the  Oake's  I  believe— 
with  which  he  is  so  well  pleased  that  he 
thinks  of  getting  them  for  house  use.  He 
also  uses  a  Monitor  brooder.  The  brooder 
house  for  winter  use  was  just  under  way 
of  completion.  Mr.  Fowler  is  making 
preparations  to  supply  the  Northern  de- 
mand for  February  and  March  incubator 
eggs,  for  which  he  has  already  had  several 
demands. 

Last,  but  not  least,  (as  figures  told)  we 
were  shown  some  registered  Poland  China 
hogs,  three  of  which  cost  a  sum  that  made 
a  non-fancier  raise  his  hands  in  horror. 
But  when  we  looked  at  the  seven  young- 
sters, each  scarce  as  large  as  a  man's  foot, 
and  which  were  already  sold,  more  than 
covering  the  original  cost,  we  said  "Verily 
there  is  something  in  the  fancy,  i.  e., 
thoroughbred  after  all." 

Jersey  cattle  are  still  the  proprietor's 
ami  ition,  which  he  will  add  as  soon  as  pos- 


sible. He  owns  a  neat  little  place  of  ten 
acres,  with  both  Fort  Worth  and  Dallas  as 
excellent  markets  in  easy  reach.  Having 
looked  over  the  farm,  we  went  in  and  en- 
joyed the  excellent  repast  that  the  talk  and 
the  walk  had  given  us  a  keen  relish  for. 
We  spent  several  hours  discussing  the 
merits  of  the  several  journals,  the  why's 
and  wherefore's  of  the  profit  and  loss  of  the 
poultry  industry. 

Mrs.  Fowler  takes  an  active  part  in  the 
care  of  the  fowls,  but  sees  no  particular 
need  of  a  person  being  a  "crank,"  and  has 
scant  mercy  on  a  fancier  who  fails  to  come 
up  to  agreement. 

After  having  spent  as  pleasant  a  day  as 
we  have  in  a  long  time,  we  "picked  up  our 
foot"  as  Mr.  H.  said  it,  and  returned  home. 


have  one  door  opening  from  the  hen  house 
and  one  from  the  barn,  so  that  the  bins  can 
be  cleaned  with  a  rake,  and  it  is  seldom  nec- 
essary to  enter  the  bins.  I  built  it  to  ac- 
commodate hens  instead  of  man,  and  thus 
get  large  floor  and  space  for  a  small  build- 
ing. It  is  thoroughly  lighted,  and  in  sum- 
mer I  throw  in  a  little  wheat  at  night,  and 
the  hens  are  at  work  by  day  break.  When 
the  day  is  hot  they  stay  in  the  basement 
afternoon.  As  they  have  grit,  lawn  clip- 
pings, cut  bone,  and  road  dust  for  dusting, 
they  are  content,  and  never  try  to  get  out 
of  the  yard,  which  is  saying  a  good  deal  for 
Brown  Leghorns. 


FLORIDA— AN  EXCELLENT  CROSS. 

L.  W.  WEBB,  ARCADIA,  FLA. 

I  see  in  this  month's  issue  of  the  Poul- 
try Keeper  where  a  subscriber  in  East 
Palatka  jumps  on  Florida  with  both  feet 
as  a  place  to  raise  chickens.  Now,  Mr. 
Editor,  I  too  have  raised  chickens  North  as 
well  as  South,  and  have  hatched  and  raised 
chicks  in  Florida  every  month  in  the  year, 
and  have  never  lost  as  much  as  twenty- 
five  per  cent  of  any  one  hatch,  and  I  think 
if  "Subscriber"  will  take  as  good  care  of 
the  little  ones  here  during  the  rainy  season 
as  he  would  North  during  the  cold 
and  rain  he  can  raise  them  here  too.  The 
lack  of  burs,  etc.,  can  be  made  up  with  beef 
scraps,  which  are  cheap  here,  and  corn,  po- 
tatoes, peas,  rice  and  oats,  can  be  had  here 
cheap  the  year  round.  We  do  not  get  the 
high  prices  that  our  Northern  brothers 
sometimes  do,  especially  for  broilers,  but 
we  get  fair  prices  for  chicks  and  eggs  the 
year  round,  and  if  one  has  some  money  and 
lots  of  pluck  and  energy,  and  is  not  afraid 
to  work,  there  is  a  good  living  in  the  poul- 
try business  in  Florida.  The  great  trouble 
here  is  the  poultry  raiser  depends  too  much 
on  the  climate,  and  by  carelessness  lets  dis- 
ease get  a  foot  hold, which  once  started  in  our 
warm  climate,  with  almost  no  winter,  it  is 
very  hard  to  stop. 

Now,  I  see  several  crosses  mentioned  in 


PLANKS  AS  ROOSTS. 

C.  D.  BATES,  AU  SABLE,  MICH. 

This  conference  of  the  "Jacobsimons" 
I  find  both  interesting  and  instructive, 
and  as  I  have  an  idea  I  will  place  my  tes- 
timony before  Bro.  Jacobs  to  "edit"  or  con- 
sign to  the  waste  basket. 

I  am  obliged  to  confine  my  operations  to 
a  town  lot,  though  I  handle  a  good  many 
fowls  each  season,  space  considered,  and  as 
they  are  my  only  pets,  I  study  their  habits 
quite  closely.  It  has  been  practically  de- 
cided by  our  standard  bearer  (Jacobs)  that 
the  floor  well  littered  is  preferable  to  the 
regular  roost  for  the  chickens  to  spend 
their  nights  on,  and  I  agree  with  him. 
Still,  as  I  cannot  spare  time  more  than 
once  a  week  to  change  fehe  litter,  and  the 
plumage  of  the  birds  is  sure  to  become 
soiled  with  that  lax  attention,  I  have 
hit  upon  a  plan  which  answers  better  and 
comes  near  to  the  roost  of  their  ancesters. 

My  poultry  house  is  8x12  feet,  with  an 
open  shed  facing  south  14x20  feet,  the 
chickens'  entrance  to  the  house  proper 
being  on  a  level  with  the  perches,  an  eight 
inch  board  running  from  the  opening  par- 
allel with  the  perches,  and  I  noticed  many 
of  the  hens  were  loth  to  leave  the  "gang 
plank"  for  the  perches,  and  as  cold  weather 
come  on,  more  took  to  it,  until  the  perches 
were  practically  deserted  and  the  planks 
crowded. 

I  experimented  with  the  result  that  I 
now  use  such  boards    for  perches,  the 
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your  most  excellent  paper  for  broilers.  I 
have  a  cross  that  I  am  well  pleased  with. 
It  is  a  White  Leghorn  cock  with  Partridge 
Cochin  hen.  The  pullets  from  this  cross 
make  good  layers,  are  a  little  off  color,  but 
are  very  hardy  and  of  good  size.  These  I 
cross  with  a  full  Partridge  Cochin  cock, 
the  offspring  making  excellent  broilers. 
Sometime  I  will  give  you  my  plan  of 
houses  and  mode  of  feeding  here,  if  you 
would  like  to  have  them,  and  when  we  get 
in  good  running  order  I  will  send  you  an 
"ad,"  for  wherever  I  go  I  see  the  Po Jltry 
Keeper  read  more  than  any  other  poultry 
paper. 

NEARLY  200  EGGS  PER  HEN. 

S.G.  REDFIELD,  CLINTON,  CT. 

A  few  days  ago  Mr.  Samuel  Griswold, 
of  Guilford,  Conn.,  showed  me  a  flock  of 
hens  of  which  he  states  the  following.  It 
is  so  remarkable  that  it  would  be  hardly 
creditable  were  not  Mr.  Griswold  one  of 
the  most  particular,  as  well  as  reliable.men 
in  Southern  Connecticut:  From  Barred 
Plymouth  Bock  Hens  and  a  White 
Leghorn  Rooster  he  raised,  from  hatchings 
in  April,  1893,  a  lot  of  tweuty-three  pullets 
(all  snow  white)  that  commenced  to  lay 
early  in  September,  and  from  October  1st 
1893,  to  October  1st,  1894.  they  layed  4,413 
eggs,  or  nearly  192  eggs  per  hen,  ;for  the 
year.  Mr.  Griswold  has  the  full  data  of 
this  record,  including  date  of  hatching,  and 
each  day's  record  for  the  year,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  would  be  willing"  to  furnish  you 
with  his  sworn  statement  should  it  be  of 
interest  to  you. 

[We  have  no  doubt  of  the  record,  and  it  is 
an  excellent  one.— Ed.] 


A  FOUR 


STORY  AND  BASEMENT  HEH 
HOUSE. 

'  SUBSCRIBER,"   MADISON,  N-  Y. 

As  my  hen  house  is  small,  and  no  room 
to  build  a  large  one,  I  raised  my  barn  two 
feet,  aud  dug  a  cellar,  two  feet  deep,  thus 
giving  four  feet  in  the  clear,  and  thor- 
oughly lighted  it  with  windows  southeast 
and  west.  Then  I  built  on  the  west  side  of 
the  barn,  for  a  scratching  bin,  7x20  feet, 
fourteen  feet  high,  and  laid  four  floors, 
three  feet  apart,  one  above  the  other.  I 


fowls  being  able  to  grip  one  edge  of  the 
boards  in  a  manner  nearly  in  conformity 
with  their  inherited  custom,  while  the  legs 
and  under  portion  of  the  body  are  kept 
warm  by  the  contact  with  the  flat  surface 
of  the  board,  or  rather  the  heat  of  the  body 
is  retained  by  it,  and  the  droppings  go 
clear  off  the  perches,  thus  securing  warmth 
and  cleanliness. 

I  do  not  mean  to  infer  that  the  house 
can  be  neglected,  but  by  this  method  the 
cleaning  can  be  done  once  a  week  without 
allowing  filth.  I  will  mention  my  method 
of  caring  for  the  poultry  house.  Once  a 
week  everything  is  cleaned  out  with  a 
shovel,  then  a  broom,  then  perches  are 
treated  to  kerosene,  then  coal  ashes  are 
sifted  under  them,  and  the  dust  settling  on 
the  freshly  coated  perches  assists  in  the 
extermination  of  auy  lice  that  may  be 
there,  though  with  this  treatment  it  is 
hard  to  discover  any,  the  idea  being  "an 
ounce  of  prevention,''  etc. 

In  closing  I  would  say  that  I  receive  so 
much  benefit  from  the  Poultry  Keeper 
letters,  I  have  ventured  to  place  this  before 
the  editor,  hoping  my  idea  would  be  of  use 
to  some  one  else. 

[And  we  venture  to  say  that  your  "gang 
plank"  idea  is  a  good  one.  We  believe  the 
hens  "know"  sometimes  what  they  need. — 
Ed.]  _ 

LIMESTONE  GRIT.— A  COMPARISON. 

JOHN  H.  ROWE,  HULBURTON,  N.  Y. 

In  the  .November  number  of  the  Poultry 
Keeper  I  notice  the  article  about  "Lime- 
stone Grit,"  as  being  in  your  estimation 
beneficial  and  valuable  for  poultry.  As  I 
am  a  believer  in  the  idea  from  a  circum- 
stance within  iny  own  recollection,  I 
could  not  help  but. tell  what  I  know  about 
it.  About  ten  years  ago  I  followed  the 
business  of  running  a  grocery  wagon  about 
the  country.  My  trade  was  mostly  among 
the  farmers.  I  bought  their  butter  aud  eggs 
for  which  I  generally  exchanged  groceries. 
My  routes  ran  north  aud  south,  about 
eight  miles  each  way  from  the  great  Ridge 
road.  The  southern  trips  extended  into 
the  towTn  of  Clarendon,  where  nearly  every 
farm  is  bountifully  supplied  with  lime- 
stone.   The  northern  routes  were  towards 


LakeOntario.through  the  great  Medina  sand 
stone  belt.  Now,  on  my  southern  routes  1 
always  would  get  my  wagon  loaded  with 
nice,  fresh  layed  eggs,  while  on  the  north- 
ern trips  I  would  seldom  get  more  than 
one-quarter  as  many.  While  my  trade  was 
as  good  one  way  as  the  other,  aud  thinking 
the  matter  over  one  day,  I  made  up  my 
mind  that  the  hens  on  the  limestone  soil  had 
the  advantage  of  their  sisters  in  the  sand- 
stone section,  by  having  a  better  supply  of 
shell  forming  material,  because  of  the  large 
amount  of  lime  they  must  necessarily  get 
from  the  grit  they  would  naturally  pick 
up  every  day.  As  I  am  only  a  spring 
chicken  in  the  poultry  raising  business, 
having  got  stuck  on  "Golden  Wyandottes," 
by  getting  a  few  thorough  birds,  which 
interested  me  in  the  business,  my  experi- 
ence is  quite  limited,  but  I  am  going  to 
get  a  supply  of  limestone,  crush  it,  and 
follow  up  feeding  my  fowls  with  it  the 
next  sixteen  mouths,  and  see  if  my  conclu- 
sions are  correct. 


MR.  RAND  ON  VENTILATORS. 

W.  M.  RAND,  FRANKLIN,  INDIANA. 

There  has  been  so  much  said  on  the  sub- 
ject of  ventilation  that  I  hardly  know  il 
there  is  room  for  me  to  say  anything  or 
not. 

A  bad  matter  may  often  be  made  worse. 
Many  condemn  the  ventilator  and  its  use 
simply  because  they  do  not  have  the  slight- 
est idea  how  to  use  them.  I  say  every  hen- 
nery should  be  well  supplied  with  plenty 
of  nicely  made  ventilators. 

Don't  understand  me  to  say  that  one 
must  build  a  ventilator  first  and  then  build 
a  house.  No,  no;  here  is  where  people 
make  a  mistake.  They  build  a  ventilator 
and  try  to  keep  chickens  in  it.  That's 
where  you  make  a  mistake,  as  chickens  al- 
ways spoil  in  a  ventilator. 

First  construct  your  house  properly  and 
then  apply  the  ventilator.  If  your  house 
is  already  built  and  has  on  a  shingle  roof, 
get  some  pitch  and  gravel,  or  coarse  sand, 
and  coat  the  roof  over  and  over  till  it  is  air 
tight.  If  your  roof  is  steep,  and  the  gravel 
rolls  off  without  adhering  to  the  pitch,  use 
a  board  six  inches  wide  and  four  feet  long 
with  a  handle  attached  the  length  of  the 
rafter  made  like  a  scraper.  Nail  a  piece  six 
inches  wide  and  eight  inches  long  to  each 
end  of  the  piece  four  feet  long.  Now  pitch 
a  strip  four  feet  wide,  place  the  scraper  on 
the  strip  pitched,  pile  full  of  gravel,  and 
slide  slowly  down  the  roof  and  in  this  wav 
the  gravel  or  sand  will  stick. 

Never  use  shingles  without  first  putting 
on  paper.  Shingles  shed  the  rain  but  du 
not  keep  the  wind  from  blowing  in.  No 
ventilator  will  properly  work  where  air  i~ 
admitted  in  an  improper  place.  Papei 
your  house  inside,  and  batten  it  outside  so 
as  to  make  her  airtight.  If  you  are  going 
to  build  a  new  house  side  up  first  with 
rough  boards,  then  cover  with  paper,  and 
use  lap  siding  for  a  finish.  Cover  the  roof 
with  good  paper  to  equal  the  cost  of  shin- 
gles. Don't  spare  any  pains  to  get  her 
perfectly  tight .  Don't  even  cut  a  hole  for 
your  ventilator. 

Now  build  your  ventilator  four  feet 
square.  Board  up  the  sides  that  come  di- 
rectly over  the  eomb  of  the  roof.  The 
other  two  sides  fix  with  slats  to  turn  the 
same  as  in  a  window  shutter.  Make  so  as 
to  turn  easy.  After  all  is  done  paint  it  red, 
and  put  it  up  in  the  hay  mow  or  down  in 
the  cellar.  Never  leave  a  ventilator  out  in 
the  weather,  Always  keep  it  in  a  dry 
place.  If  you  don't  it  won't  draw  when 
put  into  use. 

Watch  your  chickens  and  when  the  ther- 
mometer gets  down  to  ten,  or  even  twenty, 
below  zero,  and  you  see  them  panting  for 
breath  with  a  red  streak  running  down  the 
upper  bill,  then  open  all  the  doors.  Call 
out  your  ventilator,  take  it  about  two  or 
three  hundred  yards  from  your  chicken 
house,  (the  farther  away  the  better),  turn 
it  upside  down,  and  fill  it  with  sheaf  oaL.« 
cut  fine,  then  pour  on  about  two  gallons  of 
coal  oil,  touch  a  match  and  "let  her  go  Gal- 
leger."  After  she  is  about  one-half  con- 
sumed, go  back  to  your  chicken  house,  and 
you  will  find  your  chicks  have  got  their 
breath,  have  tucked  their  wings  up  into  po- 
sition and  the  red  streak  has  left  their 
noses. 

Never  use  a  ventilator  unless  the  ther- 
mometer is  down  to  ten  degrees  below  zero 
and  chickens  are  panting  for  breath.  Never; 
no.  never ! 

Four  ventilators  made  this  way,  and  used 
according  to  directions,  will  do  for  a  house 
one  hundred  feet  long.  Don't  put  them 
any  closer. 

[Your  humane  treatment  of  a  ventilator 
is  just  about  correct. — Ed] 


A  CHEESE  BOX  COOP. 

A  cheap  coop  for  a  hen  and  a  brood  of 
voung  chicks  may  be  made  of  -an  ordinary 
large  cheese-box,  If  the  box  is  not  deep 
enough,  two  of  them  may  be  fastened  to- 
gether. It  is  only  intended  for  use  during 
the  first  few  days  of  the  chicks,  as  the  box 
would  not  answer  for  the  hen  during  any 
length  of  time,  the  room  being  too  re- 
stricted. It  serves  well  for  summer  use, 
ae  it  is  cool  and  can  be  cleaned  or  moved 
easily.  Simply  mark  the  box  all  around 
into  strips  about  two  inches  wide,  and  cut 
out  each  alternatd  strip.  The  object  of  th« 
contrivance  is  to  enable  one  to  prepare  a 
coop  in  a  short  time  and  at  almost  no  cost. 
As  the  chicks  will  be  removed  after  they 
are  large  enough  to  run  about,  and  the  coop 
may  then  be  used  for  the  next  young 
brood. 
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Brief  Remarks  from  Reaflers 

In  This  "  Experience  Meeting  " 
the  Editor  Listens  and  Learns. 


Excellent  For  a  Beginner. — I  am  only  a  new 
beginner,  and  have  gained  a  great  deal  of 
information  from  the  Poultry  Keeper  in 
regard  to  management  of  poultry.  I  won 
last  year  twenty-two  first  and  ten  second 
prizes  and  this  year  I  improvedby  winning 
twenty-six  first  and  twenty  seconds.  Per- 
haps later  on  I  will  send  my  experience 
for  the  benefit  of  poultry  breeders.  In  the 
exhibition  this  year  there  were  500  entries 
for  poultry  and  I  won  the  above  number 
out  of  that,  I  being  the  leader.— A.  0.  Con- 
ner, Westminster,  Canada. 

Heavy  Weights  For  Chioks  —  I  have  noticed 
a  great  deal  that  has  been  written  in  regard 
to  crossing  the  different  breeds  of  pure 
bred  poultry,  so  last  spring  I  thought  I 
would  experiment  with  a  few.  I  used 
Plymouth  Rock  Partridge  Cochin,  and 
Light  Brahma  hens,  with  a  Cornish  Indian 
Game  cock.  I  had  a  brood  hatched  about 
the  10th  of  June,  1894,  the  dressed  weight 
being  as  follows:  Plymouth  Rock  with  In- 
dian Game,  eight  pounds ;  Partridge  Cochin 
with  Indian  Game,  six  and  one-half  pounds  ; 
Light  Brahma  with  Indian  Game,  seven 
pounds.— H.  H.  Maxwell,  Janesvilte,  Wis. 

A  Little  Matter  of  Detail.— I  always  feed 
whole  grain  in  the  morning,  and  set  the 
breakfast  table  the  night  before,  as  follows: 
After  the  hens  have  gone  up  stairs  to  roost, 
with  a  twirl  of  the  dish  I  scatter  the  grain 
on  the  floors  of  the  pens ;  then  with  a 
wooden  hoe  about  three  feet  long,  I  make  a 
winrow  of  the  litter  lengthwise  of  the 
rooms.  To  do  this  neatly  takes  about  one 
minute  to  each  pen.  In  the  morning,  after 
the  dust  has  settled,  I  pass  through  the 
hallway,  pull  the  cords  on  either  side  and 
the  hens  go  out.  The  time  required  to  open 
the  trap  doors  is  one  and  a  half  seconds,  or 
thereabouts,  for  each  pen. — S.  iS.  Barrie, 
Mont  vale,  N.  J. 

Mandrake  For  Roup.— I  have  noticed,  in  a 
number  of  your  papers,  cures  for  roup.and 
as  there  is  a  time  when  every  poultryman 
should  have  a  roup  cure  handy,  I  can  say 
that  for  a  cure  for  roup  I  think  I  have  one 
that  does  not  cost  very  much  only  as  to  the 
time  to  gather  it,  and  I  can  say  that  I  had 
a  few  pullets  that  showed  signs  of  it.  I 
went  to  the  nearest  woods  and  gathered 
what  is  called  mandrake  root,  which  is 
nothing  more  than  May  apple  root.  It  is  a 
little  bard  to  find  at  this  season,  but  get 
that  and  steep  it  in  something  that  your 
wife  don't  use  every  day  for  cooking,  as  it 
is  poison.  When  you  mix  up  your  morn- 
ing mash  Just  put  in  a  pint  for  every 
twelve  chickens,  and  after  four  or  five 
doses  I  think  you  will  not  see  any  roup, 
even  when  your  lowls  have  it  so  bad  that 
they  water  at  the  eyes.  Watch  them  and 
give  a  teaspoon  ful  once  a  day.  It  will 
L'lear  out  the  worst  kind  of  roup  I  ever 
•aw.  I  have  known  chickens  to  be  so  bad 
that  they  could  not  stand  on  their  feet, 
and  after  three  or  four  doses  they  were  all 
right.  I  hope  thn  will  benefit  some  of  my 
poultry  friend*  whose  birds  are  troubled 
with  the  roup.— J-  B.  Walters,  Erie,  Pa. 

Markets  in  the  South.— On  page  117,  No- 
vember Poultry  Keeper,  Mr.  L.  L. 
Thomas,  of  Covington,  Louisiana,  states 
that  since  the  first  of  June  eggs  have  been 
worth  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  cents  per 
dozen.  Will  the  gentleman  please  write 
again  and  name  the  market  he  quotes  from? 
A  good  market  in  the  South  is  what  many 
people  are  anxious  for,  and  is  one  of  the 
principal  hindrances  to  their  making  a  per- 
manent home  in  a  country  whose  climate 
•uits  them  better  than  any  other  part  of 
the  United  States.  The  summer  reports  in 
New  Orleans  papers  record  only  thirteen 
cents  to  sixteen  cents  per  dozen,  and  in 
Dallas,  Tex.,  the  price  was  only  five  cents 
per  dozen  for  a  long  period  this  summer. 
On  page  123,  of  the  same  issue,  a  subscriber 
gives  us  some  "straight  talk"  on  the  above 
•ubject.  Please  ask  bim  to  write  again  in 
the  same  line.  I  believe  there  must  be 
others  beside  the  writer  who  are  looking 
towards  Florida  and  wish  to  be  thoroughly 
posted  on  the  dark  side  of  the  poultry  busi- 
ness there.  Too  many  writers  tell  us  only 
of  the  bright  side  and  do  not  mention  the 
itumbling  blocks.  I  would  suggest  that 
he  make  the  top  of  his  fences  lean  in 
towards  the  run,  and  it  will  stop  the  flying- 
over  business.—  W.  G.B.,  Texas. 

Profits  by  Teaching.— I  have  over  400 
healthy  chicks,  of  which  ninety  are  thor- 
oughbreds,and  I  lay  all  my  success  to  the 
Poultry  Keeper.  I  have  worked  into 
the  poultry  business,  due  to  careful  read- 
ing of  it.  I  have  hatched  partly  with  incu- 
bators, and  will  give  my  results  in  the  fu- 
ture. I  am  breeding  Light  Brahmas, 
Cochins,  Plymouth  Rocks  and  Leghorns. — 
G.  F.  Beinking,  Lowden,  Iowa. 

Ten  Cent  Standards  — I  am  delighted  with 
your  paper  and  am  always  impatient  for 
the  next  number.  But  there  is  one  thing  I 
am  anxious  for — ten  cent  standards  for 
each  breed.  Can  you  bring  it  about? 
There  are  hundreds  who  would  want  a 
standard  of  the  one  or  more  breeds  they 
may  be  breeding,  but  who  will  not  pay  a 
dollar  for  a  Standard  describing  all  of  the 
fowls.  Agitate,  and  get  us  a  ten  cent 
Standard.  It  will  be  an  educator.—  C.  E. 
Bedaes.  Greenville,  S.  C. 


Lost  All  in  a  Night— I  began  by  keeping  a 
few  hens,  but  uow  have  200 ;  also  a  bone 
cutter,  incubator  and  brooder,  so  you  see  I 
am  in  for  business.  Last  year  I  built  a 
new  house,  seventy-five  feet  long,  to  begin 
with.  We  had  a  very  heavy  storm,  and  the 
next  morning  I  found  my  hen  house  fifty 
feet  away.  I  took  it  apart  and  put  it  up 
again.  I  finished  it  and  was  ready  to  put 
my  hens  in,  but  on  going  out  the  next 
morning  I  found  them  with  their  necks 
broken,  and  bad  I  not  risen  early  I  would 
not  have  known  what  became  of  them.  I 
lost  250  that  night,  but  have  taken  up  cour- 
age again.—  Lane  Vander,    Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

From  Oregon. — We  are  getting  the  chicken 
fever  out  here  and  know  of  no  better  cure 
for  it  than  the  Poultry  Keeper.  We  are 
having  fine  weather  but  must  look  out  for 
roup.  I  can  prevent  it  by  stopping  all 
cracks  and  keeping  the  bouse  warm  and 
dry,  as  well  as  using  a  little  camphorated 
oil  in  their  nostrils.  I  will  write  later  on 
how  to  make  dunghills  lay  out  here,  but 
my  dunghills  are  not  of  that  kind,  for  I 
have  seven  varieties  of  pure  breeds,  and  I 
have  plenty  of  room,  a  large  oak  grove,  in- 
cubators, "brooders  and  everything  but 
money  and  a  bone  mill.  —  Gran cille  Ever- 
est, Newberg,  Oregon. 

Made  Her  Incubator.—  I  am  going  to  try 
raising  a  few  hundred  broilers  this  coming 
winter,  and  shall  ship  to  Boston  in  the 
winter.  I  made  one  of  the  Poultry  Keeper 
Incubators,  100  egg  capacity,  two  years  ago 
next  February,  and  hatched  ninety  per 
cent  of  the  fertile  eggs.  Last  February  I 
made  a  larger  machine,  240  egg  size,  from 
plans  sent  by  you  at  my  request,  but  did 
not  have  quite  as  good  a  hatch,  though  we 
hatched  140  out  of  240  untested  eggs.  Our 
eggs  were  procured  anywhere,  and  were 
many  of  them  pullet  eggs,  and  considering 
all  things  I  am  quite  well  satisfied.  I 
found  it  quite  easy  to  keep  the  temperature 
very  near  103  except  the  last  sitting,  which 
came  off  in  that  extremely  hot  weather  in 
June.  Then  there  was  so  much  heat  from 
the  eggs  themselves,  that  with  the  extreme 
heat  kept  the  beat  in  the  egg  drawer  up  to 
108,  and  it  even  went  up  to  110  a  few  times, 
and  there  were  three  or  four  days  at  that 
time  that  I  put  no  hot  water  in  the  tank. 
I  feared  that  so  much  heat  would  spoil  the 
eggs,  but  I  had  a  very  fair  hatch  after  all. 
Mrs.  L.  B.  Leeds,  Littleton,  N.  H. 

Lice  and  Gapes. — Lice  and  gapes  can  be 
eradicated  from  poultry  and  poultry  house, 
by  frequent  applications  of  roid  dusts 
Have  your  poultry  so  full  of  it  that  if  a 
chicken  should  flutter  in  it  while  you  are 
in,  you  would  have  to  get  out  in  a  hurry. 
Have  your  perches  away  from  the  wall, 
and  movable.  Keep  everything  well  sat- 
urated with  road  dust,  and  you  will  have 
no  lice.  They  cannot  live  in  dust.  Satur- 
ate the  sitting  hens  twice  a  week,  until 
three  days  before  they  hatch,  with  road 
dust,  with  plenty  of  insect  powder  in  it. 
Dust  thoroughly— head,  back,  under  the 
wings,  about  the  vents,  and  the  chicks  will 
not  have  gapes.— D.  Mullen,  Indiana,  Pa, 

For  the  Waste  Basket.— Cook  the  vege- 
tables, and  for  convenience  the  meat  also, 
but  no  hen  food  should  be  scalded,  except 
grasshoppers  and  barn-yard  manure. — S.  S. 
Barrie,  Montvale,  N.  J. 

For  Lice.— I  read  the  Poultry  Keeper 
regular,  but  have  never  seen  my  remedy 
for  lice  in  it.  Two  or  three  drops  of  anise 
oil  on  the  head,  and  down  the  back  to  the 
tail,  (I  put  it  on  with  my  finger)  will  cause 
them  to  move  in  short  order.— B.  E.  Gre- 
gory, Zionsville,  Indiana. 

Not  Much  Good  Luck.— Perhaps  you 
would  not  object  io  hearing  from  Oregon 
in  raising  chicks.  We  have  hatched 250 out 
of  400  eggs.  The  head  lice  would  kill  them 
in  spite  of  all  we  could  do,  so  out  of  the  250 
we  have  nine  lert.  We  also  ?ot  two  sittings 
of  Buff  Leghorn  eggs  from  a  breeder  m 
Illinois,  but  none  hatched,  as  it  was  on  the 
advent  of  hot  weather.  They  also  came  a 
distance  of  2,700  miles.—  L.  G.  Newlin,  no 
postoffi.ee  given. 

How  to  Get  Fertile  Eggs.— If  those  who 
have  difficulty  in  getting  a  large  per  cent, 
of  fertile  eggs  from  their  hens  will  separate 
the  male  from  the  flock  for  two  weeks,  or 
even  more,  keeping  him  alone,  before  mat- 
ing, they  will  find,  as  I  have  by  experience, 
that  a  much  larger  number  of  the  eggs  will 
hatch.— B.  A.  L.,  Vestal,  JV.  Y. 


BRONCHITIS — MORE  DRAUGHTS. 

A  subscriber  at  Cannon's  Mills,  Ohio, 
has  a  flock  which  has  no  doubt  "caught 
cold,"  and  need  attention.  Elsewhere,  in 
replies  to  others,  we  have  discussed  the 
subject.  We  give  his  letter  below : 

Please  give  me  a  remedy  for  bronchitis. 
Our  entire  flock  of  about  sixty  fowls  have 
it.  A  few  have  it  right  bad  while  most  of 
the  flock  are  just  slightly  attacked.  Our 
flock  are  all  pure  Wyandottes.  Quite  a 
number  are  show  birds,  are  all  in  good  con- 
dition and  eat  well.  The  only  symptom  I 
notice  is  the  cough.  The  fowls  have  free 
range  of  the  farm  in  the  day  time.  I  would 
like  a  remedy  that  I  could  apply  in  the 
feed  or  water,  or  both,  to  the  entire  flock. 

The  best  remedy  is  to  shut  up  the  venti- 
lator and  close  all  the  cracks.  We  would 
suggest  giving  each  bird  five  drops  of  a 
mixture  of  one  part  spirits  turpentine,  one 
of  kerosene,  and  ten  parts  sweet  oil,  once  a 
day,  and  injecting  two  drops  in  each  nos- 


tril, but  here  is  the  difficulty— it  is  too 
much  work.  He  wants  the  remedy  in  the 
food  or  the  water.  He  should  try  ten 
drops  of  spongia  in  a  quart  of  clean  water. 
If  no  relief  is  noticed  use  a  tablespoonful 
of  chlorate  of  potash  in  each  quart  of  the 
drinking  water  and  add  a  teaspoonful  of 
spirits  of  turpentine  to  a  quart  of  corn- 
meal,  moisten  slightly,  and  feed  once  a  day. 

A  CHiCK  FEEDER. 

More  properly,  this  may  be  termed  a 
cover  for  the  feed-dish,  or  it  may  be  made 
larger  for  confining  a  hen,  the  chicks  to 
run  in  and  out.  Simply  attach  a  handle  to 
an  old  basket,  or  a  box  of  any  kind,  and 
make  entrance  holes  of  a  diameter  Just 
sufficient  to  permit  young  chicks  to  run  in 


and  out.  The  bottom  of  the  basket.or  box. 
should  first  be  removed. 

The  object  is  that  when  feeding  young 
chicks  their  food  may  be  so  covered  as  to 
protect  it  from  larger  chicks  or  fowls, 
while  the  chicks  can  help  themselves  un- 
molested. Such  a  contrivance  will  cost 
but  an  insignificant  sum,  and  will  be  found 
very  useful  when  feeding  the  chicks  on  food 
prepared  especially  for  their  use  only. 
Place  the  food  in  a  dish  or  small  trough, 
and  then  set  the  cover  on  the  dish. 


THE  BREEDS  FOR  TOWN  LOT. 

Mr.  Geo.  S.  Caruthers,  Allegheny,  Pa., 
wishes  to  know  our  position  on  the  kind  of 
fo^ls  to  keep  in  town  yards,  and  he  thinks 
■« e  ought  to  be  more  explicit.    He  says: 

I  have  often  read  your  advice  about  the 
kind  of  chickens  to  keep  in  town  yards  and 
you  usually  say  Cochins,  Wyandottes  and 
Brahmas.  Now,  these  chickens  are  more 
troublesome  in  summer  on  account  of  their 
sitting  propensities  than  they  are  worth, 
although  occasionally  a  good  hen  of  the 
above  breeds  may  be  found  that  don't  waste 
much  time  in  sitting  or  clucking. 

Now  I  want  to  keep  non-sitters.  Which 
one  of  the  non-sitting  breeds  is  best  adapted 
to  confinement,  (I  mean  no  range?) 

Mr.  Caruthers  places  us  in  an  awkward 
position.  First,  he  wishes  to  know  why 
we  recommend  certain  breeds  for  town 
lots.  Well,  we  will  state  because  they 
seldom  fly  over  a  fence.  Some  of  them  can- 
not fly  at  all.  In  a  town  it  is  necessary  to 
keep  your  chickens  out  of  your  neighbor's 
yard,  as  he  may  have  some  other  kind  of 
fowls. 

The  next  question  is  which  of  the  non- 
sitting  breeds  is  best  adapted  to  confine- 
ment. In  such  a  case  we  may  reply— none. 
We  never  saw  a  non-sitter  that  stood  con- 
finement. A  flock  of  active  birds  will  not 
only  fly  over  a  high  fence  (some  of  them 
over  a  house)  but  soon  begin  to  pull  feath- 
ers, eat  eggs,  etc.  It  is  their  nature  to 
range. 

When  readers  ask  us  questions  we  en- 
deavor to  do  our  best.  If  we  are  asked 
which  breeds  are  best  for  confinement  we 
select  the  Brahmas  and  Cochins  because 
they  cannot  fly,  and  because  they  are  best 
adapted  to  confinement.  We  admit  that 
they  will  sit,  but  you  cannot  get  alt  the 
good  points  in  one  breed. 

Of  the  non-sitters  we  suggest  Minorcas, 
Black  Spanish  or  Leghorns.  They  do  not 
sit,  but  they  will  fly,  and  are  very  restless 
when  confined  too  closely. 

A  town  lot  can  be  easily  used  to  keep  a 
flock  and  if  covered  over  with  wire,  and 
the  hens  kept  busy,  and  made  to  scratch 
for  their  food,  then  the  non-sitters  can  be 
used  with  success. 

ONE  THOUSAND  HENS. 

The  Miltonvale  Egg  Co.,  Miltonvale, 
Kansas,  has  over  a  thousand  hens,  but  the 
difficulty  of  keeping  so  many  is  great.  We 
give  below  a  letter  to  us  which  we  desire 
read  by  our  readers : 

We  are  in  the  chicken  business  and  have 
about  eleven  hundred  bens.  We  have  a 
house  16x80  feet,  with  partition  through 
the  center.  This  leaves  two  rooms  each 
80x8  feet.  These  are  divided  into  8x8  pens, 
and  every  other  partition  is  wire  netting. 
The  others  are  sealed,  plank  floor,  roosts 
about  three  feet  high,  drinking  water  run- 
ning through  the  house,  one  on  each  side 


of  the  center  partition,  in  troughs  and  is 
fresh  all  the  time.  The  pens  are  cleaned 
out  thoroughly  every  morning,  and  pre- 
vious to  putting  the  chickens  into  the 
house,  we  dipped  them  thoroughly  in  coal 
oil  emulsion,  the  receipt  for  whicn  we  got 
out  of  your  valuable  paper,  and  this  re- 
moved every  mite  and  louse  and  left  the 
chickens  perfectly  clean.  We  feed  twice  a 
day,  usually  bran  soaked  in  hot  water  at 
mornings,  and  oats  and  wheat  through  the 
day,  with  bone  ground  with  some  meat  and 
a  little  corn  at  times.  In  addition  to  this 
they  have  the  range  of  forty  acres  of  good 
pasture.  We  also  give  them  ground  glass 
and  crockery,  and  have  ashes  for  bath  and 
a  good  man  to  care  for  them  day  and  night. 
This  is  our  mode  of  treatment  of  them. 
Notwithstanding  this  we  are  just  now 
troubled  with  a  peculiar  form  of  disease 
and  is  described  as  follows :  The  one  eye 
swells  and  becomes  in  cases  closed,  and  the 
tongue,  throat  and  mouth  have  white, 
scaly  sores,  and  does  not  submit  to  treat- 
ment. We  use  vinegar  to  bathe  the  eye, 
and  give  some  internally  and  scrape  the 
mouth  and  tongue,  which  seems  to  benefit 
them  for  a  while,  but  soon  they  die.  The 
chickens  effected  have  a  bad  odor.  Some 
call  it  "canker,"  and  advise  vinegar  to 
wash  the  eve  and  give  internally.  This 
we  do  not  find  helps  and  this  is  to  ask  you 
to  please  give  us  a  remedy,  or  have  some 
one  who  has  had  experience  to  do  so. 

The  house, as  will  be  noticed,  is  double,  a 
passage  way  being  in  the  centre,  hence  it 
has  windows  and  yards  on  both  6ides,  and 
the  sunlight  is  not  perhaps  constant  dur- 
ing the  whole  of  the  day  on  one  side  or  the 
other.  This  tendency  to  build  a  poultry 
house  so  as  to  keep  the  largest  number 
possible  under  one  roof  is  a  mistake.  As 
the  writer  has  forty  acres  of  ground  he 
should  have  separated  them  some,  so  as  to 
avoid  the  spread  of  disease. 

The  partitions  are  partly  of  wire,  but 
every  other  partition,  as  we  understand,  is 
of  sealed  boards.  If  these  boards  go  to  the 
roof,  so  that  there  is  no  draught  from  one 
end  of  the  house  to  the  other,owr  the  hens, 
the  plan  is  excellent,  but  if  the  wire  is  used 
there  will  surely  be  overhead  draughts, 
and  they  are  the  cause  of  the  closed  eyes. 

The  foul  odor  means  roup,  and  it  will 
spread.  To  handle  several  hundred  hens 
once  a  day  is  too  much.  The  only  remedy 
is  to  remove  the  healthy  birds  out  of  the 
house,  kill  and  burn  the  sick  ones,  and 
thoroughly  disinfect,  especially  the  floor, 
and  the  yards  if  possible. 

The  cause  has  been  overhead  draughts, 
which  must  be  prevented.  The  partitions 
must  be  tight  to  the  roof,  and  gateways 
(two  or  three  in  the  alleyways,)  should 
prevent  draughts  from  that  source.  The 
outer  doors  should  be  double. 

Remedies  are  of  no  value  in  this  case,  as 
they  cannot  be  applied. 

THE  CAT'S  OUT— ADVERTISING  AGENTS. 

We  received  the  following  from  a  paper 
during  the  month,  sent  us  by  one  who  ad- 
vertises. It  is  rather  rich  reading.  The 
letter  said : 

"We  mail  you  a  copy  of  our  paper.  Our 
rates  are  $ — per  inch,  but  if  you  will  place 
your  ad  with  us  direct  we  will  give  you  the 
benefit  of  our  rates  to  advertising  agents— 
twenty-five  per  cent,  off." 

The  above  shows  two  very  important 
things  worth  noticing. 

First,  the  publisher  is  willing  to  give  an 
advertising  agent  one-fourth  of  his  receipts. 

Second,  he  slyly  slips  behind  the  agents 
back  and  bids  against  him. 

Third,  he  makes  his  own  advertisers  pay 
twenty-five  per  cent,  more  than  he  allows 
the  agent,  thus  smiting  his  friends  and  act- 
ing unfairly. 

There  is  a  cheat  in  the  above  somewhere. 
Our  advice  to  advertisers  is  to  have  noth- 
ing to  do  with  papsrs  that  have  one  price 
for  them  and  one  for  somebody  else.  Spot 
'em. 

ROUP  OR  CHICKEN  POX. 

The  following  from  a  subscriber  at  Bel- 
laire,  Ohio,  is  of  interest  as  indicating 
symptoms  of  a  disease  which  frequently  is 
noticed.   He  says : 

What  is  the  matter  with  some  of  my 
chickens?  They  get  small  lumps  on  their 
combs,  and  it  looks  as  if  these  lumps  had 
been  bleeding.  One  of  my  hens  died,  and 
my  cock  and  another  hen  have  it.  They  do 
not  scratch  around  like  the  other  hens,  but 
sit  still  till  they  are  fed,  and  after  they  are 
fed  they  set  around  as  before.  Would  you 
tell  me  how  I  could  cure  them? 

It  may  be  chicken  pox.but  most  probably 
roup,  which  shows  itself  sometimes  in  that 
manner.  There  is  no  sure  remedy.  The 
face,  comb,  wattles  and  head  should  be 
anointed  once  a  day  with  an  ointment  of 
witch  hazel,  and  a  tablespoonful  of  chlorate 
of  potash  should  be  added  to  each  quart  of 
the  drinking  water. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 

To  The  Poultry  Keeper  on  business  or  in  rela- 
tion to  articles  or  manuscript  for  publication  must  ue 
addressed  to 

The  Poultry  Keeper  Company, 

Farkesburg,  Chester  Co.,  Pa 


Dog  Fancier,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  and 
Poultry  Keeper,  75  cents. 

The  Poultry  Shows  this  winter  do  not 
•eem  to  have  felt  any  hard  times. 

January  29th  to  February  3d  is  reported 
4s  the  date  of  the  New  York  Show. 

This  paper  is  only  twenty-five  cents  for 
•ix  months.   One  year,fifty  cents. 

Kokomo,  Indiana,  will  have  her  show 
Jan.  15th  to  19th.  Mr.  L.  C.  Hoss  is  Secre- 
tary. 

The  Hutchinson,  Minn.,  show  will  occur 
Jan.  3d  to  5th.  Dr.  J.  F.  McArthur  is  Sec- 
retary . 

The  Bantam  breeders  have  an  Associ- 
ation, Mr.  E.  Latham,Flatbush,_New  York, 
being  Secretary. 

We  are  issuing  thousands  of  extra  copies 
at  present,  and  pushing  the  Poultry 
Keeper  to  all  quarters. 

Don't  forget  the  great  Show  to  come  off 
at  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  Jan.  9th  to  12th. 
Mr.  Geo.  M.  Clark  is  Secretary. 

Reading,  Pa-,  will  hold  her  show  Jan. 
17-22,  and  Messrs.  Halsted  and  Zimmer  will 
Judge.   Mr.  H.  M.  Shoemaker  is  Secretary. 

A  great  many  papers  are  stealing  ar- 
ticles from  us  without  credit.  Mr.  Camp- 
bell's article  was  stolen  and  passed  around. 

As  soon  as  the  latest  news  from  the  A. 
P.  A.  comes  in  we  will  find  out  what  is 
rotten  in  the  Standard  delays.  Matters  are 
coming  to  a  head. 

Mr.  F.  P.  Knowles,  Guilford,  Ct.,  sells 
tea  shells.  We  mention  this  in  response  to 
neveral  inquiries.  They  are  far  ahead  of 
oyster  shells. 

We  have  engaged  Mr.  Rudd  as  one  of  the 
permanent  contributors  to  the  Poultry 
Keeper.  He  is  making  preparations  to 
have  the  largest  poultry  farm  in  the  United 
States. 

The  American  White  Wonder  Club  will 
meet  at  the  Vermont  Poultry  Show,  at  St. 
Jobnsbury,  Vt.,  Jan.  17th,  at  1:00  o'clock, 
p.  m.  Mr.  W.  G.  Smith,  Mansfield,  Ohio, 
is  Secretary. 

The  Second  Aunual  Show  of  the  Shan- 
don,  Ohio,  Poultry  Show  will  be  held  Jan. 
1st  to  6th.  Their  last  show  was  a  grand 
success,  and  this  promises  to  be  better.  Mr. 
M.  C.  Morris  is  Secretary. 

Don't  overlook  the  West  Chester,  Pa., 
show,  to  occur  Jan.  9th  to  12th.  It  is  going 
to  be  a  good  one,  and  the  boys  are  hard  at 
work.  Mr.  C.  C.  Townseud,  Cheyney,  Pa., 
ib  Secretary. 

Mr.  J.  L.  Campbell,  West  Elizabeth,  Pa., 
informs  us  that  it  is  a  mistake  in  suppos- 
ing him  to  be  agent  for  Buivh  &  Co's.  blood 
meal.  The  Harvey  Seed  Co.,  Buffalo,  N. 
Y.,  are  the  Eastern  agents. 

If  any  reader  will  send  our  editor  two 
stamps  for  postage  and  stationery,  and 
send  the  name  (or  names)  of  any  person  in- 


terested in  poultry,  he  will  receive  illus- 
trated plans  of  a  hot-water  incubator.  Ad- 
dress, P.  H.  Jacobs,  Hammonton,  ST.  J. 

Mr.  M.  K.  Boyer,  (formerly  known  as 
Uncle  Mike)  has  removed  to  Boston,  being 
one  of  the  editors  of  Farm  Poultry.  He 
left  us  his  corn  cob  pipe  as  a  relic.  He 
will  be  "Mr."  Boyer  up  there  and  use  a 
merschaum.  Perhaps  he  still  speaks  to 
"poor  white  trash." 

The  Von  Culin  Incubator  Co.,  Dela- 
ware City,  Del.,  calls  particular  attention 
to  their  advertisement,  which  contains  ex- 
cellent offers.  The  Company  is  an  old  one, 
and  have  been  in  busiuess  several  years, 
having  made  many  improvements  in  their 
incubator  since  its  beginning,  until  to-day 
they  consider  it  perfect. 

Broilers  cannot  be  sent  to  market  alive, 
as  they  will  perish  on  the  journey.  A 
chick  cannot  endure  the  cold  and  exposure, 
and  forttiat  reason  chicks  are  always  killed 
and  dressed,  packed  in  boxes  or  barrels,  to 
save  cost  of  transportation,  and  sent  by  ex- 
press. Don't  risk  even  the  adults  at  this 
season  by  shipping  them  alive. 

The  American  Poultry  Association  met 
last  month.  We  did  not  attend,  as  the  trip 
to  Kansas  City  is  too  much  for  us.  We 
will  try  and  give  proceedings  in  our  next. 
There  was  plenty  of  work  to  do.  The  last 
meeting  was  a  disgrace.  Men  voted  who 
had  no  right,  and  the  whole  thing  was  "cut 
and  dried."  This  year  it  was  probably 
better. 

The  fifth  annual  exhibition  of  the  High- 
landville  Poultry  Association  will  be  held 
at  Dedham  Hall,  Dedham,  Mass.,  Jan.  15th 
and  16th.  Liberal  premiums  and  a  long 
list  of  specials  are  offered.  Send  for  pre- 
mium list.  The  judges  are  Messrs.  W.  B. 
Atherton,  C.  E.  Bockeustyre  and  H.  H. 
Burnford.  Mr.  B.  F.  White,  Dedham, 
Mass.,  is  Secretary. 

Mr.  T.  Farrer  Rackham  has  fixed  up 
the  shows  fcr  Spratt's  Patent  at  Waverly, 
N.  J. ,  Somerville,  N.  J.,  Newburg,  N.  Y., 
Trenton,  ST.  J.,  Mt.  Holly,  N.  J.,  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  Raleigh,  N.  C,  Macon,  Ga., 
Montgomery,  Ala.,  Greenville,  Ala.,  At 
lanta,  Ga ,  Columbus,  Ga.,  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  and  will  do  the  work  at  the  next 
New  Yfork  Show.  He  is  familiar  with  all 
that,  pertains  to  show  rooms. 

Bartlett's  Poultry  Foods  have  a 
wide  reputation.  His  "O.  K."  animal  food 
is  his  specialty,  one  to  two  ounces  per  day 
being- sufficient,  and  is  sold  at  two  cents 
per  pound,  or  cheap  as  wheat  by  retail.  It 
is  concentrated,  nourishing,  and  composed 
of  all  the  elements  which  produce  eggs. 
He  also  sells  green  cut  bone  and  meat,  beef 
scraps,  steamed  meat,  ground  bone,  fish 
meal.  etc.  The  "O.  K."  Food  is  made  by 
Mr.  C.  A.  Bartlett,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Hens  are  very  partial  to  a  variety,  and 
will  always  accept  a  change  of  diet.  They 
will  leave  one  kind  of  food  for  another  very 
readily,  and  will  subsist  on  a  smaller  pro- 
portion if  given  a  variety  than  if  kept  on  a 
single  article.  Even  when  food  is  abundant 
the  hens  are  often  tempted  to  seek  some- 
thing new.  They  will  accept  grass,  vegeta- 
bles, insects,  seeds  or  any  other  kinds,  mak- 
ing a  meal  of  fish  or  meat  or  contenting 
themselves  with  chopped  grass.  This 
gives  the  farmer  a  wide  range  from  which 
to  select  a  varied  diet,  and  there  is  no  rea- 
son for  keeping  the  hens  on  wheat  or  corn 
only. 

TO  edit  one  newspaper  successfully  is 
considered  a  task  sufficient  for  the  average 
editor,  but  to  conduct  four  papers,  each 
one  of  which  is  progressive  in  its  particular 
field,  is  a  fact  to  be  proud  of.  Such  is  the 
work  of  J.  Wallace  Darrow,  of  Chatham, 
N.  Y.  His  papers  are  the  Chatham  Courier, 
a  weekly  newspaper  of  eight  pages  of  seven 
columns  each,  and  with  a  circulation  that 
is  large  for  the  locality  ;  the  Berlin  Eensse- 
lear  Courier,  of  the  same  size  and  equally 
prosperous;  the  Fanciers'  Beview,  a  16- 
page.  64-column  poultry  journal,  and  the 
Practical  Dairy  an,  a  16-page  dairy  and 
creamery  journal,  which  circulates  in  New 
England  and  the  Middle  States.  Each  of 
the  publications  has  secured  a  desirable 
line  of  advertising,  and  has  an  established 
reputation  that  must  be  gratifying  to  even 
so  energetic  a  man  as  Mr.  Darrow. 


Look  out  for  draughts.  Bpware  of  the 
ventilator.  You  could  not  suffocate  your 
hens  this  cold  weather  if  you  tried. 


It  is  easy  enough  for  a  poultry  journal 
to  point  out  a  dishonest  advertiser  in  some 
other  paper,  but  the  first  duty  is  to  look 
over  their  own  columns.  It  is  not  an  easy 
matter  to  protect  "home  industry." 


Another  theory.  Let  somebody  tackle 
us  on  it.  Here  it  is.  When  a  bird  wheezes, 
or  breathes  as  if  it  was  choking,it  has  a  cold 
and  also  is  fat.  Try  it  and  see.  Every 
bird  we  have  ever  known  to  breathe  in  that 
manner  was  fat.  A  fat  hog  breathes  the 
same  way.  It  is  either  due  to  thickening 
of  the  larynx  by  fat  and  disease  or  to  fatty 
degeneracy,  the  heart  sometimes  being  af- 
fected. 


In  dry  picking tiie  main  point  is  to  care- 
fully remove  all  the  pinfeathers.  Pick  the 
bird  clean,  then  go  over  it  again  and  search 
carefully  for  any  sign  of  a  feather  that  may 
appear.  Clean  picking  is  everything  in  giv- 
ing an  attractive  appearance  to  a  dressed 
carcass  and,  though  it  takes  a  little  more 
time  and  work,  the  increased  price  per 
pound  will  repay  for  the  extra  trouble. 


If  you  wish  your  ducks  to  grow  rapidly 
give  them  ground  meat  in  their  food.  A 
pound  of  ground  oats  and  a  pound  of 
ground  meat  mixed  with  a  peck  of  turnips, 
cooked,  is  an  excellent  mess  for  young 
ducks ;  they  may  be  fed  four  or  five  times  a 
day.  They  may  eat  a  large  quantity  but 
they  will  grow  rapidly  and  will  give  good 
returns  for  the  food  they  consume. 


When  the  temperature  is  below  zero  a 
common  occurrence  is  frozen  feet.  Keep 
the  fowls  dry  if  you  can  and  the  roost  will 
not  be  damp.  The  injury  will  be  but  little, 
and  if  the  hens  go  on  the  roost  with  wet 
legs  and  feet  a  severe  cold  may  affect  them, 
the  result  being  frozen  feet.  To  remove 
the  roost  entirely  and  let  the  fowls  rest  on 
straw,  on  the  floor,  is  a  very  excellent  plan. 


The  fre6  use  of  lime  scattered  over  the 
floor  of  the  poultry  house,  and  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  yards  once  a  week  before  winter 
sets  in,  will  do  much  to  destroy  the  germs 
of  disease,  and  it  will  prove  especially  ben- 
eficial on  yards  that  contained  fowls  af- 
fected with  roup  last  winter.  It  is  cheap 
and  should  be  a  part  of  the  outfit  of  all 
poultrymen  and  farmers  who  value  the 
haalth  of  their  fowls. 

It  was  a  shame  that  the  second  edition  of 
the  Standard  was  delayed  so  long.  It  was 
not  the  fault  of  Secretary  Brown.  The  de- 
lay was  at  Indianapolis.  The  A.  P.  A.  had 
two  reputable  offers  to  print  the  Standard, 
one  in  Buffalo  and  one  in  Baltimore.  The 
job,  however,  went  to  Indianapolis,  and 
old  plates  were  used,  which  disgraced  the 
A.  P.  A.  and  injured  the  sales. 

The  Amesbury,  Mass.,  Poultry  Associa- 
tion will  hold  its  annual  exhibition  at  the 
Armory,  Amesbury,  Mass.,  Tuesday, 
Wednesday,  Thursday,  January  29th,  30th 
and  31st,  1895.  It  is  the  intention  of  the 
Association  to  make  it  one  of  the  best 
shows  held  this  winter.  Liberal  premiums 
are  offered  in  each  case  and  every  induce- 
ment will  be  made  to  exhibitors.  Mr.  E.  J. 
Graves,  Amesbury,  Mass.,  is  secretary. 

It  may  be  stated,  in  favor  of  the  hens  and 
pullets  that  are  not  laying  now,  that  very 
early  in  the  spring,  about  February  or 
March,  they  will  begin,  and  then  lay  on 
through  the  summer  if  not  overfed.  If 
hens  are  non-productive  now,  the  cessation 
from  such  work  will  prove  of  advantage 
later  on.  We  prefer  the  winter  layers,  but 
the  hens  that  lay  the  most  eggs  in  a  year 
are  those  that  begiu  in  spring  and  lay  on 
until  well  into  the  fall. 

The  best  indication  that  the  hens  are 
over-fed  is  when  they  begin  to  lay  eggs  of 
unusual  size.  When  the  hens  are  very  fat 
t^e  generative  organs  become  obstructed, 
and  they  are  not  in  proper  condition  to 
produce  eggs.  The  drawbacks  with  those 
who  give  their  hens  good  care  is  that  they 
feed  too  much,  thus  getting  their  poultry 
in  the  best  condition  for  market  but  de- 
stroying their  usefulness  for  producing 
eggs. 


When  one  has  a  yard  full  of  young  roos- 
ters it  becomes  rather  difficult  to  make  a 
selection,  especially  if  they  are  somewhat 
uniform.  The  majority  of  persons  usually 
select  the  one  that  is  larger  than  the  others, 
especially  if  he  has  his  hackle  and  tail.  The 
proper  mode  to  select  is  to  observe  which 
of  them  are  growing.  The  forward  cocker- 
els have  ceased  to  grow  after  donning  their 
full  plumage,  but  the  one  that  is  large  and 
looks  like  a  great  over-grown  chicken,  but 
has  no  hackle  or  tail,  will  be  larger  than 
the  others.  It  is  best  to  select  a  medium- 
sized  cockerel,  but  activity  should  be  the 
main  object. 

No  food  is  cheap  unless  it  induces  the 
hens  to  lay.  A  potato  is  mostly  water,  and 
in  proportion  to  the  solid  matter  it  con- 
tains, is  very  expensive,  compared  with 
grain.  It  is  not  extravagant  to  feed  any 
food,  as  long  as  it  produces  eggs.  Meat  is 
the  best  egg-producing  food,  but  as  it  is 
not  easily  procured  in  some  localities,  the 
price  is  high,  yet  if  it  is  giving  good  results 
it  will  be  found  cheaper  than  grain.  Cheap 
food  is  that  which  gives  the  largest  product 
at  the  least  cost,  but  any  food  is  extrava- 
gant that  does  not  induce  greater  egg-pro- 
duction. 

All  attempts  te  secure  morepullets  than 
cockerels  among  chicks  by  selection  of  eggs 
for  that  purpose  has  resulted  in  failure. 
All  methods  have  been  tried,  such  as  using 
round  eggs,  long  and  pointed  eggs,  wrin- 
kled butts  or  points  on  the  eggs,  rough  or 
smooth  eggs  and  eggs  of  all  shapes,  sizes 
and  peculiarities,  but  no  experiments  have 
confirmed  the  expectations.  It  was  be- 
lieved that  the  positition  of  the  air  sac  ai 
the  large  end  of  an  egg  indicated  sex,  bin 
that  theory,  too,  has  been  exploded.  Theiv 
is  no  method  known  of  determining  thep 
sex  of  chicks  before  they  are  hatched,  bj 
selection  of  eggs  to  secure  males  or  females. 

We  do  not  advise  crossingthe  breeds,  bui 
we  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  some  of  our 
readers  believe  in  crossing.  If  it  must  be 
don't  never  let  the  cross  extend  beyond  the 
first  year.  If  the  progeny  of  two  breeds 
are  used  the  result  will  be  a  lot  of  nonde- 
scripts. One  of  the  best  crosses  is  that  of  a 
Brown  Leghorn  male  ami  Partridge  Cochin 
female.  The  two  breads  are  very  similar 
incolor,if  not  in  other  I  as  pects,  and  tho 
pullets  from  the  mating  will  be  beautiful 
and  also  prove  themselves  hardy  and  excel- 
lent layers,  having  larger  size  and  smaller 
combs  than  Leghorn  pullets,  but  possess- 
ing feathered  legs. 

THE  SCORE  CARD. 

A  score  at  a  show  seldom  gets  below  9u 
or  above  96  points.  Such  a  showing,  by 
any  judge,  is  a  fraud.  Compared  with  the 
ideal  there  is  no  section  of  a  bird  per/eel, 
and  no  section  can  escape  a  cut.  To  bring 
a  bird  even  as  close  as  90  to  the  ideal  is  a< 
high  as  the  best  bird  can  come.  We  never 
saw  a  bird  that  we  could  not  find  something 
to  cut  on  any  portion  of  it. 


EDITING  THE  STANDARD. 

The  next  job  of  editing  the  Standard 
should  be  to  take  sealed  bids,  under  se 
curity,  to  have  it  done  at  the  proper  lime. 
The  "fixing  up"  of  matters  by  committees 
to  select  an  editor  who  may  already  have 
been  selected,  in  order  to  give  him  a  job,  is 
not  exactly  the  way  to  do  business.  The 
lowest  responsible  and  capable  bidder,  and 
bids  to  be  invited  three  months  ahead, is^the 
proper  mode.   

SITUATIONS  WANTED,  ETC. 

The  following  gentlemen  have  writteu  to 
us  for  men  to  fill  positions.  We  propose 
to  have  these  announcements  every  month, 
and  hope  ah  will  write  us: 

Mr.  Geo.  B.  Leighton,  712  Rialto  Build- 
ing, St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Mr.  C.  T.  Chippiuger,  New  Oxford, 
Adams  Co.,  Pa. 

The  following  gentlemen  have  written  to 
us  as  being  willing  to  accept  positions, they 
being  experienced  experts. 

S.  H.  Jackson,  Eureka  Poultry  Yards. 
Port  Huron,  Mich. 

Marshall  H.Arnold,  Meadow  Farm,Piit*- 
field,  Mass. 

Geo.  W.  Nones,  care  H.  J.  Toby, 
Supt.  A.  and  H.  Poultry  Association,  Hud- 
sou,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  E.  D.  Mowbray,  Orangeburg,  N.  Y. 
We  hope  that  persons  will  take  advant 
age  of  this  department. 
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NOTICE. 

The  Northampton  Poultry  Association, 
composed  of  about  twenty  of  Northamp- 
ton's enterprising  manufacturers,  mer- 
chants and  fanciers, will  hold  their  first  an 
nual  exhibition  in  City  Hall,  Northampton 
Mass.,  Jauuary  15, 16, 17,  and  18,  1895.  The 
various  committees  appointed  to  look  after 
the  details  of  the  show  are  all  hustlers  and 
no  stone  will  be  left  unturned  to  make 
this  the  show  of  Massachusetts  outside  of 
Worcester.  As  this  exhibition  follows  the 
one  at  New  Haven,  especial  advantages  are 
offered  exhibitors.  A  large  list  of  "spe- 
cials'' have  been  secured  and  soliciting  com- 
mittees are  adding  to  it  each  day.  Send 
for  premium  list  to  Geo.  S.  Wbitbeck,  Sec, 
Northampton,  Mass. 


HOW  MUCK  DOES  A  CHICK  COST  ? 

This  is  a  frequent  question,  and  we  have 
often  replied  to  it,  but  will  do  so  again  in 
order  to  give  a  few  facts  from  experience. 
We  will  mention  that  100  chicks,  when  just 
hatched,  will  weigh  (together)  live  pounds, 
and  they  double  in  weight  every  ten  days. 
Thus,  at  the  end  of  ten  days  100  chicks, 
weighed  together,should  weigh  ton  pounds  ; 
at  the  end  of  twenty  days,  twenty  pounds ; 
thirty  days  should  make  forty  pounds,  and 
at  the  end  of  forty  days  eight;  pounds. 
After  forty  days  they  do  not  double,  but 
grow  rapidly,  and  bometimes  weigh  two 
pounds  each  when  ten  weeks  old.  The  100 
chicks  will  eat  as  many  quarts  of  cracked 
corn,  or  its  equivalent,  per  day  as  they  are 
weeks  old.  Or,  in  other  words,  they  will 
consume  one  quart  daily  the  first  week, 
two  quarts  the  second,  three  quarts  the 
third,  and  so  on  to  the  tenth  week,  when 
they  will  have  reached  ten  quarts.  Thus, 
we  have  tifty-five  quarts  of  feed  for  100 
chicks  ten  weeks,  which  we  may  value  at 
11.00.  The  cost  of  a  chick,  then,  is  one  cent 
a  week  for  ten  weeks,  or  ten  cents.  As  the 
earlier  ones  are  sold  before  they  reach  the 
age  of  ten  weeks,  the  cost  is  less.  The  above 
will  vary  according  to  management,  but  it 
is  about  the  correct  proportion. 


STATE  POULTRY  ASSOCIATION  OF  NEW 
JERSEY. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  State  Poultry 
Association  of  New  Jersey  was  held  at  the 
State  House,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  Dec.  5th,  1894, 
President  A.  A.  Parker  in  the  chair.  The 
ipecial  business  of  this  Association  was  to 
receive  the  report  of  the  committee  on  By- 
Laws,  named  at  the  special  meeting,  held 
at  Madison  Square  Garden, New  York  City, 
Monday,  Feb.  12th,  1894.  The  changes  ad- 
vocated in  the  report  were  approved,  and 
t  he  new  Constitution  and  By-Laws  were 
adopted  as  presented.  The  dues  of  this 
Association  are  now  §1.00  yearly,  payable 
in  ninety  days.  The  following  officers  were 
elected  for  the  ensuing  year:  President, 
A.  A.  Parker;  Secretary,  C.  W.  Johnson ; 
Treasurer,  C.  T.  Haines;  Executive  Com- 
mittee, W.  J  Andrus,  J.  C.  Haynes,  W.  J. 
Stanton,  H.  N.  Thomas,  Frank  Wilson  and 
L.  A.  Marshall.  Vice  Presidents:  T.  C. 
Burroughs,  T.  C.  Allen,  J.  E.  Diehl.  J. 
Vantrinot,  W.  W.  Hewitt,  J.  T.  Couthran, 
Franklin  Dye,  T.  H.  Davenport,  C.  E.  De 
Hart,  H.  P.  Smith,  Dr.  A.  T.  Beckett, 
Elmer  Day,  J.  C.  Haines  and  C.  E  Paxton. 
Delegates  to  State  Board  of  Agriculture, 
W.  H.  Ellis  and  C  W.  Johnson. 


ILLINOIS  STATE   POULTRY  ASSOCIA- 
TION. 

At  Springfied,  during  the  progress  of  the 
State  Fair,  the  Illinois  State  Poultry, 
Pigeon  and  Pet  Stock  Association  was  per- 
manently organized  by  the  election  of  offi- 
cers as  follows  :  President,  Grant  Iff. 
Curtis,  Quincy;  Vice  President,  Rhoda  A. 
Judy,  Decatur;  Secretary,  Edward  Lcv- 
ings,  Paris;  Treasurer,  Kainey  Miller, 
Champaign;  Executive  Committee,  Israel 
Root  and  S.  S.  Noble,  Bloomington ;  M.  W. 
Summers,  Curran ;  S.  T.  Jones,  VVilliatn- 
ville,  and  Daniel    Robertson,  Palmyra. 

Leading  breeders  of  the  State  were  pres- 
ent at  the  above  meeting,  Mr.  Heimlick, 
of  Jacksonville,  acting  as  chairman.  The 
first  annual  show  of  the  new  association 
will  be  held  at  Bloomington,  on  January 
Uth  to  17th,  1895,  with  Mr.  D.  T.  Heim- 
lick, of  Jacksonville,  and  Thto.  Hewes,  of 
Trenton,  Mo.,  as  judges.  Cash  prizes  will 
be  offered  on  singles,  pairs  aDd  breeding 
pew.   Mr.  S.  S.  Noble,  of  ,  Bloomington, 


wiU  be  superintendent  of  the  Show.  A 
$50.00  solid  silver  cup  will  be  offered  by 
the  Association  on  the  largest  number  of 
highest  scoring  birds  showu  by  one  exhi- 
bitor, competition  to  be  open  to  the  world. 
This  cup  must  be  defended  each  year  by 
the  fortunate  winner,  otherwise  it  passes 
into  the  possession  of  the  person  showing 
the  largest  number  of  highest  scoring  birds 
at  the  last  annual  Show.  The  State  As- 
sociation is  devoted  to  the  general  advance- 
ment of  poultry  culture  and  the  poultry 
industry  in  the  great  Prairie  State,  and 
solicits  the  aid  and  good  wishes  of  all  con- 
cerned. For  further  information,  address 
Mr.  Kainey  Miller,  of  Champaign,  111.,  act- 
ing secretary. 


nearly  twice  as  large  as  when  she  is  not 
laying.  The  bright  red  comb  is  an  indica- 
tion of  health  in  both  sexes,  and  as  the  lay- 
ing hen  would  not  lay  unless  in  good  con- 
dition her  comb  is  naturally  large  and  red 
during  that  time. 


THE  SHOW  AT  GREENVILLE,  ALA. 

Greenville,  Ala.,  had  an  excellent  show, 
about  700  birds  being  shown.  Mr.  T.  Farrer 
Kackham  arranged  the  show  with  Spatt's 
Patent  coops.  The  efforts  of  the  judge, 
Mr.  Zell  Gaston,  who  devoted  his  time  and 
money,  contributed  largely  to  its  success. 
He  is  a  leading  breeder  of  Plymouth  Rocks, 
and  has  some  of  the  best  in  the  United 
States.  Greenville  is  going  to  beat  herself 
next  year. 

STOP  MY  PAPER. 

The  man  who  saves  live  cents  a 
month,  (the  price  of  two  eggs,)  may  lose 
several  dozen  of  eggs  in  a  year  A  single 
issue  may  contain  some  article  worth  a 
hundred  dollars.  When  times  are  hard 
don't  stop  your  paper.  Stop  something 
else  if  you  wish  to  save  one  cent  a  week. 
The  papers  you  did  not  get  may  be  the  very 
ones  that  might  have  given  you  some  val- 
uable idea.  Besides,  if  you  stop  your 
paper,  you  really  knock  the  crutches  from 
under  yourself. 

THE  PRINTING  OF  THE  STANDARD. 

It  will  be  in  order  for  somebody  to  ex- 
plain the  following: 

1.  Why  old  plates  were  used  when  the 
matter  could  have  been  reset  at  nearly  the 
same  cost  and  new  plates  made  ? 

2.  Why  Standards  were  sold  that  did 
not  come  from  the  Secretary,  and  by  whom? 
We  know — and  will  give  time  for  a  reply. 

3.  Why  were  they  printed  in  Indian- 
apolis, and  why  they  were  delayed  ? 

4.  Why  the  goods  were  not  all  sent  to 
the  Secretary ? 

These  matters,  we  hope,  were  ventilated 
in  the  A.  P.  A.  If  not,  they  will  be  venti- 
lated and  facts  given. 


YOU  PAY  YOUR  MONEY. 

Just  look  at  this  !  It  is  an  offer  of  the 
best  and  cheapest,  and  we  defy  competi- 
tion. Read: 

The  Poultry  Keeper,  50c. 

Farm  and  Fireside,  50c. 

Standard  Cook  Book,  50c. 

$1.50 

All  for  Sixty  cents.  It  means  a  semi- 
monthy  agricultural  journal,  the  Poultry 
Keeper,  and  the  Standard  Cook  Book,  for 
but  little  more  than  the  price  of  the  Poul- 
try Keeper  alone.  Now,  here  is  another: 

The  Poultry  Keeper,  50c. 

Poultry  Queries,  50c. 

Southern  Fancier,  50c. 

$1.50 

All  for  $1.00.  Or,  you  can  have  the 
Poultry'  Keeper  and  Fanciers'  Review, 
for  75  ceuts.  Anything  to  please. 

THE  COMB  AND  LAYING. 

It  has  been  claimed  that  the  hen  possess- 
ing the  largest  combs  are  the  best  layers. 
If  by  such  it  is  meant  that  when  the  combs 
are  largo,  bright  and  red,  the  hens  are  lay- 
ing, the  claim  is  true,  but  if  it  is  intended 
to  infer  that,  breeds  with  large  combs  lay 
more  eggs  than  breeds  with  small  combs, 
then  the  claim  is  not  supported  by  facts. 
The  Light  Brahma  has  a  small  pea  comb, 
and  yet  it  ranks  as  one  of  the  best  of  our 
breeds  as  an  egg  producer.  It  so  happens 
that  nearly  all  of  the  non-sitting  breeds 
have  very  large  combs,  but  it  is  not  con- 
ceded that  non-sitters  lay  more  eggs  in  a 
year  than  the  sitters.  The  large  comb 
does,  however,  indicate  that  the  hen  is  lay- 
ing. Her  comb  will  not  remain  large  after 
she  ceases  to  lay,  but  becomes  pale  and 
shrivels.  After  she  bas  rested  or  botched  a 
brood  the  comb  soon  begins  to  swell  again, 
becomes  of  a  bright  scarlet  red,  and  may  be 


IDAHO  POULTRY  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Idaho  Poultry  Pet  Stock  Association 
was  organized  October  30th,  with  the  fol- 
lowing officers:  Swain  Beaty,  president; 
Frank  Steunenbcrg,  vice  president;  W.  S. 
Bradley,  secretary;  R.  W.  Oakes,  treas- 
urer. The  object  of  the  association  is  to 
promote  the  introduction  and  breeding  of 
tine  poultry  in  the  State  of  Idaho.  Not  for 
amusement  and  show,  but  for  the  sub- 
stantial benefits  to  be  derived  by  improv- 
ing the  general  standard  of  poultry  stock. 
The  gentleman  interested  first  began  to 
breed  fine  poultry  as  a  matter  of  personal 
pride  and  amusement,  but  having  demon- 
strated the  advantages  of  a  superior  grade 
of  stock,  determined  to  make  a  systematic 
effort  to  interest  people  generally  in  poul- 
try breeding.  Arrangements  were  made 
for  the  first  aunual  exhibit  to  be  held  at 
Caldwell.  Some  of  the  finest  poultry  that 
ever  came  to  the  country  will  be  on  exhi- 
bition. Further  membership  is  solicited 
and  a  fee  of  $1  is  charged  each  applicant. 

FERTILITY  OF  EGGS. 

Many  experiments  have  been  made  to  de- 
termine how  soon  the  eggs  from  a  flock  be- 
come fertile  after  a  male  is  introduced,  and 
also  how  long  after  the  male  is  removed 
will  the  eggs  hatch  that  were  laid  after  his 
removal.  An  experiment  recently  made 
showed  that  when  a  new  male  was  intro 
duced  two  eggs  were  fertile,  (tested  by 
batching)  forty-eight  hours  thereafter.  The 
third  day  twelve  eggs  were  fertile,  the 
maximum  being  reached  on  the  eighth  day 
Forty  Leghorn  hens  were  used,  in  the  three 
runs,  with  three  males.  The  males  were 
then  removed  and  the  eggs  saved,  being 
placed  under  sitting  hens.  All  the  eggs 
laid  on  the  fourth  day  were  fertile.  On  the 
fifth  day  there  were  two  eggs  not  fertile. 
On  the  eigbth  day  all  were  fertile  but  one. 
The  eggs  seemed  fairly  fertile  until  the 
twelfth  day,  but  after  that  time  the  number 
of  fertile  eggs  diminished.  A  portion  of 
those  laid  on  the  fifteenth  day  produced 
chicks.  The  experiment  is  a  valuable  one, 
and  shows  that  for  about  ten  days  after  the 
male  has  been  removed  the  eggs  will  hatch 
with  as  much  certainty  as  will  eggs  laid  the 
first  day  after  his  removal. 


HARDINESS  OF  BLACK  BREEDS. 

It  may  be  a  matter  of  discussion  whether 
the  color  of  the  plumage  has  anything  to 
do  with  the  hardiness  of  fowls,  but  when 
the  matter  is  fairly  considered,  appear- 
ances seem  to  somewhat  favor  black  as  an 
indication  of  hardiness.  The  Black  Ham- 
burg is  hardier  tban  the  spangled  and  pen- 
ciled varieties,  the  Black  Cochin  is  the 
hardiest  of  the  Cochin  family,  the  Black 
Java  leads  the  mottled,  tbe  Black  Lang- 
shaus  is  superior  to  the  white,  the  Black 
Minorca  is  a  favorite  over  the  white  va- 
riety, and  the  black  Leghorn  is  said  by  its 
admirers  to  be  ahead  of  all  other  Legliorns 
as  layers.  There  are  but  few  breeders  of 
White  Javas,  White  Laugshans,  White 
Cochins,  White  Hamburgs  and  White 
Minorcas,  and  even  the  AVhite  Leghorn, 
though  more  numerous  than  the  black,  is 
not  bred  as  exclusively  as  is  the  brown.  It 
is  at  least  somewhat  strange  that  the 
black  breeds  should  hold  a  higher  place 
tban  the  white  varieties,  especially  with  all 
the  other  objections  of  black  pin  feathers, 
etc.,  which  are  urged  against  tbem.  There 
may  be  nothing  in  color,  but  the  above 
shows  that  black  fowls  have  many  ad- 
mirers. 

LOOK  TO  THE  BREED. 

At  no  season  of  the  year  Is  it  more  im- 
portant to  consider  the  breeds  than  now,  as 
the  chicks  of  this  year  will  be  the  fowls  of 
next  season.  When  the  farmer  gives  the 
breed  his  attention  he  is  really  advancing 
every  department  of  poultry  raising.  It 
has  caused  au  enormous  loss  to  farmers  in 
not  procuring  new  blood  to  increase  the 
vigor  of  the  turkeys  and  the  same  rule  ap- 
plies to  chickens,  ducks  and  geese.  Why 
should  a  farmer  raise  ten-pound  turkeys 
when  he  can  have  them  attain  twice  that 
weight,  and  why  should  he  be  content  to 


keep  two  geese  to  secure  the  same  weigh! 
of  meat  and  the  same  quantity  of  feathers 
that  could  be  obtained  from  one.  If  the 
objection  is  that  a  pure-bred  male  may  ct»! 
something  extra  it  may  be  stated  in  reply 
that  there  will  also  be  twice  as  much  to 
sell.  There  is  a  larger  share  of  profit  to  be 
gained  by  using  the  breeds  than  by  feeding, 
as  the  food  is  a  loss  unless  utilized  by  stock 
that  can  convert  it  into  the  greatest  pro- 
duct. If  the  spring  passes  the  opportunity 
to  improve  may  be  lost  and  another  year 
go  before  the  early  hatching  begins  again. 

SOME  POINTS  ON  DUCKS. 

We  give  below  some  inquiries  and  re- 
plies on  ducks.  The  replies  are  by  Mr. 
McFettridge,  who  has  kindly  consented  to 
reply  to  such.  The  first  is  from  Mr.  Tom 
Ware,  East  Point,  Ga.,  which  we  condense. 
He  writes : 

"Why  did  I  make  a  failure  ?  Last  Sep- 
tember and  October  I  added  the  duck  busi- 
ness to  that  of  chickens.  I  got  eighty-five 
and  culled  them  down  to  sixty  ducks.  I 
fed  meal,  bran,  shorts,  etc.  They  did  not 
care  for  green  rye.  They  had  a  good  range. 
Not  an  egg  before  the  22d  day  of  March,  and 
then  only  four  a  day  from  fifty  ducks.  I 
cut  off  their  food  and  they  ceased  to  lay  al- 
together.  Then  I  sold  them. 

To  which  Mr.  McFettridge  replied  as  fol- 
lows: Over  feeding  was  the  cause.  Mr. 
Ware  has  evidently  over  fed  his  ducks  at 
the  start.  Ducks  should  be  fed  light  at 
the  start;  keep  them  hungry  and  light  in 
weight,  only  don't  starve  them.  Then 
commence  feeding  stronger  about  the  mid- 
dle of  November,  yet  not  to  excess  until 
they  commence  laying.  You  see,  after 
they  are  laying  you  won't  hurt  them  by 
feeding  all  they  will  eat  clean,  only  don't 
over-do  them,  but  should  you  give  them  so 
much  in  the  morning  that  they  will  not 
come  up  for  their  feed  at  night  thatia  what 
will  injure  them.  On  the  contrary,  if 
ducks  are  too  fat,  and  you  slack  the  feed,  I 
will  insure  them  to  stop  laying  Remem- 
ber it  takes  careful  attention  from  the 
start.  A  good  feed  for  ducks,  say  from 
August  to  the  middle  of  November,  is  two 
parts  greens,  one  part  meal,  one  part  No.  2 
flour  and  two  parts  bran.  Use  no  meat 
during  this  time." 

Mr.  W.  E.  Burr,  Williamstown,  Mass., 
inquires  regarding  humpbacks  on  ducks, 
and  says: 

"Will  you  kindlv  inform  me, through  the 
Poultry  Keeper,  what  makes  young 
ducks  have  humpbacks?  The  parent  stock 
are  as  nice  a  lot  of  ducks  as  you  would 
wish  to  look  at.  I  bought  them  for  pure 
Pekins  and  I  think  they  are." 

Mr.  McFettridge  replied:  "One  cause  is 
getting  a  backset  in  the  start.  If  young 
ducks  grow  from  the  time  they  are  hatched 
they  always  keep  looking  nice  and  straight. 
Sometimes  they  will  get  huddled  in  some 
cold  corner,  or  get  their  backs  wet.  If  you 
will  notice  when  young  ducks  get  wet  their 
backs  are  nearly  bare,  there  being  no  pro- 
tection. Still  another  cause  for  hump- 
backs is  enlarged  liver,  which  is  the  result 
of  other  causes  mentioned  above. 


WHAT  IT  COSTS. 

The  Rural  New  Yorker  gives  the  result 
of  an  experiment  by  one  of  its  readers. 
Here  is  the  daily  food  for  255  hens  and  eight 
chickens  one-third  grown,  repeated  by  us 
at  the  request  of  several  readers  • 
12  quarts  of  skim  milk  12  centi 

9  pounds  of  meal  9  " 

2#   "      "scraps  5)£  " 

\%  "      "  poultry  food  15  " 

5      "      "  oats  7  » 

7      "      "  cracked  corn  7  " 

2  "  "  wheat  ••••  3K  " 
1      "      "  oyster  shells  %" 

3  "  "  clover  rowen  2  " 
10      "      "  corn                         16  " 

0  quarts    "  small  potatoes  4  " 


Cost  per  day  81>£  " 

The  writer  also  adds  the  following  as  an 
exultation  of  the  fact  that  the  hens  cat 
beat  the  cows: 

This  is  more  than  it  will  cost  to  keep 
them  in  the  warm  season  of  the  year,  but 
at  this  rate  throughout  the  year  it  would 
cost  $1.09  per  hen.  A  hen  can  be  kept  for 
much  less  than  this  amount  on  a  ration  ot 
corn  and  meal,  but  I  cannot  get  eggs  ir. 
winter  from  a  clear  grain  ration.  I  claim 
that  I  cau  take  care  of  this  flock  of  hens 
with  less  labor  than  two  cows  require. 
Drive  up  your  $94  worth  of  cows  and  show 
up  your  figures  from  them  ! 

The  above  is  very  encouraging  to  those 
who  know  how  to  make  poultry  pay.  Like 
everything  else  the  poultry  business  de- 
mands work  and  attention.  The  hens  can- 
not be  neglected  any  more  than  the  cow. 
The  writer  cleared  about  $400  from  lest 
than  200  hens. 
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It  is  highly  amusing  to  gee  the  way  in 
which  some  of  the  old  time  poultry  papers 
endeavor  to  show  their  large  (?)  circle  of 
readers  the  faults  which  exist  iD  this  jour- 
nal. While  we  are  well  aware  that  we  are 
not  yet  entirely  perfect,  nor  for  that  mat- 
ter never  will  be,  we  are  convinced  of  the 
fact  that  we  are  publishing  a  paper  which 
is  acceptable  to  a  large  majority  of  our  sub- 
scribers, and  that  is  what  we  are  striving 
for.  We  care  not  an  iota  whether  we  please 
our  frosty  old  contemporaries  or  not  so 
long  as  our  patrons  are  pleased.  While  our 
critics  direct  their  criticisms  at  us  we  shall 
consider  that  we  are  publishing  a  good 
Journal,  and  their  fault  findings  are  but  an 
evidence  of  our  worth.— American  Poul- 
tryman. 

We  endorse  the  above.  The  paper  is 
very  creditable,  and  is  sure  to  get  to  the 
front,  and  we  are  pleased  to  welcome  such 
a  bright  journal. 

Messrs.  E.  S.  and  E.  F.  Pugh,  Utica, 
N.  Y.,  announce  that  they  have  purchased 
the  Poultry  World  and  Poultry  Yard,  the 
former  to  appear  this  month,  at  fifty  cents 
a  year. 

Bone  and  shell  are  the  specialties  of  the 
Fitch  Fertilizer  Works,  Bay  City,  Mich., 
and  they  make  such  materials  of  suitable 
condition  for  poultry. 

The  "Partridge"  Wyandotte  is  a  new 
breed  that  we  are  promised.  It  will  add  to 
the  variety  of  colors  in  the  American  class, 
but  some  other  name  than  "Wyandotte" 
should  be  used.  It  is  not  right  to  create 
something  new  by  crossing  foreign  blood 
and  then  call  it  by  a  name  that  is  purely 
indicative  of  pure  blood.—  Poultry  herald. 

Intelligence  in  birds  is  surprising.  No 
sooner  than  a  breed  is  suggested  then  the 
birds  begin  to  "sport." 

The  Santa  Ana  Incubator  Co.,  Santa  Ana, 
Cal.,  has  gained  an  excellent  reputation  for 
their  incubator.  Our  California  friends 
should  not  fail  to  get  their  catalogues. 


J.  H.  Davis,  one  of  our  principal  writers, 
pitches  into  Jacob's  fat  sitting  hen  theory. 
So  far  as  we  know  he  is  the  first  writer  to 
tackle  this  pet  hobby  of  brother  Jacobs,  and 
we  expect  now  to  see  the  fur  fly.— Practi- 
cal Poultryman. 

We  looked  over  the  Practical  Poultry- 
man  from  head  to  foot,  upside  down,  and 
in  every  other  manner,  but  we  failed  to 
find  where  "one  of  our  principal  winters" 
did  any  of  the  aforesaid  "pitching  in."  We 
found  an  article  "No  Non-sitters,"  which  we 
were  the  first  to  advocate,  and  which  was 
a  repetition  of  our  own  views,  and  perhaps 
copied  from  some  of  our  back  numbers,  for 
we  were  the  first  to  proclaim  that  there 
were  really  no  non-sitting  breeds.  Just 
bow  one  can  agree  with  us  and  "tackle"  us 
at  the  same  time  is  a  puzzle.  What  would 
some  "principal  writers"  do  if  they  had 
not  saved  up  their  copies  of  the  Poultry 
Keeper. 

Dr.  Edw.  L.  Czarniechi  &  Sons,  43  First 
itreet,  Allegheny  City,  Pa.,  have  put  on 
ihe  market  their  pure  granulated  bone  and 
star  brand  poultry  food,  which  is  cheap 
and  deserves  a  trial. 


We  learn  that  the  Poultry  World  has 
been  purchased  by  Mr.  Emery  S.  Pugh,  of 
Utica,  N.  Y.  Its  editor,  Mr.  H.  H.  Stod- 
dard, has  for  several  years  engaged  in  the 
land  business  in  Nebraska.  He  did  a  good 
work  with  the  World,  and  while  he  had  it 
under  his  immediate  control  it  was  un- 
excelled. He  was  very  popular,  is  a  pol- 
ished and  courteous  gentleman,  and  we 
very  much  regret  that  circumstances  took 
him  away  from  the  fraternity.  His  ab- 
sence is  a  loss  to  the  A.  P.  A.,  and  to  the 
poultry  interests. 

Such  a  great  poultry  State  as  New  Jersey 
is  barren  of  anything  that  looks  or  smells 
like  a  winter  poultry  or  pigeon  show.  Yet 
look  at  the  array  of  promineut  fanciers  in 
that  State  and  ponder  over  the  whys  and 
wherefores  of  the  dearth  of  shows.  Has 
the  great  New  York  show  taken  the  am- 
bition out  of  the  Jersey  "  boys  ?  " 

What  would  "the  great  New  York  Show" 
be  without  New  Jersey.  She  furnishes  the 
officers,  runs  the  show,  and  keeps  New 
York  on  one  end,  and  Philadelphia  on  the 
other,  ahead  of  other  cities.  Both  cities 
ought  to  be  in  New  Jersey. 

Why  don't  the  American  Stockkeeper 
make  the  "eagle  scream"  again.  Keep  him 
at  it. 

Clear  grit  is  something  Mr.  D.  Lincoln 
Orr,  of  Orr's  Mills,  N.  Y.,  has  studied,  and 
he  has  made  the  selling  of  it  a  business. 
We  have  used  it  and  can  vouch  for  its  being 
all  that  is  claimed  for  it. 


A.  A.  Halladay  has  broken  loose  again. 
He  worked  the  "communication  "  system 
until  the  poultry  papers  "caught  on,"  and 
be  retired  for  a  while.  He  usually  selected 
"new"  papers,  and  has  recently  appeared 
m  one  out  West. 

The  Poultry  Monthly,  Albany,  N.  Y., 
will  also  have  papers  from  Mr.  Rudd.  The 
Monthly  is  $  1.25  per  year,  but  we  will  send 
it  and  the  Poultry  Keeper  for  the  same 
lum. 

Editor  Darrow,  of  the  Fanciers'  Beoiew, 
Chatham,  N.  Y.,  also  publishes  the 
Practical  Dairyman,  at  only  fifty  cents  a 
fear.    Send  for  a  sample  copy. 

The  Pressey  brooders  are  among  the 
cheapest  and  best  for  indoor  and  outdoor 
that  can  be  used.  They  are  made  by  Mr.  C. 
E.  Fowler,  Hammonton,  N.  J.,  and  have 
been  used  there  for  over  ten  years.  They 
are  very  cheap,  simple,  and  easily  operated. 

Mr.  Braden,  of  the  Ohio  Poultry  Journal 
bas  become  a  strict  church  member.  He 
distributes  tracts  to  his  old  friends  now. 
de  is  called  "Deacon"  because  he  is  good  on 
<,aking  collections.  He  was  always  a  pious 
man,  however,  and  looks  after  the  welfare 
of  those  who  need  his  advice  and  inspira- 
tion. 


The  proposed  editor's  convention  is  agi- 
tated yet,  and  here  are  some  compliments : 

We  are  pleased  to  note  that  the  good  seed 
sown  by  the  journal  is  beginning  to  show 
signs  of  life.  The  Publishers'  Protective 
Association  will  be  a  thoroughly  organized 
body  before  many  moons.  All  that  is  lack- 
ing is  a  commander,  and  we  would  suggest 
Grant  M.  Curtis  for  President. —  Western 
Poultry  Journal. 

We  thank  Editor  Richards,  but  beg 
leave  to  withdraw  our  name  in  favor  of 
Editor  Holmes,  of  the  Poultry  Monthly,  a 
man  much  older  m  the  business,  and  one 
who  did  lots  of  good  work  along  this  line 
before  the  R.  P.  J.  was  born.— Reliable 
Poultry  Journal. 

Now,  we  can  guarantee  that  both  Holmes 
and  Grant  will  be  there,  looking  for 
"lightning  to  strike  them."  But  how  is 
it  that  you  editors  do  not  look  iuto  New 
Jersey.   Excuse  our  modesty. 


Don't  fail  to  send  for  one  of  those  cata- 
logues of  Johnson  &  Stokes,  217  Market 
street,  Philadelphia,  which  is  advertised  by 
them.  They  keep  everything  desired  for 
poultry. 


The  "Merry-go-Round"  chicken  feeder, 
made  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Whitten,  Genoa,  N.  Y., 
is  a  novelty.  It  keeps  the  hens  at  work  by 
regulating  the  feed.  The  hens  are  compell- 
ed to  scratch  for  all  they  get.  We  have 
one  in  use,  and  it  is  a  good  thing,  as  the 
food  can  be  placed  in  the  hopper  and  it 
then  comes  out  only  when  the  hens  work. 

Mr.  Alfred  Doyle,  Morgan  Park,  111.,  won 
the  first  prizes  on  cock  and  cockerel  at  the 
Chicago  Show  recently,  on  Light  Brahmas. 
Mr.  Doyle  has  bred  Brahmas  for  nearly 
twenty  years,  and  keeps  no  other  kind.  His 
birds  have  won  wherever  shown. 

Our  friend  Downs,  of  the  Southern  Fan- 
cier,^ informed  that  his  article  on  page  60, 
of  December,  credited  to  Orange  Judd  Far- 
mer, was  honestly  credited  by  him,  but  it 
was  stolen  by  the  Farmer  all  the  same. 
"Spot"  the  thieves. 

We  extend  our  sympathy  to  the  editor  of 
the  Michigan  Fancier,  who  has  been  sorely 
afflicted  with  siekness,  and  on  top  of  that, 
with  a  destructive  fire.  V\'e  do  hope  you 
will  get  on  your  "pins"  brother,  and  once 
you  can  hustle  you  will  soon  "recoup." 
The  Michigan  Fancier  is  a  chipper  jour- 
nal, and  everybody  should  have  it. — South- 
ern Fancier. 

We  extend  our  sympathy  too,  but  Mr. 
Purvis  is  one  of  those  men  who  do  ten 
men's  work,  and  we  veuture  to  say  that  he 
will  come  out  all  right.  He  is  a  bright,  in- 
telligent, and  practical  poultryman,  and 
has  a  whole  host  of  friends. 

Read  our  advertisements  carefully.  The 
little  two-line  ones  say  a  great  deal  at  a 
glance.  You  don't  have  to  read  a  volume. 
"  Short  and  sweet,"  they  are.  And,  what 
is  more,  every  advertiser  is  reliable  so  far 
as  we  can  learn,  and  we  look  out  for  that  to 
the  best  of  our  ability. 


the  bed  room.  Ours  is  in  complete  work- 
ing order. 

This  is  a  valuable  invention  and  is  a  com- 
plete cheek  on  thieves.  The  cutting  of  the 
wires  causes  the  alarm  to  sound  also, 
which  blocks  the  thief.  Mr.  Joseph  will 
have  printed  instructions  of  the  affair, 
which  is  simple  and  cheap.  We  mention 
the  matter  because  thieving  has  done  a 
large  amount  of  damage  to  the  poultry  in- 
terests, and  this  contrivance  will  save 
sleepless  nights  and  vexation.  Besides,  it 
costs  but  little,  and  can  be  applied  to  any 
poultry  house,  dwelling  or  store. 


Editor  Harker,  of  the  Fanciers'  Monthly, 
(California),  makes  the  following 
"clincher:"  "In  the  course  of  fifteen  years 
experience  as  a_  publisher  of  a  poultry 
journal  we  have  never  once  met  with  a 
breeder  who  deliberately  cheated  us  out  of 
the  amount  due  us  on  his  advertising  ac- 
count who  did  not  at  some  time  or  other 
also  swindle  his  customers.  Why,  we 
should  like  to  know,  is  it  not  just  as  culp- 
able for  a  man  to  refuse  to  live  up  to  a 
'definite,  positive  agreement'  concerning 
his  ad  contract  as  it  is  for  him  to  fail  to 
keep  his  word  with  buyers  of  stock  ?  To 
us  it  appears  to  be  a  distinction  without  a 
difference." 

Editor  Jacobs  elevates  his  nose  disdain- 
fully at  the  idea  of  exhibiting  pet  stock  in 
connection  with  a  poultry  show.  He  char- 
acterizes the  latter  as  "boys'  business." — 
Midland  Poultry  Journal. 

Correct.  If  anyone  wants  to  hold  a 
"coon"  show,  or  a  "cat"  exhibition,  let  him 
go  ahead,  but  it  has  about  as  much  to  do 
with  poultry  as  a  lobster  has  with  the 
weather  vane  of  a  church  spire. 


A  "judge"  (the  woods  are  full  of  them) 
in  American  Fancier,  says: 

"It  is  this  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  ap- 
plication of  the  score  card  by  some  of  the 
new  judges  that  have  come  to  the  front  in 
the  last  six  or  eight  years  that  has  made  it 
possible  for  the  system  to  be  ridiculed  and 
comparison  judging  given  the  prominence 
it  has  received." 

Then  what  is  the  use  of  a  thing  if  it 
"lacks  uniformity"  in  application.  Any- 
thing that  gives  scores  over  90  is  a  fraud 
and  a  delusion. 


It  is  reported  that  Editor  Blunek,  of  the 
American  Fancier,  has  recently  purchased 
the  entire  flock  of  a  breeder,  contrary  to 
the  belief  that  he  was  going  out  of  the 
poultry  business.  Any  editor  who  would 
do  such  a  thing,  we  don't  care  who  he  is, 
we  propose  to  have  him  expelled  from  the 
A.  P.  A.,  or  some  other  body.  An  editor's 
business  is  to  let  others  keep  poultry  while 
he  sits  in  his  office  and  "takes  it  easy."  It 
is  contrary  to  rules  for  a  poultry  editor  to 
keep  poultry.  Talk  is  cheaper  than  work. 
Fellow  editors — mark  him.  He  has  lost 
caste.  He  is  actually  keeping  poultry  and 
practicing  what  he  preaches.  Well — what 
next  in  this  vain  world. 

Mr.  Henry  Hales,  in  Poultry  Monthly, 
gives  the  following  suggestions  on  washing 
the  plumage  of  white  fowls  intended  for 
exhibition :  "Take  a  small  piece  of  sponge, 
place  just  enough  pereliue  or  ammonia  in 
the  water  to  take  the  hardness  off,  washing 
the  surface  of  the  feathers  by  holding  one 
hand  under  them  to  keep  the  water  from 
penetrating  to  the  skin,  rinse  off  with  pure 
water  and  rub  down  straight  with  soft,  dry 
cloth.  Keep  them  in  a  warm  place  till  dry, 
but  net  before  a  fire."  Vinegar  or  alcohol 
make  a  good  wash  for  face  and  wattles. 
The  shanks  should  be  thoroughly  washed 
and  sweet  oil  well  rubbed  in. 

The  Harvey  Seed  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
will  send  one  of  their  catalogues  of  poultry 
supplies  to  all  desiring.  The  catalogue  is 
valuable  to  all  who  keep  poultry. 


A  BURGLAR  ALARM. 

The  difficulty  with  a  burglar  alarm  is 
that  the  thief  may  cut  the  wires,  but  Mr. 
F.  S.  Joseph,  Haddon  Heights,  N.  J.,  has 
invented  a  contrivance  by  which  an  alarm 
is  given  right  over  your  head,  while  in  bed, 
if  the  thief  attempts  to  get  in,  Whether 
he  tries  the  door,  a  window,  or  breaks  off  a 
board,  the  alarm  rings.  If  he  cuts  the 
wires  or  attempts  to  prevent  communica- 
tion, the  result  is  the  same.  He  cannot  get 
in  without  giving  an  alarm,  even  if  the 
door  is  unlocked.  Mr.  Joseph  writes  us  as 
follows : 

I  will  have  the  instructions  made  so  ex- 
plicit that  any  one  can  put  them  together 
without  any  knowledge  of  electricity  what- 
ever. The  one  advantage  will  be  that  the 
bell  will  ring  when  the  wires  are  cut  or 
broken.  The  wires  will  go  round  and 
round  the  house,  fastened  to  every  board, 
and  a  connection  on  each  window  and  door, 
so  that,  if  a  board  is  pulled  off  of  sides, 
floor,  roof , or  a  window  or  door  opened,  the 
alarm  will  ring.   The  bell  can  be  plaoed  in 


HE  WANTS  TO  KNOW  HOW  MUCH  FOOD. 

Just  what  the  exact  quantity  of  feed  to 
give,  the  kinds,  etc.,  for  100  hens,  is  what 
Mr.  S.  S.  Moore,  Port  Townsend,  Wash., 
wants  to  know,  and  he  mentions  the  dif- 
ferent views  given,  saying: 

As  there  are  so  many  ideas  on  how  to 
feed  hens  to  make  them  lay,  I  would  like, 
to  know  how  any  one  without  experience 
can  tell  what  to  do.  Now,  some  say  soft 
feed  in  the  morning,  and  some  say  soft  feed 
at  night.  Some  say  your  hens  are  too  fat 
is  the  reason  they  don't  lay,  and  another 
says  you  cannot  expect  your  hens  to  lay 
unless  you  feed  them  all  they  want,  and  so 
it  goes.  Now,  I  have  White  Leghorns. 
They  have  plenty  of  range  on  green  grass 
the  year  round,  but  there  are  no  bugs  or 
insects  to  amount  to  anything.  I  would 
like  to  have  the  editor  give  a  rule  to  feed 
by,  both  in  kinds  of  feed  and  quantity  foi 
100  hens  per  day. 

If  we  gave  a  quantity  it  would  not  be 
correct.  Why?  Because  hens  in  one  cli- 
mate differ  from  another.  No  two  hen« 
are  alike.  No  two  flocks  eat  the  same. 
The  same  flock  will  not  eat  to-day  what  it 
may  eat  to-morrow.  Can  anyone  state 
how  much  to  feed  100  men  a  day?  How 
much  cabbage  will  they  eat?  How  much 
pie?  How  much  milk  will  they  drink? 
Appetites  differ,  and  one  man  may  not  eat 
pie  at  all,  or  may  eat  twice  as  much  as  an- 
other. 

Suppose  we  say  one  quart  of  grain  a  day 
for  twelve  hens.  How  will  we  deduct  the 
cabbage  or  green  food?  How  can  we  know 
in  advance  what  they  want?  But  our  read- 
ers insist  that  we  must  fix  upon  a  quantity 
which  they  will  accept,  and  then  complain 
because  they  "followed  our  advice"  and  it 
did  not  work. 

Different  people  do  not  agree  because 
breeds  are  not  alike,  hens  are  not  alike, 
poultry  houses  are  not  alike,  climates  are 
not  alike,  and  people  are  not  alike. 

Weigh  the  food,  and  you  can  find  out  how 
much  your  hens  will  eat  on  the  first  meal 
better  than  can  be  told  you.  Then  give 
them,  in  the  morning,  one-half  as  much  as 
they  ate  of  the  weighed  food.  At  night 
give  a  full  meal— nothing  at  noon.  That  is 
the  whole  thing  in  a  nutshell.  How  you 
are  going  to  know  how  much  of  some 
kinds,  such  as  cabbage,  we  cannot  say. 
When  we  state  that  a  quart  of  grain  will 
do  for  twelve  hens  a  day,  we  mean  grain 
only.  If  you  give  cabbage  you  must  de- 
duct that  much  from  the  grain.  But  how} 
The  next  day  they  may  need  only  half  as 
much  food. 

THIEVES  AND  POULTRY. 

Mr.  J.  L.  Campbell,  West  Elizabeth,  Pa, 
is  about  to  put  up  a  5,000  broiler  plant, 
which  he  will  describe  in  the  future.  HU 
experience  with  thieves,  however,  we  give 
in  his  own  words: 

I  have  been  able  to  get  hold  of  about 
twenty  acres  of  land,  right  here  beside  us, 
land  that  I  have  tried  to  get  for  years,  but 
could  not.  I  will  have  some  chickens  on 
hand  next  year,  if  nothing  happens.  We 
expect  to  raise  about  5,000  the  first  year 
and  more  after  that.  When  I  get  in  good 
shape  I  will  let  you  know  about  it.  Our 
greatest  drawback  has  always  been  thieves. 
We  have  been  cleaned  out  time  and  again, 
but  I  am  rigging  up  electric  hells  to  all  my 
buildings,  and  will  have  a  few  Winchesters 
on  hand  for  emergencies.  They  captured 
eight  of  thein  last  week.  They  had  taken 
to  going  around  with  a  two  horse  wagon 
and  loading  up,  and  at  several  different 
times  they  shot  at  people  with  shot  guns  to 
scare  them  in  the  house.  So  there  is  only 
one  way  to  get  rid  of  such  fellows,  and  that 
is  to  shoot  back. 

The  method  of  Mr.  F.  S.  Joseph,  of  Had- 
don Heights,  N.  J.,  by  which  the  thief  can- 
not get  in  without  giving  alarm,  even  if  he 
cut  the  wires,  will  be  a  protection.  One 
thing  the  poultryman  should  do  with 
thieves,  and  that  is  to  shoot.  They  deserve 
no  favors .  Every  robber  is  a  violator  of 
law  who  is  supposed  to  take  life,  and  the 
only  way  to  cure  them  is  to  give  them  their 
own  medicine. 
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IS  POULTRY  PROFITABLE  ? 

Mr.  R.  S.  Kaufman,  Kelley  Point,  Pa., 
Is  one  who  makes  poultry  pay,  and  his  let- 
ters in  the  Poultry  Keeper  are  always 
interesting  and  to  the  point.  On  the  above 
subject  he  writes  us  as  follows: 

This  question  has  been  asked  and  an- 
swered hundreds  of  times,  both  in  the  af- 
firmative and  negative.  It  has  been  proved 
that  where  poultry  have  been  given  the  at- 
tention they  should  have  they  have  proved 
very  profitable  considering  the  capital  in- 
vested. The  reason  for  my  writing  this 
article  is  somewhat  amusing.  An  old 
gentleman  living  near  me,  who  is  worth 
forty  thousand  dollars,  eaiue  to  me  last 
fall  and  asked  me  whether  I  would  not  give 
bini  a  cockerel  for  the  season,  with  the 
privilege  of  returning  him  after  the  breed- 
ing season.  It  was  so  amusing  that  a  man 
worth  that  much  could  not  pay  the  small 
price  of  one  dollar,  at  which  I  would  have 
sold  him  the  bird.  He  had  a  good  lot  of 
cheek,  as  the  birds  cost  me  one  dollar  a 
piece  when  they  came  out  of  the  shell. 

This  same  man  often  tells  me  that  hens 
don't  pay.  I  confess  that  if  all  people  were 
like  him  there  would  be  very  little  profit  in 
pure-bred  poultry,  and  I  should  soon  bo 
out  of  the  business.  This  man  built  a 
small  coop  for  about  fifty  hens, and  thought 
they  ought  to  give  a  profit  of  two  or  three 
hundred  dollars  a  year.  He  often  remarks 
to  me  that  "chickens  don't  pay ;  we  only 
get  one  egg  a  day ;  it  can't  pay."  Well,  if 
you  would  see  that  man  feed"  you  would 
not  wonder  at  his  getting  no  eggs.  The 
hens  have  corn  for  breakfast,  corn  for  din- 
ner, and  corn  for  supper,  and  if  he  feels 
pretty  rich  one  day  he  will  give  them  all 
they  can  eat,  and  the  next  day  about  two 
grains  apiece.  Sueh  is  his  manner  of  feed- 
tog.  It  is  no  wonder  he  does  not  get  any 
"eggs  under  such  treatment. 

We  nave  about  400  hens  and  pullets  on 
our  farm  now,  and  have  got,  since  January 
1st,  near  four  thousand  dozen  of  eggs, 
which  I  eonsider  pretty  good.  The  profit- 
able eggs  iu  winter  are  generally  laved  by 
the  early  hatched  pullets,  as  they  lay 
steadily,  while  old  hens  lay  very  irregu- 
larly. Mr.  Hunter,  of  "Farm  Poultry," 
has  proved  that  the  early  pullets  are  the 
ones  that  fill  the  egg  basket  in  December, 
January  and  February.  Those  earlv  pul- 
lets are  finely  developed  by  Oetober  1st, 
and  if  placed  in  warm  winter  quarters,  and 
properly  fed,  will  be  laying  steadily  by  the 
time  the  cold  weather  sets  in,  and  will  not 
stop  laying  near  as  quick  as  the  pullets 
that  are  just  beginning. 

If  you  wish  to  secure  winter  eggs  you 
must  supply  the  hen  with  all  the  natural 
conditions  that  she  would  get  when  on  a 
range.  Of  course  everything  cannot  be 
supplied,  but  all  that  can  be  procured 
should  be  given.  Exercise  is  another  great 
secret  of  winter  eggs.  You  can  not  give  a 
hen  that  is  housed  too  much  exercise.  I 
make  my  hens  all  work  for  a  living,  and  am 
generally  rewarded  by  having  a  well-tilled 
basket.  Let  the  croakers  and  kickers  say 
what  pleases  them.  But  as  long  as  the 
American  hen  pays  me  a  big  dividend  on 
the  money  invested  I  care  not  what  these 
people  say. 

We  admit  that  the  early  pullets  lay  in 
<v< nter,  yet  it  costs  something  to  raise  the 
pullet  during  the  year  when  she  is  not  lay- 
ing. Our  experience  has  been  that  hens 
produce  a  stronger  chick  than  do  pullets, 
and  if  they  finish  moulting  by  October  will 
then  keep  up  with  them  in  laying.  Mr. 
Kaufman  shows  perfectly  how  some  who 
have  capital  indulges  in  extravagant  econ- 
omy by  losing  two  dollars  in  order  to  save 
one. 


THE  COMB  OF  A  R0SEC0MB  LEGHORN. 

Mr.  F.  R.  Cutting,  of  Waters,  Mich., 
writes  a  very  interesting  letter  on  the  above 
subject,  and  also  calls  attention  to  the  tariff 
on  birds  imported  from  Europe.  We  give 
his  letter  in  full  below: 

I  have  been  a  breeder  of  Roseeomb  Brown 
Leghorns  for  the  past  five  years,  and  have 
given  this  one  variety  of  fowls  my  entire 
attention.  I  :«>ke  a  half  a  dozen  poultry 
papers,  slad'ed  pictures,  correspondents' 
column*,  indlhc  Standard,  but  up  to  date, 
from  these  so'.'r-es,  I  haven't  received  the 
information  sought  for  so  long,  viz.:  A 
description  of  a  Roseeomb  for  a  Roseeomb 
Brown  L'gh^rn  cock,  giving  shape  and 
curve  of  sp  ke  that  uo  one  will  dispute. 
Will  y«u  ple.tse  help  me  out  on  the  sub- 
ject? Nov,  for  diversity  of  opinions. 
The  oli  Standard,  in  speaking  of  the  spike, 
on  page  72,  says:  "Termniating  in  a  well- 
ripvel-  j  ed  spike  at  the  rear,"  but  in  the 
"Glossary  of  Technical  Terms"  says, 
"Spike  may  remain  nearlr  level,"  which 
may  mean  slightly  up,  down  or  straight. 
Mr.  Foroyth's  picture  of  "Ivanhoe,"  a  prize 
winner,  the  spike  inclines  upward  and 
dor.'t  conform  to  the  shape  o£  the  head. 
Mr.  Forsyth's  first  prize  cock  at  Mauison 
square  Garden,  1893,  has  comb  a  little  in- 
sliued  to  follow  the  outline  of  the  back  of 
t  he  head,  but  the  extreme  tip  ;ooints  up- 
\>urd.  The  two  combs  are  very  much  dif- 
ferent from  each  other,  and  hot  h  are  first 
prize  birds.  (Illustrations  of  the  se  birds  in 
Mr.  Forsyth's  catalogue  for  1  803).  Mr. 
Kulp's  first  prize  cock  at  Madis<  >n  Square 
Garden,  1891,  the  comb  is  slighti  ly  on  the 
-•ocker  shape,  conforming  to  the  outline  of 


the  head,  but  the  tin  end  of  the  spike  in- 
clines up,  the  outline  of  the  comb  being 
different  from  the  two  mentioned  above. 
(Picture  of  this  bird  in  Poultry  Keeper, 
April,  1894.)  Beliable  Poultry  Journal,  in 
answer  to  a  auestion,  describes  thoroughly 
a  roseeomb  o"f  a  Brown  Leghorn,  quotes 
from  the  Standard,  and  says,  "Small  spike 
at  rear;  the  entire  comb  and  spike  curving 
slightly  to  conform  to  the  shape  of  the 
skull,"  and  calls  attention  to  an  illustration 
of  a  Silver  Wyandotte  in  the  same  i<sue, 
(Aug.,  1894.)  Cuts  of  these  fowls,  (perhaps 
stock  cuts),  by  artists  Lee,  Pierce  and  Bry- 
ant, the  comb'  don't  conform  to  the  shape 
of  the  head  not  in  the  least,  so  far  as  the 
6pike  i'j  concerned.  Mr.  Feleh  says  in  an 
article  (about  defects  in  breeds),  "The 
American  roseeomb  is  rocker  shape,  and  in 
Hamburgs  the  spike  should  raise  slightly 
upwards,"  but  don't  mention  Roseeomb 
Brown  Leghorns.  The  scale  of  points  for 
this  comb  is  ten,  and  it  seems  to  me  there 
should  be  an  exactly  right  ideal  comb  to 
breed  for,  whether  you  get  there  or  not.  I 
wouldlikevery  much  to  know  whatan  ideal 
comb  is  like.  Also,  will  you  kindly  give 
me  a  little  information  on  the  subject  of 
importing  birds  and  eggs,  as  I  understand 
the  tariff  on  fowls  for  breeding  purposes 
is  free  ?  Can  certificates  be  procured  from 
the  Custom  House  on  this  side  to  prove 
this,  then  send  to  the  seller,  to  be  tacked 
on  shipping  coop,  or  do  they  have  to  get 
certificates  across  the  water  ?  Can  express 
charges  be  paid  in  advance,  and  would  it 
save  any  delay  by  so  doing  ?  Is  there  any 
postal  law  forbidding  shipment  of  eggs 
through  the  mails?  Do  you  think  it  possible 
to  get  eggs  from  the  old  country  by  express 
or  mail  and  ha\ e  any  of  them  hatch?  I  hope 
answers  to  my  letter  will  prove  as  interest- 
ing to  some  of  the  Poultry  Keeper  read- 
ers as  they  will  to  me. 

The  Standard  does  not  give  any  informa- 
tion as  to  the  curvature  of  the  comb.  In 
Wyandottes  the  comb  must  conform  with 
the  shape  of  the  skull.  It  has  been  ac- 
cepted that  the  Leghorn  comb  should  ex- 
tend straight  back,  but  with  a  tendency 
upwards  at  the  point  rather  than  down- 
wards. There  is  really  no  law  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

Eggs  can  be  sent  by  mail  but  it  is  a  risk 
of  breakage,  though  we  received  a  sitting 
from  Nebaaska  with  only  one  broken.  Birds 
imported  must  now,  as  we  understand  it, 
have  a  pedigree,  and  certificate  from  the 
other  side,  to  get  them  in  duty  free.  It  is 
of  no  advantage  to  prepay,  as  the  custom 
officers  have  nothing  to  do  with  that  mat- 
ter. As  eggs  are  now  only  a  week  coming 
over  they  can  be  sent,  and  will  hatch,  but 
we  doubt  if  they  can  come  by  mail. 


IN  DEFENCE  OF  FLORIDA. 

Mr.  J.  G.  Powell,  of  Cocoa,  Florida,comes 
forward  with  a  reply  to  a  letter  in  our 
November  issue  referring  to  Florida,  and  it 
is  with  pleasure  that  we  give  his  side  of 
the  question,  as  we  knew  that  some  Florida 
readers  would  take  up  the  subject  iu  due 
time.  He  says: 

The  gentleman  that  signs  bis  name  "Sub- 
scriber," East  Palatka,  Fla..  in  the  No- 
vember number  Poultry  Keeper,  .  says 
that  Florida  is  the  hardest  couutry  in  the 
world  to  raise  chickens,  and  that  fowls  are 
not  hardy.  Now,  I  have  been  keeping 
poultry  for  my  own  use  for  the  last  seven 
or  eight  years  on  Indian  River.  I  raise 
from  75  to  100  each  year,  and  only  lose  a 
very  small  percentage.  I  keep  Black 
Spanish,  Leghorns  and  Indian  Games,  and 
they  are  as  hardy  as  any  chickens  in  the 
North.  I  bought  the  parent  stock  from 
the  North,  and  the  chickens  raised  here  are 
much  larger  and  finer  than  the  ones  brought 
from  the  North.  "Subscriber"  says  there 
is  no  use  in  doctoring  lowls  in  this  coun- 
try. I  hatch  my  chicks  out  in  January 
and  February  usually,  and  do  not  have 
occasion  to  doctor  them.  I  have  hatched 
out  a  few  late  chicks,  and  had  a  few  cases 
of  sore  heads  and  warts,  which  I  cured  with 
varnish  or  white  lead,  rubbed  on  the  sores. 
Roup  is  very  rare,  and  in  a  mild  form.  A 
little  lard  and  kerosene,  given  internally, 
will  almost  always  effect  a  cure.  Jigger 
fleas  I  keep  off  by  feeding  sulphur  once  or 
twice  a  week,  during  the  dry  weather,  win- 
ter and  spring,  and  I  haven't  had  a  flea  on 
my  fowls  tor  three  years  since  I  com- 
menced feeding  sulphur. 

I  never  *aw  a  case  of  cholera,  or  young 
chickens  with  the  gapes,  yet  in  this  State. 
"Subscriber"  says  there  are  no  bugs, 
worms,  etc., in  this  couutry.  I  have  known 
my  neighbors'  chickens  to  get  their  own  liv- 
ing here  during  the  summer.  There  must 
have  been  a  few  hugs  or  worms,  as  there 
are  no  wheat  fields  very  near  here.  Grown 
fowls  (common  mongrels)  sell  at  fifty  cents 
a  head,  all  one  wants,  so  there  are  a  few 
chickens  raised  here.  Eggs  sell  at  twenty 
cents  duriug  the  summer,  and  thirty  cents 
in  the  winter  per  dozen.  "Subscriber"  says 
that  he  has  been  from  one  end  of  the 
United  States  to  the  other,  and  this  is  the 
hardest  place  to  raise  chickens.  If  "Sub- 
scriber" had  kept  bis  eyes  open  he  would 
see  more  roup  in  the  North  and  West  in 
one  day  than  here  in  a  life  time.  If  "Sub- 
scriber" would  keep  his  coops  clean,  and 
put  a  drop  of  sweet  oil  on  hif  chickens' 
heads,  an  t  hatch  his  chickens  out  in  Janu- 


ary and  February,  there  is  no  trouble  in 
raising  chickens  in  Florida. 

All  sections  have  their  advantages  as  well 
as  drawbacks,  and  no  one  region  possesses 
a  monopoly.  The  South  has  made  more 
progress  in  poultry  in  the  last  ten  years 
than  in  the  whole  of  North  America,  and 
Florida  is  full  of  live  breeders  who  are  in 
the  poultry  business  and  making  it  pay 
well. 


THE  INDIANAPOLIS  SHOW. 

Last  month  we  mentioned  that  the  In- 
diana Poultry  Association  had  given  up 
this  season  to  the  pet  stock  breeders.  This 
called  forth  a  letter  from  Mr.  W,  L.  Ha^e- 
don,  Indianapolis,  which  we  present  below. 
He  says: 

Please  allow  me  to  correct  an  error  in 
your  editorial  in  the  November  Poultry 
Keeper,  where  you  say  that  the  Indiana 
Poultry  Association  had  called  off  their 
show  to  give  the  Pigeon  and  Pet  Stock  As- 
sociation a  chance.  The  Indiana  Associa- 
tion, at  its  last  meeting  in  September, 
deemed  it  inadvisable  to  hold  a  show  this 
winter,  without  any  reference  whatever  to 
the  Pigeon  aud  Pet  Stock  exhibit.  It  is  the 
desire  of  the  Association  to  be  incorpor- 
ated under  the  State  laws,  and  to  place  it- 
self on  a  firm  business  basis. 

There  has  been  considerable  dissatisfac- 
tion among  the  responsible  members  of  the 
association,  owing  to  the  fact  that  under 
the  present  plan  every  member  is  person- 
ally responsible  for  any  debts  that  may  be 
contracted.  After  we  are  incorporated  our 
association  will  have  a  legal  standing,  and 
each  member  will  be  responsible  only  for 
the  amount  of  stock  owned.  It  is  the  in- 
tention of  the  Association  to  thoroughly 
organize  this  winter,  and  if  possible  get 
some  favorable  legislation  to  further  aid 
us,  ard  I  want  to  assure  you  that  next 
season  Indianapolis  will  come  to  the  front 
with  one  of  the  largest  poultry  shows  ever 
held  in  the  West. 

We  present  the  above  cheerfully,  and  re- 
gret that  we  were  misunderstood.or  rather 
that  we  inferred,  that  the  Indiana  Poultry 
Association  was  in  auy  manner  responsible 
for  the  pet  stock  show.  The  Indiana  As- 
sociation stands  high,  contains  some  of  the 
best  breeders  in  the  United  States,  has  al- 
ways given  good  shows,  and  will  do  as  Mr. 
Hagedon  says— beat  them  all  next  year. 
We  extend  our  thanks  to  him  for  placing 
the  matter  iu  the  right  light,  and  for  our 
part  assure  him  that  we  had  no  intention 
of  inferring  that  the  association  was  not 
alive  and  aiming  still  higher. 


BROWN  LEGHORNS  IN  WINTER. 

Mrs.  Frank  Taylor,  of  Clinton,  Mo.,  be- 
lieves that  the  Brown  Leghorn  will  equal 
any  other  breed  as  a  winter  layer,  and  she 
gives  her  experience  as  follows: 

"While  all  the  wise  and  otherwise  people 
are  telling  you  that  Brown  Leghorns  do  not 
stand  confinement  well,  my  experience  is 
just  the  other  way.  I  pen  them  up  in 
January,  and  keep  them  up  until  June.  I 
have  tried  them  three  years  by  the  side  of 
Plymouth  Rocks  and  Indian  games,  and  I 
find  that  they  lay  more  eggs,  keep  cleaner, 
and  stand  more  careless  feeding  without  in- 
jury than  the  others.  Those  who  want 
eggs,  and  live  in  a  climate  uo  colder  than 
the  south  half  of  Missouri,  should  keep 
Brown  Leghorns,  but  they  must  have 
warm  quarters  and  be  shut  up  during 
driving  storms." 

There  is  no  doubt  of  the  fact  that  if  Leg- 
horns are  given  good  quarters  in  winter 
they  will  lay,  for  we,  too,  have  tried  them 
and  know  such  to  be  the  case.  They  should' 
also  be  kept  at  work  and  be  made  as  con- 
tented as  possible. 


HOW  MANY  GEESE  ON  AN  ACRE  ? 

Raising  geese  is  not  well  understood  by 
some,  and  the  following  question,  from  Mr. 
G.  L.  Bachman,  Morenci,  Minn.,  is  no  doubt 
interesting  to  a  portion  of  our  readers: 

How  many  geese  can  be  raised  on  an 
acre,  and  which  kind  is  best  for  market? 

To  keep  geese  at  the  least  cost  they 
should  have  pasturage.  A  flock  of  fifty 
geese  would  be  a  large  one  for  an  acre. 
Geese  will  eat  all  kinds  of  young  grass  or 
weeds,  and  they  are  very  partial  to  purs- 
laine,  (parsley,)  pig  weed,  etc.  They  also 
find  a  large  portion  of  their  food  on  ponds, 
and  should  not  be  kept  unless  with  a  pond. 
They  need  no  food  in  summer,  but  should 
be  fed  twice  a  day  in  winter.  One-third  of 
the  flock  should  be  ganders.  The  Toulouse 
and  Embden  are  the  largest  breeds,  the 
latter  being  entirely  white  in  color.  Geese 
require  a  dry  place  at  night.  In  winter 
they  will  thrive  well  on  cookeo  turnips 
thickened  with  bran. 


BRAHMAS  WITH  NO  COMBS. 

Mr.  Edward  L.  Mills,  236  Union  St, 
Ionia,  Mich.,  has  succeeded  in  securini 
comblt'ss  Brahmas,  and  writes  us  to  knov 
what  we  think  of  them.    He  says : 

I  have  some  novelties  in  the  line  of  Light 
Brahmas,  which  are  thoroughbreds.  One 
cockerel  and  one  pullet  have  no  combs  at 
all.  Where  the  combs  should  be,  it  is  per- 
fectly smooth,  and  looks  as  though  they  had 
been  daubed,  but  such  have  been  done. 
These  fowls  are  five  months  old.  They  are 
from  two  celebrated  strains.  Would  it  pay 
to  breed  from  them,  or  would  it  be  desir- 
able to  have  Light  Brahmas  with  no 
combs?  I  give  the  above  facts  thinking  it 
might  be  of  interest  to  your  readers. 

By  all  means  Mr.  Mills  should  endeavor 
to  establish  them  as  a  breed.  No  more 
frosted  combs  in  winter,  and  they  would  b« 
used  for  crossing,  so  that  in  the  future 
there  would  grow  up  combless  Plymouth 
Rocks,  Wyandottes,  Cochins,  etc.  It  is  a 
new  feature  that  is  worth  preserving.  It 
may  require  several  years  to  establish 
them,  but  they  will  "sell  like  hot  cakes" 
when  Mr.  Mills  is  ready,  and  be  should  sell 
none  until  he  can  have  them  come  true.  A 
breed  of  Brahmas  with  no  feathers  on  the 
legs  would  also  be  desirable.  We  think 
that  Mr.  Mills  has  something  to  add  to  s 
breed  that  will  be  of  more  value  than  t 
show  room  requirement. 


HOW  MUCH  TO  FEED  HENS. 

Take  a  trough  and  put  the  feed  in,  first 
weighing  the  feed.  Let  the  hens  eat  until 
the  last  one  walks  away.  Then  weigh  wh«t 
is  left,  and  subtract  it  from  the  whole 
amount  used.  The  quantity  consumed 
should  be  noted  in  a  book.  Now,  when 
you  feed,  give  them  one-half  as  much  as 
they  will  eat,  as  a  morning  meal,  and  all 
that  they  will  eat  at  night.  By  this  plan 
you  can  get  at  the  exact  amount  required 
for  your  flock.  For  instance,  if  you  give 
the  hens  ten  pounds  of  food,  and  four 
pounds  is  left,  you  will  know  that  they  ate 
six  pounds.  Then  feed  three  pounds  in  the 
morning,  nothing  at  noon  and  six  pound" 
at  night.  Too  much  in  the  morning  will 
make  them  indisposed  to  scratch.  N&oei 
feed  at  noon. 


HENS  AND  THEIR  NESTS. 

When  hens  steal  their  nests  they  are 
more  successful  than  those  that  are  given 
snug  berths  in  the  poultry  house,  and  many 
are  at  a  loss  to  know  why  this  should  be 
the  case.  In  the  first  place  the  hen  that 
steals  her  nest  is  under  natural  conditions 
to  a  certain  extent.  Unless  she  was  at  lib- 
erty, had  the  freedom  of  a  range  and  with 
every  opportunity  for  exercise,  she  could 
not  select  a  nest  for  herself  but  would  be 
compelled  to  hatch  out  her  brood  wher- 
ever she  may  be  placed  by  her  owner.  It 
is  not  because  her  nest  is  on  damp  ground, 
as  she  would  be  just  as  successful  on  the 
top  of  a  dry  hay  mow,  under  shelter,  as  out 
in  the  fields  and  hidden  away  in  the  brush. 
Hens  do  not  prefer  moist  nests.  They 
simply  select  cool  places  in  summer  and 
warm  places  in  winter.  It  may  be  stated 
also  that  when  a  hen  selects  her  nest  she 
lays  the  eggs  herself.  Of  course  the  eggs 
are  thus  uniform,  all  being  alike  in  vitality, 
and  if  there  is  a  hatch  at  all  it  is  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  every  egg  will  produce  a 
chiek.and  in  fact  such  is  usually  the  result. 
When  a  hen  is  placed  on  the  nest  in  the 
poultry  house  tile  eggs  may  not  be  uniform 
having  been  layed  by  several  hens,  some 
being  fertile  and  some  not,  according  to  the 
condition  of  the  bens  which  layed  them.  A 
full  batch  is  rather  the  exception  than  a 
regular  occurrence  when  the  eggs  are  taken 
from  the  egg  basket  promiscuously  and 
without  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  bens 
that  layed  them. 

Good  hatchers,  therefore,  do  not  depend 
on  how  closely  the  hens  remain  on  the 
nest,  but  on  the  fertility  and  vitality  of  the 
eggs.  If  the  eggs  contain  strong  chicks 
and  all  of  them  are  fertile,  they  will  create 
a  large  amount  of  animal  heat,  inducing 
the  hen  to  come  off  frequently  in  order  to 
cool  herself  and  the  eggs,  but  if  the  eggs 
contain  but  few  chicks  the  hen  will  en- 
deavor to  observe  the  warmth  by  remain 
mg  closely  on  the  nest.  It  sometimes  ap- 
pears strange  that  a  hen  which  sits  closely 
and  attentively  fails  to  bring  off  a  brood 
while  another  hen  by  her  side,  which  has 
left  her  nest  much  oftener,  was  successful, 
but  the  result  was  due  to  the  eggs  bein| 
fertile 
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FORCING  THE  HENS  TO  LAY. 

In  a  previous  issue  we  inserted  the  fol- 
lowing Hem  on  "Forcing  tbe  Hens,"  and  a 
subscriber  very  pertinently  writes  us — 
'Tell  vn  how  to  do  it."   Here  is  the  item : 

If  b/jns  are  kept  for  eggs  principally  with- 
out regard  to  hatching  chicks,  we  believe 
it  correct  to  force  the  hens  to  lay  as  many 
is  possible.  It  is  true  that  the  forcing 
process  soon  brings  a  ben  to  that  condition 
where  she  will  cease  altogether  and  rest  for 
a  long  while,  but  the  ben  is  a  very  prolific 
creature,  and  will  produce  a  dozen 
daughters  to  fill  her  place  should  she  fail. 
Make  her  lay,  and  secure  as  many  eggs  as 
possible  in  tbe  shortest  time.  Time  is  loo 
valuable  to  lose,  even  in  keeping  poultry. 

To/orce  hens  to  lay  keep  them  warm, 
teep  then  busy  at  work,  and  feed  tbem 
plenty  of  lean  meat.  Again,  breed  from 
?arly  maturing  strains,  such  as  Brown  Leg- 
oorns,  and  feed  the  pullets  so  as  to  make 
ohem  grow  rapidly  and  begin  to  lay  when 
ibout  fi  /e  months  old.  By  feeding  lean 
meat,  p.Vio  cut  bone,  with  a  variety  of  grain 
mil  grr /.'n  food,  the  bens  will  lay  and  keep 
a  up.  Condiments,  such  as  red  pepper, 
nustfird  seed,  millet  seed,  etc.,  will  stimu- 
ate  tbem  also.  A  pound  of  lean  meat  to  a 
iozen  hens,  once  a  day,  with  a  mixed  grain 
iiet  at  night,  allowing  also  green  food, 
'hoTjld  force  them  if  they  are  kept  warm 
.nd  also  free  from  lice  and  disease. 


MENTAL    IMPRESSIONS  [AFFECTING 
POULTRY. 

Mr.  F.  Arthur,  Reading,  Mass.,  has  had 
lis  fowls  take  on  colors  not  peculiar  to  the 
oreed  from  mental  impressions  of  the  dam. 
It  is  a  subject  that  has  received  much  at- 
tention, and  we  give  Mr.  Arthur's  experi- 
snce  as  follows: 

I  write  you  for  information  on  a  subject 
which  I  have  never  seen  mentioned  in  any 
paper,  but  which  is  worthy  of  serious  con- 
dderation  I  believe.  Will  poultry  of  pure 
oloods  get  mixed  by  being  housed  and 
yarded  side  by  side  ? 

Now,  of  course,  most  people  will  laugh 
at  the  idea,  and  say  it  is  impossible  (unless 
tbe  fowls  get  together  but  this  I  do  not 
mean.) 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  among  horse 
breeders  that  a  mare  will  produce  a  colt 
that  will  be  marked  or  patched  by  the 
color  of  a  horse  not  related  to  it.  To  illus- 
tratemore  clearly,  I  know  a  man  who  bad 
a  pair  of  bays,  fine  breeders,  the  colts  from 
which  never  having  a  white  hair  on  them. 
He  took  a  horse  having  four  white  feet,  a 
white  star  in  the  forehead,  and  a  white 
oose.  This  he  used  for  a  "marker,'*  by 
standing  where  tbe  mare  had  to  look  at  it 
it  x  certain  time.  When  tbe  mare  foaled 
<he  had  twins,  one  having  the  white  nose 
ind  turee  white  feet,  the  other  the  star  and 
tlso  the  three  white  feet. 

In  another  case  a  red  mare  was  looking 
it  a  white  horse,  who  was  as  bad  a  kicker 
»s  could  be  found.  Tbe  colt  came  with 
patches  of  white,  and  in  time  became  such 
i  kicker  as  to  be  unmanageable.  Now,  Mr. 
Editor,  you  probably  know  this  to  be  the 
case  in  breeding  dogs,  and  I  dare  say  you 
would  not  want  one  of  your  St.  Bernard 
females  to  be  in  the  presence  of  an  ill-look- 
ing cur  at  breeding  time. 

Now.  as  this  is  true  in  these  cases,  why 
won't  it  be  the  same  with  poultry  ?  What 
started  me  on  this  subject  was  my  pure 
White  Plymouth  Rocks. 

I  had  two  poultry  houses,  8x12  feet,  side 
by  side.  In  one  I  had  a  breeding  pen  of 
pure  White  Plymouth  Rocks,  and  in  the 
other  a  pen  of  pure  Black  Langshans. 
When  the  breeding  season  was  about  half 
>ver  I  had  occasion  to  move  the  building 
xmtaining  the  Langshans,  the  fowls  going 
with  it.  I  now  find  (or  found  a  few  weeks 
igo\thatmy  White  Plymouths  hatched 
early  in  the  season,  had  a  few  black  feath- 
ers in  them,  while  the  later  hatched  chicks 
ire  perfectly  white.  These  .fowls,  I  knoio, 
aever  got  together,  as  some  may  say,  and  I 
arm  ly  believe  these  early  chicks  were 
"marked"  by  the  Black  Langshans.- 

In  nearly  every  issue  of  the  Poultry 
Keeper  I  notice  a  question  or  two  like  the 
one  asked  by  "B.  D.  C,"  Mansfield,  La.,  in 
the  November  issue,  which  is:  "I  have 
'ome  Plymouth  Rock  chicks  all  hatched 
from  eggs  of  oue  breeder,  who  is  reliable, 
ind  whose  original  stock  is  undoubtedly 
8ne.  Some  of  the  chicks,  while  good  in 
conformation  and  markings,  have  8  few 
feathers  on  their  legs.  What  does  it  prove?" 

Now  this  person  is  sure,  very  sure,  that 
the  original  stock  is  very  fine.  Such  being 
the  case,  it  must  be  caused,  I  think,  from 
such  a  way  as  I  have  spoken  of.  Perhaps 
this  breeder  had  a  pen  of  Brabmas  or 
Cochins  by  the  side  of  his  Plymouth. 

So  much  do  I  believe  in  this  subject  that 
I  shall  dispose  of  the  six  other  varieties 
which  I  now  have  and  raise  only  White 
Plymouth  Rocks,  as  I  like  them  the  best 
md  find  more  profit  in  them. 

I  believe  but  one  kind  of  fowls  can  be 
kept  on  one  place,  and  keep  them  at  their 
best.  I  know  some  of  our  best  breeders, 
ind  those  who  take  the  most  prizes,  have 
many  kinds,  but  if  we  take  into  eousider- 
ition  tbe  number  of  culls  they  raise  to  get 
i  prize  bird  we  would  find  far  more  than 
we  think  for.     Don't  think  I  intend,  bv 


keeping  but  one  kind,  to  have  a  prize  bird 
in  every  chick.  But  I  do  intend  to  have 
them  thoroughbred.  That  is,  I  don't  ex- 
pect black  feathers  in  tbem  or  feathers  on 
their  legs.  I  believe  that  one-half  the  culls 
to-day  might  have  been  good  specimens 
had  their  parents  been  out  of  sight  of  other 
breeds.  I  would  like  to  have  you,  Mr. 
Editor,  give  us  your  idea  on  this  subject. 

By  the  way,  if  you  see  "Uncle  Mike" 
down  in  "Jersey,"  just  ask  him  what  he 
thinks  about  it,  please.  I  suppose  I  might 
consult  him  up  here  in  Massachusetts,  but 
you  know  he  is  "Mr.  Boyer"  up  here  and  I 
can't  feel  acquainted  with  him.  It  seems 
a  case  of  "Dr.  Jekel  and  Mr.  Hyde"  to  me. 

Mr.  Arthur's  experience  has  been  cor- 
roborated by  others,  and  it  is  a  Jact  that 
mental  impressions,  especially  at  certain 
periods,  influeuce  the  offspring.  This  is 
evidenced  in  the  "birth  marks"  of  human 
beings,  and  in  monstrosities  that  have  re- 
sulted among  both  animals  and  birds. 
Even  ancient  history  records  cases,  the 
Biblical  account  of  the  transactions  between 
Laban  and  Jacob  being  a  case.  Mr.  Arthur, 
in  referring  to  the  matter,  opens  up  a  field 
of  operations  for  breeders  to  try  experi- 
ments. We  give  it  as  our  opinion  that  the 
views  of  Mr.  .Arthur  are  correct. 


chanical.  However,  we  must  accept  the 
evidence  of  Mr  Knapp  and  welcome  his 
letter,  as  it  adds  to  the  store  of  knowledge 
of  the  readers. 


BLIND  STAGGERS— VERTIGO. 

Master  Victor  H.  Blegen,  Chicago,  men- 
tions two  cases  of  hens  that  are  afflicted 
with  blind  staggers, or  what  is  often  termed 
"crazy  hen,"  which  may  often  have  been 
noticed.    He  thus  describes  it: 

I  am  a  boy  of  sixteen,  and  a  new  sub- 
scriber for  your  paper.  Seeing  you  answer 
questions  through  your  paper  I  thought  I 
would  ask  you  one  or  two.  I  have  been 
keeping  chickens  about  five  years  and  have 
had  two  of  the  strangest  diseases  in  my 
yard  I  have  ever  seen.  One  of  the  cases 
was  a  Black  Spanish  hen.  I  noticed  her 
one  afternoon  staggering  in  a  circle  until 
she  struck  her  head  against  the  fence  and 
fell  down.  She  would  then  get  up,  stand 
with  her  head  almost  touching  the  ground 
for  about  a  minute,  and  then  renew  her 
staggering.  This  she  did  all  day  until  in 
the  evening,  when  I  put  her  by  herself  to 
live  or  die.  The  next  morning  she  was  well 
and  I  can't  tell  how  she  ever  got  well. 

The  other  case  was  a  fine  speckled  hen. 
She  kept  bending  her  head  back  almost 
as  far  as  her  tail,  and  at  the  same  time  look- 
ing up  in  the  air  in  a  most  excited  manner, 
sometimes  falling  backwards.  In  about 
an  hour  she  was  dead. 

It  is  due  to  the  hens  being  over-fed  and 
fat,  having  pressure  of  blood  on  the  brain, 
or  apoplexy.  When  hens  are  so  afflicted 
they  must  be  removed  from  the  male,  kept 
on  straw,  no  food  given  for  two  or  three 
days,  and  half  a  teaspoonful  of  Epsom 
salts  given  in  a  little  soft  food,first  dissolv- 
ing the  salts  in  water.  The  hens  should 
then  be  fed  very  sparingly  for  awhile. 


FEEDING  GLASS  TO  POULTRY. 

Mr.  J.  Knapp,  of  Prattsburg,  N.  Y.,  takes 
exception  to  our  advice  on  feeding  glass  to 
poultry,  and  considers  it  a  poison,  the  rea- 
sons for  which  he  gives  as  follows : 

I  see  in  your  issue  of  October  that  "when 
grit  is  needed  pound  up  some  glass,"  etc. 
Now  sir,  to  save  others  from  a  sad  mistake 
in  following  that  advice,  I  will  confess  my 
folly.  I  had  seen  a  similar  statement 
somewhere,  so  last  winter  I  pounded  some 
window  glass  for  my  hens  (50).  They  soon 
dropped  off  laying,  and  finally  stopped  en- 
tirely. Their  combs  became  white  and  all 
about  the  head  was  white,  with  a  general 
prostration  of  body.  I  became  alarmed, 
consulted  the  books  on  the  composition  of 
glass,  and,  to  my  astonishment,  I  found 
that  lead  was  used  in  all  glass.  Then  the 
secret  cause  of  the  trouble  was  made  plain 
to  me.  It  was  the  poison  of  lead  in  the 
glass.  I  went  to  tbe  druggist  and  obtained 
an  antidote  to  the  poison  and  gave  it  in 
their  feed,  but  I  lost  the  use  of  my  fifty 
hens  for  more  than  one  month.  Now  sir,  I 
know  I  am  running  a  great  risk  in  oppos- 
ing the  instruction  of  the  best  posted  man 
on  the  treatment  of  poultry  in  this  coun- 
try, but  the  wisest  man  may  occasionally 
make  a  mistake,  and  my  mistake  in  using 
glass  was  a  sad  one.  Don't  do  it.  That  is, 
unless  you  wish  to  experiment.  Long  live 
the  Poultry  Keeper  and  few  be  its  er- 
rors. 

We  admit  that  lead  is  used  in  making 
glass,  but  we  did  not  suppose  the  quantity 
of  glass  eaten  by  a  hen  would  be  sufficient 
to  contain  much  lead,  as  it  is  used  only  in 
small  quantities.  Glass  was  used  by  Mr. 
Wheeler,  at  the  New  York  (Geneva)  Exper- 
iment Station,  for  months,  and  we  have 
used  it  for  years.  Of  course  there  is  less 
lead  in  some  kinds  of  glass  than  in  others. 
The  glass  will  not  cut  or  injure  poultry  of 
itself,  and  we  doubt  if  it  is  sufficiently  sol- 
uble to  do  harm,  as  we  know  of  no  sub- 
stance that  will  dissolve  glass  except  flour- 
ine.  its  action  when  swallowed  beintr  me- 


FEEDING  HOTIL  REFUSE. 

There  is  a  temptation  to  feed  too  much 
when  food  can  be  easily  obtained,  and  it  is 
sometimes  detrimental  rather  than  benefi- 
cial to  have  a  plenty.  Mr.  C.  C.  Nelson, 
McPberren,  Kansas,  states  the  case  with 
his  Plymouth  Rocks,  as  follows: 

Will  you  kindly  tell  me  what  is  the  mat> 
ter  with  my  Plymouth  Rock  pullets?  They 
will  dump  arouud  for  a  day  or  so  with  their 
feathers  all  mussed  up  and  dirty.  They 
eat  but  very  little  while  sick.  Then  I  will 
find  them  dead  in  the  morning  under  the 
roosts.  I  have  opened  them  and  find  the 
heart  a  little  large  and  tbe  gizzard  very 
large  and  hard.  The  iusides  all  seem  to  be 
swollen.  I  don't  know  what  to  do  for  them. 

I  will  now  tell  you  what  and  how  I  feed 
them  and  what  kind  of  care  they  have.  I 
get  the  best  refuse  from  a  first-class  hotel, 
which  contains  meat,  bread,  fruit  and  dif- 
ferent vegetables.  There  are  also  two  stacks 
of  unthreshed  wheat  which  they  have  to 
scratch  at.  They  have  pretty  fair  houses 
and  are  kept  in  a  large  yard  with  Brown 
Leghorns  and  Brabmas,  but  the  Plymouth 
Rocks  are  the  only  ones  that  are  affected. 
I  think  the  sickness  is  caused  from  the  soft 
food  from  the  hotel.  I  think  it  is  indiges- 
tion, and  am  doctoring  for  the  same. 

The  hens  have  been  overfed,  are  too  fat, 
and  die  with  apoplexy.  Their  livers  are 
large  and  soft,  and  they  are  unsound  in  the 
whole  of  their  bodies,  due  to  being  sur- 
feited and  fed  all  that  they  can  consume. 
More  harm  is  done  by  overfeeding  than 
from  any  other  cause.  The  remedy  is 
work.  Cut  off  all  food  for  a  few  days,  giv- 
ing the  hens  a  gill  of  wheat,  in  litter,  so  as 
to  make  them  scratch.  Then  feed  twice  a 
day  only,  giving  too  little  rather  than  too 
m  uch. 


THE  TARIFF  ON  FARM  PRODUCTS. 

We  give  below,  for  the  information  of 
those  interested,  a  comparison  of  the  old 
and  new  tariff  on  farm  products.  Eggs 
and  poultry  will  perhaps  be  of  more  inter- 
est than  anything  else: 


Apples,  fresh, 
Apples,  dried, 
Pineapples, 
Grapes, 

Orsnges,  lemons 

and  limbs. 
Plums  and  prune 
Poultry,  alive, 
Poultry,  dressed, 
Butter, 
Cheese, 
Eggs, 

Beans,  dried, 

Peas,  dried, 

Peas,  split, 

Hay, 

Straw, 

Hops, 

Honey, 

Beeswax, 

Potatoes, 

Cabbages, 

Onions, 


We  do  not  consider  tariff  matters  suitable 
for  this  paper,  but  tbe  above  is  given  for 
convenience  of  reference,  and  also  to  show 
to  those  who  are  not  familiar  with  the  old 
and  new  tariffs  bow  fruit,  garden  productSj 
butter,  eggs,  and  poultry  are  placed.  File 
it  away  for  reference. 


NEW  DUTY. 

OLD  DUTY. 

20  per  cent 

25c  per  bu 

20  per  cent 

2e  per  lb 

2o  per  cent 

Free 

20  per  ceut 

60c  per  bbl 

8c  per  cu  ft 

i3@5oc  per  pkg 

=,         per  lb 

2c  per  lb 

2c  per  lb 

3c  per  lb 

3c  per  lb 

5c  per  lb 

4C  per  lb 

6c  per  lb 

4C  per  lb 

6c  per  lb 

3c  per  doz 

5c  per  doz 

20  per  cent 

40c  per  bu 

20c  per  bu 

20c  per  hu 

soc  per  bu 

50c  per  bu 

$2  per  ton 

S-1  per  ton 

15  per  ceut 

30  per  cent 

8c  per  lb 

15c  per  lb 

ioc  per  gal 

20c  per  gal 

Free 

Free 

15c  per  bu 

25c  per  bu 

Free 

3c  each 

20c  per  bu 

40c  per  bu 

EGGS  BY  WEIGHT. 

Measuring  the  valr.e  of  eggs  by  the  doz- 
en is  as  inequitable  as  it  is  old  and  foolish 
says  the  Southern  Fancier.  But  it  takes 
eons  of  time  to  eradicate  out  of  the  world 
some  of  tbe  barnacled  ideas  and  customs  of 
our  forefathers.  If  it  took  an  Edison  to 
scientifically  prove  the  injustice  aud  non- 
sense of  it,  we  could  understand  why  the 
custom  was  adhered  to.  But  the  folly  of 
believing  that  when  you  pay  twenty  cents 
for  a  dozen  of  eggs,  and  one  time  you  get 
so  many  ounces  of  eggs,  and  the  next 
time  you  pay  the  same  money  and  get 
many  more,  that  you  get  the  same  value,  is 
something  beyond  rational  comprehension. 
And  a  dozen  of  eggs  will  vary  in  weight  ac- 
cording to  breed.  Still  we  all  adhere  to 
the  moss  grown  custom.  But  we  would 
consider  the  man  a  lunatic  who  would  pro- 
pose that  a  hog  be  sold  for  so  much  the 
hog,  without  any  regard  to  his  weight. 
Eggs  should  be  sold  by  the  pound.  The 
custom  cannot  be  defended  on  the  ground 
of  convenience,  for  certainly  it  would  be 
more  convenient,  in  shipping  a  box  of  eggs, 
to  just  weigh  the  box  rather  than  count 
over  fifty  dozen.  It  is  just  oue  of  the 
inexplicable  follies  of  man,  and  that's  the 
lonsr  and  short  of  it. 


KEEPING  A  FEW  HENS. 

Whether  wisely  or  not,  most  every  farm- 
er keeps  a  few  hens.  It  would  seem  a 
practice  so  generally  followed  must  be  a 
good  one.  At  any  rate,  it  is  probable  that 
enough  people  make  poultry  keeping 
profitable  to  lead  the  majority  to  think 
there  is  some  money  in  it.  It  is  doubtless 
true  many  aim  at  furnishing  their  own 
table  with  fresh  eggs  and  an  occasional 
fowl,  not  seeking  for  further  profits.  Thi> 
one  item  is  not  to  be  esteemed  lightly.  Bui 
is  it  not  possible  to  do  this  and  at  the  same 
time  make  a  nice  little  income  besides  ? 

If  one  is  to  take  the  time  and  trouble  to 
care  for  enough  hens  to  supply  his  own 
wants,  he  might  as  well  keep  a  few  more 
and  derive  something  of  a  cash  income 
from  them.  The  only  additional  expense 
will  be  feed,  as  the  difference  between  ten 
and  forty  hens  will  hardly  be  noticed.  I 
suspect,  however,  the  vast  majority  of  far- 
mers do  not  need  to  be  encouraged  to  keep 
more  hens,  for  the  trouble  in  most  cases  is 
that  the  winter  quarters  are  now  too 
crowded  for  profit,  and  either  fewer  num- 
bers should  be  kept  or  larger  houses 
should  be  built — better  a  number  of  small 
houses. 

The  principal  objection  made  to  keeping 
hens  is  the  damage  they  do  to  the  farmers' 
crops.  I  have  heard  people  say  they  could 
not  sell  the  products  of  their  poultry  for 
enough  to  pay  for  damages  done.  It  is 
true  fowls  running  at  large  during  all  sea- 
sons of  the  year  will  do  considerable  dam- 
age. One  ought  to  have  a  small  yard  en- 
closed by  wire  netting  in  which  he  could 
confine  them  when  they  are  likely  to  do  the 
most  harm.  There  are  but  few  weeks  in 
the  course  of  the  year  when  poultry  will  do 
the  farmer  very  much  damage,  providing, 
of  course,  he  has  his  garden  either  fenced 
or  a  considerable  distance  from  the  house. 
As  destroyers  of  insect  pests,  grubs,  etc., 
they  will  do  the  farm  a  vast  deal  of  good ; 
possibly  more  good  than  harm  were  they 
allowed  to  roam  the  entire  season.  If  they 
are  confined  now  and  then  a  week,  when 
there  is  especial  harm  they  can  do,  the  good 
they  do  will  overbalance  the  sum  total  of 
their  plundering.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
stock  that  wiU  make  as  profitable  a  use  of 
wastes  from  the  farm  kitchen.  Shoot  the 
dog;  the  taxes  will  not  be  as  high  on  poul- 
try as  on  him,  and  see  how  many  hens  you 
can  keep  on  the  food  he  has  been  accus- 
tomed to  appropriate.  Then  you  will  not 
be  as  uneasy  when  you  hear  of  a  neighbor 
having  a  few  of  his  sheep  killed.  The  war 
against  'general  purpose'  animals  of  all 
kinds  has  been  pushed  without  quarter 
the  last  few  years .  I  wonder  if  the  general 
purpose  hen  has  got  to  go,  too  ?  Perhaps 
more  can  be  said  in  her  favor  than  for  the 
general  purpose  cow,  but  I  suspect  as  soon 
as  farmers  get  down  to  business  in  either 
egg  or  broiler  production,  the  general  pur- 
pose hen  will  have  fewer  friends ;  the  busi- 
ness hen  of  the  Leghorn  type  for  eggs,  and 
the  less  active  Brahma-Cochin  type  for 
broilers  will  be  sought  after. 

I  think  it  a  fact  that  the  vast  majority  of 
poultry  keepers  find  eggs  the  principal 
source  of  profit.  The  hen  that  will  lay 
the  most  eggs  in  the  course  of  the  year, 
providing  a  fair  proportion  of  them  come 
in  the  winter,  is  the  hen  wanted.  The  hen 
that  will  lay  in  the  spring  and  summer 
will  lay  in  the  winter,  if  conditions  are 
favorable.  Eggs  have  been  high  the  past 
winter.  A  laying  hen  could  soon  pay  for 
herself  and  a  year's  keep.  Some  of  us  did 
not  have  the  laying  hen,  however.  There 
are  a  great  many  things  that  have  to  be 
just  about  right  to  induce  winter  laying. 

A  number  of  neighbors  who  have  had 
good  success  for  two  or  three  winters  p-re- 
vious  to  this  report  failures  this  winter. 
This  being  an  unusually  cold  winter,  the 
trouble  may  be  the*winter  quarters  were 
not  warm  enough.  Possibly  they  may  be 
warm  enough,  but  not  large  enough.  In 
warmer  winters,  when  the  hens  "do  not 
have  to  be  confined  as  closely  during  the 
day,  smaller  quarters  are  not  as  injurious. 
I  presume  the  lack  of  sufficient  warmth 
and  room  has  had  as  much  to  do  with  the 
failure  in  egg  production  this  winter  as 
anything  else.  Some  are  well  fixed  as  re- 
gards these  two  very  common  failings,  and 
yet  they  are  sadly  off  in  other  directions. 
What  about  feod  aud  drink  ?  What  some 
poultry  keepers  regard  as  indispensible  in 
the  food  ration  others  seem  to  get  along 
well  without.  First  of  all,  there  should  be 
a  variety  of  food  given,  neither  grain  nor 
vegetables  exclusively  ;  not  even  one  kind 
of  grain  continuously.  With  potato  wastes 
and  turnips,  meat  scraps,  bran,  oats,  wheat 
and  corn,  not  forgetting  a  good  supply  of 
gravel  and  ground  oyster  shells,  a  good 
food  ration  can  be  arranged.  It  should  be 
given  in  two  or  three  feeds.  The  whole 
grain  be  scattered  in  dry  chaff  or  straw, 
with  which  the  feeding  room  should  al- 
ways be  kept  well  littered.  Water  or  milk 
should  always  be  kept  before  them. 

I  noticed  a  correspondent  inquiring  in  a 
paper  a  few  weeks  ago  why  her  hens  did 
not  lay.  Thev  were  well  fed  it  was  said. 
Incidentally  it  was  mentioned  they  had 
been  furnished  no  water  since  last  fall  1 
Another  thing  that  sometimes  prevents 
success  is  the  keeping  of  too  old  stock. 
Then,  too,  in-breeding  is  a  frequent  cause  ol 
ill  success.  With  the  introduction  of  new 
and  vigorous  blood,  with  no  stock  at  the 
beginning  of  winter  that  has  seen  more 
than  one  winter,  with  proper  feeding  and 
watering  and  roomy,  warm.clean  quarters, 
the  chances  for  egg  -production  are  favor-, 
able."—  Cor.  Practical  Farmer. 
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OVERFEEDING. 

Disease  often  occurs  in  flocks  and  from 
so  apparent  cause.  As  a  rule,  in  such 
cases,  it  is  supposed  to  be  cholera,especially 
tf  there  are  any  indications  of  bowel  diffi- 
culty. It  may  be  stated  that  we  receive  a 
great  many  letters  referring  to  diseases 
which  occur,  and  which  carry  away  the 
fowls,  one  at  a  time,  UDtil  they  are  reduced 
to  a  few.  There  is  a  cause,  and  the  cause 
can  only  be  known  by  comparing  the  con- 
ditions of  management.  We  are  reminded 
of  this  by  a  letter  from  a  subscriber,  in 
which  he  states  that  the  disease  first  at- 
tacked his  flock  and  then  that  of  his  neigh- 
bor. The  fowls  refused  to  eat,  but  other- 
wise appeared  in  good  health,  the  combs 
being  red.but  were  afflicted  with  dysentery 
with  greenish  discharges,  one  hen,  on  being 
opened,  being  found  to  contain  an  egg  ready 
to  be  laid.  The  birds  had  free  range  and 
also  had  access  to  the  carcass  of  a  cow  that 
had  died  and  which  was  in  a  decomposed 
condition. 

The  subscriber  omitted  to  give  his  method 
of  feeding  or  management,  but  as  we  are 
familiar  with  such  ailments,  we  will  state 
that  the  illness  is  due  to  overfeeding.  It  is 
not  that  the  hens  were  injured  so  much  by 
the  food  taken  from  the  carcass  as  by  eat- 
ing too  much.  The  meat  differed  from  the 
usual  ration  of  grain,  and  although  they 
were  well  fed  they  desired  some  food  other 
tfran  grain,  and  ate  too  much.  They  had 
already  been  overfed  on  grain — not  only  the 
flock  referred  to,  but  that  of  the  neighbor, 
and  the  consequences  were  sooner  devel- 
oped because  ot  the  surfeit  of  meat.  Over- 
feeding of  grain  was  the  cause,  rather  than 
the  food  from  the  carcass. 

Overfeeding  causes  fatty  degeneration  of 
th«  liver  and  heart,  and  clogs  all  of  the  gen- 
erative organs.  It  is  true  that  the  flock 
was  on  a  range,  but  we  venture  to  state 
that  the  owner  also  fed  them  grain.  "We 
have  time  and  again  given  articles  on  this 
subject,  but  it  becomes  necessary  to  make 
repetition  of  much  that  has  been  stated,  as 
new  subscribers  are  always  being  added, 
and  for  that  reason  it  is  hoped  that  readers 
will  at  no  time  hesitate  to  write  us,  as  our 
desire  is  to  give  the  most  information  pos- 
sible, and  each  number  should  be  saved  for 
reference. 


EGGS  IN  WINTER. 

To  get  eggs  in  winter  one  must  go  to  an 
extra  expense  and  be  willing  to  use  every 
effort  to  have  the  hens  under  the  best  con- 
ditions for  laying.  The  food  is  impsrtant, 
but  it  is  not  tbe  food  only  that  makes  the 
hens  lay.  Confinement  is  as  irksome  to 
fowls  as  to  human  beings,  and  whether  fed 
well  or  not  they  will  fail  to  give  good  re- 
sults if  kept  shut  up  in  close  quarters  dur- 
ing a  long  and  tedious  winter.  Fowls  are 
naturally  full  of  activity,  and  delight  in 
roaming  over  the  fields  in  search  of  food, 
which  not  only  affords  exercise  but  makes 
them  contented  and  puts  them  in  the  best 
possible  condition  for  laying. 

When  the  snow  covers  the  ground  the 
fowls  are  compelled  to  remain  m  their 
quarters  because  they  are  not  adapted  to 
locomotion  in  deep  snows,  and  the  gloomy 
days  and  dark  quarters  affect  them  the 
same  as  though  they  were  prisoners  within 
the  walls  of  a  building  from  which  there  is 
no  escape.  The  hens  do  not  lay  because  it 
is  rot  their  season  of  the  year  for  repro- 
ducing their  .kind  and  because  the  condi- 
tions are  not  such  as  to  promote  egg  pro- 
duction. The  question  comes  up  in  regard 
to  the  poultry  houses.  As  a  rule  they  are 
too  small.  Notice  a  flock  of  hens  that 
have  an  opportunity  on  a  large  barn 
floor  on  a  cold  winter  day  and  it 
will  not  be  difficult  to  observe  that 
their  actions  are  very  different  from  their 
conduct  in  the  small  poultry  house.  Hav- 
ing plenty  of  room  they  will  at  once  be- 
come busy,  and  give  every  evidence  of  con- 
tentment and  satisfaction. 

It  would  be  too  great  an  expense  to  use 
barn  floors  for  poultry,  but  it  may  be  men- 
tioned that  it  will  be  an  advantage  to  make 
larger  houses.  Where  the  room  is  most 
needed  is  on  the  floor,  and  not  on  the  roost. 
A  large  open  shed,  about  15x20  feet,  opeii 
to  the  south,  or  closed  with  windows, 
would  be  less  expensive  than  some  poultry 
houses  of  more  elaborate  design, and  would 
no  doubt  pay  for  itself  in  a  short  time  by 
promoting  egg  production,  and  as  many  an 
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twenty-five  hens  could  be  accommodated 
in  it  better  than  could  half  that  number  in 
a  smaller  house. 

POULTRY  DISEASES. 

Poultry  diseases  rarely  appear  without  a 
plainly  discernible  cause.  With  proper 
food,  care  and  good  sanitary  surroundings 
disease  among  the  flocks  should  be  a  rarity. 
The  following  on  this  subject  by  M.  K. 
Boyer,  in  the  Poultry  Advocate,  is  to  the 
point  and  thoroughly  practical: 

I  am  no  poultry  doctor.  I  never  took 
enough  interest  in  doctoring  sick  chickens 
to  make  it  a  study;  I  am  a  firm  believer  in 
the  art  of  prevention  and  know  it  has 
saved  more  fowls  than  remedies  have  cured. 
We  may  apparently  cure  a  fowl  of  a  con- 
tagious disease  but  the  disease  is,  neverthe- 
less, engrafted  in  the  system,  and,  while  it 
may  never  again  break  out  in  the  fowl,  it 
certainly  will  be  transmitted  to  the  off- 
spring. I  try  to  remedy  slight  ailments. 
That  is,  I  prescribe  for  disease  in  the  first 
stages  and  when  that  fails  I  go  no  farther 
but  cut  off  the  patient's  head. 

Such  treatment  may  look  cruel,  but  I 
say  it  is  generous.  Better  that  the  fowl  be 
dead  than  linger  in  misery  with  the  strong 
possibility  of  giving  the  disease  to  the  well 
members  of  the  flock.  Disease  can  be  car- 
ried in  our  clothing.  I  am  satisfied  that  I 
once  gave  a  whole  flock  of  my  birds  a  bad 
dose  of  roup  by  trying  to  cure  a  single  case. 
Although  I  at  once  isolated  the  victim,  I 
was  compelled  to  go  among  the  well  ones 
after  I  had  been  with  the  sick  ones  and  that 
was  the  way  I  endangered  the  other  fowls. 
By  following  out  my  course  of  treatment  I 
have  very  little  sickness,  having  only  lost 
one  bird  the  past  year,  and  had  very  few 
cases  of  disease.  I  use  preventatives.  I 
consider  a  sneeze,  a  gargling  in  the  throat, 
heavy  breathing,  loose  bowels,  dullness, 
changeable  color  in  the  comb,  etc.,  all 
symptoms  of  sickness  and  before  they  de- 
velop into  trouble  I  apply  simple  remedies, 
and  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  I  cure.  1  keep 
the  houses  and  yards  clean  ;  I  give  a  tonic 
once  a  week ;  I  do  not  keep  birds  after  they 
are  two  years  old  ;  I  keep  the  fowls  busy, al- 
lowing no  idleness ;  I  feed  the  best  of 
grains  and  give  plenty  of  green  food,  and 
do  not  forget  the  sharp  grit;  I  watch  the 
birds  both  on  and  off  their  roost.  In  short, 
I  am  always  on  the  lookout  for  changes.  I 
might  also  add  that  I  fight  lice  from  Janu- 
ary to  January,  believing  that  two-thirds 
of  the  diseases  are  caused  more  or  less  by 
lice  sucking  out  the  vitality  of  the  birds. 
I  whitewash  tbe  interior  of  the  houses  once 
a  year ;  I  pour  kerosene  on  the  roosts  and 
in  the  nests  once  a  week;  I  sprinkle  air 
slacked  lime  over  the  dropping  boards  and 
about  the  pen  once  a  weekjl  find  these 
articles  not  only  lice  killers  but  they  ward 
~f.  many  other  troubles. 


Wlio  Wants  Cat  Clover  T 

Who  wants  cut  clover?  The  difficulty  In  selling 
cut  clover  Is  that  of  baling  it.  and  there  are  many 
who  would  use  it  if  the  clover  could  be  sent  in  a  con- 
dition ready  for  use.  We  will  state  that  Harvey 
Seed  Co.,  15  Ellicott  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  are  mak- 
ing a  specialty  of  selling  clover  ready  cut  for  use. 
We  received  100  pounds,  sent  In  canvas  bags,  intended 
for  us  to  test,  and  we  found  It  excellent.  By  simply 
pouring  a  little  boiling  water  over  some  of  it  a  fine 
mess  was  ready,  which  the  hens  relished.  Their  price 
is  fj.ou  per  100  lbs  ,  free  on  board  cars  at  their  station. 


SHIP  YOUR 


POULTRY  &  EGGS 

TO 

SPRAGUE  COMMISSION  CO. 

CHICAGO. 


Reference,  P.  H.  J.iCOBS. 


Address  The  Santa  Ana  Incubator  Co.,  Santa  Ana. 
Cal.,  for  their  new  catalogue  free.  Cor.  solicited 


c 


c 


ut  Clover  Hay  for  I'oultry  putup  in  Burlap  sacks. 
HARVEY  SEED  CO.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


ut  clover  in  sacks.    Best  thing  to  make  hens  lay. 
J.  <..  <l  I  I  III  >',  Tioga  Centre,  -N .  Y. 


CDflMPIA  For  Roup.  25  cents  by  mail  from  the 
OlUllUlHjl'harmacy.  Address  Boerlcke  A 
Talel,  1011  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


c 


k'!s  |1  25  each,  Ind.  Games.  T.t.  Brahs.,  Bk. Langs. 
S.  C.  B.  Legs.    G.  W.  Wayland,  Rochelle,  Va. 


25c.  foraPoultry  Bookon  Caponlzing  free.  SendforCat. 
MAPI/CP  of  Poultry  Specialties.  Capon  sets  |a  up 
nlfilllXkfl    W.H.  WIGMORB,  107  S.  8th  St.,PhiIa.,Pa. 


TBI.  TERE2VS  .%    SON,  Itli.hleol,  Win. 
•  Bl  eeders  of  thoroughbred  land  and  water  fowls. 
Eggs  in  season .   German  and  lop  ear  rabbits. 


D 


It.  JOHN  W.  KINO.  Kent,  conn.,  breeds  Aie 
best  W.  Leghorns,  L.  Brahmasaud  W  .  P. Rocks. 


DARK  BRAHMAS. 


THOS.  PEKRINK, 
Camp  Hagerman,  O. 


F 


lorSale.-S  C.  Br.  Legs.,  B.  Plymouth  Rks.  and 
B.  Turkeys.    Ad.  F.  A.Homann,  Effingham,  111. 


["ndian  Games,  S.  C.  B.  Leghorns,  B.  Astrachans. 
L  Eggs  in  sea.  Cir,  W.  A.Williams,  Rome  City,  Ind. 

JB.  Wilson,  Scott,  Ohio,  breeder  of  pure  L.  B. 
*  stock  for  sale.   Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Prize  Winning  L.  B.,  B.  P.  R.  and  S.  C.  W. 
L.  Stamp.    Wni.H.  Van  Doren,  Buckingham,  111. 
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B.  Turkeys  from  18  to  24  lb.  hens,  40  lb.  torn . 
JOS.  W.  FLEMING,  Buckingham,  111. 


IMPORTED  IIOCDANK,  Plymouth  Focks, 
Lt.  liivlim.is.    G.E.Challant,  Hammonton,  N.  J. 


8 


C.B.Legs.  only,  best  strains,  cockerels  for  sale. 
.  Eggs  $1  per  13.  \V.G.  Wadsworth,  Pittsford,  Mich 


B 


k.  51  Inorca.  Pullets  and  C  kls  from  ?1  to  |2  from 
show  birds.  Eggs  in  sea.  Robt.  Mairet,  Akron,  O. 


PIT     OANES    ONLY     ASSETS,  JAPS, 
DCRY.SUKSVS  AND  l>OM*.  Stamp. 
IDE  KOSSlTr.lt.  Uirard.  Pa. 


s 


PONCJIA  TAISI>ETS  (compound),  the  reliable 
Roup  Cure     By  mall.  35c.  per  box,3  boxes,$1.00. 
IV.  W.  IIOL  ],[:,  Evimaton,  111. 


White  Indian  Games  and  Pea  Combed  White  Plys 
mouth  Rocks.    Good  stock.   fK  per  pair.  Egg. 
f3  per  sitting.    Tillinghast  Bros.,  Factoryville,  Pa 


EOOS    FROM    FIBST-CLASS  FOWLS. 
I  have  fine  birds  and  prize  Turkeys  to  breed  from 
the  coming  year.  J.  R.  Rrabazon,  Delaven,  Wifl. 

Kose  Comb  Brown  Leghorns  a  specialty, also  B.  P. 
Rocks.   Choice  breeding  stock  for  sale.  Circular 
free.      J.  L, .  RANDOLPH,  Burden,  Ohio. 


Cjn  A  XT  TC XT  a  specialty  30  years.  Circu- 
OJTiV.  1^  1^X1  lar  and  mv  photo  free. 
J.  BENNETT.  Sun  man,  Ripley  Co.,  Ind. 

BUFF  LEGS.,  P.  R'ks,  I.  O'ms,  Blk  Mln's,  P. 
Ducks.  Old  and  young  birds  for  sale  cheap  this 
month. Cir.  free.  Lewis  C.Beatty,  Washlng'n,  N . J. 


Four  grand  yards  of  high  scoring  Buff  Leghorns, 
B.  P.  R'ks.  3Cirs.free.  Eggs  S2  per  I5.f3per30, 
and  $3  per  15,  $4.50  per  30.  Geo.  II.  Lee,  Exeter,  Nebr. 


Incubator  Fggs,  fresh  and  fertile.  Thoroughbred 
males  mated  for  best  broiler  results.  $4  per  100, 
$35  per  1000.      Tillinghast  Bros.,  Factoryville,  Pa. 


Black  Minorca  Cockerels  and  Pullets  for  sale, from 
$lto$2  each.  Eggs  in  season;  also  breeder  of 
Dorset  Horn  Sheep.  Will  exchange  a  few  Minorcas 
for  Buff  Legs.    E.  O.  DENTON,  Somerset,  N.  Y. 


S.  C.  B.  LEGHORNS,  B.  P.  ROCKS, 

Heavy  Weight  Pekin  Ducks  and  English 
Reaelr  Hounds.  Eggs  $2  per  15.  Grand  matings. 
loth  annual  Cir.  free.    B  A. Fox, Moore, Del. Co., Pa. 

STEPHEN  SPENCER,  Morris  Plains  N.  J., 
breeder  of  high-class  LIOHT  RRAHMAS  for 

many  years,  prize-winning  at  several  leading  exhi- 
bitions. Choice  cockerels  and  pullets  for  sale,  $3.00 
to  $5.00  each;  best  strains.  Eggs,  from  prize  stock, 
$2.00  for  13.   Write  for  wants. 

rrime  Grit  Poultry  Yards,  Smith  Bros.,  Berea,  O. 

L  Pit  Games  a  specialty.  Irish  Black  Reds,  Ken- 
tucky Domlniques,  Red  Piles,  Irish  and  Mexican 
Grays.  Also  Silver  Laced  Wyandottes  and  Silver 
Spaudled  Hamburgs.  Eggs  in  season. 


BUFF  LEGHORNS. 


A  lot  of  birds  for  sale  at 
low  prices  if  taken  at 
once.  Remember  this,  you  never  saw  a  fowl  lay  so 
many  eggs  as  do  the  Buff  Leghorns.  Send  2c.  stamp 
for  Catalogue  to  AIICSUSTUS  D.  ARNOLD, 
Dillsbnrg,  Pa.  

THE  FAMOUS  WHITEWASH- 
ERand  INSECT  EXTERMIN- 
ATOR, a  machine  for  whitewash- 
ing henhouses,  etc.  With  ih5 
machine  and  recipes  for  special 
solutions  you  can  exterminate  lice, 
roup,  cholera,  etc.  Send  stamp  for 
cir.  F.  Schwarz,  M'f'g.,  Fairfield, 
Conn. 


SHOEMAKER'S  POULTRY  ALMANAC 


ContaiusSO  pages;  over  70  illustr 


medic 


■i  ,«> 


for  all  ku 


olors. 


able  hi 


diseases  in  poultry;  al 
try  rai.ing.  Full  information  and  prices  on  all 
leading  varieties.  Finest  descriptive  Poultry 
Book  ever  issued.  Sent  postpaid  for  15ets.toany 
address  C.C  SIIOETI  AKEK,  Frecport,  111.  U.S.A. 


*  ELWIN  STRODE,  West  Chester,  Pa., 
breeder  and  shipper  of  Hampshiredown 
Sheep,  Poland  China  Pigs,  American  Fox 
Hounds,  English  Beagle  Hounds,  Barred 
Plymouth  Rocks,  Eight  Brahmas,  Brown 
Eeghorns,  Pekin  Ducks,  Rouen  Ducks, 
Mammouth  Bronze  Turkeys.  Eggs  in  season 

ONLY  $1.60!  Equaled! 

FARM  POULTRY  (Semi-Monthly) . . .$1.00 

POULTRY  KEEPER  (Monthly)    SOCts 

FARM  and  FIRESIDE  (Semi-Monthly)  50  " 
Total   83.00 

All  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  by  us  of  cash  or  stamps, 
81. BO.    Sample  papers  free.  Address 

FARM  POULTRY, 

Box  F.  P.  BOSTON,  MASS. 


BLOOD  MEAL: 


DEODORIZED  BY 

SUMMERS'  PROCESS. 

The  Greatest  EGG  Food 
„  on  earth.  Absolutely  un- 
'  r^i  l.  ■Jmi  1 1 i  equalled  for  forcing  the 
growth  of  young  Fowls,  Pigs,  Colts,  Lambs  and 
Calves.   Treatise  on  feeding  Blood  Meal,  free. 

F.  S.  Burch  &  Co.,  178  Michigan  St.,  Chicago. 
Eastern  Agent  lor  KLUWU  M1CAL,  J.  L.  Campbell, 
manufacturer  of  the  "EUREKA"  INCUBATOK, 
West  Elizabeth,  Peuna. 


IT  BEATS  THE  WORLD, 

the  Shaub  Brood- 
er, for  raisins 
chicks  In  cold 
weather.  The 
Diamond  Incu- 
bator is  the  sim- 
plest 1  nd  best. 
Catalogue  for 
stamp. 

Address 

THE  DIAMOND  INCUBATOR  CO., 

y;  —  Martville,  O. 


As  a  HATCHER 

Our  Machine  Stands 
on  its  Merit. 

100  Egg  Size,  $20.00. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 

Homer  Cii.v 

Incubator  Co., 

Homer  City,  Pa. 


0RR0CC0  POULTRY  FARM. 

South  Natlck  and  Mount  Blue,  Mass    Devoted  ex- 
clusively to  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks, 
(Orrocce  Brown  Egg  Strain. ) 
Persons  interested  in  raising  poultry  for  profit, 
either  by  natural  or  artlfii-lal  means,  and  who  are 
unable  to  visit  us,  can  send  a  two-cent  stamp  for  our 
Twenty-third  Annual  Illustrated  64  page  circular, 
and  obtain  more  practical  information  than  is  often 
found  in 

A  DOLLAR  BOOK,  FOR  TWO  CENTS. 

If  jou  mention  this  paper  you  can  keep  the  stamp. 
Address,       W  II.  RUDD  <V  SON, 

14  Merchant*  Row.  Boeton. 


B  f\ III  YD  V  PAPER,  llraa'd,  II  pa***, 
16  QUI  Kjh   |    fink    I    25  ot..  per  year.   4  moniia 

trial  10  ell.  Sample  /Yea.  84-page  practical  poultry  book  frel 
to  yearly  labacriberi.  Book  alone  10  eta.  Catalogue  of 
poultry  boon  free.   POULTRY  ADVOCATE,  Syracuse,  N.  T. 

N ox  all  Incnbator.  I' 
you  wish  an  incubato* 
that  has  hatched  98  chicksou* 
of  105  untested  eggs,  addresl 
Oro.  W.  Murphy  .V  Co., 
Quincy,  111.  We  manufac- 
ture either  single  or  double 
tray.  Send  2c.  for  Catalogue.   Circulars  free. 


Can  be  applied  by 
any  one  on  steep 
or  flat  roofs.  Ex- 
Ira  Heavy  Felt 
forPoultry  Mouses 
tl.30per  loosquare 
feet,  with  Coating. 
Caps  and  Nails. 
Sample  and  circu 
lar  free. 

A.  P.  SWAN, 

38  Dey  St.,N.  Y. 


INCUBATOK 


ON  TRIAL. 


Try  it  before  you  buy  It, 

Highest  Award  World's  Fair. 
Judge    of     Incubators  al 
World's  Fair  says:  If  I  wer« 
going  to  buy  for  myself  I 
would  give  the  Von  Crru> 
the  preference, 
i  Book  Incubation,  s  cts. 
Plans  of  Brooders,  House*, 
-etc.,  Twenty-flve  Cents. 
Von  C n  1 1  n  Incubator  Co.,  Box  10, 

Delaware  City,  Del. 

BOOM  THE  LEADERS! 

The  two  best  poultry  paper*  on  earth  an 
FARM  POUI/rRYCSemi-Montuly)  01.00 
and 

POULTRY  KEEPER   SO  eta. 

We  will  send  both,  for  one  year,  for  only  91.3s. 

I.S.  JOHNSON  &  CO., 
 Boston,  Itfla33. 


'LIKE  WILL  BEGET  LIKE," 


mens  of  these  varieties  owned  in  America  rn-iiay. 
At  New  York,  Feb,  '90,  won  4  grand  Cold  Spe- 
cial*. M  fii«r»  and  »  seconds  on  my  specialties. 

dul  bract  h'fce."  I  guarantee  satisfaction. 
Send  for  Circular.  J.  FORSYTH,  Riverside  Poultry 
Farm,  Owego, Tioga  Co.,N.  Y. 


THE  IMPROVED 


VICTOR 

INCUBATOR 

Hatches  Chickens  by  Steam. 
Absolutely  self-regulatinc. 
The  simplest,  most  reliable), 
and  cheapest  flrst-claes  Hatcher 
the  market.  Circulars  fr*«, 
GEO.  EltTJEIi  &  CO.,  Quincy,  Hi, 

MIINGER'S  AMERICAN  STHAIH 


Bronze  Turkey!,  Barred  and  WM> 
Plymouth  Rocks,  White  tad  Silver 
.Wyandottes,  Drown  and  White  Leer- 

horn*.      25  rears  Experience  ut 
Mating  and  Breeding.    40  Gr—4 
:~™VC  Breeding  Pent  for  1894. 

t  Foals  and  Eggs  For  Sale  at  all  Times.  iPatrs,  Trim  mmS 

breeding  fens  Maltd  for  iBtst  ijtisula. 

Pof.atJ.  iiuisrnnto  cincuue  n.*/,,  «•«,,•  num.  rr—i  a*  -  - 

tn  Hn*—  v>4  ra/rf,  S..(  Ft—.    Th,  Cttur  IS.  *W  Fw  firtlh 

Addieaa  F.  M.  MUNCER,  DeKalb.  Illinal* 


^rJgo-Rouno 
feeder. 

Keeps  the  fowl's  busily  st  worfc, 
Regulates  to  feed  Juef  thj 
amount  of  grain  you  wjsh 
during  the  d»y. 

SEND  tOD.  CI«CUL»»»  •■•  »f 

J.G.WHITTEN, 

Genoa, 
Cayuga  Co.N.Y. 


SIMPLEX 

HATCHER  and 

BROODER  COMBINED. 

The  Most  PERFECT  Incnbator  Made. 

ttuiclt  and  certain; 
Hatches  every  egg  taut  a 
hen  could  hatch;  Regu- 
lates itself  automati- 
cally; Reduces  the  cost 
of  poultry  raising  to  a 
minimum.  Beet  in  every 
way  —  lowest  in  price. 
Bend  for  I  Hub. Catalogue. 
160  Ecc  size  SIS. 
SIMPLEX  MANPG.  CO.,  Qulaey,  111. 
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Jan 


MOKTE 


&  A  VEU! 


.aWOrder  yonr  periodicals  of  us, 
and  save  money.  Look  at  this  list, 
and  se*  that  you  get  In  many  Instan- 
ces two  papers  for  less  than  the  price 
of  one. 


•.mateur  Sportsman,  N.  T  

American  Agriculturist  

"        Bee  Journal,  Chicago  

Farmer,  Springfield  

Gardening  

"        Poultry  Advocate  

"        Stock-Keeper   • 

Art  Amateur  

Arthur's  Home  Magazine  

Baby  land  

Breeders'  Gazette  

Century   • 

Chicago  Weekly  Inter-Ocean  

Christian  Herald   

City  and  Country  

Cosmopolitan   .  

Cultivator  and  Country  Gentleman.. 

Demorest's  Monthly  Magazine  

Detroit  Free  Press  . .   

Don  Fancier  

Fanciers'  Monthly  

Fanciers'  Review  

Farm  and  Fireside   

Farm  and  Home   

Farm  Journal  

Farm  Poultry  

Farmer's  Review  

Frank  Leslie's  111.  Newspaper  

"  Popular  Monthly  

Game  Breeder  

Game  Fanciers'  Journal  

Game  Fowl  Monthly  

Gefluegel  Zuchter   

Godey's  Magaztne   

Oolden  Days  

Harper's  Bazaar  

f'  Monthly  

"  Weekly   

"       Young  People  

Home  Queen  

Horseman,  Chicago.  

Household   

Housekeeper,  (Minn)  

Llpplncott's  Magazine  

Ladies'  Home  Journal  

Michigan  Poultry  Breeder   

National  Stockman  and  Farmer  

New  England  Fancier  

New  York  Tribune,  weekly  

"      World, weekly  

Our  Little  Ones  

Peterson's  Ladies'  Magazine  

Philadelphia  Weekly  Press   

Philadelphia  Weekly  Times  

Phrenological  Journal  

Poultry  Chum   

Poultry  Journal,  (American)  

Poultry  Journal,  (Ohio)  

Poultry  Herald  

Poultry  Monthly  

Poultry  Topics  

P«*j<rr  \v0.ld   

PoAhr7Y&»  (American)  

Practicil  Dairyman   

Practical  Farmer,  Philadelphia  

Practical  Poultiyman  

Prairie  Farmer  

Presbyterian  Journal  

Scientific  American  

"outhcru  Fancier  

Ihe  Fancier  (Pigeon)  

i  i'e*io  Blade  

Vlck's  Monthly  Magazine   

Western  Poultry  Breeder  

Western  Poultry  Journal  

Wide  Awake  

Youth'sCompanlon.new  subs  only). 
Youth's  Companion,  (renewals)  


J as.  M.  Smith,  Perklomenville.  Pa.  Breederofl6 
leading  varieties  of  poultry.  Eggs?l  per  15.  Cata. 
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C.  DAY,  Lexington,  Ky.  EggB  for  hatch- 
•  lng  from  10  pure  varieties. 


s 


tock  for  Sale  — B.  P.  Rocks,  S.  O.  Br.  and  Bl. 
Legs.    Score  cards.   Wm.  West,  Pecksburg,  Ind. 


F 


or  sale,  Breeding  pen  B.  Minorcas.  S8.00;alsoB. 
Min.  cock  $2.   EdwardilTai  t,  Owego,  N.  Y. 


Indian  Games  exclusively.    A  few  fine  cockerels  at 
|1.00  each,  if  ordered  at  once.  May  hatch.  Purity 
guaranteed.   J.  A.  Ricliardson,  Smithsburg, Md. 

T>nff Cochin*.  A  choice  lot  of  cockerels  and 
JD  pullets  for  sale  cheap.   Send  for  circular. 

J.  W.  SILCOTT,  Snickersville,  V:i. 


Seinl  for  circular  of  (lie  Narragraiifielte 
II  A  l  t  II  EK  A  Ml  «ROOI)ER,Wnkefield, 
R  I.    One  hundred  Egg  size,  813.00. 

IX.  L.  Poultry  Yard,  J.  F.  Scholz,  Prop. ,  Erie, 
•  Pa.   Eggs  for  sale  from  prize  winning  Golden 
and  Columbian  Wyaudottes.    Circular  free. 

BKOOKSIDE  Leghorn  Farm,  White  and  Brown 
Leghorns,  R.  and  S.  C,  Circular. 

II  15.  PINNEY,  Calkins.  Pa. 

Sea  Shell*  for  poultry, warranted  to  beat  all  others. 
Already  to  feed.    No  waste.    Bbl.,$1.25;  5  Bbls., 
15.00.      F.  P.  KNOWLES,  Guilford,  Conn. 

Eggs  and  fowls  for  sale  of  all  leading  varieties. 
Send  2c.  stamp  for  20  page  catalogue.   JOE  A. 
OIENST,  Box  292  Columbus,  Ohio. 

My  Limestone  Grit  contains  more  lime  and  grind- 
ing qualities  than  other  griis.   7dc.  per  100  lbs. 
400  for  fi.50.  St.  lor  sample.  H.G.Qulrin,  Bellevue.O. 


Poultry  houses,  (capacity  500  fowls, )  dwelling  and 
ground  to  rent;  near  this  city.  Immediate  posses, 
tion.    Andrew  Powell,  157  Broadway,  N.  Y.  City. 

A.  WATTIES,  Bayneville,  Kan.  Fln- 
•  eiit  Sil.  WyariN.  and  R.  f.  Bock*  in 
(he  West.   Choice  stock  for  Hale. 

Big  Bargain".— For  want  of  room  we  will  sell  at  a 
sacrifice,  300  Plymouth  Rocks;  also  for  sale,  100 
extra  heavv  weight  Bronze  Turkeys. 

J   C.  RARBEE,  Millersbairg,  Ky. 

EIGHT  BRA H MAS.  EXCLUSIVELY. 

(Felch  and  Williams  Strain.) 
Fggs*2.0  >  lor  13.  (f3  &Jfor26.    Stock  for  sale. 
D.  VI  rOLINO,  Van  Wert,  Ohio. 

VTorthnp's  Black  Minorca.  Catalogue  free, 
^>  contains  more  reading  tnan  P.  Keeper  barring 
ads. ,  also  describes  Rose-comb  Black  Minorcas  ana 
origin.   GEO.  H.  NORTH  UP,  Raceville,  N.  Y. 

HA.  Bradshaw,  Ellzavllle,  lnd.  Breeder  of 
•  W.  Wyn.  and  W.  Lang,  fowls.  Has  for  sale 
•oofne  Breeding  and  Exhibition  fowls  and  chicks. 
Bend  for  circular  giving  matings  and  prizes  won. 

E.  R.  GIBBS,  Breeder  and  Dealer 
in  Ferrets,  Guinea  Pigs,  Lop-eared 
and  Common  Rabbits  Send  2-cent 
stamp  for  circular.    Norwalk,  Ohio. 


Tohn  F.  Bett,  Elgin,  Ills., breeds  America's  best  all 
purpose  fowl,  Silver  Laced  Wyaudottes  and 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  Eggs,  $3.00  per  13.  ?5.00  per 
26.    Fine  stock  for  sale.   Illustrated  circular  free. 


ST.  BERNARD  PUPS-w^r^w^o^ 

pups  for  sale  cheap.  Pedigreed  stock.  SirBedivereand 
Pltdllmmon  strains.  P.H.  Jacohs.Hammonton,N.J. 

Hammonton  Inc'bators 
PRESSEY'S  BROODERSTes?6 

it.  free.    Hammonton  (N.  J. )  Incu.  Co 

White  Fowls  Exclusively. 

White  Polish,  White  Cochins,  W.  P.  Rocks  and  S.C. 
W.Legs.   Cir.  free.  Geo.  A.  Frltdrichs,  Erie,  Pa. 

The  Perfected  Incnbator.— 200  eggs,  $25.00. 
Installmentsorrented.  The  Perfected  Regulator 
for  any  Inc  ubator.  2  cent  stamp  for  circular. 

II.  I>.  MOILTON,  Taunton,  Mass 

Q»1  ~rieach  for  yearling  hens.  ?2.00  each  for 
«^JL.OU  yearling  cocks.  Barred  Plymouth  Rock 
from  our  prize  stock.  CHARE,  ES  RIVER 
POULTBT  YARBS,  Newton  Lower  Falls,  Mass. 


White  and  Black  Minorcas,  Barred  Ply- 
mouth Rocks  and  White  Wyaudottes.  Stock 
at  all  times.   Eggs  in  season. 

WM.  J.  SCIIAUBLE.  Erie,  Pa. 

Leghorns,  S.  S.  Hamburgs  and  Beagles.  100  R.  C. 
W.  andS.  C.  Brown  Legs,  and  S.  S.  Hamburgs. 
10  Beagles  2  to  4  months.    1  Fox  Hound  bri  'ken. 
HOMER  J.  BROWN.  Harford,  Cort.  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Poultry  raising  popular  In  California.  ?250  cash 
will  buy  half  Interest  there  in  desirable  lease. 
Poultry  fixtures  and  stock.  Offer  open  sixty  days. 
Address  with  itainp.     W .  Cooper,  Petaluma,  Cal. 


FERTILE  winter  eggs  from  winners  at  New 
York  City,  Hagerstown.  Readine.  etc. 
S2  for  26,  $5  for  75.  $6  per  100.  Ear.  and  W .  P.  Books, 
Rose  and  S.C.  B.  Legs.    W .  W.  Kulp,  Pottstown,  Pa. 


So  more  failures  in 
artificial  production 
of  poultry.  Send  for 
ciicular. 

E.  BARNEY,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


BUFF  i**3 


Plymouth  Rocks,  FOWLS,  EGGS. 

Clean  sweep  in  prizes  at  World's  Fair.  Birds  from 
my  yards  won  at  the  N.  Y.  Show.  At  the  Troy,  N.  Y., 
Show,  Dec.  4,  7,  '94.  1st  Pen,  1st  Cock  and  1st  Hen, 
ROCKS. 

J.  ».  WILSON,  Worcester.  N.  Y. 


E 


clipse  Incubators 


Warranted  to  be  as 
good  a  hatcher  as 
there  is  made,  regard- 
less of  cost.  Send  2c. 
stamp  for  circulars, 
l.ciipse  Incubator  Co.,  Panora,  Iowa. 


LIGHT  BEAHMAS. 

Winners  at  Chirac".  1894.  Wo-ld's  Fair 
and  other  shows.  Stock  for  sale,  low  for 
qua  lily.  Eggs  in  season.  Also  Scotch 
Collie  Ones. 

ALFRED  DOYLE,  Morgan  Park,  111. 


E80S  CHEAP 


From  all  the 

LEADING  VARIETIES 

and  best  BtrainB  of  purebred  fowls.  I  will  mail  you  a  fine  36-pag* 
Catalogue  and  Calendar  for  the  year  of  1895,  got  up  in  the  besl 
Style,  full  Of  useful  information,  just  what  everybody  wants  foi 
only  4c  in  stamps.    Address,  B,  11.  UltElDER,  VLoUiN,  P.* 


POULTRY  DISEASES  S«t 

Sorehead,  diptheretic  sore  throat,  Canker  mouth, 
Catarrh,  etc.,  ever  written.  Absolutely  free. 
Bend  3  cents  in  stamps  to  pay  postage. 

WALTER  KIRBY  A  CO.,  Marietta,  O. 


Dr.  Wiant  and  Beringer,  Marlon.  O.,  have  the 
finest  lot  of  Buff  Leghorn  i-hicks,  sired  ny  Joker 
and  Bro.  Jonathan,  they  ever  raised,  and  for  sale  at 
fair  prices.  SPONGIA.thegieatroupcure,  put  up 
in  25  and  50c.  packages. 

Eggs  for  hatching,  Jl  for  13.  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 
and  W.Wyandottes,  Knapp  strain.  These  lireeds 
crossed  for  broilers,  ?4  per  100.  Early  pullets  and 
cockerels  for  *ale  cheap.   Send  for  circular. 

R.  II.  NOXON,  Elan  St.,  Khaca,  N.  Y. 


nir.tr)  f*niT  for  poultry. 

hi  rUn    hHI        Send  Stamp  for  Sampla. 
UaVILflll    Will  I  Illustrated  catalogue  free 

Also  Breeder  of  .Fancy  Poultry.  Address 
D.  LINCOLN  ORR.ORR'S  MILLS,  N.Y. 


EUREKA 


Send  5  cents  100-PAGE 
Or  stamps  BOOK 
For 

OF  INCUBATORS  and  BROODERS  To 

J.L.CAMPRELL.Wesl  Elizabeth. Pa.  This 
ad  is  good  for  $5.00  part  pay  for  an  Eureka  Incubatoi 

BOUND  VOLUMES  J,U  8  neatly  bound  with 

complete  Index,  for  $1.00  each,  postpaid,  we  have  Vols. 
2,3.4  and  5  combined,  with  complete  index,  in  one  vol- 
ume, for  $2.90,  postpaid.  They  make  handsome  and 
valuable  books. 
Address  Poultry  Keeper  Co.,  Parkeshurg,  Pa 

100  AGENTS  WANTED  ON  SALARY. 

We  want  uio  good  reliable  agents  at  once  on  salary. 
We  pay  $40  to  $100  per  month.  Write  to-day  for  par- 
ticulars. Address, 

F.  R.  MILLS  *  CO., 
Box  500,  Rose  Hill,  N.  Y. 


THE  HYDRO  SAFETV  LAMP 
for  all  Incubators  and  Brooders. 
Thermostatic  Bars,  Regulators,  and  Brass 
Tanks  and  Boilers,  for  home  made  incu- 
bators. Best  Thermometers  $1.  Cata.  free. 
Address  L.  R.  Oakes,  Bloomington,  Ind. 
J.  P.Lucas,  Western  Agent, Topeka,  Kan. 


MAPLE  FARM  DUCK  YARDS. 

The  Largest  Duck  Farm  in  America 

Our  Imperial  Pekln  Ducks  have  won  First  Prem. 
in  every  New  England  State  and  nearly  every  State 
In  the  Union.  We  are  prepared  to  furnish  eggs  in 
season.    First-class  birds  at  reasonablo  prices 

JAMES  RANKIN,  South  Eas(on,  Mass. 

HAWKINS 

breeds  America's  best  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS, 
Barred  and  While.  WYANBOTTES, 
Silver  and  White.  More  prizes  awarded  this 
strain  than  all  others  combined.  Selected  Breeding 
Birds  that  will  produce  winners.  Finely  illustrated 
catalogue  of  America's  greatest  poultry  farm,  free. 
Lock  Box 4.   A.  C.  HAWKINS.  Lancaster,  Mass. 


MAI  IT'S  Bone  Cutters 

WILL  BE  SENT  ON  TRIAL 

If  vou  name  this  paper.  You  can  TRY  ONE  before  you 
PAY  for  it.  It  is  not  what  WE  SAY  but  what  Mann's 
Bone  Cutters  DO  that  tells  the  storv  and  makes  them  so 
popular.  The  judge  at  the  WORLD'S  FAIR  decides  on 
Mann's  for  his  own  use. 


Tho  ^imnlov  on  'e£s  's  a  erreat  improvement;  it 
I  IIC  OMEIUICA  cuts  easier,  faster,  and  better,  aud 

gives  greater  satisfaction.    It  will  positively  cut 

FIVE  TIMES  AS  FAST 

As  any  other  machine  for  the  price. 

Simplex  with  legs,      $12.00.  Illustratedcata. 

logue  free  if  you 
name  this  paper 


Simplex  without  legs,  $10.00. 


I.  MANN  &  CO.,  MILFORD,  MASS. 


Hieadstiiem  aamtcwo^^^ABitm^iMWiciiv^: 

^  MOST  RELIABLE  MADE- PERFECTLY  REGULATED.  FULLY  WARRANTED. 

0UB  HANDSOMELY  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  SHUT  TO  AMY  ADDRESS  FOR  2  CEJIT  STAMP 
THIS  CATALOGUE  IS  B&lttFUL  OF  SOLID  FACTS 
TRY  BLACKMAKS'GONDITIOft  POWDER  FOR  POULTRY.  —  SAMPLE  FREE. 
SCUD  I0«  FOR  10  DIFFERENT  LATE  NUMBER  OF  POULTRY.  GARDEN  AND  FRUITS. 
BEST  POULTRY  JOURNAL  PUBLISHED.  „    Rnnnncn  r 

^  mmLLA-lNOUBATOR-^BROOOER.  00. 


Keep  Your  Chickens 

STRONG  AND  HEALTHY. 

Prevent  all  Disease ;  Cholera,  Roup,  Leg  Weakness,  Etc. 

BY  USING 

Sheridan's  Condition  Powder! 

It  is  absolutely  pure.  Highly  concentrated.  In  quantity  costs  less  than  one-tenth  of  a  cent 
a  day  per  hen.  "One  can  saved  me  $40.00 ;  send  six  to  prevent  Roup/*  says  one  good  customer. 
No  matter  what  kind  of  feed  you  are  using,  always  give  Sheridan's  Powder  with  it.  It  assures 
perfect  assimilation  of  the  food  elements  needed  to  produce  eggs,  as  nothing  else  will  do. 

If  You  Can't  Get  it  Near  Home,  Send  to  Us.  Ask  first. 

We  mail  one  pack,  25c;  five  $i;  a  2  1-4  lb.  can,  $1.20;  six  cans,  $5,  express  paid.  For  sale  by 
druggists,  grocers,  general  store  and  feed  dealers.  No  other  ever  was  made  like  it.  Sample 
copy  of  The  Best  Poultry  Paper  sent  free,  targe  cans  are  most  economical  to  buy.  One  large 
can,  price  $1.20,  and  a  year's  subscription  to  Farm-Poultry  (price,  50  cents),  paper  mentioned 
above,  all  sent  for  51.50,  postpaid.   I.  S.  JOHNSON  &  CO.,  22  Custom  House  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Absolutely  Self-Itegulattrtsr  and  to  Hatch 
90  per  cent,  of  the  Good  Fertile  tlggs. 


Record  100r«. 


Self-Regulating  Brooders. 

Most  perfect  machines,  best  material  and  workmanship. 
Prices  reasonable.  High  Class  poultry  and  eggs  and  full 
stock  of  poultry  supplies.  Send  4c.  in  stamps  for 
large  Illustrated  Catalogue,  testimonials, etc. 

PEERLESS  INCUBATOR  &  BROODER  CO., 

QUINCY,  ILL. 


THE  IMPROVED 


Hundreds  of  testimon 
-STrjialsas  to  its  merits  over 
ESsSHn a11  otuer  makes.  Over 
jjS  '  one  hundred  First  Prem- 

!5*V  !w    Medals  and  Diplo- 
.ki  mas  awarded  at  the 
World's  Fair. 

Send  stamp  for  an  Illus. 
book  containing  much 
valuable  information. 

BUY'THE  BEST.  

.WILLIAMS,  *  Race  St., Bristol, Conn. 

Hiatus's  mf»nltU. 

THE  IDEAL 

Winter  Ronle  to  the  Land  of  Snnahiair. 
Fruit  :<n<l  I'loners,  California. 

Is  via  the  Iron  Mountain  Route,  "The  true  south- 
ern pathway,  "  which  traverses  a  region  of  perpetual 
sunshine,  with  mild  climate,  where  snow  blockade.-, 
blizzards  or  high  altitudes  are  unknown. 

Pullman's  latest  modeled,  upholstered  Tourist  anc 
Palace  liullet  Sleeping  Cars  from  Chicago  and  St 
Louis  daily  to  California  without  change.  Equalh 
as  good  service  to  all  other  western  points  via  ih. 
Missouri  Pacific  railway.  Special  excursion  ticker 
to  California,  Oregon.  Washington,  Old  Mexico,  anil 
the  famous  Hot  Springs  of  Arkansas,  at  reduced 
rates.  For  descriptive  and  Illustrated  literature, 
and  lowest  ticket  rates  drop  me  a  postal  and  I  will 
call  on  you  In  person  and  supply  vou  vrttn  samegrati- 
J.  P.  AlcCann,  T.  P.  Agt.,  or  \V.  E.  Hoyt,  G.  E.  V 
Agt.,  391  Broadway,  New  York. 

BROWN  LEGHORNS.^^^s'i' 


S 


ore  Ronp  Core.  Send  50c.  in  stamps.  A.  V. 
<JARD,202  Henry  St., Kingston,  Ulster  Co., N.Y. 


EST 


iOULTRY 
'APER 

UBLISHED 


IT  IS 


n costs  ONLY  $1.00  p«  y"r 

A  Ready  Reference. 
A  Practical  Instructor. 
A  Guide  for  the  Beginner. 
A  Helpful  Friend  and  Aid  to  all. 
|1  A  Dollar  Paper  comes  twice  a  month. 
It  is  edited  by  men  who  devote  their  time  largely  to 
raising  poultry  and  egffs  fdr  market  upon  farms  and 
in  the  garden  plats  of  the  suburbs  of  large  towna. 

It  Teaches  You 

Kow  To  Prevent  and  Cure  all  poultry  diseases. 

How  To  Obtain  the  most  profitable  breeds. 

How  To  Bring  pullets  to  early  laying  maturity 

How  To  Feed  and  care  for  small  or  large  flocks 

How  To  Make  money  with  a  few  hens. 

How  To  Keep  all  kinds  of  poultry  for  profit 

How  To  Build  the  best  and  most  economical 
houses  and  yards. 

How  To  Keep  houses  dry  and  your  fowl  fT33 
from  vermin  and  roup. 

How  To  Hatch  chickens  in  incubators  and 
when,  so  as  to  get  best  results. 

How  To  Make  hens  lay  the  most  eggs  in  win- 
ter when  prices  are  high. 

How  To  Get  the  best  crosses  to  produce  the 
most  eggs  and  pounds  of  flesh. 

How  To  Caponize.  dress  and  market  poultry 
to  obtain  the  best  prices. 

R  emember  the  price  §1-^M)  for  one  year.  Sample 
copy,  two  cents  in  scamps.  The  name  of  the  paper  is 

Farm=Poultry. 

One  department.  ^Answers  to  Correspondents,"  is 

worth  ten  times  the  subscription  price  to  anyone;  ex- 
plains many  things  apt  to  trouble  even  old  breeders. 
Send  for  INDEX  to  first  three  vols.  FREE,  and  judge  for 
yourself  if  as  much  instructive  matter  can  be  bought 
for  many  times  the  price.  Remit  in  Cash  or  Stamps. 
I,  3.  JOHNSON  &  CO.,2±  Custom  House  Sp,  Boston,  Mass, 

glTITTTIITmTTTmHIHTfTfmTTTTmmmTTIIIITHIIIHTTTIinHTTTmq 

I  DON'T  DIE^s1 1 

We  mean  your  chickens,  = 
of  course.  Our 


F.  P.  C. 

MADOC 
GAPE  CURE 


isasure remedy,  the  worTiis  3 
lose  their  power  and  the  = 
ichick  regains  strength  and  — 
=  vigor.  Follow  ZHrecttons  Carefully.  Price,  = 
6  oz.  can,  20c;  if  by  mail  iiSc;  %  lb.  can,  = 
g  35c;  if  by  mail,  53e.  Our  Poultry  Supply  = 
e:  Cutaloeue  tells  of  many  other  things  Import-  ~ 
E=  ant  to  the  poultrvman.  Send  for  it.  — 
E  JOHNSON   <fc   STOKES,  § 

g  217  &  219  Market  St., Philadelphla.Pn.  = 

BUimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiuiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiimimiiiiiiuiiiimifa 


HAVE  BRED  BLACK  LANGSHANS 


SIX  YEARS:  KNOW  MY  STOCK  IS  4j001>.  EGGS,  83. OO  PER  13;  AG. 00  PER  30.  OKOI.BS  It.lOfi  Et>  >OW  SaiII»IM;li  IS  RO- 
TATION AFTER  M  ARt'll  1ST.  I  OFFER  3  PRIZES  FOR  HIGHEST  SCORING  RIRUS  RAISED  FROM  EGGS  PUKCHASSP 
OF  ME.    SEND  STAMP  FOR  CIRCULAR  AND  PARTICULARS.  C.  S>.  RATES,  At  SABLE,  MICH. 
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by  Steam. 


By  thla  method  yon  can  safely  count  your  chickens  before  they  are  hatched.  The 
cost  and  trouble  of  production  is  reduced  two-thirds,  and  poultry  raising  becomes  a 
profitable  pleasure.  Send  Be.  for  descriptive  Catalogue  and  Price  List. 

THE  MODEL 


The  lowest-priced  first-class  Hatcher  made.   Thousands  In  use.    Guaranteed  to 
hatch  a  larger  percentage  of  fertile  eggs  at  less  cost  than  any  other  Incubator. 
y  Double  Regulator.    Simple,  Perfect,  and  Self-Regulating. 

GEO.  H.  STAHL,  114  to  122  S.  6th  St.,  QUINCY,  ILL., 


KNAPP  BROS'., 

White  Leghorn!,  (best  laying  variety  known) 

While  Wyandotte*  (best  general  purpose  (owl) 
Stand  at  the  bead,  CI  amplons  of  the  World. 

Highest  Honor* at  3*3  ot  Aiiiericu's  leading 
■how*  during  past  11  years. 

Hishrst  Scoring H ird, also  First  and  Second 
II  lgheM  Scoring  Breeding  Pen  at  WOULD'!! 
FAIR,  in  any  variety. 

Nearly  all  our  chicks  this  season  were  raised  from 
yards  hea<ied  by  the  First  Priie  Winners  at  the 
World's  Fair  and  the  Prize  Winners  for  1894-95 
aie  now  in  our  yards. 

We  offer  the  BEST  the  country  affords  In  Cock'ls, 
I'nirs.  Trios,  or  Breeding  Pens,  and  the  finest 
PF.KIN  MUCKS  at  low  prices  for  quality. 

500  vigorous,  yearling  hena,  very  low,  to  make 
room  for  young  stock.  Send  stamp  for  new  illus- 
trated catalogue,  giving  Highest  Prixe  Record 
ever  won  by  any  breeder  of  any  variety.  Address, 

KNAPP  BROTHERS, 

Box  501.  Fablus,  N.  T. 

Buff  Cochins,  Lt.  Iirahmas,  B.  Langshans.  500  tes-  ' 
timonials  received  in  2  years.   A  grand  lot  of 
Itock  for  sale  now.    Send  for  circular  and  list  of  tes- 
timonials.    POULTRY  SUPPLIES  CHEAP. 
W.C.  HVAK1),  Walnut  Hills.  Cincinnati. O. 


Highest  Honors  in 


FAB1US.N.Y. 


PINE  TREE  FARM.  .1  jiinesbnre.  N  J 
W.  II.  ORB-WAY,  Prop.,  B.  A.  MOUNT, 
Sunt.  Choice  Pekin  Harks  for  the  fall  shows. 
Broiler  Eggs  for  Incubators.  Large  catalogue 
free. 


Tie  Prairie  Stale  IicaMors  anft  Mrs 

Are  Endorsed  by  P.  H.  Jacobs. 
112  FIRST  PREMIUMS  112. 

Do  not  buy  an  Incubator  or  Brooder  until  you  send  for  our  114 
page  catalogue,  giving  full  particulars. 
i>  ALL   MACHINES  WARRANTED. 

PRAIRIE  STATE  INCUBATOR  COMPANY, 

HOMER  CITY,  PA. 

THE  BEST  POULTRY  FENCES, 

Giilvanizod  Wire  IXTettings. 

1S85.  REDUCED  PRICES  FOR  ROLLS  ISO  FEET  LOSG. 

2  inch  No.  19,  for  fowls         12       24        36       48        60       72  inch. 

.70      $1.35     J2.05     $2.70      $3.40  $4-05 
2  inch  No.  20,  for  chicks     »1.50    «3.00    ?4.50    fB.OIJ      17.00  $9.00 
Discount  s  rolls  o  per  cent,  10  rolls  10  ner  cent,    staples  8c.  per  pound     Our  Nettings  are  galvanized 
AFTER  WEAVING,  full  width  and  guage. 

PETER  DURYEE  &  CO.,  21 5  Greenwich  St.,  N.  Y. 

SPECIAL  NOTICE.— Write  for  freight  allowance  five  rolls,  and  price  other  styles. 


WpWfs  White  Legtiorns, 

America's  Business  Hen. 

500  choice,  selected  yearling  hens  and  300  extra  fine 
early  hatched  cockerels,  for  sale  at  rock  bottom 
prices.  No  better  opportunity  will  ever  be  had  to 
procure  breeding  stock  of  this.  The  World's  Greatest 
Laying  Strain  or  S  O.  Wh.  Leg.  Write  for  what 
you  want  and  1  will  quote  you  special  price.  Cir. free. 

C.  H.  WYCKOFF, 
srotox,  »•  T 


"  DANDY  BONE  CUTTER  I" 


Send  for  Circular  to 
STRATTOX  A  OSBORNE,        ...  El  IE,  PA. 

Mention  this  paper. 


WE  WARRANT 

the  RELIABLE 

TO  HATCH  AT  LEAST  80  PER  CENT 
OFTHE  FRESH  AND  FERTILE  EGGS 


%*-  SELF- REGULATING 

Send  6c  in  stamps  for  our  112-page  Illustrated 
Guide  and  Catalogue  for  1895.  Convinc- 
ing facts  and  figures  about 
POULTRY  FOR  PROFIT. 
We  breed  12  Tarieties  of  Standard  poultry,    no  yards. 
Poultry  Catalogue  free.  Address 

RELIABLE  INCUBATOR  4.  BROOOER  CO 

QUINCY,  ILLINOIS. 


Won  at  Madison  Square  Garden,  18f2.  1st  prize  of 
120  in  gold  for  largest  and  liest  hatch,  and  1st  {25  in 
gold  for  best  machine  In  show. 

THE  IMPROVED  .11  ON  ARCH  INCUBA- 
TOR. 3000  chicks  from  one  machine  in  less  than 
four  months.  Prices  reduced, makingit  thecheapest 
as  well  as  the  best  machine  on  the  market.  Thou- 
sands In  successful  operation  in  this  country,  Canada 
and  InKurope.  They  are  giving  universal  satisfaction 
everywhere.  *"irst  preniiumsat  27  consecutive  shows. 
More  than  100  in  nsewithinaradiusof  30milesof  our 
factory,  some  of  the  farmers  using  from  2  to  8  ma- 
chines. Send  2c.  stamp  for  new  illustrated  circular, 
Jsts.  Rankin.  South  Easton,  9Iass. 


GRINDISS 

Graham  Floor  i  Corn,  in  the 

NDMILL(FiS?L' 

IOO  per  cent,  more  made 
in  keeping  Poultrv.  Also  POWER  MILLS  and 
FtRJl  FEED  .Hlf XS. Cireolarsaad  testimonial* 
•■itsntppiioation,  WILSON  BliOS.Esston.Ps> 


"X.ands 

Oranges 
Resorts 

[nvestments 
^Developments 
I  Attractions 

Address, 

G.  D.  ACKERLY, 

'  CENERAL  PASSENCEB  AGENT, 

THE TROPICALTRUNK  LINE, 

Jacksonville,  Florida. 


INCUBATION 

 AND  ITS  

NATURAL  LAWS, 

  ET  

CHARLES  A.  CYPHERS 

Is  an  elaborate  non-advertising  treatise  on  Arti- 
ficial Incubation,  that  is  exciting  unparalleled 
Interest.  All  express  surprise  at  the  broad, 
thorough,  and  unbiassed  manner  in  which  th« 
subject  is  handled.  It  is  thoroughly  practical, 
as  well  as  scientific,  bringing  into  view  man} 
facts  heretofore  unobserved,  and  throwing  light 
on  many  obscure  points.  The  chapters  on  heat 
and  ventilation  are  each  alone  worth  many  timet 
the  price  of  the  book.  No  incubator  user  can 
afford  to  be  without  a  copy,  as  the  knowledge 
it  imparts  will  save  him  many  hundred  chicks. 

From  Farm-Poultry. 

"A  NOTABLE  BOOK." 

"  This  modest  little  volume  marks  a  new  era  in  the 
study  of  the  phenomena  of  incubation.  It  it  at  snot 
so  broad,  so  comprehensive,  so  exhsujtlve  of  the  sul>- 
Ject  — setting  forth  the  results  of  years  of  experiment 
and  careful  painstaking  research,  and  is  at  the  same 
time  so  plain  and  easy  of  understanding,  adapted  to  the 
Intelligence  of  the  every-day  reader,  lt  may  fairly  be 
called  a  distinct  departure  from  anything  heretofore 
attempted.  It  goes  to  the  root  of  the  phenomena  of  em- 
bryonic life,  popularizing  such  scientific  volumes  ae 
Foster  &  Balfour's  '  Elements  of  Embryology,' and  bal- 
ancing that  scientific  knowledge  by  the  results  of  years 
of  patient  experiment  and  observation.  80  far  as  we 
are  aware,  lt  is  the  first  time  a  thoroughly  scientific 
study  of  the  subject  has  been  attempted,  and  we  heartily 
congratulate  the  author  upon  his  success.  Wa  heartily 
congratulate  the  author,  and  we  more  heartily  congrat- 
ulate the  poultry  men  who  will  read  lt,  finding  in  lt  the 
answers  to  many  a  puzzling  question  of  artificial  Incu- 
bation. This  book  distinctly,  literally  'fills  a  long  fell 
want :'  and  we  cannot  do  our  readers  a  setter  service 
than  bv  advising  that  they  obtain  a  copy,  and  study  lt 
carefully,  lt  lifts  one  to  a  high  level,  as  to  a  summit 
from  which  a  broad  stretch  of  country  is  spread  to 
view ;  and  a  mastering  of  these  pages  Is  a  liberal  edu- 
cation in  that  held." 

The  whole  work  is  new  matter,  and  in  no  in- 
stance has  the  author  given  as  facts  merely  old 
views  which  have  long  passed  current,  but  a 
digest  of  results  obtained  by  independent  ob- 
servation and  experiments;  winnowing  away 
the  chaff  of  old  speculative  theories;  bringing 
out  the  remote  and  broader  analogies  connected 
with  this  most  interesting  phenomenon  of  or- 
ganic life;  appropriating  the  advanced  results  of 
collateral  science,  and  making  practical  use  of 
them  in  elucidation  of  the  subject. 

PRICE,  60  CENTS. 

CHARLES  A.  CYPHERS,  Box  5102,  Boston,  Mass. 


TESTED  QCCHQandPLANTS. 
Novelties  in^&EU^  ^£1^%.™*?™ 


Johnson  &  Stokes 


217  and  2<9  Market  St. 


Vt>  study  ths  wants 
_  of  ths  Amatenr  and 
GARDENER..    Original  and 
me  Free  to  Seed  Buyers. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


i 


FOR 


&SHELL' 

POULTRY. 


RAW  BONE  hai  been  proren  by  analyiia  U  contain  KTEKT 
PART  OK  AN  KflG — Watte,  Talk  and  Shell.     The  Hraa  In  eyitcr 
■hells  t  oruish  shell  materal    The  graaa!at**l  eima  li  for  ad  a  It  fort-It.  the 
for  the  ehiekt  tod  mixing  with  toft  food.    For  circular  explaining 
benefit  and  how  to  feed  it,  and  prioea  on  lota  of  100  pounds  or  mora  de- 
livered, freight  paid  at  your  railroad  station,  addreiaa, 

FITCH  FERTILIZER  WORKS,       BAY  CITY,  MICH. 


Fifty  Dollars  Given  Away! 

The  publishers  of  the  Poultry  Keeper  will  give  to  the  person  send- 
ing the  largest  number  of  yearly  subscribers  to  the  Poultry  Keeper,  at 
the  regular  price  of  fifty  cents  per  year,  previous  to  the  30th  day  of 
June,  1895,  Twenty-Jive  Dollars;  and  to  the  person  sending  the  second 
largest  list,  as  above,  Fifteen  Dollars,  and  to  the  person  sending  the  third 
largest  list,  as  above,  Ten  Dollars.  This  will  be  in  addition  to,  and 
entirely 

eparate  from  the  Regular  Premiums 

given  for  securing  subscribers,  and  the  subscribers  may  be  new  or  old. 
In  addition  to  this  every  yearly  subscriber  received  (new  or  old),  at  the 
regular  price  of  Fifty  Cents  per  annum,  will  be  entitled  to  any  one  ol 
the  following  books,  the  regular  price  of  which  is  twenty-five  cents  each: 
Poultry  for  Profit,  Incubators  and  Brooders,  Management  of  Young 
Chicks,  Poultry  Keeper  Special  of  1887  on  Diseases  of  Poultry,  Poultry 
Keeper  Special  No.  2,  or  an  entirely  new  book,  Poultry  Keeper  Quar- 
terly No.  1,  to  be  issued  about  Jan.  1st,  1895,  and  fully  described  in  the 
Poultry  Keeper  for  December.  Every  poultry  raiser  should  have  the 
latter  book,  which  will  itself  be  worth  more  than  the  money  paid. 

Any  persons  sending  in  names  to  compete  for  these  cash  prizes  must 
so  state  each  time  they  send  a  name  or  names  so  that  proper  credit 
may  be  given  them,  Don't  be  afraid  to  try,  as  a  very  small  number  ol 
names  frequently  secures  the  large  prizes  in  a  competition  of  this  kind. 

Jlfcg^All  not  acquainted  with  the  Poultry  Keeper  should  send  for  a 
free  sample  copy.  Address, 

POULTRY  KEEPER  CO., 
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BUREAU  OF  INFORMATION. 


This  Department  is  "  Replies  to 
Inquiries,"  and  is  Open  to  all- 


white  Langshans. — What  is  your  opinion 
of  White  Langshans  compared  with  Black 
Langshans  ?  Are  the  Whites  identical  with 
the  Blacks  except  in  color?— G.  B.,  Boon- 
ton,  N.  J. 

We  regard  the  Whites  as  simply  "mixed," 
and  in  no  manner  equal  to  the  Blacks. 
They  were  brought  out  in  order  to  get  a 
"boom"  on  them,  which  the  Poultry 
Keeper  nipped  in  the  bud. 

Feather  Fulling.— My  hens  pull  the  feath- 
ers from  the  neck  of  the  male.  Is  there 
»ny  remedy  ?— J.  E.  S.,  Craig,  Neb. 

It  is  due  to  idleness  and  lack  of  exercise. 
The  best  remedy  for  such  a  flock  is  to  kill 
every  hen  caught  in  the  act.  Mr.  W.  H. 
Wigmore,  107  S.  Eighth  street,  Philadel- 
phia, Bells  a  poultry  bit  to  prevent  it. 

Hens  Eating  Eggs. — What  is  the  cause  of 
hens  eating  their  eggs  ?— W.  K.  C,  Oak 
Grove,  Ala. 

It  is  a  habit,  perhaps  learnt  by  eating  a 
broken  egg.  Make  nest  boxes  so  that  the 
hens  must  walk  in  from  the  front,  and  have 
boxes  a  foot  off  the  ground. 

They  Won't  Lay. — I  have  a  pen  of  pure 
Wyaudottes,  and  they  will  not  lay. — F.  M. 
McC,  Minneapolis. 

You  gave  no  details,  but  the  probability 
is  that  you  are  overfeeding  them  and  have 
them  too  fat. 

Shavings  or  Sawdust.— Would  it  be  just  as 

5ood  to  use  shavings  as  sawdust  as  little. — 
.  A.  S.,  York,  Pa. 

If  the  shavings  are  line  and  dry  they  will 
answer  all  purposes. 

A  Case  of  Leg  Weakness. — I  have  a  Brown 
Leghorn-Wyandotte  cross  pullet,  which 
moped  around  a  few  days,  would  not  eat, 
but  did  not  appear  sick.  After  four  or  five 
days  she  began  to  eat  again,  but  could  not 
stand  on  her  legs.  Ever  since  then  she 
ieems  to  be  paralyzed,  the  legs  useless.  1 
had  a  pullet  that  was  affected  the  same 
way  last  summer. — P.  B.,  Versailles,  Pa. 

The  pullet  should  have  been  removed 
from  the  male  on  the  first  indications  of 
the  difficulty,  as  the  cause  may  be  due  to 
being  with  him. 

Bone  Cutter,  Etc— 1.  Would  it  pay  nie  to 
purchase  a  bone  cutter  for  seventy-five 
fowls  ?  2.  Is  threshed  Alsack  clover  good 
for  fowls  ?  3.  Would  half  an  acre  be 
sufficient  room  for  them  ?  4.  Will  tarred 
paper  make  the  house  warm  enough  if 
house  is  lined  with  it. — T.  W.  M.,  Alton, 
Can. 

1.  We  do  not  see  how  you  could  well 
get  along  without  one.  2.  Yes ;  any  kind 
of  clover  will  answer.  3.  It  is  rather 
small,  but  may  be  made  to  do.  4.  Yes; 
put  it  on  the  outside  of  the  house. 

The  Goose  and  the  Gander. — How  can  1  dis- 
tinguish a  goose  lroui  a  gander  ? — S.  J.  G  . 
Burlington,  Iowa. 

The  gander  has  a  more  masculine  ap- 
pearance and  thicker  neck.  The  voice  of 
the  goose  is  loud  and  harsh ;  that  of  the 
gander  fine  and  sharp. 

Houdans. — 1.  Was  the  Houdan  produced 
by  crossing?  2.  Where  did  the  Rumpless 
fowl  originate  ? — F.  M  ,  Maple  Rapids, 
Mich. 

1.  The  Houdan  is  an  old  breed,  produced 
in  France,  and  said  to  have  originated 
from  the  White-crested  Black  Polish  and 
Colored  Dorking.  2.  The  origin  of  the 
Rumpless  is  unknown. 

Capons.— 1.  Will  a  full  blood  Buff  Cochin 
produce  as  fine  capons  as  a  cross  of  Cochin 
and  Brahma  ?  2.  When  should  chicks  be 
batched  for  capons  ?— U.  S.  G.  C,  Wood- 
ford, Ohio. 

1.  We  believe  it  would,  but  have  not 
compared  them.  2.  As  early  in  spring  as 
possible — about  March. 

Brown  Leghorn  Cockerel. — We  have  a  fine 
Brown  Leghorn  cockerel  with  a  litle  red  in 
earlobe.    Will  it  ruin  next  year's  flock? 

Not  necessarily,  if  good  white  earlobe  fe- 
males are  used  with  him. 

Description  of  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.— Give 
a  description  of  Plymouth  Rocks.— M.  P., 
Eau  Claire,  Wis. 

We  have  done  so  several  times.  A  full 
description  is  in  our  November,  1888,  issue, 
which  can  be  obtained  of  us. 


Sleepy  Chicks. — Why  do  chickens  stand 
around  with  their  eyes  shut,  tvideutiy 
sleepy.  I  greased  their  heads  for  lice. — 
R.  L.  P.,  New  Orleans,  La. 

It  is  a  sure  sign  of  head  lice.  Try  greas- 
ing asain,  rubbing  it  well  into  the  skin. 

Vertigo. — I  had  a  spring  chicken  which 
began  running  around  and  hollowing  as  if 
something  was  after  it.  Would  seem  to 
jump  from  one  side  more  than  the  other, 
and  jerk  all  the  time.  Early  in  the  spring 
I  had  a  ben  the  same  way.  What  is  the 
cause  ?— Mrs.  E.  B.,  Philomath,  Oregon. 

It  is  due  to  vertigo  (pressure  of  blood  on 
the  brain),  caused  by  heavy  feeding  on 
stimulating  food. 

Cut  Bone  as  Grit. — Some  claim  that  cut 
green  bone,  with  its  other  good  qualities, 
also  serves  as  grit.  Is  this  true  ? — T.  C, 
Totoket,  Ct. 

Green  bone  answers  well  as  grit,  being 
hard  and  sharp,  assisting  to  reduce  the  food 
in  the  gizzard,  as  well  as  serving  for  food 
itself. 

MR.  DAVISON  ON  PULLETS. 

Mr.  R.  W.  Davison,  Glendola,  N.  J.,  does 
not  agree  with  us  in  regard  to  old  hens  be- 
ing better  than  pullets.  As  he  is  an  exper- 
ienced breeder,  his  letter,  given  below, 
will  be  found  valuable.    He  says: 

My  hens  are  getting  down  to  fairly  good 
laying,  but  the  farmers,  generally,  are  get- 
ting one  to  two  eggs  a  day.  Last  week 
(Dec.)  my  hens  layed  more  eggs  than  the 
two  stores  of  this  place  took  in  in  trade.  I 
can  not  get  (buy)  eggs  enough  to  fill  my 
machine,  but,  thank  goodness, in  two  weeks 
I  will  have  enough  of  my  own.  I  cannot 
agree  with  you  in  the  old  hen  question.  I 
can  never  get  them  to  come  up  to  pullets 
in  laying.  I  am  now  making  a  thorough 
test  with  thirty  two-year-old  hens  (two 
pens).  I  have  done  so  before,  but  have  had 
doubts  as  to  condition.  If  the  pullets  are 
hatched  early  they  will  made  better  fall,, 
winter  and  spring  layers  than  old  hens. 

Probably  hens  will  give  better  results 
when  eggs  are  used  for  broilers  in  the  fall 
and  winter,  yet  I  have  had  good  results 
with  pullet  eggs.  In  fact,  I  am  having  ex- 
cellent success  in  raising  the  chicks  this 
winter. 

I  am  convinced  that  there  is  more  in  the 
brooder  than  in  anything  else.  In  fact,  the 
whole  thing  requires  an  expert  in  all 
branches.  If  the  proper  degree  of  heat  is 
maintained  day  and  night  more  than  halt 
the  battle  is  won. 

The  difficulty  is  that  hens  fatten  more 
readily  than  pullets.  When  we  allude  to 
"old"  hens  it  is  not  intended  to  apply  to 
a</e(Zhens.  We  have  found  them  superior 
to  pullets  when  rightly  managed,  while 
chicks  hatched  from  eggs  layed  by  hens  are 
more  vigorous  than  those  produced  by  pul- 
lets. When  Mr.  Davison  finishes  his  ex- 
periments we  hope  to  have  the  privilege  of 
presenting  the  results  to  our  readers. 


HE  WANTS  AN  EXPLANATION. 

Mr.  A.McEwen,  Black  River  Falls,  Wis., 
wants  us  to  "rise  and  explain."  The  Poul- 
try Keeper  has  been  making  false  state- 
ments, etc.  As  Mr.  McEwen  has  the  right 
to  express  his  opinions  here,  we  give  his 
letter,  and  we-also  explain.  He  says : 

This  is  the  first  time  I  have  attempted  to 
write  anything  for  the  best  poultry  paper  1 
have  ever  heard  of.  In  your  November 
issue  you  advise,  as  death  to  vermin  and 
disease  germs,  the  burning  of  sulphur  with 
the  addition  of  alcohol.  Will  it  not  do  just 
as  well  to  take  an  old  kettle  with  a  few  hot 
coals  in  it,  and  throw  the  sulphur  on  the 
coals  ?  About  how  much  sulphur  is  neces- 
sary to  fumigate  a  hen  house  10x10  feet  ? 
In  the  same  issue  you  state  that  ducks  are 
now  selling  at  eighteen  cents  per  pound. 
Will  you  tell  us  where?  I  think  that  is 
like  a  story  you  told  in  one  of  your  pre- 
vious issues  concerning  the  Sprague  Com- 
mission Company  of  Chicago,  informing 
you  that  broilers  went  up  to  §!9  per  dozen 
in  Chicago  last  spring.  At  the  same  time  I 
was  shipping  broilers  to  Sprague.and  others 
of  Chicago,  all  summer,  from  the  time 
there  was  a  call  for  broilers,  which  was 
about  the  first  of  April,  and  $6  per  dozen 
was  the  highest  quotations  I  received  from 
that  city  the  wholeseason  through.  Ducks 
in  the  Chicago  marketat  present  are  quoted 
at  8  to  S  1-2  cents  per  pound. 

Last  year  I  hatched  1152  chicks  and  thirty 
ducks.  Will  start  incubating  next  month 
so  I  will  be  ready  to  ship  broilers  about 
the  first  of  April. 

You  say  in  the  present  issue  of  your 
paper  that  prices  for  broilers  are  high  at 
any  time  after  Christmas.  A  good  de- 
mand for  light  weights  (about  one  pound 
each)  during  all  of  the  cold  months.  It  is 
seldom  that  they  sell  for  less  than  twenty - 
five  cents  per  pound,  and  may  reach  as 
much  as  sixty  cents  per  pound.  Is  the 
above  misleading  or  not  ?  Compare  the 
following  letter  from  Sprague  Commission 
Company,  who  wrote  me  as  follows: 

In  reply  to  your  card  will  say  that  it  is 
a  little  early  yet  for  broilers ;  that  is  unless 
they  are  large.  If  you  have  any  large  ones 


that  weigh  two  and  a  half  to  three  pounds 
each,  you  had  better  ship  them  right  away, 
as  they  will  get  too  large  before  the  broiler 
market  opens-  About  the  first  of  April  we 
look  for  a  good  market  on  chickens  that 
weigh  one  and  one-half  to  two  pounds 
each.  We  will  keep  you  posted  on  the 
markets,  and  hope  you  will  ship  us  what 
you  have  to  sell. 

Will  the  Poultry  Keeper  be  so  kind  as 
to  inform  me  through  its  columns  where  I 
can  get  from  twenty-five  to  sixty  cents  per 
pound  for  broilers,  all  through  the  cold 
months  after  Christmas,  by  senaing  them 
to  Commission  men,  as  its  columns  states 
in  the  November  issue. 

First,  we  will  say  that  he  should  burn 
about  two  pounds  of  sulphur  in  his  house. 

Second,  we  can  inform  him  that  in  Sep- 
tember and  October  it  is  not  unusual  for 
ducks  to  bring  eighteen  cents  per  pound  in 
the  New  York  markets.  Our  April,  1S92, 
issue  gives  the  prices  for  every  week  of  the 
year,  lor  that  year,  taken  from  the  regular 
quotations.  At  time  of  writing  this,  (Dec. 
8th),  with  a  heavy  Thanksiving  shipment, 
Boston  quotes  ducks  at  fourteen  cents. 
After  Christmas  prices  will  be  higher. 

We  have  seen  broilers  sell  in  Chicago,  in 
May,  at  $9  per  dozen.  Mr.  McEwen  is  in- 
formed that  in  April  and  May, in  New  York, 
from  twenty-five  to  sixty  cents  per  pound, 
is  nothing  unusual.  It  may  be  less  or  more 
some  years.  Even  at  his  own  price  of  §6 
per  dozen,  for  broilers  weighing  one  and 
one-half  pounds  each,  it  was  thirty-four 
cents  per  pound. 

It  must  not  be  overlooked  that  May  in 
Chicago  corresponds  with  April  in  New 
York.  Chicago,  being  colder,  is  a  mouth 
later.  We  made  no  mistatements.  The 
Sprague  Commission  House  is  reliable,  and 
they  always  get  the  highest  prices  in  Chi- 
cago, but  prices  are  not  the  same  every- 
where. Chicago  ships  an  enormous  amount 
of  poultry  to  the  East. 

Cold  storage  is  now  a  method  of  keeping 
late  chicks,  which  sell  as  early  broilers. 
After  the  cold  storage  stock  is  gone,  and 
the  holiday  rush  is  over,  prices  will  go  up, 
and  continue  to  go  up.  Thanks,  Mr.  Mc- 
Ewen.   Facts  are  what  we  all  want. 


MOISTURE  IN  INCUBATORS. 

Mr.  S.  W.  Fraukhouser,  Muddy  Creek, 
Pa.,  writes  us  as  follows  on  Moisture  in 
Incubators : 

"Should  I  use  moisture  in  a  hot  water  in- 
cubator ?  What  is  the  cause  of  so  many 
cripples  among  the  newly  hatched  chicks?" 

The  moisture  can  safely  be  withheld  the 
first  two  weeks,  when  wet  sponges,  (about 
one  dry  sponge  the  size  of  an  egg  for  every 
fifty  eggs,)  may  be  used.  High  heat  and  too 
much  moisture  causes  cripples  if  the  eggs 
are  from  fat  hens.  We  have  known  good 
hatches  to  result  when  no  moisture  at  all 
was  used  until  the  nineteenth  day. 


COULD  SEE  THE  LICE. 

The  following  letter,  from  a  Philadelphia 
subscriber,  explains  how  lice  may  exist  on 
a  fowl,  even  near  the  first  of  December,  and 
yet  be  unnoticed.  He  says: 

My  friend  lost  oneof  his  hens  in  a  similar 
manner  that  he  had  lost  one  or  two  pre- 
viously, and  he  brought  it  to  me  to  dissect. 
1  opened  it  and  hastily  examined  the  or- 
gans, finding  them  all  healthy  except  the 
heart.  I  did  not  examine  the  crop.  The 
heart  was  flabby,  watery-like,  and  the  walls 
very  thin.  The  hen  had  lice  on  it  as  big  as 
ponies,  and  his  house  was  built  so  as  to 
permit  draughts.  I  pronounced  the  cause 
of  death  at  first,  cold,  which  rendered  it  in- 
disposed and  unable  to  cope  with  the  lice 
to  prevent  them  from  worrying  it;  second, 
the  lice  having  full  liberty,  worried  the  hen 
so  that  it  died.  I  think  this  verdict  agrees 
with  the  doctrine  of  the  Poultry  Keeper. 

The  above  should  prompt  every  one  to 
examine  their  fowls  for  large  lice  on  the 
first  signs  of  any  ailment.  Lice  exhausts 
the  vitality  of  the  birds,  and  render  them 
liable  to  disease. 

KEEPING  ADULT  DUCKS. 

If  ducks  are  to  be  kept  over  until  the 
laying  season,  which  is  about  the  beginning 
of  the  year,  it  is  better  to  keep  but  one 
drake  for  a  whole  flock,  no  matter  how 
many  females  there  may  be,  and  depend  oa 
buying  the  desired  number  of  drakes  when 
the  time  for  rr.atiug  arrives.  There  are 
two  reasons  for  so  doing.  One  is  that  as 
ducks  are  voracious  and  consume  more 
food  than  hens,  one  drake  with  five  hens 
(the  usual  proportion)  entails  quite  an  ex- 
pense in  keeping  drakes,  and  the  other  rea- 
son is  that  if  the  drakes  are  sold  now  it 
will  compel  you  to  infuse  new  blood  >>y 
■procuring  drakes  next  mouth. 


POULTRY  IN  TOWNS. 

Many  persons  have  pleasure  in  keeping 
a  few  fowls  in  the  suburbs  of  towns  and 
cities.  It  is  not  far  out  of  the  way  to  assert 
that  the  number  of  fowls  kept  in  or  near 
cities,  towns  and  villages  is  nearly  equal  to 
that  raised  on  the  farms  in  number.  It  is 
true  that  the  town  flocks  are  smaller,  as  is 
remarked  by  the  N.  H.  Mirror,  but  they 
are  closer  together,  and  the  proportion  per 
acre  is  far  more  than  in  the  country.  Farms 
may  be  far  apart  and  the  number  of  fowls 
on  a  square  mile  may  be  small.  Villages 
and  towns  are  met  every  few  miles,  and  it 
is  noticeable  that  hundreds  of  chicken* 
always  appear  in  every  direction.  The 
trains  that  enter  large  cities  pass  through 
the  suburban  sections  where  every  lot  or 
open  space  contains  fowls  of  some  kind. 
Next  to  hens,  the  goose  is  the  favorite  in 
the  suburbs,  the  duck  and  turkey  being 
rare,  while  among  the  animals  kept  for 
profit  the  goat  has  the  greater  number  of 
friends.  Poultry  raising  in  the  suburbs  is 
quite  an  industry,  though  divided  among 
many,  but  it  brings  in  extra  dollars  and 
affords  fresh  eggs,  which  could  not  be  ob- 
tained so  easily  without  the  hens.  Poultry 
raising  near  towns  differs  from  the  meth- 
ods practiced  on  farms.  Where  there  U 
plenty  of  room,  as  on  the  farm,  the  bene 
can  forage,  pick  up  a  large  share  of  their 
food  and  have  exercise,  but  near  the  towns 
there  is  little  space.  Some  allow  their  hen» 
to  run  on  unoccupied  lots, but  the  majority 
are  compelled  to  keep  their  fowls  confined 
or  separated  from  the  flocks  of  their  neigh- 
bors in  some  manner.  It  is  really  not  nec- 
essary to  allow  hens  a  large  space  if  the 
heavy  breeds  are  used,  as  they  are  not  as 
active  and  nervous  as  the  small  breeds. 
The  light  Brahma  is  the  fowl  for  small 
yards,  low  fences  and  limited  facilities. 
What  they  require  is  a  loose  heap  in  which 
to  scratch  and  work,  and  a  heavy  meal  at 
night  with  a  light  mess  in  the  morning.  It 
is  difficult  to  avoid  overfeeding  city  flocks. 
The  table  scraps  are  thrown  out  three  times 
a  day  or  as  often  as  they  accumulate 
and  the  principal  diet  is  corn  and  wheat. 
If  a  greater  variety  is  given  and  the  scraps 
from  the  table  are  fed  at  regular  periods, 
the  fowls  will  be  more  thrifty.  Brahmas 
are  excellent  layers,  but  they  will  not  bear 
heavy  feeding.  If  the  flock  is  of  common 
hens  they  must  be  all  the  more  kept  at 
work,  in  order  to  have  them  contented. 
The  secret  of  successful  suburban  poultry 
raising  is  exercise  and  avoidance  of  over- 
feeding. 

READY  CASH  ALWAYS. 

Eggs  are  cash  in  market  at  all  seasons, 
and  the  returns  from  the  hens  come  in 
daily.  With  a  choice  flock  of  hens  the 
home  market — the  farmer's  table— is  the 
most  important,  for  the  hens  enable  him  to 
have  a  fresh  supply  during  all  seasons. 
We  know  of  a  poultryman  living  in  the 
suburbs  of  a  large  city  who  claims  that  his 
hens  not  only  provide  him  with  an  abun- 
dance of  eggs,  with  occasional  poultry,  bul 
enable  him  to  purchase  all  the  milk  and 
vegetables  required  for  his  family  of  five 
persons ;  yet  he  goes  to  his  work  at  six 
o'clock  in  the  morning  and  is  not  at  home 
in  the  evening  until  seven,  his  little  boy  at- 
tending to  feeding  the  flock  and  collecting 
the  eggs  before  and  after  school  hours,  the 
cleaning  of.  the  poultry  house  being  done 
on  Saturdays  for  a  small  consideration. 
The  neighbors  come  to  the  house  to  buy  his 
fresh  eggs,  paying  cash  for  all  they  receive. 
There  is  no  waiting  for  crops  to  grow  or 
sending  off  to  the  city  markets,  but  every 
day  the  hens  give  cash  returns  and  pay 
well. 


PUBLISHER'S  DEPARTMENT 


Bound  Volumes  (four  in  one)  were  at  »r*» 
advertised  to  be  sent  by  express  at  receivers 
expense,  but  since  being  completed  we  lum  can 
be  sent  by  mail,  post-paid,  for  $2.yo,  whicD,  in 
most  cases,  is  much  the  cheaper  plan,  bul  wnaa 
parties  prefer  to  have  them  by  express,  aa«  Bay 
charges  on  arrival,  they  will  be  sent  for 
They  weigh  live  pounds. 

Please  note  that  d>  enclosing  sixty  cents  tor 
the  Poultry  Keeper  one  year  instead  of  llftjr. 
you  can  have  your  choice  ol  any  of  the  following, 
or  seventy-live  cents  any  two  :  Fisher's  Grain 
Tables,  one  year.  Poultry  lor  Profit  (Jacobs), 
Incubators  and  Brooders(Jacobs),  Management 
ot  Vouug  Chicks  Jacobs). 

Probably  the  best  Ladies'  Magazine  in  the  world 
Is  The  Ladies'  Home  Journal,  ot  Philadelphia. 
Price  $1.00  per  annum,  sample  for  10  cents.  Tht 
Ladies'  Hi,, ne  Jourral  ami  Tub  Poultry  Kitieru 
■both  one  year  for  only  one  dollar  and  thirty  ceau. 

Self  Binders.  -  We  have  self  binders,  waer* 
by  eaoh  subscriber  can  bind  their  own  Pooxtbt 
Keeper  each  month  as  received.  They  hold 
two  years'  numbers.  Price  sixty  cents,  postpaid. 
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BARN  AND  POULTRY-HOUSES. 

The  illustration  is  intended  for  those 
who  may  desire  to  connect  a  poultry-house 
with  a  barn.  Thesouth  side  of  the  barn  is 
shown,  and  the  object  is  to  also  secure  a 
covered  run  under  the  barn  as  a  yard.  The 
poult  ry-house  at  the  east  end  of  the  barn  is 
10x16  feet.  The  excavation  under  the  barn 
occupies  a  space  16x22  feet,  and  is  four  feet 
deep.  The  poultry-house  may  be  at  either 
the  east  or  west  end,  as  preferred,  or  two 
houses  may  be  used.  Care  must  be  exer- 
cised in  having  the  excavation  dry,as  damp- 
ness may  cause  disease.  If  the  barn  is  on  a 
hillside,  it  will  be  an  advantage. 

The  design  is  from  Mr.  S.  P.  Smith,  Mer- 
cer, Pa.,  describing  the  plan  as  used  by  him, 
and  our  readers  may  possibly  improve  it, 
according  to  circumstances. 


WHY  THE    CHICKS  DID  NOT  THRIVE. 

Mr.  O.  M.  Barnes,  Crown,  Pa.,  has  had 
excellent  success  in  hatching  chicks  but  his 


corn,  chopped  cabbage  and  apples,  and 
green  bone  three  times  per  week,  with  char- 
coal in  front  of  them  all  the  time.  I  no- 
ticed they  would  watch  for  the  droppings 
and  eat  them. 

From  what  he  states  his  feed  seems  to  be 
correct,  but  as  he  states  that  he  kept  the 
brooder  at  "proper  heat,"  we  fear  he  may 
be  mistaken.  First,  he  has  both  top  and 
bottom  heat.  No  one  can  raise  chicks  in  a 
brooder  with  bottom  heat.  From  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  chicks  it  is  possible  that 
they  have  not  enough  heat.  The  brooder 
room  should  be  kept  at  seventy  degrees 
and  the  brooder  at  about  100  for  the  first 
week,  and  then  at  ninety,  gradually  reduc- 
ing to  that  figure. 

The  picking  of  each  other  is  probably 
due  to  idleness.  Never  keep  feed  before 
them,  but  feed  three  times  a  day,  giving  a 
spoonful  of  millet  seed  (any  small  seed 


ing,  consisting  of  bran  and  middlings;  at 
noon  I  feed  a  little  broken  up  scrap  cake, 
consisting  of  beef  and  bone;  at  night  wheat, 
buckwheat  or  corn,  and  souk;  oats,  all 
whole  grain,  being  scattered  over  a  ground 
floor  covered  with  leaves,  so  that  they  have 
to  work  to  get  it.  They  also  have  cabbage 
hanging  for  them  to  pick,  and  have  a  glass 
front  in  the  shed,  where  they  remain  most 
of  the  time,  but  on  pleasant  days  have  th« 
door  open  so  they  can  go  out  if  they  wish. 
Understand  these  bens  scratch  and  eat,  and 
appear  as  well  as  any  of  the  others  only 
they  do  not  look  as  bright  as  others  that  are 
laying. 

In  the  first  place  we  do  not  understand 
how  hens  can  be  healthy,  lay,  or  scratch  in- 
dustriously if  fed  three  times  a  day.  Heavy 
feeding,  on  stimulating  or  oily  food,  will 
cause  hens  sometimes  to  moult.  We  be- 
lieve the  hen  mentioned  above  has  been 
"feather-picked"  by  some  other  hen,thougb 
we  are  not  sure,  but  it  appears  that  way. 

When  pullets  are  hatched  in  Janu- 
ary or  February,  or  even  in  March,  for 
the  small  breeds,  they  will  sometimes 
moult  in  winter,  as  they  are  the  same 
as  late  hatched  pullets  of  the  previous 
year.  Moulting  cannot  be  controlled. 
It  is  something  that  will  happen  and 
often  very  unexpectedly. 
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POULTRY  AS  SCAVENGERS. 

A  small  flock  of  hens  may  be  kept  on 
some  locations  where  a  pig  would  not  be 
allowed,  as  it  would  be  a  nuisance.  The 
hens  will  also  eat  of  any  food  that  is  suita- 
ble for  pigs,  and  are  much  cleaner  and  en- 
tail less  work.  They  are  excellent  sca- 
vengers, as  they  find  many  substances  that 
are  wasted  otherwise,  and  can  be  kept  on 
the  scraps  that  would  be  of  no  value  except 
as  food  for  the  flock. 


results  in  raising  them  have  not  been  satis- 
factory. Below  Mr.  Barnes  states  what  he 
had  done,  and  we  take  occasion  to  use  his 
letters  in  order  to  give  some  advice. 

For  the  information  of  new  readers  who 
write  "we  fail  to  find  anything  on  the  sub- 
ject," we  will  say  that  we  have  discussed 
the  subject  hundreds  of  times,  and  also 
gotten  out  special  numbers  on  such  mat- 
ters, such  as  October,  1889,  August,  1892, 
July,  1887,  etc.  But  here  is  Mr.  Barnes' 
letter: 

I  wish  to  ask  you  a  few  questions.  On 
November  12th  I  hatched  seventy-three 
chickens  out  of  eighty  fertile  eggs,  to  all 
appearances  healthy,  and  put  them  in  a 
brooder  6x3  feet,  with  top  and  bottom  hot 
water  pipes,  and  run  it  at  proper  heat. 
Three  died  in  a  few  days,  and  the  remainder 
did  nicelv  until  three  weeks  old,  and  the 
feathers  began  to  start;  then  they  got  weak 
and  could  not  stand  up.  About  half  of 
them  have  died.  They  will  now  stand  and 
pick  each  others  feathers.  They  look  like 
porcupines,  as  their  feathers  are"  ruffled  up. 
They  have  always  eaten  well,  were  fed  on 
Johnny  cake,  granulated  oat  meal,  cracked 


will  answer)  to  fifty  chicks,  so  as  to  make 
them  scratch  and  work. 

The  fact  that  one-half  of  them  survive 
shows  that  there  is  more  vitality  in  some 
than  in  others,  hence  eggs  from  vigorous 
fowls  should  only  be  used. 

It  is  best  to  avoid  breeds  that  feather 
rapidly.  Brahmas,  Cochins  and  Plymouth 
Rocks,  for  that  reason,  should  be  preferred 
for  broilers. 


MOULTING  IN  WINTER. 

Hens  may  moult  at  this  season,  and  pul- 
lets may  moult  the  first  year,  and  also  in 
winter  if  hatched  too  early.  In  regard  to 
moulting  Mr.  J.  J.  Gilbert,  of  Mcdford  Sta- 
tion, N.  Y.,  writes  us: 

Can  on  tell  me.through  your  paper,  why 
a  ben  would  moult  around  the  head  at  this 
season  of  the  year  as  she  had  moulted  all 
over  in  the  full  and  has  been  laying  since, 
but  is  not  laying  now?  I  had  a' Plymouth 
Rock  do  this  and  now  have  a  Wyandotte 
the  same.  The  head  is  covered  with  pin 
feathers.   I  feed  warm  mash  in  the  morn 


EGGS  FROM  SICKLY  HENS. 

The  following  letter  from  one  of  our 
subscribers  is  freely  given,  especially 
as  the  writer  has  contributed  many 
excellent  items,  and  because  the  point 
he  makes  in  the  following  is  worthy  of 
attention.  He  says: 

Please  dou't  publish  statements  yon 
know  to  be  false,  no  matier  the  source, 
without  comment.  You  copy  from 
Farmand  llanch  "  An  Unsound  Hen 
Will  Not  Lay  at  All."  You  do  not  be- 
lieve that.  Youknow  that  hereditary 
diseases  are  transmitted.  You  know 
that  there  is  a  difference  in  eggs  ;  that 
some  impregnated  eggs  will  hatch  ro- 
bust and  healthy  chickens,  while  soma 
hatch  deformed  or  sickly  chickens, and 
some  have  been  built  up  from  such 
bad  blood  that  they  will  not  hatch  at 
all ;  that  a  hen  with  vitiated  blood  will 
lay  eggs,  and  that  such  eggs  are  in 
some  degree  poisonous  to  those  who 
eat  them.  A  hen  cannot  lay  whole- 
some eggs  while  subsisting  mainly  on  un- 
wholesome food.  I  have  a  copy  of  every 
Poultry  Keeper  published  aud  through 
force  of  habit  renewed  for  1895.  If  you  can 
establish,  during  the  coining  year,  one  new 
scientific  fact  relating  to  the  development 
of  eggs  my  little  investment  will  have  paid. 

We  give  extracts  from  other  journals  for 
what  they  may  be  worth.  We  are  com- 
pelled to  leave  some  things  to  the  Judgment 
of  the  readers,  as  some  of  them  know  more 
than  we.  We  do  not  endorse  anything 
from  other  journals,  as  we  give  credit. 
Often  we  comment  on  articles.  The  posi- 
tion taken  in  the  above  letter  is  correct,  and 
we  have,  in  the  past,  advocated  the  same. 
It  is  only  correct  and  proper  that  readers 
call  our  attention  to  any  subject  which  de- 
mands attention  or  which  may  appear  er- 
roneous in  any  manner. 


If  nny  person  finils  this  paragraph  marked  he 
will  please  understand  that  we  semi  him  the  paper 
for  examination,  anil  trust  that  lie  will  be  sufflci- 
ently  Interested  in  poultry  to  invest  the  price  ol  the 
paper  tor  a  year.  If  you  are  already  a  subscriber  or 
receive  more  than  one  copy,  u  uieaio  we.  want  yuu  te 
baud  them  to  poultry  raisers. 
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Among  the  several  classes  of  humanity 
that  constitute  the  population  of  our 
country,  if  there  is  one  that  enlists  our 
sympathies  more  than  another,  and  that  we 
particularly  desire  to  assist,  it  is  the  class 
referred  to  in  our  last  paper  as  striving  to 
improve  their  circumstances  and  ultimate- 
ly reach  a  condition  of  independence  by 
means  ot  poultry  culture.  Strictly  speak- 
ing, or  at  least  in  one  sense,  perhaps  we 
can  none  of  us  become  independent,  for  we 
are  all  mutually  dependent  upon  each  oth- 
er, and  it  is  pleasant,  rather  than  other- 
wise, that  this  is  so ;  but  the  state  of  inde- 
pendence to  which  we  may  all  aspire  is 
exemption  from  reliance  on  others,  or  con- 
trol from  them,  and  the  management  of  our 
own  affairs  without  interference. 

A  prospective  condition  of  independence 
implies  a  present  condition  of  dependence, 
and  nobody  who  takes  a  broad  view  of  so- 
ciety at  large  will  deny  that,  in  these  de- 
generate times,  this  is  frequently  synomy- 
mous  with  a  slightly  modified  form  of 
s  avery;  so  that,  notwithstanding  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation  of  twenty-two 
years  ago,  multitudes  in  this,  our  boasted 
land  of  liberty,  are  yet  toiling  away  their 
lives  and  exhausting  their  energies  in  al- 
most literal  servitude. 

It  does  not  require  the  oldest  inhabitant 
to  recall  the  good  old  days  when  a  better 
state  of  things  existed  among  us ;  whem 
employers  and  employees  regarded  them- 
selves as  members  of  the  same  great  human 
family ;  when  they  realized  that  their  inter- 
ests were  mutual,  and  when  animosities  be- 
tween them  were  almost  unknown.  In 
those  times  the  fundamental  truths  recog- 
nized by  the  Revolutionary  Fathers  as  un- 
derlying the  very  foundation  of  our  govern- 
ment— the  equality  of  men,  and  their  right 
to  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness — 
were  also  recognized  in  every  day  life;  but 
now,  as  a  rule,  the  laboring  masses  seem  to 
have  no  rights  that  their  employers  are 
bound  to  respect,  or  even  admit,  and  as  a 
natural  consequence,  in  a  spirit  of  retalia- 
tion, the  employees,so  far  as  in  their  power, 
refuse  to  respect  or  admit  any  rights  that 
the  employers  claim  to  possess,aud  this  de- 
plorable condition  of  things  seems  to  pre- 
sent no  immediate  prospect  of  amicable  ad- 
justment. 

Without  attempting  to  discuss  the  com- 
plicated question  of  capital  and  labor,  and 
especially  without  defending  the  working 
masses  in  lawless  attempts  to  redress  griev- 
ances, whether  real  or  imaginary,  we  desire 
to  state  distinctly  that  of  all  created 
animals  in  human  form,  for  whom  we  have 
the  most  sovereign  contempt,  and  whom 
we  detest  and  despise  as  we  do  Satan  him- 
self, are  the  soulless  corporations  or  indi- 
viduals who  give  employment  to  either  few 
or  many  and  who,  by  words  or  actions  or 
both,  deny  that  their  employees  have  any 
rights  or  even  privileges  that  they  are  bound 
to  respect.  To  all  who  feel  themselves  thus 
oppressed,  and  who  are  scantily  paid  for 
faithful  labor,  we  have  a  word  to  say: 
While  you  enjoy  your  present  measure  of 
health  and  strength  it  is  your  duty  to 
yourself  and  family  to 

LOOK  OUT  FOR  NUMBER  ONE, 

for  rest  assured  nobody  else  will.  But  to 
relinquish  even  a  scanty  income,  and  seek  a 
larger  one,  is  frequently  "jumping  out  of 
the  frying  pan  into  the  tire,"  and  we  advise 
holding  on  to  your  present  half  a  loaf  with 
one  hand,  while  with  the  other  you  reaeh 
for  the  remaining  half.  Unless  something 
better  actually  presents  itself,  the  wisest 
plan  is  to  retain  your  present  employment 
and  endeavor  to  add  something  else  to  it 
which  promises  to  increase  your  income,  if 
only  slightly  at  first,  and  eventually  enable 
you  to  "step  down  and  out"  from  the  oc- 
cupation that  is  now  irksome  to  you,  and 
to  extend  your  newly  adopted  and  pleas- 
anter  business  into  a  permanent  one  which 
will  not  only  be  more  in  accordance  with 
your  taste,  but  provide  you  a  comfortable 
livelihood,  and  enable  you  with  economy 
to  lay  aside  something  against  a  rainy  day. 

We  do  not  know  of  anything  that  usually 
can  so  well  be  united  to  present  occupation 
with  better  prospects  of  success,  and  that 
can  be  so  readily  increased  to  any  desired 
extent,  or  that  qan  be  so  easily  and  quickly 
and  without  loss,  dropped,  if  unsatisfac- 
tory, as  poultry  culture.  It  can  be  com- 
menced on  so  small  a  scale,  with  so  insig- 
nificant outlay,  and  furnish  the  means  for 
its  own  increase,  that  we  invite  your  care- 
ful consideration  of  the  subject  as  the  step- 
ping stone  to  brighter  days,  happier  lives 
and  more  cheerful  homes. 

But  will  poultry  culture  accomplish  any- 
thing of  this  nature,  or  are  we  narrating 
one  of  the  fairy  tales  that  have  so  frequent- 
ly been  the  curse  of  poultry  literature? 
For  many  tedious  years  we  labored  diili- 
gently,  early  and  late,  to  make  others  rich ; 
and  while  enduring  the  condition  of  slavery 
already  referred  to,  (the  recollection  of 
which  has  been,  and  will  continue  to  be  an 
incentive  to  write  forthe  encouragement  of 
others  similarly  situated)  we  added  another 
string  to  our  bow  in  the  shape  of  six  hens 
and  a  crower,  which  certainly  cannot  be 
called  a  large  beginning,  and  three  years 


later,  having  given  long  notice  of  our  inten- 
tion, we  walked  out  of  the  counting  room 
one  fine  day  in  August,  bade  it  farewell  for- 
ever, and  (with  some  misgivings  we  con- 
fess )  launched  our  frail  bark  upon  the  then 
untried  waters  of  poultry  culture.  No 
pioneer  in  a  similar  venture  had  ever  re- 
turned from  a  prosperous  voyage  ot  dis- 
covery ;  not  an  incubator  or  brooder  worth 
using  was  in  existence,and  as  explorers  we 
paddled  our  own  canoe  over  unknown  seas 
and  into  treacherous  waters, with  no  beacon 
in  sight  and  no  compass  except  our  wits. 
As  to  what  success  has  been  vouchsafed  to 
us  the  public  can  judge  for  themselves. 
Our  Commission  House  in  Boston,  with  its 
peculiar  facilities  for  business,  known 
throughout  the  country,  as  also  our  poul- 
try farm,  have  long  been  open  to  the  in- 
spection ol  the  world,  and  for  many  years 
we  have  publicly  advertised  that  visitors, 
from  any  portion  of  the  globe,  are  at  lib- 
erty to  inspect  our  methods  and  our  stock ; 
hence  we  are  quite  familiar  with  our  topic 
from  its  A  B  C  to  its  XT  Z.  We  profess  to 
know  precisely  what  we  are  writing  about, 
and  we  propose  nothing  to  you  that  we 
ourselves  have  not  performed,  nor  direct 
you  in  any  path  that  we  ourselves  have  not 
already  trod. 

And  yet  the  entire  highway  of  poultry 
culture  is  strewed  with  partial  wrecks  and 
total  wrecks  on  every  hand.  Very  true ; 
but  unless  occasioned  by  sickness  or  death, 
or  similar  causes,  every  one  of  them  are 
owing  to  mismanagement,  and  are  unneces- 
sary. , 

Let  us  briefly  outline  a  general  plan  of 
procedure,  which  is  all  we  can  do  in  the 
limits  of  this  article,  and  we  will  fill  in  the 
details  later  on.  We  will  not  discuss  fancy 
breeding  at  present,  further  than  to  advise 
employing  thoroughbred  stock,  that  has 
been  bred  for  utility  as  well  as  feathers, 
and  is  consequently  good  for  something  be- 
sides to  look  at.  Legitimate  poultry  cul- 
ture may  be  divided  into  two  general 
classes:  One  is  mainly  the  production  of 
market  eggs,  making  chickens  entirely 
secondary  and  only  incidental  to  the  busi- 
ness. The  other  is  mainly  the  production 
of  market  poultry,  paying  no  attention  to 
egg  production  except  so  far  as  they  are 
required  for  hatching.  Each  of  these 
branches  are  pursued  successfully,  espe- 
cially by  experts,  but  it  is  only  where  both 
are  judiciously  united  that  we  obtain  the 
best  financial  results.  Hatchings  can  be 
almost  or  quite  continuous,  as  best  suits 
individual  convenience,  and  be  profitable, 
and  yet  egg  production  for  market  need 
not  be  lost  sight  of,only  the  highest  piices, 
of  course,  being  aimed  for.  The  old  ste- 
reotyped objection  to  continuous  hatchings 
we  will  cousider  in  an  early  paper  and  will 
also  give  our  method  of  profitably  dispos- 
ing of  chickens  hatched  every  month  in  the 
year;  but  as  many  of  our  readers  will  soon 
commence  arrangements  for  shipping  their 
products,  we  wish  to  impress  upon  their 
minds  some  of  the  most  important  things 
for  them  to  know. 

THE  BOSTON  HOTELS  AND  PRICES. 

Breeders  and  shippers  of  market  poultry 
are  frequently  disappointed  and  discour- 
aged at  the  low  prices  obtained  for  tbeir 
goods  and  conclude  there  is  no  money  in  the 
business, and  that  it  is  not  worth  pursuing. 
Now,  what  is  the  trouble?  Where  is  the 
difficulty?  We  will  tell  you,  so  far  at  least 
as  regards  our  own  shippers.  Suppose 
we  send  something  to  market— no  matter 
what— that  everybody  wants  and  that  is  in 
limited  supply.  We  will  certainly  get  a 
fair  price  for  it.  But  suppose  we  send 
something  that  nobody  wants,  and  that  the 
market  is  full  of.  What  then  ?  We  are 
lucky  to  get  anything  for  it.  Now  let  us 
state  a  few  facts  that  underlie  the  whole 
matter. 

OurbesT.  Boston  Hotels  that  are  kept  on 
the  European  plan,  and  also  our  best  res- 
taurants, want  their  broilers  to  weigh  \% 
pounds  each,  or  Z]4  pounds  per  pair,  al- 
though they  will  occasionally,  as  prices 
decline,  accept  them  as  large  as  2  pounds 
each,  but  \%  pounds  is  the  size  preferred; 
and  they  also  want  their  roasters  small, 
weighing  2K  pounds  each.  Thus  there  is 
not  very  much  difference  in  the  size  of 
their  broilers  and  roasters.  The  reason 
why  they  prefer  these  sizes  is  because  they 
split  their  broilers  and  roasters  in  two,  and 
serve  half  of  one  to  a  guest,  who  would 
probably  kick  at  anything  much  smaller, 
while  the  proprietor  would  be  tempted  to 
kick  himself  at  anything  much  larger,  be- 
cause it  might  cost  him  as  much  as  he 
charged  for  it ;  and  these  two  classes  of 
customers  require  these  sizes  of  chickens 
all  the  year  round — the  entire  365  days,  and 
they  do  not  want  anything  smaller  or 
larger. 

On  the  other  hand,  our  best  hotels  that 
are  kept  on  the  American  plan  (as  also  the 
best  family  trade)  demand  something  dif- 
ferent. They  use  the  1%  pound  broiler 
early  in  the  season  when  prices  are  high, 
and  do  not  want  larger  than  a  1%  pound 
broiler  later  on:  but  wecannot  then  always 
obtain  such  sizes  and  must  give  them  2 
pound  ones.  They  also  require  their  roast- 
ers to  weigh  4  pounds  each,  and  can  use 
them  up  to  5  pounds  each — or  from  8  to 
10  pounds  per  pair,  but  smaller  roasters 
than  4  pounds  each  they  do  not  want  and 
will  not  buy. 

A*BOUT  ROASTERS  IN  BOSTON. 

These  roasters  should  be  plump  breasted, 
for  this  is  the  most  important  portion  of 
the  bird,  and  the  part  called  for  by  nine- 
teuths  of  the  guests.  Said  a  steward  of 
one  of  our  leading  hotels,  kept  on  the 
American  plan,  when  speaking  to  us  of 


chickens,  "If  you  could  only  furnish  me 
with  the  breast  meat  alone  I  would  pay 
you  $1.00  per  pound  for  it. 

When  we  cannot  furnish  these  sizes  that 
we  have  named,  fresh  killed,  we  have  to 
rely  upon  frozen  stuff — for  the  sizes  mus 
be  forthcoming.  We  see,  then,  that  chick- 
ens between  2}£  and  4  pounds  each  are  not 
in  demand  by  the  best  class  of  customers, 
and  are  therefore  difficult  for  us  to  dispose 
of;  and  especially  if  they  are  thin  and  white 
meated,  and  poorly  dressed,  they  are 
actually  almost  worthless.  We  do  not  im- 
ply that  intellectual  Bostonians  are 
so  highly  cultured  that  they  cannot  eat 
chickens  weighing  between  1)4,  and  4 
pounds  each,  for  chickens  of  any  size  can  at 
any  time  be  sold  for  some  price ;  but  we  do 
say  that  the  sizes  named  as  being  preferred 
can  always  be  placed  inslantcr,  at  best 
prices,  because  we  know  just  where  they 
are  wanted,  while  other  weights  must  play 
second  fiddle  and  have  to  be  sold  as  best  we 
can.  Our  sea  side  hotels  close  about  Sept. 
1st  and  the  mountain  hotels  gradually  fol- 
low suit  shortly  after,  so  that  Sept.,  Oct. 
and  Nov.  are  dull  months  for  chickens  and 
prices  rule  low ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  un- 
common for  us  even  then  to  receive  from 
different  shippers,  on  the  same  day,  chick- 
ens for  which  we  willingly  return  16  cents 
per  pound,  and  others  which  we  would 
gladly  sell  for  10  cents  per  pound,  and  for 
which  we  would  hesitate  to  refuse  even 
8  cents.  Level  headed  breeders  can  now-a- 
days  produce  w hat  they  choose  and  when 
they  choose,  and  to  such  we  say,  if  you 
seek  best  returns,  avoid  shipping  these  in- 
termediate sizes  to  the  Boston  market. 

W.  ii.  Rudd. 

Orrocco  Poultry  Farm,  \ 
Suoth  Natick,  Mass.  ) 


THE  STANDARD  AND  BREEDS. 

The  numerous  breeds  of  fowls  afford 
many  advantages  for  selection,  but  some 
of  them  might  be  left  out  of  the  list  with- 
out being  missed,  for  they  are  almost  un- 
known to  those  who  raise  poultry  on  farms. 
When  the  Bruhmas,  Cochins,  Plymouth 
Rocks,  Leghorns,  Hamburg's,  Houdsns, 
Wyandottes  and  Langshans  are  taken  away 
from  the  whole  number,  they  constitute 
almost  the  entire  list  of  breeds  for  which 
there  is  a  great  demand.  It  is  sometimes 
the  case  that  Black  Spanish,  Dorkings  and 
Indian  Gaines  are  found  on  farms,while  the 
Minorcas  may  be  almost  classed  with  the 
breeds  mentioned  above;  but  as  a  rule, 
farmers  are  not  familiar  with  some  breeds, 
and  those  that  are  unknown  to  the  whole 
class  of  poultry  raisers  may  be  termed  as 
fancy  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term. 

The  American  Poultry  Association,  which 
usurps  the  right  to  make  and  uumake 
breeds,  has  perhaps  done  an  injury  to  all 
in  allowing  new  breeds  to  be  added 
whenever  the  Standard  is  revised.  It 
should  really  strike  off  some  of  the  breeds 
instead  of  adding  them,  and  especially  as 
there  are  some  breeds  on  the  list  that  have 
become  extinct— white  Javas,  for  instance 
— while  some  others,  such  as  Dominique 
Leghorns,  Malays,  Sumatras,  Sultans  and 
Silkies  are  very  rare.  Even  the  Polish, 
which  is  subdivided  into  several  colors,  is 
regarded  as  ornamental,  being  in  possession 
of  but  few,  and  some  of  the  breeds  of  tur- 
keys are  almost  unknown,  although  they 
have  been  in  the  Standard  for  years,  no  one 
making  any  attempt  to  strike  them  out. 

Some  of  the  new  breeds  are  really  crosses 
not  being  yet  firmly  established  in  color  or 
characteristics,  many  of  the  so-called 
"sports"  deserving  no  consideration  what- 
ever, their  claims  being  urged  more  for  the 
purpose  of  opening  a  new  field  for  sales 
rather  than  for  the  introduction  of  merito- 
rious breeds.  A  long  list  of  breeds  simply 
mystifies  the  large  army  of  purchasers, 
who,  being  unable  to  select  from  among  the 
number,  prefer  to  continue  with  such  as 
they  may  have,  for  fear  of  making  a  mis- 
take in  selecting. 


A  CONDITION  POWDER. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  desire 
to  make  a  "home-made"  condition  powder 
we  give  the  method  adopted  by  many,  with 
good  results.  Take  one  pound  ground 
bone,  two  of  ground  meat,  and  one  of  lin- 
seed meal,  mix  well,  and  in  another  vessel 
carefully  and  intimately  mix  one  ounce 
each  of  salt,  ground  gentain,  and  pulver- 
ized chalk.  Add  the  second  mixture  with 
the  first,  and  mix  the  whole  well  together. 
Give  a  teaspoouful  to  each  hen  in  dough, 
once  a  day.  It  contains  nothing  injurious, 
is  cheap,  (costing  about  three  cents  a 
pound),  and  is  more  of  an  egg  food  than  a 
condition  powder.  If  the  hens  are  in  good 
health  the  gentain  may  be  omitted,  but  if 
they  are  in  poor  condition,  or  weak  from 
moulting,  as  much  as  a  tablespoonful  may 
be  given  each  hen  daily.  It  is  worth  a 
trial,  owing  to  its  low  cost. 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING. 

The  value  of  eggs  for  hatching  is  mors 
than  the  market  price  at  this  season,  for 
any  one  operating  an  incubator  will  be 
willing  to  pay  an  extra  price  for  eggs  that 
are  from  strong  and  vigorous  stock.  The 
keeping  of  pullets  and  selling  off  the  old 
hens  is  at  the  bottom  of  many  poor  hatches. 
Experiments  made  show  that  a  two-year 
old  hen  will  produce  eggs  that  will  hatch  a 
larger  number  of  chicks  than  will  eggs 
from  pullets,  and  a  larger  number  of  the 
chicks  from  hens  will  also  be  raised  to  a 
marketable  age.  It  has  also  been  demon- 
strated that  better  results  will  be  obtained 
when  hens  are  three  years  old  than  when 
but  two  years  old.  These  experiments 
have  been  made  with  pullets  and  hens  of 
different  ages,  all  mated  with  the  same 
mule  and  fed  and  treated  alike  in  every  re- 
spect. 

It  costs  quite  a  sum  for  eggs  to  use  in  a 
large  incubator,  and  the  failure  or  success 
depends  entirely  on  the  eggs  used  for  hatch- 
ing. Nor  does  the  result  depend  upon  the 
number  of  chicks  gotten  out  of  the  eggs 
only,  but  also  upon  the  number  raised  and 
sent  to  market.  If  the  chicks  from  hens 
can  be  raised  more  easily  than  those  from 
pullets,  it  is  but  fair  to  presume  that  such 
eggs  should  also  hatch  out  more  chicks  be- 
cause the  foundation  of  success  is  in  the 
vigor  of  the  parents.  Every  year  the  ma- 
tured hens  are  sent  off  and  their  places 
filled  by  pullets  which  have  not  reached 
the  age  of  maturity  or  which  are  so  preco- 
cious as  to  begin  laying  before  they  are  five 
months  old,  or  even  in  four  months,  for  we 
have  seen  little  pullets  that  were  only  fit 
for  broilers  begin  to  lay. 

Some  breeds  do  not  mature  fully  until  at 
least  a  year  old,  and  the  growth  is  contin- 
ued until  the  birds  are  two  years  old. 
There  is  quite  a  difference  between  a  two- 
year-old  hen  and  a  pullet  of  the  Asiatic 
breeds,  and  the  difference  between  a  cock 
and  a  cockerel  is  still  more  marked.  When 
pullets  are  used  every  year  there  is  a  de- 
terioration which  not  even  the  infusion  of 
new  blood  will  prevent,  as  it  requires  time 
for  an  animal  or  bird  to  mature,  and  any 
shortening  of  this  growing  period  will  be  at 
the  expense  of  a  loss  of  vigor  and  stamina 
every  year  until  the  flock  will  be  unsuit- 
able for  breeding  purposes  at  all.  To  get 
good  hatches  and  strong  chicks,  use  no  hens 
under  two  years  old,  and  mate  them  with 
males  not  under  a  year  or  more  old 


AN  ACRE  OF  LAND. 

An  acre  of  land  will  not  keep  one  cow 
and  provide  a  sufficiency.  The  profit  from 
a  cow  would  be  considered  quite  large  if  it 
reached  $50  in  one  year.  An  acre  of 
ground  will  afford  ample  space  for  a  hun- 
dred hens,  and  if  but  a  profit  of  fifty  cents 
a  hen  is  made  it  will  equal  that  from  the 
cow,  and  we  may  add  that  we  are  estimat- 
ing liberally  for  the  profit  from  the  cow 
and  very  low  for  the  hens.  It  may  be 
stated  also  that  in  allowing  all  the  space  to 
the  hens  nothing  is  mentioned  about  the 
laud  producing  any  of  the  food.  It  is  also 
doubtful  if,  after  deducting  the  space  for 
shelter,  much  of  value  would  be  produced 
on  an  acre  for  the  cow.  However,  our  esti- 
mate is  for  the  actual  possible  profit, 
whether  the  food  is  purchased  or  grown. 

So  far  as  the  labor  and  care  are  concerned 
the  cow  will  take  up  more  time  than  the 
hens.  She  must  be  fed  morning,  noon  and 
night,  as  the  small  space  will  allow  her  but 
limited  pasturage,  and  with  being  milked 
twice  a  day,  the  milk  handled  and  all  the 
details  attenaed  to  every  day  and  Sunday, 
she  will  entail  quite  an  amount  of  work. 
On  the  other  side,  an  acre  will  permit  the 
hens  to  have  plenty  of  ro^m,  and  while 
they  will  require  care,  yet  the  work  given 
them  will  be  less  than  that  required  for  the 
cow.  It  is  claimed,  and  the  fact  has  been 
confirmed  by  experience,  that  a  flock  of  100 
hens  will  cost  about  one  dollar  each  for 
food  and  should  give  a  profit  of  one  dollar 
each  in  a  year,  but  it  is  an  extra  good  cow 
that  gives  a  clear  profit  of  S50  in  that  time. 

If  there  is  a  profit  in  keeping  a  cow  on  an 
acre  by  purchasing  a  portion  of  the  food, 
there  should  be  encouragement  to  keep  a 
large  flock  of  hens,  especially  by  giving 
them  such  a  space  and  thereby  affording 
them  an  opportunity  to  pay  well  on  the 
capital  invested  in  them.  One  of  the  com- 
mon practices  is  to  keep  as  many  as  fifty  or 
a  hundred  hens  on  less  than  half  an  acre, 
but  with  more  room  the  hens  would  prov» 
more  profitable. 
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There  is  nothing  backward  about  the 
editor  (not  the  publisher)  of  the  Fanciers 
Review.  In  the  December  number  the 
name  of  "J.  H.  Davis"  is  mentioned  as 
editor,  and  on  tbe  first  pase  of  the  same 
paper  is  a  "photo"  labeled  "Mr.  J.  n. 
Davis."  It  was  a  relief  to  find  "Mr."  in- 
stead of  '-Judge.''  It  is  not  every  editor 
who  pictures  himself  in  his  own  columns, 
and  we  commend  his  enlerp  ise. 

Mr.  J.  L.  Randolph,  Bartlett,  Ohio,  sent 
thirty-three  eggs  to  Mr.  J.  P.  Harlowi 
Frankfort,  South  Dakota,  and  all  but  one 
hatched.  He  can  boast  of  his  success.  It 
is  bard  to  beat. 

The  American  Fancier,  In  mentioning 
the  Providence  Sbow,  made  this  statement: 

"Not  all  of  the  cards  were  up,  and,  what 
was  the  reason?  Was  it  due  to  the  Judges? 
By  no  means,  for  I.  K.  Felch,  H.  S.  Ball 
and  F.  B.  Zimmer  are  competent,  accurate 
and  rapid  judges," 

Competent,  accurate  and  rapid  are  ex- 
cellent terms.  Mr.  Felch  should  file  it 
away  for  future  reference.  It  is  the  balm 
of  Gilcad  on  a  wouuded  6ore. 

What  has  become  of  Judcre  Rountree  and 
John  Rundell?  Have  they  deserted  us? 
—Poultry  Topics. 

Perhaps  the  "Judge"  has  gone  up  higher, 
and  John  Rundell  is  becoming  a  "Mr." 
Strange  things  happen  in  this  world. 

Tbe  old  "chestnut"  of  the  Irishman  and 
the  Judge,  who  slept  together  at  a  hotel 
where  beds  were  scarce,  may  now  be  told 
again.  '  You  would  have  been  in  the  old 
country  a  long  time,  Pat,  before  you  slept 
with  a  Judge,''  says  the  Judge,  "Yes;  and 
you  would  have  been  in  the  old  country  a 
long  time  before  you  would  have  been  a 
Judge,"  said  Pat. 

Mr.  W.  II.  Rudd,  who  is  a  Commission 
Merchant  at  No.  10  Merchants'  Row,  Bos- 
ton, gives  a  few  points  on  bow  to  get  good 
prices  for  poultry,  in  that  city,  and  how 
the  hotels  are  worked.    Read  his  article. 


Corn  is  a  necessity  for  poultry,  no  differ- 
ence what  a  few  amateurs  say.  They  only 
echo  the  theory  of  some  fellow  who  is  only 
a  breeder  on  paper.  The  fellows  who  write 
•o  glibly  about  corn  b>ing  such  a  bad  thing 
for  fowls  never  made  an  actual  experiment 
in  their  lues  to  ascertain  whether  corn  was 
good  or  bad.  They  are  merely  "talking 
through  their  hats."  Let  these  theorist 
couduct  a  series  of  practical  experiments 
for  several  years  with  corn  and  other 
grains  and  then,  and  not  till  then,  will  they 
know  what  they  are  talking  about.  Intelli- 
gent breeders  are  tired  of  the  talk  on  corn 
By  mere  theorists  witb  no  practical  experi- 
ence on  the  subject.— Fanciers'  Review. 

Darrow  did  not  write  the  above  surely, 
nor  can  it  be  found  in  any  back  number  of 
the  Poultry  Keeper.  If  any  poor,  de- 
mented individual  ever  wrote  about  "corn 
being  such  a  bad  thing  for  fowls"  he  ought 
to  be  better  advised.  True,  exclusively 
corn  is  not  suitable  food,  but  corn  is  grand 
food  for  poultry  nevertheless. 


Poultrydom,a  twelve  page  poultry  paper, 
to  be  published  at  Cambridgeboro,  Pa.,  at 
twenty-five  cents  per  year,  will  make  its 
appearance  about  January  15th,  1895.  A 
neat  and  tasty  paper  is  promised.  Sample 
copies  will  be  sent  free. 

Brother  Felch  scored  a  Barred  Plymouth 
Rock  cockerel  at  ninety-five  points  at  the 
Dayton,  Ohio,  show  last  month.  That 
cockerel  is  a  picture.—  Ohio  Poultry  Jour- 
nal. 

We  do  not  doubt  the  honesty  of  the  score, 
but  all  the  same  there  is  not  a  bird  in  the 
universe,  of  the  domestic  breeds,  that  can 
•core  so  high  compared  with  tbe  ideal. 
There  never  was  a  bird  that  could  not  be 
cut  in  every  section,  as  every  section  must 
be  perfect. 

Mr.  Geo.  S.  Pratt,  who  has  Judged  at 
ihows  for  many  years,  has  tbis  to  say,  in 
the  Practical  Poultryman,  of  judging: 

The  first  thought  that  presents  itself  is 
this.  "Why  cannot  tbe  different  Specialty 
Clubs  adopt  not  oniy  the  typical  bird,  but 
some  practical  system  for  the  scoring  ol 
them:  the  difficulty  in  applying  the  stand- 
ard by  the  Score  Card  is,  that  while  it  de- 
scribes the  perfect  bird  accurately  perhaps 
as  language  will  admit,  it  furnishes  no 
tangible  guide  for  ascertaining  the  relative 
merit  of  the  bird,  Hence,  every  Judge,  if 


he  acts  intelligently,  is  compelled  to  adopt 
some  system  of  his  own,  based  upon  his 
ideal,  formed  either  from  the  Standard  or 
the  best  specimen  he  has  seen  of  the  varie- 
ty or  both.  It  cannot  well  be  otherwise, 
for  he  is  expected,  if  he  assumes  to  be  a 
competent  judge,  that  he  can  tell  at  a 
glance  what  the  proper  cut  for  a  defect  in 
any  of  tbe  sections  should  be.  This  diver- 
sity of  opinions  among  the  judges  certainly 
must  tend  to  variable  scores  and  these 
variable  scores  are  the  direct  cause  of  much 
of  the  present  animosity  toward  the  Store 
Card. 

So,  so.  The  "diversity  of  opinions"  are 
the  direct  causes  of  animosity.  It  is  then 
a  matter  of  chance,  of  individuality,  of 
preference.  Mr.  Pratt  is  correct,  and  he 
has  Judged  thousands  of  birds.  All  the 
wise  sayings  vanish  when  cold  facts  ap- 
pear. 

Yes,  let's  tret  down  to  the  ten  cent  Stand- 
ard for  each  variety.  Jacobs  is  right,  or 
rather  the  idea,  the  principle  is  right,  and 
Jacobs  deserves  the  credit  for  the  sugges- 
tion. But  no  matter  who  started  the  idea, 
let's  get  the  substance.  Let  every  member 
of  the  A.  P.  A.  just  turn  the  matter  over 
twice  in  his  mind,  and  he  will  see  in  a  min- 
ute the  advantageous  benefits  accruing  to 
the  entire  fraternity  and  to  everyone  inter- 
ested in  poultry. — "Si  Twist" in  American 
Fancier. 

Considering  that  the  A.  P.  A.  had  no 
business  of  importance  to  transact,  the 


"Incubation  and  its  Natural  Laws"  is  a 
new  book  by  Mr.  C.  A.  Cyphers,  at  fifty 
cents.  It  is  perhaps  the  most  thorough 
and  complete  book  we  have  seen,  as  he  goes 
into  natural  laws.  It  is  wort  h  many  times 
the  price.  We  send  it  and  the  Poultry 
Keeper  for  seventy-five  cents. 

Mr.  N.  E.  Woods,  Pecksburg,  Indiana,  is 
not  only  a  breeder  of  Shropshire  and  Cots- 
wold  sheep,  but  also  makes  a  specialty  of 
Light  Brah mas  and  Plymouth  Rocks.  He 
has  sent  them  as  far  East  as  Massachusetts, 
and  his  stock  has  a  high  reputation. 

That  burglar  alarm,  by  Mr.  F.  S.  Joseph 
Haddon  Heights,  N.  J.,  is  going  to  put  an' 
end  to  chicken  thieves.  He  is  getting  the 
plans  ready.  He  expects  to  supply  either 
plans  or  instruments. 

Mr.  C.  A.  Bartlett,  Worcester,  Mass., 
supplies,  ready  cut,  fresh  meat  and  bone 
for  dogs  or  fowls.    It  is  a  good  thing. 

Many  of  the  most  successful  poultrymen 
who  breed  and  feed  simply  for  eggs  say 
that  the  bet  results  are  obtained  from  sim- 
ply feeding  a  grain  diet  and  varying  it  as 
the  appetite  of  the  birds  vary.  Under  no 
consideration  give  a  warm   mash  in  the 
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matter  of  Ten-cent  Standards  should  have 
been  well  considered.  Personally  we  do 
not  care  a  fig  whether  they  are  adopted  or 
not,  but  in  the  future  they  will  educate  the 
buyers  and  do  more  than  anything  else  to 
create  greater  interest  in  poultry. 

The  White  Wonder  fowls  originated  with 
Mr.  W.  N.  French,  New  Haven,  Vt  ,  and 
they  are  getting  a  high  place  in  the  list  of 
breeds. 

The  editor  of  the  American  Fancier 
gives  a  whole  lot  of  fatherly  advice  to  a 
very  young  man  very  ambitious  to  besome 
a  great  and  learned  poultry  judge.  After 
thus  sitting  at  tbe  feet  of  the  Johnstown 
Gamaliel,  the  very  young  man  chanced  to 
read,  in  another  journal,  an  article  by  one 
of  the  great  judges  concerning  the  "rank" 
Judging  of  an  equally  celebrated  and  shin- 
ing light  judicial  and  he  has  not  yet  figured 
out  how  old  be  will  have  to  be  before  he 
can  hope  to  know  so  awfully  little  about 
poultry  judging  as  one  learned  veteran 
maintains  that  another  learned  one  does. — 
Fanciers'  Monthly,  Cal. 

Editor  Harker  was  too  cruel  to  "give  it 
all  away"  in  tbe  above  style.  What  is  the 
use  of  making  the  ridiculous  of  tbe  sub- 
lime. 

Mr.  M.  F.  Stellwagen,  St  Ignace,  Mich., 
has  been  fortunate  at  the  shows  this  sea- 
son. At  Ionia,  Mich  ,  with  Mr.  Felch  as 
Judge,  he  won  on  Light  Brahmas,  Black 
Mii.orcas,  White  Minorcas,  Indian  Games, 
and  won  every  prize  on  Plymouth  Rocks. 
He  exhibited  800  birds,  and  fifty  exhibitors 
competed.  Nearly  all  of  his  prize  birds 
scored  up  above  ninety,  one  Indian  Game 
hen  scoring  ninety-six. 


morning  during  the  winter  for  the  reason 
it  creates  an  artificial  heat  which  makes  the 
bird  feel  the  cold  more  than  though  they 
were  fed  whole  grain.  The  grain  gives  the 
gizzard  more  action  which  causes  the  ani- 
mal heat  to  rise.  If  the  mash  is  fed  at  all, 
feed  about  ten  o'clock  after  the  grain  is  fed 
and  the  gizzard  has  been  set  to  working. 
We  believe  there  is  more  truth  than  poetry 
in  the  above  ideas.— Practical  Poultrymen. 

Now,  Brother  Branday,  the  above  is  not 
yours.  It  must  have  come  from  some  un- 
sophisticated backwoodsman.  It  is  not  in 
any  of  our  old  numbers.  The  "grain  gives 
tbe  gizzard  more  action,  which  causes  the 
animal  heat  to  rise"  is  good.  And  that  a 
warm  mash  makes  the  bird  cold.  Ohl  the 
very  thought  makes  us  shiver. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  Madison  Square 
authorities  should  render  doubtful  the 
greatNew  York  show  this  year  by  asking 
such  enormous  rent.  The  New  York  shows 
cannot  be  spared  from  our  calendar.—  Colo- 
rado Poultry  Journal. 

Yes  ;  it  is  heavy  on  the  New  York  Fan- 
ciers, and  for  that  reason  they  should  all 
the  more  have  the  support  of  every  fancier 
in  the  East. 

The  Practical  Poultryman  is  now  a  semi- 
monthly, and  at  tbe  same  price — fifty  cents 
per  annum.  It  is  a  bright  and  lively  poul- 
try Journal,  and  we  will  send  it  and  the 
Poultry  Keeper  for  eighty  cents. 

Now  that  it  is  settled  that  eggs 
can  be  sent  by  mail  let  us  begin  to  discuss 
the  feasibility  of  transporting  poultry  by 
the  same  agency.  Lncle  Sam  would  make 
money  by  carryihg  choice  fowls  at  one  half 
the  rate  demanded  by  the  express  compa- 
nies. It  is  done  satisfactorily  in  other  coun- 
tries by  the  parcels  post  and  will  be  done 


Just  so  in  this  land  of  the  free  some  day 
when  the  Government  is  really  for  the  peo- 
ple.— Fanciers'  Monthly. 

The  above  was  another  very  important 
matter  that  might  have  been  discussed  at 
tbe  A.  P.  A.  meeting  in  place  of  tbe  love 
stories. 

Mr.  B.  Holmes,  of  the  Poultry  Monthly, 
has  been  elected  president  cf  the  Poultry 
Publishers'  Protective  Association.and  Mr. 
E.  E.  Richards,  of  the  Western  Poultry 
Journal,  Secretary.  We  are  pleased  to  see 
the  beginning  of  such  an  organization,  and 
while  the  choice  of  president  is  a  good  one, 
yet  it  is  a  mistake  to  elect  a  president  who 
is  absent  from  a  meeting.  Honoring  per- 
sons at  a  distance  is  not  business. 

Editor  Warner.of  the  Live  Stock  Monthly, 
New  York  City,  has  purchased  the  Pigeon 
World,  of  Baltimore,  and  will  have  a  lively 
pigeon  df  partment,  which  will  be  edited  by 
Mr.  John  Glasgow.  The  name  will  here- 
after be  "Poultry  ,  and  Pigeons  and  Live 
Stock  Monthly." 

Tbe  excellent  letter  of  Editor  Downs,  of 
the  Southern  Fancier,  Atlanta,  elsewhere, 
is  full  of  choice  bits  and  bright  sayings. 

Uncle  Mike  (Mr.)  Boyer  has  had  a  hard 
time  in  Boston.  He  says  they  call  a  pail  a 
bucket,  and  a  skillet  a  frying  pan.  Bhick- 
eye  peas  are  beans  up  there,  and  when  he  is 
talking  to  a  bean-cater  he  is  frequently  in- 
terrupted with  the  response— "I  want  to 
know.''  He  is  trying  to  learn  the  language. 
He  was  sent  to  the  Rhode  Island  Show  and 
got  lost  on  the  train.  He  never  reached 
Providence.  Snow  is  always  present,  and 
he  has  to  take  more  than  the  usual  coal  to 
keep  his  breath  from  freezing. 

Spongia  for  roup.  Mr.  W.  W.  Hogle, 
Evanston,  111.,  makes  the  compound 
spongia  tablets  which  have  become  so  pop- 
ular. They  are  now  considered  by  many 
as  tbe  standard  roup  cure.  The  price  is 
thirty-five  cents  for  a  box  of  200  tablets. 


WARMING  AND  VENTILATING. 

To  warm  a  poullry-bouse  does  not  re- 
quire a  stove  The  house  need  only  be 
kept  at  a  temperature  of  forty  degrees,  so 
as  to  avoid  freezing.  The  illustration 
shows  a  lamp  inclosed  in  a  box,  or  placed 
on  a  swinging  shelf.  Above  the  lamp  is  a 
piece  of  pipe,  not  over  four  inches  in  diam- 
eter, rather  flat,  which  may  be  made  for  the 
purpose.  Tbe  lamp  heat's  tbe  under  side 
of  the  pipe,  thus  creating  a  current  of  air, 
the  warm  air  rising  ami  the  cold  air  coming 
in  from  the  outside,  thus  giving  ventilation 
as  well  as  warming  the  air.  The  object 
should  be  not  to  have  the  air  come  in  too 
rapidly,  hence  a  damper  should  be  arranged 
It  is  better  to  have  a  pipe  three  inches  wide 
and  one  inch  deep,  making  it  flat,  so  as  to 
heat  the  air  more  easily.  Our  object  is  not 
so  much  to  show  the  arrangement  of  pipe 
and  lamp  (a  small  oil-stove  is  better)  as  to 
give  tbe  suggestion.  By  this  plan  you 
make  the  house  dry,  ventilate  at  the  same 
time,  and  keep  tbe  temperature  above  the 
freezing  point.  One  end  of  the  pipe  ex- 
tends through  the  wall  to  the  outside  and 
the  other  is  inside.  You  thus  get  heat  and 
fresh  air  at  the  same  time. 


SITTING  HENS. 


The  practice  of  breaking  up  the  hen  as 
soon  as  she  becomes  broody,  to  induce  her 
to  begin  laying  again,  is  unwise.  Wrhen  a 
hen  desires  to  sit  it  is  an  indication  that  she 
is  in  a  fat  condition,  and  it  will  be  to  the 
advantage  of  the  farmer  to  permit  her  to  go 
on  the  nest  and  get  rid  of  some  of  the  super- 
fluous fat,  as  she  will  seldom  come  off  to 
feed,  and  thus  utilizes  the  stored-up  fat  of 
her  body.  To  break  her  up  let  her  remain 
on  the  r.est  for  about  ten  days,  or  two 
weeks,  allowing  plenty  of  water,  but  giv- 
ing no  food  except  a  half  ounce  of  lean 
meat,  or  bone  and  meat,  once  in  two  days, 
and  leaving  one  egg  in  tbe  nest,  as  an  in- 
ducement for  preventing  her  from  ex- 
changing her  location.  At  the  end  of  that 
time  break  her  up  by  placing  her  in  a  coop 
with  a  lath  bottom  and  open  all  around, 
raised  from  the  floor  of  the  house.  In  two 
or  three  days  she  will  abandon  her  inten- 
tion to  sit.  as  the  coop  will  be  too  open 
and  cool  under  tbe  bottom.  She  will  then 
begin  to  lay,  and  will  lay  regularly,  but  if 
broken  up  in  the  usual  manner  she  will  lay 
but  a  few  eggs  and  then  begin  to  sit  again, 
which  entails  a  loss  of  time. 

A  HOME  MARKET. 

There  would  be  no  surplus  of  poultry  in 
market  if  farmers  would  take  advantage  of 
low  prices  themselves  and  substitute 
chicken  for  fat  pork.  There  is  no  reason 
why  a  farmer  should  raise  a  prime  fowl 
and  sell  it  for  a  small  sum  when  his  own 
table  mav  demand  it.  The  home  market  is 
Just  as  important  as  any  other,  and  it  wiU 
pay  the  farmer  to  sell  to  himself,  as  he  can 
thus  reduce  his  purchases  in  some  other  di- 
rection. 
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HE  SAYS  THE  COTTON  STATES  EXPOSITION 
WILL  BE  A  ROUSER-HIS  PIOUS  INJUNC- 
TIONS-JAPAN FOWLS  ARE  LIKE  THEIR 
PEOPLE. 


(is  Afflictions  in  Losing  His  Pets. 

SUNDRY  REMARKS  WITH  WINKS  AND  BLINKS 
OVER  THE  FIELD. 

BY  GEORGE  M.  DOWNS,  EDITOR  "SOUTHERN 
FANCIER,"  ATLANTA,  GA. 

Yes,.  Sir;  it  is  bound  to  be!  What  is 
bound  to  be  ?  The  poultry  show  at  the 
Cotton  States  and  International  Exposition 
at  Atlanta,  next  December.  Bound  to  be 
the  biggest  poultry  show  that  will  beheld 
in  1895.  Well,  what  about  the  Madison 
Square  show?  Oh,  that  will  be  so  near 
1894  that  I  do  not  count  it.  But,on  second 
thought,  I  think  that  I  might  even  count 
that.and  not  be  far  astray.  Rackham,Ewald 
and  the  local  contingent,  have  worked  tbe 
management  of  the  Cotton  States  and  In- 
ternational up  to  a  point  of  enthusiasm 
that  insures  a  success.  The  Exposition  it- 
self is  going  to  be  second  only  to  the 
World's  Fair,  anil  the  poultry  adjunct  will 
overtop  Mr.  Seeger's  late  attempt  a  long 
way.  Atlanta,Sherman's  old  battle  ground, 
offers  more  attractive  features  for  visitors, 
who  have  never  seen  this  young  Phcenix, 
than  any  other  city  in  the  United  States. 
Here  is  a  metropolitan  oasis  in  the  midst 
of  a  Sahara  of  Southern  seclusiveness. 
»        •        •        *  * 

The  fat  and  facetious  Braden  says  that 
Miller  Purvis  has  been  sick  with  botts  and 
blue  mass,  but  that  he  should  be  willing 
to  be  sick  that  perfection  may  attack  him. 
Now,  that  leads  me  unavoidably  and  intui- 
tively to  think  that  if  it  is  necessary  for 
Purvis  to  suffer  sickness  to  attain  per- 
fection, would  it  not  be  necessary  for 
the  only  Braden  to  suffer  death  in  order  to 
get  half  way  to  that  desired  state?  But 
Robert  would  make  a  first-class  corpse; 
yes,  a  jolly  "stiff,"  and  if  the  undertaker 
"kicked,"  he  would  break  up  the  whole 
shooting  match.  That's  the  kind  of  an 
"only"  crank  Robert  is. 

•  «        *        *  • 

I  do  hope  that  President  Cleveland's  wise 
suggestion  in  bis  message  to  Congress,  as 
to  the  rectification  of  abuses  in  the  Post 
Office  Department  will  be  heeded  and 
acted  upon  by  Congress.  As  he  says,  if 
those  scheming  and  tiicky  abuses  of  the 
mails  were  stopped  the  expenses  of  the  De- 
partment would  be  so  reduced  that  in  a 
few  years  the  Government  could  afford  to 
transmit  legitimate  publications  free. 
That  would  be  a  great  time  for  tbe  poul- 
try press,  and  it  is  to  be  devoutly  wished 
for. 

•  *        *        »  » 

Poor  George  Knight  used  to  say,  in  his 
Dutch  dialect,  "Dot  it  vas  a  weis  bier  dot 
knows  its  own  schooner."  But  Mr.  Weiss, 
in  the  Colorado  Poultry  Journal,  does  not 
seem  to  know  a  schooner  from  a  canoe  or  a 
three  masted  brig.  But  all  the  same  he  is 
not  slow  in  coming  forward  to  enlighten 
the  world  that  the  Phoenix  fowl  is  the 
greatest  breed  extant.  He  says  this  new 
fowl  is  found  in  Japan,  and  that  suggests 
the  idea  that  possibly  that  is  why  the 
Japanese  in  their  present  war  will  not 
down.  From  that  point  of  view  I  will  ad- 
mit to  Mr.  Weiss  that  they  are  a  most  won- 
derful bird,  for,  Phoenix-like,  they  make 
the  Japanese  soldiers  rise  again  from  their 
ashes.  I  just  make  this  remark  in  passing, 
for  on  every  side  you  turn  there  is  some 
gentleman  ready  with  some  unheard  of 
breed,  which  he  avers  is  the  greatest  on 
earth.  I  dou't  think  Mr.  Weiss  is  as  wise 
as  he  thinks,  but  rather  otherwise. 

•  *         •         *  » 

The  veteran  Rackham,  if  you  will  wind 
him  up  and  get  him  started,  is  just  as 
much  of  a  poultry  enthusiast  as  any 
neophyte.  He  never  Dires  talking  chicken, 
and  you  never  tire  listening  to  him. 

•  •        •        •  * 

We  sincerely  regret  to  see  the  hand  of 
affliction  laid  so  heavily  on  Mr.  Joseph 
W  allaee,  in  the  death  of  his  eldest  daugh- 
ter. Mr.  Wallace  is  an  honor  to  the  fra- 
ternity, and  his  really  able  writings  do  no 
li  ttle  good  in  helping  the  uninitiated,  and 
in  encouraging  the  veterans.  May  the  new 
year,  in  some  sense,  be  a  bairn  for  his  sore 
affliction. 

•  •        *        *  *  * 

Mr.  Dorsey,  in  the  Colorado  Poultry 
Journal,  has  a  very  helpful  article  on 
"Hope."  It  is  redolent  with  optimism — 
and  horse  sense.  It  runs  on  the  line  that 
if  there  were  no  "blasted  hopes"  there 
would  be  no  new  and  eager  fanciers  and 
aggressive  and  energetic  poutrymen.  For 
if  everybody's  hopes  were  realized  there 
would  be  a  congested  state  in  poultrydom 
that  would  make  it  as  hard  to  breathe  as 
Geo.  Ewald  finds  it  after  ascending  five 
flights  of  stairs.  So  it  is  wise  that  the 
Lord  of  the  uuiverse  sees  fit  to  blast  the 
hopes  of  many  poultrj  men.  Just  think 
what  Dr.  Boyer  will  be  if  tbe  sharp  air  of 
altruistic  philosoj>by  don't  enervate  and 
emasculate  him.  Why  thiuk  of  the  big  ton 
of  Hope  that  he  carries  under  that  red  flan- 


nel shirt,  that  ere  the  Ides  of  March  his 
talent  will  be  recognized,  even  in  that  city 
of  grey  matter,  and  that  he  will  be  called 
upon  to  assume  the  editorial  leadership  of 
the  Boston  Herald,  Why  there  is  nothing 
like  hope,  Mr.  Dorsey  !  Mr.  Boyer  would 
be  but  a  piece  of  flotsam  or  jetsam  without 
it.  Either  "not"  or  "jet"  we  don't  say 
which. 

••.«._♦.* 

I  am  sorry  to  learn  tbat  the  Charleston 
show  has  been  postponed  indefinitely. 
Secretary  Bissell  writes  me  that  on  account 
of  the  "Gala  Week,"  and  other  festival  hol- 
idays, the  poultry  boys  thought  they  had 
better  postpone,  as  it  would  be  unreason- 
able to  expect  the  merchants  to  make  do- 
nations. 

*  •        •        •  • 
Would  that  we  had  more  breeders  in  the 

South  like  Orme  Campbell.  He  is  a  royal 
poultryman,  spends  money  for  birds  like  a 
prince,  goes  to  all  the  shows,  wins  at  every 
one  of  them,  and  shows  that  bis  heart,  as 
well  as  his  purse,  is  in  the  cause.  Mr. 
Campbell  is  an  ace  high  trump. 

*  •        »        *  * 

Now  what  about  this  Publishers'  Pro- 
tective Association  ?  Or  rather,  aintitan 
association  of  publishers  for  tbe  protection 
of  their  patrons?  Why  don't  somebody 
act  ?  If  I  go  to  Kansas  City,  I  shall  cer- 
tainly endeavor  to  crystallize  the  thing.  I 
approve  heartily  of  the  plan,  and  I  don't 
Bee  how  anybody  can  disapprove,  except 
the  trickster,  and  of  course  he  opposes  all 
wholesome  and  honest  legislation. 

*  •        •        •  • 

There  is  a  deep  gloom  hovering  over  my 
premises  at  the  present  writing.  Several 
days  since  I  loaned  my  dog  to  a  party  of 
hunters.  Before  they  had  gotten  a  great 
distance  from  the  house  he  jumped  a  rabbit 
and  was  soon  in  close  quarters.  One  of 
the  party,  noted  for  his  great  marksman- 
ship, fired  away  at  the  rabbit  and  shot  the 
dog.  Upon  their  return  trip  another  of 
the  party  killed  my  Maltese  cat,  mistaking 
it  for  a  coon.  I  have  nothing  left  now  to 
comfort  me,  except  a  one  eyed  parrot,  and 
— but  excuse  me,  "this  is  a  poultry  paper." 
***** 

The  broiler  raising  fever  is  rampant  in 
this  section.  During  the  past  week  no  less 
than  half  of  a  dozen  "parties  have  expressed 
to  me  their  determination  to  engage  in  the 
pursuit.  In  the  suburbs  of  this  city  sev- 
eral plants  of  more  or  less  pretensions  are 
being  erected.  When  these  plants  begin 
operations  we  anticipate  a  boom  in  this 
line  that  will  soon  make  Atlanta  the  Hain- 
monton  of  the  South. 

***** 

I  do  hope  something  will  be  done  by  the 
A.  P.  A.,  at  Kansas  City,  on  the  line  of  a 
ten  cent  Standard  for  the  various  breeds, 
as  suggested  by  yourself  some  time  ago. 
That  it  would  be  a  great  auxiliary  to  the 
fraternity  is  too  patent  to  need  argument. 
It  would  be  so  helpful  to  the  amateur,  and 
so  facilitate  his  entering  the  field  of  poul- 
try raising,  that  the  fever  would  spread 
like  wild -fire  all  over  the  land. 

*  *        *        *  * 

I  see  Bro.  Pierce  has  reduced  the  price  of 
his  paper  to  fifty  cents.  Still  the  course  of 
the  Fancier's  Gazette  is  so  erratic,  it 
comes  when  you  least  expect  it,  and  when 
you  are  waiting  for  it,  it  is  non  est,  that  we 
would  suggest  to  Bro.  Pierce  that  the  reg- 
ularity of  the  planets  would  help  his  paper 
more  than  a  reduction  in  price.  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  that  Bro.  Pierce  has  too 
many  irons  in  the  fire.  But,  like  Dreven- 
stedt,  he  is  a  ubiquitous  personality,  and 
can  be  found  at  nearly  all  the  shows  all 
over  the  country. 

*  *         *        *  .  • 

Did  you-ever  see  anything  in  the  range  of 
your  experience  get  to  be  such  a  raging 
epidemic  as  the  poultry  show  has  in  the 
past  two  years.  Why,  there  is  a  poultry 
show  somewhere  in  the  country  for  nearly 
every  day  during  the  season.  That  indi- 
cates how  the  interest  in  poultry  is  increas- 
ing. In  two  years  more  I  expect  to  see  the 
practical  interest  in  poultry  so  increase 
that  the  Government  will  give  it  special  at- 
tention, and  it  will  be  recognized  as  one  of 
the  chief  industries  of  the  land. 


LABOR    SAVING    AND    LICE  PROOF 

ROOSTS. 

M.  R.  W. 

I  use  a  very  simple  as  well  as  labor- 
saving  method  of  roosting  my  chickens.  I 
put  one-inch  boards,  about  three  or  four 
inches  wide,  as  far  apart  as  they  are  wide, 
and  over  this  I  put  cheap  canvas  large 
enough  to  cover,  and  let  the  hens  roost  on 
it.  In  the  morning  I  take  the  canvas  off, 
and  carry  on  it  to  the  manure  pile  all  the 
droppings  they  have  made  during  the 
night,  where  I  empty  it  and  bang  it  out  to 
air  if  the  weather  is  fair.  About  three 
times  a  week  the  dropping  sheet  is  washed 
out  by  being  scalded  and  rinsed  in  water 
with  a  little  coal  oil  or  carbolic  acid  in  it. 
To  the  roosting  rack  you  can  attach  hooks 
and  eyes  to  hold  it  in  place,  as  well  as  the 
roosting  sheet.  This  is  to  me  the  quickest, 
easiest,  cheapest  and  most  desirable 
method  of  roosting  my  poultry,  ridding  the 
house  of  their  droppings,  keeping  out  lice 
and  also  keeping  the  house  clean.  You  can 
hang  the  rank  any  height  you  please  from 
tbe  floor  and  arrange  it  so  you  can  turn  it 
up  against  the  wall  of  the  house,  out  of  the 
way,  or  take  it  outside,  to  suit  your  con- 
venience. It  need  not  take  more  than  ten 
minutes  to  do  it  each  day,  which  will  do 
away  with  the  necessity  of  poultry  house 
cleaning  considerably. 


FROM  CANADA. 

J.  J.   SYLK,   QUEBEC,  CANADA. 

I  want  to  tell  you  how  I  manage  my 
chicks  and  get  eggs,  too,  and  if,  by  so  doing, 
I  can  help  some,  who  are  interested  in 
poultry  keeping,  but  like  myself  not  yet 
able  to  add  to  our  stock  such  modern  ma- 
chines which  have  come  on  the  market, 
and  which  must  make  poultry  keeping 
easier,  and  much  more  profitable,  I  will  be 
pleased.  There  are  many  ways  of  doing  the 
little  necessaries  attached  to  successful 
poultry  keeping,  but  which  of  course  en- 
tail more  labor. 

I  find  thai,  the  first  thing  necessary  to  help 
one  is  to  take  a  good  poultry  paper,  and 
any  one  who  is  fortunate  enough  to  have 
the  Poultry  Keeper  to  refer  to  will  find 
it  pretty  safe  to  go  by  ;  besides  we  get  the 
experience  of  many  good  poultry  critics,  as 
well  as  information  from  practical  incuba- 
tor men.  who  know  what  they  are  writing 
about,  that  one  must  get  some  knowledge 
about  keeping  fowls.  Of  course  I  refer  to 
those  who  read  their  paper,  and  study  the 
information  given,  and  compare  their  own 
experience.  Then  we  have  (without  any 
flattering)  a  very  wide  awake  editor,  who 
seldom  gets  left  on  poultry  matters, or  any- 
thing else,  if  we  only  knew  it. 

I  have  about  sixty  fowls,  and  keep  in  my 
poultry  house,  which  is  12x18  feet,  two 
pens.  One  has  fourteen  Plymouth  Rock 
pullets,  and  one  twenty  pullets,  six  pure 
Leghorns,  the  balance  bred  from  a  pure 
white  Leghorn  cock,  all  white  fowls,  and 
very  pretty,  and  all  were  hatched  between 
the  21st  of  April  and  the  15th  of  May,  1894. 
Some  of  the  white  ones  began  laying  Nov. 
13th,  and  to  date,  Dec.  13th,  ten  are  laying 
and  others  coming  on.  The  first  Plymouth 
Rock  pullet  laid  to-day  (Dec.  13th),  just 
thirty  days  after  the  others.  I  feed  both 
pens  alike.  In  the  moruing,early,  they  get 
a  mixture  composed  of  potatoes,  scraps 
from  the  table,  &c,  boiled  and  mixed  with 
ground  oats  and  bran,  seasoned  with  salt 
and  pepper,  to  make  it  tasty.  About  noon 
I  give  a  mixture  of  fine  cut  hay,  scalded, 
and  mixed  with  bran,  also  some  finely 
chopped  meat,  and  feed  warm.  I  also  give 
a  little  wheat  to  keep  them  busy.  All  grain 
I  throw  into  litter  of  old  leaves  or  straw, 
and  they  work  for  what  they  get.  I  feed 
corn,  wheat  and  oats,  alternately,  and  keep 
fresh  water  for  them  all  the  time. 

My  pens  are  whitewashed  and  clean,  no 
vermin  there,  nor  on  the  fowls.  Each  pen 
is  9x12  feet,  one  light  in  each  pen,  double 
glass,  as  it  goes  below  zero  here.  The  roost 
ing  board  is  at  the  back,three  feet  six  inches 
from  the  ground,  with  a  step  half  way 
from  the  floor,  to  get  to  the  roost  easier. 
The  roosts  are  about  seven  inches  from  the 
droppiug  board,  and  are  oxl^f.  Under  the 
roosting  board  are  the  nests,  two  feet  from 
the  floor.  The  front  of  the  nest  boxes  is  a 
hinged  door,  so  I  can  open  and  clean  out 
tbe  nests,  &c.  The  dust  bath  is  in  one  cor- 
ner of  the  room,  and  is  three  feet  by  three 
feet,  and  one  foot  deep.  I  keep  about  four 
or  five  inches  of  dry  dirt  in  it.  This  plan 
allows  me  all  the  floor  for  a  scratching 
place,  excepting  the  dust  bath.  The  water 
pot  is  raised  about  fourteen  inches  from 
the  floor,  on  a  small  shelf,  with  a  small  bar 
for  the  hens  to  stand  on  to  drink.  This 
plan  keeps  the  fowls  from  scratching  the 
dirt  into  it. 

I  keep  broken  delph,  shells  and  bone  be- 
fore them  most  all  the  time,  and  an  occa- 
sional cabbage  fills  the  bill.  A  happier  lot 
of  cacklers  would  be  hard  to  find.  My 
stock  is  not  pure  bred  all  through,  but  I 
picked  out  a  nice  lot,  all  of  one  color,  and 
uniform  in  size,  and  of  one  breed,  or  cross- 
ing, as  I  find  from  experience  that  it  is  a 
mistake  to  keep  a  lot  of  different  breeds 
running  together,  as  they  don't  thrive  all 
alike. 

We  sometimes  find  sufficient  difference 
in  a  flock  of  one  breed  to  make  one  very 
careful  in  feeding,  &c.  A  very  good  plan 
is  to  examiue  your  fowls  often,  by  hand- 
ling the  birds  quietly  when  roosting  at 
night.  One  gets  to  know  when  a  fowl  is 
in  good  condition  or  not.  A  fowl,  I  think, 
to  be  in  good  laying  condition,  must  be 
plump,  but  when  an  accumulation  of  fat 
shows  itself  behind  then  there  is  danger 
ahead  and  that  condition  must  be  reduced 
before  the  hen  will  be  fit  tolay,which  means 
to  separate  the  bird  and  make  her  work  for 
what  little  she  gets,  until  she  comes  to 
proper  shape. 

Again,  the  secret  of  getting  eggs  is  to 
keep  the  hens  busy.  Also,  a  very  impor- 
tant thing  is  to  make  the  house  as  air  tight 
as  possible,  as  draughts  are  deadly.  With 
plentv  of  good  false  teeth  in  the  shape  of 
grit,  broken  shell,  delph  and  bone,  I  made 
what  I  call  an  oblong  mortar,  with  a 
pounder  for  breaking  bone,  &c.  and  it 
works  very  well.  I  c;.n  break  enough  in  an 
hour  to  last  sixty  fowls  a  week  or  more.  I 
got  a  plate  of  iron, one-half  inch  thick,eight 
inches  wide,  and  sixteen  inches  long,  then 
got  a  block  8x8x16  inches,  laid  the  iron  flat 
on  one  side  of  the  block,  and  raade  a  box 
around  the  iron,  about  five  inches  deep, 
nailing  the  boards  to  the  block,  then  nail- 
ing slips  of  lath  on  the  inside  of  the  box, 
tight  against  the  iron,  to  keep  it  in  place. 
The  pounder  is  made  of  a  piece  of  iron, 
broad  and  heavy  at  the  bottom,  and  small 
enough  at  the  top  to  handle.  By  making 
the  box  oblong  you  can  pound  in  the 
centre  and  pusli  the  broken  material  to 
each  end  of  the  box.  I  bake  the  bone  and 
shell,  and  have  no  trouble  in  breaking  the 
hardest  bone  to  the  size  of  peas.  I  then 
sift  all  the  broken  stuff  and  keep  the  tine 
stuff  for  fowls.   The  fowls  eat  the  broken 


bone  greedily.  I  find  it  worth  while  to  at- 
tend to  my  fowls,  especially  when  eggs  are 
selling  at  thirty-five  and  forty  cents  per 
dozen.  I  have  twenty  yearling  hens,  which 
are  only  about  finished"  moulting,  which  I 
keep  in  a  pen  9x17  feet,  also  three  cocks, 
which  are  confined  at  present,  and  four 
ducks, which  brings  to  mv  mind  your  state- 
ment in  last  issue,  that  if  a  duck  can't 
scratch  it  can  work  up  more  mud  with  its 
bill  than  a  hog  can  in  an  hour.  I  say  amen 
to  that,  and  th'ise  I  have  are  my  wife's,  and 
I  darn't  touch  'em,  as  I  am  a  man  of  peace. 
Would  you  be  kind  enough  to  tell  me  if 
White  Minorcas  excel  the  Leghorn  in  lay- 
ing, as  I  was  thinking  of  trying  them  for 
egss  next  season  if  spared. 

Well,  dear  editor,  I  suppose  you  will 
think  me  a  bore  to  write  such  a  lot,  but 
poultry  men  can  talk  when  started  you 
know,  and  you  can  do  what  you  like  with 
this. 

[An  excellent  letter,  full  of  good  hints. 
We  cannot  safely  say  that  the  Minorcas 
excel  the  Leghorns,  but  they  equal  them  as 
layers.— Ed.] 

HOW  TO  RAISE  TURKEYS. 

MISS  E.  SMITH,  JEFFERSON,  GA. 

If  turkeys  are  properly  fed  and  managed 
the  mortality  among  them  will  be  less  than 
that,  of  chickens.  Baby  turkeys  do  not  re- 
quire more  care  and  attention  than  young 
chickens,  but  they  do  need  different  man- 
agement and  food. 

I  keep  the  new,  pure  white  breed  of  tur- 
keys, and  I  have  not  lost  a  single  bird  from 
disease.  They  are  not  bred  from  the  White 
Hollands,  but  are  an  entirely  new  and  verv 
superior  breed.  I  consider  them  the  most 
beautiful  and  hardy  of  all  domestic  fowls. 

The  best  way  to  secure  good  stock  is  to 
purchase  two  sittings  of  eggs  from  a  relia- 
ble dealer.  These  should  be  placed  prop- 
erly under  common  chicken  hens  which  are 
known  to  be  good  sitters.  As  soon  as 
hatched  the  mother  hen  should  be  confined 
in  a  rather  close  and  well  sheltered  pen, 
which  will  allow  free  egress  and  ingress  to 
the  baby  turkeys.  They  should  be  fed  fre- 
quently and  bountifully,  upon  scraps  from 
the  table,  moistened  in  skimmed  or  fresh 
milk,  and  mixed  with  finely  chopped 
onions.  To  keep  off  lice,  which  are  always 
fatal  to  young  turkeys,  the  wing  and 
covert  feathers  of  the  hen  should  be  well 
oiled  once  a  week  in  pure  melted  leaf  lard. 
To  prevent  bowel  disease  they  should  be 
given,  twice  a  week,  a  heaping  teaspoonful 
of  epsom  salts  (to  each  dozen  turkeys), 
mixed  with  the  food  and  followed  by  a 
heaping  tablespoonful  of  pounded  brick, 
given  in  the  next  meal.  After  they  are  two 
weeks  old  the  hen  may  be  allowed  to  take 
her  brood  on  the  run,  on  bright,  warm 
days,  and  when  they  are  a  month  old  they 
can  be  given  perfect  freedom  if  the  weather 
is  not  too  inclement.  They  may  then  be 
given,  in  addition  to  their  other  food, 
plenty  of  cracked  wheat,  and  will  need  but 
little  further  attention.  Expensive  poultry 
houses  are  not  desirable  for  turkeys,  as 
they  thrive  much  better  if  allowed  to  roost 
in  the  open  air  as  soon  as  they  are  weaned. 
The  white  turkey  hen  will  lay  from  five  to 
seven  sittings  of  eggs, and  these  will  readily 
bring  five  dollars  per  sitting.  They  are 
excellent  foragers  and  the  cost  of  feed  need 
not  exceed  one  dollar  per  annum. 


LAMPS  AND  BROODERS.  \ 

B.  D.  SHAW,  WATERFORD,  O. 

About  a  year  ago  I  made  a  brooder  ac- 
cording to  the  instructions  given  in  the 
August,  1891,  Poultry  Keeper,  from  the 
Harper  Brooder,  thinking  surely,  from  the 
high  recommendation  therein  given,I  could 
make  no  mistake  in  making  and  using  this 
brooder,  but  after  trying  it  I  feel  satisfied 
there  is  too  much  bottom  heat,  as  the  chicks, 
although  they  seem  to  be  perfectly  happy, 
and  lay  around  the  floor  as  though  they  did 
not  care  how  hard  it  snowed,  yet  I  had  to 
take  them  out,  or  I  guess  they  would  have 
all  died  with  leg  weakness.  The  floor  was 
covered  about  three-quarter  to  one  inch 
deep  with  sharp  sand.  I  have  since  put  in 
a  zinc  floor,  raising  it  five-eighth  of  an  inch 
above  the  other  floor  and  arranged  for  giv- 
ing ventilation  between  the  two  floors  and 
hope  for  better  results,  yet  on  trial  the 
zinc  floor  feels  much  warmer  than  the 
wooden  ceiling  or  floor  above  the  chicks. 

Another  trouble,  worse  than  anything 
else,  because  there  is  danger,  is  from  tbe 
lamp  setting  fire  to  the  brooder.  One  night 
(the  brooder  in  the  cellar  and  I  sleeping  in 
second  storv)  I  kept  half  dreaming  that  I 
smelled  oil  burning.  It  finally  aroused  me 
so  that  I  hurried  to  the  cellar,  and  sure 
enough  the  oil  in  the  lamp  was  nearly  boil- 
ing, the  cellar  full  of  smoke,  and  the  chim- 
ney all  black  with  soot.  I  got  it  out,  how- 
ever, without  further  damage,  but  upon  ex- 
amining around  the  hole  in  the  brooder, 
where  the  lamp  chimney  enters,  I 
found  it  all  charred  for  an  iuch  or 
two  all  around.  I  cut  the  hole 
larger,  say  about  twice  as  large  as  the  di- 
rections given,  and  tacked  tin  over  it,  with 
the  hole  in  the  tin  to  tit  the  lamp  chimney. 
But  I  dou't  blame  the  oil  getting  too  hot 
and  smoking  wholly  to  the  brooder,  yet  I 
fear  it  has  something  to  do  with  it.  1  have 
had  the  same  trouble  in  two  or  three  other 
places,  so  that  I  almost  fear  to  use  lamps. 
I  used  the  same  oil  at  the  same  time  for  the 
Invincible  hatcher,  and  hud  no  trouble,  but 
had  with  another  incubator,  the  lamps  in 
these  three  places  being  all  different.  Was 
it  the  oil  or  the  lamps,  or  the  position  of 
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the  lamps,  think  you?  It  seems  to  me  all 
have  something  to  do  with  it.  I  am  so 
fearful  of  fire  from  lamps  acting  thus  that  I 
have  a  good  notion  to  use  large  hot  water 
tanks;  say  one  tank  In  another,  the  one  in- 
side to  hold  about  three  to  live  gallons  and 
the  larger  one  a  good  deal  more,  the  small 
one  arranged  so  the  water  of  the  large  one 
will  be  all  around  it.  We  would  then  heat 
water  to  boiling,  morning  and  evening,  and 
fill,  or  partly  nil,  the  small  tank,  so  as  to 
keep  the  proper  temperature,  experience 
which,  I  would  think, would  soon  teach  one 
Just  how  much  would  have  to  be  drawn 
out  of  this  small  tank,  and  boiling  water 
poured  in  to  keep  the  proper  heat  as  nearly 
as  can  be  done  with  lamps.  Do  you  know 
if  such  a  thing  has  been  tried  for  hatching, 
also  brooding? 

Not  having  heard  any  complaint  from 
Poultry  Keeper  readers  I  am  wondering 
if  I  alone  am  the  unfortunate  one,  yet  I 
have  heard  from  two  neighbors  at  least 
having  the  same  trouble,  one  laying  it  to 
the  oil,  the  other  to  the  lamp. 

If  these  questions  are  worthy  an  answer 
through  the  Poultry  Keeper  we  would 
be  glad,  if  possible,  to  have  it  so  we  can 
know  what  best  to  do. 

[It  [is  usually  lack  of  perfect  draught  of 
air  in  the  lamp,  and  turning  the  flame  too 
high  at  first.  The  lamp  should  never  be  en- 
closed. The  air  should  surround  it  to  keep 
the  oil  cool,  and  carry  off  the  heat.  Hot 
water  brooders  have  been  used  but  are 
more  troublesome.— Ed.] 

WHY  CHICKS  DO  NOT  HATCH. 

G.  POMEROY,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

I  will  give  you  a  description  of  my  place. 
I  have  one  hundred  feet  of  ground  not  in 
use,  but  if  wanted  it  can  be  utilized  very 
nicely .  That  used  now  for  incubatien  and 
hatching  is  seven  feet  square  and  seven  feet 
high ;  three  brooders  four  feet  square  and 
one  foot  high,  each  with  a  yard  four  by  ten 
feet;  ten  pens  with  hot  air  through  them, 
the  incubators,  brooders  and  pens  being  in 
one  bouse.  I  have  a  chicken  house  also. 
From  the  third  brooder  they  go  into  the 
pens  until  they  arrive  at  the  chicken  house, 
and  are  ready  for  market,  at  from  ten  to 
twelve  weeks  old.  I  hatch  out  about  fif- 
teen dozen  every  ten  days ;  my  place  is  only 
for  broilers.  I  buy  my  eggs  in  the  market 
and  of  course  lose  a  great  many. 

Now,  I  will  ask  for  a  little  advice,  which 
I  hope  you  will  give  me.  I  have  read  your 
books  and  papers  on  moisture  and  draughts, 
and  have  tried  moisture  and  no  moisture, 
draughts  and  no  draughts,  but  cannot  find 
whore  the  trouble  is  with  me.  Sometimes 
I  think  the  eggs  are  too  old  when  I  get 
them,  but  they  are  all  right  when  tested, 
and  the  chicks  that  come  out  are  strong 
and  live,  but  the  others  die  in  the  shells 
about  the  15th  to  the  18th  day.  Some  of 
the  eggs  are  pipped  but  the  chicks  die.while 
others  stick  to  the  shells  and  die.  Can  you 
tell  me  the  cause  ?  They  are  turned  every 
day;  the  heat  is  always  about  103  degrees, 
and  those  that  are  hatched  come  out  of  the 
shells  on  the  twenty-tirst  day.  In  some  of 
the  eggs  the  air  space  is  too  large.  When  I 
break  them  some  are  quite  dry  and  some 
wet.  Now,  how  can  I  tell  if  there  is  enough 
moisture  in  the  incubator? 

This  is  not  my  first  incubator.  My  first 
one  was  ten  by  ten  feet,  and  that  year  we 
turned  out  4,000  chicks,  and  the  second  year 
7,000  chirks.  Sometimes  I  think  the  fault 
is  in  the  pans.  I  now  use  wire  bottom 
pans,  but  before  that  I  used  iron.  I  put 
sand  in  and  dampened  it,  and  put  a  cloth 
on  the  sand,  and  then  the  eggs,  and  we  got 
a  good  75  per  cent,  hatch.  If  my  next 
hatch  is  not  good  I  will  use  the  iron  pans 
again,  but  I  hardly  think  the  fault  is  caused 
by  the  pans  ;  it  may  be  in  the  eggs,  and  I 
will  try  to  buy  better  ones.  Isow  about 
turning  eggs  once  and  twice  a  day.  I  have 
put  eggs  in  and  never  touched  them  only 
when  tested.  I  hatched  82  chicks  out  of 
160  eggs,  and  out  of  another  lot  of  145  eggs 
I  received  73  chicks,  and  they  are  stronger 
and  better  than  those  hatched  from  eggs 
which  were  turned  every  day. 

Will  you  tell  me  why  eggs  must  be 
turned  ?  I  know  my  grandfather  did,  and 
I  suppose  I  must,  but  I  have  seen  in  China 
and  Japan  eggs  which  have  been  put  in  in- 
cubators and  not  turned,  and  could  not  see 
where  the  eggs  got  any  moisture.  I  have 
marked  egg9  and  put  them  under  hens,  and 
not  all  of  them  were  turned  every  day;  in 
fact,  some  day  only  the  outside  ones  were 
moved,  and  the  hen  would  hatch  eleven 
chicks  out  of  thirteen  eggs.  I  have  put  a 
hen  in  a  box  with  ten  eggs  under  her,  with 
only  room  enough  to  sit ;  during  the  21 
days  those  eggs  were  not  turned  and  we 
got  ten  chicks.  I  do  not  suppose  I  am  the 
only  one  who  has  tried,  but  others  keep 
quiet  for  fear  of  being  laughed  at,  but  I  in- 
tend to  try  again  this  year,  and  will  keep 
an  account  of  how  they  turn  out.  My  in- 
cubator is  run  with  hot  air.  I  hope  you 
will  give  me  some  advice  in  regard  to  "the 
above  named  difficulty. 

[We,  too,  have  seen  good  hatches  with 
without  moisture,  and  also  without  turn- 
ing. It  is  believed  that  1  he  heat  is  ab- 
sorbed by  the  eggs  more  uniformly  when 
they  are  turned.  When  a  hen  is  given  13 
eggs  they  are  usually  fresh,  and  selected 
from  a  large  number.  When  this  is  done 
for  incubators  there  will  be  fewer  case*  of 
chicks  dying  in  the  shells.  Nearly  all  toe 

poor  resulw  are  due  to  tlie  eggc-ED,] 


POKE  ROOT  AS  A  CURE  FOR  CHOLERA. 

J.  T.  MO  C ALLEY,  HUNTS VILLE,  ALA. 

I  see  in  your  December  issue  of  the  Poul- 
try Keeper  that  you  published  my  in- 
quiry in  regard  to  water  cress.  I  herewith 
send" you  an  account  of  an  incident  that 
came  under  my  observation  in  regard  to 
poke  root  as  a  cure  or  preventative  of 
chicken  cholera. 

I  think  it  was  in  the  summer  of  1881  or 
1884  that  hog  and  chicken  cholera  was  very 
prevalent  in  this  section  of  the  country. 
The  hog  cholera  was  so  fatal  as  to  leave 
many  farmers  minus  a  hog,  the  result  be- 
ing that  every  one  was  seeking  a  cure  for 
hog  cholera.  At  this  time  a  brother,  two 
sisters  and  myself  lived  on  the  farm  at  our 
old  home.  We,  like  other  farmers,  were 
trying  to  raise  hogs,  and  like  them  were 
losing  tbem  by  cholera.  Some  one  suggested 
to  my  brother  poke  root  as  a  remedy,  his 
manner  of  preparing  it  being  with  a  large 
iron  kettle,  holding  twelve  or  fifteen  gal- 
lons, into  which  pot  or  kettle  he  would 
lace  some  chopped  up  poke  root  (quantity 
do  not  know),  and  some  shelled  corn  and 
water.  He  would  cook  this  until  the  poke 
root  was  converted  into  a  mushy  condition, 
which  he  would  feed  to  his  hog.  The  cook- 
ing vessel  or  pot  was  placed  in  the  back 
yard,  near  the  hen  house.  At  the  same 
time  my  sister  had  a  liict  lot  of  chickens, 
old  and  young,  and  they,  too,  were  dying 
with  cholera.  She  reasoned  with  herself 
that  if  the  preparation  of  cooked  poke  root 
and  corn  is  good  for  hog  cholera,  why  may 
it  not  be  good  for  chicken  cholera.  The 
kettle  being  convenient,  she  commenced  to 
use  its  contents  for  her  sick  chickeus,  and 
every  morning  she  would  go  to  the  pot 
with  some  corn  meal  in  a  vessel,  get  out  of 
the  pot  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  mushy 
substance  of  water  and  poke  root,  to  mix 
up  her  meal  into  a  wet  condition.  This 
she  would  feed  to  ber  small  chickens,  and 
to  the  older  ones  the  boiled  corn.  In  a 
short  time  her  chickens  ceased  dying  with 
cholera,  and  in  a  little  while  a  more  healthy 
set  of  chickens  I  never  saw.  She  used  the 
same  with  her  turkeys,  and  they  too 
stopped  dying.  This  plan  she  kept  up  as 
long  as  we  lived  out  in  the  country,  and 
while  the  neighbors  were  losing  their 
chickens  with  cholera  she  lost  none. 

Year  before  last  she  was  on  a  visit  to  re- 
lations in  Spottsylvania  county,  Va.,  and 
on  her  arrival  she  found  that  their  turkeys 
and  chickens  were  dying  with  cholera. 
She  suggested  the  poke  root  remedy  and 
they  procured  her  some  of  the  roots.  She 
prepared  it  as  I  have  stated,  and  began 
feeding  it.  In  a  short  time  they  ceased  dy- 
ing and  became  healthy. 

In  all  the  remedies  for  cholera  I  have 
seen  in  your  Journal  I  have  never  seen  poke 
root  suggested.  Print  this  if  you  like  with 
whatever  comments  you  may  think  proper, 
and  be  not  sparing  in  your  comments,  good 
or  bad,  for  my  hide  is  'as  tough  as  that  of  a 
rhinoceros,  and  shafts  shot  from  a  distance 
do  not  wound,  but  glance  off. 

[We  see  no  reason  for  doubting  experi- 
ence.   It  is  ahead  of  all  theory—  Ed.] 

AN  EXPERIENCE  FROM  OREGON. 

GRANVILLE  EVERETT,  NEWBERG,  OREGON. 

I  see  in  the  Poultry  Keeper,  once '  in  a 
while,  an  article  on  some  one's  experience. 
I  thought  I  would  tell  you  something  of 
my  experience  during  the  last  five  years, 
thinking  it  might  help  some  one.  Here  in 
Oregon  poultry  roost  on  trees  all  the  year 
around  on  some  farms,  having  a  mess  of 
wheat  in  the  morning  and  the  same  in  the 
evening.  This  is  the  case  with  most  people 
and  then  they  grumble  because  their  hens 
do  not  lay. 

I  had  a  few  "scrubs"  to  begin  with,  built 
a  barn-like  hen  house,  and,  being  a  boy  sev- 
enteen years  of  age,  thought  a  fortune  be- 
longed to  me.  This  was  in  the  fall.  The 
next  summer,  about  July,  I  borrowed  an 
incubator  and  set  it  with  eighty  or  ninety 
eggs.  It  had  no  regulator  in  it.  A  week 
later  I  went  away  for  a  day  and  when  I  re- 
turned the  eggs  were  cooked.  The  next 
spring  I  made  an  incubator  and  tilled  it. 
Within  three  days  of  hatching  we  had  a 
cold  snap,  and  the  lamp  went  out ;  the  next 
morning  the  eggs  were  frozen.  I  had  a  no- 
tion to  give  it  up,  but  decided  to  try  again, 
but  could  not  at  that  time,  nor  very  soon ; 
still  I  had  that  desire  to  batch  chickens 
with  a  wooden  hen, so  last  summer  I  traded 
for  a  Petaluma  incubator.  I  set  it  rather 
late,  tested  out  about  thirty  eggs  and 
hatched  about  sixty-five,  raising  about 
twenty-five.  I  set  the  incubator  again  and 
batched  about  seventy.  It  was  late  in  the 
season,  hot  and  dry,  and  they  did  not  do 
nicely;  I  raised  only  about  a  dozen.  I 
think  my  trouble  in  the  first  place,  was  be- 
cause I  was  not  prepared,  not  having  a 
brooder  house. 

The  summer  nights  in  Oregon  are  very 
cold,  and  they  did  not  have  sufficient  shade. 
In  the  daytime  the  lamp  brooders  were  out 
in  the  sun.  Now  if  any  of  the  Poultry 
Keeper  readers  have  haa  this  kind  of  suc- 
cess, do  not  be  discouraged  and  give  up. 
Any  person  would  be  foolish  to  get  fish  to 
start  a  fish  pond  without  a  pond  to  put 
tbem  in.  The  same  will  apply  to  poultry. 
I  am  always  looking  forward  to  the  time 
when  the  Poultry  Keeper  will  come. 

Please  advise  me  from  what  breed  did  the 
Black  Spanish  get  their  white  faces.  1  un- 
derstand it  has  been  bred  on  them  within 
the  last  few  years. 

[The  white  faces  of  Black  Spanish  have 
existed  for  half  a  century,  and  u  the  result 

of  careful  ieJection.— Ed,]   . 


EXPERIMENTS  OF  VALUE. 

J.  L.  CAMPBELL,  WEST  ELIZABETH,  PA. 

I  have  several  letters  here  asking  for  in- 
formation on  various  topics,  and  also  re- 
quest ing  me  to  write  more  frequently  for 
the  Poultry  Keeper.  I. have  selected  a 
few  which  will  be  of  general  interest.and  re- 
ply through  the  Poultry  Keeper. 

One  wants  to  know  what  is  the  best  sub- 
stance to  place  under  the  roosts  to  keep 
the  floor  dry  and  clean  and  the  house  free 
from  odor.  Well,  it  happens  that  1  have 
just  beeu  experimenting  on  that  very  point 
for  my  own  benefit,  and  I  will  have  "to  own 
that  I  am  somewhat  surprised  at  the  re- 
sult. I  have  been  trying  four  articles,  fine 
dry  soil,  perfectly  dry  mad  dust,  line  coal 
ashes  with  all  cinders  sifted  out  and  per- 
fectly dry,  and  also  dry  sawdust.  When  I 
began  to  experiment  I  was  sure  that  the 
dry  soil  and  dry  ashes  were  the  best ;  that 
is,  I  thought  I  was  sure,  and  as  I  wanted  to 
meet  all  requirements  I  have  one  brick 
floor,  one  ground  floor,  and  two  board 
floors.  Now,  perhaps,  the  result  may  sur- 
prise others  as  well  as  myself.  I  find  that 
the  same  bulk  of  saw  dust,  placed  over  the 
floor  oil  Monday  morning,  will  keep  the 
floor  and  house  in  equally  as  good  a  con- 
dition all  the  week  as  the  same  amount  of 
dry  soil  or  ashes  placed  over  the  floor  daily, 
l  ake  notice,  now,  that  1  must  place  seven 
times  as  much  bulk  for  bulk,  and  seven 
times  as  often,  of  either  dry  soil  or  dry 
ashes,  on  a  board  floor  with  an  equal  num- 
ber of  fowls  to  keep  the  house  in  as  good 
condition  as  when  I  use  sawdust. 

In  addition  to  this,  I  must  remove  the 
soil  and  ashes  once  a  week  at  least,  to  keep 
the  house  free  from  odor,  and  replace  with 
fresh.  With  sawdust  I  find  that  I  can  use 
a  fine  rake, and  rake  the  dry  droppings  once 
a  week,  and  use  the  same  sawdust  for 
three,  and  even  four  weeks,  without  any 
bad  smell.  In  other  words,  one  bushel  of 
fine  dry  sawdust  is  fully  equal  to  twenty- 
one  bushels  of  dry  soil  or  ashes  in  the  way 
I  used  it,  which  was  simt'ly  to  spread  a 
good  layer  all  over  the  floor  each  time  the 
house  is  cleaned. 

Now,  this  result  was  quite  surprising  to 
me,  but  it  is  quite  easy  to  see  why  it  is. 
The  sawdust,  being  light  and  permeated 
all  through  with  air,  rapidly  absorbs 
and  rapidly  dries  out,  and  while  the  soil  or 
ashes  will  absorb  the  mMsture  very 
rapidly,  they  do  not  part  with  it,  but  hold 
it,  and  soon  become  saturated,  and  then  a 
bad  odor  arises,  which  can  only  be  dissi- 
pated by  more  ashes  or  removal.-  It  may 
still  be  a  question  of  which  of  the  sub- 
stances will  keep  the  air  in  the  best  con- 
dition, and  that  will  take  more  time  to  de- 
terminers the  health  of  the  fowls  for  a  long 
period  will  be  the  best  means  of  settling 
that  fact,  but  so  far  my  views  in  regard  to 
the  relative  merits  of  sawdust  or  earth 
dust  have  changed  somewhat. 

I  am  using  dry  poplar  sawdust,  pretty 
fine,  but  I  suppose  that  dry  pine  would  be 
as  good,  but  it  should  be  fine  to  get  the 
best  results. 

Another  correspondent  want9  to  know 
how  to  get  his  chicks  to  eat ;  that  is,  to  have 
a  good  appetite.  Well,  there  is  no  single 
article  better  for  this  purpose  than  onions. 
First  cut  up  the  onions  and  place  them  in 
the  water  that  is  to  be  used  to  mix  the  soft 
food,  which  will  give  it  all  a  good  strong 
flavor,and  will  give  the  chicks  a  good  appe- 
tite. The  more  you  can  get  a  growing 
chick  to  eat  and  keep  healthy  and  hungry 
the  faster  it  will  grow,  and  that  end  can  be 
accomplished  only  by  not  feeding  too 
much.  I  always  try  to  get  my  growing 
chicks  to  eat  as  much  as  possible,  but  re- 
member you  cannot  do  that  by  gorging 
them.  They  must  be  hungry ;  onions  will 
make  them  hungry,  and  if  they  fail  then  a 
little  starvation  will  bring  them  around. 
I  have  several  more  letters  which  1  am 
compelled  to  defer  to  another  time. 


CAN'T  GET  ALONG  WITHOUT  IT. 

J.  AULT,  WASHBURN,  MO, 

I  have  only  been  a  subscriber  to  your 
most  valuable  paper  for  a  short  time,  but  I 
can  assure  you  that  I  have  become  so  much 
attached  to  it  that  I  think  it  would  be  al- 
most impossible  for  me  to  get  along  with- 
out it.  It  has  been  the  means  of  helping 
me  over  a  great  many  difficulties. 

I  have  only  had  alimited  amount  of  ex- 
perience, and  have  been  breeding  a  few 
birds  for  about  three  years,  f I  have  on 
hand  now  about  fifty  Brown  Leghorn  pul- 
lets, twenty  Light  Brahmas,  fifteen  Derby- 
shire Red  Caps,  and  a  few  Black  Minorcas. 
But  my  management  don't  seem  to  suit  the 
Light  Brahmas  and  Minorcas,  for  I  nave 
not  had  an  egg  from  them  since  the  latter 
part  of  the  spring.  They  seem  to  be  in 
good  bealth,  and  are  not  overfat.  I  cannot 
account  for  it.  I  feed  a  small  quantity  of 
soft  food  in  the  morning,  composed  of  "po- 
tatoes, cabbage  or  some  vegetable,  and  milk 
thickened  with  chop  teed,  which  is  a  mix- 
ture of  corn,  oats  and  wheal  ground  to- 
gether, I  feed  nothing  at  noon  except  a 
few  grains  of  wheat  or  millet  seed  thrown 
in  litter.  At  night  I  feed  whole  wheat  and 
oats,  occasionally  corn.  My  birds  are  con- 
fined and  have  warm  quarters  in  which  to 
roost. 

I  am  greatly  elated  over  my  first  experi- 
ment with  an  incubator.  I  purchased  one 
of  your  books  entitled  "Incubators  and 
Brooders,"  so  I  followed  the  instructions 
and  built  a  one  hundred  egg  size.  I  only 
had  a  small  lot  of  eggs  on  hand,  and  con- 
cluded to  load  ber  up  and  give  it »  trial  ou 


what  I  had ;  so  I  put  insixty-two  eggs,  but 
tested  out  nine,  which  left  fifty-three  fer- 
tile eggs.  I  hatched  just  fifty  of  "the  strong- 
est little  chicks  I  ever  saw,  just  a  little 
over  ninety-four  per  cent.  I  think  that 
was  good  for  a  fall  or  winter  hatch.  I  have 
now  got  (he  egg  drawer  filled,  which  will 
be  due  to  hatch  the  last  of  this  month  < De- 
cember). I  am  all  praises  forthe  hot  water 
incubator.  I  would  not  have  a  better  ma- 
chine. But  I  would  like  to  know  where  I 
can  obtain  minute  specifications  of  a  real 
good  brooder.  I  have  none  at  all  except 
one  of  the  fifty  cent  brooders  some  one 
speaks  of  in  the  Poultry  Keeper.  If  it 
should  be  convenient  for  you  to  give  me 
si  me  information,  the  favor  will  be  greatly 
appreciated  as  I  am  wonderfully  in  love 
with  my  birds. 

[Our  brooder  edition  has  illustrations  of 
a  great  many  brooders. — Ed.] 

EXPERIMENTS  WITH  A  CROSS. 

WM.  GREVEROUS,  NEW  HOLSTEIN,  WIS. 

Speaking  of  a  cross  between  Plymouth 
Rock  and  Wyandotte,  in  the  December 
number  of  the  Poultry  Keeper,  is  rather 
non-committal  in  regard  to  its  laying  quali- 
ties. My  experience  with  this  cross  is  as 
follows:  April  30th, 1 81)4, 1  had  twenty-nine 
chickens  hatched  from  eggs  laid  by  Wyan- 
dotte hens  in  company  with  a  Hymouth 
Bock  cockerel.  Everyone  of  these  chicks 
grew  up  healthy  and"  strong,  the  fourteen 
cockerels  falling  victims  to  ihe  hatchet  in 
due  time.  They  were  good  eating  but  not 
better  than  pure  Wyandottes.  The  fifteen 
pullets  of  the  lot  began  laying  on  Septem- 
ber 27th,  and  before  they  were  five  months 
old  three  of  them  were  laying,  nearly  all 
the  others  following  in  quick  succession,  so 
that  by  December  1st,  all  of  them,  with  the 
exception  of  two  or  three,  were  laying  and 
furnishing  from  seven  to  ten  eggs  every 
day. 

These  chickens  have  now  layed  a  little 
over  400  eggs,  thereby  having  paid  for  the 
entire  cost  of  raising  them  at  a  time  when 
the  pure  parent  breeds  are  just  expected  to 
commence  laying.  Admitting,  however, 
that  examples  do  not  establish  a  rule,  I 
shall  experiment  with  this  cross  on  a  larger 
scale  next  year,  and  inform  you  of  the  re- 
sults whatever  they  may  be. 


ACORNS  FOR  POULTRY. 

R.  MANSFIELD,  (POSTOFFCE    NOT  GIVEN.) 

I  am  new  in  the  poultry  business  and 
commenced  about  a  year  ago.  I  have  about 
four  dozen,  part  common  fowls  and  part 
Brown  Leghorns,  none  full  blood.  They 
do  fairly  well.  One  drawback  here  in  get- 
ting the  best  results  from  poultry  is  the 
difficulty  in  getting  enough  variety  of  food. 
It  is  wheat,  barley  and  bran  or  shorts,  one 
or  the  other,all  the  time.  My  chickens  have 
free  rauge  and  can  get  plenty  of  green  feed 
from  October  to  the  1st  of  June.  There  are 
about  five  months  that  it  is  dried  up  and 
they  cannot  get  anything  green  unless  it  is 
fed  to  them.  I  need  a  bone  cutter  and 
clover  cutter,  but  they  cost  so  much  out 
here  that  I  can't  afford  to  get  them.  The 
climate  here  is  very  mild.  The  ground  is 
bare  all  winter,  but  little  frost,  rarely 
freezing  ice.  Some  nights  it  is  about  as 
thick  as  window  glass,  so  we  don't  need  as 
warm  a  chicken  house  as  in  the  East.  Can 
you  or  any  of  the  readers  of  the  Poultry 
Keepkr  tell  me  whether  acorns  are  good  to 
feed  poultry.  I  have  pounded  up  a  few 
and  given  it  to  them,  and  they  eat  them 
readily  and  seem  to  like  them.  Hogs  thrive 
on  them  and  also  wild  pigeons.  There  is 
an  abundance  of  acorns  here  every  fall ; 
tons  of  them  are  fed  to  hogs.  They  are  al- 
most as  sweet  as  chestnuts.  If  they  are 
good  for  poultry  they  would  serve  as  a 
change.  There  are  all  kinds  of  feed  to  be 
had  here  from  some  parts  of  the  State,  and 
quite  a  variety  from  some  portions  of  this 
county,  but  they  cost  so  much  delivered 
here  that  it  don't  pay  at  the  prices  of  poul- 
try and  eggs  here.  It  is  sixteen  miles  to 
the  nearest  railroad  station.  If  I  can  make 
it  pay  I  want  to  confine  my  flock  to  pure 
breeds  only.  What  I  know  about  the  busi- 
ness I  learned  from  the  Poultry  Keeper 
mostly.  I  think  it  one  of  the  best.  The 
December  number  is  a  perfect  bonanza. 

[Acorns  are  excellent  for  fowls. — Ed.] 

MY  CURE  FOR  ROUP. 

L.  C.  FOY,  KEMBLES VILLE,  PA. 

After  working  with  a  flock  of  fifty  chick- 
ens for  one  year,  trying  everything  I  would 
hear  of  to  cure  roup,  I  struck  the  right 
thing  at  last.  I  took  the  hatchet  to  all  that 
were  sick  and  cured  them,  and  the  rest  I 
disposed  of.  I  raked,  and  scraped,  and 
whitewashed,  hauled  fresh  earth  into  the 
hen  house,  and  made  a  barrel  of  liquid  of 
copperas,  blue  vitriol  and  lime.  I  nearly 
flooded  the  place,  while  everything  was 
soaking  wet.  I  threw  one  bushel  of  air 
slacked  lime  all  over  everything.  In  two 
days  I  had  the  whitest  and  sweetest  smell- 
ing hen  bouse  I  ever  saw.  In  three  weeks 
I  bought  another  flock,  and  started  again. 
I  keep  the  place  smelling  of  lime  and  car- 
bolic acid  all  the  time.  I  have  had  no 
trouble  since.  I  will  never  try  to  cure  a 
flock  of  roupy  chickens  again  only  with  the 
hatchet.  With  all  my  drawbacks  I  have 
bad  lots  of  good  luck  and  am  no  ways  dis- 
couraged, for  I  know  with  the  Poultrt 
&SKPSR  at  njy  hack.  I  will  go  tbrvu^ 
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DETERMINES  TO  SUCCEED  IN  HATCH- 
ING. 

W.  N.  F.  SWAIN,    NOBLES  VTLLE,  INDIANA. 

I  like  your  paper  the  best  of  any  work 
on  poultry  which  I  have  read.  I  am  not  an 
expert  in  the  poultry  business,  nor  do  I 
ever  expect  to  be,  but  I  have  read  in  other 
works  that  which  looked  to  be  all  right  at 
first,  which  was  and  has  been  more  re- 
cently advocated  and  practiced  to  the  in- 
jury of  poultry  and  loss  of  money  to  those 
who  iudulge  in  the  nonsense  so  forcibly 
objected  to  in  thepractical  columns  of  your 
journal — ventilation,  different  kinds  of 
mediciDes,  care  of  chicks,  etc.,  etc. 

I  was  attacked  a  year  ago  last  April  with 
hen  fever,  and  was  induced  (by  the  slick 
arguments  of  a  fellow  who  had  an  Indiana 
incubator  to  sell),  to  buy  and  go  into  the 
business  right.  Well,  I  bought  right  away, 
for  fear  some  one  else  would  get  ahead  of 
me.  You  know  how  anxiously  a  fellow 
bites  when  everything  looks  bright.  I  did 
not  know  anything  about  running  an  incu- 
bator. I  put  in  200  eggs  and  started  it. 
The  three  following  weeks  seemed  as  long 
to  me  as  the  years  did  between  sixteen  and 
twenty-one,  looking  at  the  eggs,  testing, 
and  breaking  and  sweating — you  can  possi- 
bly imagine  how  I  passed  a  portion  of  the 
three  weeks.  Not  one  live  chick  resulted. 
Well,  I  thought  I  could  see  the  trouble, 
and  tried  again,  with  a  few  chicks  as  the 
result.  I  thought  I  saw  another  mistake, 
and  tried  again,  and  again,  until  I  proved 
to  my  satisfaction  that  it  required  a  great 
deal  of  skill  and  patience  to  run  an  incu- 
bator. I  have  used  natural  gas  for  heat, 
and  it  being  a  hot  air  machine  it  is  difficult 
to  control  the  heat  as  it  should  be.  I  used 
it  in  a  cellar  awhile,  and  then  in  a  house 
heated  with  gas,  where  I  raised  youug 
chicks.  Now  I  am  going  to  briug  it  into 
the  store  room  and  use  the  old  coal-oil 
lamp  and  experiment  with  it  awhile,  and  I 
hope,  with  good  care  and  attention,  to  be 
ushered  from  darkness  to  sunshine  in  re- 
gard to  the  mysteries  of  artificial  incuba- 
tion. Should T  ever  succeed  as  others  have, 
I  will,  for  the  benefit  of  others,  give  a  little 
of  my  experience. 

Work  for  the  ten-cent'Standard.  It  will 
take  with  those  who  confine  themselves  to 
one,  two  or  three  special  breeds. 


POULTRY  ON  A  CITY  LOT. 

M.  F.  ONDERDONK,  PATERSON,  N.  J. 

I  often  read  with  interest  of  the  result  of 
poultry  keepers  in  the  production  of  large 
numbers  of  eggs,  and,  taking  for  granted 
these  are  generally  produced  under  the 
most  favorable  circumstances,  I  thought  it 
might  interest  some  of  your  readers  to  hear 
what  has  been  done  under  unfavorable  cir- 
cumstances and  in  the  most  limited  space 
imaginable — a  city  lot.  On  the  fifteenth 
day  of  October,  1893,  I  purchased  six  six- 
months  and  six  three-months  old  pullets 
and  a  cockerel,  all  Plymouth  Rocks,  and 
put  them  in  a  house  six  by  nine  feet,  three 
and  a  half  feet  high,  with  a  run  nine  by 
seventeen  feet,  three  feet  high  and  covered 
over  the  top  with  wire.  I  got  my  first  eggs 
on  December  1st,  1893,  and  for  the  twelve 
months,  to  December  1st,  1894, 1  received  as 
follows:  December,  80  eggs;  January, 
143 ;  February,  147 ;  March,141 ;  April,  181 ; 
May,  176;  June,  120;  July,  99;  August,  143; 
September,  116;  October,  98;  November, 
31,  making  a  total  of  1483  eggs  for  the  twelve 
months,  or  an  average  of  i.23  1-2  eggs  per 
hen,  for  the  year.  The  retail  value  of  the 
eggs  has  been  $34.79,  and  the  cost  of  feed, 
shell,straw,etc.,for  the  thirteen  fowls, from 
the  loth  day  of  October,  1*93,  to  the  1st  of 
December,1894,has  been  $12.10  or  about  $1.00 
per  hen.  No  doubt  the  cost  of  feeding  is 
larger,  but  the  fact  that  these  fowls  have 
been  constantly  confined  on  a  very  small 
range,  a  great  variety  of  food  must,  of  ne- 
cessity, be  furnished,  as  they  can  get  noth- 
ing except  that  provided  for  them.  I  con- 
sider that  under  the  circumstances  this  is  a 
pretty  good  showing.  The  hens  are  now 
all  nicely  feathered  out,  and  will  soon  be 
laying  ajrain.  We  have  not  been  without 
eggs  since  they  began  to  lay  last  December. 

ROUP. 

A.  V.  CARD,  KINGSTON,  N.  Y. 

Allow  me  to  take  exceptions  to  "Miss 
Ella's"  statement  published  in  your  Decem- 
ber number  under  "Mentionings,"  saying 
to  give  the  roup  the  axe,  or  words  to  that 
effect.  I  had  a  llock  of  nineteen  young 
pullets  in  a  coop  only  3x6  feet  and  a  heavy 
storm  kept  them  in  there  two  days  and  two 
nights,  and  wet  through  the  coop.  About 
seven  or  eight  of  them  got  cold  which 
turned  to  roup,  and  gave  it  to  all  the 
rest  but  two,  and  eight  died.  Then  I  mixed 
a  remedy  and  simply  gave  them  the  pill — 
no  trouble  at  all — and  saved  the  other  nine 
and  they  were  a  sick  lot  to  look  at,  being 
mostly  single-combed  White  Leghorns. 
One  was  a  White  Wyandotte  cockerel,  and 
the  sickest  bird  of  all.  No  appetite,  black 
comb,  tail  down,  wings  down,  head  down, 
foul  discharge  at  the  nostrils,  could  scarce- 
ly walk,  and  would  fall  over.  I  said  "No 
use,"  but  gave  him  the  pill,  and  in  a  few 
days  he  picked  up,  and  in  his  tenth  month 
he  was  a  proud  boss  of  a  fine  pen  of  five, 
and  I  raised  some  fine  stock  from  him,  and 
all  the  others  grew  to  be  fine  hens  and  good 
layers,  and  on  a  wet  clay  soil. 

[The  remedy  should  bare  been  also  raen- 
tionfid.-ED.J 


EGGS  AND  PRICES  TO  SUIT. 

Any  farmer  can  judge  for  himself  if  eggs 
are  in  demand  by  simply  keeping  himself 
well  informed  in  prices.  The  farmer  who 
has  done  this  for  several  years  and  kept  a 
record  will  be  able  to  come  very  close  to  the 
time  when  prices  will  be  up, and  in  advance 
of  the  market,  by  comparing  the  prices  of 
previous  years,  as  they  keep  somewhat  in 
the  same  channel  every  year.  Whenever  a 
cold  northwest  wind  comes,  followed  by  a 
snow  storm,  the  probability  is  that  eggs 
will  be  high,  not  because  of  difficulty  of 
transportation,  as  such  drawbacks  are  but 
temporary,  but  because  a  change  of  weather 
affects  the  laying  of  hens.  All  the  eggs  do 
not  come  from  near-by  locations,  and  the 
supply  from  those  hens  that  are  able  to 
come  out  of  doors  during  mild  weather  will 
be  shortened  by  the  changed  conditions  of 
the  hens,  due  to  cold  and  sudden  storms. 

When  eggs  begin  to  get  scarce  the  farmer 
should  be  willing  to  buy  the  best  egg-pro- 
ducing food,  which  is  lean  meat.  It  may 
apparently  be  more  costly  than  grain,  but 
it  will  be  the  cheapest  of  all  foods  just  at 
the  time  when  eggs  are  high,  as  it  will  in- 
duce the  hens  to  lay  more  of  them,  and  we 
may  repeat  what  we  have  before  stated 
that  one  egg  per  week  will  pay  for  the  food 
of  the  hen,  while  three  eggs  will  give  twice 
the  profit  that  can  be  secured  from  two 
eggs. 

Sometimes  an  addition  to  the  food  of  a 
substance  rich  in  nitrogen,  carbon  and 
mineral  matter  will  start  the  hens  laying 
because  it  supplies  them  with  some  needed 
substance.  For  instance,  half  a  pound  of 
linseed  meal,  given  three  times  a  week  to 
twenty  hens  and  first  mixed  with  ground 
grain,  has  been  known  to  start  all  the  hens 
to  laying.  A  mess  of  cut  bone  and  meat 
will  also  make  a  wonderful  change  if  the 
hens  have  been  kept  mostly  on  grain. 
Warmth  also  is  an  excellent  assistant. 
Make  thehens  scratch  in  the  leaves.  It  is 
better  to  scatter  corn  and  wheat  in  litter 
than  to  put  it  in  a  trough,  as  each  hen  will 
have  to  work  for  her  share,  and  the  greedy 
hens  cannot  rob  those  that  are  timid. 


WINTER  DISEASES. 

Fowls  are  subject  to  all  the  complaints 
incidental  to  winter.  Pneumonia,  diph- 
theria, lung  fever,  bronchitis,  consumption, 
and  catarrh  prevails  in  the  flocks  of  poultry 
as  well  as  among  humans.  The  term 
"roup"  is  used  to  cover  nearly  all  these  ills, 
as  a  majority  of  the  diseases  resulting  from 
exposure  finally  result  in  what  is  known 
as  contagious  roup,  a  disease  separate  from 
all  others,  showing  peculiar  symptoms  of 
its  own,  and  seeming  to  appear  and  take 
the  place  of  the  disease  with  which  the 
bird  may  be  affected.  That  is,  the  usual 
diseases  of  the  lungs  and  throat  produce 
the  conditions  favorable  to  the  contagious 
and  malignant  form  of  roup.  As  roup  is  so 
allied  with  the  other  diseases  it  has  been 
difficult  to  define  it.  It  is  really  an  un- 
known disease,  so  far  as  its  cure  or  pre- 
vention is  concerned,  but  its  presence  may 
always  be  known  by  a  very  foul  and  un- 
mistakable odor,  which  only  accompanies 
roup  in  its  malignant  form.  No  cure  is 
known,  and,  like  consumption,  it  may  kill 
the  bird  in  a  few  days,  a  week,  a  month,  or 
longer.  If  the  poultryman  will  guard 
against  the  ordinary  diseases  no  roup  will 
appear  unless  it  is  brought  into  the  flock 
by  contagion.  Cold  draughts  over  the 
fowls  at  night,  during  damp  weather,  or 
exposure  in  a  poultry  house  containing 
cracks  or  knot  holes,  will  cause  disease  in 
the  flock,  and  if  once  the  hens  become  sick 
in  winter  they  will  not  prove  profitable 
before  spring. 


THE  BREEDING  FLOCK  OF  DUCKS. 

One  drake  with  five  ducks  is  the  proper 
proportion  of  the  sexes,  but  an  extra  drake 
should  be  retained  in  order  to  guard 
against  loss  of  the  drake  selected.  After 
the  ducks  cease  laying  they  should  not  re- 
ceive any  food  until  after  November,  as 
tbey  will  thrive  better  on  grass  and  seeds 
than  on  grain.  They  usually  begin  to  lay 
in  January,  but  February  is  nearer  the 
time  when  the  whole  flock  is  profitable. 
Cull  out  all  the  drakes  not  wanted,  as  they 
are  useless  at  this  season,  no  e<rgs  being 
used  for  hatching  until  next  spring  or  late 
jn  the  winter. 


YOUNG  TURKEYS— SAVE  THIS. 

In  raising  young  turkeys  the  main  point 
is  to  keep  them  dry  and  to  guard  against 
lice.  The  mites  are  not  the  only  ones  that 
attact  them  but  the  large  head  lice  destroy 
many:  lice  pass  from  the  mother  to  the 
young.  When  the  young  turkeys  are 
hatched  dust  both  the  hen  and  the  young 
turkeys  with  fresh  insect  powder  and  rub  a 
drop  of  sweet  oil  on  the  heads  ;  do  this  once 
a  week.  Feed  the  young  turkeys  every 
two  hours  ,  they  do  not  eat  much  but  eat 
often.  Keep  a  small  box  of  ground  bone 
where  they  can  get  it,  and  some  water  in 
vessels  in  which  the  young  turkeys  cannot 
get  wet,  for  the  least  dampness  will  be 
fatal.  If  they  droop,  look  for  lice,as  nearly 
one-half  of  the  young  turkeys  die  from 
that  cause;  search  closely  on  the  skin  of  the 
heads  and  necks.  Be  careful,  as  too  much 
grease  of  any  kind  is  injurious.  The  coops 
and  runs  must  also  be  clean.  They  must 
not  be  fed  until  thirty-six  hours  old,  then 
give  curds  and  stale  bread,  the  bread  being 
first  dipped  in  fresh  milk.  Rolled  oats  may 
be  kept  in  a  box  for  them  and  finely 
chopped  hard-boiled  eggs  may  also  be 
given.  An  egg,  broken,  and  added  to  a  gill 
of  fresh  warmed  milk  is  excellent ;  thicken 
it  with  bread.  Chopped  onions  may  also 
be  added  to  the  mixture.  The  turkeys 
may  be  given  anything  that  they  will  eat, 
but  they  are  very  dainty  and  will  not  ac- 
cept all  kinds  of  food.  Cracked  corn  and 
wheat  may  be  kept  before  them.  Until 
they  "shoot  the  red,"  which  will  be  when 
they  are  ten  or  twelve  weeks  old,  they  will 
be  tender,  but  after  that  time  they  will  be 
hardy  and  then  they  may  be  allowed  to  for- 
age for  themselves.  The  good  care  at  first, 
in  keeping  them  dry  and  free  of  lice,  will 
bring  the  loss  down  to  a  minimum.  It 
may  be  tedious  work  but  nothing  pays  bet- 
ter than  a  good  crop  of  turkeys. 

EDUCATING  BUYERS. 

The  large  majority  of  consumers  of  poul- 
try do  not  know  the  good  from  the  inferior, 
being  guided  solely  by  the  color  of  the  legs 
and  skin  and  the  fat  or  poor  appearance  of 
the  carcass.  The  farmer  who  will  breed 
something  that  is  ahead  of  the  market  in 
quality,  and  who  will  take  his  poultry  di- 
rect to  the  consumers,  explaining  the  excel- 
lence of  his  birds,  will fiud  a  large  number 
of  wealthy  people  willing  to  pay  double 
price  for  the  best,  and  if  once  he  begins 
such  work  it  will  not  be  long  before  the 
orders  will  come  in  instead  of  seeking 
them.  Any  poultryman  who  will  raise 
Dorkings  or  Games  or  a  cross  of  Dorking 
male  on  Wyandotte,  Indian  Game  or  Pit 
Game  hens  will  have  poultry  fit  for  a  king, 
and  those  who  have  received  one  sample 
will  be  sure  to  send  for  more,  while  the 
breeder  can  fix  his  own  price,  as  he  will 
have  no  competition.  Yellow  skin  will  be 
no  factor  in  the  matter  at  all,  as  it  is  no  in- 
dication of  quality  whatever.  The  use  of  a 
trademark  will  be  one  of  the  essentials  in 
keeping  choice  stock.  It  costs  no  more  to 
raise  superior  poultry  than  scrubs,  and  it 
will  always  sell  readily  near  home. 

UNPROFITABLE  DUCKS. 

At  this  season  of  the  year  we  receive 
many  letters  in  reference  to  ducks.  The 
ducks  become  lame  and  the  flocks  are 
gradually  thinned  out  until  but  few  re- 
main. Nearly  all  ailments  of  ducks  are 
due  to  wrong  methods  of  feeding.  Itshould 
be  kept  in  view  that  when  the  ducks  are 
laying  a  large  share  of  the  food  provides 
the  elements  of  the  eggs,  but  if  they  are 
not  laying  they  should  be  fed  with  caution. 
Unfortunately,  many  do  not  make  a  dis- 
tinction in  the  matter,  and  feed  the  ducks 
liberally,  the  result  being  that  they  are 
made  too  fat,  their  legs  will  not  support 
them,  and  they  at  once  become  subject  to 
heart  disease,  rheumatism, indigestion,  etc., 
Two  light  meals  a  day  are  sufficient,  aud  if 
the  ducks  are  fat  they  should  be  allowed 
only  one  meal  a  day  for  a  week  or  two. 
Tbey  may  be  given  cooked  turnips  or  po- 
tatoes or  clover  hay,  cut  fine,  may  be  al- 
lowed, sprinkling  the  mess  with  bran  or 
middlings.  They  also  consume  oyster 
shell  meal,  and  a  little  meat  may  be  given 
three  times  a  week.  The  quarters  must  be 
very  dry  and  the  floor  covered  with  cut 
straw  or  leaves.  In  feeding  there  is  no 
rule  that  can  be  followed.  Do  not  feed  too 
much.  How  mush  to  allow  must  be  learned 
by  observation. 


UNDESIRABLE  CROSSES. 

There  are  some  breeds  that  are  orna- 
mental, and  those  who  select  them  do  so 
with  the  view  to  possessing  a  beautiful 
flock  as  well  as  to  secure  a  large  number  of 
eggs.  The  Ham  burgs  and  Polish  are  non- 
sitting  breeds  and  stand  at  I  he  head  of  the 
line  in  beauty  of  plumage.  To  have  them 
at  their  best  they  must  never  be  crossed 
with  other  breeds  or  they  will  be  classed 
with  scrubs.  Deprive  them  of  a  single 
point  and  their  value  as  breeds  is  gone. 
The  white-crested  Black  Polish  is  perhaps 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  birds  known.  Its 
large  white  crest  contrasts  elegantly  with 
its  lustrous  plumage  of  body,  and  as  care- 
ful selection  must  be  made  to  secure  per- 
fect specimens,  they  cannot  be  improved 
in  any  manner  by  crossing.  The  spangles 
of  the  Hamburgs  and  the  even  rose  comb 
and  well-defined  spike  are  not  attained, 
even  with  care  in  breeding,  with  all  of 
them,  which  is  strong  evidence  that  any 
tampering  with  the  breed  results  in  its  de- 
struction as  a  thing  of  beauty  on  the  farm 

DISINFECTION. 

There  is  no  better  way  to  get  rid  of  rou  p 
than  to  disinfect  the  houses  and  runs.  If 
roup  occurred  last  winter  it  may  occur 
again,  and  the  summer  is  the  time  to  ob- 
literate it.  The1  cheapest  mode  of  disinfec- 
tion is  to  dissolve  one  pound  each  of  cop- 
peras and  bluestone  (sulphate  of  copper)  in 
six  gallons  of  boiling  water,  adding  ten 
gallons  of  cold  water  after  the  substances 
are  dissolved.  With  the  use  of  a  sprinkler 
or  sprayer,  apply  the  solution  to  every 
square  inch  of  ground,  as  well  as  on  tht 
floors,  and  repeat  the  application  two  or 
three  times  during  the  season. 


KEEPING  THE  POULTRY  HOUSE  CLEAN. 

So  much  scraping  and  hard  work  as  is 
often  bestowed  upon  the  poultry  house  is 
not  a  necessity.  The  easiest  way  is  to 
thoroughly  clean  the  house,  then  keep  it 
clean  every  day  with  a  broom.  This  may 
be  done  by  sprinkling  the  floor  with  an 
inch  of  dirt  or  chaff,  while  plaster  or  sifted 
coal  ashes  may  be  used.  The  dry  dirt  ab- 
sorbs all  moisture,  prevents  the  droppings 
from  adhering  to  the  floor,  renders  the  in- 
terior of  the  house  more  comfortable  for 
the  hens,  is  obnoxious  to  the  lice  and  en- 
ables the  work  of  cleaning  to  be  done  in  a 
few  minutes. 


PULLETS. 

The  pullets  should  be  laying  now  and  if 
such  is  not  the  case  there  is  some  error  in 
management.  If  a  pullet  goes  on  the  nest 
to  lay,  and  comes  off  without  depositing 
an  egg  in  the  nest,  it  is  a  sure  indication 
that  she  is  too  fat.  Overfeeding  is  usually 
the  cause  of  the  pullets  being  backward  in 
laying,  and  this  happens  mostly  when  they 
are  confined  in  the  poultry  house.  As  soon 
as  tbey  can  have  an  opportunity  to  forage 
and  exercise,  the  allowance  of  f  jod  should 
be  reduced  one-half  in  quantity  and  they 
will  then  soon  begin  to  lay  and  give  good 
results. 

DECIDE  WHICH  CROSSES  TO  USE. 

If  you  wish  early  hatches  you  should  de- 
cide now  which  cross  to  use.  To  decide  on 
what  is  to  be  produced  and  then  breed  for 
that  is  the  best  way.  You  cannot  expect  a 
good  laying  strain  by  crossing  and  at  the 
same  time  produce  superior  breeds  for 
market,  as  the  best  laying  breeds  are  not 
those  that  fatten  very  readily.  The  Plym- 
outh Rock,  which  is  tried  aud  popular  and 
which  has  yellow  skin  and  legs,  is  a  stand- 
ard breed  aud  if,  with  any  kind  of  large 
hens  the  males  are  used  for  crossing,  the 
result  will  be  choice  market  chicks. 


BEST  WAY  OF  SPRAYING. 

The  best  way  of  applying  kerosene  in  or- 
der to  destroy  lice  is  to  use  some  instru- 
ments that  permit  of  giving  a  fine  spray. 
Small  force  pumps,  rubber  sprayers,  bel- 
lows, etc.,  do  the  work,  but  it  docs  not 
make  any  difference  how  it  is  done,  pro- 
yided  the  kerosene  falls  upon  and  is  forced 
into  the  walls  and  into  the  cracks.  It  must 
be  in  the  form  of  a  fine  spray  to  reach 
every  spot.  Such  methods  of  applying  it 
require  but  a  few  minutes  and  if  performed 
once  a  week  will  rid  any  poultry  house  o' 
lice, 
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Brief  Remaits  from  Reaflers 

In  This  "  Experience  Meeting  " 
the  Editor  Listens  and  Learns. 


Eye  Not  Injurious.  —Rye  will  not  hurt 
chickeus.even  with  free  access.  Tried  some 
one  year  with  free  range. — N  L. 

Ducks  Laying  in  November. — I  have  200 
ducks.  They  commenced  laying November 
10th,  and  in  that  month  they  averaged 
twenty  eggs  a  day  —  E.  A.  Hawlhj,  Bridge- 
port, Ct. 

Air-Slaked  Lime.— We  have  been  advised  to 
use  air-slaked  lime  liberally.  Now,  we 
have  done  so,  and  within  t lie  last  week 
have  almost  cooked  the  combs  of  a  few  of 
our  nicest  fowls.  It  is  a  good  remedy  in 
destroying  lice,  hut  can  be  used  too  freely. 
—  J.N'.  II.,  Hoskins,  Oregon. 

Advantages  of  Pure  Breeds. — I  am  keep- 
ing five  varieties  of  chickens,  about  2T5  in 
all.  They  are  all  doing  nicely  and  we  are 
getting  about  thirty  eggs  a  day.  One  neigh- 
bor has  200  bens  and  is  getting  only  about 
ten  eggs  a  day,  but  he  does  not  take  the 
Poultry  Keeper.—  Gustav  PiUouka, 
Neuportville,  Pa. 

A  California  Item.— The  Poultry  Keeper 
is  the  paper  of  all  poultry  papers  for  far- 
mer, amateur  or  breeder.  1  look  for  it  as 
anxiously  as  I  do  for  the  morning  papers. 
Poultry  is  booming  out  here  now.  v\'e  had 
a  big  show  in  San  Franei«eo  in  January, 
which  was  a  hummer. —  Geo.  Graces,  Sac- 
ramento, Cal. 

Cuts  for  a  Ten-cent  Standard. — I  have  taken 
a  good  deal  of  interest  in  what  is  being 
done  about  the  Ten-cent  Standard.  I  hope 
the  "A.  P.  A."  will  decide  to  get  them  up 
and  have  each  breed  illustrated.  If  they 
do  I  will  agree  to  make  cuts  of  the  Plvra- 
outh  Rocks,  free  of  charge,  to  help  along 
the  work.— J.  T.  French,  No.  838,  Urbana 
St.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Ten  Cent  Standards—  The  "Old  Reliable 
Poultry  Keeper"  reached  fhe  to-day, 
advocating  the  principles  of  simon  pure 
poultrydom,  and  my  views  are  the  same  as 
yours  in  regard  to  shows.  A  poultry  show 
ought  to  be  for  poultry  only.  If  an  ani- 
mal or  bird  show  is  wanted  let  it  be  had, 
but  keep  it  separate  from  poultry.  Let 
the  Poultry  Keeper  keep  up  its  fusilade 
for  the  risht  of  a  Ten-cent  Standard.— Dr. 
C.  T.  Wiaat,  Marion,  O. 

A  Home  Experiment.— I  read  in  your  val- 
uable paper  an  article  on  having  such  good 
luck  with  hatching  in  an  incubator  made  of 
two  good  boxes.lilled  in  between  with  saw- 
dust, and  heated  with  hot  air.  I  am  test- 
ing something  on  the  same  plan,  but  have 
not  yet  found  out  how  to  regulate  the  heat. 
I  papered  my  ins:de  box  on  the  outside  and 
my  outside  box  in  the  inside,  thus  making 
air  chambers  between.  I  have  not  yet  put 
in  the  eggs. — Sophia  Lews,  Waverly,  Mo. 

A  Movable  Shed.— Will  you,  or  some  one 
through  your  paper,  give  description  of  a 
good  movable  shed  as  a  scratching  place 
for  laying  hens.  I  have  a  building  twenty- 
eight  feet  by  twelve  feet.  The  shed  must 
be  large  enough,  either  as  a  whole  or  in 
part,  to  give  room  for  sixty  or  sixty-five 
hens,  the  number  kept  in  said  house.to  ex- 
ercise in.  It  cannot  be  attached  to  the  end 
of  the  bouse  and  must  be  movable. — E.  C. 
[We  believe  such  a  shed  can  be  found  in 
our  new  Illustrated  Book.— Ed.] 

Breeds  Do  Best  Separated  — I  am  constantly 
learning  something  from  your  valuable 
paper.  Observation  proves,  with  knowl- 
edge from  the  Poultry  KEEPER.that  over- 
feeding, too  much  ventilation  in  cold 
weather,  foul  coods  and  bare  floors  are  a 
6ource  of  loss.  The  fowls  enjoy  cleanli- 
ness, warmth  and  litter  to  scrateh  in.  I 
keep  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  fowls- 
mixed  breeds — and  feel  well  paid.  How- 
ever, I  am  convinced  that  the  different 
breeds  do  better  alone. — S.  A.  Brown, 
Ariel,  Pa. 

Lime  and  Ammonia.— I  am  told  to  use 
plenty  of  air  slacked  lime  in  the  poultry 
house  for  roup  and  other  diseases.  In  sum- 
mer it  does  very  well,  but  in  winter  I  use 
litter,  usually  straw,  and  if  I  then  use  lime 
a  sharp  pungent  odor  arises,  the  same  as 
from  horse  manure  in  summer.  Will 
plenty  of  dust  such  as  is  used  for  a  dust 
bath  remedy  the  evil?—  E.  Crosson,  Fish^- 
crville,  Pa.  [Perhaps  the  lime  liberates 
ammonia,  which  may  be  avoided  if  the 
house  is  kept  clean.  Dry  dust  is  excellent 
also.— El).] 

Gives  it  Free.— I  have  Just  completed,  at 
a  considerable  expense,  a  pen  each  of  Red 
Cross  Brown  Leghorns,  Pekin  ducks  and 
White  Turkeys,  and  would  like  to  arrange 
with  you  to  give  a  year's  subscription  with 
every  setting  of  eggs  sold  next  spring. 
Have  raised  and  cared  for  poultry,  but  this 
is  my  first  attempt  at  blooded  stock.  I  con- 
sider the  Poultry  Keeper  the  best  poul- 
try paper  published,  and  think  purchasers 
would  have  better  success  if  they  would 
read  a  good  poultry  paper. — C.  I.  Hunt, 
Kunda,  N.  T. 

Green  Bones  Daily.— I  have  read  the  state- 
ment in  the  Poultty  Keeper,  and  in  other 
publications,  that  ereen  bones  intended  to 
be  cut  for  poultry  food  should  be  procured 
fresh  daily.  This  is  nearl"  impossible  to 
the  great  majority  of  poultry  keepers  in 
1ri«  r»r*i  aittridw,  ana  deter*  them  from 


purchasing  bone  cutters.  Why  is  not  bone 
kept  in  cool  weather  from  taint,  as  fresh 
meat  is  kept  for  family  use,  many  days 
and  even  weeks,  without  salt,  Just  «s  good 
for  poultry  feed?  Does  not  the  statement 
above  mentioned  need  some  qualifications? 
— H.  B.  Lacey,  Laceyville,  Ohio.  [What  is 
meant  by  green  bones  is  bones  not  dry.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  procure  them  daily.— 
Ed.] 

The  Pure  Breeds  Give  the  Eggs.— I  will 
always  try  to  be  numbered  in  the  Poul- 
try Keeper  family.  Anyone  only  keep- 
ing a  dozen  hens  should  not  be  without  it. 
I  have  thirty  hens  and  two  cocks,  White 
Wyandottes  and  White  Plymouth  Rocks, 
and  some  common  hens,  which  I  intend  to 
kill  off  and  just  keep  the  Wyandottes  and 
Rocks  mixed.  My  wife  and  my  son(twelve 
years  old)  attend  to  them,  and  our  table  is 
always  well  supplied  with  eggs,  while  our 
neighbors  do  not  get  any  eggs  at  all.  We 
pick  out  pointers  in  feeding  and  hand- 
ling our  stock  from  the  Poultry  Keeper, 
which  is  always  correct. — John  Schener, 
Jr.,  Scr anion,  Pa. 

Working  Under  Difficulties.— We  have  Just 
started  in  the  poultry  business,  and  are  at 
some  disadvantages  in  the  way  of  build- 
ings and  feed,  as  we  are  two  miles  from  any 
lumberyard,  hive  to  do  our  own  hauling, 
and  crops  were  poor  in  this  county  and 
food  scarce,  but  am  in  hopes  to  be  better 
situated  next  fall.  We  are  startingin  with 
the  common  fowls,  but  have  a  few  Light 
Brahmas  and  Buff  Cochins.  We  are  going 
to  breed  these  with  one  of  the  Leghorns. 
We  have  two  incubators,  the  "Prairie 
State"  and  "Reliable."  Will  you  kindly 
give  us  your  opinion  of  them?  Our  object 
is  to  breed  for  market  only,  as  we  are  near 
two  good  markets.— IF.  W.  Scott,  South 
Haven,  Minn.  [Both  incubators  are  good 
ones. — Ed.] 

Colts  Versus  Hens.— "A  chick  ten  weeks 
old  costs  ten  cents  and  sells  for  fifty  cents." 
The  poultry  papers,  to  induce  more  people 
to  go  into  the  chicken  business  and  send 
on  their  subscriptions,  have  kept  the  above 
in  type  until  it  has  become  monotonous. 
Admitting,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that 
the  feed  for  the  chick  is  the  total  cost,  let 
us  see  if  there  is  not  some  other  business 
still  more  profitable  than  raising  broilers. 
A  farmer  has  a  "blooded*'  mare,  kept  for 
breeding  purposes.  The  colt  takes  all  its 
nourishment  from  the  mare  the  first  ten 
weeks.  He  sells  the  colt  when  weaned  for 
fifty  dollars,  and  it  has  not  cost  him  a  cent. 
S.  ~S.  Barre,  Montoale,  N.  J.  [The  food 
taken  from  the  dam  by  the  colt  costs  some- 
thing, as  the  dam  must  be  fed  to  produce 
the  milk.— Ed.] 

Buff  Plymouth  Rocks. — A  short  statement 
of  the  results  of  handling  fifteen  Buff 
Plymouth  Rock  hens  on  a  village  plot  for 
the  year  of  1894  may  be  of  interest  to  your 
readers.  They  laid  1,962  eggs,  an  average 
of  130  4-5  for  each  hen.  There  are  twenty- 
four  young  on  foot  about  six  months  old 
and  124>£  pounds  young  poultry  was  con- 
sumed up  to  D'vomber  31st.  We  still  have 
the  fifteen  hens  as  well.  The  expense,  less 
care,  was  $31.25.  We  dispense  with  the 
cock  as  soon  as  breeding  season  is  over, 
feed  a  mixture  every  morning,  equal  parts 
of  grouud  oats,  middlings,  bran  and  corn 
meal  hot  in  winter,  cold  in  summer,  to- 
gether with  any  table  and  vegetable  scraps, 
soap,  meat,  etc.  Every  evening  whole  corn 
in  cold  weather  and  whole  wheat  in  mild 
weather;  old  stock  fed  but  twice  daily, 
young  stock  several  times  daily,  as  much 
as  they  will  eat.— C.  M.  Bowles,  New  Po- 
chette', N.  Y. 

Effects  of  Salt.— I  noticed  in  the  Poultry 
Keeper  an  arlicle  on  "Leg  Weakness,"and 
it  occurred  to  me  that  the  cause  might  have 
been  due  to  an  overdose  of  too  much  salt, 
which  can  be  proven  if  the  fowl  drinks  too 
much  water.  I  once  gave  an  overdose  of 
salt  to  a  half  dozen  pullets,  purposely  to 
ascertain  the  result ;  the  consequence  was 
that  I  lost  five  of  them.  They  acted  exactly 
as  the  Poultry  Keeper  says.  They 
moped  around  for  about  twelve  hours  after 
the  overdose  of  salt,  then  their  legs  became 
paralyzed.  The  comb  and  everything 
about  them  looks  all  right,  but  they  could 
not  walk,  and  died  before  the  twenty- 
fourth  hour  after  the  salt  was  given  them. 
A  tablespoonful  of  castor  oil  poured  down 
the  throat,  and  all  the  drinking  water  the 
fowl  desires,  will  save  its  life.  No  food  is 
necessary  until  the  following  day. — F.  C. 
Stevens,  New  York  City,  iV.  Y. 

Lice  in  New  Coops.— When  we  moved  on 
this  place  no  poultry  had  been  raised  here 
for  two  years.  We  found  a  coop  which  we 
used,  (thinking  there  could  not  be  any  dan- 
ger of  lice),  but  the  chickens  we  put  in  the 
old  coop  commenced  to  die  and  we  found 
that  they  were  covered  with  lice,  large  gray 
or  white.  I  cannot  find  any  description  in 
any  poultry  paper  or  book  which  is  at  all 
like  them.  I  used  sulphur  and  fumigated 
everything;  also  white-washed  everything, 
used  kerosene  plentifully,  and  we  were  not 
troubled  any  more  with  them  last  year. 
This  year  I  purchased  all  new  coops.white- 
washed  them  inside  and  outside,  also  the 
bouses,  using  a  great  deal  of  sulphur  and 
kerosene,  but  before  I  knew  it  my  chickens 
were  covered  with  lice,  the  same  kind.  I 
have  fought  them  all  summer  with  every- 
thing I  could  think  of. but  still  the  chickens 
die,  although  not  as  fast  as  tbey  did  at  one 
time,  I  have  lost  over  one  hundred.  The 
strangest  part  of  it  is  that  we  have  never 
seen  one  of  the  lice  off  of  the  fowls.  I 
never  get  them  on  me  as  I  do  the  little 
mites.^-ifr*.  C.E,  Parmelee,  Guilford, 
Conn. 


A  Remedy  For  Warts.— I  have  had  many 
troubles  with  my  chickens,  but,  following 
instructions  in  your  valuable  journal, 
saved  many  fine  birds.  I  have  now  on  the 
sick  list  two  Hamburgs,  cockerels,  brought 
here  from  Washington,  D.  C  ,  one  troubled 
with  roup  in  advanced  stage,  the  other 
warts  on  bead — which  you  claim  to  be 
"chicken  pox."  I  will  tell  you  what  I  did, 
for  your  information,  and  which  may  help 
save,  the  life  of  some  valuable  birds:  Mix 
equal  parts  sulphur  and  blue  stone  (pul- 
verized), add  enough  sweet  oil  to  make  a 
salve,  apply  it  to  the  warts,  and  in  three 
days  there  will  not  be  the  appearance  of  a 
wart.  The  cockerel  is  now  all  O.  K.  This 
is  not  the  only  instance,  for  I  have  cured 
three  hens  in  "a  similar  manner.  A  canker 
will  also  appear  in  the  mouth  which  can  I"' 
removed  by  the  application  of  a  Little 
sweet  oil.— '.s'./<;/.  .1/.  S.  Murray,  U.S.  A., 
Port  Sam,  Houston,  Tex. 

How  to  Get  the  Hawk. — I  notice  in  your 
valuable  paper  a  suggestion  to  kill  hawks 
with  strychnine,  to  which  you  very  prop- 
erly object,  which  is  right.  Now  let  me 
give  you  an  idea:  Take  a  pole,  two  by  four, 
taper  it  to  two  inches  square  at  one  end. 
Now  make  a  box  of  inch  lumber,  about 
eighteen  inches  long,  so  that  you  can  slip 
it  on  to  the  large  end  of  your  two  by  four. 
Dig  a  post  hole  and  place  your  box  m  it, 
with  the  top  just  out  of  the  ground.  Gee 
a  small  steel  trap,  fasten  it  on  the  small 
end  of  your  two  by  four,  set  it,  raise  the 
pole,  and  place  it  down  in  your  box.  When 
Mr.  Hawk  comes  along  he  will  often 
light  on  the  trap,  when  you  can  take  him 
down  and  feed  him  to  the  chickens,  and  I 
find  more  profit  in  the  chickens  eating  the 
hawk  than  there  is  in  the  hawk  eating  the 
chickens,  and  no  doubt  the  chickens  enjoy 
it  better.  You  may  catch  some  other  birds 
instead  of  the  hawk,  but  the  chickens  will 
eat  him,  and  there  is  no  harm  done. — E. 
Cooper,  University  Park,  Colo. 

The  Way  to  Do  It— As  I  read  my  Decem- 
ber number  of  the  Poultry  Keeper,  I  see 
some  inquiries  in  regard  to  the  number  of 
hens  to  keep  on  an  acre.  I  have  been 
troubled  with  the  "hen  fever"  for  about 
eighteen  years,  so  perhaps  a  little  of  my  ex- 
perience in  handling  poultry  will  be  of 
benefit  to  some  of  the  beginners.  My 
present  poultry  farm,  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  500  hens,  is  laid  out  in  ten  acres,  240 
feet  wide  and  1,800  feet  long.  I  divided  it 
into  two  lots,  129  feet  wide  by  1,800  feet  in 
length.  The  houses  are  ten  by  twelve  feet 
with  two  yards,  each  yardfifty  feet  wide  by 
120  feet  long.  In  one  yard  I  keep  ten  hens 
and  in  the  other  I  grow  a  crop.  When  the 
crop  is  gathered  I  plow  up  the  ground  and 
sow  oats  and  clover;  when  large  enough  for 
feed  I  put  my  hens  in  the  new  yard  and 
plow  up  the  old  one  and  crop  that.  My 
object  can  be  plainly  seen.  My  yards  are 
new  and  clean  every  six  months  at  least,  so 
there  is  very  little  chance  for  sickness,  and 
in  doing  that  I  raise  a  crop  on  my  land,  and 
what  my  hens  make  is  all  clear  gain. — L.L. 
F. 

Hens  Moulting  Early. — I  am  a  reader  of 
your  valuable  paper  and  have  tried  to  fol- 
low instructions  therein  published  from 
time  to  time  relative  to  "making  hens  lay." 
I  raise  mostly  Langshans,  for  my  own  use 
only,  and  have  some  very  fine  stock,  but  I 
am  all  knocked  out  this  winter.  My  two 
year  old  hens  are  moulting  now  instead  of 
moulting  in  the  fall,  as  they  should,  and  I 
am  getting  no  eggs  from  pullets  hatched  in 
March  and  April.  I  live  in  the  city,  have  a 
first-class  poultry  house,  10x30,divided  into 
three  pens,  south  front,  aud  nearly  one- 
half  glass.  Dusting  boxes  in  each  pen,  and 
cement  floors  covered  with  straw  to  the 
depth  of  nearly  four  inches,  to  keep  my 
hens  at  work,  aud  have  plenty  of  straw  in 
each  yard,  which  are  10x35.  My  coops  are 
thoroughly  cleaned  regularly  once  a  week, 
and  sometimes  twice.  In  the  morning  I 
feed  about  one  pint  o*  wheat,  one  pint  of 
oats  and  ground  corn  to  about  six  quarts 
of  bran,  scalded,  and  fed  warm.  I  scatter 
oats  and  millet  seed  in  the  straw  at  noon, 
and  at  night  whole  corn  aud  wheat  fed 
warm.  Twice  a  week  I  feed  meat  and 
crushed  raw  bone.  In  each  pen  is  a  box  of 
three  compartments,  containing  granulated 
bone,  crushed  oyster  shells,  and  crushed 
mortar.  My  hens  sing  nearly  all  of  the 
time  and  seem  perfectly  contented.  Their 
combs  are  not  a  bright  red,  but  are  a  gray- 
ish red  tinged  with  purple.  I  give  my 
poultry  a  great  deal  of  attention,  and  they 
take  nearly  all  of  my  spare  time.  I  have 
never  failed  to  have  plenty  of  eggs  before, 
when  other  hens  were  not  laying  at  all. 
During  the  month  of  November  and  De- 
cember I  do  not  think  I  have  averaged  two 
eggs  a  day  from  thirty  hens.  I  have  tried 
to  state  my  case  exactly,  though  I  may 
have  been  a  little  long  winded.  I  shall  be 
highly  pleased  if  you  can  say  something, 
through  your  paper,  or  otherwise,  as  you 
choose,  that  will  help  me  out  of  my  dilem- 
ma. Your  kindness  will  be  duly  appre- 
ciated.— S.  S.  liolchkiss,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
—  [The  early  moulting  may  be  due  to  food 
being  oily,  to  being  hatched  too  early  in  the 
year,  or  to  overfeeding. — Ed.J 


Persons  who  have  rye  wiU  find  it  excel- 
lent for  supplying  early  green  food  for 
hens.  Do  not  allow  the  hens  on  the  rye 
but  an  hour  at  first,  as  it  is  very  laxative 
and  will  do  more  harm  than  good  if  the 
hens  are  not  turned  on  with  judgment. 
Give  the  hens  a  mess  of  scalded  corn  meal 
at  night,  and  season  it  with  a  little  salt 
Should  bowel  disease  appear  keep  the  bens 
oft  the  ry«  until  that  djfflttuHy  aUappem- 


WASHINGT0N  STATE  FOR  POULTRY. 

THOMAS  KING,  MONOOAN,  WASH. 

Your  paper  is  a  welcome  adviser  in  my 
home.  I  don't  think  I  could  get  along 
without  it  at  any  price.  I  get  samples 
from  all  over  the  United  States,  but  the 
Poultry  Keeper  is  in  t  he  U  ad  There  are 
people  in  the  Eastern  States  who  make  in- 
quiries about  Washington  and  poultry 
raising.  Now  let  me  tell  you  people  that 
arc  wondering  what  kind  of  a  place  Wash- 
ington is. 

1  think  we  lead  the  world  in  prunes, 
cherries  and  plums ;  also,  apples,  which 
we  can  raise  to  perfection,  pears,  and  grow 
some  very  fine  specimens  of  peaches.  But 
apples  and  pears  were  not  a  very  good  crop 
last  season,  on  account  of  cold, wet  weather 
in  spring. 

As  for  strawberries,  blackberries,  rasp- 
berries, currants  and  gooseberries,  they  are 
out  of  sight.  Now  I  know  of  orchardists 
who  raise  chickens  and  fruits  all  together 
in  large  quantities,  and  I  think  there  is  no 
better  fowl  adapted  to  the  orchard,  than  the 
"Barred  Plymouth  Rock."  They  like  the 
shade  and  need  it.  There  is  no  better  fowl 
adapted  to  the  orchad  than  the  Plymouth 
Rocks  and  Brown  and  White  Leghorns.  I 
am  going  to  plant  about  five  acres  of  fruit, 
and  will  give  all  the  range  to  the  fowls. 
Hens  will  pay  if  they  have  a  large  range, 
even  if  eggs  are  only  fifteen  cents  per 
dozen.  Now  a  word  to  our  Eastern  fan- 
ciers about  the  shipping  of  eggs  for  hatching 
out  West.  I  know  of  several  fanciers  out 
here  that  sent  for  eggs  East,  and  tbey  came 
in  good  shape,  but  when  Biddy's  time 
was  up  there  stood  from  two  to  four  little 
chicks.  Now,  there  is  no  excuse  for  it,  be- 
cause we  would  uot  hear  to  an  excuse,  as  a 
friend  of  mine  sent  to  Mngland  for  two  sit- 
ings of  "Indian  Games,"  got  ten  chicks 
from  one  sitting  and  nine  from  the  other, 
nineteen  in  all,  and  raised  fifteen  of  them. 
"How  does  that  catch  you  ?  "  Now  let  us 
see  if  you  can  deal  honest  with  the  West- 
ern fancier  from  now  If  a  man  wishes  to 
keep  up  his  reputation  he  must  do  to 
others  as  he  would  like  to  be  done  by.  It 
does  not  do  for  a  man  to  lose  bis  reputa- 
tion for  a  few  eggs.  If  I  sell  a  man  a  sit- 
ting of  eggs,  I  sell  him  a  sitting, — not  seven 
but  thirteen.  I  will  give  him  the  worth  of 
his  money.  The  best  showing  that  ever  I 
saw  was  a  lot  of  eggs  that  was  shipped  to 
Seattle.  There  were  two  hundred  eggs, 
and  the  parties  got  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
five  chickens  from  them  and  hatched  them 
all  by  hens.  I  have  seen  very  good  shew- 
ing from  Knapp  Bros.  White  Leghorns,  and 
I  am  stuck  on  them,  aud  going  to  give  them 
an  order  for  eggs  for  spring. 


LOSS  OF  CHICKS  FROM  WEAK  EGGS 

Mr.  O.  T.  Hammill.  Charlotte,  N.  C,  has 
a  top  heat  brooder,  and  feeds  heavily,  but 
his  chicks  die  from  weak  legs.  He  says: 

I  have  lost  quite  a  number  of  young 
chicks,  from  two  to  four  weeks  old,  from 
weak  legs.  Tbey  seem  perfectly  healthy, 
and  eat  well,  but  loose  the  use  of  their 
legs,  and  in  a  few  days  die.  I  feed  ground 
corn,  bread,  cracked  corn,  bran  and  bone 
meal,  and  also  millet  6eed.  It  is  not 
caused  by  bottom  heat.  My  brooders  are 
heated  by  a  tin  cap — hot  air — so  the  bottom 
is  no  warmer  than  the  top.  I  would  like  to 
learn  of  a  remedy  for  the  above  trouble. 

The  difficulty  may  be  due  to  insufficient 
heat,  but  we  believe  the  cause  is  due  to 
forcing  them  too  rapidly  by  feeding 
heavily.  What  they  require  is  exercise. 
Feed  three  times  a  day,  and  leave  no  feed 
before  them.  Between  meals  make  them 
scratch  for  millet  seed,  in  litter. 


TINCTURE  OF  IODINE  FOR  ROUP. 

When  we  say  roup  in  the  above  title  it  is 
meant  to  apply  to  swelled  heads,  aud  the 
lumps  that  appear  on  the  heads  as  symp- 
toms of  the  disease.  Mr.  W.  W.  Craig,  of 
Castle  Rock,  Colorado,  states  that  he  has 
had  excellent  success  in  the  use  of  tincture 
of  iodine,  aud  writes: 

I  see  a  complaint  from  Middletown,  N. 
Y.,  about  roup  or  swelled  head  Try  the 
following:  Paint  the  head— if  swelled — 
with  tincture  of  iodine.  Swab  the  nostrils 
with  a  small  feather  dipped  in  iodine.  If 
the  throat  is  sore  use  the  tincture  of  iron, 
about  one  to  sixteen,  (the  western  silver 
ratio),  and  glycerine.  Swab  the  throat  at 
least  once  a  day.  In  the  morning,  after 
using  this,  periiaps  there  will  be  a  ball  of 
yellow  skin  under  the  tongue  that  may  be 
removed  easily.  Once  or  twice  may  be 
enough  to  paint  the  nostrils.  If  this  wont 
cure  the  hens  try  the  axe. 

He  advises  the  use  of  one  part  tincture  of 
iodine  to  sixteen  parts  glycerine  for  the 
throat.  It  may  be  mentioned  also  that  a 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,(lunar  caustic,) 
made  by  dissolving  one  grain  in  a  teaspoon- 
ful  of  water,  may  also  be  swabbed  on  the 
roof  of  the  mouth  and  down  the  throat 
once  only.  As  roup  is  a  disease  that  may 
be  "in  the  blood"  'here  is  no  sure  cure 
known  for  some  forms  of  it,  but  mild  case* 
will  often  yield  to  remedied.      _  _    ,  ... 
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Subscription  Price,  50  cents  per  year  in  advance. 
Single  number,  5  cents.  All  subscriptions  com- 
mence with  current  number  at  time  they  are  re- 
ceived.   No  subscriptions  dated  back. 

Advertising:  Ral«g,  50  cents  per  Agate  Iine(57  per 
inch),  eacn  insertion.  Fourteen  lines  to  the  Inch. 
Advertisements  must  be  received  by  the  15th  of  the 
month  preceding  date  of  issue  to  Insure  Insertion. 

Correspondence.  We  Invite  correspondence  on 
the  subject  of  Poultry  that  will  be  of  interest  to  our 
readers,  but  respectfully  ask  that  all  articles  be  short 
and  concise.    Write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 

Address  all  communications  to 

Poultry  Keeper  Company 

Parkesburg,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

Entered  as  Second-Class  Mail  Matter  ut  the 
Post-Office,  Parkesburg,  Pa. 


P.  H.JACOBS,  Editor. 

Residence:       -       -        Haiuiuonton,  N.  J. 


COMMUNICATIONS 

To  The  Poultry  Keeper  on  business  or  In  rela- 
tion to  articles  or  manuscript  for  publication  must  bo 
addressed  to 

The  Poultry  Keeper  Company, 

Parkesburg,  Chester  Co.,  Pa 


Ant  back  number  can  be  had  for  only  five 
cents  in  stamps. 

We  ask  every  advertiser  to  send  us  a  list 
of  his  winnings  at  shows, 

This  is  a.  poultry  paper.  "We  have  no 
pigeon  or  pet  stock  department. 

This  paper  is  only  fifty  cents  a  year,  or 
lix  months  for  twenty-five  cents. 

A  drink  of  warm  water,  early  in  the 
morning,  beats  all  the  tonics  for  hens. 

Engage  your  eggs  from  breeders  now. 
Don't  delay,  as  it  will  save  time  later  on. 

The  Dog  Fancier,  Battle  Creek,  Mich., 
and  Poultry  Keeper,  only  seventy-five 
cents. 

The  Southern  Fancier,  Poultry  Queries 
and  Poultry  Keeper— all  together  for 
one  dollar. 

Meat  is  the  food  to  make  hens  lay.  Get 
a  bone  cutter  and  you  will  then  get  bone 
and  meat  cheap. 

Prices  for  eggs  this  year  have  been  just 
twice  as  much  as  for  the  corresponding 
period  of  last  year  in  the  Eastern  markets. 

Capons  are  now  selling  at  from  twenty 
to  twenty-five  cents  per  pound  in  the  New 
York  and  Boston  markets. 


Little  West  Chester,  Pa.,  had  a  splen- 
did show.  Even  the  Philadelphia  dailies 
wrote  it  up.  She  always  does  well  with 
her  shows. 

Paint  swelled  heads  with  tincture  of 
iodine,  and  swab  the  throat  with  a  solution 
of  one  grain  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  water. 

A  Water  Fowl  Club  has  been  organized, 
with  Mr.  J.  C.  Harvey,  Brookdale,  N.  J., 
as  Secretary.  The  Secretary  desires  all 
who  are  interested  in  water  fowls  to  cor- 
respond with  him. 

The  best  remedy  for  all  diseases  is  forty- 
eight  hours  fast,  using  a  teaspoonful  of 
small  seeds  of  any  kind  thrown  in  litter, 
bo  as  to  make  the  hens  work.  Make  them 
scratch  and  work. 

Please  do  not  write  us  with  a  pencil, 
and  always  give  your  state  and  county  with 
the  postoffice.  We  want  your  plain  name, 
not  your  signature.  Your  signature  may 
mean  anybody's  name — to  us. 

"All  About  Broilers"  and  market 
poultry  generally,  by  M.  K.  Boyer,  price 
only  twenty-five  cents  a  copy,  for  sale  by 
us.  Also  "Profitable  Poultry  Farming," 
by  the  same  author,  at  twenty-five  cents. 

Read  our  report  of  the  A.  P.  A.  meet- 
ing elsewhere.  You  always  get  the  whole 
thing  when  we  write  the  A.  P.  A.  meeting. 
Some  papers  leave  all  the  meat  out  and 
give  the  crust.  We  do  not  believe  anything 
should  be  hidden  from  the  members.  When 
the  A.  P.  A.  reaches  a  point  that  a  veil 
must  be  thrown  over  it  then  the  time  has 
arrived  for  it  to  cease.  We  should  now  en- 
deavor to  make  it  better,  or  its  usefulness 
will  be  destroyed 


Editor  Braden  says  that  he  made  a  bid 
for  printing  the  Standard.  Had  he  been 
given  the  work  it  would  have  been  done 
properly  and  on  time.  He  should  now 
state  his  bid,  to  whom  he  sent  it,  and  give 
the  facts.  He  was  as  much  entitled  to  a 
chance  as  anyone  else. 

There  is  a  difference  in  corn.  Those 
who  do  not  know  why  Southern  people  are 
partial  to  cornbread  are  informed  that  the 
yellow  corn  is  not  used  in  that  section  at 
all.  Southern  cornmeal  is  nearly  as  fine 
and  white  as  flour,  and  the  white  com  con- 
tains more  protein  than  the  yellow. 

Atlanta,  Ga.,  is  going  to  have  an  Ex- 
position this  year  and  Baltimore  next. 
Poultry  will  be  leading  features  in  both 
cities.  Already  Atlanta  breeders  are 
whispering  that  the  A.  P.  A.  should  meet 
there,  and  perhaps  Baltimore  may  be  in 
line  for  her  turn. 

The  Editors'  and  Publishers'  Association 
is  a  good  thing  if  there  is  enough  judgment 
in  the  whole  crowd  to  formulate  some  plan 
by  which  the  publishers  and  their  patrons 
can  be  mutually  benefitted.  The  difficulty 
is  to  get  them  all  together. 

If  any  reader  will  send  our  editor  two 
stamps  for  postage  and  stationery,  and 
send  the  name  (or  names)  of  any  person  in- 
terested in  poultry,  he  will  receive  illus- 
trated plans  of  a  hot-water  incubator.  Ad- 
dress, P.  H.  Jacobs,  Hammonton,  N.  J. 

Since  the  Platts  and  Crokers  have  got 
the  A.  P.  A.  let  her  meet  in  the  woods  of 
Canada  next  year.  Kansas  City  will  be 
spared  next  season.  Keep  it  out  West  or 
on  board  a  vessel.  Don't  let  it  meet  East 
until  a  Lexow  committee  can  get  at  it. 

The  last  two  meetings  of  the  A.  P.  A. 
show  that  the  Crokers  and  the  Platts  have 
gotten  possession.  Men  whose  acts  are 
selfish  are  given  positions  of  honor,  while 
the  better  element  is  kept  in  ignorance  of 
facts  which  should  be  known  to  all  the 
members.   

This  paper  costs  less  than  one  cent  a 
week,  or  a  little  over  four  cents  a  mouth. 
A  single  article  in  it  may  be  worth  a  hun- 
dred dollars.  Yet  some  say  they  cannot 
afford  to  take  it.  Our  advice  is  to  stop 
everything  but  your  paper.  Don't  blow 
out  the  light  and  work  in  the  dark. 

Ten-cent  Standards  did  not  pass,  and  a 
great  mistake  has  been  made.  They  are 
something  that  are  quickly  set  up,  electro- 
typed,  and  printed.  As  circulars  for  the 
use  of  breeders  they  would  have  an  enor- 
mous sale,  as  well  as  bring  more  people 
into  the  fancy.  But  the  goose  that  lays 
the  golden  egg  is  often  killed. 

A  jersey  cow  is  now  stated  to  have 
produced  over  thirty  pounds  of  salted  but- 
ter in  seven  days,  all  sworn  to,  like  news- 
paper circulations.  At  Chicago  the  butter 
tests  exploded  all  the  private  tests.  It  will 
require  a  little  extra  swearing  to  give  a 
Jersey  cow  such  a  record  now.  It  is  safe 
to  divide  private  records  by  the  figure  "2." 

New  York  is  late  getting  her  show  well 
advertised,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  secur- 
ing Madison  Square  Garden.  It  is  possible 
our  February  issue  may  not  come  out  un- 
til after  the  show  begins,  but  we  sincerely 
hope  that  the  brave  men  who  are  risking 
high  rents  will  come  out  safely  within 
bounds  of  expenses. 

The  managers  of  the  Kansas  City  Mid- 
continental  Show  still  have  their  reserve 
fund,  as  the  receipts  paid  all  expenses.  The 
show  will  be  permaueut  and  the  experi- 
ence of  this  year  will  be  valuable.  They 
have  the  money  on  hand  now  for  the  next 
show.  Can  any  other  Association  present 
a  better  record  ? 

The  subscription  list,  good  will,  etc.,  of 
The  Pigeon  World  (formerly  The  Fan- 
cier), heretofore  published  at  Baltimore, 
has  been  purchased  by  Mr.  Jas.  E.  Warner, 
who  will  merge  the  same  with  his  Pouliry 
and  Pigeons,  continuing  the  publication 
office  at  New  York.  While  the  latter  pub- 
lication gains  a  firm  hold  on  the  Fancy,  the 
subscribers  of  the  Pigeon  World  are  fortu- 
nate in  that  they  will  be  supplied  with  so 
good  a  substitute  as  Poultry  and  Pigeons, 
which  is  among  the  best  of  the  publica- 
tions devoted  to  the  Fancy,    It  Is  oa  our 

elubiisW 


Dr.  James  H.  Casey,  of  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  lectured  to  an  audience  each  day  at  the 
recent  show  in  that  city,  on  the  "Process 
of  Incubation  From  a  Scientific  Stand- 
point," illustrating  his  lectures  with  maps 
and  charts.  He  also  displayed  twenty-one 
bottles  containing  chicks  in  every  stage  of 
growth.  Such  lectures  are  worth  gold 
mines  to  those  seeking  knowledge. 

If  the  I.  D.  S.  C.  A.  ever  expects  to  suc- 
ceed in  this  world  it  must  not  expect  to 
appropriate  the  whole  alphabet.  Human 
life  is  too  short  to  wade  through  so  many 
letters.  The  majority  do  not  know  what 
the  initials  mean.  "United  States  Poultry 
Association,"  or  "National  Poultry  Associ- 
ation," would  sound  better.  There  is  some- 
thing in  a  name. 

The  Advisory  Committee  of  the  A.  P.  A. 
is  to  consist  of  ex-presidents,  yet  Mr.  G. 
W.  Mitchell,  of  Bristol.  Conn.,  who  so 
creditably  tilled  that  office  for  two  terms, 
being  elected  nnanimously  both  times,  is 
left  off  to  give  place  to  J.  E.  White,  who  is 
no  longer  interested,  and  who  is  almost  un- 
known to  the  majority  of  the  members. 
Another  member  of  the  Advisory  Commit- 
tee, as  far  as  we  can  learn,  is  not  only  un- 
known, but  was  dead  before  his  name  ever 
got  on  it. 

The  Second  Annual  Winter  Fair  of  the 
Scioto  Poultry  and  Pet  Stock  Association 
will  be  held  in  their  large,  new  hall  at 
Portsmouth,  Ohio,  February  18th  to  25th, 
inclusive.  Mr.  H.  A.  Bridge,  of  Columbus, 
is  Judge,  and  a  score  card  will  be  given 
every  exhibitor  of  fowls.  Their  first  show 
was  a  success,  and  they  intend  to  make  this 
one  even  better.  Their  catalogue  is  offered 
containing  a  fine  list  of  premiums  and  all 
entry  fees.  It  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
every  Ohio  breeder.  Mr.  G.  P.  Kaps, 
Portsmouth,  Ohio,  is  Secretary. 

Quite  a  number  write  us  for  informa- 
tion and  provide  no  stamp.  If  a  man  is 
stingy  enough  to  save  a  two-cent  stamp, 
aud  expect  to  receive  a  favor  in  reply,  we 
are  just  mean  enough  not  to  oblige  such  a 
person.  Then,  again,  some  forget  the 
stamps,  although  they  write  "stamps  en- 
closed for  reply."  If  you  desire  early  in- 
formation on  poultry  matters  (not  busi- 
ness) send  addressed  envelope  to  the  editor, 
P.  H.  Jacobs,  Hammonton,  N.  J.  One 
stamp  is  not  much  to  you,  but  they  "count 
up"  on  us . 

ALL  FOR  SIXTY  CETNS. 

Just  look  at  this  !  It  is  an  offer  of  the 
best  and  cheapest,  and  we  defy  competi- 
tion. Read. 

The  Poultry  Keeper,         50c.  i 

Farm  and  Fireside,           50c.  aa1 

Standard  Cook  Book,        50c.  ■,%> 

$1.50 

All  for  sixty  cents.  It  means  a  semi- 
monthly agricultural  journal,  the  Poultry 
Keeper,  and  the  Standard  Cook  Book,  for 
but  little  more  than  the  price  of  the  Poul- 
try Keeper  alone. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

We  believe  it  an  advantage  to  mention 
all  situations  offered  or  wanted,  and  will 
be  pleased  to  hear  of  them.  The  following 
have  written  us : 

C.  N.  Harrington,  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  is 
experienced,  and  will  accept  position  on 
poultry  farm. 

C.  P.  Holway,  East  Greenwich,  R.  I., 
understands  picking  and  preparing  for 
market,  is  experienced  otherwise  and  de- 
sires position. 

A.  W.  Blazo,  Cheshire,  Mass.,  has  a 
plant.  Wauts  first  clascj  man  with  a  little 
capital,  so  as  to  be  interested,  to  take  hold 
with  him. 

THE  GREAT  EVENT  AT  PROVIDENCE. 

Rhode  Island  is  a  small  State,  but  there 
is  nothing  to  be  despised  among  her  poul- 
trymen.  Her  show  was  fully  up  to  her 
usual  displays,  which  means  something  ex- 
Her  association  selects  capable  officers. 
No  one  is  taken  for  honor,  but  the  best 
■workers  are  at  the  head.  It  is  too  late  to 
give  a  detailed  report  of  the  exhibits.  The 
decimal  system  of  scoring  was  used  and 
gave  satisfaction,  Messrs.  Felch,  Zimmer 
and  Ball  placing  the  prizes.  Mr.  Samuel 
Cushman,  the  Secretary,  gives  his  whole 
attention  to  the  work  when  the  time  of 
action  comes,  and  with  such  able  workers 


as  Mr.  H.  S.  Babcock,  C.  H.  Jenks,  and 
others,  he  keeps  Rhode  Island  right  at  the 
front. 


CAN  HATCHING  BE  TOO  EARLY. 

Early  hatching  depends  on  the  breed. 
The  large  breeds  do  not  mature  as  soon  as 
the  small  breeds,  hence  they  require  more 
time  for  growth.  The  difficulty  is  that 
many  birds  moult  in  the  winter  or  fall  if 
hatched  too  early,  but  such  cases  are  the 
exception,  not  the  rule. 

Moulting  is  not  always  due  to  early 
hatching.  The  feed  has  something  to  do 
with  it.  If  pullets  are  fed  exclusively  on 
grain,  or  given  too  much  oily  food,  such  as 
linseed  meal  or  sunflower  seed,  they  are 
more  likely  to  moult  than  if  given  a  va- 
riety. 

Early  pullets  are  the  ones  that  make  the 
winter  layers.  We  have  hatched  them  in 
February  and  they  did  not  moult  the  first 
year.  For  Brahmas  and  Cochins  the  15th 
of  February  is  not  too  early.  A  month 
later  will  answer  for  Plymouth  Rocks, 
Langshans  and  Wyandottes,  and  the  middle 
of  April  for  Minorcas,  Leghorns,  aud  other 
breeds. 

PITTSBURG  HOLDS  THE  FORT. 

Wbere  is  there  a  better  location  for  a 
poultry  show  than  Pittsburg,  Pa.?  Her 
population,  with  that  of  the  surrounding 
cities  and  towns,  is  close  to  half  a  million. 
Ii  is  the  dividing  line  of  the  East^ind  West, 
and  the  leading  railroads  come  in  there. 

She  will  have  a  show  on  February  11th, 
closing  February  16th.  This  leaves  her  the 
whole  field,  other  shows  being  over. 

Her  officers  are  as  follows:  President, 
Rev.  E.  P.  Swift ;  First  Vice  President,  Dr. 
W.  E.  Barclay ;  Second  Vice  President, 
Wm.  E.  Sankey;  Secretary,  A.  P.  Robin- 
son ;  Treasurer,  George  Atkins  ;  Executive 
Committee,  G.  W.  Moore,  H.  D.  Fleming, 
F.  Guttendorf,  W.  H.  Hillebrecht,  Jr.,  and 
John  M.  Anderson. 

It  is  proposed  to  hold  a  show  every  year. 
Some  of  the  best  citizens  of  Pittsburg  have 
taken  an  interest,  and  the  officers  are  ener- 
getic workers.  Let  all  take  hold  and  give 
a  lift.  The  show  will  be  in  the  Old  City 
Hall,  Pittsburg,  and  this  is  the  first  show 
in  fifteen  years. 

TOO  MUCH  NOTHINGNESS. 

Absent  officers  and  too  much  honoring 
has  killed  the  clubs,  and  will  do  no  good  to 
any  association.  The  A.  P.  A.  elected  a 
most  excellent  gentleman  as  president,  yet 
it  was  out  of  place  to  elect  an  absentee  to 
that  position.  A  president  Bhoaldpreside 
and  not  be  elected  because  he  is  a  fine  fel- 
low, or  to  honor  him.  The  Editors'  Con- 
vention made  the  same  mistake.  The  spe- 
cialty clubs  also  injured  themselves  by  se- 
lecting men  as  presidents  who  never  saw  a 
club  in  session.  Another  drawback  to  the 
clubs  was  that  of  electing  incompetent  men 
as  presidents  because  they  were  wealthy. 
At  one  time  a  certain  man  with  a  full 
pocketbook  was  president  of  half  a  dozen 
clubs,  although  he  knew  but  little  of  the 
duties  of  an  officer,  and  what  benefit  he 
conferred  to  any  of  the  clubs  has  not  yet 
been  made  apparent.  Associations  meet  to 
deliberate,  aud  they  should  select  a  presi- 
dent who  is  not  only  fitted  for  the  duty  but 
he  should  be  there  to  do  it  or  someone  else 
should  be  chosen.  Too  much  nothingness 
has  been  the  rule,  and  the  clubs  have  died 
out  because  they  had  no  heads  aud  no  man" 
agement. 

REASONING  ON  CORN. 

Our  good  contemporary,  the  Fancier's 
Beview,  contains  a  short  item  which  rather 
surprised  us,  as  the  editor  seems  to  have 
gotten  up  the  wrong  tree  on  the  subject. 
Alluding  to  the  feeding  of  corn  and  wheat 
he  says: 

A  neighbor  of  the  editor,  a  farmer,  has 
been  getting  a  phenomenally  large  amount 
of  eggs  during  the  fall  and  the  winter  so 
far.  His  fowls  are  a  cross  of  Leghorn, 
Wyandotte  and  Minorca— a  kind  of  a  mix- 
ture. We  asked  him  what  he  fed.  "Noth- 
ing but  corn  and  wheat,"  he  replied.  "Any- 
thing else  ?"  we  asked.  "Well,  they  have 
oyster  shell  for  grit,  and  ground  bone,  but 
I  don't  know  as  they  help  the  egg  business 
any.  Plenty  of  good  wheat  and  corn  al- 
ways brings  me  plenty  of  eggs."  And  yet 
there  are  people  who  pretend  that  coin  is 
an  awful  bad  thing  to  give  fowls  I 

In  the  first  place  we  never  heard  of  any- 
one who  even  pretended  that  "corn  is  an 
awful  bad  thing  for  fowls,'*   Anything  nj 
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Injurious  if  fed  exclusively.  It  seems  to  us 
that,  despite  the  farmer's  remark,  it  was 
the  ground  bone  that  gave  the  best  results . 
As  to  "plenty  of  good  wheat  and  corn  "  al- 
ways producing  "plenty  of  eggs"  we  ven- 
ture to  affirm  that  thereare  thousands  who 
feed  "plenty  of  corn  and  wheat"  and  they 
get  very  few  eggs.  A  bird  will  die  if  so 
situated  that  it  can  get  only  "plenty  of  corn 
»nd  wheat." 

In  the  very  same  issue  of  that  paper  ia  a 
letter  from  Mr.  L.  F.  Abbott,  who  makes 
a  better  reply  than  can  be  easily  given  by 
another,  for  while  he  does  not  condemn 
grain  he  clearly  points  out  the  necessity  for 
a  more  nitrogenous  diet,  and  says: 

This  matter  of  feeding  proper  balanced 
rations  to  hens  in  winter  is  of  more  im- 
portance than  it  first  appears.  I  think  it 
frequently — if  not  always — makes  the 
difference  of  eggs  or  no  eggs  in  winter, 
other  requisites  Being  supplied,  that  the 
exigencjes  of  the  season  calls  for.  The  re- 
quirements of  the  fowl  economy  call  for 
nitrogenous  or  protein  foods  in  excess  of 
the  carbonaceous  or  starchy  foods.  The 
whole  bulk  of  the  fowl,  bones,  flesh,  feath- 
ers,  and  the  product  in  eggs  are  built  up 
and  partake  of  nitrogenous  elements. 
Corn  is,  perhaps,  as  good  a  representative 
of  starchy  foods  as  we  can  take  for  com- 
parison. A  chicken  fed  with  corn  meal  as 
its  principal  diet  will  be  weak  in  its  bones 
and  nine  times  out  of  ten  lose  the  use  of 
its  legs.  Hens  fed  on  a  corn  diet  will  be- 
come feather  pluckers  and  egg  eaters,  grow 
excessively  fat  and  easily  fall  a  prey  to 
apoplexy,  staggers  and  leg-weakness. 
Whole  wheat,  or  whole  wheat  meal,  forms 
a  good  example  of  a  well  balanced  food  for 
fowls.  Yet  this  needs  to  be  fed  with  care 
for  it  is  too  concentrated  when  forming  a 
large  proportion  of  the  food  for  hens.  The 
same  is  true  of  cottonseed  meal,  a  highly 
nitrogenous  food,  consequently  the  latter 
should  be  fed  to  fowls  very  sparingly. 
Fowls  do  not  relish  cottonseed  meal  in  any 
form  of  feeding.  Diluted  with  three  parts 
of  coarse  bran,  one  part  of  cornmeal  to  one 
part  of  cottonseed  meal  by  weight,  the 
whole  mixed  with  mashed  boiled  potatoes, 
makes  a  good  combination  for  the  morning 
feed  for  fowls  in  cold  weather. 

The  value  of  the  mineral  elements  is  set 
forth  in  the  above.  There  is  but  little  over 
a  pound  of  lime  in  1,000  pounds  of  wheat, 
which  is  insufficient  for  supplying  bone 
elements.  The  preaching  of  '  plenty  of 
wheat  and  corn"  has  been  followed  only 
too  closely,  and  many  hopes  have  been 
wrecked  upon  it.  Infact.it  is  about  the 
only  stock  of  knowledge  possessed  by  the 
Inexperienced,  and  they  do  just  as  the 
farmer  above  mentioned  did,  only  the  far- 
mer gave  bone  also,  got  better  results,  but 
did  not  know  enough  to  credit  the  increase 
to  the  proper  source.  Feed  a  variety,  not 
only  of  corn  and  wheat,  but  of  any  other 
food  that  the  hens  will  eat,  but  feed  no  one 
kind  exclusively. 


THE  JOB  OF  PRINTING  STANDARDS. 

The  old  story  of  "Jack  Spratt  could  get 
(eat)  no  fat"  is  repeated  in  the  bids  for 
printing  the  Standard.  Our  pious  Brother 
Braden,  of  the  Ohio  Poultry  Journal, 
whose  kind  heart  has  yearned  for  the  little 
Hottentots  in  heathen  climes,  and  whose 
purse  is  ever  open  when  some  poor  mis- 
sionary is  to  be  sent  out  as  game  for  a  lot 
of  cannibals,  has  recently  heard  something 
drop.  In  a  previous  issue  we  made  this 
statement: 

"The  A.  P.  A.  had  two  repvtable  offers  to 
print  the  Standard,  one  in  Buffalo  and  one 
in  Baltimore." 

Brother  Braden  saw  the  above  over  his 
ihoulder,  and  in  repiy,  in  his  January  issue, 
he  made  use  of  the  following  language: 

As  we  were  among  the  number  that  bid 
on  that  job,  we  sadly  thauk  the  Keeper  for 
the  foregoing  bile. 

We  did  not  know  when  we  threw  the 
stone  that  Brother  Braden  would  "holler," 
but  he  did.  So  now  we  will  let  him  into 
some  of  the  little  "ins  and  outs"  that  even 
all  the  editors  don't  know,  for  the  "Pro- 
ceedings" of  the  last  A.  P.  A.  meeting  were 
not  gotten  out  by  the  Secretary,  as  they 
passed  through  Indiana,  where  they  "took 
a  rest."  Further,  the  bids  were  a  little 
out  of  the  usual  route.  It  has  been  cus- 
tomary for  the  Secretary  to  have  the 
Standard  printed,  but  Secretary  Brown 
was  almost  a  nonentity  the  past  year. 
All  roads  had  to  lead  to  Indiauapolis. 
First,  we  will  state  that  Mr.  Brown  never 
heard  of  Mr.  Braden's  bid.  The  best  bid, 
in  our  opinion,  was  rejected.  Theoldplates 
were  used,  and,  to  show  how  much  better 
it  would  have  been  to  have  used  type,  we 
«uor.fi  tbe  excuse  of  the  editor  of  the 


Standard,  taken  from  his  own  paper.  He 
says: 

There  were  two  hundred  and  forty-four 
pages  in  the  old  Standard,  each  of  which 
was  an  electrotype,  the  face  of  each  being 
one  solid  piece  of  metal,  and  these  electro- 
types the  editor  was  directed  to  use  as  far 
as  possible  in  the  new  revision  as  an  eco- 
nomical measure.  All  changes  were  first 
set  in  type,  and  then  electrotyped,  the  old 
electrotyped  pages  were  then  cut  up,  the 
changed  wording  cut  out  and  the  new 
change  inserted.  When  it  is  understood 
that  these  changes  number  between  six  and 
seven  hundred  the  reader  will  understand 
how  much  supervision,  reading  and  com- 
paring was  necessary  after  having  prepared 
the  original  copy,  to  perfect  the  book  and 
avoid  errors. 

There  were  four  proofs, 'viz:  from  the 
printer,  first  proof,  the  second,  the  printer's 
revised  proof,  then  the  first  electrotyper's 
proof  on  making  up  into  pages,  and  the 
electrotyper's  revised  page  proof. 

It  is  apparent  that  to  make  a  new  Stand- 
ard with  old  plates  is  a  farce.  Just  what 
the  Indianapolis  parties  bid  is  what  is 
wanted,  but  here  is  the  kind  of  a  bill  which 
was  sent  Secretary  Brown  from  Indian- 
apolis, through  Conger,  who  did  all  the 
"kicking"  because  Brown  would  not  pay 
such  a  bill.  Here  it  is,  dated  May  5th, 
1894: 

Part  amount  on  contract  for 
3,000  copies  American  Standard 
of  Perfection.,  $400.00 

Observe  that  there  are  no  prices  or 
nature  of  contract  given,  but  part  payment 
is  asked.  In  the  meantime  Brown  wanted 
to  know  where  a  certain  number  of  the 
3,000  StandRrds  were,  as  all  Standards  must 
be  sold  through  the  Secretary.  It  turned 
out  that  parties  in  Indianapolis  had  gotten 
Standards  from  the  printer.  Every  one 
sold  by  Brown  had  a  private  mark,  but  we 
sent  out  decoy  letters  and  bought  them 
from  an  Indianapolis  party  to  whom  no 
new  Standards  had  then  been  sold. 

Brown  refused  the  above  bill,  and  for 
months  be  tried  to  get  a  regular  bill.  Fi- 
nally they  sent  a  bill  for  $547.46  for  the 
3,000  Standards. 

The  editor  of  the  Standard  says  he  had  to 
pick  over  244  pages.  The  Baltimore  Sun 
offered  to  print  3,000  copies,  274  pages,  for 
$575,  and  to  set  it  all  up  in  new  type,  elec. 
trotyping  the  plates,  the  p lates  to  be  the 
property  of  the  A.  P.  A.,  which  excellent 
offer  was  treated  with  silence.  The  three 
men  who  had  the  giving  out  of  the  job  were 
Conger,  Hitchcock,  and  Butterfield,  the  lat- 
ter not  fully  understanding  the  case  at 
first,  Conger  and  Hitchcock,  or  rather  Con- 
ger, seeming  to  do  the  correspondence  with 
Brown. 

It  looks  as  if  it  was  not  intended  for  the  job 
to  go  anywhere  but  to  Indianapolis,  judg- 
ing from  the  treatment  of  bidders,  and  the 
Standard  editor  used  the  old  plates  as  an 
excuse  for  his  poor  work. 

The  point  is  why  was  not  Brother  Brad- 
en's  bid  considered  ? 

Why  was  a  complete  new  Standard,  with 
new  plates,  not  taken,  considering  the  small 
difference  ? 

Why  was  the  Indianapolis  bill  so  high 
•when  they  had  plates  to  work  from  ? 

How  did  parties  in  Indianapolis  get 
Standards  to  sell  without  applying  to  and 
receiving  them  from  the  Secretary  in  the 
usual  way  ? 

What  is  to  prevent  the  printer  from  sell- 
ing Standards,  (we  do  not  say  he  will  do 
it,)  if  he  desires  ?  How  can  the  Secretary 
keep  track  of  all  Standards  sold  if  they  do 
not  come  through  him  ? 

Why  was  Brown  kept  waiting  for  months 
before  they  would  send  him  a  bill  stating 
the  contract  and  cost  of  printing  the  Stand- 
ards ? 

If  Brother  Braden  will  now  state  what 
his  bid  was,  and  to  whom  he  sent  if  ,  he  will 
add  "more  light." 

In  the  meantime  we  wish  to  ask  if  dark- 
ness on  business  matters  is  conducive  to 
the  interests  of  the  A.  P.  A.  Is  there  any. 
thing  transpiring  in  the  A.  P.  A.  that 
should  be  hidden  from  the  members  1  If  so, 
the  sooner  it  dissolves  the  better. 

Such  methods  will  not  do  in  an  associ- 
ation of  that  kind. 


Ideal  poultry  grit  is  made  by  Mr.  H.  G. 
Quirin,  Bellevue,  Ohio.  It  is  limestone 
grit,  sharp,  cheap,  and  the  best  kind  of 
medicine  for  fowls  and  chicks,  because  it 
assists  to  masticate,  or  grind., the  food.  He 
has  a  brooder  house  of  2,00y  capacity,  and 
finds  the  grit  Bs^yes  him  much  sickness 
among  bi|  itock. ' 


THE  IP.  A,  MEETING. 


The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American 
Poultry  Association— Voters  Hanu- 
factured — A  Jim  Crow  Pe"- 
formance — Politicians 
Rule. 

[By  Our  Special  Correspondent] 
When  The  Poultry  Keeper  assigned 
me  the  task  of  writing  up  the  meeting  of 
the  American  Poultry  Association,  at  Kan- 
sas City,  Mo.,  in  December,  I  determined 
to  give  all  the  facts,  (just  as  the  editor  does 
when  he  gets  there,)  and  not  hide  from  the 
members  what  they  should  know.  Al- 
though Chicago  had  a  meeting  at  which 
some  of  the  most  undignified  men  that 
ever  came  together  made  themselves  con- 
spicuous, yet  Kansas  City  has  had  a  lively 
time,  for  some  of  the  men  who  did  such 
noble  political  method  work  at  Chicago 
did  the  same  at  Kansas  City. 

When  the  roll  was  called  twenty-two 
members  answered  to  their  names,  of  which 
only  one-half  were  from  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, and  of  the  whole  number  eight  had 
no  expense  in  getting  there,  as  tbey  re- 
ceived salaries  as  officers  or  judges. 

The  following  new  members  were  then 
admitted,  only  eight  of  whom  paid.  They 
were  mostly  proposed  by  Theodore  Hewes 
(a  candidate).  The  result  was  that  Hewes 
had  plenty  of  margin  on  votes  when  the 
time  came.  He  is  a  railroad  conductor,and 
a  politician  who  works  for  the  railroad 
interests,  being  well  posted  on  voting 
methods.   The  new  members  were  : 

R.  C.  Kirtley,  Kansas  City  ;  Fred  B. 
Glover,  Kansas  City;  V.  R.  Andrus,  Kan- 
sas City,  Mo. ;  T.  F.  Smith,  Parsons,  Kan- 
sas; E.  B.  Harrington,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  ; 
C.  A.  Hodge,  Abilene,  Kansas  ;  Adam 
Thompson,  '.Amity,  Mo. ;  Wm.  F.  Barrett, 
Centropolis,  Kansas;  W.  A.  Roberts, 
Minneapolis, Kansas  ;  F.  T.  Deane,  Lincoln, 
Nebraska ;  F.  M.  Slutz,  Kansas  City,  Mo.; 
Chas.  F.  Newman,  Huguenot,  S.  I.,  N.  T. ; 
Grant  M.  Curtis,  Quincy,  111.;  Dr.  C.  G. 
Davis,  Kansas  City,  Mo. ;  John  Glasgow, 
Mahwah,  New  Jersey  ;  Mrs.  R.  A.  Judy, 
Decatur,  111. ;  Miss  Alice  M.  Mason,  Michi- 
gan City;  Mrs.  E.  A.  Creel,  Carrolton.Mo. ; 
Mrs.  Nannie  Todd,  Atlantic,  Iowa;  W.  S. 
Russell,  Ottumwa,  Iowa ;  Dan  Robertson, 
Palmyra,  111. ;  W.  W.  Browning,  Ogden, 
Utah ;  J.  L.  Todd.  Atlantic,  Iowa ;  George 
L;  Belcher,  Carrolton,  Mo. ;  H.  Slingbuff^ 
Baltimore,  Md. ;  W.  T.  Levering, Baltimor  , 
Md. ;  John  L.  Cost,  Hagerstown,  Md. ;  W. 
E.  Hatfield,  Petersburg,  111. 

The  members  who  were  present  at  the 
opening  of  the  meeting  were  Messrs. 
Brown,  (Secy.),  Orr,  Biunck,  Sternberg, 
Butterfield,  McCormick,  Sewell,  McNeil, 
Pierce,  Haslet,  Conger,  Rhodes,  Hitchcock, 
Andrews,  Crothers,  Cusliing,  Hewes, 
Qurollo,  Wale,  Lemen,  Rackham  and 
Drevenstedt. 

The  report  of  secretary  George  O .  Brown, 
of  Baltimore,  showed  the  receipts  as  fol- 
lows :  Standards  sold  at  wholesale,  $2,153; 
retail,  $20;  badges  $8.75;  score  cards, 
$13.61 ;  membership  fees,  $230.  Cash  re- 
ceipts from  all  sources  $3,984.67.  Total  ex- 
penses were  $1,356.27.  Balance  on  hand, 
$2,638.40. 

In  order  that  no  one  would  be  beaten 
for  re-election,  and  to  "  save  bacon,"  a 
motion  was  made  that  the  Mercer  resolu- 
tion of  last  year,  limiting  the  holding  of 
office  by  the  President  and  Secretary  for 
the  term  of  one  year  only,  be  adopted. 
The  close  margin  of  three  votes  off  the 
street  last  year,at  Chicago.was  too  much  to 
take  any  risks  this  year.  Besides,  Hewes 
had  it  fixed  for  the  West  to  get  the  secre- 
taryship, hence  the  East  was  to  have  the 
Presidency.  It  was  a  very  handy  resolu- 
tion, but  everybody  "  saw  through  it." 

Then  Hewes  got  up  and  nominated 
James  Forsyth,  of  Owego,  N.  Y.,  for  Presi- 
dent. As  Forsyth  could  not  be  defeated 
it  served  Hewes  to  make  the  motion,  for  he 
was  to  have  his  innings  next.  A  lotof  new 
voters  were  ready,  and  with  only  eight  paid 
up.  It  was  a  meeting  for  votes,  and  not  to 
consider  the  interests  of  the  A.  P.  A.  If 
any  business  was.  done  I  failed  to  see  or 
hear  of  it. 

Then  the  "clown  act"  began,  and  the 
bears  began  to  da  ope.  The  Secretary,  Mr. 
Brown,  annour.cfyi  an  official  lef  j>er  from 
Mt,  J,  K,  Felcb.  £pnger  then  statg^  that  he 


would  give  Mr.  Biunck  the  pleasure  ol 
trying  to  make  out  Mr  Felcb's  letter.  Con- 
ger also  handed  Biunck  one  that  be  had  re- 
ceived. Biunck  stepped  out  officiously 
on  the  floor  and  made  a  burlesque  of  read- 
ing them.  As  Mr.  Felch's  handwriting  it 
not  as  perfect  as  it  might  be,  it  was  making 
game  of  his  misfortune.  Mr.  Brown 
stepped  forward  and  stated  that  he  could 
easily  read  them,  and  offered  to  do  so,  but 
Conger  told  Biunck  to  go  ahead.  As  both 
Conger  and  Biunck  are  at  variance  with 
Felch,  the  act  was  entirely  out  of  place,and 
Mr.  Biunck  should  have  refused.  It  will 
make  hosts  of  friends  for  Felch,  and  now 
Justifies  all  that  he  may  do  as  a  disloyal 
member.  Such  treatment  was  not  credit- 
able to  any  body  of  men  supposed  to  be 
composed  of  gentlemen.  It  was  not 
courteous  to  Mr.  Felch's  friends.  To  con- 
firm what  1  state  I  give  an  extract  from 
the  Reliable  Poultry  Journal,whose  editor 
was  present  : 

A  letter  to  Secretary  Brown,  from  Mr.  I. 
K.  Felch,  withdrawing  his  application 
(sent  in  at  Chicago)  for  an  honorable  dis- 
charge, was  turned  over  to  Mr.  Biunck,  of 
the  American  Fancier,  tor  him  to  read. 
Mr.  Felch  is  a  regular  Horace  Greeley 
penman  and  Mr.  Biunck  and  Conger  simply 
astonished  everybody  present  with  their 
brilliant  sallies  of  wit  during  the  attempt  to 
read  this  letter.  Another  letter  from  Mr. 
Felch,  this  one  addressed  to  Conger,  wa« 
placed  in  the  same  friendly  hands  and 
more  horse-play  was  indulged  in.  On 
motion  these  communication!  were  oroered 
to  be  printed  with  the  proceedings.  Mr. 
Fek-h  has  done  far  too  much  for  poultry 
culture  in  this  country  to  make  it  possible 
to  justify  such  treatment.  "  Them's  our 
sentiments." 

During  the  above  "  brilliant  salliea  of 
wit,"  and  "horse  play"  (as  above  described) 
not  even  were  the  ladies  allowed  to  escape. 
Several  remarks  were  made  which  wereout 
of  place  and  coarse,  one  man  even  making 
ribald  jokes  in  regard  to  one  whose  name 
should  have  been  sacred.  It  simply  dis- 
gusted many,  and  showed  a  coarseness 
which  no  one  should  envy. 

Previous  to  the  above  Hewes  and  Stern- 
berg were  nominated  for  secretary. 
Forsyth  (who  was  not  present)  had  been 
elected  President.  Sternberg  is  one  of  the 
most  honorable  and  upright  men  in  the 
poultry  fraternity,  and  refused  to  election- 
eer or  ask  for  votes,  so  it  was  no  surprise 
when  Hewes  was  elected  by  a  vote  of 
twenty-three  to  sixteen  for  Sternberg. 
But  for  Sternberg  there  would  have  been 
no  Mid-continental  show,  and  he  had  no 
personal  axe  to  grind.  The  same  men 
who  pulled  the  wires  at  Chicago  did  the 
same  here,  and  Sternberg  was  slaughtered. 
He  knew  too  much  about  the  Standard 
printing  and  the  bills. 

I  clip  from  the  Fanciers'  Journal  a  short 
extract,which  is  a  straw  on  how  the  "wind 
blew." 

Although  Theodore  Sternberg  failed  of 
being  elected  secretary,  he  can  feel  proud 
of  the  support  he  received.  He  never 
sought  the  office,  did  not  a>k  a  living 
man  to  vote  for  him,  yet  received  the 
votes  of  the  majority  of  the  older  mem- 
bers. 

If  he  received  a  majority  of  the  votes  of 
the  "older  members,"  is  it  not  plain  that 
Hewes  received  the  votes  of  the  others  f 
This  is  not  objectionable  provided  they 
hud  paid  their  initiation,  but  such  was  not 
the  case.  Only  eight  out  of  the  whole  lot 
paid,  and  1  have  their  names  before  me, 
but  prefer  not  to  mention  them.  Hewes 
quietly  got  in  his  work,  is  now  secretary, 
and  also  got  in  a  piece  of  "what  I  know 
about  judging,"  which  gave  someone  else  a 
kick.  I  do  not  infer  that  all  who  did  not 
pay  were  not  honorable.  I  only  object  to 
the  method. 

The  expulson  of  an  individual  at  Chicago 
for  what  he  did  there  may  be  correct,  from 
one  point  of  view,  but  the  kind  of  talk  then 
done  at  Chicago  should  have  prevented 
some  of  the  "jokes  on  ladies"  here.  A 
clown  performance  is  not  correet  in  a  de- 
liberative body. 

Ten-cent  Standards  came  up,  Sternberg 
attempting  to  get  a  resolution  through,  but 
adjournment  occurred.  It  was  brought  up 
again  at  the  second  session,  when  for  some 
reason  Sternberg  "sulked"  aud  a  Canadian 
moved  to  lay  it  on  the  table,  which  waa 
carried,  atd  the  measure  settled. 

Mr.  Brown,  the  secretary,  did  not  fulfill 
the  expectations  of  his  friends  in  keeping 
silent  regarding  some  things  that  have 
happened  during  the  year,  and  he  will  have 
to  ''rise  and  explain,'?  JSe  know*  tb** 
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Standards  have  been  sold  that  came  directly 
from  the  printer  and  his  duty  was  to  have 
stated  all  the  facts. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  revive  a  "peti- 
tion" to  the  express  companies  for  lower 
rates,  which  failed.  It  has  been  done  often, 
with  no  good  results. 

"Jedge"  Hewes  took  advantage  to  bring 
up  a  resolution  on  "uniform  judging,"  the 
object^apparently  being  to  let  all  present 
know  that  he  was  a  "jedge,"  as  he  tried  the 
old  game  of  attempting  to  elevate  his  own 
work  by  jumping  on  some  other  fellow's 
way  of  doiug.  Chief  Justice  John  Mar- 
shall of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court, 
was  prone  to  chide  everyone  who  addressed 
him  as  "Judge."  He  contended  that  plain 
"Mr."  was  good  enough  for  an  American, 
but  every  man  now  who  handles  a  chicken, 
and  can  discern  the  tail  from  the  head,  be- 
comes a  "jedge."  The  reading  of  some  of 
the  recent  poultry  literature,  in  which 
"Jedge"  Roe  and  "Jedge"  Doe  gave  an 
"opinion"  that  a  chicken  was  a  chicken,  is 
enough  to  make  a  burro  laugh.  Such  titles 
are  ridiculous  and  sickening. 

James  Forsyth,  who  was  elected  Presi- 
dent, is  a  most  excellent  choice,  and  could 
not  have  been  beaten.  Ia  fact,  he  was 
elected  at  Chicago  last  year  had  only  legiti 
mate  votes  been  counted. 

The  show  contained  about  1,700  speci- 
mens,with  few  pigeons,but  the  display  con- 
sisted of  good  birds.  The  officers  of  the  show 
were  kind  and  courteous.  They  worked 
hard  to  make  it  a  success.  They  did  so,  for 
they  did  not  have  to  touch  their  reserve 
fund  at  all.  Premiums  were  paid  cash  (or 
will  be  if  any  delay  has  occurred)  and  th  e 
visitors  were  all  pleased. 

It  has  been  stated  that  there  were  about 
700  entries  and  seventy-five  breeding  yards. 
Now  you  will  see  that  was  an  unfair 
number  to  call  "about"  ..when  the  printed 
catalogue  gives  896,  and  this  did  not  in- 
clude any  of  the  late  entries,  nor  breeding 
yards,  nor  pigeons.  Actual  count  was  over 
1,700  birds,  which  includes  everything,  I 
mail  you  a  catalogue,  fearing  you  may  not 
have  seen  one.  Entry  fees  $1.00  each  and 
should  be  taken  into  consideration.  This 
is  not  like  Fairs  with  free  entries. 

We  had  two  daily  concerts  with  a  splen- 
did band.  The  Specials, you  know, were  the 
best  ever  offered.  The  building  was  a  mag- 
nificent one,  with  glass  roof  and  covering, 
I  think,  seven  acres  on  the  three  floors. 
Before  I  left  Kansas  City,  Mr.  Slutz  had 
collected  over  $1,000  for  the  coming  exhi- 
bition to  be  held  Nov.  27th  to  Dec.  2d,  1895. 

Messrs.  Davis,  Slutz  and  Shattuck  were 
fine  officers  and  did  the  work  well. 

Mr.  V.  R.  Andrus  offered  a  $700  piano  as 
a  Special,  and  his  wife  did  as  much,  if  not 
more,  than  any  lady  in  the  show  room. 

The  rejection  of  Ten-cent  Standards  will 
result  in  such  Standards  being  printed  and 
sold  by  private  parties,  unless  the  A.  P.  A. 
adopts  them  at  the  next  meeting,  and  it  is 
possible  that  even  that  is  too  long  to  wait. 
Anybody  can  make  a  Standard,  as  breeds 
cannot  be  copyrighted.  The  A.  P.  A.  only 
owns  its  own  wording.  The  wiseacres  who 
laid  it  on  the  table  are  not  as  knowing  as 
they  suppose.  The  receipts  are  always 
large  the  first  year  of  new  Standards.  They 
will  be  less  hereafter. 

The  man  who  described  Mr.  Felch  as 
"  one  with  a  tin  horn  in  his  ear"  (Mr.  Felch 
being  deaf),  may  now  go  down  to  second 
place,  and  let  the  "bear  dancers"  go  up  to 
the  head. 

If  I  am  not  mistaken  all  of  the  "Jedges'' 
are  on  the  Executive  Committee.  As  this 
class  of  gentry  will  usually  vote  for  the 
place  which  offers  the  most  inducement 
they  should  be  kept  off.  It  is  not  inferred 
that  all  do  so,  but  it  is  known  that  some 
have  done  it.  The  "judging"  is  often  no 
Judging  at  all,  but  guess  work.  Any  man 
who  chooses  to  follow  up  their  work  at 
shows  with  a  hot  stick  would  make  it  very 
warm  for  them, and  sometimes  the  "kickers" 
•poil  their  performances. 

Some  of  the  editors  and  publishers  held 
a  meeting  and  organized  an  Association. 
What  the  object  is,  or  whether  they  will 
harmonize,  remains  to  be  seen.  I  was  not 
present  at  the  meeting  and  know  only  of  it 
by  what  has  been  mentioned. 

The  daily  papers  of  Kansas  City  did  not 
boom  the  show  as  they  should  have  done, 
but  did  fairly  well.  They  knew  no  better, 
as  they  have  no  idea  of  the  magnitude  or 
the  poultry  industry.  The  "old  ben"  is  by  t 

Q  jfW  pousfa  of  meat  to  tbsm^ 


The  I.  D.  S.  C.  Association  lost  nothing 
by  this  meeting  of  the  A.  P.  A.  If  the 
former  Association  conducts  its  meetings 
as  gentlemen  should,  and  compels  the  pro- 
f oundest  respect  for  every  member,  and 
especially  for  ladies,  it  will  require  but  a 
few  more  meetings  like  those  at  Chicago 
and  Kansas  City  to  give  it  a  large  prepon- 
derance of  membership.  Ribald  jokes  on 
ladies  and  unpaid  votes  will  kill  any  Asso- 
ciation. 

The  cost  of  editing  the  Standard,  as  per 
bill  of  the  editor,  was  $250,  which  is  really 
less  than  was  expected  to  be  charged  by 
him.  Your  plan  of  putting  out  a,l\  jobs 
to  the  lowest  bidder  hereafter,  with  security 
for  proper  performance  of  the  work,  is  the 
key  to  this  A.  P.  A.  paternalism.  Every- 
body knows  why  the  committee  on  printing 
was  constituted  as  it  was. 

The  exhibitors  held  a  meeting  and  passed 
some  very  complimentary  and  deserving 
resolutions  to  the  officers  of  the  show. 
Look  out  for  a  better  show  next  year. 
They  have  a  full  treasury  now  ready. 

Dr.  James  H.  Casey,  of  Kansas  City,"gave 
illustrated  lectures  while  the  show  was  in 
session,  which  were  highly  appreciated. 
He  is  an  earnest  experimenter  on  incuba- 
tion. 

The  display  of  dressed  poultry  by  the 
Armour  Packing  Co.  was  the  grandest  I 
ever  saw. 

The  illustrated  lecture  by  Sewell  and 
Sternberg  on  Buff  Cochins  was  very  enter- 
taining and  the  public  enjoyed  it.  Sewell 
drew  on  a  large  board  an  immense  Buff 
Cochin,  six  feet  high,  of  the  full  feathered 
type,  in  colored  chalks  ;  also  a  miniature 
Japanese  Bantam  and  an  Indian  Game  as  a 
contrast.  The  Cochin  was  from  life,  Geo. 
McCormick  having  his  grand  bird  on  a 
table  in  front  of  the  audience.  The  bird 
was  excellently  trained,  and  it  was  evi- 
dently an  astonishment  to  the  uninitiated 
how  well  a  bird  would  stand  and  show 
himself  off  to  the  best  advantage.  Stern- 
berg's talk  on  the  matter  was  interesting 
and  all  regretted  that  we  did  not  have 
more  lectures  of  a  similar  nature,  but  this 
was  the  first  attempt  at  anything  of  the 
kind  and  interested  the  visitors.  This  is  a 
thing  we  must  attend  to,a9  there  is  so  little 
of  it  at  a  show  for  the  general  public. 

There  was  some  talk  of  score  cards  being 
carried  in  the  pockets  over  night  and  alter- 
ations made  even  outside  the  building,  at 
the  hotel,  etc.  Report  says  that  three  or 
four  of  the  Judges,  whose  names  1  could 
give,  carried  them  about  in  this  way.  This 
kind  of  thing  should  be  stopped ;  there  is 
ro  doubt  about  it.  If  birds  cannot  be 
scored  on  the  spot,  and  the  card  totaled  up 
and  handed  in,  there  must  be  a  nigger  in 
the  fence  somewhere.  We  nave  to  do  it  in 
comparison. 

Several  of  the  new  members  who  did  not 
pay  had  to  give  a  bond.  Hewes  seemed 
very  excited  over  the  matter  and  was  will- 
ing to  go  the  bond  for  all  of  them,  or  at 
least  of  those  he  nominated,  seconded,  etc. 

•'Judge"_(I  mean  Mr.)  T.  Farrer  Rack- 
ham  was  on  hand  to  fix  up  the  show  for 
Spratt's  Patent.and  as  no  show  is  complete 
with  Rackham  left  out,  so  the  same  was 
true  here.  He  is  the  best  manager  of  a 
show  in  the  United  States. 

And  so  the  "mutual  admiration"  society 
came  to  an  end.  Jedge  McCormick,  Jedge 
McNeil,  Jedge  Rhodes,  Jedge  Hitchcock, 
Jedge  Blunck,  Jedge  Oer,  Jedge  Dreven- 
stedtj  Jedge  Pierce,  Jedge  Hughes,  Jedge 
Cushmg,Jedge  Wale,  Jedge  Lemen,  and  the 
other  "Jedges"  went  home  in  good  humor. 
Everybody  was  a  "Jedge," — no  privates — 
and  they  all  had  a  wise  look.  They  knew  a 
feather  from  a  sky-rocket,  and  could  select 
a  straight  comb  Leghorn  from  a  Rocky 
mountain  goat  any  day  in  the  week. 

And  your  correspondent  smole  a  smile 
and  left  also. 

OBSERVER. 


MEETING  OF  THE  I.  D.  S.  C.  A.  BUREAU 
OF  JUDGES. 

In  pursuance  of  call  issued  by  director-in- 
chief  of  the  members  of  the  Independent 
Decimal  Score  Card  Association  Board  of 
Judges  assembled  at  7:30  p.  m.,  December 
17th,at  Music  Hall,  Providence.  The  meet- 
iug  was  c-lled  to  order  by  Mr.  I.  K.  Felch, 
director-in-chief.  Mr.  H.  S.  Babcock  took 
the  chair  to  allow  Mr.  Felch  to  address  the 
members,  which  he  did  as  follows: 

In  looking  over  the  Standard  now  being 
furnished  by  the  A.  P.  A.  to  the  fraternity 
— and  other  incidents  have  brought  to  my 
notice  many  points  and  questions  that  will 
lead  to  our  taking  a  stand  for  justice  and 
equality  before  the  law,  for  the  breeds  that 
are  iu  a"  measure  opposed  to  the  technical 
application  of  the  Standard  itself,  if  we 
take  each  breed's  Standard  as  a  unit — I 
have  wiitten  these  out  in  the  form  of 
questions,  gusceptibjq  of  ft  ygft  p»y 


vote.  Yet  I  am  willing  to  take  the  stand 
and  be  known  as  voting  yea  upon  all  of 
them  ?  But  as  the  director-iu-chief  I 
should  not,  nor  will  I,  vote  only  as  it  may 
be  my  duty  to  break  a  tie. 

They  are  for  you  to  consider,  and  when 
they  receive  a  generous  majority  in  favor, 
I  hope  tdey  may  be  unanimously  upheld; 
and  shall  any  one  of  them  be  honestly  ob- 
jected to  by  a  fair  minority,  there  shall  be 
an  honorable  concession  to  the  rights  of  the 
minority,  when  all  shall  generously  submit 
and  as  a  unit  cross  out  the  measure.  In 
this  spirit  1  submit  the  following: 

The  A.  P.  A.  have  made  specimens  in  a 
part  of  the  breeds  having  deformed  or 
crossed  beaks  a  disqualification.  Shall  we 
as  an  organized  body  of  judges  demand  and 
disqualify  all  specimens,  no  matter  what 
the  breed  likewise? 

2.  The  A.  P.  A.  has  made  some  black 
breeds  disqualified  for  any  foreign  color, 
and  allowing  a  certain  amount  of  white  in 
others  to  except  them. 

Shall  we  demand  a  single  rule  for  all 
bla*;k  birds,  to  wit: — posteurs  white  color 
one-half  inch  in  length,  or  white  in  a  plu- 
rality of  feathers  that  collectively  present 
one-half  inch  to  disqualify,  (excepting  foot 
plumage  in  Asiatics)  only? 

3.  Shall  we  cut  one  point  for  each  side 
sprig  in  all  single  combs  and  recommend 
that  no  breed  be  disqualified  for  this  de- 
fect ? 

4.  Shall  we  recommend  that  all  females 
be  exempt  from  disqualification  for  defects 
in  combs,  so  long  as  the  comb  be  a  proper 
one  for  the  breed — twists  and  falling  comb 
in  the  single  comb  breeds ;  described  as 
erect  or  pricked  comb  in  those  described  as 
drooping  ? 

5.  Shall  we  demaiid  for  all  males  with 
single  combs  disqualification  for  twists  and 
falling  combs  ?  Will  not  the  holding  of 
the  males  firmly  to  strictly  first-class  con- 
dition of  comb  amply  protect  the  breed 
with  females  excepted  ? 

6.  Shall  we  recommend  that  judges 
shall  not  cut  as  a  defect  slight  feathering 
upon  the  middle  toe  of  the  Langshan  ? 

7.  Shall  we  recommend  that  the  lan- 
guage for  the  disqualification  in  Langshans 
shall  read  the  same  as  it  now  reads  for 
Light  Brahmas  ? 

8.  Shall  we  take  the  stand  that  justice 
demands,  that  all  ear  lobes  described  as  red, 
shall  be  cut  one-half  to  two  and  one-half 
points,  as  said  ear  lobes  shall  be  covered 
by  foreign  surface  color,  until  more  than 
one-half  of  the  surface  shall  be  so  tainted — 
when  we  shall  promptly  disqualify  ?  That 
all  ear  lobes  described  as  white  or  opaque 
white  be  cut  from  one  half  to  two  and  one- 
half  points,  as  it  shall  from  the  least  spread 
over  more  than  one-half  the  surface,  when 
prompt  disqualification  shall  follow,  for 
the  good  and  wholesome  reason  that  the 
Standard  description  becomes  altered  and 
annulled — and  all  this  to  follow  without  ex- 
ception in  all  the  breeds? 

9.  Shall  we  recommend  that  all  cock- 
erels and  pullets  having  opaque  white  ear 
lobes,  described  with  a  red  face  be  disquali- 
fied for  enamel  white  in  face  above  the  cir- 
cular bone  under  the  eye?  And  the  evil  be 
punished  as  a  defect  in  cocks  and  hens  of 
said  breeds  ;  and  that  in  white  face  breeds 
the  red  over  the  eye  shall  be  distinct  and 
clear  over  the  eye  before  the  arbitrary 
measure  of  disqualification  is  applied  ? 

10.  Shall  we  recommend  that  judges  cut 
one-half  to  two  points  for  the  carriage  be- 
tween the  position  described  in  the  Stand- 
ard and  that  known  as  squint  tail,the  latter 
cut  in  that  event,  and  no  breed  be  disquali- 
fied for  this  defect,  unless  all  breeds  shall 
be? 

11.  That  we  recommend  that  crooked 
shell  bone  of  back,  tails  carried  to  one  side 
6hall  disqualify  all  breeds,  whether  ex- 
pressed or  not  in  their  individual  Standard 
list  of  disqualifications. 

12.  It  may  not  be  known  to  all  that  in 
many  Light  Brahmas  a  thread  line  of  black 
will  run  up  the  shaft  of  the  feathers,  and 
this  is  far  more  likely  to  be  found  in  birds 
of  white  under  color,  otherwise  while  this 
dark  part  shows  in  the  bluish  gray  or  light 
slate  undercolor  in  others.  Where  these 
freaks  of  nature,  which  appear  in  the  most 
beautiful  specimens,  those  having  the  dark 
wing  and  regulation  tail  coverts,  the  ques- 
tion'arises  shall  it  be  called  a  defect  ?  To 
be  sure  the  Standard  does  not  catalogue  it 
as  a  disqualification ;  yet  it  says  black  in 
the  web,  prevalent  in  the  undercolor  of  the 
back.  It  is  true  birds  with  these  black 
shafts  frequently  have  won  in  our  club  and 
general  exhibits.  I  believe  myself  nature 
cannot  give  us  neck  and  tail  to  please  with- 
out a  certain  percentage  of  these  stripped 
quills.  The  question  comes  up  now  before 
every  one  of  us,  shall  we  disqualify  for  the 
the  causes  to  settle  the  question  ?  Shall 
we  decide  it  as  even  a  defect  ?  It  does  not 
mar  the  beauty  and  is  an  attendant  con- 
dition of  the  most  beautiful. 

For  one  I  should  vote  to  not  cut  it  as  a 
defect,  unless  the  feature  became  general 
through  back  and  wing  rose  plumage,  and 
then  cut  a  point  in  these  section i,  hut  to 
ignore  until  it  was  pretty  general  in  the 
plumage.  It  is  not  Standard  properly  con- 
sidered, but  a  necessity  of  nature  in  pro- 
ducing what  we  want,  and  if  to  disqualify 
will  be  to  kill  the  goose  that  lays  the  gold- 
ens  .  Voted  to  recommend  the  above  to  be 
considered  a  defect. 

13.  Shall  we  recommend  that  our 
Judges  have  discretionary  power  to  exempt 
extraordinary  specimens  from  disqualifi- 
cations when  such  technical  application  of 
the  Standard  is  already  unjust. 

14.  There  ia  for  all  breeds  a  general  ap- 
pearand, fn  wit-  >u«th  of  joints,  length  of 


neck,  tail,  thigh  and  shanks — now  shall  the 
Langshan, Light  Brahma,Plymouth  Cochin, 
Dark  Biahma  and  Cochins  proper,  be  un- 
derstood relatively  one  to  the  other,  in  the 
order  as  named  above,  as  long,  medium, 
medium  short  and  short  ? 

15.  Shall  we  recommend  that  our  judges 
adhere  to  the  Interpretations  of  surface 
color  as  being  that  portion  of  the  plumage 
only  shown  to  the  surface  when  the  speci- 
men is  standing  in  a  natural  and  normal 
poise;  and  undercolor  to  be  all  both  under 
fluff  and  web,  not  showing  in  the  surface 
color  above,  (under  fluff  being  simply  the 
downy  part  of  the  plumage  next  to  the 
skin);  believing  this  the  only  consistent 
definition  in  harmony  with  the  general  de- 
scriptions of  the  plumage  of  fowls  ? 

16.  Shall  we  maintain  the  position  that 
all  instructions  or  suggestions  to  judges 
shall  be  consistent  with  and  in  no  way  al- 
tering or  opposing  the  written  description 
of  the  breed's  Standard  to  which  it  refers, 
when  under  such  case  the  two  conflict  the 
written  Standard  for  the  breed  shall  be 
protected,  and  the  instructions  declared 
out  of  order  and  void  ? 

17.  Shall  we  recommed  that  every  dis- 
qualification adopted  by  our  associates 
shall  be  of  a  like  force  for  all  breeds ;  that 
no  disqualification  for  comb  but  shall  ef- 
fect every  breed  having  a  like  comb,  etc.; 
that  no  demand  of  our  Standard,  or  any 
other  Standard  in  use.shallmilitate  against 
any  single  breed  to  the  advantage  of  an- 
other? 

We  believe  such  a  course  will  secure  at 
the  hands  of  the  breeders  a  generous  sup- 
port for  our  organization,  for  there  is  no 
argument  that  can  be  brought  to  show  it 
anything  but  strict  justice  to  the  breeder 
and  protection  to  all. 

Members:  These  interrogations  have 
been  suggested  to  my  mind  by  incidents 
which  have  led  me  to  believe  them  of  im- 
mense importance,  that  our  bureau  stand 
as  a  unit  in  these  matters.  I  wish,  there- 
fore, if  anyone  has  a  protest  to  offer  to 
any  one  they  would  make  it,  that  we  may 
have  printed  all  that  meet  a  unanimous 
sanction  or  yea  vote,  and  those  which  are 
objected  to  be  presented  as  objections 
made;  and  in  the  fraternity  all  absent 
members,  if  among  them  there  be  such  as 
will  object,  that  they  make  known  by 
written  objections  to  the  secretary,  for  I 
believe  if  our  bureau  is  to  have  that  influ- 
ence I  believe  it  capable  of  having,  we 
must  give  up  all  personal  hobbies  and  coma 
dowu  flat  footed  and  be  governed  cheerfully 
by  the  majority.  And  not  only  that,  the 
majority  should  be  courteous  to  the  min- 
ority. There  must  not  be  any  partisan 
spirit,  but  all  willing  to  work  for  the  great- 
est good  for  the  greatest  number,  and  no 
single  member's  rights  abridged. 

While  we  have  the  right  to  proceed  in 
open  meeting  to  transact  business,  we 
should  at  all  times  when  such  meeting  is 
but  a  small  minority,  no  measure  should  be 
dsclared  as  passed  until  by  a  vote  by  mail  it 
shall  be  ratified.  Our  numbers  are  not 
so  great,  but  this  course  is  demanded  to 
protect  the  rights  of  our  absent  members. 
By  such  action  we  may  have  no  cause  or 
desires  to  disregard  our  previous  legis- 
lation, until  such  time  as  a  majority  of  our 
members  shall  deem  it  expedient  to  repeal. 

In  this  spirit  I  hope  this  meeting  will 
consider  these  suggestions, and  secure  them 
printed  in  the  American  Stockkeeper  and 
secure  the  distribution  of  marked  copies  to 
each  of  our  members  for  their  consider- 
ation. 

Moved  by  Mr.  F.  B.  Zimmer  that  Mr. 
Felch's  remarks  be  taken  up  in  detail,  and 
it  was  so  ordered. 

Moved  and  seconded  first  question  be  ad- 
mitted ;  2d  question  the  same.  Side  sprig 
question  modified  to  read  :  To  cut  every 
side  sprig  one  point,  as  recommended,  no 
breed  to  be  disqualified  for  this  defect; 
moved  and  carried.  Further  matter  modi- 
fied and  several  clauses  stricken  out. 
Moved  to  receive  the  matter  as  a  whole  af- 
ter corrections,  etc;  motion  carried. 
Amended  to  read  that  these  suggestions 
shall  be  received  and  recommended  to  be 
accepted  as  a  whole,  after  corrections,  etc. 

Mr.  W.  M.  Hughes  offered  a  motion 
which  was  carried,  that  Mr.  I.  K.  Felch  be 
presented  with  a  certificate  and  diploma  by 
the  board  of  judges,  and  that  the  same  shall 
be  engrossed  on  certificate  and  so  recorded. 
Also  read  letter  from  Dr.  Lea ;  motion  car- 
ried to  lay  same  upon  the  table. 

Moved  and  carried  that  vacancies  in  the 
standing  committee  be  filled  by  Messrs.  F. 
E.  Hege,  of  New  Berne,  N.  C,  and  R.  Y. 
Hellams,  of  Greenville,  S.  C. 

Motion  carried  to  strike  out  the  names  of 
the  two  members  that  had  failed  to  com- 
plete membership  by  paying  dues.  The 
secretary  reported  a  membership  of  27 
names.  This  is  a  very  creditable  showing 
and  displays  rapid  growth. 

Treasurer's  report  read  and  accepted  and 
ordered  placed  on  file. 

After  two  and  one-half  hours'  discussion 
of  various  questions  relative  to  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  bureau  of  judges  it  was 
moved  to  adjourn  subject  to  call  of  director* 

in-pbiof.  '  • 
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SOMETHING  NEW  ON  MOISTURE. 

Does  moisture  kill  the  chicks  in  the 
shells  ?  The  following,  sent  us  as  an  ex- 
tract from  a  paper  published  in  Germany, 
in  1887,  by  Mr.  August  Steiiihoff,  of  De- 
troit, Mich.,  and  translated  for  us  by  Mr. 
Henry  E.  Voight,  editor  of  a  German  poul- 
try paper,  Wausau,  Wis.,  will  be  found 
very  interesting,  and  explains  how  mois- 
ture prevents  air  from  reaching  the  chicks 
in  the  shells,  and  how  the  water  fowls 
cover  their  eggs.  It  is  one  of  the  most  val- 
uable articles  we  have  have  ever  published, 
and  we  reproduce  it  from  a  former  issue, 
hoping  every  reader  will  carefully  read  it, 
Here  it  is: 

Among  the  breeders  of  Germany  it  is 
generally  known  that  birds'  eggs  have  a 
very  fine,  glossy, and  almost  always  fissured 
cuticle,  or  upper  skin,  which  covers  the 
main  shell.  On  turkey  eggs  this  line  skin 
can  be  distinguished"  very  plainly,  and, 
when  fresh  laid,  it  can  partially  be  pulled 
from  the  egg;  but  on  white  eggs,  especially 
with  small  ones,  this  fine  covering  can  only 
be  distinguished  with  the  aid  of  a  micro- 
scope. Without  the  latter  it  would  be  a 
hard  task  to  distinguish  this  covering,  and 
a  great  deal  more  concerning  the  egg.  The 
microscope  has  not  only  showed  us  the  tine 
covering  of  the  egg  but  il  also  has  aided  us 
in  distinguishing  the  different  parts  of  the 
shell,  and  that  the  latter  is  covered,  also, 
with  very  tine  pores,  which  can  not  be  dis- 
tinguished with  the  naked  eye,and  we  often 
find,  as  in  the  ostrich  egg,  that  these  pores 
unite  in  bunches,  but  are  more  frequently 
found  alone,  as  in  the  eggs  of  the  seagull 
and  a  great  many  other  birds.  These  pores 
connect  with  the  outer  openings,  which  can 
be  seen  with  the  naked  eye  on  the  outside 
of  the  larger  eggs,  but  on  smaller  eggs  they 
can  only  be  seen  by  the  aid  of  a  microscope. 
On  the  inside  th^se  pores  scatter  in  endless 
directions  among  the  differe nt  shells,  to  the 
fibrous  skin  that  covers  the  albumen, which 
is  also  porous,  and  the  space  between  them 
are  tilled  with  air,  which  is  carried.through 
the  aid  of  these  pores  and  theirconnectioi  s, 
into  these  spaces  from  the  outside  of  the 
eggs.  Without  these  pores  an  egg  would 
be  totally  deprived  of  the  oxygen,  which  is 
so  important  at  the  hatching  period;  it 
would  spoil,  and  the  development  of  a  liv- 
ing object  in  the  inside  of  the  egg  would  be 
impossible.  In  this  wonderful  mechanism, 
of  supply  air,  the  above  mentioned  cuticle, 
or  outside  covering  of  the  egg  has  a  very 
important  act  to  perforin,  and  this  act  is  to 
regulate  the  air  which  passes  m  and  out; 
but  perhaps  it  would.be  more  proper  to 
say  that  it  prevents  water,  or  other  damp- 
ness to  enter.  It  is  so  constructed  as  to 
terminate  a  little  iuto  the  openings  at  the 
outside  of  the  pores,  and  when  it  becomes 
moist  it  will  swell  to  a  great  extent,  which 
at  once  closes  these  pores,  and  so  detains 
the  water  from  entering  into  the  eggs. 
The  enclosure  is  thus  rendered  so  tight 
that  now,  too,  it  fully  dries  out  and  shrinks 
this  outer  covering,  so  that  not  even  air  can 
pass  into  the  egg,  which  goes  to  show  that 
eggs  should  not  be  moistened  during  the 
hatching  period,  which  tends  to  make  a 
great  many  losses,  as  the  developing  bird  in 
the  egg  is  thereby  deprived  of  its  air,  and 
consequently  dies  through  suffocation. 
The  farm  wife  in  Germany  always  guards 
against  moisture  on  eggs,  which  are  under 
the  process  of  hatching,  as  they  have  found 
through  experience  that  eggs  which  are 
moistened  generally  spoil,  and  so  it  has 
here,  as  is  so  often  found,  been  taught  by 
experience,  long  before  science  was  taught 
in  the  right  direction. 

Now,  the  question  is  near  whether  eggs 
of  the  water-birds,  that  are  under  the  pro- 
cess of  hatching,  may  be  moistened  without 
injury  ?  One  must  coufess  that  the  return- 
ing bird  from  the  water  is  not  able  to  en- 
tirely dry  itself  before  going  ou  to  the 
nest,  but  here  nature  has  provided  that  the 
eggs  from  water  birds,  which  can  stand  no 
more  moisture  than  other  eggs,  are  not  in- 
jured from  this  side.  The  hatching  bird, 
as  is  known,  does  not  cover  its  egsrs  with 
the  feathers,  but  with  the  naked  skin  of  its 
body,  which  is  bare,  and  only  covered  with 
the  down  of  the  thighs,  which  prevents  the 
air  and  water  from  coining  iu  contact  with 
the  eggs.  The  hatching  bird  always  lays 
these  feathers  aside,  before  it  sets  down 
upon  the  eggs,  and  then  rests  upon  the 
eggs  with  its  naked  body,  while  the  down 
lays  against  the  sides  of  the  nest,  and  pre- 
vents the  heat  from  escaping. 

Now,  we  would  like  to  look  at  the  albu- 
men and  the  yolk  of  the  egg,  from  which 
the  young  birds  develop.  Here,  too,  the 
microscope  has  given  us  some  very  inter- 
esting disclosures.  The  albumen  is  not,  as 
seen  by  the  naked  eye,  an  equal  mass,  but 
is  put  together  of  different  parts,  some  of 
which  are  transparent,  while  others  are 
not,  through  which  opacity  is  rendered  by 
an  abundance  of  concentrated  objects, 
which  can  only  be  distinguished  through 
the  aid  of  the  microscope.  If  an  egg  is 
boikd  hard,  it  is  easy  to  separate  these 
concentrated  parts,  as  many  of  your  read- 
ers may  know.  Iu  regard  to  the  yelk,  it  is 
only  to  ieme:nber  the  tine  skin  that  holds 
it  together,  a  direct  oily  part  lying  under 
the  same,  and  the  germ,  out  of  which  the 
heart  of  the  bird  is  la'er  developed. 

A  few  days  alter  the  heat  is  applied  to 
the  egg,  a  thickUh  substan  -e  is  formed,  by 
which  it  is  indifferent  fri  m  what  source  the 
heat  is  obtained,  if  it  only  has  the  right 
temperature.  Not  long  ailer,  and  life  be- 


gins to  show  signs,  at  first  slow,  then  a 
livelier  beating  of  the  heart,  the  skeleton 
is  formed  from  the  shell,  which  loses  its 
strength  thereby ;  flesh  and  blood  and  all 
the  inner  organs  develop  under  our  eyes, 
out  of  the  albumen  and  the  yolk,  and  a  few 
days  before  coming  out,  you  can  hear  the 
yoiing  birds  peep,  at  least  by  our  fowls  and 
a  great  many  other  birds,  which  shows  us 
that  at  least  so  much  of  the  atmosphere 
has  entered  to  fully  develop  the  lungs. 
The  young  bird  gets  uneasy,  and  soon  gains 
so  much  strength  that  It  can  break  the 
shell  with  its  bill,  by  which  a  small  sharp 
bunch  on  the  bill  assists  it,  but  which  is 
later  lost  therefrom. 

The  above  shows  how  the  shell  affects  the 
entrance  of  air  and  how  the  application  of 
moisture  may  do  more  harm  than  good,  yet 
there  are  those  who  seem  to  suppose  that 
moisture  is  essential  at  all  stages.  As  we 
stated,  however,  let  every  one  read  the 
above. 

THE  DIET-CURE  FOR  DUCKLINGS. 

A  common  complaint  of  ducks  and  duck- 
lings is  inability  to  stand  through  a  weak- 
ness of  the  legs.  The  cause  of  this  in  a 
majority  of  cases  is  highly  concentrated 
food,  too  large  a  proportion  of  grain  and 
meat,  and  not  enough  vegetable  matter. 
The  food  of  the  duck,  when  ranging  in 
streams  and  meadows,  their  favorite 
haunts,  consists  of  frogs,  fish,  worms,  in- 
sects and  grain.  With  this  diet  they  also 
get  an  abundance  of  gritty  material,  such 
as  sand,  gravel  and  the  shells  of  small  shell 
fish. 

When  we  attempt  to  keep  ducks  in  un- 
natural surroundings,  we  must  not  fail  to 
imitate  nature  in  the  manner  of  feeding. 
That  they  can  be  reared  in  very  small  pens 
without  loss  from  leg  weakness,  or  other 
diseases,  has  been  demonstrated  by  the  suc- 
cess of  James  Rankin,  of  South  Easton, 
Mass.,  who  grows  ducklings  with  profit  by 
putting  100  in  a  yard  10x100  feet  in  extent. 
The  writer  has  also  demonstrated  it  to  his 
own  satisfaction  on  a  smaller  scale. 

Success,  however,  cannot  be  attained  by 
feeding  corn  meal  and  water  and  meat 
scraps,  a  method  we  have  seen  attempted 
with  disastrous  results. 

Corn  meal,  cracked  corn  and  whole  corn 
are  all  wholesome,  but  the  meal  should  be 
combined  with  an  equal  bulk  of  bran,  and 
whole  wheat  be  fed  with  the  whole  corn. 

Cabbage  may  be  fed  raw,  but  for  duck- 
lings should  be  chopped  fine. 

Turnips,  beets  and  potatoes  are  best 
boiled  and  mixed  with  meal. 

Hay  should  be  cut  short,  scalded  and 
mixed  with  meal. 

Green  cornstalks,  lettuce,  and  other  gar- 
den greens,  should  be  cut  fine  and  fed  in  a 
raw  state. 

Beef  scraps  should  be  boiled  with  vege- 
tables or  boiled  alone  and  the  broth  thick- 
ened with  meal. 

If  milk  is  obtainable  make  mush  of  the 
meal,  and  feed  with  skim  milk  once  a  day. 
Nothing  in  this  bill  of  fare  will  cause  duck- 
lings to  grow  faster  than  mush  and  milk. 
It  may  be  advisable  at  times  to  boil  the 
milk  to  counteract  its  loosening  effect  on 
the  bowels. 

If,  with  the  above  articles,  ducklings 
have  water  and  grit,  they  will  seldom  suffer 
from  leg-weakness. 

The  intelligent  feeder  will  soon  learn  the 
proper  quantity  of  food  to  give  his  flock. 
Raw  vegetables  and  whole  grain  may  be 
kept  before  them  at  all  times,  but  dainties, 
like  mush  and  milk,  or  cooked  vegetables 
and  meat  scraps  should  be  fed  but  once  or 
twice  a  day,  and  only  so  much  as  will  be 
eaten  up  clean. 

For  ten  or  fourteen  days  before  they  are 
sent  to  maket,  the  proportion  of  cornmeal 
in  their  diet  should  be  largely  increased: — 
Farm  Journal. 


FATTENING  YOUNG  CHICKS. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  matters  to 
make  a  two  or  three-pound  chick  fat  and 
plump.  The  reason  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  food  tends  to  promote  growth  more 
than  fat.  There  is  a  way  to  partially  fat- 
ten them,  however.  Put  thein  in  a  small 
yard  and  have  them  warm  and  dry  at  night. 
Give  a  variety  of  food,  of  anything  they 
will  eat,  four  times  a  day  for  a  week  or 
ten  days,  but  let  the  noon  and  evening 
meals  consist  of  corn  meal  moistened  with 
fre-h  milk.  Give  tbem  as  much  as  they  can 
cat  of  the  mixture,  but  do  not  forget  the 
variety,  or  they  will  lose  appetite.  Green 
food,  such  as  finely  chopped  clover  and  cat* 
baa'e,  will  be  found  also  of  great  benefit, 


A  LIVING  WITH  POULTRY. 

There  is  hardly  a  week  in  the  year  that 
we  are  not  asked  by  some  subscriber  if  he 
can  make  a  living  at  the  poultry  business. 
What  makes  it  very  difficult  for  us  to  at- 
tempt to  reply  is  that  each  writer  views 
the  situation  from  his  standpoint,  and  as 
they  are  governed  by  different  circum- 
stances there  are  too  many  conditions 
entering  as  factors  with  which  we  may  not 
be  acquainted.  A  large  number  of  the 
writers  comprised  those  who  are  confined 
in  workshops  in  the  cities,  and  who  desire 
to  find  some  mode  of  providing  for  them- 
selves in  the  country.  That  wo  would 
most  cheerfully  do  anything  in  our  power 
to  assist  them  we  give  our  assurance,  but 
with  the  be<t  intentions  on  our  part  we 
may  advise  them  unwisely. 

It  requires  capital  to  make  a  living  with 
poultry,  and  it  also  requires  experience. 
It  is  a  misfortune  that  some  suppose  that 
it  is  but  a  simple  matter  to  raise  chickens, 
but  we  know  of  no  pursuit  in  which 
capital  may  be  so  quickly  lost  as  that  in- 
vested in  poultry  as  a  business  by  an  in- 
experienced person,  for  there  is  a  whole 
catalogue  of  diseases  to  be  met,  while  dogs, 
cats,  rats,  hawks  and  minks  are  enemies 
which  assist  to  deplete  the  numbers.  Even 
any  advice  in  regard  to  building  the  poul- 
try house  cannot  be  followed,  as  each  one 
will  govern  his  building  according  to  the 
extent  of  his  capital,  while  the  prices  in 
market  and  the  cost  of  food  cannot  be  esti. 
mated  owing  to  the  constant  fluctuations. 

No  inexperienced  person  should  leave  a 
position  for  an  uncertainty.  The  proper 
course  to  pursue  is  to  remain  at  work  and 
begin  with  a  small  flock  so  as  to  learn. 
There  is  more  to  learn  by  experience  than 
can  be  bought,  and  when  the  experience  is 
gained  it  will  be  more  valuable  than 
capital,  because  it  will  enable  one  co  guard 
against  mistakes.  It  is  the  mistakes  that 
cause  failure.  When  they  can  be  avoided 
the  pathway  is  then  easy.  Gradually  en- 
large the  flock  by  hatching  pullets  from 
choice  stock,  and  when  a  beginning  is  made 
with  a  large  number  it  will  be  found  that 
the  gradually  accumulated  stock  will  of  it- 
self be  considerable  capital  that  has  been 
saved  during  that  time. 


DISEASE  IN  WINTER. 

More  disease  is  brought  into  flocks  by 
purchasing  fowls  than  from  other  causes, 
as  but  few  are  able  to  properly  inform 
themselves  of  the  condition  of  the  pur- 
chased stock.  Roup  may  be  present  in  a 
neighbor's  flock  and  not  make  its  presence 
manifest,  and  where  it  has  once  appeared, 
even  with  but  few  sick  ones  among  the 
number,  there  is  sure  to  arrive  a  time  when 
it  will  spread.  The  ground  becomes  con- 
taminated, the  germs  of  the  disease  are 
communicated  to  all,  a  gradual  de- 
velopment is  resulting,  and  when  the 
birds  are  bought  and  given  a  change  of 
quarters  the  roup  may  appear.  It  will 
then  soon  spread  to  the  new  flock,  and  the 
farmer  will  have  the  work  of  battling  to 
save  a  lot  of  sick  fowls  instead  of  enjoying 
the  profits  from  a  healthy  flock.  To  avoid 
disease,  raise  your  own  fowls  and  never 
buy  one  from  elsewhere  if  it  can  be  avoided. 
It  is  the  only  sure  way  to  add  vigor  and 
stamina  to  the  flock.  It  is,  of  course, 
necessary  to  add  new  blood,  but  it  must  be 
done  by  the  use  of  care  and  in  endeavoring 
to  secure  only  healthy  birds. 


WARMTH  AND  EGGS. 

No  hen  will  lay  in  winter,  no  matter  of 
which  breed  she  may  be,  if  she  is  not  given 
warm  quarters,  as  it  is  unnatural  for  the 
hen  to  lay  in  winter,  and  to  induce  her  to 
do  so  the  weather,  to  her,  must  approach 
as  closely  to  that  of  spring  as  possible. 
Less  food  is  required  for  the  supply  of  the 
bodily  support  of  the  hen  when  she  is  kept 
warm,  and  she  will  have  a  larger  propor- 
tion to  devote  to  the  production  of  eggs. 
Nature  prompts  the  hen  to  avoid  laying  if 
she  is  exposed  to  cold.  Birds  are  never 
prolific  in  winter,  and  the  hen  is  no  excep- 
tion. If  she  iays  at  this  season  of  the  year 
it  is  due  to  artificial  stimulant  in  the  form 
of  extra  food  and  warm  quarters,  but  no 
matter  how  well  she  may  be  fed  the  cold 
will  be  felt  by  her  if  the  quarters  are  not 
warm.  Shut  off  all  ventilators  that  let  in 
the  cold  air,  and  do  not  permit  cracks  or 
knot»boles  to  permit  draught  tp  enter,  but 
have  the  houa^  tight  and  close  pn  cold  dav» 


MISTAKES  WITH  CAPONS. 

Owing  to  lack  of  knowledge  some  capon- 
ize  all  the  young  cockerels  that  can  be  pro- 
cured, and  are  surprised  that  the  great  size 
so  frequently  mentioned  as  easily  attained 
is  not  realized,  the  raising  of  capons  being 
then  i  nsidered  as  unprofitable.  Now  • 
few  words  on  the  subject  may  explain  mat- 
ters. First,  it  is  a  waste  of  time  and  un- 
profitable to  caponize  cockerels  unless  they 
are  of  the  large  breeds.  The  object  of  ca- 
ponizing  is  to  secure  quality  of  flesh  and 
heavy  weight.  While  a  Leghorn  capon  will 
be  larger  at  maturity  than  a  cock  of  the 
same  breed,  yet  it  can  never  reach  heavy 
weight  because  the  breed  is  small  and  can- 
not be  made  to  exceed  its  limit.  The  suc- 
cessful men  who  raise  capons  are  those  who 
select  cockerels  of  the  large  breeds,  as  the 
object  is  to  produce  capons  as  large  as  pos- 
sible. With  most  poultry  the  consumer  is 
not  partial  to  large  sizes,  but  with  capons 
this  is  different,  as  the  large  ones  bring  the 
highest  prices.  The  experienced  cattle  men 
who  produce  choice  beef  do  not  pick  up  all 
kinds  of  cattle  for  the  purpose,  but  use  the 
Herefords,  Shorthorns  or  Angus  breeds, 
and  poultry  men  should  use  the  Brahmas  or 
Cochins  for  size,  and  if  such  hens  are  mated 
with  Dorking  males  the  produce  will  he 
choice  birds  for  the  market,  and  the  cocker- 
els will  make  grand  capons,  but  the  Dork- 
ing is  not  as  hardy  as  the  Brahma  or  Cochin. 


BREEDS  LAYING  DARK  EGGS. 

It  has  been  claimed  in  favor  of  certain 
breeds  that  they  lay  eggs  with  dark  shells, 
but  we  have  never  yet  seen  a  flock  where 
there  was  perfect  uniformity  of  color  of 
eggs.  The  fact  is,  it  is  seldom  two  henB 
can  be  found  to  produce  eggs  of  exact  shade 
of  color  except  when  the  breed  is  one  lay- 
ing white  eggs.  It  is  true  that  flocks  exist 
that  lay  dark  eggs,  but  there  is  more  or  lesi 
difference  of  shade  iu  the  color  of  eggs  from 
each  individual.  We  have  noticed  this  dif- 
ference in  the  Plymouth  Rocks  and  Wyan- 
dottes  particularly,  and  we  may  also  add 
the  Langshans.  Hens  in  a  flock  that  were 
sisters  have  failed  to  produce  uniform  eggs. 
Some  were  very  dark  and  others  nearly 
white,  variations  of  shade  being  easily  no- 
ticeable. The  most  uniform  eggs  were 
from  Cochins,  and  next  the  Brahmas. 
There  is  a  way  to  secure  dark  eggs  of  uni- 
form color,  however,  and  that  is  to  hatch 
the  pullets  from  dark  eggs.  But  little  can 
be  gained  the  first  year,  but  with  careful  se- 
lection for  a  few  years  the  flock  can  be 
brought  up  to  the  desired  standard  as  lay- 
ers of  dark  eggs. 


SIZE  IN  CARCASSES. 

Those  who  may  have  visited  the  city  mar- 
kets during  the  late  holidays  no  doubt  have 
noticed  that  the  greatest  demand  was  for 
fowls  not  exceeding  four  or  live  pounds 
weight  each.  The  large  and  heavy  birdi 
did  not  sell  as  readily,  or  bring  as  much 
per  pound,  as  the  smaller  birds.  It  is 
sometimes  amusing  to  witness  the  buying 
of  a  large,  twenty-five  pound  turkey  by 
some  inexperienced  person,  who  does  not 
know  that  in  order  to  secure  a  turkey  of 
such  size  the  old  gobbler,  two  or  thre« 
years  old  and  tough  in  flesh,  must  be  sacri- 
ficed. The  turkeys  are  seldom  hatched  be- 
fore May,  and  have  only  eight  montlis  dur- 
ing which  to  grow  by  Christmas.  It  it 
therefore  an  Impossibility  to  secure  a  large 
turkey,  and  yet  have  it  young  and  tender. 
As  a  rule,  however,  the  small  sizes  are  pre- 
ferred.not  that  the  buyers  give  any  thought 
to  the  age  of  the  birds,  but  because  the  ma- 
jority of  families  can  use  the  small  birds  to 
better  advantage. 


THE  RANGE. 

Wben  the  weather  will  permit  allow  the 
hens  on  the  range  and  compel  them  to  se- 
cure as  much  of  their  food  as  possible. 
This  is  economical  in  saving  the  food  and 
also  in  inducing  them  to  lay.  Hens  are 
naturally  active  in  their  habits  and  thrive 
best  when  permitted  to  gratify  their  desire 
to  forage.  It  is  a  waste  of  food  to  give 
them  all  the  grain  they  will  eat  if  tbuy 
have  a  range,  as  it  makes  them  too  fat  and 
causes  them  to  be  unprofitable.  When  the 
grass  appears  they  should  have  the  food  re- 
duced accordingly,  and  during  the  summer 
when  insects  and  seeds  are  also  plentiful  it 
will  not  be  necessary  to  give  any  feed  a* 
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THE   BROILER  BUSINESS. 

Mr.  Davison  Shows  Where  Failures  are 
Made— Points  on  the  Incubator  and 
Brooder — Feeding  the   Chicks — 
Hens  or  Pullets— The  Male  is 
Half  the  Flock. 

E.  W.  DAVIS  OX,  GLENdOLA,  N.  J. 

Probably  there  is  no  more  uncertain  un- 
dertaking (in  the  poultry  line)  than  for  a 
man,  with  little  or  no  experience,  to  en- 
gage in  the  broiler  business.  There  are  so 
many  unseen  causes  for  failure.  Because 
so  many  have  made  a  failure  of  it.  it  must 
not  be  taken  for  granted  that  there  is  no 
money  in  it.  The  fact  is  that  there  is  a 

food  living  in  it  if  properly  managed,  and 
shall  try  to  point  out  some  of  the  mis- 
takes by  telling  how  it  should  be  done. 

The  fact  is  that  we  cannot  expect  suc- 
cess with  broilers  alone.  We  should  aim 
to  combine  eggs,  and,  if  possible,  do  a 
"fancy"  business.  Eggs  and  broilers  will 
give  success.  But  to  commence.  The  first 
step,  in  the  broiler  business,  is  to  be  suc- 
cessful with  hens.  We  must  be  able  to 
have  a  large  egg  yield  from  Octoberto  May ; 
in  fact,  from  October  to  October.  It  is  not 
enough  to  get  plenty  of  eggs,  but  we  must 
be  able  to  keep  our  hens  in  perfect  health 
and  activity.  We  must  use  pure  breeds.or 
the  first  cross  of  pure  breeds.  We  cannot 
rely  on  eggs  purchased  from  farmers  unless 
they  know  how,  and  do,  take  proper  care 
of  their  fowls.  Eggs  from  immature  pul- 
lets, inactive  and  over  fat  hens,  or  from 
deceased  flocks,  wont  do.  A  great  many 
think  that  if  they  procure  first  class  incu- 
bators, and  have  the  brooding  house  as  it 
ought  to  be,  the  hardest  part  of  the  busi- 
ness is  accomplished,  when,  in  fact,  it  is 
only  beginning. 

It  is  impossible  for  the  best  machine  to 
hatch  poor  eggs  atid  the  best  brooding  ar- 
rangements cannot  raise  weekly  chicks. 
The  first  of  importance,  then,  is  the  hen 
that  lays  the  egg.  In  order  to  get  a  strong, 
healthy  egg  we  must  have  only  strong, 
healthy  Jhens  in  our  breeding  yards.  The 
vitality  of  these  hens  must  not  be  sapped 
by  in-breeding.  This  fault  may  not  show 
itself  in  the  parents  but  will  in  the  chicks. 
We  must  introduce  new  blood  each  year. 

There  is  great  difficulty  in  procuring  de- 
sirable new  blood  by  purchasing  new  roost- 
ers, for  these  roosters  may,  themselves,  be 
from  in-breed  stock,  and  to  overcome  this 
difficulty  we  should  raise  our  own.  This 
can  be  ascomplished  by  having  a  pen  of 
fowls  properly  mated  for  this  result. 
It  has  often  been  said  that  tbe  rooster  is 
half  the  flock  and  there  is  more  truth  in 
the  statement  than  most  people  think. 
There  is  nothing  so  reliable  as  a  good, 
healthy,  early  hatched  cockerel.  February 
is  the  proper  time  to  hatch  the  cockerels, 
and  by  keeping  them  growing  you  can  then 
pick  out  the  best  of  them,  in  the  fall,  and 
be  sure  of  good  results. 

I  advocate  early  hatched  pullets  (not 
later  than  March  hatch)  for  stock  layers. 
It  is  probably  true  that  not  quite  so  many 
chicks  can  be  raised  from  them  as  from 
hens.  If,  however,  the  hens  are  overfat,  as 
is  too  often  the  case,  then  give  me  pullets. 
Thess^ullets  should  be  got  to  laying  by  . 
October  1st,  and  then  by  November  1st  th« 
eggs  can  be  used  for  hatching. 

Just  a  word  here  as  to  the  care  of  these 
pullets.  By  tbe  first  of  June,  or  right 
after  mowing,  they  should  be  placed  out  in 
the  fields  away  from  the  cockerels  and  the 
rest  of  the  stock.  Build  small  houses  that 
will  hold  aboul  fifty  chicks  until  maturity. 
Have  these  with  a  hinged  front — hinged 
from  the  top — so  that  when  the  weather 
grows  warm  these  fronts  can  be  raised  and 
thus  form  a  protection  from  the  sun  and 
storms.  Leave  these  open  during  warm 
nights.  These  houses  need  be  only  large 
enough  for  roosting  quarters  and  made  so 
light  that  they  can  easily  be  moved  to  fresh 
ground  every  day.  Of  course  no  floor  is 
used  therein.  These  houses  will  soon  pay 
for  themselves  in  fertilizing  the  ground.  I 
usually  allow  them  to  remain  two  nigbts 
before  moving,  so  as  to  give  a  heavier 
coating  of  droppings.  Tne  next  crop  from 
that  field  will  always  show  just  where  the 
coops  have  stood.  Always  place  the  coops 
in  a  grass  field,  and  if  possible,  next  to  a 
wheat  stubble. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  feed  twice  a  day 
if  we  want  rapid  growth.  Tbe  morning 
feed  is  a  soft  mess  of  a  general  mixture 
without  meat.  The  night  feed  should  be 
wheat,  oats,  barley  or  buckwheat,  and  in 
quantity  about  what  they  will  eat  up 
quickly.  You  will  soon  find  that  they  will 
not  require  heavy  feeding  as  they  will 
gather  nearly  a  crop  full  before  night. 

The  object  should  not  be  to  force  the 
comb  (early  laying)  but  growth.  We  can- 
not force  both  at  the  same  time.  After  a 
pullet  commeuces  to  lay  hergrowth  practi- 
cally stops.  I  wish  to  lay  great  stress  on 
growth,  as  it  is  the  peg  on  which  future 
success  with  broilers  hang.  We  must  have 
a  large,  strong,  well  developed  frame. 
These  flocks  of  fifty  chicks  should  be  placed 
far  apart  and  on  new  ground,  l.  e.,  ground 
that  has  been  tilled  since  last  used  for 
chicks.  I  know,  from  my  own  experience, 
that  those  who  can  give  this  method  a  trial 
will  never  go  back  in  tbe  old  ruts.  Chicks 
must  have  freedom  if  the  best  results  are 
desired. 

Properly  speaking,  these  pullets  should 
be  mated  with  two-year-old  roosters  and 
yet  the  hen  herself  throws  the  largest  in- 
fluence in  the  chick,  and  while  the  rooster 
is  of  great  importance  the  hen  is  the  "all 
and  in-all"  after  all— please  excuse  the  alls. 
£b.fl  strongest  two-year-old  roaster  cannot 


insure  strong  chicks  if  the  pullets  are  im- 
mature or  the  hens  are  sickly.  The  trouble 
with  hens  is  that  they  will  be  in  mooult 
about  the  time  we  wish  to  commence  to  set 
— November  1st — and  they  will  lav  but  few 
eggs  and  the  eggs  will  not  be  at  the  best.  I 
hang  my  faith— all  things  considered — on 
early  hatched  pullets  if  managed  as  above. 
We  may  loose  a  few  more  chicks  but  we 
will  also  have  more  eggs. 

If  the  cockerels  are  hatched  in  February 
and  kept  growing,  then  we  can  use  them.as 
they  are  more  vigorous  and  far  more  cer- 
tain than  cocks.  These  are  the  first  steps 
in  broiler  raising,  and  we  should,  yea, 
must,  be  successful  here  before  taking  up 
the  other.  Where  a  large  number  of  fowls 
are  kept  the  only  practical  way  is  to  yard 
them  in  flocks  of  fifteen.  Give  plenty  of 
house  and  yard  room.  Keep  them  busy, 
and  introduce  a  vigorous  cock  or 
cockerel  in  each  yard.  Keep  your 
eye  on  the  cock.  Number  each  pen 
and  as  you  gather  the  eggs  at  night 
mark  each  egg  with  the  number  of  the  pen 
in  which  it  is  layed.  All  eggs  from  pen  1 
should  be  marked  one  and  so  on.  As  you 
test  these  eggs,  after  they  have  been  in  the 
incubator  five  or  seven  days,  note  how  they 
come  out,  not  only  as  to  fertility,  but  also 
as  to  strength  of  germ.  If  they  fail  to  come 
up  to  a  reasonable  average  remove  the  cock 
and  try  another,  as  the  fault  will  usually 
be  in  him,  but  not  always. 

Over  fatness  in  the  hens  will  produce  un- 
fertility,  and  then  once  in  a  while  you  will 
find  a  barren  or  sterile  hen.  We  will  often 
find  a  cock  that  will  be  all  right  the  second 
year,  and  sometimes  the  third  year  too. 
Always  use  such,  as  they  will  insure 
stronger  chicks,  and  by  keeping  your  eye 
on  the  eggs  at  testing  time,  you  can  regu- 
late these  things  to  your  liking.  Alwavs 
keep  over  a  few  of  the  best  of  the  early 
hatched  cockerels,  so  as  to  have  something 
to  fall  back  on  in  case  of  emergency. 

The  next  step  is  first  class  incubators.  I 
always  like  an  abundance  of  ventilation. 
Too  much  ventilation  is  not  desirable,  but 
after  tbe  chicks  are  nearly  all  out  of  the 
shell  then  we  want  plenty.  I  am  led  to 
this  remark  from  the  fact  that  I  have  owned 
machines  that  were  lacking  in  this  respect; 
consequently  the  chicks  had  all  they  could 
do  to  keep  alive,  as  they  use  up  a  great 
deal  of  air.  Twenty-four  hours  after  hatch- 
ing they  should  be  placed  in  the  brooders. 
The  brooder  is  themost  important  part  of 
the  whole  thine  outside  of  the  laying  stock. 
I  prefer  a  brooder  with  a  good  regulator, 
and,  in  fact,  could  not  get  along  without 
one.  I  am  using  (on  my  coal  stove  and 
hot  water  pipe  system)  the  regulator  made 
by  the  Prairie  State  Incubator  Co.,  only  I 
connect  the  lever  bar  with  a  check  draught 
on  stove  pipe,  instead  of  with  the  stove  lid, 
as  they  do.  There  are  individual  brooders 
also  with  regulators.  The  best  plan  is  to 
have  individual  brooders  in  a  nursery,  and 
regulate  the  outside  temperature  with  a 
small  coal  stove,  (in  winter).  After  the 
chicks  have  been  in  here  about  ten  days 
then  remove  to  the  regular  brooding  pens. 

For  tbe  first  twelve  hours  run  the  brood- 
ers at  ninety-eight  degrees,  and  then  for 
the  next  ten  days  run  at  ninety-four  de- 
grees. The  next  two  weeks  at  ninety  de- 
grees to  eighty-nine  degrees,  and  after  that 
from  eighty-eight  degrees  to  eighty  degrees. 
Kemember  that  the  degree  of  heat  is  the  all 
important,  and  we  should  be  just  as  careful 
here  as  in  ti  e  incubator.  Put  the  chicks 
out  in  the  brooders  in  the  morning,  and 
give  them  nothing  but  fine  sharp  grit. 
Just  at  night  sprinkle  over  this  a  little  oat 
meal  (rolled).  Give  nothing  but  oat  meal, 
grit  and  Iresh  clean  water  for  the  first  two 
days,  and  after  that  give  oatmeal  in  tbe 
morniug  and  bread  the  rest  of  the  day. 
The  bread  should  be  composed  of  bran, 
corn  and  middlings— equal  parts  -to-*  liich 
add  a  little  tine  charcoal  an-r  srTKtle  good 
condition  powder.  Of  course  salt  and 
yeast,  with  sweet  milk,  should  be  used. 
After  ten  days  the  feed  may  be  scalded  and 
some  ground  meat  and  bone  be  added  ;  also 
give  a  little  green  stuff  once  a  day. 

Tbe  feeding  part  has  been  given  so  often 
that  I  have  only  touched  upon  it,  and  have 
directed  attention  rather  to  the  laying 
stock.  T  will,  however,  go  back  to  the  in- 
cubator. I  do  not  believe  in  moisture  ex- 
cept after  the  eggs  commence  to  pip.  I 
have  tried  it  with  incubators  in  a  cellar, 
and  also  above  ground.  The  egg  itself 
will  tell  us  bow  to  proceed.  The  evapora- 
tion of  the  egg  is  the  guide.  The  chick 
must  have  room  in  which  to  turn  itself 
while  cracking  around  the  shell.  If  too 
much  moisture  is  used,  the  chick  will  grow 
too  large,  and  being  wedged  in  a  house  too 
small  font,  will  die. —  The  ventilators  in 
the  incubator  alone  are  to  be  depended  on 
for  proper  evaporation  cf  the  egg.  Each 
person  will  have  to  determine  for  himself 
just  how  much  ventilation  to  give  by  fre- 
quently looking  at  the  eggs  (three  or  four) 
and  note  how  the  air  space  is  growing.  The 
evaporation  should  be  gradual  until  by  the 
eighteenth  day  the  airspace  should  occupy 
at  least  one-fourth  of  the  eggs,  (some  oper- 
ators put  it  at  one-third.)  Tbe  principal 
of  the  thing  is  that  the  wider  we  open  the 
ventilators  the  more  air  passes  through 
the  machine  and  the  more"  moisture  this 
dry  air  will  extract  from  the  egg.  I  usu- 
ally commence  by  giving  very  little  venti- 
lation the  first  week,  and  then  gradually 
giving  more  until  the  eggs  are  evaporated 
about  right,  and  then  when  they  commence 
to  pip  I  give  a  little  moisture,  and  partly 
close  the  ventilators  until  all  are  out.  Of 
course  the  machine  will  have  something  to 
do  with  this.  I  now  have  one  machine  in 

wblcfe  {  baye  to  giye  all  tbe  ventilation  I 


can  from  the  start,  (the  ventilation  is  poor,) 
while  in  other  machines  I  run  as  stated 
above. 

In  cold  weather  less  ventilation  should 
be  given  than  in  warm,  for  the  greater  the 
difference  between  outside  and  inside  tem- 
perature the  greater  will  be  the  amount  of 
air  that  will  pass  through  the  machine.  I 
think  we  all  understand  that  principal.  I 
have  demonstrated,  to  my  own  personal 
satisfaction,  that  there  is  money  in  broilers 
when  it  is  combined  with  eggs,  or  eggs  and 
fruit.  There  should  be  not  less  than 
twenty  acres  of  land  with  the  plant  and 
the  more  the  better.  Just  so  soon  as  the 
people  learn  all  these  underlying  princ- 
ples  that  go  to  make  up  the  full  rounded 
whole,  then,  and  not  till  then,  will  ihere 
cease  to  be  failures.  One  very  important 
point  to  be  considered  is  that  we  should 
aim  to  have  something  to  sell  at  all  seasons 
of  the  year. 


HOW  LONG  ARE  EGGS  FERTILE? 

We  mean  how  long  after  the  male  is  re- 
moved will  the  eggs  layed  after  that  time 
prove  fertile  ?  Mr.  John  S.  Pease, Flushing, 
N.  Y.,  gives  his  experience,  and  it  will  no 
doubt  seem  extraordinary  to  some.  Here 
is  his  letter: 

In  your  November  issue,  under  the  head 
of  "Changing  Males,"  you  state  "five  days 
is  the  accepted  period,  but  we  have  known 
eggs  to  hatch  that  were  layed  ten  days  af- 
ter the  male  died."  Let  me  give  you  a 
leaf  from  my  experience. 

One  year  ago  last  Easter  Sunday  I  lost  a 
valuable  Silver  Laced  Wyandotte  cock  that 
had  been  running  with  five  Black  Langshan 
hens  since  the  30th  of  November  previous. 
Last  November  I  bought  a  fine  Black 
Langshan  cockerel,  and  let  him  run  with 
the  same  five  hens.  I  sat  one  of  them  last 
February  on  thirteen  of  their  eggs,of  which 
all  but  two  were  broken  shortly  before  the 
second  week  nad  elapsed.  I  let  the  hen 
keep  on  with  those  two  eggs  and  she 
hatched  a  chick  from  each  of  them.  One,  a 
cockerel,  was  a  very  fine,  large,  well 
marked  Silver  Wyandotte,  and  the  other  a 
Black  Langhan  Pullet.  Both  grew  finely, 
and  at  the  age  of  six  months  the  cockerel 
weighed  eight  pounds.  As  there  had  been 
no  other  Silver  Wyandotte  cock  near  my 
hens  in  the  mean  time  the  strain  must 
have  been  sired  by  the  cock  that  died  the 
previous  Easter  Sunday. 

Is  not  this  a  strong  refutation  of  the  ac- 
cepted theory,  and  could  I  guarantee  Lang- 
shan eggs  from  those  bens  ever  after  such 
an  experience? 

I  made  a  hot  water  incubator  after  your 
plans  last  February,  and  bad  good  success 
with  it. 

One  thing  I  don't  like  about  those  adver- 
tising incubator  eggs.  They  seem  not  to 
feel  any  honest,  honorable  desire  to  satisfy 
their  customers.  I  bought  seventy-five 
eggs  from  a  gentleman  who  recently  wrote 
an  article  for  your  paper,  and  on  testing 
them  found  but  thirty  fertile  eggs,  of  which 
I  hatched  but  eighteen,  and  when  I  sent 
him  word  of  my  luck  he  coolly  informed 
me  I  ought  to  either  raise  my  own  eggs  or 
purchase  them  nearer  home,  where  trans- 
portation would  be  less  liable  to  cause  in- 
jury. How  he  would  explain  failure  to 
hatch  more  than  eighteen  out  of  thirty  fer- 
tile ones  I  do  not  know,  when  in  the  same 
drawer  and  at  the  same  time  I  hatched 
thirty-one  out  of  thirty-three  eggs  from  my 
own  hens. 

If  you  can  suggest  any  way  to  make 
careful  attention  to  the  fertility,  as  well  as 
the  shipping  of  eggs,  profitable  to  the 
breeder,  I  would  gladly  know  it  and  be- 
lieve there  are  many  more  of  your  readers 
who  would  be  profited  by  such  advice. 

The  Poultry  Keeper  is  the  best  paper 
I  have  ever  seen,  and  is  worth  any  five 
others  for  the  practical  non-scientific  lover 
of  poultry. 

If  we  understand  correctly  the  Wyan- 
dotte chick  was  hatched  from  an  egg  six 
months  after  the  male  was  dead — from 
Easter  to  November.  It  shows  that  we 
know  but  little  of  those  matters,  hence  the 


light  added  by  Mr.  Pease  is  valuable.  B*. 
garding  the  eggs  bought  it  is  difficult  for 
any  one  to  guarantee  eggs  to  be  fertile, 
though  we  see  no  reason  why  such  person* 
should  not  be  courteous  in  their  corres- 
pondence. 

SHIP  YOUR 

POULTRY  &  EGGS 

TO 

SPRAGUE  COMMISSION  CO. 

CHICAGO. 

Reference,  P.  H.  JACOBS. 

Mam.  B  Turkeys,  P.  Ducks,  B.  Cochins.  Eggs  and 
stock  In  tea.  J.W.  Fleming,  BuckiughanY,Ill. 

Two  pair  Wild  Turkeys,  one  year  old.  for  sale 
T.  B.  HA.VM.  DenUon,  Tex. 


Q  C.  W.  Leghorn  and  B.  P.  Rocks.  Eggs  *1  per  IS. 
©  .  ED.EUFELDT.  May  wood.  111. 

Blue  Barred  P.  Rocks  exclu.,  Hawkins  strata. 
Eggs  82  per  13.  J.  W.  McABEE,  Bel  Air,  Md7 

Buff  Cochin  only,  eggs  Jl.50  per  13 
A.  C.  TOMB,  1 


Eareka,  111. 


EGGS.-P.  Rocks,  Langs  ,  G.  Wyan.,  P.  Duck*. 
Or.     W.  S.  Is ewcomer.  Box  51.  Glen  Rock.  v%- 


ewcomer,  Box  51,  Glen  Rock,  fa. 

BLACK  I.ANGSIIANS.  Eggs  »1  per  13.  S. 
W.  NOBTM.  Berkeley  Spring.,  W.  Va. 

Buff  Cochins,  choice  cockerels  and  pullets  for  sale 
Cir.   J.  W.  S  i  LCOTT,  Snickersrllle,  Vfc 

Rose  Comb  B.  Minorca  eggs  for  sale.  MBS.  BL 
A.  YOUJiT,  Dakota.  111.  ^ 

MBS. MARY  B.KING.Kenc,  conn.,  breeds  the 
bent  \V  . Leghorn*  L. Brahuias and  W . P. Rocks. 

BROWN  LEGHORWS.vEe!fallgym^ 

Sure  Roup  Cure.  Send  50c.  In  stamps  to  A.  V. Card. 
202  Henry  St.,  Kingston,  Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Wanted  at  once,  Wh.  and  Lac.  Ind.  Gms.,  Mine, 
aud  Buff  Legs.  Address  Box  32,  Wash.,  N.  J. 

Buff  Leghorn  Eggs  for  Incubators,  and  stock.  Low 
prices.  Glbsou  Fickes.  Newport, Perry  Co., Pa, 

Few  more  laying  Bl.  Min.  pullets  than  I  hare  room 
for.  SI. 50  each.    W  m.  Crawford,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

Eggs  S3  per  hundred  from  Lt.  Bran  mas  and  B. 
P.  Rocks.      B.  W.  HartwelL  Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 

SC.  W.  Legs.,  B.  Cochins,  B  P.  Rocks  a  specialty. 
•   Address  1).  W.  Hud^ou.Fort  Howard,  Wis. 

Chester  I  Hurst,  Nunda,  N.  Y.  R.  C.  B.  Legs., 
.Houdan  Pekin  Ducks,  Wh. Turkeys, choice  eggs. 

Pekin  Ducks,  (Rankin  strain).  Eggs  for  hatching 
85  hundred.     R.  Courow,  Cinnaminson,  N.  J. 

CA.  Jones,  Salem,  N.  C,  breeder  of  fine  S.  C.  B. 
•  Leghorns. .Stock  and  eggs  for  sale.    13  eggs  »l. 

Oak  Grove  Poultry  Farm,  Lena.  Ills.  B.Cochs.,  B. 
Langs.,  B.  P.  Rocks,  G.  S.  Ban.   Eggs  In  sea. 

I Games,  B.  P.  Rocks,  S.  S.  Hamburgs  and  Bull 
•  Legs,  for  sale.     C.C.  Fulton,  Stewartstown,  Pa. 

BIG  OFFEB.  Good  poultry  paper  1  year  and  2f 
word  ad,  35c.     National  Fancier,  Indianapolis. 

Elmer  K.  Clemmer,  Harleysvllie,  Pa.,  breeder  of 
nine  varieties  Pure  isred  Poultry.    Cata.  free. 

IMPOBTED  11(11  DINS.  Plymouth  Rocks, 
Lc.  urduiiids.   G.E.  Challant,  Hanimouton,  N.  J. 

U  C.B.Legs  only,  best  strains,  cockerels  for  sal*. 
(3 .  Eggs  $1  per  13.  W.G.  Wadsworth,  Pittsford,  Midi 

Pure  bred  B.  P.  Rocks,  B.  Mlns.,  L.  Brans.  Eggt 
f  1  per  15.  Geo.  F.  Livingstou.Box  4, HeUam,Pa. 


IB.Northcutt,  Atwood,  Ky., breeds B.  P.  Rocks, 8. 
•  Wyans.,Bu.  Legs,  and  W.  Hoi.  Tkys.  Thomp- 
son, Conger,Hawkius.fc  Arnold  strains.  EggsS2  per  si U 

HALF  I»BICE.--Egzs  $1.50  per  setting.  Bog 
Legs.,  S.  C.  Br.  Legs.,  Ind.  Games  and  White 
Mius.   Pleasant  Lawn  Poultry  Yards,  Vassar,  Mich. 

Kraft  Bros.,  Hornellsville.  N..  Y.,  breadere  of 
Cornish  Indian  Games,  Barred  Ply.  Rocks  and 
G.  Wyaus.  Eggs  t2  per  sitting.   Orders  booked  now. 


Bev.  L.  E.  Crumbling,  Hall,  York  Co.,  Pa^  will 
sell  egtrs  for  hatching  from  pens  of  choice  Hou- 
dans.  Barred  and  White  Ply.  Rocks,  Bl.  and  White 
Mins.  Buff  Legs,  and  Ind.  Games.  Write  for  want*. 


Columbian  Wyandottes. 

This  most  worthy  fowl  was  first  introduced  to  the  poultry  fraternity  in  1893.  and  are  fast  earning 
for  themselves  a  place  among  the  most  popular  of  the  old  and  established  breeds.  They  have  all  the 
native  characteristics  of  the  several  varieties  of  the  Wyandotte  family— a  neat,  close-fitting  rose 
comb  and  red  ear-lobes;  clean  and  beautiful  yellow  legs  and  toes.  In  size  they  are  fully  standard 
weight.  In  color  they  are  white,  with  the  beautiful  markings  of  the  Light  Brahma.  They  are  good 
layers,  not  over-broody,  the  best  of  mothers — altogether  a  most  beautiful  and  useful  variety.  The 
favor  with  which  they  have  been  received  by  my  customers  for  two  years  speaks  prophetically  of 
their  future.  Below  I  present  a  few  samples  of  expressions  received:  "I  have  not  seen  anything 
in  a  long  time  that  I  fancied  so  much."  "I  tbink  favorably  of  them."  "  I  think  tne  Columbian 
Wyandottes  are  a  sure  winner;  they  are  the  handsomest  of  the  Wyandottes," 

FOUR  GRAND  BREEDING  YARDS  MATED  FOR  THIS  SEA- 
SON'S BREEDING. 

I  will  sell  eggs  from  all  four  yards,  part  lrom  each  yard,  giving  my  patrons  eggs  from  same  Co- 
lumbians I  use  eggs  irom,  using  all  alike.  Price  $5  00  for  13;  $9.00  for  26  eggs;  a  lew  pairs  to  spare 
at  $12  each. 

GOLDEN  WYANDOTTES. 

E?gs  from  Sve  careful  matings.  Price  $2  00  for  13;  $3  50  for  26  eg^s;  Golden  Wyandotte  fowls  $1.5*, 
$2.  $3,  $4  and  $s  each;  Golden  Wyandotte  Chrotnos,  size  1  !4  inches;  lithographs  in   eight  differ- 

ent colors,  3  cents  each,  30  cents  per  dozen  Eggs  carefully  packed  in  baskets  to  safely  go  any  di»> 
tance  and  hatch  well.   Catalogue  mailed  free. 

Address  A.  J.  F0UCH,  Warren,  Pa, 
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INCUBATOR  Sees  a  specialty,  P.  Rock  (Or- 
rocco  strain).    H.  U.  Wblteman,  Mllroy,  Ind. 

i,  W.  P.  Rocks.   Pure  stock. 
J.  A.  Roberts,  Malvern,  Pa. 


LT.  BRA H MAS 


Incobators,2nd  hand,  self-regulating,  best  makes.all 
X  price.   G.S.  Poultry  Co.,  Guilford  Springs,  Pa. 

Address  The  Santa  Ana  Incubator  Co.,  Santa  Ana, 
Cal.,  for  their  new  catalogue  free.  Cor.  solicited 

ut  Clover  Hay  for  Poultry  putup  in  Burlap  sacks. 
HARVEY  SEED  CO.,  Uuffalo,  N.  Y  . 


c 


c 


ut  clover  In  sacks.    Rest  thing  to  make  hens  lay. 
J.  «...  QUIBIN,  Tioga.  «  cats  -c.  W.  ¥. 


Indian  Games.  S.  C.  B.  Leghorns,  B.  Astrarhans. 
Eggs  in  sea.  Clr.  \V.  A. Williams,  Rome  City,  ind. 


F 


Srtse  Winnlne  L.  B.,  B.  P.  R.  and  S.  O.  W. 

L.  Sump.    Wiu.U.  Van  Doren,  Buckingham,  111. 

w  sale.— Breeding  Pen  of  B.  Minorca*,  ?8.00;  also 
1  B.  P.  Rock  cock,  S2.    Ed.  Hart,  Owego,  N.  Y. 


E 


ggs  $1.50  per  30  .  20  varieties  of  land  and  water 
fowls.  J.  A.  ItuBKECHT,  Telford,  Pa. 


pay  the  express  nn  eggs.   Catalogue  sent  free. 
A.  H.  kIMi;  Harden  Prairie,  111. 


M 


W 


B 
E 


ammoth  l,t. Brahmas, exclusively. F.ggsSl  per  15. 
Andrew  M.Gallagher,  Norristown.  Pa. ,  Box317. 

anted.  — Mann  Bone  Cutter  In  good  condition. 
Give  price.     J.C.  Willever,  Millburn,  N.J. 

nrr  W-r nn<l, >((<■..  one  trio  $5.00;  one  trio  $8.00. 
J  OKI)  A  >  PHILIP,  Hudson, New  York. 

ggs  for  hatching,  13  varieties.  Write  for  circular. 

Jf.  II.  HILLKR,  l.teonier.  Pa. 


Rose  Comb  Brown  Leghorns  a  specialty,  also  B.  P. 
Rocks.   Choice  breeding  stork  for  sale.  Circular 
free.      Jf.  It.  RANDOLPH,  BarlleU,Ohio. 

Sea  Sheila  for  poultry, warranted  to  beat  all  others. 
Already  to  feed.    No  waste.    Bbl.,11.26;  5  BUS, 
»5.00.      F.  P.  li\<)«l.!  S,  Guilford,  Conn. 

Eggs  and  fowls  for  sale  of  all  leading  varieties. 
Send  2c.  stamp  for  20  page  catalogue.   JOE  A. 
DIENST,  Box  292  Columbus,  Ohio. 

My  Limestone  Grit  contains  more  lime  and  grind- 
ing qualities  than  other  grits.    75c.  per  100  lbs. 
400  for  |2.50.  St. for  sample.  H.G. Quirlu,  Bellevue, O. 

CDDNPIn  For  Roup.  25 cents  by  mall  from  the 
Or  UHU I H, Pharmacy.     Addr.ss  Boerlcke  A 

Tafel.  1011  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

35c.  for  a  Poultry  Bookon  Caponlzing  free.  Send  forCat. 
MM  A  ni/rn  of  Poultry  Specialties.  Capon  sets  $2  up 
HI  Mil  ft  t_n    W.H.  Wig  MORE,  107  S.  8th  St.  ,Phila.,Pa. 


J II.  TEBENS  A    SON,  Mlshicot,  Wis. 
•  Breeders  of  thoroughbred  land  and  water  fowls. 
Eggs  In  season.  German  and  lop  ear  rabbits. 

PIT     fitnrs    ONLY     ASSELS,  JAPS, 
Ol  K  V.  SURRYS  AND  DOMS.  Stamp. 
IDE  ROSS  ITER,  Girard.  Pa. 

Incubator  Fggs,  fresh  and  fertile.  Thoroughbred 
males  mated  for  best  broiler  results.  $4  per  100, 
|35  per  1000.      Tilllnghast  Bros.,  Factoryville,  Pa. 

IX.  L  Poultry  Yard,  J.  F.  Scholz,  Prop.,  Erie, 
•  Pa.    Eggs  for  sale  from  prize  winning  Gol.  and 
Colum'n  V\  jans. Stock  for  sale  at  all  times.  Cir.  free. 


Poultry  houses,  (capacity  500  fowls, )  dwelling  and 
ground  to  rent;  near  this  city .  Immediate  posses- 
lion.    Andrew  Powell,  157  Broadway,  N.  Y.  City. 

KC.  B.  Mins.,  the  great  winter  layers.  Typical 
•  Mlns  , the  egg  machines  with  combs  that  will  not 
freeze  in  winter. Clr. Theo. Campbell,  Lexington,  Ky. 


tNDIAN  GAMES.  Choice  strains.  Eggs*3.00 
per  13.  D.  C.  M cKl.no  Y. 

St.  Clair,  Mich. 


WANTED.  A  Choice  Pea  Comb  White  Ply.  Ckl. 
Any  one  having  something  fine  in  this  line  for 
tale,  address    C.  C.  SHOEMAKER,  Freeport.  Ills. 


J A.  Singer,  York,  Pa.    B.  Coch.,  B.  P.  Rocks, 
•  S.  C.  w.  Legs,  and  Blue  Andalusians.  Eggs 
for  sale.  12  per  13.   Stock  speaks  for  itself. 

FOR  SALE,  half  price,  4  Hammonton'Brooders, 
l  Bone  Cutter  and  1  Shell  Crusher,  almost  new. 
Write  lor  par.   Lock  Box 27,  Milford,  Pike  Co.,  Pa. 


COJIPOrXD  CDflNPIRTABLETS  for  Roup. 
Box  of  ao«    OrUIIUlH  liv  mail  3ic.  3  fortl. 
W.  "/.  HOGLE,  Eianston,  111. 


SI 


for  13 eggs  from  fine  purebred  Plym.  Rocks, 
Langshaus  and  Light  Brahmas. 

JIKS  T.  SHITFF,  New  Berlin,  Ills. 


GREAT  LAYERS— my  strain  of  Leghorns 
and  P.  Rooks.  Circnlar  free. 

T.  T.  HIBBEN,  ncKemport,  Pa. 


Eggs  from  prize  winners  |1  per  13;  Bar.  and  W.P. 
Rocks,  L.  and  D.  Brahs.,S.C.B.Legs.  Eggs  from 
B.  P.  Bantam.*?  per  13.0.G.  Billiau.Quakertown.Pa. 


Trior  sale.— Two  Black  Langshan  cockerels,  score  9| 
JC  each,  by  I.  N  .  Barker.    Price  *8.i  0  each . 
RALPH  Mct'ORHAl'K,  Perrysville,  Ind. 


Pure  Barreil  P.  Rocks. choice  strains,  free  range  of 
farm,  no  other  breed  for  seven  years,    ft  per  100, 
(2  per  50.    E.  JT.  BULL,  Yellow  Spring*. Ohio 


Dr.  S.  C.  Woyer,  Lansdale,  Pa.,  breeds  L. 
Brahmas,  B.  and  W.  P.   Rocks,  W.  and  S. 
Wyaudottes  and  B.  Cochins.  Stock  and  eggs  for  sale. 


eggs 


uff  Wyans.,  Buff  Legs,  that  are  Buff.  Eggs  $2.50 
per  30.  16  other  varieties,  »1  per  15,  $2.50  per  45 
;s.  Pure  bred. Clr.  W  .E.Green man,  Triangle,  N .  Y. 


ggs  SI  per  13  from  prize  winning  W.Cochs.,  W.  A 
TLMlns.,  W.A  B.  Legs.,  Langs., W. &  B.  P.  Rocks, 
W..B.,  S.  and  G.  Wyaus.    Sam.  Ilibberd,  Lima,  Pa. 


EgBg. 


Standard  BnfT  Leghorns— Score  up  to94V$.  Be 
 sure  and  get  my  I89.>rircular,  free,  stamp  accepted. 

VEOBUE  S.  KARNES.  Battle  Creek,  Mich 


c 


losing  out  at  low  rates  choice  S.  C.  B.  Leghorns, 
male  and  female.   Must  be  sold  till  Mar.  15th. 
Write  to  Box  41.  New  Holland.  Pa. 


"TTtalrvlew"  Poultry  Yards.  Bu  and  Bar.P.Rks. 

Jj  Bu. Legs.,  Wh..Mliis.and  Dark  Brahs.  Write 
for  particulars.     Loreu  Davis,  Manchester,  Conn. 


B 


k.  Win.,  Pullets  and  C'kls  from  *1.50  to  *3  from 
show  birds.  Eggs  In  sea.  Robt.  Mairet,  Akron,  o. 


*2  per  13. 


_  and  mv  photo  free.  Eggs 
J.  BENNETT.  Simula",  Ind. 


c 


Thoroughbred  Poultry  and  Eggs  of  all  leading  va- 
rieties. Hard  time  price.  Illus.  cat.  poultry,  pigs, 
cattle,  dogs,  etc.   S.  W.  Smith,  Cochranville,  Pa. 

Eggs  from  Bl. Spanish,  exclu.  An  8  acre  farm  de- 
voted to  this  variety.   Send  for  Illus  Cir.  ot  the 
boss  layers.     Miles  A.  Welaut,  Worthlngton,  Ohio. 

Four  grand  yards  of  high  scoring  Buff  Leghorns. 
B.P.R'ks.  3Cirs.free.  Eggs SI. 50,  $2,  finer  15. 
Choice  birds  for  sale.  Geo.  H.  Lee,  Exeter,  Nebr. 

Black  Minorca  Cockerels  and  Pullets  for  sale,  from 
$lto*2  each.  Eggs  in  season;  also  breeder  of 
Dorset  Horn  Sheep.  Will  exchange  a  few  Mlnorcas 
for  Buff  Legs.   E.  O.  DENTON,  Somerset,  N.  Y. 


I  IPUT  DDnUMAC  Remember  I  have  ft.r- 
Llunl  DnHtllilHO.  nished  many  a  show  bird 
which  have  won  the  first  laurels.    None  better. 

N  .  E.  WOODS,  Peeksburg.  Ind. 


Eggs  from  winners  at  Madison  Square  Gar- 
den,  Hagerstown,  Reading, etc.;  »i  per  l:t,  finer 
75.  Bar.  A  W.P.  Rocks,  Rose  and  S.  C.  B.  Legs,  Bl. 
Langshaus,  P.  Ducks.    W,  W.  Kulp,  Pottstown,  Pa 


Buff  and  White  Indian  Games  the  coming  fowl. 
Eggs  to  per  13.  Buff,  Wh.,  Br.  Legs..  Plv.  Rocks. 
Mlns.  and  Cornish  Ind.  Games.  Eggs  S2  per  15  or  S3 
per26.  Clr.  free.  Lewis  C.Beatty,  V\  ashlng'n,  N.J. 


OUT- DOOR  BROODER,  "op  to  date"  and 
the  best  of  all.  Raises  healthy  chicks.  Entirely 
storm  proof.  It's  something  you  need.  Catalogue 
free.  Address 

OHIO  BROODER  CO..  Dayton,  O. 


Will  be  sold  to  the  highest  bidder,  180  egg  Monarch 
Incubator;  700  egg  Monarch  Pattern,  No.  2, 
Bramhall  Dean  Heater,  300  ft.  1  In.  pipe  with  tank 
and  valves.        Jas.  H.  Shalvoy,  Danbury,  Conn. 


For  sale  or  exchange,  60  Ind.  Games.  Eggs  from 
Webster,  N.Y.  The  cost  of  rooster  was  $1.50. 
Also  a  lot  of  G.  Wyans. and  Ply.  Rocks.  Will  exchange 
for  Leghorns.  John  S.  Vaudegrlft,  Chestertown,  Md. 


West  End  Stock  Farm,  West  Chester,  Pa., breed- 
ers, shippers  and  handlers  of  thoroughbred 
hunting  and  pet  dogs,  swine,  poultry  and  pigeons. 
Eggs  for  hatching.   Catalogue  and  price  list  free. 


Davis  Poultry  Yards.— Eggs  for  sale.  Thorough- 
bred Black  Minorca  and  Partridge  Cochins, 
$2.00  per  13.  B.  P  Rocks,  $1.50  per  15.  Mrs.  €1.  O. 
Davis,  Business  Manager,  Mt.  Palatine,  111. 


Mortimer's  S.  S.  for  lice.  C.  C.  for  cholera,  and 
chick  feed.  W.  and  Bl.  Mins.,  B.  Langs.,  I. 
Games,  M.  Anconas  and  B.Legs.  PIggs  $2  per  15  W.  P. 
Mortimer,  Edge- Wood  Poultry  Farm,  Pottsville,  Pa. 


PINE  TREE  FARM.  Jamesbnre.  N.  J. 
W.  II.  4IRDWAY.  Prop.,  D.  A.  MOUNT, 
Snpt.  Choiee  Pekin  Drakes  82.00  each. 
Eggs  for  hatching.    Large  catalogue  free. 


JOHN  F.BETH. Elgin,  Ills., breeds  America's 
best  all  purpose  fowl,  Sil.  Laced  Wvandottes  and 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  Eggs,  $3.00  per  13.  |5.00  per 
2s.    Fine  stock  for  sale.   Illustrated  circular  free, 

JT.  Wallace,  Delaware  Water  Gap,  Pa.,  breeder  of 
.  Bl.  Mins  ,  Bu.,  W.  and  B.  P.  Rocks,  Bu.  &  Br. 
Legs.,  I.t.  Brahs.,  Bl.  Langs., G.  &  W.  Wyans.,  W. 
Leg.Bants.  (wt.  14  oz.)  Eggs  $1  per  13;  Bu.fl.50.  Clr. 


s 


C.  B.  Leghorns,  Blk.  Mlnorcas,  Lt.  Brahmas 
•  and  B.  P.  Rocks.   Eggs  $1  per  13.  Circular. 
C.  C.  CRATER,  York,  Pa.. 
Agent  for  Olentangy  Incubators  and  Brooders. 


f\f\  per  13  eggs.  Heathwoods,  Irish  Black 
•TO  1  t\t\J  Breasted  Reds,  Tornadoes  and  Irish  aud 
Mexican  Grays,  Cornish  Indians  $2  per  H.  Cir  free. 
C.  D.  SMITH,  Fort  Plain.  N.  Y. 


AD  SLLEN.  Meadvllle.  Pa.  S.  C.  W.  and 
.  r.  H  R.  C.  B.  Leghorns,  B.  P.  Rocks,  Lt.  Brah- 
mas, Silver  Wyandottes.  and  W.  Cochins.  Eggs|l 
per  13;  $2.50  per39.   Send  for  circular. 


or  Exchange,  "Old  Blue  Hen"  Incubator 'or 
brooder  for  B.  P.  Rks.,  L.  Biahs.,P.  Cochs.,W. 
Wyans.,  or  eggs  for  hatch. or  job  printing  press.  Cat. 
free.     COSSETT  BROS..  N.  Manchester,  Ind. 


F 


Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  exclusively.    Eggs  for 
hatching  from  stock  that  Is  flue,  large  aud  vig- 
orous.  Send  for  circular. 

E.  G.  McCORMACK. 

Perrysville,  Ind. 


Brown  Leghorns.  Circular  free.   My  winners  at 
World's  Fair,  Troy,  Roches'erand  Buffalo  are 
mated  up  for  business.    Eggs  $2. on  for  13;  »5.00  for  40. 
C.  E.  HOWELL. 

Eliuira,  N.  Y. 


(J>  f\f  \  Champion  Brooder,  will  raise  yonr 
»!P<f^<i"  J\J  chicks  when  all  others  fall.  Top  heat, 
for  out  and  In  door  use.  Largest  and  best.  3  feet 
square.  Circular  free.  J.  A.  BENNETT  &  SON, 
tioaveinenr,  New  York. 


S.  C.  B.  LEGHORNS,  B.  P.  ROCKS, 

Heavy  Weight  Pekin  Ducks  and  English 
Beagle  Hounds.  Eggs  f2  per  15.  Grand  niatings. 
16th  annual  Cir.  free.   B.  A.  Fox,  Moore,  Del. Co.,  Pa. 

Colchester  Poultry  Yards,  C.  H.Otis,  pro- 
prietor. Colchester,  Conn.  Barred  and  White 
Plymouth  Rocks  exclusively;  8  yards  finest  and  best 
in  the  world;  large,  healthy  prize-winning  stock. 
Eggs  for  hatching,  |1.50per  13;  $2.50  per  28. 


OTEPHEN  SPENCER,  Morris  Plains  N.  J., 
O  breeder  of  high-class  LIGHT  BBA II MAS  for 
many  years,  prize-winning  at  several  leading  exhi- 
bitions. Choice  cockerels  and  pullets  for  sale,  |3.00 
to  $5.00  each;  best  strains.  Eggs,  from  prize  stock, 
$2.00  for  13.  Write  for  wants. 

True  Grit  Poultry  Yards,  Smith  Bros.,  Berea,  O. 
Pit  (James  a  specialty.  Irish  Black  Reds,  Ken- 
tucky Domlniques,  Red  Piles,  Irish  and  Mexican 
Grays.  Also  Silver  Laced  Wvandottes  and  Silver 
Spaudled  Hamburgs.  Eggs  In  season. 


alifornta  White  Leghorns-  Pure,  hundreds, 
eggs  $1  to  $2;  broken  or  not  fertile  replaced. 
CABMAN  BBOS.,  San  Jose.  California 

Wanted  — 25  to  50  Rose  Comb  Brown  Leghorn 
pullets.    Address,  stating  price  and  where  thev 
can  be  seen.  No.  13  S.  6th  St.,  Philadelphia. 

HAVE  BRED  BLACK  LANGSHANS 


DUCT  I  CPUnDNC  A  lot  of  birds  for  sale  at 
DUrr  LCunUnilO.  low  prices  if  taken  at 
once.  Remember  this  you  never  saw  a  fowl  lay  so 
many  eggs  as  do  the  Buff  Leghorns.  Send  2c  stamp 
for  Catalogue  to  AUGUSTUS  D.  ARNOLD, 
Dlllsbnrg.  Pa.  ^_  

Eggs  for  hatching  from  large,  vigorous,  well- 
matured  stock.  tl.uO  per  13.  White  and  Barred 
Ply.  Rocks,  W.and  Br  Leghorns,  W.  Wyandottes, 
B.  Langshans  and  Lt.  Brahmas.  These  pens  are  all 
selected  for  their  extra  laying  qualities.  Stock  for 
saje.  C  M.  Irish  &  Co.,  Lawrence,  Mass. 

rphe  Star  Meat  Fibre  Cutter  replaces 
I  old  methods  of  meat  pounding. 
\l  ultlple  fine  steel  knives  with  chisel 
faces.  Results  really  surprising.  By 
mail,  postpaid. 25  cents.  C.L.  Woollev 
&  Co. ,322  W.Blddle  St-,Baltlmore,Md. 


Jas.  M.  Smith,  Perklomenvtlle,  P».  Breeder  of  16 
leading  varieties  of  poultry.  Eggs$l  per  15.  Cata. 

BROOKSIDE  Leghorn  Farm,  White  and  Brown 
Leghorns,  R-  and  S.  C,  Circular. 

II.  B.  PINNEY,  Calkins,  Pa. 

White  Indian  Games  and  Pea  Combed  White  Plys 
month  Rocks.    Good  stock.   $6  per  pair.  Egg. 
$3  per  sitting.    Tilllnghast  Bros.,  Factoryville,  Pa 

Eclipse  Incubators. 
300  egg  size,  $20. 
Warranted  to  be  as 
good  a  hatcher  as 
there  Is  made,  regard- 
less of  cost.  Send2c. 
^^^**l^^s*i**HMai«  stamp  for  circulars. 
Eclipse  Incubator  Co.,  Panora,  Iowa. 


200  BRONZE  TURKEYS. 

Bred  from      to  46  lb  Toms  and  18  to  24  lb.  Hens. 
600  HKLKVTKD  Bin  Hill  Mi  COCKERELS.    B.  and  W.  P.  Rocks, 
W.  and  S.  Wyandottts,  W.  and  B.  Leghorns,  Jersey  Cattle. 
25  years'  experience  in  mating  and  breeding.    Valuable  eir- 
onlsi  with  prices,  free.  f.  at.  HI  .VOklt,  De  kalb.  III. 

FOB  SALE.—  Fine  Mallard  Ducksand  Mammoth 
White  Turkeys.  Grandest  lot  on  earth.  Sixty- 
five  varieties  of  pure  breed  land  aud  water  fowls. 
Send  for  illustrated  price  list,  or  10  cents  fur 
catalogue  and  30  years'  experience  on  a  Fancy  Poultry 
Farm;  also  ferrets.  J.  R.  ItRABAZON,  Glen 
View  Earns.  Delavan,  Wis. 

Homestead  Poultry  Yards.King  street,  Port 
Chester,  N.  Y.  Win.  S.  Craft.  Prop,  .breeder of 
Buff  Leghorns,  R.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns, 
Barred  Ply.  Rocks,  Light  Brahmas,  W.  Wyandottes, 
and  Indian  Games.  Eggs  from  good  healthy  stock 
for  one  dollar  per  15.  Satisfaction  always  given. 

PARAGON   LANGSHANS.   THE  IDEAL 
STRAIN.  ttUICKENT  M  ATI'  It  I N  U.  UN- 
EQUALED  EOR  STYLE  AND  CARRIAGE. 
ALSO,  CHOICE  tiOLDEN  WYANDOTTES 
AND  W.  C.  B  POLISH   Eggs  In  sea.  Cir.  free. 
R.  C.  GREEN  ,V  CO..  Albion,  Wis. 


Eggsforhatchingfrom  strains  that  have 
been  premium  takers  from  S.  C.  Barred 
Ply.  Rocks,  Rose  Comb  Brown  Leghorns 
and  Pekin  Ducks.  Also  Poultry  Sup- 
plies. 8  page  catalog, ie  free. 

II.  J.  UOLLINGS  WORTH. 

Wheel,  Md. 


The  Annual  Directory  of  Poultry  Breeders  and 
Papers  is  now  ready.  Price  25c.  A  year's  sub- 
scription to  a  good  poultry  paper  given  to  the  first 
subscriber  from  each  state  who  cuts  out  and  sends  this 
adv.  with  his  order  for  the  Directory.  CUT  ROSES 
Pub.  Co.,  Box  A.  18,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Iowa. 

Barred  and"  White  Ply.  Rocks,  Light  and  Dark 
Brahmas,  Buff  Cochins,  Buff  and  Brown  Legs., 
Blk  Mlnorcas,  S.  S.  Hamburgs,  egg»  $1  per  15.  Ind. 
Game  and  Pit  Games,  eggs  $1.50  per  i5.  Stp-  for  cir. 
Prairie  State  Incu.,  516  eggs,  for  sale  or  exchange  on 
smaller  size.  Stock  for  sale.  A.  C.  Fulton,  York,  Pa. 


JC.  Meacham,  Elmore,  Ohio,  breeder  of  high 
•  class  Golden  Wyandottes.  First  prizesatseveial 
ef  the  largest  exhibitions.  Eggs  from  prize  stock, 
$1.50  per  13.  Creeper  Brown  Leghorns,  handsome, 
wonderful,  legs  only  1  inch  long, will  not  fly  or  scratch, 
The  coming  fowl.   Eggs  $3.00  per  13. 


BOUND  VOLUMES  J,V  8  neatly  bound  with 

complete  index,  for  $1  00 each,  postpaid.  We  have  Vols. 
2,3, 4  and  5  combined,  with  complete  index,  in  one  vol- 
ume, for  $2.90,  postpaid.  They  make  handsome  and 
valuable  books. 
Address  Poultry  Keeper  Co.,  Parkesburg,  Pa 


EGGS  M  FOWLS 

CAB  CHI  C  From  50 varieties.  Lareeet 
rlln  OALt  RANtJfc  la  the  West. 
.8000  prises  st  10  State  Snows  In  1S»4. 

Send  three  one  cent  sumps  for  beat  Illustrated 

CIAi.  SA^atRDIHQEB,  WlT'COLUMIUS.  0. 


WANTED,  Poultry  Manager.  A  public 
Institution,  having  a  large  and  well  appointed 
poultry  house  and  yard  and  extensive  grounds,  de- 
sires the  services  of  a  man  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  raising  and  care  of  poultry.  One  willing  to 
work,  and  to  make  himself  useful  about  the  grounds 
and  farm.  Single  man  preferred.  Can  board  on 
premises.    References  required.  Address 

E.  N.  B.  care  of  Poultry  Keeper. 


.BLOOD  MEAL 


DEODORIZED  BY 

SUMMERS'  PROCESS. 

The  Greatest  EGG  Food 
on  earth.  Absoeutely  un- 
equalled for  forcing  the 


growth  of  young  Fowls,  Pigs,  Colts,  Lambs  and 
Calves.   Treatise  on  feeding  Blood  Meal,  free. 
F.  S.  Burch  &  Co.,  178  Michigan  St.,  Chicago, 
HAKYEY  SEED  CO.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


BOOM  THE  LEADERS! 

•   

The  two  best  poultry  papers  on  earth  are 
FARM  POULTBY(Semi-Monthly)  91.00 
and 

POULTRY  KEEPER   SO  Cts. 

We  will  send  both,  for  one  year,  for  only  91.83. 
I.  S.  JOHNSON  &  CO., 

Boston,  Mass. 


ELECTRIC  TELEPHONE  « 

Sold  outright,  no  rent,  no  royalty.  Adapted 
to  City,  Villase  or  Country.   Needed  in  everj 
home,  shop,  store  and  office.  Greatest  conven- 
ience and  best  seller  on  earth. 
Agents  make  from  85  to  £5°  per  day. 

One  in  a  residence  means  a  sale  to  all  the 
neighbors.  Fine  instruments,  no  toys,  works 
anywhere,  any  distance.  Complete,  ready  for 
nse  when  shipped.  Can  be  put  op  by  any  one, 
never  out  of  order,  no  repairing,  lasts  a  life 
time.  Warranted.  A  money  maker  Write 
W.  P.  Harrison  &  Co.,  Clerk  10,  Columbus,  0. 


Iligrs  for  hatching,  $1  for  13.  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 
Li  and  W.Wyandottes,Kn«pp  strain.  Theeebreedj 
crossed  for  broilers,  $4  per  foO.  Early  puHtotB  and 
cockerels  for  sale  cheap.    Send  for  circular. 

B.  H.  NOXON,  Elm  St.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

MfiNCV  Black   Lansrshans,  Whit* 

III  U II C  I  Wyandottes.   Light  Rrah- 

M  1 1/ 1 IJ  n  mas  and  Barred  Plymouth 

lllHrtlllU  Bocks.    Strong  constitutions, 

nilnDTCTTC  quiet  dispositions,  winter  laying, 
UUHn  I  C  I  I  L.  superior  flesh,  and  brown  eggs 
are  the  points  made  in  breeding.  Eggs,  $3  per  sitting; 
$5  for  twn  sittings,  stock  for  sale.  Can  furnish  ex- 
hibition birds  when  desired.  Circular  free.  Mention 
paper. 

MICHAEL  K.  BOYER, 
82  Pond  St.  E.,  Natick,  Mass. 

Wpkoff s  White  Leghorns, 

America's  Business  Hen. 

This  season's  breeding  stock  consists  of  the  choicest 
specimens  selected  from  over  1,000  carefully  bred 
birds,  and  are  unequalled  for  size,  vigor,  show  and 
superior  laving  qualities.  Eggs  $2.00  per  15;  $3.76per 
30;  $5  per  46;  $10  per  100.  Illustrated  and  descriptive 
circular  free. 

C.  H.  WYCKOFF, 

4.  ROTO N.  K.  X. 


As  a  HATCHER 

Our  Machine  Stands 
on  its  Merit. 

100  Egg  Size,  $20.00. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 

Homer  City 

Incubator  Co., 

Homer  City,  Fa. 


ONLY  $1.60!  EQUALED! 


FARM  POULTRY  (Seiul-.Molltllly ) . ..  81.00 

POULTRY  KEEPER  (.Monthly)   SOcts 

FARM  and  FIRESIOE  (Semi-Monthly)  5t>  " 
Total   82.00 

All  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  by  us  of  cash  or  stamps, 
$I.tiO.    Sample  papers  free.  Address 

FARM  POULTRY, 

Box  F.  P.  BOSTON,  MASS. 


tnenbators. 
Brooders, 
stone  Mills, 
Poultry  Net- 
•lnfj.  Superior 
on  s  t  ru  ction, 
i. iking  regula- 
tion possible. 
The  most  simple 
»nd  therefore  practicable.  Nothing  that  can  get  out 
of  order.  Always  ready  for  work.  Medal  at  \V  orld's 
Fair.  First  premium  at  county  fairs.  Illustrated 
catalogue  free  it  vou  mention  this  paper. 

The  Colombian  MTn  Co..  Greenfield,  O. 


ALLEGHENY  CITY  FERTILIZER  WORKS. 

Dr.  Edw.'L.  Czarnleckl  &  Son's 

STAR  BRAND  POULTRY  FOOD 

AND 

PURE  GRANULATED  BONE, 

For  Poultry. 
Invaluable  for  all  kinds  of  Fowl.  Tt  is  100 percent. 
Cheaper  than  any  other  Poultry  Food  now  on  the 
market,   (ilve  it  a  trial.   Send  for  I'rice  List,  etc. 
Address,  No.  43  First  St.,  Allegheny,  Penna. 

0RR0CC0  POULTRY  FARM. 

South'  Natick  and  Mount  Blue,  Mass    Devoted  ex-  i 
clusively  to  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks, 
(Orrocco  Brown  Egg  Strain. ) 
Persons  interested  in  raising  poultry  for  profit, 
either  by  natural  or  artificial  means,  and  who  are 
unable  to  visit  us,  can  send  a  two-cent  stamp  for  our 
Twenty-third  Annual  Illustrated  64  page  circular, 
and  obtain  more  practical  information  than  is  often 

rDOLLIlR  BOOK,  FOR  TWO  CENTS. 

Postals  not  noticed.  No  circular  sent  without  stamp. 
Address,       W.  H.  lil'DI)  A  SON. 

10  Merchants  Row.  Boston. 


POULTRY 


FOOD. 


CANNED  MEAT  FOR  POULTRY 


This  food  Is  nice,  fresh  meat,  carefully  cooked, 
ground  fine,  seasoned  and  hermetically  sealed.  Will 
keep  an  unlimited  time  until  opened.  Conveniently 
put  up  in  8  lb.  cans.  Especially  adapted  for  chickens 
anil  moulting  fowl. 

Being  ground  fine,  lt  can  be  readily  mixed  with 
the  soft  food,  and  fed  so  as  to  give  each  fowl  an  equal 
share.   Price  30c.  per  can :  »:>.00  per  dozen. 

Address 

IIOLLIS  I>RESSEI>  MEAT  A  WOOL  CO., 

20  North  St.,  Bostou,  Mass. 


MANN'S 


Bone 
Cutter 


Sent  out  ON  TRIAL. 

Try  It  before  you  Pay 
for  it. 

130  Highest  Awards  Re- 
ceived. 8  Different  sizes. 

It  positively  and  easily  cuts 
Clreen  Bone  anil  gristle 
without  clog  or  difficulty  or 
money  refunded. 

MAKE  HENS  LAY 

by  feeding  green  bone.  It  Is 
better  than  medicine,  cheaper 
than  gialn.  Produces  mere 
fertile  eggs,  and  makes  chicks 
grow  larger.  World's  Fair 
Judge  dci  ides  on  Mann's  for 
his  own  use.  Illus.  CatalogM 
free.  If  you  name  this  paper. 
F.  W.  Mann  (  o.. Milford, Mass. 


B.  TV-  DAVISON.  I>.  F.  VAN  M O RT WICat. 

rppo  ChD  aJATPUIMP.  We  have  very  carefully  mated  up  our  yards  for  189,  and  caa 
UUbO    lUn    nHILnlilU.    supply  lenile  eggs  from  Rronze  Turkeys,  B.  Plynoata 

Rocks.  White  Wyandottes,  Black  .lavas,  Indian  4>ames,  White  Leghorn*.  Black  Span. 

isli  and  Pekin  Oucki  at  81. SO  aud  &2.00  per  seltingr.   Onr  Oth  annual  catalogue  fress 

g.vmgprl.e.wen.  R     W     QAVISON    &    CO.,    GLENDOLA,  N.  jr. 


SIN  YEARS:  KNOW  MV  STOCK  IS  «OOD.    E4349S,  ».t.OO  PER  13:  S6.00  PER  34).  ORDERS  ROOK  EO  NOW,  SHIPPED  Ilf  ] 
TATION  AFTER  MARCH  1ST.    I  OFPEB  3  PRIZES  F4>R  1111,  11  EST  SCORING  BIRDS  RAISED  FROM  E4B«S  PlIRCHaal 
OF  ME.    SEND  SI  Anp  IOU  tlAtCULAR  AN  D  PARTICULARS.  _  4  .  Ii.  HATES,  AU  SABLE,  1  


4-  THE  POULTRY  KEEPER.  W 


Feb 


HA.WATTI.ES,  BajneTille,  Kan.  Fin" 
•  e»t  Sil.  Wrunu.  and  B.  P.  Bocks  in 
tfa«  West.   Choice  stock  for  sale. 

LIGHT  BRAHMAS,  KVCI.I  SIVELT. 

(Felch  and  Williams  Strain.) 
Eggs  *2.0;>  for  13,  $3.50  lor  26.    Stock  for  sale. 
D.  M  POLIKd,  Van  Wert,  Onto. 

Northnp's  Black  Minorca.  Catalogue  free, 
contains  more  reading  than  P.  Keeper  barring 
»ds.,  also  describes  Rose-comb  Black  Minorcas  and 
orifin.   GEO.  H.  NOKTHUP,  Raceville,  U.  Y. 

HA.  Bradsbaw,  Ellzaville,  Ind.  Breeder  of 
•  W.  y/yn.  and  W.  Lang,  fowls.  Has  for  sale 
400  fine  Breeding  and  Exhibition  fowls  and  cblcki. 
Send  for  circular  giving  matings  and  prizes  won. 


K.  B.  GIBBS,  Breeder  and  Dealer 
in  Ferrets,  Guinea  Figs,  Lop-eared 
snd  Common  Rabbits.  Send  2-cent 
stamp  for  circular.   Norwallc,  Ohio. 


ST.  BERNARD  PUPS. ;»  MS 

pups  for  sale  cheap.  Pedigreed  stock.  Sir  Bedivereand 
Plidlimmon  strains.  P.H.  Jacobs.  Hammonton,  N.J. 


Hammonton  Inc'bators 
'*  PRESSEY'S  BROODERSW 

it.  free.    Hammonton  (N.  J.)  Incu.  Co 


White  Fowls  Exclusively. 

White  Polish,  White  Cochins,  W.  P.  Rocks  and  S.C. 
W.  Legs.   Cir.  free.  Geo.  A.  Friedrichs,  Erie,  Pa. 

Tie  Perfected  Incnbator.— 200  eggs,  $25.00. 
Installmentsorrented.  The  Perfected  Regulator 
for  any  incubator.  2  cent  stamp  for  circular. 

H.  ».  MOVLTON,  Taunton,  Mass 


jj^^  pJQ  each  for  yearling  hens.^$2.00  each  for 


g  hens, 

'  yearling  cocks.  Barred  Plymouth  Rock 
from  our  prize  stock.  CIIABI.ES  BIVEB 
POl'LTBT  YARDS,  Newtou  Lower  Falls,  Mass. 


White  and  Black  Minorcas,  Barred  Ply- 
mouth Rocks  and  White  Wyaudottes.  Stock 
at  all  times.   Eggs  in  season. 

WM.  J.  St  11 A  I'll  I.E.  Erie,  Pa. 


Leghorns,  S.  S.  Hamburgs  and  Beagles.  100  R.  C. 
W.  andS.  C.  Brown  Legs,  and  S.  S.  Hamburgs. 
10  Beagles  2  to  4  months.    1  Fox  Hound  broken. 
BOD1EB  J.  BBOWX,  Harford,  Cort.  Co.,  N.Y. 


Buff  Cochins,  Lt  Brahmas,  B.  Langsbans.  500  tes- 
timonials received  in  2  years.  A  grand  lot  of 
stock  for  sale  now.  Send  for  circular  and  list  of  tes- 
timonials. POULTRY  Sl'PPLI  ES  CHEAP. 
W.C.  BYiRD,  Walnut  Hills,  Cincinnati. O. 


Dr.  Wiant  and  Beringer,  Marlon,  O.,  have  a  fine 
lot  of  Buff  Leghorns  for  sale.  Eggs  from  three 
best  pens  In  America.  Send  2-cent  stamp  for  large 
circular.  SPONGI.4,  the  great  roup  cure,  put  up 
in  25  and  50c.  packages. 


H.^"'*- ''.  •  v  N'o  more  failures  In 

jf  l-L: .'.  1 -■.  iJj.  artificial  production 
13  rA  '  ^  ~  '  \ "f  poultry .  Send  for 
■■■I  r '  '  ■■  cucular 

E.  BARNEY,  Schenectady,  N .  Y. 


BUFF  Plymouth  Itocka,  FOWLS,  EGGS. 

Clean  sweep  in  prizes  at  World's  Fair.  Birds  from 
my  yards  won  at  the  N.  Y .  Show.  At  the  Troy,  N.Y., 
Show,  Dec.  4,  7,  '91.  1st  Pen,  1st  Cock  and  1st  Hen, 
BOCKS. 

J.  D.  WILSON,  Worcester.  N.  Y. 


LIGHT  BRAHMAS. 

Winners  at  «  hicaso,  1804.  Wo«.«r»  Fair 
and  other  shows.  Stock  for  sale,  low  for 
quality.  fl''scH  in  season.  Also  Scotch 
Collie  Oops 

ALFRED  DOYLE,  Morgan  Park,  111. 


EGGS  CHEAP 


From  all  the 
leading  varieties 

and  best  strains  of  pure  bred  fowls.  I  will  mailvoua  line  36-par-t 
Catalogue  and  Calendar  for  the  year  of  1895,  got  up  in  the  beat 
•tyle,  full  of  u»eful  information,  just  what  everybody  wants,  foi 
oolite  in  stamps.    Address,  B.  1).  OKI  IDr-.lt,  H.olCIS,  P* 

POULTRY  DISEASES  S^n^ 

Sorehead,  diptheretic  sore  throat.  Canker  mouth. 
Catarrh,  etc.,  ever  written.  Absolutely  free. 
Bend  3  cents  in  stamps  to  pay  postage. 

WALTER  KIRRY  Jk  CO.,  marietta,  O. 


IT 


FOR  POULTRY. 

Send  Stamp  for  Sample. 
HlUBtrated  catalogue  free 
Also  Breeder  of  Fancy  Poultry.  Address 
D.  LINCOLN  ORR,  ORR'S  MILLS,  N.Y. 


EUREKA 


Send  5  cents  100-PAGE 
Or  stamps  BOOK 
--  -  -  .  .  For 
OF  INCUBATORS  and  BROODERS  To 

J.I>.CA:iIPBEI,I,,Wesl  Elizabeth.Pa.  This 
»d  Is  good  fur  lo.oo  part  pay  for  an  Eureka  Incubato: 


THE  HYDRO  SAFETY  LAMP 
for  all  Incuhators  and  Brooders 
Thermostatic  Bars,  Regulators,  and  Brass 
Tanks  and  Boilers,  for  home  made  incu- 
bators. Best  Thermometers  Jl.Cata.free. 
Address  L.  R.  oakes,  Bloomington,  Ind. 
J.  P.Lucas,  Western  Agent, Topeka,  Kan. 

MAPLE  FARM  DUCK  YARDS. 

The  Largest  Duck  Farm  in  America 

Our  Imperial  Pekin  Ducks  have  won  First  Prem 
In  every  New  England  State  and  nearly  every  State 
In  the  Union.  We  are  prepared  to  furnish  eggs  in 
season.    First-class  birds  at  reasonablo  prices 

IJAMES  RAMUS,  Soutb  Easton,  Blass. 

HAWKINS 

breeds  America's  best  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 
Barred  and  While.  WYANDOTTE*, 
SilTer  and  Wbite.  More  prizes  awarded  thi> 
strain  than  all  others  combined.  Selected  Breeding 
Birds  that  will  produce  winners.  Finely  ilb'strat.  d 
catalogue  of  America's  greatest  poultry  farm  free 
Lock  Box  4.   A.  C.  HAWKINS,  Lancaster,'  Mast 

ICQE  We  have  the  largest 
IO«J<J. catalogue  of  poultry 
and  pel  stock  published,  giv- 
ing descriptions  and  price 
of  75  varieties  of  fowls  and 
eggs  and  all  kind  of  poultry 
supplies.  Symptoms  anil 
cure  for  all  known  poultry 
diseases  and  many  ads  ol 
I  various  natures.  No  farmer, 
no  stockman,  no  poultry, 
man  can  afford  to  be  without  it.   Inclose  10c.  to  pat 

yrrtfiSgt  * 

E.  H.  RODHAM, 
U  \   ■hnllsbtu  eh,  Wis.,  IT.  S.  A. 


TOUR  own 

eal, 


U  R  I  N  11  B°ne,    Me  ., 

Uraham  Flour  i  Corn, .in the 
"  (F.Wilson's 
Patent). 


WILL' 


,  lOO  per  cent,  more  made 
In  keeping  Poultry.  Also  POWEK  MILLS  and 
FAR>IFEEI)  MILLS.  Circulars  and  testimonials 
ttnt  on  aPDuoati/ia.  WILSON  UltOS,  Eaaton.  Pay 

THE  FAMOUS  WHITEWASH- 
ER  and  INSECT  EXTERMIN- 
ATOR, a  machine  for  whitewash- 
ing henhouses,  etc.  With  the 
machine  and  recipes  for  special 
solutions  you  can  exterminate  lice, 
roup,  cholera,  etc.  Send  stamp  for 
cir.  F.  Schwarz,  M'f'g.,  Fairfield, 
Conn. 


SHOEMAKER'S  POULTRY  ALMANAC 

ContainsSO  pages;  over  70  illustrations  in  colors. 
Sure  remedies  and  recipes  for  all  known 
diseases  in  poultry;  also  valuable  hints  on  poul* 
try  raising;.  Full  information  and  prices  on  all 
leading  varieties.  Finest  descriptive  Poultry 
Book  ever  issued.  Sent  postpaid  for  l^cts.toany 
addres...  CO.  BHOMAggB,  free port,  lll.U.S.A. 


ELWTN  STRODE,  West  Chester,  Pa., 
breeder  and  shipper  of  Hampshiredown 
Sheep,  Poland  China  Pigs,  American  Fox 
Hounds,  English  Beagle  Hounds,  Barred 
Plymouth  Rocks,  Light  Brahmas,  Brown 
leghorns,  Pekin  Ducks,  Rouen  Ducks, 
Mammouth  Bronz  e  Turkeys.  Eggs  in  season 


IT  BEATS  THE  WORLD, 

the  Shauh  Brood- 
er, for  raising 
chicks  lu  cold 
weather.  The 
Diamond  Incu- 
bator is  the  sim- 
plest •  nd  best. 
Catalogue  for 
stamp. 
Address 

THE  DIAMOND  INCUBATOR  CO., 

llartvillc,  O. 


Can  be  applied  by 
any  one  on  steep 
or  fiat  roofs.  Ex- 
tra Heavy  Felt 
forPoultry  Houses 
tl.30per  100  square 
feet,  withCoating. 
Caps  and  Nails. 
Sample  and  circu 
lar  free. 

A.  F.  SWAN, 

38  Dey  St.,N.  Y. 


INCUBATOR        QN  JR|AL< 

Try  it  before  yon  buy  it. 

H  i  ghest  A  ward  W  or  Id '  s  Fai  r . 
Judge    of     Incubators  at 
World's  Fair  says:   If  I  were 
going  to  buy  for  myself  I 
would  give  ihe  Von  Culin 
the  preference. 
Hook  Incubation,  5  Cts. 
I'lans  of  Brooders,  Houses, 
'etc.,  Twenty-five  Cents. 
Von  Cull ll  Incubator  Co.,  Box:  10, 

  Delaware  City,  Del. 


LIKE  WILL  BEGET  LIKE," 

700  selected  S.C.B  Leghorns,  Houdans,  W.  Wvans., 
Ply.  Rocks  and  R.  and  S.  C  w.  Leghorns,  siied  by 
"Ajax,"  "I^eo,"  "White  I*rin<»e,"  **C©«ty,,'' 
"Sir  Henry"  ami  "Alexai,"  the  grandest  speci- 
mens of  these  varieties  owned  in  America  co-day. 
At  New  York,  Feb,  '90,  won  4  erand  Gold  Spe- 
cials, Sfinttsand  9  seconds  on  my  specialties. 

'Like  did  beget  like.yy  I  guarantee  satisfaction. 
Send  for  Circular.  J.  FORSYTH,  Riverside  Poultry 
Farm,  Owego^Tioga  Co.,N.  Y. 


^Jy-GO-ROUNi) 

Feeder. 

Keeps  the  fowfs  bti3ify  at  work, 
R»JuIat»9  to  ff»d  just  the 
amount  of  §rain  you  wjsh 
during  the  day. 

EEN0  rOA  CI«CUl*»»  •  • 

•J.G.WHITTEN. 
Genoa, 
Cayuga  Co.  N.Y. 


SIMPLEX 

HATCHER  and 

BROODER  COMBINED. 

The  Most  PERJ*ECT  Incubator  Made. 

Quick  and  certain; 

Hatches  every  egg  that  a 
hen  could  hatch;  Regu- 
lates itself  automatic 
cally;  Reduces  the  cost 
of  poultry  raising  to  a 
minimum.  Best  in  every 
way  —  lowest  In  price. 
Send  for  Illus.Catalogue. 
160  Fee  size  S16. 
SIMPLEX  MANF'C.  CO.,  Qulncy,  III. 


TESTED 
Novelties  an 

Johnson  &.  Stokes,  217  and  5 .9  Market  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Ullllllll  H  IIIMIIIi'll  IIIMIII  llll ~Wm  I'lll    l|i||il||||i|IWIIIIIII   II II II 


and  PL  ALT.  tl  ^»  of  the  Amataor  and  | 

the  MARKET  GARDENER.  Original  and 
handsome  Catolojne  Free  to  Seed  Buyer*.  I 


RAW  BONE  hasbetn  proven  by  analysis  to  contain  KTKRT 
PART  OF  AN  EGG — White,  Volt  ani.  Shell.     The  lime  in  oyster 
shells  furnish  shell  niateral.    The  Granulated  size  is  for  adult  fowls;  tha 
meal  is  for  the  chicks  and  mixing  with  soft  food.    For  circularexplaininj 
benefit  and  hovr  to  feed  it,  and  prices  on  lots  of  100  pounds  or  mora  da- 
■  I  B    "V  tT^  \M     livered.  freight  paid  at. vour  railroad  statioo,  addresss,  

POULTRY,  FITCH  FERTILIZER  WORKS,       BAY  CJTY,  MICH. 


&  SHELLS 


■Won  at  Madison  Square  Garden,  18f2.  1st  prize  of 
|25in  gold  for  largest  and  best  hatch,  and  1st  $25  in 
gold  for  best  machine  in  show. 

npHE  IMPROVED  MONARCH  INCUBA- 
A  TOR.  300(1  chicks  from  one  machine  in  less  than 
four  months,  prices  reduced,  makingit  the  cheapest 
as  well  as  the  best  machine  on  the  market.  Thou- 
sands in  successful  operation  in  tills  country,  Canada 
and  in  Europe.  They  are  giving  universal  satisfaction 
everywhere.  First  premiumsat27  consecutiveshows. 
More  than  100  in  use  within  a  radius  of  30  miles  of  our 
factory,  some  of  the  farmers  using  from  2  to  8  ma- 
chines. Send  2c.  stamp  for  new  illustrated  circular. 
Jsi».  Rankin,  So-nth  Eaaton,  Mass. 


THE  IMPROVED 


MONITOR  INCUBATOR 

Hundreds  of  testimon- 
ials as  to  its  merits  over 
all  other  makes.  Over 
one  hundred  First  Prem- 
iums. 

Medals  and  Diplo- 
mas awarded  at  the 
World's  Fair. 

Send  stamp  for  an  111ns, 
book  containing  much 
valuable  information. 

BUY'THE  BEST.  

A.  F.  WILLIAMS,  !t  Race  St.,  Bristol,  Conn. 
AtibNTS  MuNiiU. 

TIIU  IDEAL 

Winter  Route  to  the  land  of  Snnshine 
Fruit  and  Flowers,  California-. 

Is  via  the  Iron  Mountain  Route,  "The  true  south- 
ern pathway, 11  which  traverses  a  region  of  perpetua 
sunshine,  with  mild  climate,  where  snow  blockades, 
blizzards  or  high  altitudes  are  unknown. 

Pullman's  latest  modeled,  upholstered  Tourist  an- 
Palace  Buffet  Sleeping  Cars  from  Chicago  and  St 
Louis  daily  to  California  without  change.  Equall; 
as  good  service  to  all  other  western  points  via  th- 
Missouri  Pacific  railway.  Special  excursion  tickei 
to  California,  Oregon.  Washington,  Old  Mexico, an- 
the  famous  Hot  Springs  of  Arkansas,  at  reduce 
rates.  For  descriptive  and  illustrated  literature 
and  lowest  ticket  rates  drop  me  a  postal  and  I  wil 
call  on  you  in  person  and  supply  you  with  same  grati; 
J.  P.  McCann,  T.  P.  Agt.,  or  W.  E.  Hoyt,  G.  E.  V 
Agt.,  391  Broadway,  New  York. 


THE  ERTEL IMPROVED 

Vic-tor  Incubator 


ABSOLUTELY  SELF-REGULATING 

Indorsed  by  all  as  the  most  reasonable  i 
in  price,  finest  finished, and.  perfect  Arti  j 
tic i  a  I  H  atching:  and  Hearing:  Outfit  ever  | 
made  or  sold  without  any  exception* 

THOUSANDS  IN  USE- 

Guaranteed  as  represented  or  money  I 
refunded.  Circulars  Free.  Catalogue  4c.  I 
Address  Patentees  and  Manufacturers.  I 

GEO.  ERTEL  CO.,  QUINCY,  ILL. 


INGUBATORS 

i        SELF-RE  CULATINC 

BROODERS 


regulator 
baa  record 
of  raising 
700  chlclu 
oat  of  a 

possible  701.  h  1828  chicts  from  1257  eB17 
An  average  of  over  979b. 

Record  100*. 

Most  perfect  machines,  best  material  and  work- 
manship. Onr  THERMO-RECULATOR  is 
as  accurate)  as  a  thermometer,  and  just  as  positive 
in  its  operation.  4c.  in  stamps  will  bring  you  large 
illustrated  catalogue  which  tells  all  about  it.  Id 
.Standard  Breeds  Hisrh-Class  Poultry. 
Headquarters    for    Poultry  Supplies* 

PEERLESS  INCUBATOR  &  BROODER  CO., 
518-519  Oh lo  Street,       -        Ql'l-NCY,  ILL 


  , 

"X.ands 

Oranges 
Resorts 

nvestments 
developments 
^Attractions 

Address, 

G.  D.  ACKERLY, 

^CENEBAL  PASSENCER  AGENT, 

THE TROPICALTRUNK  LINE, 

Jacksonville.  Florida. 


WE  WARRANT 

the  RELIABLE 

TO  HATCH  AT  LEAST  60  PER  CENT 
OF  TH  E  FRESH  AND  FERTILE  EGGS 


SELF- REGULATING  !"^S 

Send  6c  in  stamps  for  our  112-page  Illustrated 
Guide  and  Catalogue  for  1895.  Convinc- 
ing facts  and  figures  about 
POULTRY  FOR  PROFIT. 
We  breed  12  varieties  of  Standard  Poultry,    no  yards. 
Poultry  Catalogue  free.  Address 

RELIABLE  INCUBATOR  &  BROODER  CO 

QUINCY,  ILLINOIS. 


jmnmifmifff  Hf  !f  if  f  mnf  mifiTHtTTmnf  nnm  nm  tithttiit!  m 

1DONT  DIE0gfa%cC 

We  mean  your  chickens,  — 
of  course.  Our 

F.  P.  C.i 

MADOG 
^APE  CURE] 

-S^is  a  sure  remedy,  the  wor'ns 
.^iT.lose  their  power  and  the  3 
£S5cbick  regains  strength  and  3 
5  Vigor.  Follow  J>ireclions  Carefully.  Price,  3 
=  6  oz.  can,  20c;  if  by  mall  2Sc;  %  lb.  can,  3 
E  35c;  if  by  mail,  53c.  Our  Poultry  Supply  3 
z  Cutaloeue  tells,  of  many  other  things  import-  3 
=  ant  to  the  poultryman.  Said  for  it.  <» 
E  JOHNSON   &  STOKES, 

=  Market  St., Philailelphia,Pa.  3 

auiiiiiuuiiiiiimiiimiiiiimiiumniiimimiuiimmiiuiiiif; 


OULTRY 
APER 

UBLISHED 


IT  IS 


it  costs  ON  LY  $1.00  p«  ye« 

_  j  A  Ready  Reference.  .  j 

A  Practical  Instructor. 
A  Guide  for  the  Beginner. 
A  Helpful  Friend  and  Aid  to  all. 
A  Dollar  Paper  comes  twice  a  month. 
It  I3  edited  by  men  who  devote  their  time  larfrely  to 
raising  poultry  .m.l  egirs  for  market  upon  fa ru is  and 
In  the  sardcu  plata  of  the  suburbs  of  larire  town*. 

It  Teaches  You 

How  To  Prevent  and  Cure  all  poultry  diseases. 

How  To  Obtain  the  most  prolitable breeds. 

How  To  Brins  pullets  to  early  laying  maturity 

How  To  Feed  and  care  forsmall  or  large  floclcj 

How  To  Mfilte  money  with  a  few  hens. 

How  To  Keep  all  kinds  of  poultry  for  profit 

How  To  build  the  best  and  most  economical 
houses  and  yards. 

How  To  Keep  houses  dry  and  your  fowl  fT39 
from  vermin  and  roup. 

How  To  Hatch  chickens  in  incubators  and 
when,  so  as  to  get  best  results. 

How  To  Make  hens  lay  the  most  eggs  in  win- 
ter when  prices  are  high. 

How  To  Get  the  best  crosses  to  produce  tha 
most  eggs  and  pounds  of  flesh. 

How  To  Caponize,  dress  and  market  poultry 
to  obtain  the  best  prices. 
Rememtier  the  price  $1.00  for  one  year.  Sample 

copy,  two  cents  in  6tainps.  The  name  of  the  paper  ll 

Farrn=Poultry. 

On©  department,  ^Answers  to  Correspondents,"  ta 
worth  ten  times  the  subscription  price  to  anyone:  ex- 
plains many  things  apt  to  trouble  even  old  breeder*. 
Send  for  INDEX  to  first  three  vols.  FREE,  and  judge  for 

?ourself  if  as  much  instructive  matter  can  be  bought 
or  many  times  the  price.  Remit  in  Cash  or  Stamps. 
L  S.  JO.HttSO'N  &  CX).,2iCu^-oiU  House  SU  Boston*  Mju& 
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BLACK  MTNOKCAS. 

Victorious  at  America's  Greatest  Shows.  No  more 
•took  for  sale.  Err*  from  prize  pens.  J2  per  IS.  Cir 
free.       J .  W.  METTI.KB,  Kast  Millstone,  N.J. 

f%  f\ a||   TD  V  PAPER*  ntai'4, II  p«m, 

KlJUl^   I  1    25  en.  per  Jt*r.   4  nx,nlln 

kiml  10?m.  s*~,UJ>r*.  6*  pase  pr«otiMl  i«>ollrj  book  Ire. 
lo  j««f>j  iab«!ril><!rt  Book  .loo.  10  ca.  Cutalocue  .r 
»wkr/  boon  free.   PO0WBY  ACV0&4.TK,  SJIUBM.H.X. 

FINE  FOWLS 

A  finely  illustrated  descriptive  Cjtn^ 
log-  of  nil  leading  varieties  of  par©  bred 
£o  w  Is.  Co  n  taiu  s-40  pages  7x1 0  ( »  ver  40  fi  n  e 
Illustrations,  rera-i  QUI  DDIflEC 
©dies  for  all  ponlUfff  rnlOCOi 
try  ailment*.  A  valuable  book  for  alL 
Get  one  before  buying.  Postp'd  onlv  60. 
Bow  en*  «fc  Burr,  Box  59  Dakota,!  1 1.  U.S.  A. 


Qreen  Bone  Cutter.- 

Notmino  on  Earth  will  make  Hehs  L*r  an» 
Little  Chicks  Grow  like  Qreen  Cut  Bone. 
Warranted  to  double  KrrR  Yield 
and  reduce  Grain  Bill  One-balf. 
Our  Green  Bone  Cutters  are  the  best  on 
earth,  and  the  ONLY  ones  reeriving 
an  Award  at  the  fVorld'e  Fair. 
|y  Send  for  Catalogues  and  valuable 
article  on  Feed,  free. 

WCBSTCR  A   HANNUNU  151  ALBANY  ST.,  CAZENOVIA,  N.  Y. 


Cabled  Ponltrr.  Garden  &  Rabbit  Fence,  also  Cabled 
Field  Ac  Hog  Fencinc.  Steel  Web  Picket  Lawn  Fence, 
Steel  WireFence  Board. steel  uat^s,steel  posts.steel 
rall.tree.  flowerand  tomato euards.  Catalogue  free. 
DtKalbFeuce  Co.,  $  |UisUSU,DiiKalb,  111. 


MONET  SAVED! 


*S~Order  your  periodicals  of  us, 
and  save  money.  lx>ok  at  this  list, 
and  see  that  yon  get  in  many  iuslan- 
ee-s  two  papers  for  less  than  the  price 
of  one. 


Amateur  Sportsman,  N.  T  

American  Agriculturist  

"        Bee  Journal,  Chicago  

"        Farmer,  Springfield. 

"  Gardening  

"        Poultry  Advocate  

Stock-Keeper  

Art  Amateur  

Arthur's  Home  Magazine  

Babyland  

Breeders'  Gazette  

Century  

Chicago  Weekly  Iutei'-Ocean  

Christian  Herald   

City  and  Couutry  

Cosmopolitan   

Cultivator  and  Country  Gentleman. 

Demorest's  Monthly  Magazine  

Oetrolt  Free  Press  

Dog  Fancier  ...  

Fanciers'  Monthly  

Fanciers'  Review   

Faun  and  Fireside  

K  rm  and  Home   

Farm  Journal  —  

Farm  Poultry  

Fanner's  Iteview  

Frank  Leslie's  111.  Newspaper  

"  Popular  Monthly.... 

Game  Breeder  

Game  Fanciers' Journal  

Game  Fowl  .Monthly  

Geftuegel  Zuchter   

Godey*8 Magazine  

Golden  Days  

Harper's  Bazaar  

Monthly  

"  Weekly  

"       Young  People  

Home  Queen  

Horseman,  t  hicago  

Household   

Housekeeper,  (Minn)   

l.ipplncolt's  Magazine  

Ladies'  Home  Journal  

Michigan  Poultry  Breeder   

National  stoc  kman  and  Farmer.... 

New  Kuglaud  Fancier  

New  York  Tribune,  weekly  

"      World,  weekly  

Our  Little  Ones   

Peterson's  Ladies'  Magazine  

Philadelphia  Weekly  Press   

Philadelphia  Weekly  Times  

Phrenological  Journal  

Poultry  Chum   

Poultry  Journal,  (American)  

Poultry  Journal,  (Ohio)   

Poultry  Herald  

Poultry  Monthly  

Poultry  Topics  

Pi  act  leal  I  >airyman   

Practical  Farmer,  Philadelphia  

Practical  Poultryinan  

Prairie  Farmer..  

Presbyterian  Journal  

Scientific  American  

Southern  Fancier  

Toledo  Blade  

Vick's  Monthly  Magazine   

Western  Poultry  Breeder  

Western  Poultry  Journal  

Wide  Awake  

Youth's  Companion,  new  subs  only) 
Voutu's  Companion,  (renewals)  
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THE  BEST  POULTRY  FENCES, 

G-alvnnizod   vv  ii-o  TNIottings. 

1895.  RKDVCED  PRICES  FOR  ROLLS  150  FEET  LO.V4J. 

2  Inch  No.  19,  for  fowls         12        24        36        48        60        72  inch. 

.70      fl.35     »2.05    92  70      *).4(l  H-Oi 
2  inch  No.  20,  for  chicks     $1.50    J3.00    11.50    $t;.0U      17-50  $9.00 
Discount  5  rolls  5  per  cent,  10  rolls  in  per  cent,    staples  8c.  per  pound    Our  Nettings  are  galvanized 
AFTER  WEAVIN«,  full  width  and  guage. 

PETER  DURYEE  &  CO.,  215  Greenwich  St.,  N.Y. 

SPECIAL  NOTICE.— Write  for  freight  allowauce  live  rolls,  aud  price  other  styles. 
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M05T  reliable  MADE- PERFECTLY  REGULATED.  FULLY  WARRANTED 

0U«  HANDSOMELY  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  5EMT  TO  AMY  ADDRESS  FOR  2  CENT  STAMP 

THIS  CATALOGUE*  IS  BRIMFUL  OF  50UD  FACTS 

TRY  BLAClUMfls'GONDITlOrl  POWDEA  FOR  POULTRY  -  SAMPLE  FREE 

SEMD  I0»  TOR  10  DIFFERENT  LATE  NUMBER  Of  POULTRY.  GARDEN  AND  FRUITS. 

BEST  POULTRY  JOURNAL  PUBLISHED  _    RriAAncn  r 

Marilla-I^gubator^  ^QQy?  •  Co. 


Are  Endorsed  by  P.  H.  Jacobs. 
112  FIRST  PREMIUMS  112. 

Do  not  buy  an  Incubator  or  Brooder  until  you  send  for  our  114 
page  catalogue,  giving  full  particulars. 

ALL   MACHINES  WARRANTED. 

PRAIRIE  STATE  INCUBATOR  COMPANY, 

HOMER  CITY,  PA. 

Keep  Your  Chickens 

STRONG  AND  HEALTHY. 

Prevent  all  Disease ;  Cholera,  Roup,  Leg  Weakness,  Etc. 

BY  USING 

Sheridan's  Condition  Powder! 

It  is  absolutely  pure.  Highly  concentrated.  In  quantity  costs  less  than  one-tenth  of  a  cent 
■  day  per  hen.  "One  can  saved  rue  $40.00;  send  six  to  prevent  Roup,"  says  one  good  customer. 
No  matter  what  kind  of  feed  you  are  using,  always  give  Sheridan's  Powder  with  it.  It  assures 
perfect  assimilation  of  the  food  elements  needed  to  produce  eggs,  as  nothing  else  will  do. 

If  You  Can't  Get  it  Near  Home,  Send  to  Us.  Ask  first. 

We  mail  one  pack,  25c;  five  $1;  a  2  1-4  lb.  can,  $1.20;  six  cans,  $5,  express  paid.  For  sale  by 
druggists,  grocers,  general  store  and  feed  dealers.  No  other  ever  was  made  like  it.  Sample 
copy  of  The  Best  Poultry  Paper  sent  free.  Large  cans  are  most  economical  to  buy.  One  large 
can,  price  $1.20,  and  a  year's  subscription  to  Farm-Poultry  (price,  59  cents),  paper  mentioned 
above,  all  seat  for  $1.50,  postpaid.  1.  S.  JOHN SON  St  CO.,  22  Custom  House  St,  Boston,  UaM. 


KNAPP  BROS'., 

While  u^iiorn*.  (best  laying  variety  known) 
White  Wyaiwlottea  (best  general  purpose  fowl) 

Stand  at  the  head,  t'linmpioitft  of  til  e  World, 
llicrheiil  Ilonoraal  32  Of  Antei  i<*a'»  lead  ins 

ihowi  daring  past  ll  years. 

iiai£he»t  Seoringis  rd.also  First  and  Second 
Ilitrhe*.  Scoring  BCi  ceding  Pen  at  .VOULU'N 

FA  IK,  in  any  variety. 

Nearly  all  our  chicks  this  season  were  raised  from 
yards  hea  vii  by  the  First  i*rrze  vt  inner*  at  tii© 
World**  Fair  nnd  the  Prize  Winner* lor  lStH-DS 
are  now  In  our  yards. 

We  offer  the  BFST  the  country  affords  In  Cork  Ms, 
Pair*.  Trios,  or  Itreedintr  Pen»,  and  the  finest 
PKKIN  DUCKS  at  low  prices  for  quality. 

500  vigorous  yearling  hen*,  very  low,  to  make 
room  for  young  stock.  Bend  stamp  for  new  illus- 
trated catalogue,  giving  lligrhc*t  Prize  Record 
ever  won  by  any  breeder  of  any  variety.  Address, 

KNAPP  BROTHERS, 

Box  501.  Fabius,  N.  T. 


Highest  Honors  in 


FAB  I  US, MY. 


Hatch 
Chickens 
by  Steam. 

By  this  method  you  can  safely  connt  yonr  chickens  before  they  are  hatched.  The 
cost  and  trouble  of  production  is  reduced  two-thirds,  and  poultry  raising  becomes  a 
profitable  pleasure.  Send  6c.  for  descriptive  Catalogue  and  Price  List. 

THE  MODEL 

EXCELSIOR  INCUBATOR 

The  loTveat-prtced  first-class  Hatcher  made.   Thousands  In  use.    Guaranteed  to 

hatch  a  larger  percentage  of  fertile  eggs  at  less  cost  than  any  other  Incubator. 
Double  Regulator.    Simple,  Perfect,  and  Self-Regulating. 

GEO.  H.  STAHL,  114  to  122  S.  6th  St.,  QUINCY,  ILL., 


Fifty  Dollars  Given  Away! 

The  publishers  of  the  Poultry  Keeper  will  give  to  the  person  send- 
ing the  largest  number  of  yearly  subscribers  to  the  Poultry  Keeper,  at 
the  regular  price  of  fifty  cents  per  year,  previous  to  the  30th  day  of 
June,  1895,  Twenty-five  Dollars;  and  to  the  person  sending  the  second 
largest  list,  as  above,  Fifteen  Dollars,  and  to  the  person  sending  the  third 
largest  list,  as  above,  Ten  Dollars.  This  will  be  in  addition  to,  and 
entirely 

Separate  from  the  Regular  Premiums 

given  for  securing  subscribers,  and  the  subscribers  may  be  new  or  old. 
In  addition  to  this  every  yearly  subscriber  received  (new  or  old),  at  the 
regular  price  of  Fifty  Cents  per  annum,  will  be  entitled  to  any  one  of 
the  following  books,'  the  regular  price  of  which  is  twenty-five  cents  each: 
Poultry  for  Profit,  Incubators  and  Brooders,  Management  of  Young 
Chicks,  Poultry  Keeper  Special  of  1887  on  Diseases  of  Poultry,  Poultry 
Keeper  Special  No.  2,  or  an  entirely  new  book,  Poultry  Keeper  Quar- 
terly No.  1,  to  be  issued  about  Jan.  1st,  1895,  and  fully  described  in  the 
Poultry  Keeper  for  December.  Every  poultry  raiser  should  have  the 
latter  book,  which  will  itself  be  worth  more  than  the  money  paid. 

Any  persons  sending  in  names  to  compete  for  these  cash  prizes  must 
so  state  each  time  they  send  a  name  or  names  so  that  proper  credit 
may  be  given  them  Don't  be  afraid  to  try,  as  a  very  small  number  of 
names  frequently  secures  the  large  prizes  in  a  competition  of  this  kind. 

ggl^All  not  acquainted  with  the  Poultry  Keeper  should  send  for  a 
free  sample  copy.  Address, 

POULTRY  KEEPER  CO., 
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BUREAU  OF  INFORMATION. 


This  Department  is  "  Replies  to 
Inquiries,"  and  is  Open  to  all. 


Feeding  Grain.— "Will  wheat  fatten  hens  so 
that  they  will  not  lay,  and  will  it  do  harm 
to  feed  some  corn  ?  I  feed  my  old  stock  on 
»  hot  mash  of  potatoes  and  red  pepper,  and 
sometimes  mix  a  little  shorts,  turnips  and 
eabbage.  Hens  run  out  at  present. — L.  L. 
C.,  Piper  City,  111. 

Your  method  of  feeding  is  very  good,  only 
do  not  feed  too  much.  Both  corn  and 
wheat  are  excellent  if  fed  with  other  foods. 

Seab  on  Heads. — I  had  one  lot  of  chicks 
which  did  well  until  three  weeks  old  when 
a  scab  appeared  on  the  heads,  feet,  and 
legs,  the  scab  being  hard  and  dry. — C.  F.  S., 
Tesler,  "Wash. 

It  is  difficult  to  state  cause  without  ex- 
amination, but  probably  due  to  a  parasite, 
from  the  hen,  or  ground.  Aunointing  with 
a  few  drops  of  one  part  crude  petroleum 
and  two  parts  melted  lard  would  probably 
prove  beneficial. 

Bleeding  Wing— I  found  one  of  my  Plym- 
outh Hock  chicks  (half  grown)  crouched 
in  the  corner  of  the  ben  house,  almost  ex- 
hausted from  loss  of  blood  coming  from  the 
wing  at  the  joint  nearest  the  tip.  It  is  not 
due  to  "varmints,"  as  my  house  is  rat 
proof.  It  has  occured  five  times  and  healed. 
— G.  B..  Pawnee  City.  Neb. 

It  results  no  doubt  from  an  injury  of 
aome  kind,  which  is  repeated  by  the  bird 
perhaps  not  allowing  it  to  heal.  Look  for 
•harp  nails,  etc.,  in  coop. 

Refuse  From  Button  Factories— Is  the  pow- 
der from  the  pearl  shells,  where  buttons 
are  made,  suitable  to  take  the  place  of 
oyster  sheDs. — J.  B.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

They  are  not  worth  using,  being  too  fine, 
unless  of  bone,  when  they  are  then  service- 
able. Oyster  shells  are  sharp  and  coarse, 
and  hence  serve  as  grit  to  grind  the  food. 

Rattling  in  the  Throat.— I  have  Plymouth 
Rocks.  They  are  dumpy  with  a  hack,  or 
rattling  in  the  throat,  the  breathing  very 
hoarse,  and  they  act  as  if  they  want  to  raise 
something  in  their  throats,  and  also  swal- 
lowing.—J.  B.  D.,  Brookville,  Kansas. 

It  is  due  to  sore  throat,  cold,  and  some, 
times  fat  fowls  are  so  affected.  A  draught 
of  air  from  top  ventilator,  or  from  a  crack 
will  cause  it.  In  the  morning  swab  the 
throat  with  tincture  of  iodine,  at  noon 
sprinkle  a  pinch  of  chlorate  of  potash  down 
the  throat,  and  at  night  give  a  teaspoonful 
of  beaten  egg,  yolk  and  whites  mixed,  but 
not  frothy.  Put  a  teaspoonful  of  liquid 
carbolic  acid  in  each  gallon  of  the  drinking 
water. 

Swelled  Heads.— My  henhouse  is  close,  no 
draughts.  How  did  my  birds  get  .  the 
swelled  heads.— A.  N.  H.,"  Westville,  Ct. 

It  may  be  due  to  exposure  outside,  or  to 
roup  which  broke  out  from  one  of  them. 
See  reply  to  "J.  B.  D.,"  this  department. 
Use  the  same  remedies,  painting  the  face 
with  tincture  iodine  in  the  morning  and 
annointing  with  sweet  oil  at  night. 

Buff  Leghorns. — Please  give  description  of 
Buff  Leghorns. — T.  H.,  Halifax,  N.  S. 

Single  comb,  white  earlobes,  yellow  beak, 
fellow  legs,  and  clear  buff  plumage  through, 
oat  except  tail,  wh  ich  should  be  a  deeper 
buff  or  copperish  bronze. 

Heat  in  Incubator.— Will  a  variation  of 
heat  from  99%  to  103%  in  an  incubator  do 
harm  ? 

It  is  rather  too  much,  but  hatches  have 
been  made  under  such  circumstances.  The 
average  will  be  too  low. 

Sundry  Questions.— 1.  How  can  I  prevent 
scabby  legs  ?  2.  How  can  I  know  when 
hens  are  too  fat  ?  3.  What  is  manure 
from  fowls  worth?  4.  How  can  bones  be 
prevented  from  flying  when  cut  with  an 
axe  ?— Mrs.  R.  L.  W.,  Tarrington,  Ct. 

1.  Annoint  once  a  week  with  equal  parts 
sulphur  and  lard,  on  the  legs.  2.  Weigh 
them  occasionally ;  no  one  can  describe  to 
you  how  to  know.  3.  It  is  worth  about 
twenty^ve  cents  a  year.  4.  There  is  no 
way  to  prevent  it;  it  is  better  to  use  a  bone 
cutter. 

Probably  Roup. — My  birds  droop,  and  a 
substance  comes  from  their  mouths  like 
yellow  foam,  which  has  a  very  disagreeable 
odor.— H.  F.,  Nebraska  City,  Neb. 

It  is  probably  roup.  There  is  no  sure 
cure.  It  is  better  to  destroy  all  that  are 
sick,  and  disinfect.  See  inquiries  headed 
"Battling  in  the  Throat"  and  "Swelled 
Beads,"  this  column. 


Hennery  Near  River. — If  a  hennery  is  near 
a  marshy  river,  is  it  best  to  face  the  river 
and  allow  the  hens  free  access  thereto? 

Yes ;  it  will  save  you  the  work  of  pro- 
viding water.  The  house  should  be  on  a 
dry  location,  however. 

Cocks  and  Hens  for  Breeding. — What  age  of 

cock  and  what  age  of  hen  would  you  prefer 
for  breeding  purposes?— S.  B.,  Burket,  In- 
diana. 

The  cock  should  be  about  one  year  old 
and  the  hen  two  or  three  years  old 

Moulting  Twice— laying.— 1.  I  have  a  small 
Brown  Leghorn  that  raised  a  brood  in  July, 
moulted,  and  is  now  moulting  again.  2. 
My  hens  have  not  layed  since  July.  I  have 
fed  corn,  rye,  wheat,  bran,  middlings,  and 
chopped  feed,  twice  a  day.  They  have  run 
out  since  August  on  green  rye,  and  I  have 
fed  them  meat  and  bone.— L.  R.  C,  Bristol, 
Indiana. 

1.  As  the  hen  moulted  so  early,  (in 
July)  and  you  have  fed  so  heavily,  she  has 
moulted  again.  It  is  a  very  frequent  oc- 
currence. 2.  You  have  no  doubt  fed  too 
much  and  made  them  excessively  fat. 

Male  Pigeon. — Is  there  any  method  to  dis- 
tinguish a  male  from  a  female  pigeon  ? — 
/Subscriber. 

It  is  very  difficult;  only  an  expert  can 
distinguish  them;  there  is  no  sure  method. 

Thermostatic  Bars.— Where  can  I  procure 
thermostatic  bars?— A.  B.  B.,  Hutto,  Tex. 

Address  Mr.  L.  R.  Oakes,  Bloomington, 
Illinois. 

Spongia. — Where  can  I  procure  spongia 
for  roup  ?— B.  D.,  Lima,  Ohio. 

Address  Mr.  W.  W.  Hogle,  South  Evans- 
ton,  111.,  Dr.  C.  T.  Wiant,  Marion,  Ohio,  or 
Boericke  &  Tafel,  1011  Arch  street,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Breeds.— 1.  Which  breed  would  you  sug- 
gest for  eggs  only  ?  Which  color  is  best  ? 
3.  Is  it  beat  to  get  cocks  from  elsewhere 
every  year  ? 

1.  Probably  Minorcas  or  Leghorns.  2. 
There  is  nothing  in  color.  3.  Never  use 
your  own  males. 

Leghorns  Not  Laying.— I  have  forty  Brown 
Leghorus  which  commenced  laying  a  year 
ago  and  made  a  good  record  up  to  Sept. 
15th,  when  they  stopped. — W.  D.  R,  Batch, 
Wash. 

It  is  probable  that  they  are  recovering 
from  their  work,  and  resting,  or  they  may 
have  ceased  owing  to  colder  weather. 
Feeding  too  much,  or  cold,  may  also  be  the 
cause.  They  will  no  doubt  begin  again  in 
the  spring. 

Linseed  MeaL— If  what  you  call  linseed 
meal  is  after  the  oil  is  extracted  from  the 
seed,  what  percentage  of  oil  remains  ? — 
W.  M.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

The  seed  is  ground  and  the  oil  pressed 
out,  which  is  then  known  as  linseed  meal, 
or  oil  cake.  About  ten  per  cent,  of  oil  re- 
mains. 

Langshans  or  Buff  Leghorns.— Which  would 
you  advise  me  to  keep — Langshans  or  Buff 
Leghorns  ? — W.  M.  H.,Maohias,  Me. 

For  table  the  Langshan.  They  are  excel- 
lent layers  also.  For  eggs  the  Leghorns. 

Wyandotte— Flaxseed  Meal. — I  have  a  fine 
Silver  Wyandotte  that  has  more  than  one- 
third  white  in  earlobes.  Does  that  dis- 
qualify him  for  breeding  purposes  ?  How 
much  flaxseed  meal  should  be  fed  to  four 
hens  to  get  them  in  proper  shape  to  exhibit? 

It  does  not  disqualify  but  is  a  serious  de- 
fect, which  may  be  transmitted.  About 
half  an  ounce  per  day,  for  each  hen,  for  ten 
days,  is  sufficient  of  the  flaxseed  (or  linseed) 
meal. 

Weight  of  Indian  Games. — What  is  the 
Standard  weight  of  Indian  Games? — R.  W. 
K.,  Egypt,  N.  Y. 

Cock,  9  pounds  ;  cockerel,  7%;  hen,  6%; 
and  pullet  5)4  pounds. 

Iodine  and  Spongia. — Will  not  iodine  an- 
swer in  place  of  spongia  ?— A.  K.  K. 
Weilersville,  Ohio. 

It  will  not,  both  being  entirely  dissimi- 
lar. 

Potatoes  and  Bones.— Are  boiled  potatoes 
suitable  for  laying  hens  ?  Are  pork  bones 
as  good  as  fresh  beef  bones? — G.  H.  P., 
North  Danville,  Vt. 

Potatoes  are  excellent,  but  the  pork  bones 
should  contain  no  fat;  otherwise  they  are 
equal  to  beef  bones. 

Male  and  Female  Ducks. — How  can  I  dis- 
tinguish the  male  and  female  ducks  ? — 
J.  J.  C,  Howrie,  Mont. 

The  male  has  a  curl  on  the  tail,  his  voice 
is  very  fine,  while  that  of  the  female  is  loud 
and  harsh. 


Not  Pure.— I  bought  eggs  last  spring— 
Houdans  and  Red  Caps.  Two  Houdans 
have  no  fifth  toe  on  one  foot,  and  one  Red 
Cap  has  a  single  comb.— C.  H.  R.,  Cady's 
Falls,  Vt. 

They  are  probably  mongrels,  or  at  least 
not  what  they  should  be. 

Moulting. — Lime. — 1.  If  lime  is  put  in  the 
drinking  water  will  it  take  the  place  of 
oyster  shells  ?  2.  How  early  can  I  hatch 
pullets  and  not  have  them  moult  the  same 
year  ? — L.  R.  J.,  Lynnfield,  Mass. 

Lime  in  the  water  will  be  beneficial,  bst 
shells  serve  as  grit  to  grind  the  food. 
Large  breeds  may  be  hatched  as  early  as 
March  15th,  small  breeds  in  April  or  May, 
but  some  pullets  will  moult  even  when 
hatched  later. 

Variety  of  Grains. — Is  barley,  wheat,  oats, 
and  bread  good  for  hens  five'  or  six  months 
old?— A.  R.,  Harrison,  N.  J. 

Yes,  if  not  fed  too  much.  Give  meat, 
bone,  and  green  food  also. 

Sea  Shells.— Where  can  I   procure  sea 
shells  ?— J.  F.,  Norwalk,  Ohio. 
Address  Mr.  F.  P.  Knowles,  Guilford,  Ct. 

Ducks.—  1.  Is  there  any  breed  of  ducks 
known  as  Colored  Pekins  ?  2.  How  many 
ducks  should  be  with  one  drake  ?  3. 
Should  a  duck  house  have  a  board  or 
ground  floor  ? — W.  M.,  Northwood,  Ohio. 

There  is  no  such  breed;  the  Pekin  is 
white,  or  creamy  white.  2.  Five  ducks 
and  one  drake  is  the  usual  proportion.  3. 
Board  floor,  covered  with  clean  straw,  hay, 
or  leaves  is  preferred. 

Plans  of  Brooders.— Where  can  I  procure 
plans  of  brooders  ? — J.  A.  A.,  Selma,  Ala. 

Our  issue  of  August,  1891,  and  August, 
1889,  contain  a  large  number.  Any  back 
numbers  can  be  had  for  five  cents  in  stamps- 


CHICKENS  AND  SNOW. 

The  following  letter  from  Mr.  S.  A. 
Dyke,  Mason  City,  W.  Va.,  is  one  that  con- 
tains some  valuable  facts.  His  explan- 
ation of  the  cause  of  his  Plymouth  Rocks 
eating  eggs  will  add  much  light  on  the  sub- 
ject to  those  who  condemn  their  fowls  for 
such  a  practice.  He  says: 

If  there  is  any  one  thing  that  demoral- 
izes the  average  chicken  more  than  a  heavy 
fall  of  snow,  I  fail  to  remember  it.  My 
chickens  and  I  have  been  passing  through 
such  an  experience  for  a  few  days  back 
and  I  must  tell  the  Poultry  Keeper 
readers  something  about  how  we  managed 
it. 

In  the  first  place  I  will  explain  my  lack 
of  preparation  by  the  fact  that  I  and  my 
family  moved  to  this  place  of  some  four- 
teen acres  last  October,  and  my  poultry 
house  lacks  the  necessary  shed  for  feeding 
in  during  stormy  weather,  so  that  when 
this  snow,  a  foot  deep,  came  on,  I  was  in  a 
quandary  as  to  how  to  feed  my  flock  of 
ninety  pullets  and  ducks. 

By  care  and  attention  the  pullets  had  be- 
gun to  lay  quite  briskly  apd  the  cold  snow 
threatened  to  frustrate  all  our  work. 
Their  feed  consisted  first  of  a  warm  feed  of 
ground  oats  and  corn  mush  early  in  the 
morning;  at  noon,  every  other  day,  a  feed 
of  cut,  green  bone,  (cut  with  a  hatchet  on  a 
piece  of  oak  timber),  and  in  the  evening 
four  or  live  quarts  of  whole  oats  and  corn. 
The  weather  had  been  quite  favorable  all 
winter  until  the  day  after  Christmas,  and  I 
was  congratulating  myself  on  the  way  the 
eggs  were  panning  out  so  far,  so  you  will 
see  that  it  was  a  matter  of,  considerable 
moment. 

Our  house  has  not  been  built  but  a  few 
months,  and  has  not  been  underpinned,  so 
that  the  chickens  had  been  utilizing  the 
space  under  the  6ame,  and  in  fact  it  is  a 
good  place  for  them  in  bad  weather. 

Well,  I  went  to  work  early  that  morning, 
while  it  was  still  snowing,  and  shoveled  a 
wide  road  from  the  house  to  the  poultry 
house,  put  their  feed  in  the  troughs  and  let 
them  out.  They  came  out  reluctantly,  but 
I  finally  got  them  out  and  that  road  has 
been  in  regular  use  ever  since.  A  good 
layer  of  leaves  in  the  path  was  a  great  help 
towards  supplying  confidence  and  giving 
them  a  start. 

That  night  quite  a  number  staid  under 
the  house,  and,  as  the  thermometer  regis- 
tered four  degrees  above  zero  the  next 
morning,  they  did  not  fare  nearly  as  well 
as  those  that  went  to  their  regular  quarters. 

I  compelled  every  hen  to  go  to  the  poul- 
try house  after  that  to  roost. 

I  am  glad  to  say  that  the  egg  product 
has  held  out  quite  well  and  the  question 
was  solved,  still  I  do  not  want  to  be  caught 
another  winter  in  the  same  predicament. 

Mr.  Nelson,  of  Kansas,  speaks  of  his 
Plymouth  Rocks  being  the  only  ones  of  his 
chickens  that  were  affected  by  eating  scraps 
from  a  hotel.  Now,  I  don't  want  to  say  a 
word  against  the  Rocks ;  they  are  certainly 
a  grand  fowl,  and  hard  to  beat ;  in  fact,  al- 
most any  way  you  take  them,  but  they 
have  their  little  peculiarities.  I  had  once 
an  experience  with  Plymouth  Rocks  that  I 
will  probably  never  forget.  It  was  some 
ten  years  ago,before  I  had  gotten  much  ex- 
perience in  the  hen  buciuess.  It  was  in  this 
wise: 


I  had  a  nice  flock  of  some  twenty  Rock 
pullets  that  I  had  taken  special  pains  with, 
looking  forward  fondly  to  the  time  wb.es 
they  should  increase  to  several  hundred, 
and  I  should  be  a  regular  poultryman, 
making  dead  loads  of  money  out  of  the 
poultry  business,  but  "there's  mony  a 
slip 'twixt  the  cup  and  the  lip."  I  made 
ihem  a  nice  house  and  enclosed  it  in  a  large 
lot  in  a  peach  orchard. 

I  can  truly  say  that  I  never  knew  hens  to 
do  better  from  the  time  they  began  laying 
until  along  in  late  spring,  when  the  circus 
commenced.  By  some  means  they  began 
eating  eggs,  and  of  all  the  crazy  bene  I  ever 
saw  they  took  the  lead.  No  sooner  would 
a  ben  cackle  than  the  whole  flock  would 
rush  pell-mell  to  the  nest  and  devour  the 
newly  laid  egg  with  a  vim  that  was  re- 
freshing, to  say  the  least.  I  thought  I  was 
giving  them  plenty  to  eat  and  I  could  not 
understand  the  cause  of  such  conduct.  They 
finally  got  so  they  stood  around  in  the 
poultry  house  waiting  for  an  egg  to  be 
served,  and  I  arose  in  the  majesty  of  my 
wrath  and  slew  them ;  that  is,  part  of  them, 
and  sold  them  in  an  (un)-dressed  condition. 
And  the/a<,  I  never  before  nor  since  saw 
anything  to  equal  them  in  that  line.  I 
finally  disposed  of  the  entire  lot  and  took  a 
rest  for  awhile. 

I  failed  to  understand  the  matter  at  the 
time,  but  it's  all  plain  as  A  B  C  now.  I 
was  feeding  mostly  corn  and  table  scraps, 
and  but  little  meat.  They  were  starving 
tor  protein,  or  more  plainly  speaking,  they 
were  needing  food  rich  in  nitroget,  espe- 
cially meat.  I  thought  they  could  scratch 
out  enough  worms  and  bugs  to  supply 
them,  but  I  was  mistaken.  I,  at  the  time, 
was  disposed  to  lay  it  all  to  the  breed,  ana 
I  am  still  inclined  to  think  that  those 
Plymouth  Rocks  acted  a  little  meaner  than 
was  necessary,  yet  they  are  my  favorites 
after  all.  No  doubt  many  other  breeds 
would  have  behaved  better  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, but  the  vigorous  Rocks  would 
not  put  up  with  any  such  treatment,  and, 
true  to  their  nature,  did  the  next  best,  al- 
though it  was  a  suicidal  policy  on  their 
part. 

As  to  how  long  it  will  pay  to  keep 
healthy  laying  hens,  I  consider  that  it  de- 
pends upon  their  value  as  breeding  stock, 
but  aside  from  this  it  will  never  pay  to 
winter  a  hen  more  than  twice,  Before  they 
begin  to  moult  the  second  time  put  them 
on  the  market  in  some  shape.  It  will  pay 
better. 

In  the  above  will  be  noticed  that  he  makes 
his  hens  lay  and  that,  too,  when  the  snow 
is  on  the  ground  and  the  thermometer  low. 
It  is  a  matter  of  the  man  as  much  as  of  the 
breed,  for  the  care  is  everything.  The  let- 
ter is  an  excellent  one  and  shows  what  may 
be  done  if  one  learns  and  knows. 


HOW   TO  VENTILATE. 

Mr.  George  Brown,  Berkeley,  Cal.,  asks 
us  the  following  question  in  regard  to 
ventilation: 

"After  making  a  poultry  house  neat,  dry, 
tight  and  cosy,  and  free  from  all  draughts, 
how  should  I  arrange  for  good  ventilation 
without  creating  a  draught?" 

First,  is  ventilation  needed  ?  How  do 
you  know  that  cold  air  does  not  get  in  ? 
No  one  can  instruct  you  how  to  ventilate 
without  draughts  unless  you  have  a  hot  air 
furnace.  The  matter  of  how  to  ventilate 
without  draughts  is  a  problem,  as  ventila- 
tion means  draughts.  What  is  the  use  of 
making  a  house  "tight  and  cosy"  and  then 
letting  in  the  freezing  air  ?  A  hen  does  not 
want  as  much  air  as  an  ox,  nor  is  it  neces- 
sary to  ventilate  in  winter.  The  difficulty 
will  be  to  keep  the  air  out— if  you  can. 


DAMAGED  GRAIN. 

It  is  not  unwise  to  feed  damaged  grain  it 
it  can  be  procured  at  a  bargain.  Much 
depends  on  the  condition  of  the  grain,  how- 
ever. If  burnt  a  little  it  will  not  be  in- 
jured greatly,  but  if  it  is  wet  and  musty  it 
will  not  be  cheap  at  any  price.  As  the 
spring  season  will  soon  be  here  less  grain 
will  be  required,  and  as  the  hens  can  then 
secure  much  food  of  a  more  suitable  kind 
it  will  be  economical  to  feed  that  which 
may  not  be  fit  for  any  other  purpose. 


PUBLISHER'S  DEPARTMENT 

Bound  Volumes  (four  in  one)  were  at  first 
advertised  to  be  sent  by  express  at  receivers 
expense,  but  since  being  completed  we  find  can 
be  sent  by  mail,  post-paid,  for  $2.90,  which,  in 
most  cases,  is  much  the  cheaper  plan,  but  when 
parties  prefer  to  have  them  by  express,  and  pay 
charges  on  arrival,  they  will  be  sent  for  $2.50. 
They  weigh  five  pounds. 

Please  note  that  Dy  enclosing  sixty  cents  for 
the  Poultry  Keeper  one  year  instead  of  fifty, 
you  can  have  your  choice  of  any  of  the  following, 
or  seventy-live  cents  any  two  :  Fisher's  Grain 
Tables,  one  year.  Poultry  for  Profit  (Jacobs), 
Incubators  and  Brooders(Jacobs),  Management 
of  YoungChicks  Jacobs). 

Probably  the  best  Ladies'  Magazine  In  the  world 
Is  The  Ladies'  Home  Journal,  ot  Philadelphia. 
Price  $1.00  per  annum,  sample  tor  10  cents.  The 
Ladies'  Home  Journal  and  The  Poultry  Kcbw 
both  one  year  for  only  one  dollar  and  thirty  cents. 

self  Binders.  -We  have  self  binders,  where- 
by each  subscriber  can  bind  their  own  Poultry 
Keeper  each  month  as  received.  They  hold 
twoyears'  numbers.  Price  sixty  cents,  postpaid. 
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SELF-OPENING  POULTRY-HOUSE. 

The  illustration  is  to  show  a  contrivance 
by  which  the  hens  let  themselves  out  of 
the  poultry-house  in  the  morning,  when 
they  come  off  the  roost.  The  house  can  be 
shut  up  at  night  to  protect  againsteneniies, 
but  the  fowls  can  come  out  at  any  time,  so 
as  to  permit  sleepy  poultrymen  to  slumber 
without  being  compelled  to  get  up  and 
open  the  door.  The  hens  will  be  up  and 
out  early  without  giving  any  person  an- 
noyance. When  the  fowls  wish  to  go  out 
they  always  resort  to  some  accustomed 
place  near  the  door.  One  may  step  on  the 
platform  to  which  the  chain  of  the  spring 
is  attached  and  her  weight  pulls  the  spring 
down,  the  staple  is  released  from  the  catch 
and  the  weight  of  the  board  causes  it  to 
fall,  which  opens  the  door.  The  designer, 
Mr.  Smith  M.  Evans,  Birmingham,  Ala- 
bama, says  that  it  works  well  and  is  very 
satisfactory.  In  the  illustration  A  is  the 
opening  for  fowls  to  enter ;  B  is  the  hole 


cut  clover.  Am  I  feeding  too  much  or  not 
enough  ?  I  scatter  their  grain  in  about  six 
inches  of  dry  leaves  and  feed  them  twice  a 
day,  morning  and  night. 

3.  Do  you  advise  feeding  three  times  a 
day  ?  Am  I  feeding  a  good  ratioi.  ?  I  give 
them  wheat,  oats  and  buckwheat  for  grain 
feeds,  and  mash  five  mornings  in  the  week. 

4.  How  much  cut  bone  would  you  feed 
to  four  Leghorn  pullets  and  five  Langs  ban? 

5.  How  long  do  you  let  eggs  for  hatch- 
ing rest  before  put'ing  under  hens  if  they 
came  from  South  Carolina? 

In  reply  we  will  number  the  answers  to 
correspond  with  the  above. 

1.  A  shed  should  only  be  used  as  an 
open,  sheltered,  scratching  place.  Poultry 
houses  cannot  be  made  too  snug.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  have  a  double-pitched 
roof,  however. 

2.  Whenever  a  hen,  or  pullet,  drops  her 
eggs  from  the  roost  it  is  a  sure  indication 
that  she  has  been  overfed,  is  fat,  and  is  en- 
tirely out  of  condition  for  laying. 

3  Never  feed  three  times  a  day.  Even 
twice  a  day  is  too  often  when  hens  are  fat. 


POULTRY  HOUSE  WITH  WIRE  FRONT. 


through  which  the  staple  in  the  doorpasses 
to  catch  on  the  spring  catch  inside;  C  is  the 
spring  catch  with  chain  (D)  attached  to  the 
trap-door  (E),  on  which  the  fowls  step,  the 
weight  of  their  bodies  drawing  down  the 
catch,  which  liberates  the  staple  (H),  and 
the  weight  of  the  door  (G)  causes  it  to  fall, 
allowing  the  fowls  to  come  out  at  the  open- 
ing (A) ;  I  is  the  spring  latch  of  the  catch 
and  F  F  show  hinges.  The  arrangement  is 
very  simple,  aud  can  be  applied  to  any 
poultry-house.  Any  person  can  make  the 
contrivance,  and  it  is  given  here  for  the 
benefit  of  all  who  may  be  interested. 


4.  An  ounce  a  day,  for  each  hen,  is  the 
usual  allowance  of  green  cut  bone. 

5.  It  is  customary  to  allow  eggs  to  rest 
forty-eight  hours  before  placing  them  under 
a  hen,  when  they  come  from  a  distance. 


The  Poultry  Keeper  costs  less  than 
one  cent  a  week,  yet  there  are  some  who 
say  tbey  cannot  afford  to  take  a  paper. 
Tbey  lose  ten  times  as  much  in  one  week 
without  it. 


A  QUESTION  OF  INTEREST. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Hubbard,  of  Albion,  N.  Y.,  de- 
sires to  know  about  poultry  houses,  soft- 
shell  eggs,  and  other  matters,  and  numbers 
his  questions  as  follows: 

I  have  just  commenced  taking  your  fine 
paper  and  I  am  v.  ry  much  pleased  with  it. 
Will  you  kindly  answer  a  few  questions 
for  me  through  your  paper? 

1.  Would  you  "advise  me  to  build  a  shed, 
or  a  double  pitch  roof  for  my  house  ? 
Which  would  be  the  warmest  ? 

2.  What  is  the  cause  of  my  Black  Lang- 
shan  pullet  dropping  egtrs  at  night  while 
on  the  roost?  Is  she  too  fat  ?  I  allow  them 
a  tablespoonful  of  mash  per  fowl,  which  I 
make  of  equal  parts  of  oats,  bran,  corn 
meal  and  middlings,  the  bulk  of  which  is 


ALFALFA  FOR  POULTRY. 

Mr.  W.  P.  Wheeler,  of  the  New  York 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Geneva, 
made  a  series  of  experiments  last  year, 
with  alfalfa,  and  sends  us  a  letter  which  we 
believe  will  interest  our  readers.  Mr. 
Wheeler  says : 

I  have  sent  you  a  bulletin  on  "Alfalfa 
forage  for  milch  cows."  not  because  I  was 
sure  that  you  still  had  any  especial  interest 
in  cattle  feeding,  but  that  you  might  see 
what  cows  can  do  with  the  plaut  that 
poultry  also  are  fond  of,  either  in  the  shape 
of  green  forage  or  when  well  dried 

A  sample  of  dried  alfalfa  hay  (young 
growtb— fourth  cutting  of  season— dried  in 
the  shade)  which  we  fed  to  poultry  last 
winter  contained  in  the  water — free  "(abso- 
lutely dry)  substance. 

Ash,  11.7      per  cent. 

Fats,  2.6       "  " 

Crude  Fibre,        23.0      «  " 
Total  Protein,       25.8       "  " 
Starch,Sugar,&c.,  36.0       »  " 
The  true  albuminoids  were  16.3  per  cent., 
a  somewhat  smaller  proportion  of  the  total 
protein  than  would  occur  in  the  more 
mature  plant.  The  hay,  however,  contained 
a  rather  high  percentage  of  moisture  (16.8 
per  cent.),  which  would  reduce  the  per- 


centages of  the  different  constituents  some- 
what from  those  given  for  the  dry  sub- 
stance. 

Besides  the  usual  large  percentage  of 
potash  in  the  ash,  and  the  varying  amount.' 
of  several  constituents  not  of  especial  in- 
terest, there  was  7.75  per  cent,  of  phos- 
phoric acid  and  18.95  per  cent,  of  lime, 
eqivalent  to  almost  34.  per  cent  of  car- 
bonate of  lime  (there  was  carbonic  acid 
enough  to  account  for  that  much  carbonate). 

Here  is  a  chance  for  you  to  get  some  egg- 
shell timber  without  wasting  any  of  the 
oyster  shells  you  have  always  thought  so 
much  of.  If  the  hay  contained,  when  fed, 
only  10  per  cent,  of  moisture,  about  fi\ e 
and  a  half  ounces  of  it  would  su  >ply  as 
much  lime  as  is  in  an  ordinary  egg-shell. 
It  would  take  a  pretty  good  sized  hen 
though  to  consume  rive  or  six  ounces  of 
hay  in  one  day.  If  you  could  only  devise 
some  kind  of  hen  vviih  a  good  set  of  rumin- 
ating apparatus  perhaps  you  could  get 
along  without  any  grain  or  grit— let  alone 
oyster  shells  and  corn. 

Seriously,  however,  the  alfalfa,  especially 
as  forage,  is  a  very  nutritious,  palatable 
and  cheap  food. 

I  don't  know  but  you  have  tried  and 
recommended  alfalfa  long  ago.  At  any  rale 
the  analysis  1  send  you  will  be  of  interest 
to  you,  and  also  those  of  the  green  forage 
reported  in  the  bulletin. 

I  am  very  busy  and  did  not  intend  to 
write  one-quarter  as  much  when  I  staried. 

The  above  is  valuable.  Regarding  the 
lime  for  the  shells  the  point  made  by  Mr. 
Wheeler  would  be  "well  taken"  if  only  hay 
was  fed  to  poultry,  but  there  are  more 
concentrated  foods  also  given,  such  as  bran, 
middlings,  etc.,  and  the  lime  for  the  shells 
can  always  be  had  from  a  variety  of  food. 
In  fact,  in  our  section  (Southern  New 
Jersey),  no  lime  can  be  had  except  from  the 
food,  and  the  hens  have  no  difficulty  in 
giving  every  eyg  a  perfect  shell.  Soft-shell 
eggs  are  the  result  of  ever  feeding  and  a 
fat  condition.  Keep  a  hen  in  exercise,  give 
her  a  chance  to  secure  a  varie'y,  and  she 
will  never  produce  an  egg  with  an  imper- 
fect shell. 


A  RATION  FOR  200  H^NS. 

Despite  the  fact  that  in  nearly  every  is- 
sue we  have  aimed  to  impress  the  point 
that  such  a  thing  as  a  fixed  ratiou  is  im- 
possible, we  receive  letters  like  the  follow- 
ing: 

'  I  am  a  green  beginner,  and  come  to  you. 
Please  give  a  ration,  by  pounds,  for  200 
hens.  1  have  fed  corn,"  wheat,  shipstuff, 
bran,  bonemeal,  oyster  shells,  and  nice 
ekn  er  hay,  aud  the  hens  have  full  range  to 
a  six-acre  field  of  blue  grass,  and  I  am  not 
getting  any  eggs." 

In  the  above  case  it  is  not  how  much, 
but  how  little  to  give,  as  he  has  made  his 
hens  too  fat.  One  pound  of  grain,  or  its 
equivalent,  is  the  allowance  per  day  for  ten 
hens,  but  that  is  in  winter.  In  summer, 
on  a  range,  they  need  nothing  at  all.  One- 
third  the  quantity  is  sufficient  for  fat  bens. 
Of  course,  for  L00  hens,  twenty  pounds 
should  be  given,  seven  pounds  in  the 
morning  and  thirteen  pounds  at  night,  is 
the  allowance.  If  a  variety  is  given,  then 
the  grain  must  be  reduced  proportion- 
ately. 

If  any  person  finds  this  paragraph  marked  ho 
will  please  understand  that  we  send  him  the  paper 
for  examination,  anil  trust  that  lie  will  lie  sufhci- 
ently  interested  in  poultry  to  invest  the  price  ot  the 
paper  for  a  year.  If  you  are  already  a  subscrllier  or 
receive  more  than  one  copy,  it  tneami  we  want  you  ua 
hand  them  to  poultry  raisera. 
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(Continu-d from  February .) 

In  our  February  paper  we  digressed 
from  our  subject,  for  the  purpose  of  im- 
pressing upon  the  minds  of  prospective 
shippers  one  of  the  most  frequent,  causes 
(we  may  almost  say  constant  causes)  of 
disappointment  when  sending  poultry  to 
the  Boston  market.  This  had  refereuce 
only  to  the  most  desirable  and  undesirable 
sizes,  and  was  all  we  could  then  do  in  the 
space  at  our  disposal.  But  there  is  an- 
other cause,  equally  important,  for  upon 
its  avoidance,  quite  as  much  as  upon 
proper  sizes,  depends  success  in  shipping 
poultry  to  our  market. 

If  dressed,  it  must  of  course  be  nicely 
done  and  dry  picked,  but  whether  dressed 
or  alive  the  important  point  to  which  we 
refer  is  this :  That  besides  being  fat  and 
plump  in  shape  its  flesh  must  be  yellow 
in  color,  to  meet  the  best  demand  of  the 
Boston  market,  and,  in  fact,  the  New  York 
market  is  now  leaning  very  much  in  the 
same  direction.  We  have  talked  about 
this,  written  about  it,  published  it  in  our 
annual  circulars  for  years,  and  yet,  with 
many  shippers,  and  apparently  level- 
headed ones  at  that,  it  does  no  more  good 
than  if  our  remarks  had  been  addressed  to 
a  wild  goose,  or  to  the  man  in  the  moon. 
A  shipper  writes  for  prices;  we  quote 
figures  for  the  very  choicest  yellow  meated 
stock,  and  so  explain  to  hiin.  He  sends  a 
shipment  of  chickens,  sharp  breasted, 
poorly  dressed,  and  as  white  livered  as  any 
ghost  that  ever  danced  about  a  graveyard 
at  the  dim  hour  of  midnight— and  yet  for 
this  trash  he  expects  higliest  prices.  We 
have  no  trade  for  such  goods,  nor  has  any 
other  first-class  commission  house  in  the 
city.  No  hotel  steward  wants  them,  nor 
would  we  affront  him  by  offering  them  to 
Mm.  They  are  tit  only  for  cheap  restau- 
rants and  low  boarding  houses,  none  of 
which  are  among  our  customers,  and  con- 
sequently, notwithstanding  our  best  ef- 
forts, our  shipper  must  inevitably  be  dis- 
appointed. 

To  obtain  yellow-meated  poultry  it  is  of 
course  necessary  to  have  naturally  yellow- 
meated  stock  to  work  with,  and  without 
such  stock  it  is  about  useless  to  make  the 
attempt.  But  even  the  best  stock  can  be 
so  fed  as  to  produce  inferior  flesh.  Take 
Partridge  Cochins  for  instance,  (although 
we  do  not  breed  them ).  They  are  natur- 
ally yellow-meated,  and  yet  among  the 
dressed  poultry  at  the  Rhode  Island  Poul- 
try Exhibition  in  Providence,  at  which  we 
were  selected  as  the  judges  of  dressed 
poultry,  we  saw  dressed  partridge  Cochins 
that  were  actually  white-meat,  d,  which  of 
course  was  owing  to  the  mode  of  feeding. 
To  ob'aiu  rich  colored  yellow-meated  mar- 
ket chickens  tbey  must  be  fed  mainly  upon 
Indian  meal  or  corn  in  some  of  its  forms, 
and  if  this  cannot  be  done,  it  is  in  vain  to 
expect  the  yellow  meat,  for  it  will  never 
come.  Neither  shorts,  or  wheat  in  any 
form,  nor  oats,  nor  barley,  nor  any  com- 
biration  of  them,  ever  yet  made  a  yellow- 
meated  chicken,  and  never  will  so  long  as 
nature's  laws  remain  immutable  There  i= 
no  necessity  for  failure  in  this  respect, 
because  nothing  is  easier  than  to  breed 
yellow-meated  poultry.  If  you  are  now 
using  white-meated  or  blue-meated  stock, 
the  sooner  you  work  Into  yellow-meated 
the  sooner  you  will  receive  better  prices  for 
your  goods  if  shipped  to  the  Boston  mar- 
ket. Granted  that  the  preference  for  yel- 
low-meated pimltry,  as  also  for  brown 
eggs,  by  classical  Botonians,  is  a  "Fad.'1'' 
The  fact  still  remains,  and  as  the  purchaser 
is  always  master  of  the  situation,  it  is  folly 
to  kick  against  the  fad,  especially  if  we  can 
make  any  money  from  it. 

If  your  poultry  are  of  a  suitable  breed 
for  market  purposes,  and  are  properly 
treated,  they  will  have  no  fear  of  you,  and 
can  be  handled  almost  as  readily  as  so 
many  cats.  When  mating  up  your  breed- 
ing flocks  do  not  be  content  with  merely 
scoring  them  at  teu  or  twenty  feet  off,  and 
relying  entirely  upon  their  symmetry  and 
marking  in  making  your  selection.  Each 
fowl  should  be  examined  separately  and 
carefully.  If  this  cannot  be  done  by  day- 
light it  "can  easily  and  quickly  be  done  at 
night,  and  if  the  flesh  is  not  of  the  required 
deep  yellow  color  the  fowl  should  be  re- 
jected as  a  breeder  of  market  poultry, 
though  it  may  score  ninety-live  points. 
We  have  given  much  attention  to  this  mat- 
ter on  our  own  poultry  farm  for  many 
years,  and  should  not  think  of  making  any 
matings  except  in  this  manner.  It  should 
not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  the  male 
birds  are  of  the  first  importance  because 
they  leave  their  imprint  upon,  and  give 
character  to,  every  chicken.  Hence  the 
male  constitutes  half  of  the  entire  breed- 
ing flock.  As  might  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected from  such  care  in  this  particular, 
our  own  market  poultry  always  gives  en- 
tire satisfaction  and  brings  the  very  high- 
est prices.  Any  breeder  who  chooses  can 
do  the  same  thing  and  obtain  the  same  re- 
sults. 

Resuming  the  main  topic  of  our  Febru- 
ary paper,  and  continuing  the  same  line  of 
thoughts,  the  subjects  which  next  seem  to 
claim  attention  would  naturally  present 
themselves  somewhat  in  the  following  or- 


der. 1st.  The  usual  best  results  of  each 
branch  of  poultry  culture  already  referred 
to.  2d.  The  advantages  of  combining 
these  bran . 'lies.  3d.  The  prevailing  preju- 
dice against  doing  so,  and  the  reason 
thereof.  4th.  The  objections  usually 
urged  against  it;  and,  5th.  Can  profitable 
disposition  b?  made  of  all  the  chickens  re- 
sulting from  the  continuous  hatchings  of 
an  entire  year?  We  will  attempt  the  con- 
sideration of  these  doiuts  so  far  as  able 
within  our  present  limits. 

The  branch  of  the  business  aiming  prin- 
cipally for  the  production  of  market  eggs 
usually  consists  in  disposing  of  the  hens 
every  summer,  and  relying  upon  early 
hatched  pullets  to  take  their  places  in  the 
fall,  and  furnish  a  supply  of  eggs  in  Oc- 
tober, November,  December  and  January, 
covering  the  period  of  best  demand  and 
usually  highest  prices,  and  in  fact,  continu- 
ing the  supply  more  or  less  successfully, 
until  these  once-pullets  in  their  turn  are 
disposed  of  to  make  room  for  the  next  new 
comers,  and  deriving  the  main  income  from 
the  sale  of  eggs,  chickens  being  merely  in- 
cidental to  the  business,  and  sold  as  best 
they  can  be.  Where  the  poultryman  is 
very  favorably  located  bis  eggs  may  range 
in  price,  by  the  quantity,  from  fifteen  to 
thirty-eight  cents  per  dozen,  but  the  low- 
est and  highest  prices  being  of  but  com- 
parately  short  duration,  however.  He 
rarely  obtains  over  thirty-eight  cents  by 
the  case  in  our  large  markets,  unless  oc- 
casionally for  something  extra  choice  and 
unusually  inviting  in  appearance,  and  after 
feeding  his  poultry  he  may  receive  annually, 
as  compensation  for  his  labor,  from  $ 2  to 
perhaps  $2.75,  and  possibly, in  occasional  in- 
stances, with  small  flocks,  S3  per  fowl. 
We  regard  these  as  the  very  outside  fig- 
ures. They  are  in  fact  exceptional,  al- 
though they  have  been  reached,  but  to  do 
so,  even  in  our  highly  favored  Masschu- 
sstts,  we  can  meet  with  no  disaster  during 
the  year,  but  must  enjoy  continued  suc- 
cess in  every  department  of  the  business. 
Thus  a  person  keeping  3  >0  hens  in  this 
manner  may  possibly  realize,  say  $800,  as 
his  wages  for  his  year's  work.  We  would 
not  name  a  larger  amount,  and  if  he  ex- 


ceeds this  he  is  certainly  very  fortunate 
and  is  certainly  to  be  congratulated,  for  be 
may  be  so  situated,  or  so  small  a  measure 
of  success  may  attend  his  labors,  that  this 
sum  will  shrink  to  $300,  or  a  net  earning  of 
$1  per  hen. 

This  branch  of  the  business  to  which  we 
have  referred  and  which  is  so  generally 
practiced  may  be  called  extreme,  and  is 
good  so  far  a_s  it  goes.  The  other  branch 
consists  mainly  in  raising  poultry  for  mar- 
ket, letting  the  production  of  eggs  occupy 
a  secondary  place,  except  as  required  for 
hatching  chickens.  Indeed,this  latter  branch 
is  sometimes  carried,  on  quite  extensively 
by  persons  who  own  no  fowls,  but  who 
purchase  their  eggs  within  a  radius  of  ten 
or  a  dozen  miles  of  their  residence.  So  far 
as  our  personal  observation  in  this  last 
named  direction  extends,  those  who  pur- 
sue this  branch  of  the  business  exclusively 
start  their  incubators  in  December  and  con- 
;iue  their  hatchings  to  the  winter  months, 
disposing  of  all  their  chicks  by  early  sum- 
mer, and  then  suspending  their  poultry 
operations  until  another  December.  In  our 
own  case,  however,  were  we  pursuing  their 
plan,  we  should  prefer  to  commence  our 
hatchings  somewhat  earlier  for  reasons 
which  we  will  state  farther  on.  By  their 
method,  which  may  be  called  the  other 
extreme  of  the  business,  one  man  alone 
usually  seems  to  cle:ir  as  much  or  more 
money  from  his  six  or  seven  months  labor, 
as  does  the  first  named  in  a  year.  A  novice 
however  could  not  do  this.  The  ulti- 
mately successful  men  made  comparative 
failures  at  first,  and  only  perseverauce  and 
determination  enabled  them  to  finally 
overcome  all  obstacles. 

Each  of  these  two  branches  has  its  fol- 
lowers and  supporters.  Some  pursue  oue 
and  some  the  other,  but  it  is  comparatively 
rare  to  find  anybody  who  adopts  both  and 
pushes  them  to  the  extent  of  their  possi- 
bilities. Now  why  is  this  ?  We  do  not 
know,  for  it  is  beyond  our  comprehension. 
Let  us  venture,  however,  to  suggest  a  pos- 
sible reason. 

We  are  apt  to  like  what  we  have  been 
accustomed  to,  and  we  are  prone  to  kick 
vigorously  against  any  innovation  on  old 
methods.  We  incline  to  old  fogyism,  and 
to    despise    anything    bordering  upon 


modern  ideas.  Some  of  us  are  so  far  gone 
in  this  respect  that  we  cannot  fully  ap- 
preciate many  of  the  most  common  sights 
that  hourly  meet  our  astonished  vision. 
Such,  for  instance,  as  the  disgusting  and 
contagious  so-called  ''art  printing"  of  the 
period,  which  disfigures  not  only  our  daily 
journals,  our  mercantile  paper,  and  even 
our  street  signs,  but  also  our  popular 
magazines  and  our  choicest  literature,  by  a 
motely  mixing  in  the  same  word,  of  un- 
couth letters,  both  large  and  small,  that 
would  do  discredit  to  a  child  five  years  of 
age.  Or,  again,  the  modern  sharp-toed 
shoes,  that  meet  us  wherever  we  meet  al- 
most anybody  :  the  carefully  creased  pants, 
(formerly  held  in  holy  horror  and  avoided 
by  the  fastidious,  as  indicating  ready-mai  j 
cheap  trash),  the  profound  youth  with  his 
hair  parted  in  the  middle,  the  choker  col- 
lar, which  render  it  as  impossible  for  the 
wearer  when  properly  seated  at  the  dinner 
table  to  discover  what  is  on  his  plate,  as  to 
behold  what  is  on  the  summit  of  his 
cranium,  or  to  gaze  upon  a  segment  of 
his  own  spinal  column,  and  numerous 
other  idiotic,  deplorable  nuisances  so  much 
in  vogue  with  brainless  dudes. 

We  are  informed  by  those  who  have  ap- 
parently forgotten  more  on  every  subject 
that  we  ever  knew,  that  the  reason  we  kick 
against  every  modern  thing,  good,  bad  and 
indifferent,  as  a  matter  of  principle,  is  be- 
cause we  are  a  set  of  fossilized  old  fools, 
and  I  apprehend  it  is  by  virtue  of  this  in- 
herent quality  which  seems  to  be  bred  in 
our  bones,  that  so  many  of  us  who  have 
always  followed  only  one  branch  of  the 
poultry  business  are  more  or  less  opposed 
to  the  other:  but  we  invite  your  attention 
to  a  consideration  of  the  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  a  judicion  union  of  these  two 
branches,  or,  if  not  a  complete  union,  at 
least  a  partial  oue,  which  promises  to  add 
another  string  to  your  bow  and  also  add 
correspondingly  to  your  income.  The  first 
named,  or  principally  the  production  of 
eggs,  is  so  generally  practiced  and  so  well 
understood,  that  we  will  not  occupy 
space  with  any  exteuded  remarks  upon  it, 
further  than  to  advise  its  continuance  in 
connection  with  the  last  named  branch  ot 


raising  market  poultry,  which  subject  is 
now  more  particularly  before  us,  and  will 
be  the  topic  of  our  next  paper. 

W.  ll.  RUDD. 

Orrocco  Poultry  Farm,  ) 
South  Natick,  Mass.  J 


A  CALIFORNIA  WHITE  LEGHORN  RANCH . 

The  cut  from  a  photograph,  kindly  loaned 
us  by  the  "  Le  Grand  Poultry  Ranch," 
West  Riverside,  Cal.,  is  to  present  our 
readers  with  a  view  of  a  pretty  flock  of 
Single-comb  White  Leghorns,  the  contrast 
of  the  while  plumage  and  dark  background 
being  very  striking.  The  ranch  is  owned 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  I.  Bear,  and  their  son, 
Mr.  M.  M.  Bear.  They  are  well-known 
breeders  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  keep 
nothing  but  White  Leghorns.  The  success 
of  this  ranch  remains  in  the  fact  that  there 
are  three  equally  interested  persons — 
father,  mother  and  son— and  each  oue  look- 
ing after  a  certain  branch  of  the  business. 
Mr.  J.  I.  Bear  looks  after  all  the  poultry 
houses  aud  makes  such  improvements  and 
repairs  as  are  necessary.  Mrs.  J.  I.  Bear 
has  all  the  poultry  under  her  personal 
charge,  and  to  whose  credit  the  success  of 
this  ranch  is  largely  due,  while  M.  M.  Bear 
looks  after  the  business  of  the  firm. 


DAMP  POULTRY  HOUSES. 

We  received  two  letters  on  this  subject 
which  we  place  under  the  same  heading,  by 
way  of  comparison,  and  to  give  valuable 
information  to  our  readers.  The  first 
writer,  from  Tarrytown,  New  York,  makes 
an  inquiry  as  follows: 

I  would  like  to  hear  your  opinion  about 
the  proper  ventilation  of  my  poultry 
house  It  is  fifty  feet  long  and  sixteen 
feet  wide,  is  divided  into  four  rooms  of 
equal  size,  faces  the  south,  and  is  lighted 
by  three  twelve  light  windows  to  each 
room  Has  two  ventilators  which  close 
vvith  a  tight  trap  door,  but  I  only  use  them 
in  warm  weather.  The  house  is  weather 
boarded  with  German  siding,  and  ceiled 
with  matched  inch  sheeting.  The  parti- 
tions are  of  sheeting  eight  feet  high,  and 


then  slatted  to  the  roof.  I  keep  my  hens 
confined  in  winter,  as  they  cannot  go  out  in 
the  snow.  In  a  short  time  after  shutting 
them  in,  the  rooms  become  damp  and  the 
hens  get  a  cough.  Only  by  constant  doc- 
toring can  I  keep  them  from  having  roup. 
I  keep  the  floors  dry  and  covered  with 
plenty  of  chaff,  give  a  warm  mash  once  a 
day,  and  plenty  of  green  food.  Fowls  have 
plenty  of  ground  bones  and  oyster  shells, 
as  well  as  cooked  lean  meat  three  times  a 
week.  1  have  200  hens  in  the  whole  build- 
ing. 

To  keep  200  hens  in  a  building  fifty  feet 
long  is  rather  crowding  them.  Dampness 
may  come  from  the  floor,  from  evaporation 
of  the  water  pans,  and  by  exhalation. 
There  is  no  way  to  ventilate,  as  that  de- 
pends on  the  direction  of  the  wind.  During 
clear  days  the  tops  of  the  windows  may 
be  let  down,  and  a  stable  lantern  hung  up 
in  each  apartment  to  dry  the  air  and  start  a 
circulation.  But  here  is  what  a  reader 
says  on  the  subject: 

I  notice  there  are  some  comnlaints  of 
damp  hen  houses.    I  have  been  troubled 
that  way  some  until  three  years  since, when 
I  built  a  new  house.    I  wished  to  keep 
about  twenty-five  hens  through  the  winter, 
and  as  my  farm  is  only  a  town  lot  (90x100 
feet),  of  which  more  than  half  is  occupied 
with  dwelling,  lawn,  etc.,  I  was  obliged  to 
economize  space,  and  am  well  pleased  with 
the  result.   I  dug  a  trench  one  foot  wide, 
two  feet  deep  and  12x12  feet,  tilling  in  with 
cobble  stone,  after  setting  a  post  thirty 
inches  long  in  each  corner,  and  one  on  each 
side  (eight  in  all),  raising  the  sills  six 
inches  above  the  ground.  It  faces  south.  A 
cross  sill  runs  parallel  with  and  thirty 
inches  from  the  north  sill ;  a  partition 
resting  on  this  sill  reaches  to  the  top  of  the 
house,  forming  the  nortn  walls  of  both 
rooms  (upper  and  lower)  which  are  divided 
by  a  tight  floor  three  feet  above  the  sills, 
making  a  room  above  for  laying  and  roost- 
ing, and  one  below  for  dusting  and  scratch- 
ing   There  are  two  slidingdoors  that  open 
into  the  laying  room,  and  two  into  the 
room  below  from  the  hallway  which  is 
floored  over  with  boards.   The  sliding 
doors  are  two  feet  w  ide  each,  and  the 
space  is  three  feet  six  inches,  so  as  to  be 
thoroughly  covered  by  the  door  when 
shut.    This  leaves  about  four  feet  each 
side.    A  frame  is  arranged  against  the 
partition  on  each  side  of  the  d<  or  in  the 
laying  room,  a  box  four  feet  long,  fifteen 
inches  wide  and  six  inches  high,  divided 
into  four  nests  which  are  drawn  out  to 
gather  the  eggs.   Another  box  can  be  fit- 
ted above  if  more  are  needed.   There  are 
two  roasts  on  each  side  of  the  room,  one 
stationary,  a  proper  distance  frcm  the 
wall,  the  other  fastened  to  it  with  hinges 
and  raised  out  of  the  way  when  cleaning 
the  floor. 

The  room  below  is  filled  to  the  sills 
with  dry  garden  earth,  and  is  always  dry. 
Oncea  year  five  or  six  inches  of  the  top  is 
taken  off  and  new  dry  earth  is  put  on 
again.  Inclined  boards  or  walks  are  fas- 
tened to  the  walls  inside  that  lead  to 
trap  doors  up  through  the  floor  (each 
front  corner)  which  the  hens  soon  learn  the 
way  to  the  nests  or  roosts,  also  a  trap  from 
the  outside  over  the  middle  lower  window, 
direct  to  the  laying  room,  and  two  on  the 
front  sills.    One  opens  out  into  the  run, 
the  other  into  the  scratching  shed  which 
joins  the  house.  No  matter  what  the  weath- 
er is  the  hens  are  always  dry  and  warm. 
Lines  lead  from  all  the  traps,  over  pulleys, 
to  the  doors  in  the  hallway,  and  are  opened 
and  shut  at  pleasure. 

Of  course,  this  woull  be  of  little  use  to 
those  raising  poultry  as  a  business,  but  for 
those  having  a  small  space  and  who  keep 
poultry  for  their  own  use  aud  plessure,  it 
is  the  best  I  have  seen. 

It  is  covered  with  tar  paper,  roof  shin- 
gled and  walls  clapboarded  and  painted. 
As  I  did  all  the  work  myself  the  money 
cost  was  about  thirty-five  dollars. 

At  a  future  time  wTe  will  illustrate  the 
above  house.  Tarred  paper  on  the  outside 
is  a  protection  agaiust  dampness.  We  be- 
lieve our  first  correspondent  has  two  many 
fowls  for  the  space,  but  the  stable  lanterns 
will  be  found  excellent. 


AN  EGG  FARM. 

The  inclination  to  abandon  a  profitable 
pursuit  to  make  an  egg  farm  pay  is  in- 
dulged in  by  many.  One  of  our  readers  at 
Batavia,  N.  Y.,  mentions  his  desire  thus: 

My  hobby  has  always  been  an  egg  farm, 
and  I  think  I  could  at  least  make  as  much 
as  I  am  at  present  making  by  working  in  a 
factory,  at  from  five  to  eight  dollars  a 
week,  and  I  am  a  married  man  at  that. 
What  do  you  think  on  the  subject. 

Supposing  the  writer  got  eight  dollars  a 
week,  it  is  only  about  $400  per  year.  If  he 
knows  how  to  manage  he  should  easily 
make  that  much  from  poultry.  Yet  we  do 
not  advise  any  man  to  throw  away  a  situ- 
ation and  engage  iu  the  poultry  business 
unless  he  begins  in  a  small  way  and  grad- 
ually increases  the  stock.  Disease  and 
other  drawbacks  may  sweep  away  bis 
limited  capital  in  a  year.  Experience  is 
more  important  than  capital,  but  both  are 
necessary. 
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IMPROVED  SIMPLICITY  INCUBATOR. 

The  Improved  Simplicity  Incubator  made 
64  hatches  at  the  World's  Fair,  and  took 
three  medals  and  diplomas.  It  consists  of 
an  egg  chamber  in  which  ventilation  and 
moisture  are  automatically  supplied  from 
below  and  are  always  the  same  throughout 
every  hatch,  no  matter  what  the  outside 
changes  may  be ;  and  bavins  in  its  centre 
and  level  with  the  eggs  a  thermostat  which 
perfectly  controls  the  temperature  within 
the  egg  chamber  and  at  the  egg  level. 
Above  this  egg  chamber  is  a  heat,  (hot  air) 
supplied  by  lamps,  through  fire-proof  con- 
ductors. The  egg  chamber  and  heat  reser- 
voir are  surrounded  on  all  sides,  top  and 
bottom  by  a  double  wall  in  which,  Ave 
inches  of  its  thickness,  is  a  non-conductor 
of  heat  used  in  no  other  incubator.  The 
thermostat  in  the  egg  chamber  is  connected 
by  a  brass  rod  and  lever  with  a  valve  on 
the  top  of  the  hatcher,  operating  in  such  a 
manner  that  just  as  soon  as  the  tempera- 
ture in  the  egs  chamber  reaches  102  degrees 
the  valve  begins  to  open,  turning-the  heat 
currents  away  from  and  over  the  heater  in- 
stead of  into  it,  and  drawing  cold  air  into 
the  heater ;  and  when  the  temperature  in 
the  egg  chamber  starts  to  fall  below  102  de- 
grees it  cuts  off  the  cold  air  and  turns  the 
currents  of  hot  air  into  the  heat  reservoir 
again,  thus  making  a  commutual  or  reci- 
procal action  oetween  the  mechanism  of  the 
egg  chamber  and  that  of  the  heater,  by 
means  of  which  the  temperature,  moisture 
and  ventilation  are  kept  even,  regular  and 
under  absolute  control. 

The  regulator  is  simple,  positive  in  its 
action,  and  is  adjusted  by  simply  turning 
two  thumb  nuts  and  the  temperature  can 
be  seen  at  any  time  without  opening  the 
incubator. 

The  outer  doors  are  like  safe  doors, 
double  and  packed.  The  inner  doors  are 
glass,  so  that  your  visitors  or  friends  may 
see  in  the  egg  chamber  without  opening 
them. 

1  his  firm  also  makes  an  outdoor  brooder 
as  well  as  those  for  inside  use,  with  com- 
partments. Those  desiring  fuller  details 
should  send  for  a  circular.  They  offer  to 
send  incubators  on  trial  before  buying,  and 
the  firm  is  known  as  reliable. 


divided  them,  placing  thorn  in  two  winter 
pens.  The  pens  were  exactly  alike,  both 
being  under  one  roof,  the  size  of  each  12x2 ) 
:eet.  They  were  caught  in  the  dark,  car- 
rying some  to  peu  number  one,  and  the 
same  to  number  two,  and  so  on,  until  all 
were  divided.  The  next  morning  I  in- 
spected them  to  see  il  1  could  see  any  dif- 
ference in  favor  of  either  pen,  but  1  could 
discover  none.  Pen  number  one  was  fed 
working  the  grain  from  the  feeder,  and 
number  two  was  fed  twice  a  day  in  a  good 
bed  of  litter  on  the  floor.  The  feed  w  as -ill 
carefully  weighed,  each  being  fed  the  same. 
At  the  end  of  about  two  we  ks  I  thought  I 
could  see  a  difference  in  favor  of  pen  num- 
ber one,  in  which  they  worked  all  day  at 
the  feeder.  About  ten  days  ago  those  in 
pen  number  one  began  to  lay,  and  now  a 
dozen  or  fifteen  are  laying,  while  pen  num- 
ber two  has  nol  commenced  to  lay  and  will 
not  for  some  aays.  The  way  I  account  for 
this  is  that  those  that  w  ork  all  day  digest 
and  assimilate  their  food  better.  I  am  sat- 
isfied that  ihe  principal  reason  that  a  small 
number  of  fowls  do  belter  than  a  larger 
flock  on  a  given  floor  space  is  thai  it  takes 
them  nuieii  longer  to  dig  out  the  grain,  and 
with  the  feeder  all  have  a  chance  to  work 
all  day. 

There  is  no  doubt  of  the  fact  that  the 
great  need  of  laying  hens  is  exercise.  The 
feeder  mentioned  compels  the  hens  to  get 
tbe  feed  out  themselves.  The  poultry  man 
can  put  the  feed  in  the  hopper,  leave  the 
house,  and  the  hens  will  get  it  scattered 
and  in  su  .h  quantities  only  as  they  secure 
by  their  owu  exertions. 


HOW  TO  FEED  — CHEMICAL  ANALYSES. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Oestergard,  Los  Angeles,  Cal., 
comes  forward  and  asks  us  to  do  something 
that  all  who  have  ever  attempted  have 
failed.  In  regard  to  tubles  of  feeding  stuffs 
be  makes  the  following  comments: 

I  am  in  receipt  of  "All  About  Roup," 
and  '-IIow  to  Feed  For  Eggs."  The  first  is 
most  excellent,  and  worth  a  thousand  times 
the  cost  to  any  poultry  raiser,  specially 
new  beginners,  but  the  other,  "How  to 
Feed  For  Eggs,"  is  of  doubtful  value,  as  it 
is  too  scientific  for  the  average  person,  and 
not  scientific  enough  for  the  few  who  hap- 
pen to  know  a  little  of  chemistry.  The 
tables  appear  to  be  taken  from  different 
authorities  and  are  much  at  variance  with 
each  other.  Just  compare  "red  clover  and 
milk,"  as  given  in  the  various  tables,  and 
try  to  harmonize  them.  The  grain  tables 
are  much  at  variance  with  tables  that  I  al- 
ready had,  yet  the,  article  is  somewhat  the 
best  I  ever  saw.  but  I  never  saw  any  arti- 
cle about  feeding  that  I  considered  at  all 
near  perfection. 

No  two  analyses  are  exactly  correct.  The 
best  that  can  be  done  is  to  take  the  aver- 
ages of  a  number  of  them.  As  he  states — 
"the  tables  are  too  scientific  for  some  and 
not  sufficiently  so  for  others" — which 
shows  that  even  human  beings  differ.  Just 
how  we  may  select  subjects  to  please  all  is 
one  of  the  difficulties.  The  fact  that  no 
two  persons,  no  two  analyses  of  the  same 
substance,  no  two  fowls,  and  no  two  places 
are  alike  makes  it  even  more  difficult.  All 
that  a  table  will  do  is  to  "convey  an  idea." 
Brains  must  be  an  ingredient  which  the 
reader  must  add  for  himself. 


THE  DIFFERENCE  IN  PRODUCTION 

It  may  be  considered  an  extra  item  of  ex- 
pense to  provide  meat,  boue  and  green  food 
for  poultry, but  there  are  hundreds  of  farm- 
ers who  lose  money  on  their  flocks  by  feed- 
ing grain  only.   So  long  has  it  beencustom- 


AN  EXERCISE  FEEDER. 

If  the  hens  will  work  the  matter  of  feed 
ingista-iy.  Feed  bins  and  troughs  should 
never  be  used  unless  they  are  so  arranged 
as  to  compel  the  fowls  to  perform  some 
kind  of  service.  Mr.  J.  G.  Whitten,  Genoa, 
N.  Y.,  who  invented  a  feeder  for  regulat- 
ing the  feed,  and  keeping  the  hens  at  work, 
gives  us  the  result  of  an  experiment  by 
him. 

As  I  wished  to  know  the  real  value  of 
the  feeder.I  decided  on  the  following  plans. 
I  had  104  late  halched  White  Leghorn  pul- 
lets in  summer  yards.    About  Nov.  1st  I 


even  though  the  investment  is  small.  Be 
careful  wlur  machine  you  buy.  There  may 
be  many  better  machines,  or  even  as  good, 
as  the  one  in  December.  If  so  why  a  n't 
t  hese  large  concerns  use  them.  Many  of 
the  machines  are  'inely  illustrated  but 
when  you  send  in  your  little  cash  order 
and  recei  vethe  thing,  you  will  find  t hem  to 
look  like  they  had  been  through  the  Chicago 
strike,  and  they  will  work  about  like  the 
Keelcy  motor.  "Then  you  will  pray  for  the 
Lexow  committee  to  investigate,  and  that's 
all  you  can  do. 

Although  I  have  been  swindled  in  buy- 
ing iueiii.  itors,  I  do  not  wish  to  insinuate 
anything  about  any  particular  machine, but 
to 'help  some  way  ward  cuss  that  might  as 
well  go  right  as  wrong.  If  men  who  invest 
large  sums  of  money  can't  succeed,  (who 
invest  large  sums  of  money)  with  a  clatter 
I  rap,  neit  her  can  the  man  who  invests  only 
a  small  sum. 

Mr.  Rand  makes  a  good  point  on  the  cost 
and  the  receipts.  It  takes  capital  to  do 
business  on  a  large  scale,  and  it  is  always 
well  to  begin  at  the  foot  of  the  ladder,  so  as 
to  climb  easily  and  not  get  a  fall  too  sud- 
denly . 

HOTEL  REFUSE— MENTAL  IMPRESSIOMS. 

The  use  of  hotel  refuse  is  practiced  by 
some,  but  there  is  a  matter  connected  with 
it  which  perhaps  has  been  overlooked,  to 
which  Mr.  M.  M.  Kline,  Nashville,  Tenn., 
calls  attention.    He  says: 

I  am  interested  in  Mr.  Nelson's  experi- 
ence in  feeding  hotel  refuse.  I  have  been 
contemplating  this  myself,  but  have  hesi- 
tated because  of  the  amount  of  salt  in  such 
food.  Do  you  suppose  this  hadanything  to 
do  with  tbe  trouble  Mr.  Nelson  mentions, 
and  is  a  constantly  salted  diet  the  proper 
one  for  fowls  ? 

Permit  me  to  take  issue  with  yourself 
and  Mr.  Arthur  upon  the  "Mental  Impres- 
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ary  to  look  upon  grain  as  the  natural  food 
of  all  kinds  of  poultry  that  some  consider 
their  duty  done  when  they  have  given  a 
plentiful  supply  of  it.  The  hen  really  pre- 
fers bulky  fooi!  as  a  portion  of  her  ration. 
No  doubt  many  readers  who  have  tried  the 
experiment  of  keeping  a  hopper  or  trough 
tilled  with  corn  or  wheat,  before  the  fowls 
all  the  time  may  have  noticed  that  the  hens 
will  eat  but  a  small  portion  of  it.  This  is 
due  to  being  surfeited  with  it.  They  have 
arrived  at  a  stage  when  tbe  grain  is  not  de- 
sired. They  cease  to  be  productive.  The 
difference  in  production  is  then  easily 
noticed  also.  With  the  hoppers  full  of 
grain,  there  will  be  no  eggs.  Change  the 
food  entirely,  leaving  the  grain  out  of  the 
ration,  and  the  hens  will  respond  to  the 
change  and  make  a  large  difference  in  the 
number  of  eggs. 


MR.  RAND  REPLIES. 

Mr.  W.M.Rand,  Franklin,  Indiana, whose 
letters  in  a  former  number  caused  him  to 
receive  more  letu  rs  than  he  could  easily 
find  time  to  answer,  sends  the  following: 

In  answer  to  the  many  letters  I  have  re- 
ceived, with  reference  to  the  article  I  wrote 
for  the  October  number,  "How  to  Huy  an 
Incubator,"  that  remain  unanswered,  I  will 
say  the  machine  I  had  reference  to  as  beiug 
the  successful  one  for  me  is  illustrated  in 
the  December  •lumber. 

Those  who  wish  to  buy  a  machine  that 
will  do  the  work  successfully  will  do  well 
to  figure  a  little.  Take  the  plant  of  Messrs. 
Truslow  &  MeFettridge-  fifty  Prarie  State 
machines  at  §30,  making  §2^500.  Now  if 
these  machines  were  not  reliable  would 
they  invest  this  amount.  Run  these  ma- 
chines five  times  in  one  season  at  §500  each 
time,  and  it  would  be  again  $2,ou0.  How 
many  times  would  some  of  us  want  to  run 
these  to  bust  up  a  couple  of  times? 

If  these  men  can  risk  a  fortune  in  one 
season  how  much  more  advisable  would  it 
be  for  beginners  to  buy  the  same  machine, 


sions  Affecting  Poultry"  theory.  This 
fact,  it  is  true,  has  been  scientifically  es- 
tablished, so  far  as  relates  to  animals  that 
give  birth  to  their  young.  In  the  case  of 
the  mare  Mr.  Arthur  mentions,  the  mental 
impression  was  transmitted  bv  the  mare  to 
the  embryo  coir,  after  life  had  begun  in  U. 
The  life  germ  in  the  egg,  however,  lies  dor- 
mant so  long  as  it  remains  in  the  hen's 
body,  and  is  brought  into  activity  only 
through  the  process  of  incubation.  Mental 
impressions  can  only  te  transmitted 
through  the  nerves  connecting  mother  with 
unborn, though  alive, child.  Hence,as  there 
can  be  no  such  nerve  connection  between 
the  hen  and  the  egg  after  such  time  as  the 
life-germ  becomes  active  through  the  pro- 
cess of  incuba  ion,  there  can  be  no  trans- 
mitting of  mental  impressions. 

Mr.  Arthur,  in  my  opinion,  must  look  iu 
some  other  direction  to  find  the  cause  of 
black  feathers  in  his  White  Plymouth 
Rocks. 

The  salt,  may  abou  d  in  some  kinds  more 
largely  than  in  others,  hence  the  salifactory 
results  with  refuse  at  times  and  injurious 
effects  at  others.  Mr.  Kline  makes  an  ex- 
cellent point  in  calling  attention  to  salt, 
and  his  views  of  the  "mental  impressions" 
theory  certainly  seems  to  be  as  correct  as 
anything  of  an  opposite  character.  It  is  a 
subject  which  has  been  frequently  dis- 
cussed. 


staces  exceedingly  so,  and  seems  to  get 
hungry  but  picks  food  rather  daintily  or 
with  unusual  greed.  When  first  noticed 
she  acted  as  if  her  neck  might  be  very  stiff 
and  sore  from  a  sudden  cold  settling  there. 
She  seemed  almost  dazed,  too.  In  a  few 
days  she  recovered  partly,  but  now  seems 
on  a  decline  like  the  cases  mentioned.  I 
shut  her  up  for  two  days,  gave  two  heavy 
doses  of  capsicum  and  put  spongia  in  t  he 
drinking  water.  She  may  have  improved  a 
little  but  not  much.  -  Now  this  case  was 
probably  started  as  a  sudden  cold.  Most  of 
all  of  the  cases  1  know  have  occurred  in 
coops  where  a  draught  on  the  chickens 
from  a  crack  was  at  least  possible.  I  am 
inclined  to  think  this  is  the  cause,  and  that 
the  disease  is  a  cold  or  some  form  of  roup. 
Can  you  or  any  of  your  readers  throw 
light  on  the  disease,  its  cause  or  cure? 

The  fact  that  but  few  cases  of  the  diffi- 
culty appear  among  so  many  hens  is  evi- 
dence that  while  the  cause  may  be  due  to 
a  crack  iu  the  wall,  or  draughts,  as  he  says, 
yet  this  particular  hen  may  be  more  sus- 
ceptible to  the  influence  of  draughts.  If 
readers  will  but  consider  that  hens  differ, 
some  being  more  liable  to  diseases  than 
other-',  they  will  be  better  able  to  under- 
stand difficulties  that  are  met  with.  Even 
in  a  family,  where  six  or  more  children 
have  the  same  parents,  they  may  differ, 
some  being  robust  and  others  not.  How 
much  more  so  is  this  the  case  when  a  flock 
of  600  hens  is  kept. 

FAT  HENS  WON'T  LAY. 

One  of  our  readers  takes  us  up  on  that 
point.  He  brings  forth  a  curious  reason, 
but  only  confirms  our  claim.  Here  is 
what  he  says : 

The  statements  of  the  Poultry  Keeper 
may  be  generally  accepted  as  correct,  and 
in  no  points  more  than  in  those  repudiat- 
ing over-feeding  and  over-ventilation. 
Sometimes,  however,  one  jact  may  overset 
some  other  Jact.  Fat  hens,  says  P.  H.  J., 
won't  lay.  Well,  a  gentleman  had  sixty 
odd  hens,  some  very  fat.  Late  in  the  fail 
he  had  secen  etrgs  daily.  Some  friend  had  a 
hankering  for  fat  hens,  and  the  owner 
selected  six  of  the  fattest  of  his  flock  and 
dressed  them  to  meet  the  demand.  He 
found  them  well  supplied  with  eggs  in 
various  sizes  of  development.  Well,  he 
had  one  eg",  ^aih  after  that,  which  was 
not  so  well  after  all.  What  will  P.  II.  J. 
do  when  facts  butt  each  other  iu  that  style? 

By  reading  the  above  he  admits  that  the 
hens  did  not  lay.  What  he  claims,  how- 
ever, is  that  the  hens,  when  killed,  con- 
tained a  large  number  of  embryo  eggs. 
Just  so— all  hens  do.  But  they  would  have 
remained  in  that  condition  A  fat  hen 
generally  contains  them  in  all  stages  of  de- 
velopment, but  the  generative  organs,  be- 
ing heavily  obstructed  with  fat,  the  eggs 
could  not  reach  that  stage  at  which  they 
could  be  produced  for  the  owner.  We  do 
not  affirm  that  a  fat  hen  contains  no  eggs, 
nor  that  a  fat  hen  will  not  sometimes  lay, 
but  that  fat  hi ?is,  (take  them  as  a  whole) 
are  very  inferior  layers,  and  one  of  the 
strongest  proofs  in  favor  of  our  claim  is 
the  letter  given  above.  Facts  are  on  our 
side  in  the  case. 


EFFECTS  OF  DRAUGHTS. 

Mr.  E.  C.  Musselman,  'Overton,  Pa., 
keeps  nearly  600  hens  and  seems  to  have 
been  very  successful,  but  writes  to  know 
of  a  case  which  he  noticed.  As  it  may  be 
of  interest  we  give  his  letter,  as  follows: 

I  have  kept  hens  several  years  and  now 
have  nearly  six  hundred.  1  have  fought 
several  varieties  of  lice,  some  forms  of 
roup,  diarrhoea,  feather  and  egg  eaters  and 
cholera,  and  came  out  ahead  with  all  But 
one  disease  baffles  me.  T  he  first  I  notice  of 
it  i he  hen  seems  a  little  weak  Her  tail 
yields  too  readily  to  the  breeze.  On  chasing 
her  I  find  she  cannot  endure  much  and  is 
easily  caught.   She  is  always  light,  in  last 


ENLARGED  LIVER. 

As  a  rule  when  post-mortem  examin- 
ations are  made  on  fowls  the  liver  is  nearly 
always  found  enlarged  and  the  heart  is 
.sometimes  found  diseased  at  the  time.  The 
symptoms  may  be  understood  by  reading 
the  following  letter  from  Mr.  M.  Murphy, 
Cooperstown,  Pa.,  who  states: 

What  causes  chickens  to  become  liver 
grown?  Iliad  an  Indian  Game  hen  that 
commenced  to  droop  around  and  she 
seemed  to  be  crop  bound.  I  gave  her  some 
water,  kneaded  her  crop  and  let  her  loose. 
The  rext  day  she  was  worse.  I  repeated 
the  operation,  put  her  in  a  box  by  herself, 
lull  tin'  next  morning  she  was  dead.  I 
opened  her  crop  but  found  nothing  that 
would  not  go  through  the  outlet  to  gizzard, 
if  she  had  been  all  right  in  other  ways.  I 
discovered  that  she  w  as  liver  grown,  her 
liver  being  iwice  as  large  as  it  ought  to 
have  been.  She  was  not  too  fat  but  just  in 
v.ood  condition.  I  have  been  feeding  corn 
in  the  evening,  wheat  in  the  morning,  with 
free  range.  The  information  1  desire  is, 
w  hat  causes  the  liver  to  become  enlarged. 
Permit  me  to  give  you  a  sure  cure  for 
canker  in  fowls;  Remove  the  hard,  cheesy 
substance  with  a  stick, or  anything  conven- 
ient, then  apply  a  solution  of  sulphate  of 
iron  to  the  parts  affected.  Only  a  few  ap- 
plications will  be  necessary  and  your  pa- 
1  lent  will  lie  well. 

Enlarged  liver  is  due  to  excessive  feeding 
of  grain  and  lack  of  exercise,  a  sufficiency 
of  food  causing  the  bird  to  be  sluggish  in- 
stead of  seeking  its  supply.  Indigestion 
results  and  the  fowl  gradually  becomes 
poor.  The  use  of  stimulants  iu  the  food  is 
one  of  the  causes  also,  while  Douglass  mix- 
ture is  almost  a  sure  cause.  There  is  no 
cure  for  it,  though  the  bird  may  live  sev- 
eral months  before  finally  succumbing. 
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MR.  KULP'S  BROWN  LEGHORNS. 

Mr.  W.  W.  Kulp,  Pottstown,  Pa.,  was 
among  the  winners  at  the  recent  New  York 
show,  and  breeds  both  Single-comb  and 
Bose-comb  Brown  Leghorns  and  Barred 
and  AVhite  Plymouth  Rocks.  The  illus- 
tration herein  is  by  Lee,  of  a  Brown  Leg- 
horn which  Mr.  Kulp  states  is  remarkabiy 
fine  in  color,  with  metallic  black  stripe  in 
hackle  He  won  three  specials  last  year. 
He  has  also  sired  a  large  number  of  win- 
ners. Mr.  Kulp  is  well  known  to  our  read- 
ers as  an  old  breeder,  and  who  is  reliable 
and  experienced. 

THE  NEW  YORK  SHOW. 

A  Grand  Exhibition— Madison  Square  Gar- 
den Crowded  wkh  Birds  and  People- 
High  Prices  Paid — Kew  \ork  the 
Poultry  F/ecca 

To  state  that  the  great  poultry  show  at 
Madison  Square  Garden  was  a  grand  suc- 
cess is  but  to  mention  what  was  expected. 
The  best  birds  in  the  country  were  there 
and  t  o  win  a  prize  meaut  that  the  winner 
had  something  far  above  the  average. 

The  show  was  well  attended,  the  mil- 
lionaires of  the  East  compete  with  each 
other  at  New  York,  but  the  plebians  man- 
age to  walk  awaj7  with  the  prizes  as  often 
as  do  those  who  have  expended  large  sums 
to  b»at  them. 

So  far  as  the  judging  was  concerned  we 
heard  of  no  dissatisfaction.  The  com- 
parison system  was  used. 

Considerable  amusement  was  afforded  in 
many  cases  over  the  unintelligible  lan- 
guag'e  of  the  Standard.  But  that  India 
rubber  instrument  was  extended  and  con- 
tracted to  fit  nearly  all  cases. 

High  prices  for  trotting  horses  and 
blooded  cattle  were  small,  compared  with 
the  prices  for  poultry  received.  A  Buff 
Cochin  cockerel,  of  the  weight  of  about  ten 
pounds,  sold  for  $250,  or  $25  per  pound.  A 
lUOO-pound  trotter  would,  at  the  same  rate, 
sell  for  $  5,000.  There  were  180  Light 
Brahmas,  76  Dark  Brahmas,  80  Buff  Coch- 
ins, 30  Partridge  Cochins, 46  Black  Cochins, 
31  White  Cochins,  70  Langshans,  166  Barred 
Plymouth  Rocks,  50  White  Plymouth 
Rocks,  82  Buff  Plymouth  Rocks,  56  Silver 
Wyandottes,  48  Golden  Wyandottes,  45 
White  Wyandottes,  and  36  Buff  Wyan- 
dottes. 

Of  Leghorns  there  were  97  Whites,  75 
Browns,  and  43  Buffs,  with  a  small  display 
of  Blacks.  There  were  84  Minorcas,  67  Pol- 
ish, 172  Hamburgs,  41  Dorkings,  32  Hou- 
dans,  92  Games,  and  158  Game  Bantams,  all 
the  different  Bantams  reaching  315.  There 
were  also  22  Turkeys,  56  Geese,  and  863 
Pigeons.  The  total  number  of  entries,  of 
everything  in  the  catalogue,  was  2902,  but 
the  total  number  of  birds,  of  all  kinds, 
were  over  3  000. 

The  Light  Brahmas  class  was  excellent, 
and  of  the  breeding  yards  which  we  in- 
spected we  most  admired  the  birds  of  Mr. 
Stephen  Spencer,  M  orris  Plains,  N.  J.,  and 
of  the  Orr  Poultry  Yards,  Orr's  Mills, 
N.  Y.  They  seemed  to  be  well  mated  aud 
were  selected  especially  for  producing 
well-marked  offspring.  Capt.  C.  M.  Criff- 
ing.  Shelter  Island.  N.  Y.,  also  showed  well 
in  this  class.  The  Orr  Poultry  Yards  also 
made  a  fine  display  in  Buff  Cochins. 

Mr.  A.  C.  Hawkins,  of  Lancaster,  Mass., 
was  the  big  winner  on  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks  and  Silver  Wyandottes,  the  Orr 
Poultry  Yards,  Orr's  Mills,  N.  Y. ,  also 
showing  well.  In  White  Plymouth  Rocks 
Hawkins  captured  a  large  share,  W.  W. 
Kulp,  Pottstown,  Pa.,  also  making  an 
excellent  showing. 

The  two  champions  on  Buff  Plymouth 
Rocks— 3Ir.  J.  D.  Wilson,  Worcester, 
N.Y.,  and  Mr.  James  Forsyth,  of  Owego, 
N.  Y.,  had  a  tilt.  Mr.  Wilson  showed  only 
old  birds,  which  were  large  and  strong, 
preferring  not  to  bring  his  young  stock. 
He  won  first  on  cocks  with  the  same  bird 
that  won  first  as  a  cockerel  at  the  World's 
Fair,  and  he  won  first  on  the  hen  that  had 
just  won  at  Troy.  Forsyth  won  first  on 
cockerel  and  also  on  pullet,  as  well  as  sev- 
eral secouos  and  thirds.  Mr.  Wilson  made 
a  clean  sweep  at  the  World's  Fair  and  has  a 
record  on  Buff  Plymouth  Rocks  that  can- 
not be  beaten. 

Bu£f  V\  yandottes  were  fine.  Mr.  James 
Forsyth,  Owego,  N.  Y.,  was  the  prime  win- 
ner. On  one  pen  of  Buffs  he  was  offered 
$400  and  refused.  He  also  won  on  White 
v\  yandottes.  He  won  several  cups  and 
specials  on  different  breeds. 

In  Brown  Leghorns  and  Houdans  Mr. 
Forsyth  won  the  high  honors,  and  a  finer 
display  was  never  seen  in  ashow  room.  In 
Rosecomb  Browns  Mr.  Forsyth  and  Mr. 
W.  W.  Kulp,  Pottstown,  Pa.,  were  also 
winners.  Rospconib  White  Leghorn  awards 
went  mostly  to  Mr.  Forsyth. 

The  Champion  Buff  Leghorn  breeder,  Mr. 
Augustus  D.  Arnold,  won  the  honors,  and 
we  examined  his  birds  closely.  To  our 
surprise  the  buff  color  extended  down  to 
the  skin.  We  never  saw  better  Buff  Leg- 
horns, and  Mr.  Arnold  ha<  bred  them  to  a 
point  where  they  can  be  said  to  be  no 
longer  a  new  breed. 

The  Black  Minorca  display  was  excellent. 
Among  the  winners  was  Mr.  J<  hu  W. 
Mettler,  Ea-t  Millstone,  N.  J  ,  who  showed 
some  very  tine  buds  aud  justly  deserved 
the  honor-  he  won.  He  also  showed 
Rumpless,  and  won  everv  prize,  as  well  as 
making  an  excellent  display  of  Pekin 
Ducks. 


The  Java  class  was  slim.  It  was  re- 
gretted that  Mr.  R.  W.  Davison,  Gleudola, 
N.  J.,  did  not  display  his  tine  Black  Javas, 
as  his  friends  were  confident  that  he  would 
have  swept  all,  as  he  has  done  before. 

Mauv  exhibit  ors  were  in  hopes  that  Mr. 
C.  II.  Wyckoff,  Groton,  N.  Y..  would  be 
there  with  some  of  his  grand  White  Leg- 
horns. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Blunck,  Johnstown,  N.  J.,  won 
the  $1  0  silver  cuu  for  best  display  of  Exhi- 
bition Games,  aud  also  won  the  prize  for 
best  Black  Red  Game  Bantam.  He  could 
not  be  beaten  with  the  birds  he  showed. 

A  monster  White  Holland  Turkey  was 
exhibited  by  the  Pine  Tree  Farm,  James- 
burg,  N.  J.,  and  of  course  he  won  easilv. 
They  also  won  on  geese  and  ducks.  This 
farm  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  country, 
and  they  make  a  specialty  of  White  Hol- 
land Turkeys,  Geese  aud  Ducks  of  all  kinds 
and  have  nearly  all  breeds  of  poultrv. 

The  Mann  Bone  Mill,  made  by  F.  W. 
Mann  &  Co.,  Milford,  Mass.,  and  the  Wil- 
son Bone  Mill,  made  by  Wilson  Bros., 
Easton,  Pa.,  were  on  exhibition,  and  great 
crowds  stood  around  them  while  they  were 
being  operated. 

The  Prairie  State  Incubator,  of  Homer 
City,  Pa  ,  made  a  splendid  display,  nearly 
all  of  their  incubators  being  in  full  opera- 
tion,thousands  of  chicks  hatching  through- 
out the  Show,  which  were  sold  to  the  ad- 
miring crowds  as  fast  as  they  came  out  of 
the  shells. 

The  Von  Culin  Incubator,  Delaware 
City,  Del ,  was  also  on  exhibition,  and  in 
operation,  making  an  excellent  display.  It, 
too,  was  well  patronized  by  great  ci  owds. 
The  display  of  dressed  poultry  and  eggs 
came  in  for  a  share  of  admiration,  Mr.  Will 


would  sii'-pass  the  first.  It  has  done  so. 
The  exhibits  were  more  numerous  and  as  a 
whole  the  quality  was  improved.  There 
was  a  specially  fine  showing  of  White 
Wonders.  Plvmbuth  Rocks,  White  Wyan- 
dottes and  Light  Brahmas,  the  first  named 
rather  leading  in  point  of  numbers. 

The  exhibit  of  pheasants  and  other  fowl 
attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention  and  was  a 
valuable  acquisition  to  the  show.  The 
ring-necked  pheasants,  especially,  are  hand- 
some birds,  and  the  black  fowls  from  Asia 
were  a  novelty. 

The  booths  originally  intended  for  the  in- 
telligent voter  had  on  fiis  occasion  liter- 
ally "gone  to  the  dogs" — aud  a  nobler  and 
better  behaved  set  of  canines  were  never 
met  with.  The  St.  Bernards  were  the  re- 
cipients of  much  admiring  attention,  and 
they  seemed  to  enjoy  it  all.  The  diminu- 
tive French  pug  shown  by  Secretary  Smith 
was  in  marked  contrast  to  his  next  door 
neighbors  ;  and  a  long  array  of  other  dogs 
of  varying  breeds— fox  terrier,  Collies, 
hounds,  pugs,  spaniels,  black-and-tan,  etc. 
— combined  to  make  a  very  interesting  pic- 
ture. A  couple  oi  "families"  added  ma- 
terially to  this  part  of  the  show. 

The  exhibits  represented  the  best  class  of 
birds  to  be  found  and  everything  in  connec- 
tion with  the  show  passed  off  creditably. 

There  were  over  500  specimens  of  the  so- 
called  "utility"  fowl,  aud  some  300  others 
including  Bantams  aud  pet  stock— making 
a  total  of  over  800  different  exhibits.  An- 
other gratifying  feature  of  the  show  was 
the  large  number  of  sales  made.  Last  year 
the  sales  lesulting  from  the  exhibition  were 
comparatively  few  in  number;  this  year 
many  more  effected,  one  or  two  parties 
coming  some  distance  to  get  first  class  fowl. 
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C.  House,  of  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y.,  being  very 
fine. 

The  Show  was  fitted  up  with  coops  by 
Spratt's  Patent,  the  veteran,  T.  Farrer 
Rackham,  being  the  real  Superintendent 
and  Guiding  Star  in  the  arrangement.  The 
old  saying  that  "no  show  is  complete  with- 
out Rackham,"  seems  to  be  more  truth 
than  poetry. 

Secretary  Crawford  deserved  the  gold 
watch  which  was  presented  him  by  the 
breeders  He  did  a  great  deal  of  work  in  a 
very  short  time  in  getting  up  the  grand 
Show. 

All  of  the  officers  were  gentlemanly  and 
kind,  and  every  one  enjoyed  himself  who 
attended. 

We  regret  that  lack  of  space  prevents  us 
from  giving  the  awards  in  full. 

It  cost  nearly  $200  a  day  to  run  the  show, 
and  the  expenses  had  to  be  met  without  de- 
lav. 

Exhibitors  came  from  all  sections,  some 
from  the  extreme  West. 

Fellowship  and  good  feeling  prevailed, 
and  the  breeders  were  cordial  in  their 
greetings  and  parted  with  many  kind  words 
for  the  future.   

THE    ST.  J0HNSBURY,  VT-,  POULTRY 
SHOW. 

The  Town  Hall  is  not  large  enough  for 
any  such  show  as  is  made  by  the  Vermont 
Poultry  and  Pet  Stock  Association.  The 
officers  should  bear  this  in  mind,  and  pro- 
vide large  quarters  next  year.  People  who 
visit  such  a  show  want  room  enough  to  in- 
spect the  coops  without  being  crowded  out 
of  position,  for  such  birds  and  such  pet 
stock  as  are  shown  by  this  Association  are 
worth  a  more  careful  inspection  than  some 
people  get  a  chance  to  give  them  in  uo 
crowded  a  hall. 

The  exhibition  was  a  success.  The  Be- 
publican  predicted  that  the  second  show 


Among  the  prominent  poultry  raisers 
present  were  Dr.  A.  A.  Parker,  of  Bellows 
Falls.  H.  W.  Heath,  of  Piermont,  M.  W. 
Renfrew  of  Bradford,  editor  of  Poultry  En- 
terprise, C.  C.  Paine,  of  South  Randolph, 
J.  W.  White,  of  East  Corinth,  W.E.  Mach, 
of  Woodstock,  W.  N.  French  and  wife  of 
New  Haven,  C.  F.  Wheeler,  B.  B.  Beaman. 
F.  E.  Perkins  and  L.  B.  Lord,  editor  of  the 
Poultry  and  Horse  lieview,  of  Burlington ; 
H.  A.  Brush,  of  Milton,  H  P.  Leland,  of 
Barton  Landing,  A.  F.  Redfield,  of  Brown- 
ington,  E.  L.  Wells,  of  South  Royalton. 

The  judges  were  H.  B.  May,  of  Natick 
and  E.  F.  Starkey,  of  LyudonVille  They 
were  assisted  by  Geo.  Davis,  of  East  Mont- 
pelier,  and  T.  H.  Underwood  aud  W.  L. 
Swett,  of  St.  Jobnsbury,  the  two  latter 
judging  the  turkeys,  geese  and  ducks. 


try  Shows,  winning  highest  honors  in  every 
case,  the  competition  at  some  points  being 
keen :  Special  written  commendation  at 
the  Illinois  State  Fair.  Springfield  (The 
State  Capital),  September  24th  to  29tb.  1894 
(No.  premium  offered).  First  premium 
(Silver  Medal)  at  the  Thirty-fifth  Annual, 
fe*t.  Louis  Fair.  October  1st  to  14th,  1894. 
First  premium  at  the  Great  Mid-Conti- 
nental Poultry  Exhibition.  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  December  18th  to  26;h,  1894.  First 
premium  at  the  Illinois  State  Poultry 
Show,  Bloomington,  111. ,  January  12th  to 
18th,  1895.  First  premium  at  the  Erie,  Pa. 
Annual  Poultry  Exhibition,  January  29th, 
to  February  2d,  1895.  For  112  page  illus- 
trated Incubator  Catalogue  and  Poultry 
Guide,  and  48-page  illustrated  poultry 
catalogue  send  six  cents  in  stamps  to  Re- 
liable Incubator  and  Brooder  Co.,  Quiucy, 
Ills. 


NATIONAL  BANTAM  ASSOCIATION. 

The  regular  annual  meeting  of  the  Na- 
tional Bantam  Association  was  held  on 
February  1st,  at  Madison  Square  Garden. 
The  following  officers  were  elected:  Presi- 
dent, Philander  Williams,  Taunton.  Mass.; 
Vice  Presidents,  A.  F.  Pierce,  F.  B.  Zim- 
mer,  C.  E.  Rockenstyre;  Treas.,  A.  A. 
Parker,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.;  Sec'y,  E. 
Latham,  Flatbush,  N.  Y.  The  Board  of 
Directors  are:  B.  C:  Thornton,  A.  E. 
Blunck,  F.  W.  Gay  lor,  R.  P.  Keasley,  Geo. 
Corson,  L.  H.  Myers,  Philander  Williams, 
A.  A.  Parker,  E.  Latham. 


THEY  SHOW  THE  PEOPLE  THEIR  GOODS. 

The  Reliable  Incubator  and  Brooder 
Company,  of  Quincy,  111.,  believe  in  going 
before  the  public  with  their  line  of  goods. 
During  the  present  season  they  have  exhib- 
ited their  Improved,  Self-regulating  Incu- 
bators and  Brooders  (in  operation)  at  the 
following  leading  Western  Fairs  and  Poul- 


S0ME  INQUIRIES  ON  DUCKS. 

Mr.  Geo.  A.  McFettridge  replies  to  the 
inquiry  below,  which  is  from  Mr.  A.  J. 
Brundage,  Elgin,  111.,  and  our  readers 
should  read  what  he  says  and  also  the  re- 
ply by  Mr.  McFettridge.  Mr.  Brundage 
writes : 

I  would  like  you  to  inform  me  and  the 
readers  or  the  Poultry  Keeper  in  as 
definite  a  manner  as  possible:  (l.|  If  the 
Pekin  ducks  can  be  kept  for  breeding  with- 
out water  except  for  drinking;  that  is,  will 
the  eggs  be  as  fertile  without  as  with  water 
to  swim  in?  (2.)  What  age  do  the  Pekin 
ducks  commence  to  lay?  (3.)  How  long 
can  a  duck  be  kept  with  profit  and  lay 
fertile  eggs?  I  have  several  back  numbers 
of  the  Poultry  Keeper  on  ducks,  &e., 
but  the  previous  questions  are  not  definitely 
enough  answered  to  suit  me.  In  some 
places  it  is  said  that  Pekin  ducks  will  do 
without  water  only  for  driuking,  and 
others  say  that  young  ducks  do  not  need 
water  only  for  drinking,  and  others  that 
breeding  ducks  must  have  watertoswim  in 
but  nothing  to  the  point.  Please  answer 
through  Poultry  Keeper. 

To  which  Mr.  McFettridge  replies  in  a 
brief  manner,  as  follows: 

Pekin  ducks  can  be  kept  profitably  on 
dry  land,  yet  I  prefer  water.  The  greatest 
objection  is  they  get  their  feathers  soiled ; 
hence  they  can't  stand  much  rain,  as  their 
feathers  will  get  all  wet,  aud  one*-  they  are 
soiled  the  next  trouble  is  they  will  require 
more  drakes  to  insure  fertile  eggs.  There 
should  not  be  too  many  kept  in  one  flock 
unless  they  have  unlimited  range,  and  then 
as  many  as  seventy-five  may  be  housed  to- 
gether.and  during  the  day  they  will  branch 
out  in  squads.  Pekin  ducks  hatched  the 
first  of  May  will  often  lay  by  the  first  of 
December.  Two  years  ago  I  had  the  priv- 
ilege to  try  ducks  from  one  year  up  to  four 
years,  and  the  only  difference  I  saw  was 
that  the  young  ducks  from  the  oldest  stock 
were  much  the  finest  of  all.  The  number 
of  eggs  layed  was  about  the  same  from 
each  flock.  I  would  say  that  the  second 
and  third  years  are  better  than  the  first, 
and  that  I  prefer  water  to  dry  land,  yet 
ducks  can  be  reared  profitably  on  dry_ 
land. 

lu  our  August,  1S8S,  and  December  1S92, 
numbers  of  the  Poultry'  Keeper  are 
special  articles  on  ducks,  and  as  any  back 
number  can  be  had  for  five  cents  in  stamps 
we  believe  it  would  pay  any  reader  inter- 
ested in  ducks  to  get  them,  as  the  cost  is 
but  a  trifle. 

MORE  ON  FEEDING. 

A  reader  at  Williamstown,  Mass.,  did  not 
understand  our  remarks  on  feeding  and 
weighing  the  food,  and  sends  us  the  follow- 
ing for  more  light.   He  says: 

I  was  pleased  to  tiud  an  article  in  your 
January  issue  giving  a  rule  by  which  to 
feed  hens,  that  is,  to  feed  one-half  they 
would  eat  in  the  morning,  (mash,  1  sup- 
pose )  and  all  they  will  eat  at  night,  but 
never  feed  at  noon.  Too  much  in  the  morn- 
ing will  make  them  indisposed  to  scratch. 
May  I  ask  what  are  they  to  scratch  for  if 
some  small  grain  is  not  scattered  in  their 
litter  in  the  meantime.  When  should  the 
small  grain  be  scattered,  and  from  which 
feeding  should  the  weight  theme  be  de- 
ducted ? 

If  our  correspondent  will  read  the  article 
he  will  notice  that  we  said  the  way  to  find 
out  how  much  food  to  give  was  to  put,  say, 
five  pounds  of  any  kind  of  food  in  a  trough, 
first  weighing  the  food,  in  the  morning. 
After  the  hens  have  eaten  weigh  that  which 
was  left.  If  two  pounds  is  left  you  will 
know  that  they  ate  three  pounds.  Then, 
every  morning  thereafter,  give  one-and-a 
half  pounds  (half  of  what  they  would  eat), 
and  at  night  give  a  full  meal,  or  three 
pounds. 

We  also  stated  that  a  gill  of  millet  seed, 
wheat,  or  any  small  seed,  should  be  scat- 
tered in  litter,  so  as  to  induce  them  to 
scratch.  We  ask  that  the  instructions  be 
again  read.  The  object  is  to  avoid  over- 
feeding, and  to  have  the  hens  somewhat 
hungry  until  night,  or  they  will  not  work. 
They  will  scratch  all  day  for  a  few  small 
seeds. 
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IMPROVED  HOME-MADE  HATCHERS. 
How  Mr.  Howland  Made  His  Incubator 
and  Brooder  — No  Trouble  to  Operate 
it.— Details  of  Management. 

WALDO  A.  HOWLAND,  SO JTHBORO,  MASS. 

Allow  me  to  thank  you  for  the  correct- 
ness of  your  plans  of  a  hatcher  as  tested  in 
practice.  I  ouly  lost  one  chick  out  of  all 
eggs  hatchable  after  the  tenth  clay,  and 
that  one  I  was  to  blame  for.  Practically 
speaking,  my  machine  is  to  all  appearances 
as  your  plans  specify,  but  actually  there 
are  variations  for  the  better.  A  vent  pipe 
inch  gas  pipe)  is  put  in  at  the  opposite 
end  from  the  filling  pipe.  Both  pipes  are 
plugged  after  filling  the  tank.  I  use  2x3 
inch  corner  posts  instead  of  one  inch  as 
you  say.  The  inner  box  is  made  long 
enough  "(that  is  the  two  sides)  to  reach  the 
entire  length  of  the  inside  of  outer  case, 
and  is  nailed  to  the  two  inch  side  of  the 
corner  posts,  giving  thereby  a  three  inch 
space  to  fill  all  around.  Everything  about 
the  machine  is  glued,  put  under  pressure 
until  dry,  and  then  glued  and  nailed  to- 
gether. The  space  between  the  edge  of  the 
tops  of  tiie  tank  and  inner  chamber 
is  stooped  with  plaster  of  paris  and  all 
other  spaces  with  sawdust  rammed  home. 
The  cover  for  inner  chamber  is  put  on  with 
glue  and  nailed  while  hot,  likewise  the  out- 
side cover,  which  is  one  inch  larger  all 
around  than  the  machine.  Yours  is  flush 
edges,  and  does  not  therefore  give  the  fin- 
ished appearance  that  it  should.  It  takes 
ju-t  a  little  less  than  an  hour  to  heat  mine 
from  forty  or  forty-five  to  110  degrees. 
No  leaky  joints ;  no  warring  boards,  for  it 
is  built  iike  ''Deacon's  One  Hoss  Shay"  of 
ye  olden  time. 

The  egg  tray  is  made  with  a  large  glass  in 
front;  a  series  of  %  inch  iron  rods,  let  into 
the  sides  the  thickness  of  said  side  of 
egg  tray ;  wire  cloth  for  the  bottom  vent,  or 
hollowed  down  between  the  rods,  and 
soldered  to  the  same  to  keep  from  creeping. 

The  tank  rests  on  rods,  not  cleats,  let 
into  the  sides  of  the  egg  chamber,  in  a  sim- 
ilar manner;  that  is,  a  hole  is  bored  a  little 
smaller  than  the  iron  to  be  used  (round 
iron),  and  one-half  the  thickness  of  the 
board  it  is  to  enter. 

The  thermometer  is  suspended  from  one 
of  these  rods.  No  opening  of  the  egg  draw 
to  be  obliged  to  see  the  thermometer. 

The  egg  tray  is  the  same  size  as  the  tank, 
and  is  a  tight  fit,  with  two  knobs  to  draw 
it  out  by.  Egg  tray  does  not  come  within 
two  inches  of  the  face  of  the  machine. 
The  outside  door  has  no  hinges,  but  a  but- 
ton on  each  side,  and  also  two  knobs  in 
front,  and  is  made  of  two  pieces,  viz.:  in- 
ner board  one  inch  thick  and  fits  the  open- 
ing tight;  the  outside  one  is  half  inch 
thick,  and  one  and  one-eighth  inch  larger 
all  around  than  the  inner  one,  is  glued  and 
screwed  to  it;  its  outer  edges  are  champed 
off  to  a  three-eighth  inch  bevel.  I  don't 
want  any  more  hinged  doors  on  mine.  I 
have  ruu  incubators  before. 

Turn  all  eggs  by  hand  after  the  fifth  day 
once,  till  the  eighth  or  tenth,  then  twice 
a  day  till  the  seventeenth,  that  day  being 
the  last  day.  No  moisture  until  pipping, 
then  a  small  sponge.  Use  a  $3  imported 
moisture  guage  and  run  it  at  forty-eight  or 
fifty.  The  Chicago  moisture  guages  my- 
self and  others  have  found  to  be  worthless, 
the  price— $1- or  whatever,  being  thrown 
away,  in  our  experience. 

No  ventilation  until  after  the  17th  day. 
The  ventilation  pipe  should  enter  from  the 
front  of  the  machine,  extend  the  full 
length  of  ventilation  chamber,  keeping 
close  to  the  floor  of  the  machine  through, 
up  the  back  inside,  and  then  close  to  bot- 
tom of  the  tank  until  exactly  central  over 
the  eggs,  where  it  should  be  flattened,  and 
open  on  its  top,  or  next  the  tank  the  full 
bigness  of  the  pipe  as  flattened,  and  back 
an  inch  or  more  from  the  end.  The  air  is 
warmed,  and  still  not  forced  against  the 
under  side  of  the  egg,  or  to  fall  from  the 
top  on  to  the  egg  to  chill.  No  hole  is  in 
the  bottom  to  chill  the  chicks. 

Now,  in  order  to  take  off  or  out  the  foul 
air,  take  another  piece  of  pipe,  the  same 
size  ns  for  the  air  or  ventilator  pipe,  and 
an  inch  longer  than  the  thickness  of  the 
two  eases,  bore  a  hole  just  the  exact  size 
as  before,  about  an  inch  or  so  away,  but  as 
low  .vn  as  the  other,  right  through  to 
the  Inside.  Then  take  your  short  piece  of 
pipe  and  drive  it  through  both  cases,  so  as 
to  allow  one  sixteenth  inch  clearance  at  each 
end,  and  carefully  bend  each  end  over. 
Now  take  a  piece  of  tin  large  enough  to  ex- 
tend about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  on  each 
side  of  this  last  pipe  and  at  the  top,  but 
bear  on  the  floor,  Put  a  little  offset  in  the 
top  of  this  piece  of  tin,  say  thiee-eighth  or 
one-half  inch,  and  securest  to  the  lining 
over  the  hole  witli  a  tack.  Reason:  it  pre- 
vents the  possibility  of  a  strong  current 
either  inward  or  outward.  Reason  of  two 
pipes,  instead  of  a  hole  in  the  bottom,  is 
that  the  first,  or  ventilator  pipe,  discharges 
warm  air  in  the  egg  chamber  proper  where 
it  is  needed,  and  forces  the  foul  and  heavier 
air  at  the  bottom  out  at  the  bottom,  giving 
the  already  hatched  chicks  at  the  bottom 
fresh  warm  air,  to  inviijoraln — not  chill. 
Plug  the  holes  till  the  seventeenth  day. 
Take  the  tray  out  to  t  urn  the  eggs,  and  close 
the  door  while  so  doing. 

I  have  been  thus  particular  as  there  are 
those  who  would  like  to  raise  chicks  that 
have  not  the  means  to  buy  a  good  machine, 
nor  previous  experience'  to  hatch  them, 
that  can  build  a  machine  by  your  plans 
and  what  I  have  written,  and'  have  strong, 
healtiy  chick*  as  a  result.    The  tempera- 


ture inside  never  drops  over  three  degrees 
while  I  turn  the  eggs.  About  two  degrees 
is  the  average. 

Mv  brooder  is  made  out  of  shoe  boxes, 
30x:i3  inches  outside,  (the  largest  I  could 
get),  and  twenty-four  inches  high  in 
frout,  fourteen  at'baek,  with  a  "shed"  roof 
of  one  inch  boards,  and  has  glass  windows 
in  front,  one  on  each  side  of  tne  door 
(which, by  the  way,is  a  piece  of  double  thick 
glass,  sliding  10x4^  inches)  4x3^  inches, 
andone  round  window  six  inches  in  diameter 
over  the  door.  The  sides  are  double  lined 
with  three-fourth  inch  filling;  the  back 
has  two-and-one-half  inch  tilling;  front 
of  single  boards.  All  the  stock  used  is  of 
matched  boards. 

Now,  to  heat  it  takes  only  one  and  one- 
half  pint  of  kerosene  oil  per  twenty-four 
hours  so  far  this  month.  I  had  a  tin  man 
make  for  me  a  three  inch  tin  ell,  and 
twenty-four  inch  length  of  tin  pipe.  Then  I 
purchased  some  two  inch  galvanized  iron 
pipe  and  elbows, and  with  what  was  given  to 
me  made  a  hot  air  coil,  as  follows  :(1  should 
say  perhaps  that  the  2x2  inch  corner  posts 
extend  five  inches  below  tho-brooder  lloor, 
as  its  legs,  and  this  brooder  lloor  is  only  one 
thickness  of  boards).  I  set  my  lamp  with 
chimney  on  the  lloor  in  posii ion  as  if  run- 
ning. Take  the  three  inch  ell,  let  one  end 
rest  on  the  chimney,  and  with  a  lead  pencil 
scribe  around  the  other  end  as  it  rests 
against  the  side  of  thi  machine,  about  six 
inches  from  the  back,  as  measured  on  the 
inside.  Now  remove  both  lamp  and  pipe, 
and  scribe  a  circle  three-eighths  of  an  inch 
larger  than  the  one  already  marked,  but  en- 
closing it.  Carefully  saw  through  both 
outside  and  inside,  on  this  pencil  mark. 
There  is  only  one  more  hole,  a  two  inch, 
either  near  one  corner  in  front  or  side  for 
the  vent,  as  you  wish.  Now,  going  back  a 
little,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  brooder 
from  the  lamp  I  cut  a  slot  nearly  the  full 
width  of  the  brooder,  and  about  one  inch 
above  the  floor,  and  wide  enough  to  admit 
a  tray,  which,  when  in  position  tits  light. 
This  tray  extends  the  full  inside  length  of 
the  brooder,  having  a  little  molding  all 
around  its  top  side,  about  one-rourth  inch, 
the  enclosed  space  being  tilled  with  dry 
sand  with  chaff  on  the  sand.  See  the  point? 
Simply  withdraw  the  tray,  wash  it,  and 
place  fresh  litter,  with  far" less  trouble  and 
disturbance  to  the  chickens  than  with  any 
brooder  now  manufactured.  The  whole 
floor  is  covered  one  inch  deep  with  hay 
chaff  and  the  little  yard  two  inches  deep. 

The  heater  coil  is  as  follows :  I  cut  the  two 
inch  pipe  into  sixteen  inch  lengths  j  take 
one  piece  and  place  an  ell  firmly  on  it,  and 
slip  the  three  inch  ell  over  the  two  inch  ell, 
and  then  the  thr  ee  inch  piece  over  the  two 
inch,  and  into  the  three  inch  ell.  Now  put 
another  two  inch  ell  on  to  the  other  end  of 
this  two  inch  piece,and  have  it  in  the  proper 
positiou.  You  can  secure  the  pipes  in 
proper  position  inside  the  brooder  by 
brackets  to  the  sides  or  cross  bars  over- 
head, with  the  use  of  wire,  having  two  coils 
suspended  .beneath  as  in  my  own.  Now 
take  some  one-eighth  inch  asbestos  card 
board,  and  cut  a  strip  ^xl0>£  inch  wider 
than  the  distance  from  outside  to  inside) 
and  lay  it  around  the  inside  of  the  large 
hole  you  sawed,  eiving  it  one-fourth  inch 
clearance  on  each  side.  Now  tuck  your 
tin  pipe  through  this  hole  until  the  two 
inch  ell  is  about  one  inch  from  touching 
the  opposite  side  of  the  machii.e.  It  will 
fit  pretty  snug  in  the  asbestos.  No  chance 
for  fire.  Secure  your  two  inch  pipe  level. 
Secure  your  three  inch  tin  pipe  a  little  high. 
Now  you  can  connect  on  as  many  more 
lengths  of  two  inch  galvanized  iron  pipe 
you  wish,  bearing  in  mind,  that  you  must 
keep  it  going  up  hill  a  little ;  that  is,  the 
final  outlet  must  be  nearer  the  brooder's 
roof,  or  rather  farther  from  the  floor  than 
when  it  entered.  Your  two  inch  outlet 
hole  needs  no  asbestos.  You  had  better 
use  an  extension  bit  and  bore  it  for  a  snug 
fit.  Now  fit  your  roof  two  inches  larger 
each  way  than  the  brooder.  Use  strong 
cleats, as  the  heat  will  "powerfully  move," 
as  the  nigger  said.  Lay  the  cover  on  the 
brooder  in  the  position  it  is  to  stay.  Scribe 
on  the  cover,  the  front  end  and  two  sides, 
remove  cover  and  nail  a  %xl  inch  cleat  on 
each  >ide  and  across  the  end,  just  outside 
the  scribe  mark.  Now  pack  or  till  the  space 
between  the  inner  and  outer  casing.  Now, 
put  on  the  cover.  Fits  too  tight.  No,  not 
a  particle.  Take  the  cover  by  its  front  end, 
put  its  back  end  on  the  front  end  of  the 
brooder,  and  slide  it  down  until  the  front 
end  of  the  brooder  and  cover  meet.  Now 
cover  the  tin  elbow  with  asbestos,  start 
your  lamp,  and  place  it  in  position.  You 
will  have  to  block  up  under  it  enough  so 
that  the  two  inch  ell  will  come  down  over 
the  glass  chimney  and  rest  on  it,  or  ralher 
the  swelled  part  of  the  glass,  and  at  tho 
same  time  keep  the  two  inch  ell  a  little 
below  its  central  position  at  this  end  of  the 
three  inch  pipe.  No  cover  is  needed  in 
this  brooder,  as  it  is  designed  to  do  awav 
with  the  feature  of  croicd.ny  so  common  to 
brooders,  except  in  your  large  pipe  brooder 
plants.  Reason— your  tin  pipe  takes  in 
pure,  but  warm,  fresh  air. 

Use  no  ventilators.  Your  door  in  front 
is  all  the  ventilator  needed.  I  have  chicks 
to-day  but  fifteen  days  old  that  are  as  large 
as  the  majority  at  three  and  one-half  weeks, 
and  they  cat  like  pigs.  The  temperature 
of  the  room  where  they  are  kept  is  forty- 
five  to  sixty  degrees.  Temperature  "of 
brooder  the  first  three  days  is  ninety-five 
degrees ;  after  that  shade  "down  to  eighty 
degrees.  The  front  door  is  always  opeii. 
The  tin  pipe  takes  in  a  constant  supply  of 
warm,  fresh  air;  the  coils  keep  the  air 
warm,  and  the  door,  being  always  open, 


gives  an  uninterrupted  ventilation.  It  is 
less  trouble  to  run  your  style  of  a  machine 
than  an  equivelant  number  of  hens;  less 
expensive  than  a  lamp,  gasoline,  or  gas 
hea  er.  No  possibility  of  the  heat  running 
up,  or  °etting  fire  to  buildings.  The  reason 
why  I  set  the  lamp  for  the  brooder  so  far 
from  it,  instead  of  underneath  the  machine, 
is  that  there  is  no  chance  for  fire.  The 
brooder  lamp  is  made  of  galvanized  iron, 
10x14x1%  inches.  The  burner  sets  up  two 
inche  s  above  the  (op  of  the  oil  chamber. 
Around  the  burner  tube  is  a  one  and  one- 
half  inch  rim"  two  and  one-half  to  three 
inches  distant  from  it,  soldered  to  the  oil 
chamber,  which  is  kept  full  of  water.  I 
made  the  lamp;  its  stock  cost  eleven  cents. 
I  made  the  water  lank  for  the  incubator;  it 
cost  me  seventy-seven  cents.  The  dealer 
who  sold  me  the  iron  made  a  mistake  in  the 
price,  so  I  received  the  benefit  of  it  some 
thirty  cents.  My  incubator  cost,  for  stock 
$.'.47,  brooder  about  $2.00. 

I  am  very  glad  to  see  the  "Orrocco 
Papers"  begin.  They  will  greatly  enhance 
the  value  of  your  paper  to  your  thoughtful 
readers,  for  I  am  convinced  that  a  very 
large  percentage  of  poultry  readers  never 
digest,  much  less  assimulate,  their  literary 
food. 

Another  feature  of  your  paper  is  that 
you  botl.er  your  readers  with  one  or  more 
pages  of  what  some  one  else  says  about  the 
paper.  It  is  a  self  evident  fact  that  none 
who  do  not  want  it,  or  are  dissatisfied  with 
it,  will  purchase  it.  For  the  past  three 
months  I  have  been  studying  for  points  in 
back  numbers. 

A  FENCE  FOR  HIGH  FLYERS. 

N.  J.  VAN  HOESEN,  GAYHEAD,  N.  Y. 

In  the  November  issue  of  your  paper  a 
subscriber  asks  for  a  description  of  a  fence 
which  chickens  cannot  fly  over,  and  I 
thought  I  would  tell  him  and  other  readers 
of  your  valuable  paper  how  I  confine  Leg- 
horns with  a  four  foot  fence.  First  con- 
struct your  fence  of  wire  netting  after  any 
approved  method,  then  on  the  inside,  four 
inches  from  the  top,  and  level  with  it, 
stretch  No.  18  iron  wire,  and  inside  of  this, 
and  equal  distance  apart,  stretch  two  more 
wires,  and  I  assure  you  that  after  one  or 
two  trials  the  hens  will  give  up  in  disgust. 
I  have  seventeen  White  Leghorn  hens,  one 
year  old,  which  layed  from  January  1st, 
1894,  until  January  1st,  1895,  2,105  eggs. 
How  is  that  for  a  beginner's  feeding  and 
management?  During  last  month,  (Decem- 
ber), they  layed  175  egg',  and  there  were 
quite  a  number  of  nights  that  the  thermom- 
eter reached  four  and  five  degrees  below 
zero.  Two  weeks  of  the  time  the  ground 
was  covered  with  snow  about  sixteen 
inches  deep.  During  last  year  I  kept  a 
complete  daily  record  of  the  eggs  received, 
how  much  and  what  I  fed,  which,  if  it 
would  be  of  any  interest  to  your  readers, 
I  would  be  glad  to  advise  them  through 
the  Poultry  Keeper. 

[We  will  be  pleased  to  have  your  experi- 
ence for  the  paper. — Ed.] 

BRACKETS  AND  PERCHES. 

DANIEL    MILLS,      1717    MONUMENT  AVE.) 
PHILA  ,  PA. 

In  another  joi.rnal  there  is  a  man  who  is 
advertising  perca  brackets  or  supports, 
which  are  provided  with  an  oil  cup,  about 
which  he  has  a  lot  to  say,  price  one  dollar 
a  pair  and  palem  a  iplied  for,  etc.  A 
chicken  is  about  as  cranky  a  creature  as  is 
possible  in  the  master  of  roosting  and 
would  just  as  quickly  roost  on  the  bracket 
as  on  the  perch  For  some  time  I  have 
been  using  perch  supports  made  out  of 
baled  hay  wire  that  practically  gave  the 
same  results  ;  that  is,  preventing  parasites 
from  wandering  off  the  peich  to  the  build- 
ing, that  being  the  object  I  had  in  view, 
with  the  advantage  that  if  they  don't 
roost  ou  the  perch  (I  mean  the  chickens), 
they  can  roost  on  th3  floor.  My  perch  sup- 
ports hold  the  perches  as  firmly  as  need  be, 
can  be  made  by  any  one  and  could  be  sold 
at  ten  cents  a  pair,  or  at  100  per  cent,  profit 
and  a  patent  will  never  be  applied  for.  If 
you  think  the  idea  would  be  of  interest  to 
your  readers.  I  will  make  sketches  and 
send  them  to  you. 

I  see  on  page  144,  of  December  last,  you 
advocate  scantling  3x4  for  perches.  Well, 
of  course,  there  would  be  no  fear  about  I  he 
strength  of  Mich  a  perch.  I  presume  that 
you  mean  a  3x4  piece  rounded  on  the  top. 
I  prefer  making  my  perches  as  follows:  I 
take  a  strip  ljjinch  square  and  round  it, 
but  leaving  a  slight  flat  portion  Then 
nail  on  Ihe  flat  side  a  strip  2>.<xl  inches, 
letting  the  flat  strip  project  behind  the 
rounded  part.  These  flat  ends  are  secured 
in  the  wire  supports,  and  each  wire  sup- 
port is  provided  with  a  greased  rag  or 
twine,  over  which  the  parasite  will  not 
pass.  The  perches  I  make  are  interchange- 
able, so  I  can  give  pioper  attention  to  the 
pesky  parasites 

[We  will  be  pleased  to  have  the  sketches. 
—Ed] 

PROFIT  FROM  FORTY  HENS. 

MISS  A.  F.  HYDE,  FRAMING  HAM,  MASS. 

I  read  with  interest  the  Poultry  Kf.eper 
as  it  comes,  and  am  desirous  of  learning 
all  the  points  which  will  instruct  in  the 
raising  and  care  of  poultry.  1  am  also  de- 
sirous of  learning  the  result  of  the  year's 
care,  especially  from  those  who  have  "small 
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flocks.  I  think  it  important,  as  well  as  in- 
teresting, to  know  how  others  manage,  and 
whether  they  can  make  a  few  hens  pay. 
The  question  is  often  asked,  '-Can  we  make 
poultry  pay?"  Now  I  presume  there  are 
many  of  the  readers  of  your  excellent  paper 
who  keep  a  few  hens  but  who  are  not  so 
sittia'. ed  Unit  they  can  make  it  a  business, 
and  who  keep  a  few  for  home  use  and  near- 
by trade.  And  there  are  many  women 
who  pride  themselves  on  the  success  they 
have  in  earing  for  their  small  flocks.  It  is 
from  them  especially  that  we  want  to  hear 
of  (he  year's  results.  Below  are  mv  figures 
for  1894: 

January  1,  1894.         Dr.  Cr. 
To  40  fowls,  value   $30  00 

To  expense   12  79 

To  feed,   49  57 

To  eggs  to  set   5  62 


$97  98 

Bv  fowls  and  pul- 
lets sold  $  71  76 

By  eggs   109  52 

By  droppings   6  00 


$187  28 

By  stock  on  hand  December  31st, 

13  old  hens  at  .75  $   9  73 

16  spring  pullets, $1   10  00 

1  rooster,   1  50 


$27  25 

Difference   89  3q 


$116  55 

[The  above  is  certainly  a  very  creditable 
showing  for  a  flock  of  forty  hens.— Ed.] 


COCHINS  AND  EGGS. 

THOMAS   BARRON,    LONGUENIL,  CANADA. 

We  take  the  Poultry  Keeper,  read  it 
regularly,  and  have  gained  a  great  deal  of 
information  from  it.  We  often  hear  the 
Cochin  breed  run  down.  We  can  speak, 
from  experience,  about  them.  Ours  con- 
sists of  two  hens  and  one  cockerel,  which 
we  purchased  at  the  Montreal  show  last 
February,  which  were  p^ize  winners.  We 
nave  kept  different  breeds  of  poultry  for 
the  last  twenty  years,  and  have  never  found 
any  as  profitable  as  the  Partridge  Cochin. 
One  hen  laid  eighty-three  eggs  and  then 
showed  a  desire  to  sit.  In  June  we  set  her 
with  thirteen  eggs.  We  also  set  a  hen  the 
day  before  with  some  *of  her  eggs.  The 
Cochin  hatched  thirteen  chicks,  and  the 
other  ben  came  off  with  twelve.  We  gave 
them  all  to  the  Cochin,  and  she  reared 
twenty-five  chicks,  without  the  loss  of  a 
single  one.  When  the  chicks  were  six 
weeks  old  she  commenced  to  lay  again,  and 
laid  thirty-four  eggs.  We  set  a  hen  with 
her  eggs;  two  days  after  she  began  to 
cluck,  and  we  set  her  with  ten  eggs — which 
were  all  we  had.  She  hatched  fen  chicks 
and  the  other  hen  batched  ten.  We  gave 
the  twenty  chicks  to  the  Cochin,  late  in 
October,  and  she  raised  every  one  of  them. 
She  has  never  been  known  to  step  on  a 
chicken,  and  has  been  laying  five  weeks,and 
attending  to  her  family,  which  consists  of 
twelve  fine  pullets  and  eight  cockerels. 
What  would  you  advise  me  to  do  if  she 
wishes  to  sit  again,  as  the  weather  is  very 
severe  now.  They  are  fed  with  the  other 
fowls,  which  consist  of  Plymouth  Rocks. 
The  Plymouth  "Rocks  have  not  done  as 
well  us  th°  Cochins.  The  Cochins  do  not 
eat  i  i  y  more  than  other  breeds,  and  we 
have  1  jund  them  to  be  very  hardy,  free 
from  disease  and  a  better  table  fowl  than 
the  Plymouth  Rocks.  We  have  now 
twenty-eight  pullets. 

[Our  advice  is  lo  allow  a  hen  to  sit — 
never  "break  her  up." — Ed.] 


LIGHT  BRAHMAS  AS  LAYERS. 

WALTER    G1LLRUP,     NORTH  WOOD,  IOWA 

I  have  noticed  several  accounts  of  large 
yields  of  eggs  from  different  breeds,  no- 
tably the  Leghorns,  but  have  i  ever,  to  my 
recollection,  seen  the  Light  Brahmas  dis- 
tinguish themselves  in  that  particular 
branch  of  their  business.  It  appears  to  me, 
therefore,  all  the  greater  pleasure  to  tell 
your  many  readers  what  that  breed  of  birds 
is  able  to  do  when  placed  under  proper 
conditions.  In  November,  1893,  I  bought 
a  rooster  and  ten  pullets  from  a  dealer. 
About  the  middle  of  January,  1894,  they 
began  to  lay.  I  numbered  every  egg  re- 
ceived from  them,  and  kept  a  careful  re- 
cord of  their  doings  throughout  the  year. 
The  grand  tofal  of  eggs,  up  to  January  1st, 
1S95,  was  1,553.  In  August,  1894,  one  of 
(hem  was  taken  sick  with  limber  neck,  and 
died  early  in  September;  so  that,  from 
about  the  middle  of  August,  there  were 
really  only  nine  bens  to  contribute  to  the 
egg  record.  Mv  original  investment  for  the 
birds  was  $0."0.  I  sold  $10.00  worh  of 
settings, had  an  abundance  of  eggs  for  use  in 
ray  family,  and  raised  forty  or  fort;, -five 
chickenst  1  did  not,  in  any  way,  fuss  with 
the  birds  or  "baby"  them.  I  gave  them 
plenty  of  wheat,  besides  scraps  from  the 
table  and  Ihe  kitchen,  and  w  hatever  they 
wauted  beyond  that  they  had  to  "bustle" 
for.  1  n  the  summer  time  Ihey  were  kept 
in  the  coop  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the 
garden.  From  What  I  have  been  able  to  learn 
I  believe  this  to  be  a  rather  remarkable  re- 
cord for  Light  Brahmas  and  thought  your 
readers  ought  to  have  the  benefit  of  the 
fact*. 
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LIME  AND  LIME  ROCK   FOR  POULTRY. 

AN  DREW  MILLER,  N.  OGDEN,  UTAH. 

I  take  the  opportunity  of  writing  to 
you  once  more.  I  have  seeu  iu  the  poul- 
try journals  to  feed  chicks  oyster  shells 
and  lime  stone  for  grit,  as  it  is  claimed  it 
furnishes  lime  for  the  eag  shells.  I  have 
made  hrick  ?nd  burnt  lime  about  all  my 
life,  or  worked  at  it  since  I  was  able  to 
work.  Now,  in  brick  clay  we  are  much 
bothered  with  a  little  rock  we  call  blow 
race,  which  you  can  easily  rub  into  dust, 
but  if  it  is  burnt  right  it  will  make  good 
lime  and  brake  a  brick.  If  it  is  burnt  a 
little  hard  it  will  not  slack  to  lime,  nor  if 
it  is  not  burnt  quite  enough.  Also  there 
is  often  little  pipes  of  hard  stuff  the  hor- 
nets make  in  i  rick  clay  holes,  just  large 
enougli  for  them  to  get  in,  which,  if  burnt 
just  right,  makes  good  lime,  but  it  must 
be  burnt  just  right. 

And  my  experience  is  the  same  with 
6hells.  If  they  are  burnt,  many  of  them, 
just  right,  they  will  make  lime,  and  lime 
rock  the  same.  We  cannot  make  it  lime  if 
it  is  not  well  burnt.  You  can  run  water 
in  it,  and  work  at  it  all  you  want,  but  if  it 
is  not  heated  to  a  certain  heat  it  will  not 
make  lime  at  all,  and  I  do  not  see  where 
it  is  any  better  for  poultry  than  flint  rock 
or  granite,  and  [  would  not  think  it  as 
good,  as  it  is  not  so  hard. 

If  fowls  must  have  lime  why  not  take 
lime,  make  lime  water,  and  give  it  to  them 
to  drink.  The  water  we  use  is  a  large 
stream  running  out  of  the  mountains,  rises 
out  of  lime  rock,  and  runs  about  a  mile 
and  a  half.  The  water  is  rather  hard,  and 
doctors  sav  it  is  hard  on  man  on  the  back, 
but  they  do  not  say  it  is  lime  that  is  in  it, 
but  the  hard  water  is  where  the  harm 
comes  in.  The  land  here  it  is  full  of  lime 
rock  until  it  is  hard  to  cultivate,  but  it 
does  not  make  lime  so  plentiful  in  the 
ground.  If  what  lime  seen  on  the  land 
does  lots  of  !>ood,  neither  will  lime  rock 
picked  up  that  has  lain  around  on  the 
ground  for  years, bleached  by  the  sun,  make 
good  lime.  I  do  not  believe  lime  rock  is 
any  better  than  broken  crockery,  when  it 
passes  Dff  the  sharp  ledges  and  corners  are 
a  little  worn  off,  and  I  do  not  have  oue 
shelless  egg  in  a  year.  I  have  beat  up  lime 
rock  some  times  for  amusement,  and  the 
crockery  together,  and  the  hens  much  pre- 
fer the  crockery.  I  have  tried,  iu  a  round 
about  way,  to  show  that  the  lime  iu  all 
the-e  articles,  unless  burnt,  does  not 
amount  to  anything,  but  only  help  to  di- 
gest their  food,  and  granite  rock  or  crock- 
ery will  do  this  better  than  lime  rock,  as 
it  is  harder.  My  experience  is  that  it  is 
the  material  to  digest  the  food  well,  and 
there  is  lime  enough  in  the  food  if  they 
have  enough  green  feed.  If  they  must  have 
the  lime  they  could  get  it  much  easier  in 
lime  water  than  to  digest  it  out  of  lime 
rock. 

I  remember,  about  sixteen  or  seventeen 
years  ago,  reading  in  the  Farmers'  Maga- 
zine apiece  written  by  you  about  a  party 
that  were  grinding  lime  rock  fine  and  ad- 
vertising it  to  sow  on  land  iu  place  of 
lime,  and  you  claimed  it  was  no  good,  as  it 
was  not  lime,  and  you  were  right.  The 
lime  r  )cl<  is  not  lime  unless  it  is  burnt,  and 
if  so  I  wish  some  one  would  tell  me  how 
to  make  it  lime.  It  would  save  us  a  large 
bill  in  a  season  for  coal. 


MONEY  IN  RIGHT  MANAGEMENT. 

E.  E.  PAGE,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 

How  do  the  hard  times  effect  the  poul- 
try business,  both  fancy  and  marketf  For 
one  answer  look  at  the  success  of  the  poul- 
try shows;  every  one  a  grand  success  iu 
point  of  entries  and  visitors.  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  had  the  largest  show  ever  held  in  the 
city,  and  other  shows  all  over  the  country 
report  the  same  results.  The  natural  out- 
come of  this  will  be  an  overstocked  mar- 
ket of  fancy  fowls,  or  fowls  for  breeding 
purposes.  I  do  not  want  to  dampen  the 
enthusiasm  of  one  true  fancier,  but  I  must 
insist  that  with  every  exhibitor  striving 
lor  one  hundred  point  fowls,  that  some  are 
doomed  to  go  to  the  block  ins-.ead  of  the 
breeding  pen.  I  suggest  as  a  timely  remedy 
to  cull  closely,  market  your  surplus  cock- 
erels, and  make  your  pullets  perform  their 
duty  by  laying  common  table  eggs.  If  you 
have  but  few  eggs,  club  with  your  neigh- 
bor to  make  up  a  crate  and  ship  to  your 
largest  cities.  Strictly  fresh  eggs  have  no 
competition  iu  market;  they  average  from 
four  to  eight  cents  more  per  dozen  than 
their  next  door  neighbor's  cold-storage 
eggs.  Anybody  can  make  early  hatched, 
prize  winning  pullets  lay  in  winter,  be- 
cause that  is  the  way  to  start  in  the  busi- 
ness, and  the  very  reason  is  this,  you  must 
give  the  pullets  time  to  mature  before  cold 
weather  sets  in  in  the  fall.  Keep  them 
warm  and  at  work ;  save  your  vegetables, 
and  give  them  a  change  once  in  a  while. 
Some  will  say  "My  Bantams,  or  my  Ham- 
burgs,  etc.,  would  net  me  a  dead  loss  in 
market.'*  Now  that  is  just  the  point  I  am 
after.  Why  don't  you  raise  Dorkings,  a 
noble,  neglected  market  variety?  You 
may  say  you  do  not  fancy  them.  Then 
raise  enough  Haniburgs,  or  any  other  va- 
riety to  satisfy  your  fancy,  and  not  try  to 
stock  the  whole  market  because  you  like 
them.  At  the  Kansas  City  show  Phil. 
Armour  came  to  the  front  and  gave  some 
of  those  "up  to  date"  poultrymeu  an  ob- 
ject lesson. 

Each  variety  has  its  special  mission, 
which,  when  combined  with  climate,  make 
them  ihe  best,  but  if  you  strain  yourself  a 
\itt\e  you  cau  make  a  market  fowl  out  ot  a 


Leghorn,  ana  even  make  an  English  Buff 
Cochin  lay  a  goodly  number  of  eggs.  For 
market  you  should  have  the  very  best,  so 
as  to  command  the  highest  prices.  It  is  the 
height  of  folly  for  a  man  to  condemn  the 
poultry  business  because  there  is  no  money 
in  it  when  he  neglects  good  breeds.  As 
far  as  fancy  is  concerned,  there  is  the 
White  Silver  Gray  and  Colored  Dorkings, 
all  very  pretty,  more  or  less  hard  to  breed, 
and  all  equal  in  merit.  If  you  want 
money,  work  for  what  it  calls  for;  if  for 
your  own  fancy,  satisfy  it  and  no  more. 


PROSPECTS  IN  CALIFORNIA— A"  10,000 
HCN  FARM. 

"J.  A.  F.,*>  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  attending;  a  Cali- 
fornia State  Poultry  Association,  which 
held  its  annual  exh  ibition  at  the  Mechanics' 
Pavilion,  in  San  Francisco,  from  January 
3rd  to  the  9th.  This  is  the  first  of  the  kind 
held  in  San  Francisco,  there  being  over 
2,000  birds  on  exhibition.  It  impressed 
one,  in  entering  the  building,  of  the  shows 
held  in  Madison  Square  Garden,  New  York. 
There  were  very  nearly  ail  varieties  of 
fowls  represented.  Le-horns  and  Ply- 
mouth Rocks  were  iu  the  majority,  oue 
hundred  and  seventy-two  being  exhibited 
of  Plymouth  Rocks;  Broun  Leghorns,  one 
hundred  and  ninty-six;  White  Leghorns, 
eighty-nine;  Buff  Leghorns,  one  hundred 
and  sixty-three,  Black '  Leghorns,  sixty; 
Black  Miuorcas.  eighty-two.  All  the  other 
breeds  were  fairly  represented  in  numbers. 
Mr.  E.  A.  Noyes.'of  West  Butte,  won  the 
De  Young  silver  cup  on  the  best  exhibit  of 
Plymouth  Rocks.  The  attendance  was  very 
good,  considering  the  weatl.er,  as  it  rained 
very  nearly  all  the  week  of  the  exhibit.  The 
Association  felt  very  much  encouraged  by 
the  interest  of  the  people,  and  expect  next 
year  to  not  only  have  a  larger  exhibit,  but 
a  much  finer  on 3  in  every  respect. 

The  poultry  industry  in  California  is, 
practically  speakiusr.  in  its  infancy.  As  the 
market  reports  show,  in  San  Francisco, 
daily  receipts  of  an  average  of  5,(  00  dozen 
State  eggs,  and  an  average  of  from  12,000 
tol4,0U0  dozen  imported  daily  from  Kansas, 
Nebraska.  Iowa  and  Missouri,  and  poultry 
in  proportion.  They  show  what  opportu- 
nities and  chances  there  are  for  the  devel- 
opment of  the  poultry  industry  in  the  State 
of  California.  The  people  are  "beginning  to 
realize  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  business, 
and  it  is  no  longer  despised  and  looked 
upon  as  a  woman's  occupation.  Two  lead- 
ing young  men  of  San  Francisco  are  con- 
structing a  plant  upon  a  tract  of  two  hun- 
dred acres,  within  forty  miles  of  the  city, 
which  will  have  a  capacity  of  8,000  to  10,000 
laying  fowls  when  complete.  They  are  con- 
structing their  buildii  gs  upon  a  scientific 
basis,  and, with  skilled  help, which  they  have 
procured  from  the  East,  propose  to  run  the 
business  on  the  same  principle  as  commer- 
cial enterprises  are  successfully  run. 
Within  five  years  California  will  be  able  to 
supply  her  own  markets  with  eggs  and 
poultry,  and  will  not  have  to  depend  upon 
imported  goods.  The  officers  of  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Poultry  Association  are 
Messrs.  L.  C.  Byce,  of  Petaluma,  Presi- 
dent; Charles  A.  Harker,  of  San  Jose,  Vice- 
President;  A  Armstrong,  of  Petaluma, 
Secretary;  O.  J.  Albee,  of  Lawrence,  Treas- 
urer, and  J.  A.Schofield,  of  Hollister,  Sup- 
erintendent; and  I  understand  he  has  been 
elected  President  for  1895.  The  judges 
were  Henry  S.  Ball,  of  Shrewsbury,  Mass., 
and  Charles  McClave,  of  New  London, 
Ohio. 


COULD  NOT  RAISE  THEM. 

J.  R.  DE  LASSUS,  PERRYVILLE,  MO. 

I  am  a  beginner  iu  the  poultry  business, 
having  commenced  last  February.  After 
having  previously  figured  how  I  could 
hatch  and  raise  onehundred  and  sixty  little 
chicks  with  the  greatest  ease,  every  three 
weeks,  I  purchased  an  incubator,  getting 
eggs  from  private  houses  and  proceeded  to 
-zo  to  work,  but  my  figures  did  not  come  up 
to  my  expectations.  Could-  hatch  the 
chicks  very  well  but  raising  them  was  the 
difficult  problem,  unfortunately  not  yet 
satisfactorily  solved  after  ten  mouths'  ex- 
perience. 

The  capacity  of  my  incubator  is  100.  I 
have  a  brooder  about  two  and  a  half  bv 
three  feet,  heated  by  the  same  lamp  that 
heats  the  incubator.  All  chicks  hatched 
are  put  in  that  brooder,  sometimes  as  many 
as  one  hundred.  They  die  usually  at  the 
rate  of  three  and  four  a  day,  mostly  at 
night,  until  reduced  to  eighteen  or  twenty. 
That  many  I  succeed  in  raising.  Why  they 
die  I  am  unable  to  say.  When  I  went  into 
the  business  my  intention  was  to  sell  eggs, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  keep  my  incubator 
running andsellwhat  surplus  stock  1  could 
not  accommodate  lor  laying  until  I  should 
acquire  sufficient  experience  in  raising  and 
caring  for  poultry  to  enable  me  to  go  into 
the  fancier's  trade.  I  thought  it  would  be 
too  expensive  forme  to  buy  full  blooded 
stock  eggs  at  $1.25  and  §2.00  per  dozen, 
and  probably  lose  most  of  them  through 
my  own  inexperience.  I  find  I  am  learn- 
ing something  every  day,  partly  from  my 
own  observation  and  practical  work,  but 
mostly  from  carefully  reading  and  practic- 
ing the  sayings  of  the"  Poultry  Keeier.  I 
would  not  be  without  it  and  do  not  see  how 
any  one  can  succeed  without  reading  the 
greatest  poultry  paper  on  earth,  the  Poul- 
try Keeier. 

[We  do  not  see  how  one  lamp  could  heat 
both  incubator  and  brooder.  Probably 
your  chicks  did  not  get  sufficient  heat. — 
Ed.] 


EXPERIMENTING  FOR  LARGE  EGGS. 

W.  M.  LLOYD,  TUCKAHOE,  X.  J. 

If  there  are  any  of  your  subscribers  who 
wish  to  become  famous,  let  them  get  on  to 
some  practical  experiment,  and  send  to  the 
Poultry  Keeper,  and  they  will  hear 
from  New  England  to  the  Pacific.  My 
chicken  mail  has  astonished  me.  "Can  you 
send  me  a  setting  of  eggs,  and  what  price 
are  your  cocks  and  cockerels,"  and  if  I 
could  have  supplied  all  demands,  eggs, 
cocks  and  cockerels  would  have  been  flying 
over  all  the  roads  of  the  country  ;  so  good, 
kind  editor,please  tell  the  Poultry  Keeper 
readers  that  I  have  no  eggs  to  sell,  no 
cocks  or  cockerels,  pullets  or  hens,  as  my 
neighbors  take  them  almost  as  soon  as  ihey 
are  big  enougli  to  be  left  alone. 

So  much  for  introduction.  Now  for  ex- 
periment. 1  hree  years  ago  I  made  the  as- 
sertion that  leu  hens  could  be  produced 
that  would  lay  300  pounds  of  egrs  in  one 
year.  I  had  at  that  time  a  Black  Minorca 
hen  that  laj  ed  thirty-one  pounds  seven 
ounces  of  eggs -in  twelve  months.  I  raised 
from  her  eggs  forty-two  chicks — twenty- 
three  pullets  and  nineteen  cockerels.  I 
sola  fourteen  cockerels  for  §23  50,  three 
pullets  for  §3,  aud  exchanged  two  cocker- 
els with  a  neighbor,  (as  I  never  inbreed), 
and  valued  the  two  at  the  low  figure  of 
§5.  Was  there  any  money  in  that  hen— 
§26.50  for  cockerels  and  pullets,  §5  value 
of  "cockerels  exchanged,"  aud  eiguteen  as 
fine  Black  Minorca  pullets  as  were  iu  the 
State? 

I  selected  from  this  flock  of  eighteen  pul- 
lets the  best  layers,  kep'.  their  record,  and 
the  nine  hens,  the  record  of  which  was  pub- 
lished in  the  January  Poultry  Keeper, 
which  came  from  the  eggs  of  the  old  bird. 
I  never  raise  chickens  from  pullets  except 
to  experiment,  and  got  no  chicks  from 
these  birds  as  pullets,  but  as  two  year  olds, 
the  year  they  made  the  record  for  size  aud 
Weight.  I  have  eighty  birds  that  I  believe 
will  give  me  what  I  started  for,  ten  hens 
that  layed  300  pounds  of  eggs  iu  one  year. 
Five  of  the  birds  whose  record  was  given 
last  month  layed  151  pounds  four  ounces 
of  eggs,  and  if  five  why  not  ten.  This  is  no 
new  strain,  but  careful  selection  of  the  best 
birds  of  the  best  layers  of  eggs  in  the  world, 
thoroughbred  Black  Minorcas. 

Brother  U.  S.  G.  Chase,  of  Woodford, 
Ohio,  amused  me.  Ae  says,  "I  differ  a  little 
withBro.  Lloyd  iu  regard  to  old  hens," 
aud  then  says,  "I  mated  a  cockerel  with 
eight  pullets  ;  only  fifty  per  ceut.  fertile, 
only  fifty  per  cent,  hatched,  and  only  fifty 
per  cent,  of  those  hatched  were  raised,'' 
thus  proving  by  his  own  experiment  that 
pullets  and  cockerels  don't  produce  vigor- 
ous chickens .  If  he  had  a  two  year  old 
cock  aud  twenty  two  year  old  hens',  in  two 
pens,  and  every  other  day  he  changed  the 
cock  from  one  pen  to  the  other,  giving  the 
hens  every  other  day  to  rest,  I  think  his 
eggs  would  be  fertile,  nearly  all  hatch,  aud 
most  of  them  mature.  Give  me  ihe  old 
hens  for  sure  success. 


THE  FARMER'S  MISTAKES. 

W.  M.  RAND,  FRANKLIN,  INDIANA. 

In  most  every  poultry  paper  we  read 
we  find  some  oue  censuring  the  poor 
farmer  for  mauy  mistakes.  Poor  fellow  1 
I  feelsorry  for  him.  A  man  is  considered  a 
nouu  but  "the  way  writers  hitch  the  farmer 
up  I  have  about  concluded  that  poor  Jake 
is  a  pronoun,  for  he  is  always  hitched  up 
to  some  terrible  mistake,  therefore  stand- 
ing to  represent  something  else  than  what 
he  realty  is.  If  the  farmer  would  buy  some 
choice  fowls,  how  much  it  would  improve 
his  stock;  that's  the  way  they  generally 
put  it.  How  does  he  know  how  aud  when 
to  buy.  There  are  many  beautiful  cuts 
aud  great  big  words  to  many  a  would-be 
man  s  advertisemeut,  but  when  you  pur- 
chase eggs  or  stock  you  will  think  that 
some  of  these  gorgeous  advertisers  need  to 
improve  their  stock,  instsead  of  the  farmer. 
I  know  of  a  farmer  who  thought  he  would 
improve  his  stock,  so  he  took  his  paper, 
looked  for  one  of  these  big  advertisers,  and 
wrote  him  for  two  of  his  best  Black  Laug- 
shan  cocks.  His  prices  were  §5  a  piece, 
which  he  must  receive  first,  but  Jake 
would  not  have  it  that  way  but  ordered 
them  sent  CO.  D  The  bii  ds  came  and 
iustcad  of  black  haskles  they  were  red. 
Jake  did  not  take,  and  they  were  sent  back. 
How  many  silent  ones  have  been  served 
this  way.  Aud  still  the  advertiser  goes  on, 
and  yet"  there  are  ouly  two  chicken  swin- 
dles in  the  ei  untrv,  one  in  Ohio  and  one  in 
Indiana.  There  are  thousand  of  just  such 
cases,  aud  yet  the  poor  old  farmer  makes 
so  many  mistakes. 

Now  here  is  a  Mr.  A.  B.  Whitney,  Va- 
shon,  Wash.,  in  October  Poultry 
Keeper,  who  wants  to  know  if  Brow  n 
Leghorns  have  white  tails  ?  Says  he 
bought  them  of  a  man  who  has  .made  a 
specialty  of  raising  this  breed  for  years,  (I 
suppose  he  is  a  great  big  advertiser. )  The 
editor  says  that  white  sometimes  appears 
and  will  soon  wear  off,  but  don't  say  how 
long  it  will  take.  I  suppose  about  a  100 
years.  I  have  had  these  variegated  Brown 
Leghorns,  but  they  did  not  wear  off  for  me, 
only  got  worse 

The  fact  of  the  case  is,  when  the  farmer 
wants  to  improve  his  stock  of  whom  do"S 
he  know  to  buy?  Buying  chickens  and 
eggs  is  a  little  like  buying  green  goods  of  a 
New  York  broker.  This  should  not  be,and 
when  a  man  advertises  goods  of  any  kind 
for  sale  he  should  make  his  goods  equal  to 
his  advertisement.  If  his  goods  are  not  as 
represented,  upon  proof  that  they  are  not, 


the  paper  publishing  his  card  should  be 
compelled  to  publish  his  swindle,  and  then 
the  farmer  would  not  make  so  many  con- 
founded mistakes,  and  be  a  noun  instead  of 
"I  pronoun." 

I  purchased  some  Barred  Plvmouth 
Rock  eggs  of  a  notorious  Eastern  breeder, 
who  advertises  in  most  of  the  leading  poul- 
try jou  nals,  as  having  America's  best  Bar- 
red Plymouth  Rooks.  Thought  I  would 
get  something  extra  by  paying  *5  per  set- 
ting. If  you  could  only  see  them.  The 
cockerels  were  much  variagated,  white 
tails,  and  at  one  year  old  weighed  five  and 
one-half  poundsj  and  looked  like  a  cross 
between  a  Leghorn  aud  a  Mocking  bird. 
The  idea  of  "Americas  best  strain''  weigh- 
ing five  and  one-half  pounds,  with  a  varia- 
gated tail.  The  pullets  were  some  very 
light,  aud  some  very  dark,  almost  black, 
and  not  one  distinctly  marked,  and  weighed 
four  and  one-half  pouuus.  I  bred  these 
together  last  year,  and  more  lighter,  and 
more  darker,  \vith  feathers  on  their  legs.  I 
think  this  would  be  a  good  strain  to  sprout 
white  and  black,  Plymouth  Rocks  from. 

Oue  would  think  the  farmer  the  only 
creature  capable  of  making  mistakes.  I 
would  like  to  take  some  of  these  wicked 
moss-back  mistaken  farmers  by  the  left 
hind  legs,  aud  just  show  them  what  some 
of  the  great  faucieas  have  attempted  to  do. 
I  could  show  them  where  these  great  mfcn 
have  invested  as  much  as  §15,000  and  §30, 
000  in  these  nicely  illustrated  chicken 
plants,  that  are  grown  high  up  m  weeds 
and  bushes.  I  could  show  them  in  one 
town,  where  thousands  of  dollars  are  now 
lying  in  waste,  aud  nothing  is  said  of- these 
mistaken  fellows,  no  nothing,  the  farmer 
makes  them  all.  From  what  I  have  seen  of 
the  poultry  world,  the  so-called  fancier 
loses  more  money  and  makes  lots  more 
mistakes  than  the  "farmer,  and  yet  nothing 
is  said  about  him  who  has  been  so  hand- 
somely illustrated  to  the  public  eye.  Who 
raises  the  poultry  and  eggs  to  supply  the 
markets  of  the  w"orld?  I  guess  if  you  fig- 
ure it  up  you  will  find  it  to  be  the  poor  old 
farmer. 

Three  years  ago  I  wanted  some  eggs  to 
put  iu  my  incubator,  and  wanted  good 
fancy  stock.  I  went  to  six  fancy  poultry 
raisers,  and  not  one  was  gettiug  eggs  or 
enough  to  be  of  any  use.  Now  this  was  in 
March.  To  accertain  what  these  poor  mis- 
taken farmers  were  doing,  I  went  to  each 
grocery  store  and  poultry  house  in  the 
town,  and  to  take  accouut  of  the  number  of 
eggs  each  had  received  on  that  day.  The 
total  was  nearly  nine  hundred  dozen.  If 
you  will  investigate  a  little  you  « ill  find 
there  are  others  that  make  a  greater  mis- 
take than  the  farmer.  I  don't  mean  to  in- 
fer that  the  farmer  does  not  need  to  im- 
prove his  stock,  but  while  be  improves  his 
stock  let  some  of  these  so  called  fanciers 
improve  their  stock  also,  so  that  when  you 
buy  eggs  or  stock  you  will  get  something 
near  what  they  represent  in  their  adver- 
tisement. Then  there  will  be  a  chance  for 
all  and  the  "Green  Goods''  trick  will  be  less 
used. 


SPRAYING  FOR  LICE. 

O.  G.  BILLIAN,  QUAKERTOWN,  PA. 

In  reply  to  a  reader  from  Santa  Rose, 
Cal.,  asking  advice  relative  to  killing  head 
lice  wholesale,  I  will  inform  him  that  I 
have  been  breeding  poultry  for  eighteen 
years,  and  have  always  used  a  sprayer, 
(such  as  are  used  iu  factories  to  dampen  to- 
bacco). I  fill  it  with  a  mixture  of  lard, 
coal  oil,  and  a  few  drops  of  carbolic  acid — 
two  pounds  of  lard,  one  ounce  of  coal-oil,  a 
teaspoon  half  full  of  carbolic  acid— enough 
for  250  heads.  Before  mixing,  the  lard 
must  be  melted  and  the  mixture  like  water 
when  used.  I  take  the  sprayer  and  mix- 
ture after  dark,  and  go  from  coop  to  coop. 
By  blowing  into  oue  end  of  the  spray  the 
mixture  comes  out  at  the  other.  AH  of  my 
coops  are  seven  and  a  half  feet  high.  I 
spray  the  mixture  right  over  the  birds,  to 
the  roof;  the  mixtuie  conies  down  on  the 
chicks  in  a  fine  mist,  and  in  that  way  covers 
the  head  and  every  part  of  the  bird.  This 
I  do  every  two  weeks  and  never  have  any 
trouble  with  lice  after  breeding  time.  Us- 
ing this  mixture  for  spraying  prevents  lice 
from  gettiug  into  the  wood. 


DISTINGUISHING  THE    SEX  OF  EGGS. 

A.  H.  KUNZE,  GARDEN  PRAIRIE,  ILL. 

I  have  read  the  Poultry  Keeper  for 
the  last  two  years  with  great  interest  aud 
during  Unit  time  I- have  read  a  great  many 
valuable  articles  on  raising  and  taking  care 
of  poultry,  but  one  subject  which  has  been 
nearly  entirely  omitted  is  how  to  distin- 
guish the  sex  of  eggs.  It  seems  queer  that 
American  poultry  breeders  who  have  at- 
tained such  high  perfection  in  batching  and 
raising  poultry  have  not  found  a  method 
by  which  they  could  distinguish  the  sex  of 
eggs,  and  often  when  ihey  have  raised  a  lot 
of  chickens  they  discover  that  half  of  them 
are  males,  which  must  be  provoking.  Some 
years  ago  I  read  in  a  German  paper  a 
method  by  which  the  editor  said  the  sex 
could  be  "distinguished.  I  tried  it  and 
found  it  was  a  very  good  one.  1  have  since 
made  use  of  it  aud  the  consequent  is  that  I 
have  nearly  all  pulltts,  and  but  a  few  cock- 
erels, which  I  bat-Led  ou  purpose.  I  sjm- 
ply  take  the  eggs  in  the  evening,  after  the 
lights  are  turned  on,  hold  them  to  the  light 
to  observe  where  the  air  cell  is  located, 
which  can  be  seeu  as  a  dark  spot  about  the 
size  of  a  live  cent  piece.  Iu  the  male  chicks 
it  is  located  at  the  thick  end  of  the  egg, 
while  iu  the  female  chick  it  is  located  to 
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one  side  of  the  end.  I  hope  some  of  your 
readers  may  try  this  method  to  their  satis- 
faction. 

[The  method  has  been  given  by  us  often. 
With  us  it  was  not  reliable— Ed.] 


WHOLESALE  LICE  SLAUGHTER. 

SUBSCRIBER. 

T  noticed  in  the  January  number  of  the 
Poultry  Keeper  an  article  on  killing  lice 
wholesale.  One  person  thinks  it  is  too 
much  trouble  to  grease  five  or  six  hundred 
hens  with  lard,  which  you  recommend,  but 
suppose  we  tell  him  what  we  did  in  olden 
times  ;  we  made  the  hens  grease  themselves 
with  much  success. 

Take  lard,  or  grease  of  any  kind,  grease 
the  perch,  but  not  at  morning,  because  the 
hens  will  eat  it,  but  at  evening  before  roost- 
ing time.  Grease  well  all  the  poles.  The 
hen  will  soon  have  her  feet  greasy,  and  as 
soon  as  lice  move  or  bite  up  goes"  the  foot, 
and  in  this  way  she  does  the  work  so  well 
that  by  the  time  you  grease  them  three  or 
four  times,  every  four  days,  the  hen  will 
be  greased  all  over,  except  perhaps  a  small 
place  at  the  back  end  of  the  breast  bone. 
Lice  can't  travel  in  fat.  This .  rule  always 
worked  well,  but  when  we  exchange  stock 
we  sometimes  get  what  we  do  not  want  in 
this  way.  I  had  two  fine  bred  cockerels; 
one  became  droopy  and  grew  sick  very  sud- 
denly. On  examination  1  discovered  that 
he  had  lice.  He  drooped, could  not  eat,  had 
blood  at  the  root  of  his  feathers,  and  was 
full  of  lice.  I  applied  the  remedy,  lu  three 
days' time  he  walked  with  the  others  ;  i\i 
six  days  he  was  able  to  go  to  work.  A 
neighbor  informed  me  that  her  hens  had 
quit  laying.  I  said  perhaps  they  had  lice, 
at  which  she  became  very  indignant,  but  in 
due  time  there  was  a  clean  sweep  of  the 
hen  house  made  and  lice  were  discovered. 


THE  ROANOKE  POULTRY  SHOW. 

The  Roanoke,  Vs..  Poultry  Show  gave 
every  evidence  that  the  poultry  raisers  in 
Southwest  Virginia  were  thoroughly  alive. 
Two  huge  rooms  in  a  s'ore  building  was 
double  lined  with  coops  containing  pairs, 
trio,  and  pens  of  poultry.  There  were 
some  excellent  Brown  and  White  Leghorns 
aud  a  wonderful  class  of  Plymouth  Rocks 
—  both  Barred  and  White.  The  Asiatic 
class  should  have  been  better,  as  many  of 
the  birds  were  under  weight,  some  of  which 
would  have  scored  well  had  they  been  up 
to  proper  weight.  The  Judge,  Mr.  G.  O. 
Brown,  pronounced  the  Pit  Game  class  a 
remarkably  good  one,  but  declined  to  judge 
them,  as  he  said  he  knew  nothing  about 
Pi i  Games.  He  advised  the  society  to  se- 
lect three  disinterested  men  who  were 
posted  to  officiate,  and  this  plan  was 
adopted.  Among  the  unique  attractions 
was  a  hawk  in  a  large  coop.  A  poultry- 
man  tossed  a  small  common  hen  in  for  the 
hawk's  dinner,  and  the  crowd  expected  to 
witness  a  hot-blooded  murder,  but  the  hen 
spunked  up  to  Mr.  Hawk,  gave  him  a 
pick  on  the  head  and  one  in  the  eye,  and 
then  the  bird  of  prey  prayed  for  peace— and 
the  little  blue  hen  wore  the  pants,  at  least 
she  was  panting.  After  that  they  both  sat 
on  the  roost  together,  oblivious  of  the  re- 
marks of  their  observers. 

Auother  curio  was  a  cross  said  to  be  of 
guinea  and  turkey  parentage.  The  plum- 
age was  a  beautiful  blue,  pencilled  with 
black,  but  the  "bird"  was  conspicuously 
ugly  all  the  same.  When  it  is  known  that 
snow  fell  the  first  day  of  the  show,  and  rain 
followed,  making  six  inches  of  slush  which 
did  not  dampen  the  enthusiasm  of  the  boys, 
an  idea  can  be  formed  of  their  earnestness 
Most  of  the  exhibits  are  from  Virginia 
breeders  in  the  immediate  vicinity. 

Melas. 


AMERICAN  WYANDOTTE  CLUB. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  American  Wyan- 
dotte Club,  held  January  31st,  the  follow- 
ing officers  were  elected:  President,  James 
Forsythe,  Owego.  N.  Y. ;  First  Vice  Presi- 
dent, B.  M.  Brigsrs,  Blackstone,  Mass.; 
Second  Vice  President,  John  H.  Duke, 
Troy,  N.  Y.;  Third  Vice  President,  Mr. 
Kent,  Kingston,  Canada;  Secretary  and 
Treasurer,  C.  W.  Johuson,  Cranford,"  N.  J. 

MICHIGAN  LIGHT  BRAHMA  CLUB. 

A  society  to  perfect  Light  Brahmas  was 
organized  at  Jackson,  Mich.,  on  January 
9th,  to  be  known  as  the  "Michigan  Light 
Brahma  Club  "  It  offers  five  silver  cups  to 
be  won  by  club  members  at  its  next  meet- 
ing. Officers:  President,  Gus.  Williams, 
West  Bay  City:  Secretary  and  Treasurer, 
F.  M.  Bronson,  Vermoiitville;  Directors, 
Jas.  A.  Tucker,  Concord;  M.  F.  Stell- 
wagen,  St.  Ignace;  Win.  Evans,  Y'psilanti: 
E.  E.  Wildey,  Union  City. 

Eggs  From  Apples.— Some  time  ago  niv 
hens  were  not  laying  as  freely  as  they 
should  with  the  nursing  they  received,  and 
I  was  in  doubt  whether  to  dip  them  in  hot 
water,  feed  them  oyster  shells  or  "stick 
pins  in  them."  I  selected  one  pen  for  ex- 
periment, and  gave  them  alloepathic  treat- 
ment. I  put  down  in  the.r  yard  a  liberal 
quantity  of  sour  apples,  anel  they  went  for 
them  lively,  and  however  ill-suited  this 
sort  of  diet  may  appear,  shortly  thereafter 
the  supply  of  eggs  from  that  pen  was 
doubled.  I  inferred  from  the  result  that 
what  they  were  cra\  ing  was  not  more  egg 
food,  but  a  counter  irritant  to  poise  their 
chemico-egg  works  in  equilibrium .— S.  S. 
mrrie,  Mont  Vale,  jy.  J, 


Brief  Remarks  from  Reaflers 

In  This  "  Experience  Meeting  " 
the  Editor  Listens  and  Learns. 


Mr.  Rand's  Ventilator.— I  hope  Mr.  W.  M. 
Rand,  Franklin,  Indiana,  will  build  one  of 
his  ventilators  and  crawl  into  it  before  he 
writes  another  such  article.— C.  J.  hunt, 
Nunda,  N.  Y. 

Plenty  of  Water.— Give  your  hens  plenty 
of  water  and  milk.  Eggs  cannot  be  ex- 
pected from  hens  that  do  not  have  clear 
fresh  water  within  their  constant  reach.— 
W.  Spratt,  Alpena,  Mich. 

Mr.  Rudd's  Articles.  -  I  am  pleased  to  see 
that  Mr.  W.  H.  Rudd  is  to  favor  us  with  a 
series  of  articles  in  the  Poultry  Keeper, 
as  I  have  enjoyed  his  vigorous  writings  in 
years  past.— F.  H.  G.  Moore,  Boston, 
Mass. 

Sulphur  For  Fleas.— Will  Mr.  J.  G.  Cowen, 
of  Cocoa,  Fla.,  kindly  inform  us  how  much 
sulphur  he  gives,  say  for  twelve  hens,  to 
destroy  jigger  fleas  ?  My  fowls  have  them 
all  through  the  year.--A'.  T.  Booth,  San 
Antonio,  Texas.  [We  pr.sume  a  table- 
spoonful  once  a  day  would  answer. — Ed.] 

A  Lady's  Capital.— I  started  two  years  ago 
with  a  cow  and  $10  worth  of  fancy  fowls, 
have  supparted  myself  and  child,  and  have 
$75  worth  of  stock  left.  I  breed  Black 
Langshans  and  White  Leghorns.  While 
farmers  have  been  losing  their  fowls  I  have 
been  successful — Mrs.  T.  Laird,  {post- 
office  not  slated. 

Hard  Times  Prices.— The  past  year  I  sold 
just  100  pounds  more  butter  than  the  year 
before  and  received  $3  50  less  money  than 
for  the  butter  sold  the  previous  year.  In 
1889  I  cleared  $1.96  a  head  from  my  hens 
and  the  past  year  ouly  fifty  cents  a  head. 
This  year  (1895)  I  have  started  with  150 
hens,  and  hope  for  better  results.—./.  W. 
Grimes,  Davenport,  N.  Y. 

A  Curiosity.— We  have  a  Barred  Plymouth 
Rock  pullec  that  has  no  wings,  but  is  per- 
fectly formed  in  every  other  way,  with  no 
tleformity  of  any  kind  where  the  wings, 
ought  to"  be,  but  covered  smoothly  over 
wiih  feathers.  I  would  like  to  know  if  any 
of  your  readers  know  of  a  similar  case  of 
any  breed? — Jas.  H.  Hamilton,  Arkansas 
City,  Kans. 

A  Cockerel  That  Sits. — I  have  a  Brown  Leg- 
horn Bantam  cockerel,  and  he  sits  on  the 
nest,  i  had  set  a  hen  in  an  adjoining  nest 
with  eggs,  and  was  set  two  days  but  the 
cockerel  chased  the  hen  off  the  nest  and  he 
sits  on  the  eggs.  I  set  nine  eggs  and  he 
brought  out  eight  chicks  and  was  running 
with  them  two  months.  He  did  not  want 
to  part  with  them.  He  has  got  over  the 
hatch  and  I  would  be  glad  if  he  would  be- 
gin again. — Eddie  Flechtner,   Tiffin,  Ohio 

A  Good  Flock. — I  made  a  Poultry  Keeper 
incubator  last  spring  and  was  very  success- 
ful with  it.  I  also  made  a  Harper  brooder, 
which  worked  like  a  charm.  I  did  not  lose 
a  chick.  I  have  fifteen  Leghorn  pullets 
which  were  hatched  in  May  and  June,  1894, 
which  have  layed  from  fifty  to  seventh -five 
eggs  per  week  for  the  last  eight  weeks, 
which  I  think  is  doing  fairly  well.  My 
wife  who  has  charge  of  them  says  it  is  all 
tlue  to  the  Poultry  Keeper.— Louis 
Gcyer,  Buffalo,  A".  Y. 

The  Salted  Pig's  Feet  Killed  Them. — I  have 
had  a  little  experience  that  might  be  of 
some  benefit  to  the  readers  of  the  Poultry 
Keeper.  We  cooked  some  pig's  feet  that 
had  been  salted  in  rock  salt  brine.  I  led 
the  jelly  that  formed  in  the  kettle  to  the 
hens.  1  lost  four  hens  and  three  roosters. 
If  1  had  mixed  it  with  a  lot  of  soft  feed 
would  it  have  hurt  them?— J.  Townsend, 
North  Kidyc,  N.  Y. — [Yes;  food  impreg- 
nated with  salt  wiL  kill  them.— Ed]. 

The  Mistake  of  Overfeeding. —I  am  one  of 
those  who  have  made  the  mistake  of  over- 
feeding, and  on  this  account  last  year  I  did 
uot  make  anything  but  experience.  It  is 
hard  for  me  to  get  down  to  the  right  course 
of  feeding  but  1  am  getting  there,  so  that 
this  year  my  hens  are  doing  pretty  well.  I 
have  thought  that  I  would  write  my  last 
years  experience  It  would  show  that  one 
of  the  greatest  mistakes  that  poultry  men 
make  is  over  feeding. — Richard  Bostron, 
Santa  Cruz,  Cal. 

Dr.  Owsley's  Roup  Cure.— I  have  noticed  in 
a  number  of  your  papers  cures  for  roup.  I 
have  tried  a  good  many  with  little  success, 
but  1  have  found  a  good  one  at  last.  I  pur- 
chased some  Minoica  chicks  from  Mr.  M.  F. 
Stillwagen,  of  St.  Ignace,  Mich.  I  wrote 
him  asking  his  advice  on  the  disease,  as  1 
had  twenty-seven  chicks  with  roup.  He 
wrote  me  he  was  selling  Dr.  Owsley's  Roup 
Cure  and  he  would  guarantee  a  cure.  1 
sent  for  a  bottle  at  once,  the  price  beiii" 
$1.00.  He  said  it  would  cure  fifty  chicks" 
Well,  I  dosed  every  night  until  it  was  gone 
and  cured  one  chick.  1  wrote  and  told  him 
the  result  and  ordered  another  bottle.  He 
sent  it  and  an  extra  one,  and  told  me  just 
how  to  use  it,  and  put  a  few  drops  of  car- 
bolic acid  in  their  drinking  water,  aud  I  can 
say  truthfully  that  I  cured  them  all,  except 
two.  I  will  tell  you  how  I  treated  them.  I 
injected  a  few  drops  in  thenostrils  and  gave 
tbem  plenty  of  charcoal  and  burnt  sulphur 
every  night.  For  sore  eyes  I  just  put  a 
drop  of  syrup  or  fine  sugar  in  the  eye.  If 
the  chick  is  taken  in  time  it  will  cure  them. 
It  is  excellent  for  cankers,—  Wm.  II.  Stan- 
ton, Cumminas  III 


It  Pays  To  Use  Hay. — T  have  taken  the 
paper  on  and  off  since  it  was  published  in 
Chicago.  You  know  how  long  t\at  is.  I 
have  kept  onlv  a  few  hens  in  my  back  yard 
— Brown  Leghorns— and  I  think  I  have 
been  well  paid  for  keeping  them.  I  can 
keep  twenty  or  twenty  five  in  a  yard  lGx-JO 
feet,  but  I  must  keep  them  busy  most  all 
the  time,  and  I  find  it  pays  to  buy  cut  hay 
at  $1.00  per  100  pounds  to  keep  I  hem 
sera tehing  in,  sooner  » ban  have  them  Stand 
around  and  shiver  with  the  cold  —./.  Q. 
Tompkins,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Eggs  in  Winter.— 1  wish  I  had  a  success 
to  report  in  my  bin  affairs,  but  I  barely 
make  expenses  without  interest  on  invest- 
ment. As  far  as  health  is  concerned  lam 
the  gainer.  I  can  raise  my  chicks  and  til 
poultry  for  market,  but  I  cannot  ret  win- 
ter eggs  from  m\  l  lvaiouth  liock  bens.  1 
now  have  thirty-six  pullets,  hatched  the. 
last  of  May.  and  ill  June  beginning  to  lay, 
and  they  look  fine;  am  hoping  for  some 
good  returns  from  them  sonic  time.  1 
may  do  better  and  w  ill  then  report  failures 
ana  success. —  Mary  Wright,  Cobden,  111 

Room  in  the  Coop  —1  have  a  flock  of 
seventy-live  hens  in  a  coop  12x40  feet, 
Which  is  only  seven  square  feet  to  each  ben. 
If  the  wea'her  is  bad,  or  snow  on  the 
ground,  thev  sometimes  stay  in  the  coop 
for  three  or  four  weeks.  Another  flock 
has  twenty  square  feet  per  hen,  with  a 
large  scratching  shed.  There  is  no  differ- 
ence in  egg  production,  or.  if  any,  it  is  in 
favor  of  the  hens  with  only  seven  square 
feet  of  rojm  per  hen.  I  am  a  poor  chicken 
doctor,  anel  use  the  hatchet  if  one  gets 
sick.—  L.  G.  Quir.n,  Tio^a  Centre.  N.  Y. 

A  Drinking  Fountain.— I  make  a  fountain 
for  chicks  of  an  oyster  can  by  cutting  its 
sides  in  strips,  an  inch  and  a  half  wide,  or 
wider  if  necessary.  Cut  as  near  to  the  bot- 
tom as  you  want  "the  depth  of  the  fountain. 
Bend  two  opposite  strips  across  the  center 
of  the  can,  one  lapping  on  the  other,  so  as 
to  give  room  to  drink  from  each  side.  1  ben 
bend  the  other  strips  down,  close  against 
the  outside  of  can,  aud  the  part  that  reaches 
below  the  bottom  bend  out  even  with  the 
bottom.  Chicks  cannot  get  in  the  water, 
nor  turn  it  over,  and  i*  costs  nothing  save 
the  making.  All  who  try  it  will  be  likely 
to  use  no  other.  You  can  make  them  for 
poultry  of  larger  cans— i/.  Anderson, 
South  Oltumua,  Iowa. 

Homoeopathic  Treatment. — I  use  Hum- 
phrey's Specifics  (vetevinary),  for  ailiug 
fowls  and  they  are  a  sure  cure.  I  had  a 
flock  of  ninety  this  fall,  sneezing  and  rat- 
tling, and  running  at  the  nostrils,  having 
caught  cold  in  a  rain  storm,  but  a  few  drops 
of  "C  C"  in  the  driukiug  water,  once  a  day, 
soon  relieved  them,  and  I  never  lost  one. 
I  am  afraid  if  I  bad  been  obliged  to  have 
caught  each  one  of  those  chickens,  and  ad- 
ministered a  remedy  separately,  there 
would  have  been  only  a  few  left  to  "tell 
the  story"  I  believe  these  specifics  to  be  the 
easiest,  surest  and  cheapest  remedies 
known.  I  also  wish  to  testify  for  charcoal 
in  cases  of  indigestion,  bowel  troubles, 
etc. — Mrs.  S.  J.  Winy,  Vick.^bury.  Miss. 

Improved  Egg  Machines.— Siuce  waiting 
you  a  year  ago  we  have  been  very  busy, 
and  have  erected  fifteen  new  pens.  They 
now  number  thirty  m  all.  Placed  them 
well  apart  to  give  free  range.  Have  given 
up  the  large  house  to  hens,  anel  now  brood 
our  chicks  in  the  small  brooders,  putting 
seventy-five  in  each  brooder.  It  makes 
more  work  and  better  chicks.  We  have 
scoured  the  country  over  to  procure  males 
from  prolific  layiug  stock  to  mate  with  our 
selected  pullets,  so  we  shall  still  farther 
improve  the  machines.  Eggs  being  our 
chief  aim.  we  expect  to  reach  the  record  of 
200  eggs  per  year  for  each  hen.  As  we  had 
over  six  hundred  to  select  our  breeding 
pens  from.  I  wish  you  could  see  them  and 
the  esg  basket.  0.  M.  Irish  and  Co., 
Lawrence,  Mass. 

Prices  in  Southern  Missouri.— I  am  in  the 
poultry  business  on  a  small  scale.  I  have 
not  had  the  good  luck  of  A.  O.  Connor,  of 
Westminster,  Canada,  or  of  Mr.  L.  L. 
Tammis,  Covington,  La.,  to  get  i5  or  30 
cents  per  dozen.  I  am  twelve  miles  from 
the  State  line  of  Arkansas,  and  get  two 
cents  less  than  the  St.  Louis  prices.  I  have 
tried  several  breeds  but  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  Leghorn  is  the  best 
breed  for  me.  I  have  all  the  range  neces- 
sary. I  do  not  like  to  be  a  writer  who 
gives  the  bright  side  and  leaves  off  the 
other,  for  we  all  know  that  we  must  govern 
by  expel  ience.  I  never  sell  eggs  for  less 
than  eight  cents.  If  they  begin  to  get 
lower  I  commence  putting  them  down.  I 
am  for  a  ten  cent  Standard. 

Kerosene  for  the  "Snuffles."— I  have  found 
kerosene  almost  a  sure  cure  for  rattling  in 
the  throat,  or  ''snuffles."  'l  ake  a  large 
wing  feather,  dip  it  into  the  oil,  and  swab 
the  throat  thoroughly  and  deep,  once  or 
twice,  and  rub  some  on  the  nostril.  A 
single  application  often  I  find  sufficient.  I 
would  lie  pleased  to  correspond  w  ith  some 
one  in  this  section  w  ho  keeps  Houdans  or 
any  other  good  breeds,  for  eggs  alone.  If 
Mandrake  is  a  cure  for  roup,  will  the  edi- 
tor tell  us  how  much  Podophyllin,  which 
is  the  commercial  product  of  the  May 
apple,  should  be  used 't  Apply  hot  coal  tar 
to  your  roosts,  or  inside  of  ihe  ben  house, 
wiih  a  swab  or  brush,  and  yon  w  ill  not  find 
a  louse  w  here  a  particle  of  the  tar  touches 
for  years.  Biddy  wont  thank  you  fo;  the 
strange  smell,  but  that  soon  passes  away, 
and  she  is  all  right  again. — Mrs.  L  B.  C, 
Shelbina,  Mo.  [One  grain  of  podophyllum 
is  about  correct,  once  a  day.— Ed. 


The  Feed  and  the  Profit.— I  made  a  profit 
of  $05  on  fifty  white  Leghorn  hens  and  a 
cross  of  White  Leghorn  and  Plymouth 
Rock.  I  have  started  in  this  year  with 
eighty-five  hens  and  pullets,  most  all  cross. 
I  am  getting  about  thirty  eggs  a  day,  and 
gel  t  hirty-five  cents  a  dozen.  I  feed  shorts, 
meal  and  animal  meal,  hot  in  the  morning. 
At  night  they  have  oat,,  wheat,  and  bran. 
I  expect  to  do  better  than  last  year.  I  had 
a  leu  lay  an  egg  six  and  one-half  inches  in 
circumference,  ■  i'.'ht  and  one-fourth  long. 
How  is  that? —  IS,  V. Kilbrid(jr>,Lec minster, 
Mass.  [II  shows  your  hen  is  too  fat.  It 
is  a  bad  sign  to  get  such  eggs. — Ed.] 

A  Eight  and  Wrong  Way.— That  there  is  a 
right  and  wrong  way  to  raise  chickens  I 
recently  had  a  striking  illustration.  Last 
sin  ing  lifty-six  chicks  were  hatched  in  one 
ventilator.  Until  a  month  old  they  till  bad 
the  same  food  and  care  They  were  then 
divided,  one  lot  of  thirty-seven  being  placed 
awaj  from  the  others.  A  lot  of  nineteen 
were  placed  where  they  had  to  be,  at  feed- 
ing time,  with  1,500  others.  The  thirty- 
seven  grew  large,  and  in  December  aver- 
aged  thirteen  eggs  eaeh.  The  nineteen 
averaged,  in  December,  only  four  eggs 
each.  All  had  the  same  floor  space,  etc. 
Apparently  the  nineteen  now  look  as  w  ell 
as  the  thirty-seven  but  fieydo  not  lay  near 
so  well.    Jf.  H.  A  ,  Pitisjield  Mass. 

An  Easy  Way  to  Get  Rid  of  Lice. — A  reader 
oi  j  our  paper  asks  how  to  pre^  enl  head  lice 
on  poultry.  Perfect  cleanliness  of  house, 
roosts  and  laying  boxes  go  far  toward  pre- 
vention, but  should  they  appearand  the 
number  of  fowls  be  large,  a  remedy  which  I 
have  s«en  applied  will  prove  effectual.  Tie 
a  sponge  saturated  with  kerosene  oil  in  the 
top  of  ,he  entrance  to  the  fowl  house;  the 
sponge  to  be  large  enough,  or  the  entrance 
small,  so  that  the  fowl  will  rub,  first  its 
head,  then  its  back,  against  the  wet  sponge. 
Two  or  three  evenings'  use  of  this  remedy 
will  clear  the  fow  I  of  le  ad  lice  and  mites 
from  its  entire  body,  and  a  large  number  of 
fowls  may  receive  Ihe  benefit  without 
handling. — C.  V.  S.Wilson,  Manatee,  Flor- 
ida 

Made  His  Incubator. — [  made  an  incubator 
according  to  your  directions,  only  I  heat  my 
water  on  a  gasoline  stove.  I  have  a  boiler 
on  the  top  of  this  stove  which  connects 
t  brough  two  pipes  with  the  tank  on  the  in- 
side of  the  incubator.  I  heat  this  water 
until  it  attains  a  heat  of  148  degrees,  and 
every  time  I  do  so  it  records  a  heat  of  103  or 
104  degrees  in  the  egg  drawer.  I  have  had 
very  good  success  in  hatching  but  poor  re- 
sults in  raising  the  chicks.  All  died  owing 
to  cold  weather  and  poor  brooder.  1  made 
a  new  brooder,  which  1  will  try  as  soon  as 
the  weather  gets  a  little  warmer.  I  have 
had  very  little  knowledge  of  poultry  but 
have  learned  much  from  the  papers  I  re- 
ceive. Iam  determined  to  make  poultry 
raising  a  success. — John  Thiel,  German- 
town,  Ohio. 

What  a  Small  Flock  Did. — In  February, 

1893,  I  subscribed  for  j  our  valuable  paper, 
the  Poultry  Keeper,  although  not  own- 
ing a  single  chicken  then,  but  by  carefully 
reading  every  item  in  your  paper  I  became 
so  interested  in  the  poultry  business  that  I 
built  a  poultry  house,  and  kept  a  small 
flock  since.  At  present  1  have  but  eight 
hens  and  six  pullets  with  a  cotk,  'hey  being 
all  mixed  except  the  cock,  which  is  a  Light 
Brahma.  I  intend  to  keep  them  ouly  for 
bi  eeding  t  h  is  coming  spring,  when  I  will 
buy  several  sittings  of  eggs  trom  good 
Light  Brahma  stock — my  favorite  breed. 
My  few  hens  kept  me  supplied  with  eggs 
all  winter,  aud  had  some  left  for  the  neigh- 
h  is.  My  hen  house  is  twelve  feet  lung 
aud  eight,  feet  wide,  with  two  windows,  one 
on  the  south  side  and  one  on  the  west,  hav- 
ing a  grounel  floor  covered  six  inches  deep 
with  coarse  saud,  and  on  top  of  the  sand  is 
plenty  of  leaves  for  lkter  to  throw  their 
grain  in.  I  tell  you  it  makes  a  persoi  !;;u_h 
to  see  them  scratch  for  the  feed.  The 
morning  mash  consists  of  mashed  potatoes, 
bran,  sugar,  feed  and  cornnieal,  seasoned 
with  salt,  all  scalded  and  well  mixed,  no 
feed  at  nocn;  at  night,  wheat  and  oats, 
with  a  head  of  cabbage  every  other  day: 
plenty  "of  clean  water,  oyster  shells  and 
bones. — Mi. ton  Berystresser,  Emaus,  Pa. 

How  He  Got  Lice  off  the  Fowls  — I  have 

been  a  subscriber  to  the  Poultry  Keeper 
one  year,  and  I  think  that  I  know  more 
about,  poultry  than  I  did  before  [  became  a 
subscriber  to  it,  and  much  of  my  informa- 
tion litis  been  gleaned  from  reading  the  ex- 
perience of  others  who  have  the  privilege 
of  having  their  say  in  the  paper.  So  for 
the  benefit  of  tbosesimilarVy  situated  I  will 
tell  how  I  completely  eradicated  the  big- 
gest crop  of  lice  of  "the  large  kind  I  ever 
saw  on  a  lot  of  fowls  I  took  a  pound  of 
smoking  tobacco  and  put  it  in  a  fifty  pound 
lard  tub,  poured  on  about  two  quarts  of 
hot  water,  covered  it  up  aud  let  it  stand 
overnight.  The  next  tlay  being  a  warm 
one  I  filled  up  the  tub  within  a  few  inches 
of  the  top,  with  w  arm  water,  then  I  took 
each  fowl  singly  and  dippetl  them  into  the 
soup  up  to  where  they  part  their  back  hair, 
or  to  be  exact,  up  to  their  eyes,  letting 
them  get  thoroughly  soaked  with  it,  then 
Lifted  them  out  and  let  t  bem  drain.  I 
served  every  one  the  same  and  I  can  say 
that  I  completely  cleaned  out  the  lice  anil 
did  not  hurt  my  fowls  in  the  least.  They 
all  did  well  after  it,  and  at  present  have 
not  got  a  louse  of  any  kind  whatever  on 
t  hem.  The  pound  of  tobacco  was  sufficient 
for  sixty  fowls,  the  number  I  dipped.  I 
tilled  the  tub  up  with  warm  water  the  sec- 
ond time  after  1  had  dippecLabout  thirty  ol 
them.— -J.  B.  Howe,  Ilulherlon,  N.  Y, 
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COMMUNICATIONS 

To  The  Poultry  Keefek  on  business  or  In  rela- 
tion lo  articles  or  manuscript;  for  publication  MUST  be 
adure.ised  to 

The  Poultry  Keeper  Company, 

Parkesburg,  Chester  Co.,  Pa 

Hard  times  do  not  seem  to  shut  up  the 
poultry  shows. 

April,  May  and  June  are  months  when 
broilers  bring  good  prices. 

This  paper  is  only  fifty  cents  a  year,  or 
Bix  months  for  twenty-live  cents. 

Advertise  your  eggs  in  April  and  May. 
They  sell  rapidly  during  those  months. 

Fancies'  Be  view  and  Poultry  Keeper 
only  seventy-five  cents  for  the  two. 

The  Clubs  were  active  tbis  year,  and 
seem  to  be  setting  down  to  business. 

There  were  201  advertisers  in  the  Poul- 
try Keeper  lasl  month  and  more  in  this. 

It  was  a  big  show  at  New  York.  The 
birds  were  the  best  ever  brought  together. 

Any  back  number  of  the  Poultry 
Keeper  can  be  had  for  five  cents  in  stamps. 

The  Poultry  Keeper,  Southern  Fan- 
cier, and  Poultry  Queries,  all  three  for  one 
dollar. 


Read  our  "Men turnings"  carefully.  You 
will  find  something  worth  seeing  among 
the  items. 

This  paper  is  printed  from  electrotype 
plates,  hence  we  can  print  any  of  our  back 
numbers  at  any  time. 

Several  new  poultry  papers  began  life 
by  clipping  from  "exchange."  Either  give 
credit  or  omit  "exchange  " 

Mr.  A.  D.  Hale,  of  McMillin,  "Wash., 
edits  the  poultry  department  of  the  Rural 
Northwest,  of  Portland,  Oregon. 

The  recent  Standard  shows  that  it  does 
not  pay  to  provide  jobs  for  favorites  who 
do  not  perform  their  work  properly. 

The  show  at  Hamburg,N.Y.,  was  a  rous- 
ing success,  and  Mr.  E.  C.  Pease,  the  Sec- 
retary, comes  in  for  a  large  share  of  praise. 

The  snow  storm  of  last  month  delayed 
the  paper.  Readers  who  did  not  get  their 
copies  until  quite  late  should  make  an  al- 
lowance. 


Those  persons  who  have  been  asking  if 
"corn  is  good  for  poultry"  are  informed 
that  it  is  about  as  good  as  anything  this 
cold  mouth. 


We  do  not  understand  how  Plymouth 
Rocks  that  are  very  light,  and  with  no  dark 
undercolor,  can  take  first  prizes,  but  it 
seems  that  they  do. 

SCORES  have  been  high  this  season,  but 
high  scores  are  always  matters  of  ridicule. 
If  you  want  a  reputation  as  a  judge  you 
must  cut  severely. 

Mr.  M.  K.  Boyeu  has  started  a  poultry 
farm  at  Katick,  iVlass.,  and  is  now  breeding 
pure  bleeds.  He  is  beginning  to  be  a 
"Yank"  and  pronounces  "Boston"  as 
''Bars  ton." 


Secretary  Crawford  well  deserved 
the  magnificent  gold  watch  which  was  pre- 
sented to  him  by  the  breeders  at  the  New 
York  Show, 

If  you  want  a  wee  ly  poultry  paper  send 
us  $1.25  and  get  the  American  Fancier  and 
Poultry  Keeper.  It  means  sixty-four 
copies  in  a  year. 

The  comparison  judging  at  New  York 
seemed  to  be  just  as  satisfactory  as  any 
other  system.  If  there  was  any  "  kicking" 
we  did  not  hear  of  it. 

Begin  at  the  bottom.  Do  not  invest  too 
much  capital  unal  you  learn  how  to  man- 
age. Brains  are  worth  more  than  capital 
in  the  poultry  business. 

Lynch  law  should  never  be  practiced. 
Every  man  against  whom  a  complaint  is 
made  is  entitled  to  a  fair  trial.  If  guilty, 
he  should  be  ostracized. 

In  laying  off  your  poultry  yards  it  will 
be  an  advantage  to  have  two  yards,  so  as  to 
have  something  growing  in  one  yard  while 
the  fowls  occupy  the  other. 

The  Practical  Pou'tryman  is  now  a 
semi-monthly.  The  publisher  is  enterpris- 
ing and  we  are  not  at  all  surprised.  It  is 
an  excellent  poultry  paper. 

Mr.  Theodore  Sternberg  is  having 
such  a  large  law  practice  that  he  may  be 
compelled  to  give  up  his  flocks.  It  would 
be  a  loss  to  the  poultry  fraternity. 

Washington  is  going  to  make  a  bid  for 
the  next  meeting  of  the  American  Poultry 
Association.  It  would  be  a  very  conven- 
ient location  for  the  North  and  South. 

Why  was  the  name  of  Ex-Presidont 
George  W.  Mitchell,  of  Bristol,  Conn.,  left 
off  the  Advisory  Committee  and  James  E. 
White  (no  longer  a  fancier)  put  in  his 
place? 

The  Noxall  Incubator  Company,  Quin- 
cy,  Illinois,  has  been  dropped  out  of  our 
advertising  columns.  We  prefer  to  give  no 
reasons  except  the  fact  that  we  desire  not 
to  have  them. 


The  Poultry  Keeper  costs  less  than 
one  cent  a  week,  yet  there  are  some  who 
say  they  cannot  afford  to  take  a  paper. 
They  lose  ten  times  as  much  in  one  week 
without  it. 


The  efficiency  of  incubators  of  the  pres- 
ent day  is  acknowledged.  "We  received 
but  very  few  complaints  last  year,  only 
one  incubator  company  being  debarred 
from  our  columns. 


The  Pigeon  News,  issued  semi-monthly 
at  199  Derbyshire  street,  Boston,  by  the 
Pigeon  News  Publication  Co.,  is  a  neat 
journal,  devoted  to  pigeons.  It  is  $1.00  a 
year,  and  well  worth  the  price. 


"We  confess  that  we  are  stealing  some  of 
the  reports  of  the  club  proceedings,  etc.,  at 
the  New  York  Show,  from  the  American 
Fancier.  Its  New  York  Show  report  was  a 
"hummer.1'   We  were  there,  also,  however. 

If  any  reader  will  send  our  editor  two 
stamps  for  postage  and  stationery,  and 
send  the  name  (or  names)  of  any  person  in- 
terested in  poultry,  he  will  receive  illus- 
trated plans  of  a  hot-water  incu.  avOr.  Ad- 
dress, P.  H.  Jacobs,  Hammonton,  N.  J. 


The  happiest  man  at  the  New  York 
Show  was  Editor  Blunck,  of  the  American 
Fancier.  Lots  of  money  had  been  spent 
across  the  Atlantic  to  beat  him  on  his  Ban- 
tams, but  he  won  the  honors  all  the  same. 
And  such  Bantams— well,  "nuff  sed." 

Why  don't  you  advertise  your  birds  and 
eggs  as  well  as  others.  It  will  cost  you 
only  $2.55  for  a  two-line  advertisement 
in  April,  May,  and  June,  and  if  you 
sell  >  nly  two  sittings  of  eggs  you  will  get 
more  than  your  money  back.  Keep  your 
name  before  the  buyers. 


Mr.  John  D.  Mercer,  117  East  Second 
Street,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  is  one  of  the 
leading  poultry  lights  in  that  section.  He 
keeps  not  only  the  leading  breeds,  but  also 
poultry  supplies.  He  has  just  issued  one 
of  the  handsomest  catalogues  ever  printed 
in  California, 


The  "Possum  Creek  Poultry  Club,"  is  a 
humorous  book  about  to  be  issued  by  the 
Fanciers'  Review,  Chatham,  N.  Y.,  at  fifty 
cents.  It  is  the  proceedings  of  an  organ- 
ization of  colored  gentlemen  in  the  poultry 
interests  is  amusing  to  the  highest  degree, 
and  is  well  worth  the  price. 

Tt  is  reported  that  Tammany  of  Few 
York  and  the  "combine"  of  Philadelphia 
will  procure  copies  of  the  A.  P.  A.  pro- 
ceedings at  Chicago  and  Kansas  City  in  or- 
der to  learn  election  methods.  The  le  ders 
of  Tammany  have  not  yet  discovered  how 
to  make  voters  and  guarantee  them. 

There  will  soon  be  a  poultry  paper  pub- 
lished for  each  reader  in  the  United  States 
judging  from  the  way  they  multiply.  But 
for  the  face  that  the  deaths  keep  pace  with 
the  births  I  he  mails  would  be  obstructed. 
It  is  strange  how  many  editor^  do  not  know 
that  it  is  difficult  to  get  up  a  subscription 
list  until  they  face  the  work. 

Uncle  Isaac  Felch  says  that  his  hand- 
writing may  not  be  the  best,but  it  is  better 
than  the  typewritten  letters  of  some  who 
made  sport  of  his  writing,  that  is,  it  spelling 
and  punctuation  count  for  anything.  He  is 
considering  the  propriety  of  lithographing 
some  of  the  typewritten  letters  and  pub- 
lishing them. 

The  Feathered  Pace,  published  by  the 
Star  Publishing  Company,  West  Boylston, 
Mass.,  is  a  new  poultry  paper,  at  fifty  cents 
per  year.  It  is  one  of  the  neatest  and  most 
attractive  papers  published,  and  from  the 
excellence  of  its  articles,  as  well  as  its  gen- 
eral "make  up,"  it  has  come  to  stay.  It 
looks  like  a  paper  that  has  come  out  to  be 
at  the  front. 

At  the  A.  P.  A.  meeting,  at  Kansas  City, 
there  was  a  discussion  about  express  rates 
being  high,  but  wise  remarks  were  made  to 
the  effect  that  exhibitors  used  such  un- 
necessarily large  coops,  and  Mr.  McCor- 
mick  said  that  he  had  been  assured  by  the 
express  companies  that,  per  cubic  foot,they 
did  not  reap  as  much  benefit  out  of  fancy 
poultry  as  they  did  out  of  ordinary  parcels. 

Dr.  John  "W.  King,  Kent,  Conn.,  died  on 
November  14th.  He  had  long  been  a 
breeder  of  White  .Leghorns  and  White 
Plymouth  Rocks,  his  Leghorns  at  one  time 
carrying  away  the  honors  at  New  Y'ork. 
His  flocks  were  choice,and  the  business  will 
be  continued  by  his  widow,  Mrs.  Mary  B. 
King.  Dr.  King  was  an  estimable  gentle- 
man and  had  many  warm  friends  among 
the  fancy. 

If  $250  are  paid  to  an  editor  to  edit  a 
Standard  when  the  wings  of  the  female  of 
Silver  Duckwing  Leghorns  a.-e  left  out, 
how  much  more  would  it  have  cost  if  the 
wings  of  the  male  had  been  omitted.  True, 
the  wings  got  in  the  second  edition,  but 
how  about  those  who  paid  their  dollar  for 
the  first  copies.  Yet  no  one  protested 
against  paying  the  bill.  It  is  the  way 
business  is  done  in  the  A.  P.  A. 

Infringements  of  patents  are  not  easily 
specified.  Mr.  Geo.  H.  Stahl  got  out  an  in- 
junction against  Messrs.  Geo.  Ertel  &  Co., 
both  of  Quiucy,  111.,  to  enjoin  the  alleged 
infringement  of  the  Renvvick  patent  for 
"improvement  in  regulating  mechanism  for 
incubators,"  etc.  Ertel  appealed  to  the 
United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals, 
and  the  order  appealed  from  was  reversed. 
So  Ertel  comes  out  ahead  and  both  parties 
have  no  doubt  incurred  heavy  costs.  Law 
is  expensive. 

When  you  build  a  poultry  house  do  not 
6poil  it  with  a  ventilator.  A  hen  does  not 
require  as  much  air  a*  a  steer,  and  in  win- 
ter you  cannot  keep  the  air  out  even  if  you 
try  your  best.  Cold  air  in  the  winter  kills 
thousands  of  fowls.  AVe  never  heard  of  one 
dying  from  foul  air  in  winter  yet.  Swelled 
eyes,  hoarse  breathing,  frosted  comb,  and 
ruffled  feathers  indicate  that  you  have 
given  "fresh  air,"  and  it  does  not  "invigor- 
ate" at  all.    Try  it  a  little  warmer. 

Drop  the  word  "fancier."  Use  the  term 
"bieeder."  It  is  time  to  separate  the 
schoolboy  from  the  man.  Poultry  raising 
has  nothing  to  do  with  "pet  stock"  any 
more  than  cattle  raising,  or  any  other  oper- 
ation in  live  stock.  More  dignity  should 
be  exercised.  If  anyone  wishes  to  be  a 
"fancier"  let  him  enjoy  himself,  but  the 


stern  face  is  that  the  poultry  business  at 
the  present  day  is  a  matter  of  dollars  and 
cents.  The  "pleasure"  is  only  a  side  ap- 
pendage. 

A  great  many  farmers  leave  the  chick- 
ens to  "the  old  woman,''  and  they  wait  un- 
til spring  opens  to  begin  on  crops.  If  they 
would  allow  the  "old  woman"  to  attend  to 
matters  inside  of  the  house  while  they  did 
more  work  outside,  making  poultry  their 
special  business  in  winter,  they  would 
have  more  money  in  their  pockets.  Eggs 
are  cash  on  sight,  and  the  returns  come  in 
every  day.  There  is  no  winter  business 
more  profitable  than  egg  production  if  the 
labor  is  given  the  hens. 

When  you  feed  your  hens  in  winter 
give  about  half  as  much  soft  food,  warm, 
as  they  will  eat.  Scatter  some  seeds  in 
litter,  so  as  to  induce  them  to  scratch. 
Give  nothing  at  noon.  At  night  give  corn 
and  wheat,  as  much  as  they  will  eat,  but 
do  not  allow  any  to  be  left  over.  In  two 
or  three  days  you  will  know  just  how  much 
to  give.  Every  other  morning  let  the  meal 
be  cut  bone  and  meat,  one  pound  to  six- 
teen hens.  Twice  a  week,  at  night,  the 
meal  may  consist  of  one  part  linseed  meal, 
four  parts  bran,  and  two  parts  cornmeal, 
by  weight,  scalded. 

SEND  US  YOUR  AWARDS. 

Every  advertiser  who  won  prizes  at  the 
shows  will  please  irform  us  of  the  fact  as 
a  favor.  We  desire  to  publish  them.  We 
do  not  care  which  show  it  may  have  been, 
we  especially  request  advertisers  to  inform 
us  of  their  winnings.  This  does  not  apply 
to  any  person  who  is  not  an  advertiser,  as 
we  know  who  they  are,  and  do  not  care  to 
mention  unknown  parties. 

WINGLESS  LEGHORNS. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Palmer,  Seaton,  III.,  desires 
some  females  of  the  Silver  Duckwing  Leg- 
horn breed.  He  wants  them  because  they 
cannot  fly.  It  seems  that  the  first  edition 
of  the  new  Standard  put  wings  on  the 
males  but  the  females  were  wingless.  The 
second  edition  put  wings  on  them.  The 
query  is — how  about  the  editing.  This 
could  not  have  been  the  fault  of  the  printer 
or  of  old  electrotype  plates. 

THE  INDIANA  POULTRY  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Iudiaua  State  Poultry  Association 
has  organized  under  the  laws  of  the  State, 
being  incorporated  for  "scientific  pur- 
poses," thus  requiring  no  capital  stock. 
Members  can  join  by  paying  $1.00  entrance 
fee  and  $1.00  as  annual  dues.  It  will  be  to 
the  advantage  of  every  poultryman  in  the 
State  to  join.  The  expense  is  but  a  trifle 
and  the  benefits  large.  Already  prepar- 
ations are  being  made  for  a  big  show  next 
winter  at  Indianapolis,  and  there  are  active 
men  now  at  work  to  make  it  a  success. 
Mr.  W.  L.  Hagedon,  Indianapolis,  Indiana, 
is  Secretary. 

WINNINGS  AT  SHOWS. 

Mr.  James  Forsyth,  Owego,  !N.Y.,won 
the  heaviest  prizes  in  Brown  Leghorns, 
Houdaus,  and  some  other  breeds  at  New 
York. 

Mr.  J.  D.  Wilson,  Worcester,  N.  Y., 
won  on  Buff  Plymouth  Rocks,  getting 
many  of  the  firsts  ai  New  York. 

Mr.  A.  D.  Arnold,  Dillsburg,  Pa.,  won 
the  most  honors  on  Buff  Leghorns  at  New 
York. 

Mr.  W.  W.  Kulp,  Pottsville,  Pa. ,  won 
his  share  of  prizes  on  Rose-comb  Brown 
Leghorns  at  New  York. 

Mr.  John  AY.  Mettler,  East  Millstone, 
N.  J.,  was  one  of  the  principal  winners  on 
Black  Minorcas  at  New  York. 

3Ir.  Stephen  Spencer,  Morris  Plains, 
N.  J.,  exhibited  one  of  the  finest  breeding 
pens  of  Light  Brahmas  we  ever  saw. 

Mr.  A.  C%  Hawkins,  Lancaster,  Mass., 
came  down  to  New  York  with  his 
Plymouth  Rocks  and  Silver  Wyaudottes. 
He  remarked  "I  just  wiped  up  the  show." 
He  got  firs  Is  on  both  breeds. 

Mr.  Stauley  Williams,  Kennedy,  N.  Y., 
swept  the  docks  on  White  Holland  Tur- 
keys at  Hamburg,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Van  Dorcn,  Buckingham,  111., 
swept  nearly  everything  at  the  Chicago 
show,  this  season,  on  White  Leghorns. 

The  above  are  winners  that  have  been  re" 
ported  to  us  from  the  shows.  We  will 
consider  it  a  favor  if  our  advertisers  who 
have  won  prizes  will  inform  us  of  the  fact. 
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HIGH  PRICES  AT  NEW  YORK. 

Mr.  E.  E.  Hudson,  of  Kennedyville,  Md., 
Is  said  to  have  paid  $100  Tor  a  Brown  Leg- 
horn cockerel  and  $75  for  a  pullet,  at  the 
New  York  show,  to  Mr.  James  Forsyth,  of 
Owego,  N.  Y.  A  Black  Minorca  cockerel 
sold  for  $45.  The  sum  of  $400  was  offered 
for  a  pen  of  Buff  Wyandottes.  Turkeys 
sold  for  two  dollars  a  pound.  As  much  as 
$100  was  offered  for  an  Indian  Game.  The 
sum  of  $150  was  refused  for  a  pen  of 
Black  Leghorns,  and  a  second  prize  Cochin 
sold  for  $75.  A  pair  of  Pouter  pigeons  sold 
for  $250.  These  prices  show  the  difference 
between  pure  breeds  and  mongrels  in 
value.  The  persons  who  paid  these  prices 
were  not  fools  by  any  means.  They  knew 
Just  what  they  were  doing,  and  they  will 
get  their  money  back  and  more  too.  There 
is  yet  plenty  of  room  for  breeders  and  good 
birds. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

"E.  N.  B.,"  care  Poultry  Keeper, 
wants  a  manager  for  a  poultry  farm. 

"J.  S.,"  care  P.H.Jacobs,  Hammonton, 
N.  J.,  has  a  6,(00  broiler  plant,  fully 
equipped,  twenty-five  incubators,  which  he 
will  rent,  or  go  in  partnership  with  one 
having  capital  to  invest.  He  is  one  of  the 
most  experienced  and  capable  poultrymeu 
in  the  United  States. 

H.  S.  Cheeseman,  Chafe e,  N.  Y.,  a  young, 
unmarried  man,  experienced,  will  accept 
position  on  a  poultry  farm. 

John  W.  Eckerson,  River  Yale,  N.  J., 
with  ten  years'  experience, will  accept  a  po- 
sition. 

G.  W.  Fenwick,  Bonner,  Montana,  (care 
Blaekfoot  Milling  Co.,)  wants  single  man, 
and  will  pay  good  wages. 

L.  A.  Stillwcll,  Athensville,  111.,  desires 
position  as  manager  on  a  poultry  farm. 


STANDARDS  AND  THE  CLUBS. 

One  of  the  clubs  at  New  York  decided  to 
issue  its  own  Standard  and  sell  it.  Also  to 
use  no  other.  This  is  the  outcome  of  im- 
perfect Standards  that  must  remain  live 
years  without  alteration,  and  it  will  be 
followed  by  other  clubs.  The  Cochin  Club 
fixed  the  qualifications  for  Cochius.  This 
almost  apparent  contempt  for  the  A.  P.  A. 
is  the  outcome  of  the  last  two  meetings. 
Conventions  on  the  political  system,  with 
men  elected  to  the  highest  positions  who 
«re  charged  with  tricky  work,  and  with 
the  funds  of  the  Association  used  to  pro- 
vide a  job  for  some  favorite,  whose  work 
shows  iiu-ompeteney  or  neglect,  will  de- 
stroy any  organization.  Tb3  clubs  will 
fix  the  Standards  and  the  time  is  close 
« lien  Standards  will  be  cheap  enough  to 
afford  an  opportunity  to  all  to  procure 
them.  Scatter  them  broadcast  and  it  will 
be  a  big  boom  for  the  poultry  industry  and 
the  pure  breeds.  What  is  the  use  of  rais- 
ing the  revenue  for  the  A.  P.  A.  only  to 
spend  it  for  the  benefit  of  one  or  two  indi- 
viduals. 

BROILERS  IN  CHICAGO. 

The  Sprague  Commission  Co.,  218  South 
Water  street,  Chicago,  under  date  of  Feb- 
ruary 0th,  write  us  in  regard  to  broilers  in 
Chicago.  The  letter  gives  some  puintsas 
to  what  prices  may  be  later  on.  Itstai.es 
as  follows: 

There  is  now  some  demand  for  broilers. 
A  great  many  people  are  Writing  about 
thein  and  asking  prices.  You  can  tell  your 
leaders,  by  the  time  the  next  Poultry 
Keeper  comes  out,  that  chickens  weighing 
two  pounds  each  will  be  selling  at  lroin 
$4.00  to  $o.00  per  dozen,  alive,  and  from 
twenty  to  twenty-five  cents  per  pound 
dressed.  We  think  we  will  have  good 
prices  soon,  as  it  is  too  cold  lor  many 
chicks  to  be  raised  early.  We  think  prices 
will  go  to  S7.00  or  $7.50  per  dozen  by  the 
first  of  April. 

Prices  on  other  poultry  are  doing  better, 
as  we  expected.  Dressed  turkej  s  are  sell- 
ing at  nine  and  one-half  to  te.i  and  one-half 
cents  per  pound.  Chickens,  (old  bens), 
nine  cents;  Uluks,  ten  to  eleven  cents; 
geese,  eight  to  ten  cents  ;  eggs,  twenty-eight 
to  thirty  cen's.  The  price  on  eggs,  of 
course,  will  not  hold  up  long.  They  will 
be  a  great  deal  lower  in  another  month. 

If  you  want  to  fix  up  a  price  list  lor  the 
next  month's  Poultry  Keepek  vou  can 
fix  it  up  at  these  prices,  and  ir  will  be  all 
right  except  on  eggs.  We  think  they  will 
be  about  fifteen  cents  before  March. 

The  above  is  encouraging,  audit  shows 
thai  a  chick  will  sell  for  over  fifty  cents 
from  now  until  about  May.  As  the  food 
for  a  chick  to  the  weight  of  two  pounds 
posts  only  ten  cents,  the  profit  will  d  peud 


on  "now  many  are  raised.  The  loss  is  more 
in  eggs  and  chicks  than  in  the  cost  of  the 
food.  The  Sprague  Commission  Company 
can  sell  them  for  you,  and  at  the  best  prices 
to  be  obtained  in  Chicago,  if  you  can  raise 
them. 


A  FRISKY  COLT. 

Our  young  contemporary,  the  Feathered 
Bace,  opened  its  batteries  on  some  of  the 
old  journals  rather  lively,  and  paid  its 
compliments  to  the  Poultry  Keeper 
thus: 

The  Poultry  Keeper  furnishes  an  in- 
stance of  correct  business  principles  car- 
ried out  in  a  certain  direction— in  this  in- 
stance that  of  appealing  to  the  prejudices 
of  the  non-fancying  poultry  men.  Can  it 
be  that  Bro.  Jacobs  sees  nothing  in  the 
beauty  of  fowls  worth  considering?  His 
policy  reminds  one  of  what  the  poet  said  of 
daisies:  The  Cochin  by  the  river's  brim  A 
yellow  rooster  was  to  him.  And  it  was 
nothing  more.  To  carry  out  this  idea  to  its 
extremity,  the  Poultry  Keeper  should 
reject  all  advertising  of  a  fancy  nature. 
How  about  Consistency's  possibilities  in 
the  jewelry  line,  in  this  instance  ? 

Our  contemporary  is  in  error.  We  do 
not  "appeal  to  prejudice."  On  the  con- 
trary we  maintain  that  the  "fancy"  rests 
upon  the  practical  as  a  foundation.  But 
why  use  the  term  "fancy."  It  is  only  a 
"pet  stock"  application.  We  do  not  be- 
lieve the  poultry  business  has  anything  to 
do  with  the  "fancy."  Suppose  the  term 
"pure  breeds"  in  place  of  "fancy  fowls," 
and  "breeder"  in  place  of  "fancier"  were 
used,  they  would  be  better.  This  journal 
has  at  no  time  ever  advocated  the  keeping 
of  any  poultry  but  "pure  breeds."  We 
care  nothing  for  pheasants,  Japanese  long- 
tail  fowls,  or  other  "fancy"  stock.  We 
appreciate  beauty,  but  do  not  believe  that 
beauty  aloi.e  will  fill  the  egg  basket.  Even 
the  "fanciers"  keep -in  eye  on  the  wants  of 
the  farmers,  for  the  market  and  egg  breeds 
largely  predominate  over  the  more  orna- 
mental varieties  at  shows. 

Our  youngcontemporary  will  find  that  it, 
too,  will  also  have  to  look  after  the  busi- 
ness interests  of  the  "non-fanciers,"  and  if 
its  hopes  are  built  on  the  "fancy"  only  it 
will  learn  more  as  it  becomes  weaned  and 
begins  to  'feel  its  oats.''  All  young  pa- 
pers start  out  that  way.  They  settle  down, 
aLd  fall  gently  into  line  later  on. 

All  the  same,  the  Feathered  Bace  is  a 
promising  youugster.and  we  are  pleased  to 
see  it  so  earnest  and  lively. 

THAT  EDITOR'S  ASSOCIATION. 

We  received  a  formal  notice  that  we 
could  become  a  member  of  the  ''American 
Poultry  Publishers'  Association."  It  may 
not  be  proper  to  publish  the  letter,  but  we 
were  not  surprised  on  reading  the  objects 
of  the  Association. 

It  was  our  opinion  that  a  committee  had 
been  appointed  to  draw  up  a  constitution 
and  by-laws,  and  until  that  was  done  the 
announcement  was  somewhat  premature. 

So  far  as  we  can  judge,  the  Association  is 
to  make  w  ar  on  what  the  Secretary  terms 
"dead  beats,"  and  its  report  sheet  has 
printed  under  the  heading  the  following: 

Note:  Those  from  whom  you  cannot 
collect,  rate  "X."  'those guilty  of  fraudu- 
lent practices,  rate  "W." 

Now,  the  above  is  very  proper  under  cer- 
tain conditions,  but  to  publish  a  man,  or 
blacklist  him,  under  the  simple  order  of  an 
editor  or  publisher  who  may  have  a  per- 
sonal grievance,  is  unjust. 

Every  man,  no  matter  how  guilty  he  may 
be,  is  entitled  to  a. lair  trial.  There  are  al- 
ways two  sides  to  a  grievance.  For  a  num- 
ber of  persons  to  organize  with  a  view  of 
making  a  blacklist,  or  enforcing  a,  boycott, 
is  to  admit  that  they  have  rights  not  grant- 
ed to  others. 

Blacklisting  permits  of  blackmail.  Give 
us  power  to  send  a  man's  name  around  to 
all  the  poultry  papers,  they  to  put  him  on 
a  blacklist,  and  we  can  "dead  beat"  on  him 
by  forcing  him  to  advertise  with  us.  In 
fact,  we  would  own  him. 

The  Poultry  Keeper  declines  to  join 
an  Association  of  that  kind. 

What  each  paper  should  do  is  to  en- 
deavor to  guard  its  columns.  If  a  man  is 
charged  whh  fraud  let  him  be  heard  in  his 
own  defence. 

Another  point  is  that  such  papers  will 
make  it  ppear  that  the  poultry  breedei s 
contain  more  frauds  than  any  other.  We 
do  not  think  so.  Breeders  have  many  dif- 
ficulties lo  contend  with,  and  while  there 


may  be  some  black  sheen  among  them,  yet 
they  are  as  honorable  and  respectable  as 
any  other  class. 

What  the  editors  should  do  is  to  take 
away  the  profits  from  the  advertising 
agents,  and  charge  a  respectable  sum  for 
advertisements.  They  should  unite  to  put 
down  the  politicians  who  work  the  A.  P.  A., 
and  cease  giving  a  two-inch  write-up  with  a 
two-line  advertisement.  They  should  cease 
slobbering  over  every  so-called  "bigguu" 
and  give  their  other  advertisers  a  chance, 
and  they  should  not  continue  an  advertise- 
ment of  an  unreliable  person  if  satisfied 
that  the  party  is  unworthy,  whether  he 
pays  or  not.  A  man  may  bean  honest 
breeder  and  yet  be  unible  to  pay  a  bill,  as 
circumstances  affect  conditions,  and  may 
alter  them. 

Again,  to  blacklist  a  man  is  criminal.  To 
publish  a  man  renders  a  publisher  subject 
to  damages  for  libel. 

We  believe  a  paper  should  publish  a 
fraud,  if  satisfied  that  he  is  such,  and  the 
proof  is  positive,  provided  he  has  had  a 
fair  chance  for  defence,  but  it  has  no  right 
to  pass  his  name  over  to  others  who  have 
no  interest  in  the  affair. 

Under  the  rules  of  the  Association,  as  we 
understand  them,  if  we  should  join,  some 
editor  who  dislikes  one  of  our  advertisers 
could  blacklist  him  and  we  would  have  to 
drop  him,  right  or  wrong,  and  without  a 
chance  for  defence. 

If  such  are  the  intentions  of  the  "Ameri- 
can Poultry  Publishers'Association"  it  will 
soon  be  in  a  "peck  of  trouble,"  and  also  be 
very  short  in  its  life. 

THE  POOR  EDITOR'S  LUCK. 

Every  now  and  then  some  subscriber 
Jumps  on  us  and  stamps  as  hard  as  he  can. 
He  gives  the  editor  a  dig  in  the  ribs  and 
over  the  head.  Having  a  tough  hide  we 
generally  "pull  through,"  and  we  give  the 
"other  fellow"  a  chance  to  hit  us  hard  -all 
is  fair  in  war. 

This  time  Mr.  J.  J.  Bonnell,  of  Sparks, 
Ga.,  comes  after  us  with  a  big  club,  and  a 
knife,  with  which  he  rips  up  one  of  our 
articles  without  any  tenderness  on  his  part. 
He  writes: 

You  puzzle  me  in  January  number,  page 
153,article,  "How  Much  DoesaChicK  Cost." 
What  on  earth  you  mean  I  cannot  say. 
You  must  have  been  talking  in  your  sle-jp. 
You  say  that  100  chicks  will  eat  as  many 
quariS  of  feed  (corn)  per  day  as  they  are 
weeks  old,  or  in  other  words,  oiie  quart 
daily  for  ihe  first  week,  two  quarts  the  sec- 
ond week  and  so  on  to  the  tenth  week. 
You  then  make  the  total  amount  for  100 
chicks  for  ten  weeks  only  fifty-five  quarts. 
How  is  it,  i.  e.,  the  little  fifty  five.  At 
your  estimate  they  would  eat  seventy 
quarts  for  the  tenth  week  alone,  or  in  all 
365  quarts.  But  even  then  there  is  only  a 
s  ight  difference  of  330  quarts.  Well  now, 
if  the  quality  and  manner  in  which  this 
article  is  expressed  does  not  vex  the  Editor, 
1  may  endeavor,  after  a  while,  to  talk  on 
turkeys,  as  I  seldom  see  turkeys  mentioned 
in  any  of  my  papers, and  as  turkeys  are  my 
"hobby." 

We  are  obliged  to  Mr.  Bonnell  for  calling 
attention,  and  we  know  he  is  good  natured 
enough  to  permit  of  plain  talk.  Let  us 
look  over  the  figures  again.  First  w  eek 
they  would  eat  seven  quarts.  Now,  the 
error  is  ours.  What  we  should  have  said 
was  that  they  would  eat  as  many  quarts  of 
feed  per  week  (not  per  day)  as  they  were 
weeks  old.  We  "cave  in  '  Mr.  Bonnell,  and 
thank  you  for  not  letting  the  error  escape. 
We  ought  to  have  placed  it  on  the  printer, 
but  we  can't  do  it. 

THE   NEW   JERSEY  STATE  POULTRY 
ASSOCIATION. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  State  Poultry 
Association  of  New  Jersey  was  called  to 
order  on  Wednesday,  December  5th,  181)4,  at 
11:30  a.  m.,  President  A.  A.  Parker  in  the 
chair,  the  Secretary,  C.  W.  Johnson,  being 
also  present.  It  was  moved  and  seconded 
that  the  reading  of  minutes  be  dispensed 
with.  Carried. 

Report  of  Treasurer  J.  C. Maple  was  read 
and  referred  to  the  Auditing  Committee  of 
C.  T.  Harris  and  W.  H.  Ellis,  who  reported 
accounts  correct.   Report  accepted. 

Committee  on  new  By-Laws  reported, 
and  was  moved  and  seconded  that  their  re- 
port be  accepted  and  the  new  By-Laws  be 
adopted  as  printed.  Carried. 

Motion  made  and  seconded  that  Mr. 
Dans'  resignation  be  accepted.  Carried. 

Moved  that  the  Secretary  be  instructed  to 
cast  the  ballot  of  this  Association  for  Pres- 
ident and  Vice  Presidents,  Carried. 


President— A.  A.  Parker,  Jersey  City,  N. 

J. 

Vice  Presidents— T.  C.  Burroughs,  Hurff- 
ville;  T.  C.  Allen,  Glassboro;  J.  E.  Diehl, 
Beverly;  J.  Vantonot,  Egg  Harbor  City; 
W.  W.  Hewitt,  Bridgeton;  J.  T.  Couth- 
ran,  Montclair;  Franklin  Dye,  Trenton; 
T.  H.  Davenport,  Englishtown ;  C.  R.  De- 
Hart,  Dover;  H.  P.  Smith,  Passaic;  Dr.  A. 
T.  Beckett,  Salem ;  Elmer  Day,  Union;  J. 
C.  Hayues,  Annandale;  C,  E.  Paxton, 
Jamesburg. 

On  ballot  C.  W.  Johnson  was  elected  Sec- 
retary. 

On  ballot  C.  W.  Johnson  and  "Win.  H. 
Ellis  was  elected  delegates  to  State  Board 
of  Agriculture. 

On  motion  the  Secretary  was  requested  to 
extend  the  sympathies  of  this  Association 
to  Dr.  J.  C.  Maple  in  bis  bereavement. 

Ihe  meeting  adjourned  at  2  p.  m. 

At  the  last  annual  meeting  of  this  Asso- 
ciation a  new  set  of  By-Laws  were  adopted, 
(which  may  be  procured  by  writing  to  the 
Secretary),  making  the  annual  dues  one 
dollar  ($1),  payable  to  the  Secretary. 

HOW  MUCH  FEED  A  DAY. 

We  have  tried  to  show  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  fix  upon  any  quantity  of  food  for  a 
daily  allowance.  If  we  do  not  name  a 
quantity  our  readers  get  angry,  and  say — 
"tell  us  about  how  much."  So  we  decided 
that  a  qu  irt  a  day  for  twelve  hens  is  about 
correct — that  is  for  some  hens,  and  some- 
times. 

Mr.  A.  C.  Butler,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
tried  a  quart  a  day  for  twelve  hens,  and 
here  is  what  he  writes: 

"I  find  that  my  hens  will  not  eat  a  quart 
of  mixed  food  a  day,  and  I  conclude  that  I 
may  overfeed  them  if  I  give  so  much.  My 
hens  are  cross-bred  Leghorns  and  common 
stock.  I  find  that  some  days  they  eat  more 
than  at  0(her  times. 

So  Mr.  Butler  finds  that  they  eat  more 
some  day  than  at  other  times,  and  a  quart 
a  day  is  too  much.  Now,  here  comes  Mr. 
G.  W.  Ard,  Haglehurst,  Miss.  Let  us  see 
what  he  writes: 

From  experience  I  find  that  it  takes  a 
great  deal  mure  than  a  quart  a  day  for 
twelve  hens  -common  coun.ry  hens.  My 
stock  are  on  bare  yards  just  now  ;  and  I  fed 
up, — starring  at  a  quart  a  day,  and  find 
that  a  quan  mash  of  wheat  bran,  ground 
oats,  corn  and  wheat,  as  a  morning  meal, 
and  green  rye  at  noon,  and  a  quar„  and  a 
half  of  corn  at  night  brings  the  eggs  I 
gradually  increased  the  quantity  and  noted 
results,  and  there  was  a  greater  egg  in- 
crease each  week.  I  feed  the  same  amount 
a  we-ik  al  a  time.  On  alternate  mornings  I 
give  a  quart  of  green  bone,  cu..  from  a 
vv  ebs  er  and  Hannum's  bone  mill,  w  hich 
clips  them  very  nicely;  and  on  alternate 
nights,  I  give  oats  or  wheat  insleaaof  corn. 
This  is  just  what  the  hens  will  cat,  and 
they  leave  none 

It  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Ard  feeds  two 
quarts  or  more,  for  he  found  that  a  quart 
was  not  enough.  We  venture  to  say,  how- 
ever, that  before  he  is  aware  of  it,  his  hens 
may  suddenly  stop  laying,  being  very  fat. 
It  is  only  a  matter  of  time  with  such  heavy 
feeding,  especially  if  a  meal  is  given  during 
the  noon  hour. 

Now,  here  are  two  cases  in  which  it  was 
attempted  to  feed  a  certain  quantity  of 
food  per  day  to  a  number  of  hens.  One 
found  the  amount  too  much  and  the  other 
discovered  that  it  was  insufficient. 

Give  half  as  much  as  they  will  eat  in  the 
morning,  nothing  at  noon,  and  a  full  meal 
at  night.  It  may  be  a  quart  a  day  lor  your 
hens  or  two  quarts  for  your  neighbor's 
hens.  No  two  hens  are  alike.  The  same 
flock  may  eat  more  to-morrow  than  it  does 
to-day.  

BRINGING  IN  THE  RETURNS 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  farmer  should 
not  have  something  for  sale  from  his  poul- 
try  yards  every  week  in  the  year.  There 
are  limes  when  the  hens  will  not  lay  be- 
cause  lliey  are  in  the  moulting  stage,  w  hich 
takes  away  about  three  months  in  the  year, 
mostly  during  July,  August  and  Septem- 
ber, or  perhaps  beginning  and  ending  later. 
As  eg  s  w  ill  lin  n  not  be  so  plentiful  the 
chicks  should  be  made  fat  ami  sent  to  the 
markets.  The  poultry  business  permits  of 
something  coining  in  all  the  time,  which 
provides  the  capital  for  operating  the  busi- 
ness. After  one  has  become  established  in 
the  poul  ry  business  the  receipts  should 
exceed  the  expenses  every  month  in  the 
year,  and  chicks  may  be  hatched  early  and 
"late,  or  as  long  as  the  hens  will  become 
broody  and  sit,  but  they  should  be  sold  be- 
fore the  winter  sets  in,  as  by  that  time  the 
hens  should  have  finished  the  moulting 
process  and  be  ready  for  laying  again  and 
will  need  the  room  that  is  occupied  by  the 
chicks.  By  selling  chick*  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  year  there  will  not  be  the  usual 
intervals  between  the  profits  thai  come  in. 
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If  you  wish  to  sell  poultry  and  eggs  in 
Chicago  you  will  find  the  Sprague  Commis- 
sion Company,  Chicago,  one  of  the  most  re- 
liable houses  in  that  city.  We  know  them 
well.  They  make  a  specialty  of  poultry 
and  eggs. 

Messrs.  W.  H.  Rudd  &  Son,  Boston,  (No. 
10  '. Merchants'  Row)  have  laige  orders  for 
supplying  hotels  in  that  city.  They  han- 
dle poultry  and  eggs  almost  exclusively. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Fleming,  Buckingham,  111., 
makes  a  specialty  of  Bronze  Turkeys,  Pe- 
kin  Ducks  and  "Black  Cochins  of  the  best 
strains. 

"Wild turkeys  for  sale  by  Mr.  T.  B.  Hanna 
Denison,  Texas. 

White  Leghorns  and  Plymouth  Rocks. 
Mr.  Ed.  Einfeldt,  Maywood,  111. 

Mr.  J.  W.  McAbee,  Bel  Air,  Md.,  has  fine 
blue  barred  Plymouth  Rocks. 

Buff  Cochins  a  specialty  by  Mr.  A.  C. 
Tomb,  Eureka,  111. 

Mr.  E.  Tradelius,  Hammonton,  IS.  J.,  has 
a  1,600  brooder  house  and  five  acre  farm  for 
rent. 

Brown  Leghorns  are  the  only  breed  kept 
by  Mr.  A.  E.  Holman,  Hammonton,  N.  J., 
and  his  birds  have  won  wherever  shown. 
Eggs  are  offered  cheap  from  selected  stock. 

Mr.  W.  S.  Newcomer,  box  51,  Glen  Rock, 
Pa.,  breads  Plymouth  Rocks,  Langshans, 
Golden  Wyandottes  and  Pekin  Ducks. 

Black  Langshans  of  the  best  families  are 
bred  by  Mr.  W.  North,  Berkeley  Springs, 
AV.  Va. 

Buff  Cochins  and  nothing  else  are  the 
favorites  of  Mr.  J.  W.  Silcott,  Sniekets- 
ville,  Va. 

Mrs.  H.  A.  Yount,  Dakota,  111.,  likes  the 
Rose-comb  Miuorcas,  and  breeds  them  ex- 
clusively. 

Mrs.  Mary  B.  King,  Kent,  Ct.,  now  breeds 
White  Leghorns,  Light  Brahinas  and  White 
Plymouth  Rocks,  succeeding  her  husband, 
the  late  Dr.  J.  W.  King. 

South  Carolina's  Brown  Leghorns,  bred 
b)  Mr.  'J'.  J.  Jervey,  Summerville,  S.  C. 

The  "Sure  Roup  Cure,"  so  often  men- 
tioned, is  made  by  Mr.  A.  V.  Card,  202 
Henry  street,  Kingston,  N.  Y.  Our  read- 
ers who  have  tried  it  mention  it  with  high 
praise. 

Wanted  at  once,  by  a  purchaser  at  Wash- 
ington, N.  J.,  (box  32)  White  Indian  Gaines, 
Laced  Indian  Games,  Miuorcas  and  Buff 
Leghorns. 

Buff  Leghorn  eggs  for  incubators  and 
stock.at  low  prices,  are  offered  by  Mr.  Gib- 
son Eickes,  Newport,  Pa. 

Black  Minorca  pullets  for  sale  by  Mr. 
Wm.  Crawford,  Laporte,  Indiana. 

Mr.  R.  W.  Hartwell,  Le  Roy,  N.Y.,  offers 
eggs  from  Light  Brahmas  and  Barred  Ply- 
mouth Rocks,  at  $3  per  100. 

Wisconsin.  Mr.  D.  W.  Hudson,  of  Port 
Howard,  Wis.,  breeds  V\  bite  Leghorns, 
Buff  Cochins  and  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks. 

White  Turkeys,  Pekin  Ducks,  Houdans 
and  Rose-comb  Brown  Leghorn  eggs  are 
offered  by  Mr.  Chester  I.  Hurst,  Nuuda,  N. 
Y. 

Pekin  Ducks  a  specialty.  Eggs  §5  per 
100  are  offered  by  Mr.  R.  Conrow,  Ciiiua- 
minson,  N.  J. 

North  Carolina.  Mr.  C.  A.Jones,  Salem, 
N.  C,  breeds  Brown  Leghorns  and  offers 
eggs  at  low  prices. 

The  Oak  Grove  Poultry  Farm,  Lena,  111., 
breeds  Black  Cochins,  Black  Langshans, 
Plymouth  Rocks  and  Uoiden  Sebright  Ban- 
tams. 

Mr.  C.  C.  Fulton,  Rtewartstown,  Pa., 
breeds  Silver  Spangled  Hamburgs,  Bulf 
Leghorns,  Indian  Games  and  Plymouth 
Rocks. 

The  National  Fancier,  Indianapolis, Tnd., 
offers  a  good  poultry  paper  one  year  and  a 
twenty-five  word  advertisement,  all  for 
thirty-five  cents. 

Mr.  Elmer  K.  Clemmer,  Harleysville,  Pa., 
breeds  several  varieties  of  tine-bred  poul- 
try, and  offers  his  catalogue  free. 

Imported  Houdans.  Mr.  George  E.  Chal- 
fant,  Hammonton,  N.  J.,  imported  his  stock 
from  France.  He  also  breeds  Light  Brah- 
mas and  Plymouth  Rocks.  His  llocks  are 
kept  up  to  full  requirements. 

Michigan  Brown  Leghorns.  Birds  and 
eggs  for  sale,  of  best  strains,  by  .ur.  W.  G. 
Wads  worth,  Pitts  ford,  Mich. 

Eggs  at  low  prices  offered  by  Mr.  Geo. 
F.  Livingston,  Hellam,  from  Black  Min- 
orcas,  Plymouth  Rocks,  and  Light  Brah- 
mas. 

Kentucky  Turkeys  (White  Holland),  Sil- 
ver Wyandottes,  Plymouth  Rocks,  Buff 
Leghorns,  offered  by  Mr.  1.  B.  .Northcutt, 
Atwood,  Ky. 

The  Pleasant  Lawn  Poultry  Yards,  Yas  - 
sar,  Mich.,  offer  eggs  at  half  price  from 
Buff  Leghorus,  Brown  Leghorns,  Indian 
Gainei,  and  White  Minorca*. 


Messrs.  Kraft  Bros.,  Hornellsville,  N.  Y., 
breed  Cornish  Indian  Games,  Golden 
Wyandottes,  and  Plymouth  Rocks. 

Rev.  L.  E.  Crumbling,  Hall,  York  Co., 
Pa.,  sells  eggs  from  pens  of  choice  Hou- 
dans, Barred  and  White  Plymouth  Rocks, 
Black  and  AVhite  Minorcas,  Buff  Leghorns, 
and  Indian  Games. 

Columbian  Wyai.dottes,  and  also  the  Gol- 
den, are  offered  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Fouch,  War- 
ren, Pa. 

Incubator  eggs  (Orrocco  Plymouth 
Rocks)  are  for  sale  by  Mr.  H.  G.  White- 
man,  Milroy,  Indiana. 

Second-hand  incubators  are  sold  by  the 
Gui.ford  Springs  Poultry  Co.,  Guilford 
Springs,  Pa. 

Light  Brahmas  of  the  best  strains  are 
offered  by  Jur.  J.  A.  Roberts,  Malvern,  Pa., 
who  has  bred  them  for  many  years.  He 
also  breeds  Plymouth  Rocks. 

The  Santa  Ana  Incubator  Co.,  at  Santa 
Ana,  Cal.,  waut  readers  to  get  a  copy  of 
their  new  catalogue  free.  They  think  they 
have  the  best  incubator  out. 

Cut  clover  hay,  in  sacks,  for  sale  by  Mr. 
J.  G.  Quirin,  Tioga  Centre,  N.  Y 

Clover  bay,  cut  up,  and  sold  in  sacks,  is 
a  specialty  of  the  Harvey  Seed  Co.,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.  They  also  sell  other  poultry  special- 
ties. You  can  get  anything  you  want  for 
poultry  from  them. 

Indian  Games,  Astrachans,  and  Brown 
Leghorns,  are  the  specialties  of  Mr.  W.  A. 
Williams,  Rome  City,  Indiana. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Van  Doren,  Buckingham, 
111.,  has  prize-winning  Light  Brahmas, 
Plymouth  Rocks,  and  White  Leghorns  of 
the  best  strains. 

Breeding  pen  of  Black  Minorcas  and  a 
Plymouth  Rock  cock,  for  sale  cheap  by  Mi'. 
Ed.  Hart,  Owego,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Rubrecbt,  Telford,  Pa.,  has 
twenty  varieties  of  land  and  water  fowls, 
and  his  eggs  are  sold  at  a  very  moderate 
price. 

He  pays  the  expressage  on  eggs.  Mr. 
A.  H.  Kunze,  Garden  Prairie,  111.  Send 
for  his  catalogue. 

Mr.  Andrew  M.  Gallagher,  Box  317, 
Norristown,  Fa.,  breeds  mammoth  Light 
Brahmas,  exclusively,  and  has  bred  fowls 
for  years. 

Buff  Wyandottes  are  offered  for  sale  by 
Mr.  Jordon  Philip,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Thirteen  varieties  of  fowls  are  bred  by 
Mr.  J.  H.  Miller,  Legonier,  Pa.,  of  selected 
stock. 

Roseeomb  Brown  Leghorns  and  Plym- 
outh Rocks,  choice  stock,  offered  by  Mr. 
J.  L.  Randolph,  Bartlett,  Ohio. 

Sea  shells  for  poultry.  Beats  oyster 
shells— §1.25  per  barrel.  Mr.  F.  P. 
Kuowles,  Guilford,  Ct. 

A  twenty-page  catalogue, of  all  varieties. 
Send  two  cent  stamp  to  Mr  Joe  A.  Denst, 
box  292,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Don't  forget  it.  You  can  do  us  a  big 
favor  by  mentioning  Poultry  Keeper 
when  you  write  to  advertisers. 

Limestone  grit  cheap.  Send  for  a  sample 
to  Mr.  H.  G.  Quirin,  Bellevue,  Ohio. 

Spongia  for  roup.  You  can  get  it  of 
Boerickc  &  lapel,  1011  Arch  street,  Phila- 
delphia. 

Mark  yoiu-  chickens  Send  to  Mr.  W.  H. 
Wigmore,  107  S.  S^h  St.,  Philadelphia,  for 
one.  It  is  only  twenty-five  cents,  tie  also 
makes  the  best  capouizing  instruments  iu 
the  United  S.ates. 

Rabbits,  German  and  lop-eared.  Also 
land  and  water  fowls  of  all  var.eues,  ot  the 
best  stock,  sold  by  Messrs.  J.  H.  Tereus 
and  Sou,  Mishicot,  Wis. 

Pit  Games  only — Assels,  Japs,  Derbys, 
Surreys,  and  Douiiniques— are  tue  special- 
ties of  the  veteran  Ids  Rositer,  Girard,  Pa. 

Black  Minorca  pullets  and  cockerels  are 
offered  cheap  by  Mr.  Rubt.  Mairet,  Akron, 
Ohio. 

Black  Spanish  are  bred  alone  by  the  vet- 
eran breeder,  Mr.  John  Burnett,  Suuinan, 
Indiana.  He  is  headquarters  for  Black 
Spanish. 

Dogs,  cattle,  pigs  and  poultry,  at  hard 
times  prices,  bred  on  a  large  stock  farm,  by 
Mr.  S.  W.  Smith,  Cochrauville,  Pa. 

Eight  acres  of  Black  Spanish  of  the  best 
strains,  (they  have  that  much  range)  are 
offered  by  Mr.  Miles  A.  Weiant,  Worlhiug- 
ton,  Ohio. 

Black  Minorcas,  at  low  prices,  are  offered 
by  Mr.  E.  U.  Denton,  Somerset,  N.  Y.  He 
also  breeds  Dorset  sheep,  a  breed  that  pro- 
duces Jambs  twice  a  year. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Singer,  York,  Pa.,  breeds  Blue 
Audalusians,  Cochins,  Plymouth  Rocks 
aud  White  Leghorns,  of  selected  strains. 

Compound  spongia  tablets,  the  well- 
known  remedy  for  roup,  can  be  had  of  Mr. 
W.  W.  Hogle,  Evauston,  111.  He  also 
breeds  Black  Langshans. 

Pure  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  No  other 
breed  kept  for  seven  years.  Eggs  by  the 
hundred,  cheap,  by  Mi",  E,  J.  Bull,  Yellow 
Springs,  Ohio, 


Lanershans, Light  Brahmas,  and  Plymouth 
Rocks,  low  prices  for  eggs,  are  offered  by 
Mrs.  T.  Shuff.  New  Berlin,  111. 

Hibben's  great  layers — Leghorns  and 
Plymouth  Rocks,  for  sale  by  Mr.  T.T. 
Hibben,  MeKeesport,  Pa. 

Please  mention  Poultry  Keeper  in  writ- 
ing to  advertisers. 

Bantams.  Also  White  Plymouth  Rocks, 
Dark  Brahmas  and  Leghorus.  Mr.  G. 
Billian,  Quakertown,  Pa. 

Langshans  (high  scores)  for  sale  by  Mr. 
Ralph  McCormick,  Perrysville,  Indiana. 

Dr.  S.  C.  Moyer,  so  well  known  to  our 
readers,  Lansdale,  Pa.,  again  offers  stocn 
and  eggs  from  his  noted  Light  Brahmas, 
Barred  and  White  Plymouth  Rocks,  Buff 
Cochins,  and  White  and  Silver  Wyautlottes. 

Mr.  Samuel  Hibberd,  Lima,  Pa.,  o^  u-s 
eggs  cheap  from  his  prize-winning  Yv  i,i  e 
Cochins,  Minorcas,  Leghorns,  Langshans, 
Plymouth  Rocks  and  Wyandottes. 

Pure  Buffs  are  kept  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Green- 
man.  Triangle,  N.  Y.,  Buff  Wyandottes 
aud  Buff  Leghorns.  These  are  his  special- 
ties, but  he  breeds  sixteen  other  varieties. 
Eggs  cheap. 

Standard  Buff  Leghorns,  that  have  scored 
94%,  ate  offered  by  Mr.  George  S.  Barnes, 
Editor  Michigan  Poultry  Breeder.  Battle 
Creek,  Mich.  Send  stamp  for  his  1895  large 
catalogue. 

Closing  out  sale  of  Brown  Leghorns. 
Write  to  box  41,  New  Holland,  Pa. 

Connecticut.  Mr.  Loren  Davis,  Manches- 
ter, Conii.,offers  buff  and  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks,  Buff  Leghorus,  White  Miuorcas  and 
Dark  Brahmas. 

California  AVhite  Leghorns,  eggs  by  the 
hundred,  broken  or  infertile,  replaced,  are 
the  offers  of  Messrs.  Carman  Bros.,  San 
Jose,  Cal. 

Grand  Black  Langshans  are  the  specialty 
of  Mr.  C.  D.  Bates,  Au  Sable,  Mich.  He 
offers  three  prizes  for  the  highest  scoring 
birds  from  eggs  bought  of  him. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Wallace,  Delaware  Water  Gap, 
Pa.,  breeds  Buff  Plymouth  Rocks,  White 
and  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  Buff  and 
Brown  Leghorns,  Black  Langshans,  Light 
Brahmas,  Golden  and  White  Wyandottes, 
and  small  White  Leghorn  Bantams,  at  low 
prices. 

Mr.  C.  C.  Craver,  York,  Pa.,  breeds 
Brown  Leghorus,  Black  Miuorcas,  Light 
Brahmas,  aud  Plymouth  Rocks.  He  is 
also  agen„  for  the  Olentangy  Brooder. 

Choice  Pekin  Drakes,  also  Mammoth 
White  Holland  Turkeys,  and  other  breeds, 
for  sale  at  the  great  Pine  Tree  Farm,  D.  A. 
Mount,  Supt.,  Jamesburg,  Pa. 

Mr.  John  F.  Beth,  Elgin,  111.,  says  the 
Silver  W)  andottes  and  Plymouth  Rocks 
are  the  best  all  purpose  fowl,  and  he  has 
fine  stock  for  sale. 

Incubator  eggs,  from  fowls  mated  for 
best  broiler  results,  for  sale  by  Messrs. 
Tillinghast  Bros.,  Factoryville,  Pa. 

Golden  and  Columbian  Wyandottes.  Mr. 
J.  F.  Scholz,  Erie,  Pa.,  makes  these  two 
breeds  his  specialties . 

Poultry  house  (500  fowls)  for  rent.  Ap- 
ply to  Mr.  Andrew  Powell,  157  Broadway, 
New  York  City. 

Rose-comb  Black  Minorcas,  the  great  egg 
layers,  his  specialty,  are  offered  by  Mr. 
Tueo.  Campbell,  Lexington,  Ky.,  who  gives 
them  his  careful  attention. 

Indian  Games,  a  special  favorite  of  Mr. 

D.  C.  McElroy,  St.  Clair,  Mich.,  are  offered 
by  him,  and  he  keeps  only  the  one  breed. 

Buff  Leghorns,  high  scoring.  Also 
Plymouth  Rocks.  Low  prices  are  offered 
by  Mr.  Geo  H.  Lee,  Exeter,  Nebraska. 

Light  Brahmas,  prize  winners  and  high 
scoring,  are  the  specialties  of  Mr.  N.  H. 
Woods,  Pecksburg,  Indiana. 

Out  Door  Brooder,  storm  proof,  up  to 
date,  is  the  offer  of  the  Ohio  Brooder  Co., 
Dayton,  Ohio. 

Sixty  Indian  Games,  from  Webster's  Im- 
ported stock.  Also  Golden  Wyandottes 
and  Plymouth  Rocks.  To  be  sold,  or  will 
be  exchanged  for  Leghorns,  by  Mr.  John  S. 
Vaudegrift,  Chestertown,  Md. 

Partridge  Cochins,  Black  Minorcas,  and 
Plymouth  Rocks,  cheap,  from  choice 
straius.  Mr.  G.  O.  Davis,  Mt.  Palatine, 
111. 

Mortimer's  "Sure  Shot"  for  lice,  '-Certain 
Cure"  for  cholera.  Also  Langshans,  Indian 
Gaines,  Miuorcas,  Anconas,  aud  Leghorus, 
for  sale  by  Mr.  W.  P.  Mortimer,  Pottsville, 
Pa. 

Pit  Games  are  the  specialties  of  Mr.  C.  D. 
Smith,  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  A.  P.  Allen,  Meadville,  Pa.,  breeds 
Single-comb  n  hite  Leghorus  aud  Rose- 
comb  Brown  Leghorns,  Plymouth  Rocks, 
Light  Brahmas,  Silver  Wyandottes  aud 
White  Cochins,  with  eggs  at  low  prices. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  large  and  vigor- 
ous slock.  Send  for  circular  to  Mr.  ErG. 
McCormick,  Perrysville,  Indiana.  '  He 
breeds  nothing  elst,  aud  keeps  only  the 
choicest  straius. 

World's  Fair  Brown  Leghorns.  Mr.  C. 

E.  Howell,  Einjira,  N.  Y^makeu  a  specialty 


of  the  Brown  Leghorn,  and  has  won  at  the 
W  orld's  Fair,  Buffalo,  Rochester  Troy, 
and  wherever  shown,  and  his  stock  bears  a 
high  reputation. 

The  Champion  Brooder,  top  heat,  indoor 
or  outdoor  use.  Is  offered  for  sale,  at  $5,  by 
Messrs.  J.  A.  Bennett  &  Son,  Gouverneur, 
New  York. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Meacham,  -Elmore,  Ohio,  has 
creeper  Brown  Leghorus,  legs  only  one 
inch  long,  and  they  do  not  fly  or  scratch. 
He  also  breeds  prize  Golden  Wyandottes. 

The  West  End  Stock  Farm,  West  Ches- 
ter, Pa.,  arj  breeders,  shippers,  and  hand- 
le] s  of  thoroughbred  hunting  and  pet  dogs, 
swine,  poultry,  aud  pigeons.  Send  for  their 
catalogue. 

Sheridan's  Condition  Powder,  made  by 
Messrs.  I.  S.  Johnson  &  Co.,  Boston,  is 
known  over  the  whole  country.  You  can 
get  it  from  any  country  store.  If  not,  seud 
direct  to  the  proprietor  and  give  it  a  trial. 

The  Marilla  Incubator  aud  Brooder, 
made  by  the  Marilla  Incubator  aud  Brooder 
Company,  at  Marilla,  N.  Y.,  will  send  their 
large  illustrated  catalogue  to  any  address 
for  a  two  cent  stamp.  Get  it  an  examiue 
its  conteuts. 

Galvanized  wire.  The  old  and  reliable 
firm  of  Peter  Duryee  &  Co.,  215  Greenwich 
street,  New  Yorn  City,  make  a  specialty  of 
galvanized  wire  nettiug,  for  feucing  poul- 
try, and  they  know  just  w-hat  a  poultry 
man  wants.    Write  to  them  for  prices. 

Mr.  F  S.  Shahl,  Quincy,  111.,  sells  fowls 
and  eggs  of  seventeen  Standard  breeds,  and 
has  been  in  busiuess  for  years.  He  is  one 
of  the  reliable  breeders  who  aim  to  please. 
Send  for  his  catalogue. 

Messrs.  Knapp  Bros.  Fabius,  have  won 
more  prizes  ou  White  Leghorns  thau  any 
breeder  iu  the  country.  'They  got  the  highest 
honors  at  the  World's  Fair,  and  their 
AVhite  Wyandottes  have  also  been  success- 
ful at  all  shows.  Tbey  have  won  at  every 
leading  show  wherever  they  have  exhib- 
ited, and  have  been  breeding  for  many 
years. 

The  Excelsior  Incubator,  made  by  Mr. 
Geo.  H.  Stall],  Quincy,  111.,  has  been  im- 
proved, and  the  material  used  is  better 
than  ever  before.  Send  to  him  for  his 
1895  catalogue. 

Black  Minorcas.   Mr.  J.    W.  Mettler, 

East  Millstone,  New  Jersey,  makes  this 
one  hived  his  specialty.  All  of  his  surplus 
fowls  are  sold  but  he  can  supply  eggs. 
His  Miuorcas  are  of  the  best. 

Webster's  bone  cutter,  made  by  Messrs. 
Webster  &  Hauuuin,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y., 
has  made  its  reputation,  and  still  making 
more  friends.  Cut  bone  is  indispensable 
for  success.  Their  bone  cutter  cuts  green 
bone  fine  enough  for  chicks.  Send  for  a 
descriptive  circular.  Read  their  adver- 
tisement. 

Read  the  illustrated  feuce  advertisement. 
The  De  Kalb  Fence  Co.,  81  High  street, 
De  Kalb,  111.,  have  all  kinds  of  fences,  not 
only  tor  poultry  but  for  stock.  Send  for  a 
catalogue  or  you  may  miss  a  good  thing. 

Connecticut  Plymouth  Rocks,  aspecialty, 
offered  by  Mr.  L.  H.  Otis,  Colchester,  Ct., 
consists  of  Barred  aud  V\  hite  varieties. 
He  breeds  only  the  Rocks. 

The  winners  at  New  York.  Mr.  Stephen 
Spencer,  Morris  Plains,  N.  J.,  breeds  only 
Light  Brahmas,  aud  is  one  of  the  promi- 
nent exhibitors  aud  winners  every  year  at 
the  great  Madison  Square  Garden  "Show. 

Messrs.  Smith  Brothers,  Berea,  Ohio, 
make  a  specialty  of  Pic  Gaines,  of  several 
grand  strains,  and  also  breed  Silver 
Spangled  Hamburgs  aud  Silver  Wyan- 
dottes. 

Arnold's  Buff  Leghorns  are  well  known. 
Mr.  Augustus  D.  Arnold,  Dillsburg,  Pa., 
imports  his  Buffs  from  England,  and  he 
breeds  them  true  Buff.  He  keeps  prize 
winuers  and  wins  at  all  the  shows. 

Messrs.  C.  M.  Irish,  Lawrence,  Mass., 
select  their  stock  from  the  best  laying 
Si  rains.  They  breed  AVhite  and  Barred 
Plymouth  Rocks,  v\  hite  and  Brown  Leg- 
horns, White  Wyandottes,  Black  Lang- 
shans, aud  Light  iirabinas,  aud  offer  eggs  at. 
low  prices. 

Try  the  Star  Meat  Fibre  Cutter,  made  bv 
Messrs.  C.  L.  Woolley  &  Co.,  322  West 
Biddle  street,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Gleudola's  great  poultry  farm,  owned  by 
Messrs.  R.  AV.  Davison  &  Co.,  Gleudola, 
N.  J.,  is  one  of  the  largest,  and  contains  the 
choicest  Bronze  Turkeys,  Black  Javas, 
Plymouth  Rocks,  White  AVyandoties, 
AVhite  Leghorns,  Indian  Games,  Black 
Spanish,  and  Pekin  Ducks.  Scud  f  jr  their 
ninth  auuual  catalogue. 

Thermometers,  especially  for  incubators, 
sent  anywhere  without  breaking,  aiesold 
by  Mr.  W.  A.  AVooldridge,  Gifford,  111. 

The  Mann  Boue  Cutter  sent  on  trial.  It 
ruts  green  bone  and  enables  you  to  feed 
your  lowls  at  a  small  cost.  It  is  just  the 
thiug  for  providing  egg  food.  It  is  used 
over  the  whole  country,  and  has  given  ex- 
cellent satisfaction.  It  is  made  by  Messrs. 
F.  AV.  Mann  &  Co.,  Milford,  Mass.  Read 
their  advertisement. 

Canned  meat  for  poultry.  Read  the 
large  advertisement  of  the  Hollis  Dressed 
Meat  and  AVool  Co.,  20  North  street,  Bos- 
ton, Mass.  They  sell  it  ready  prepared,  in 
8-pound  caps, 
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Over  fifty  -varieties  of  fowls.  Mr.  Charles 
Gammerdihger,  Columbus.  Ohio,  can  sup- 
ply you  with  any  breed  of  land  and  water 
fowi  you  may  want.  He  is  an  old  breeder, 
and  has  sold  birds  over  the  whole  country. 
He  has  won  over  $2,000  in  premiums  in  a 
single  year. 

Pure  granulated  bone  and  the  star  brand 
of  poultry  food  is  highly  recommended. 
Give  it  a  trial  and  you  will  not  regret  it. 
It  is  made  by  Dr.  Edw.  L  Czarnischi  and 
Sons.  43  First  street,  Allegheny  City,  Pa. 

Incubators,  brooders,  bone  mills,  and 
wire  netting,  are  the  specialties  of  the  Co- 
lumbian Manf.  Co..  Greenfield,  Ohio.  Send 
for  one  of  their  catalogues  before  buying. 

The  Prairie  State  Incubator  Company, 
Homer  City,  Pa.,  desires  all  readers  to  send 
for  their  free  illustrated  catalogue.  They 
offer  bargains  to  all. 

The  "Business  Hen"  is  the  well  known 
title  given  to  the  great  laving  strain  of  Mr. 
C.  H.  Wyekoff,  Groton.  N.  Y.  He  selects 
the  best  layers  from  1,000  hens,  and  has 
them  lartre,  strong,  vigorous,  and  superb 
layers.  He  keeps  nothing  but  pure  White 
Leghorns. 

Mr.  M  K.  Boyer,  one  of  the  editors  of 
Farm  Poultry^  now  of  83  Pond  street, 
South  Natiuk,  Mass.,  breeds  Black  Lang- 
shans,  White  Wyandottes,  Light  Brahmas. 
and  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  "Uncle 
Mike"  knows  how  to  do  it  right. 

Mr.  B.  H.  Noxon,  Elm  street,  Ithaca, 
New  York,  breeds  Knapp's  strain  of  White 
Wyandottes  and  White  Leghorns,  and  has 
both  stock  and  eggs  for  sale.  He  also  sells 
cross-bred  eggs  for  raising  broilers. 

Leghorns — White  and  Brown  (rose  and 
single-comb),  are  the  specialties  of  Mr.  H. 
B.  Pinney,  Calkins,  Pa. 

Mr.  James  M.  Smith,  Perkiomenville  Pa., 
breeds  sixteen  varieties  of  leading  breeds, 
and  offers  eggs  at  a  low  price. 

Pea-comb  Plymouth  Rocks  and  White 
Indian  Games."  Messrs.  Tilliughast  Br&s., 
Factoryville,  Pa. 

The  Eclipse  Incubator  Co.,  Panora, 
Iowa,  offer  the  Elipse  Incubator,  and  desire 
readers  to  send  stamp  for  circular. 

Tell  the  advertisers  you  saw  their  adver- 
tisement in  the  Poultry  Kf.hper. 

Over  200  Bronze  Turkeys,  from  forty  to 
forty-six  pound  stock,  is  what  Mr.  F.  M. 
Hunger,  DeKalb,  111.,  offers.  He  also 
breeds  Plymouth  Rocks,  Leghorns,  Wyan- 
dottes and  Jersey  cattle. 

Sixty-five  breeds.  Mr.  J.  R.  Brabazon, 
Delavau,  Wis.,  has  bred  fowls  for  years, 
and  keeps  all  kinds.  He  can  supply  any 
breed,  whether  of  turkeys,  geese,  ducks  or 
chickens. 

Polish,  Paragon  Laneshans  and  Golden 
Wyandottes.  These  are  the  breeds  on 
which  Messrs.  R.  C.  Green  &  Co.,  Albion, 
Wis.,  depeud  upon,  and  they  are  choice. 

The  Homestead  Poultry  Yards,  King 
street,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y  ,  owned  by  Mr. 
W.  S.  Craft,  is  where  some  choice  Buff  Leg- 
horns, Rose-comb  Brown  and  White  Leg- 
horns, White  Wyandottes,  Indian  Games, 
Plymouth  Rocks  and  Light  Brahmas  are 
bred. 

Maryland.  Premium  Plymouth  Rocks, 
Rose-comb  Brown  Leghorns,  and  Pekin 
Ducks.  Also  poultry  supplies.  Send  for 
the  8-page  catalogue  to  Mr.  R.  J.  Hollings- 
worth,  Wheel,  Md. 

The  Annual  Directory  of  Poultry  Breed- 
ers and  papers  now  ready,  at  25  cents.  Ad- 
dress Cut  Roses  Pub.  Co.,  Box  A,  18,  Mt. 
Pleasant,  Iowa. 

Hamburgs,  Plymouth  Rocks  (barred  and 
white,)  Brahmas, (light  and  dark,)Leghorns, 
(buff  and  brown,)  Indian  Gaines,  Black 
Minorcas,  and  Pit  Gaines.  Mr.  A.  C.  Ful- 
ton, York,  Pa. 

Prize  Pekin  Ducks,  premium  birds,  are 
for  sale  by  Mr.  James  Rankin, South  Easton, 
Mass.  He  is  the  "Duck  King,"  and 
batches  only  2J.00U  a  year. 

Mr.  E.  H.  Rodham,  Shullsburg,  Wis., 
bas  one  of  the  uirirest  catalogues  of  pet 
stock  and  poultry  published,  and  you  can 
get  anything  in  the  feathered  line  from 
him.   Send  for  a  copy. 

Mr.  A.  C.  Hawkins,  Lancaster.  Mass., 
has  taken  more  prizes  on  Plymouth  Rocks 
than  any  man  in  the  United  States.  He 
breeds  both  Barred  and  White,  and  also 
Silver  and  While  Wyandottes.  His  finely 
illustrated  catalogue  is  sent  free. 

The  Pou'lry  Advocat-,  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
should  be  seen  to  be  appreciated.  It  is  de- 
voted to  practical  poultry,  and  is  sixteen 
pages,  only  twenty-five  cents  a  year. 

Messrs.  Bowen  and  Barr.  Dakota,  VI., 
offer  their  forty  page  catalogue  of  fowls, 
for  five  cents  in  stamps.  It  is  a  valuable 
book,  and  they  keep  choice  fowls,  of  all 
kinds. 

A  remedy  free.  Messrs.  Walter  Kirby 
&  Co..  Marietta,  Ohio,  offer  their  roup  anil 
canker  remedy  free  en  trial,  if  t lie  postage 
(three  cent~)  is  paid  by  the  writer. 

Clear  grit  for  poultry.  A  sample  sent 
for  a  stamp.  It  is  made"  by  Mr.  I).  Lincoln 
Oir,  Orr's  Mills,  N.  Y.  Mr.  Orr  also 
breeds  some  of  the  finest  fowls  in  the 
country. 


The  old  Eureka  Incubator,  made  bv  Mr 
J.  L.  Campbell,  West  Elizabeth,  Pa.,  still 
holds  its  own,  and  has  a  host  of  friends, 
having  been  in  use  for  over  thirty  years, 
and  constantly  improved.  Send  five  cents 
to  him  for  bis  100-page  book. 

A  safety  lamp,  yes,  the  Hydro  safety 
lamp  is  just  the  thing.  We  know  because 
we  use  it.  Made  by  Mr.  L.  R.  Oakes, 
Bloomington,  Indiana.  He  also  sells  re- 
gulator bars,  thermometers,  regulators, 
brass  tanks,  and  boilers  for  incubators  and 
regulators  Mr.  J.  P.  Lucas,  Topeka, 
Kans.,  is  his  Western  agent. 

Don't  forget  to  mention  us  when  you 
write  advertisers. 

Mr  James  Forsyth,  Owcgo,  N.  Y.,  is 
President  of  the  American  Poultry  Asso- 
cial  ion,  and  breeds  the  highest  scorning 
Houdans,  Brown  Leghorns,  White  vvyan- 
dottes,  Plymouth  Rocks,  Buff  Wyandottes, 
Rose-comb  Brown  Leghorns,  and  single- 
comb  Brown  Leghorns.  He  won  prizes  on 
every  breed  at  the  recent  New  York  Show. 

The  Simplex  Hatcher  and  Brooder  Co., 
Quincy,  111. ,  have  a  large  illustrated  cata- 
logue which  they  seud  out  free  to  all. 

Eggs  cheap  from  all  leading  varieties  are 
offered  by  Mr.  B.  H.  Greider,  Florin,  Pa. 
Send  for  his  large  181)5  catalogue. 

The  Reliable  Incubator  Co.,  Quincy,  111., 
have  a  112  pane  catalogue  and  guide,  for 
1805,  which  they  will  send  for  6  cents.  It 
is  well  worth  the  price,  as  it  has  some  con- 
vincing fact*  on  poultry  for  profit. 

The  Harvey  Seed  Company,  Buffalo,  N. 
Y.,  sends  a  catalogue  free  to  all  want- 
ing poultry  supplies,  and  they  keep  any- 
thing you  may  want. 

The  F.  P.  C.  Madoc  Gape  Cure  is  some 
thing  that  Messrs.  Johnston  &  Stokes,  217 
Market  street,  Philadelphia,  desire  every 
reader  to  try. 

The  Victor  Incubator,  made  by  Messrs. 
George  Ertel  &  Co.,  Quincy,  111.,  which  we 
recently  illustrated,  still  has  plenty  of  cata- 
logues to  send  to  all  desiring. 

The  "Merry-Go-Round"  chicken  feeder  is 
one  that  enables  the  chickens  to  feed  them- 
selves and  then  scratch.  You  put  in  the 
feed  and  the  machine  does  the  rest.  It 
keeps  the  hens  at  work.  Address  Mr.  J. 
G.  Whitten,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Doyle's  Light  Brahmas  are  the  winners  of 
the  Fat  Stock  Shows  at  Chicago.  Mr.  Al- 
fred Doyle,  Morgan  Park,  111,  keeps  no 
olhcr  breed,  and  has  bred  prize-winning 
Light  Brahmas  for  twenty  years. 

Tested  Seeds.  Don't  forget  the  old  reli- 
able firm  of  Johnston  and  Stokes,  217  Mar- 
ket street,  Philadelphia,  'they  have  a 
large  seed  establishment,  and  grow  their 
own  seeds.  They  also  keep  all  kinds  of 
poultry  supplies.  Whenever  you  do  not 
know  where  to  buy  an  article  ask  them  for 
it.   Send  for  one  of  their  catalogues. 

Bone  and  shell  in  Michigan.  If  you 
want  raw  bone,  for  fowls  or  chicks,  or 
shells,  do  not  oveilook  the  Fitch  Fertilizer 
Works,  Bay  City,  Mich.  They  make  a  spe- 
cially of  prepared  bone  for  poultry. 

The  Monarch  Incubator,  made  by  Mr. 
James  Rankin,  Sou  h  Easton,  Mass.,  has 
wou  premiums  at  all  the  leading  shows. 
Mr.  Rankin,  the  "Duck  King,"  batches 
from  10,000  to  20,000  ducklings  every  year. 
He  sells  the  pure  Pekins,  and  he  uses  his 
own  machines  on  his  farm.  Prices  have 
been  reduced  and  he  wauts  every  reader  to 
have  his  catalogue. 

Read  the  skull  and  cross  bones  adver- 
tisement. We  ha- e  one  of  those  white- 
washers  and  lice  killers,  and  it  is  good. 
Address  F.  Schwarz,  Fairfield,  Ct. 

Shoemaker's  catalogue,  of  eighty  pages, 
handsomely  illustrated,  in  colors,  with  re- 
ceipts for  diseases,  and  valuable  hints  on 
poultry,  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every 
poultry  man.  It  is  sent  for  fifteen  cents, 
but  it  will  be  one  of  the  best  investments 
made.  Address  Mr.  C.  C.  Shoemaker,Free- 
port,  111.,  who  bieeds  nearly  all  varieties. 

The  Shaub  brooder,  made  by  the  Dia- 
mond Incubator  Co.,  Hartville,  Ohio,  for 
raising  chicks  in  cold  weather,  is  offered  by 
them,  as  well  as  the  Diamond  Incubator. 
Send  for  their  catalogue. 

Standard  Rooting  is  still  the  roofing  ma- 
terial. Mr.  A.  F.  Swan,  38  Dey  street, 
New  York  city,  has  been  selling  this  roof- 
ing to  poultry  men  for  the  last  twe  ity 
years,  audit  is  prepared  especially  for  their 
use,  as  he  is  also  a  poultrymau  and  knows 
what  is  required. 

Spongia  and  Prize  Buff  Leghorns,  to  be 
taken  separately.  Dr.  Wiant  and  Berin- 
ger,  Marion,  Ohio,  not  only  import  Buff 
Leghorns,  out  make  a  specialty  of  prepar- 
ing spo/ic/i«,  the  great  homoeopathic  remedy 
for  roup. 

Barnev's  patent  brooder,  made  by  Mr. 
Earl  Barney,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. ,  is  the  re 
suit  of  fifteen  years'  work  in  perfecting  a 
brooder,  and  be  claims  it  is  the  best  out. 
Send  for  one  of  his  descriptive  catalogues. 

All  Buffs-Buff  Wyando'tes  and  Buff 
Plymouth  Rocks,  the  s'ock  that  made  a 
clean  sweep  at  the  World's  Fair,  with  high 
scores.  These  two  buff  breeds  are  the  spe- 
eialtv  of  Mr.  J.  D.  Wilson,  Worcester,  N, 
Y. 


A  five  dollar  band  mill  for  grinding 
shells,  bone,  etc.  Al<o  the  Green  Clover 
Cutter,  the  best  thing  out,  cuts  fine  enoush 
for  little  chicks,  are  sold  by  Messrs.  Wil- 
son Bros.,  Easton,  Pa. 

Moulton's  Perfected  Incubator,  made  by 
Vr.  H  I).  Moul'on  Taunton,  Mass.,  is  an 
old  and  tested  machine  that  has  been  sold 
for  years.    Write  him  for  circular. 

The  Charles  River  Poultrv  Yards,  New- 
ton Lower  Falls,  Mass.,  makes  a  specialty 
of  Plymouth  Rocks.  The  proprietor  is  one 
of  the  best  breeders  in  the  country,  and 
also  judges  at  t  he  leading  shows. 

Minorcas — White  and  Black — White  and 
Barred  Plymouth  R  eks,  and  White  Wy- 
andottes, are  offered  bv  Mr.  Wm.  J.  Schau- 
ble,  Erie,  Pa. 

Beasles,  Hamburgs,  and  Leghorns. 
These  varieties  of  fowls  (beagles  excepted) 
are  choice,  and  the  beagles  are  of  the  best. 
Thev  are  for  sale  by  Mr.  Homer  J.  Brown, 
Harford,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Bayard,  Walnut  Hills,  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio,  has  received  over  5u0  testimoni- 
als in  one  and  two  years  for  his  Buff  Coch- 
ins, Light  Brahmas,  and  Black  Langshans. 

Kansas  Mr.  II.  A.  Wattles,  Baynesville, 
Kansas,  choice  Silver  Wyandottes  and 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  He  is  an  old  and 
reliable  breeder. 

Ohio  Light  Brahmas.  Mr.  D.  M.  Poling, 
Van  Wert,  Ohio,  breeds  nothing  but  Light 
Brahmas,  of  the  best  stock. 

Ferrets.  Write  to  Mr.  E.  R.  Gibbs,  Nor- 
walk,  Ohio.  He  also  keeps  Guinea  Pigs, 
Lop-eared  and  Common  Rabbits. 


During  the  short  time  that  this  company 
have  been  in  th6  field,  they  have  brought 
out  some  valuable  improvements,  which 
have  been  the  means  of  sending  their  ma- 
chine rapidly  to  the  front,  and  although  in 
their  infancy,  The  Peerless  Incubators  and 
Brooders  are  fast  becoming  very  popular. 


GAME  AND  GAME  BANTAM  CLUB. 

The  American  Exhibition  Game  and 
Game  Bantam  Club,  at  its  annual  meeting 
on  Saturday,  February  2nd,  elected  the  fol 
lowing  officers:  R.  D.  Winthrop,  Presi- 
dent; F.  P.  Magoun,  First  Vice  President; 
A.  F.  Pierce,  Second  Vice  President ;  S.  W. 
Doubleday,  Secretary  and  Treasurer;  Ex 
ecutive  Committee,  A.  E.  Blunck,  William 
Barber,  T.  A.  Havemeyer,  C.  P.  Earle,  B  C. 
Thornton,  A.  A.  Parker,  R.  P.  Keasbey,  W. 
H.  Sand?,  J.  H.  Drevenstedt. 


AMERICAN  BUFF  LEGHORN  CLUB. 

The  American  Buff  Leghorn  Club  held  a 
meeting  on  the  same  day  and  elected  the 
following  officers :  President,  Augustus  D. 
Arnold,  Dillsburg,  Pa.;  Vice  President,  Dr. 
C.  T.  Wiant,  Marion,  Ohio;  Honorary  Vice 
Presidents,  L.  D.  Atwater,  Waverly,  N.  Y. ; 
W.  H.  Van  Starter,  Petaluma,  Cal. ;  L.  W. 
Jordan,  Seneca,  S.  C. ;  J.  E  Davis,  Wash- 
ington, N.  J. ;  A.  E.  Blunck,  Johnstown, 
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4.  Variable  weigh. 

5.  Scale  balanced  lever. 

6.  Damper  above  lamp. 

7.  Sliding  weight.  » 
g.  Position  or  mercury, '  showing  de- 

■  greeofheat.  -•• 
9.  Glass  register  tube  fastened  to  4. 

PEERLESS  TUERMO-REGULATOR. 


9 


1.  (Hass'tube  or  Bulb  of  Thkrmo-Regulatob— Showing 
position  with  relation  to  the  eggs. 
Mercury  chamber  of  Thbrmo-Requlator. 
Flexible  hose,  permitting  free  vertical  movement  of  4 

10.  Composition  Cork,  connecting  3 
with  1. 

11.  Fulcrum  for  lerer  (5). 
13.  Iodestroctablt  I  leat  receiver. 

13.  Adjustable  lamp  support. 

14.  HeatFlue— showing  waterjacket. 
16.  Oil  chamber  of  safety  lam t> . 

MADE  BY  THE  PEERLESS  INCUBATOR  &  BROODER  CO 
QUINCY,  ILL. 


— 
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Northrup's  Black  Minorcas.  His  Rose- 
combs  are  world-wide  known.  Send  for 
his  large  catalogue,  which  describes  Minor- 
cas. Au\  Geo.  H.  Northrup,  Raceville,  N. 
Y. 

The  Pressey  Brooder  is  one  of  the 
best  and  cheapest  out.  We  have  issued  it. 
Write  to  Hammonton  Incubator  Co., 
Hammonton,  N.  J.,  for  catalogue  of  Pres- 
sey Brooder  and  Hammonton  Incubator. 

All  While  Fowls.  White  Polish,  White 
Cochins,  White  Fly  mouth  Rocks,  and 
White  Leghorns,  are  the  specialties  of  Mr. 
Geo.  A.  Friedrich,  Erie,  Pa. 


N.  Y. ;  J.  O.  Frost,  Vernon,  Vt.;  J.  Heagy 
Mechaniesburg,  Pa. ;  N.  S.  Stockton,  Hor- 
nistas,  Cal.;  E.  P.  Dorris,  Farmington, 
Wash.;  Frank  F.  Kimball,  Denver,  Colo.; 
Secretary  and  Treasurer,  E.  P.  Shepherd, 
Croton  Falls,  N.  Y. ;  Executive  Committee, 
R.  G.  Bufliiiton,  Fall  River,  Mass.;  M.  M. 
Chew,  U  illiamstown,  N.  J.;  G.  W.  Ran- 
dolph, Palmyra,  N.  Y. 


THE  PEERLESS  REGULATOR. 

We  give  detailed  illustration  of  the  Peer- 
less Thermo-Regulator,  made  by  the  Peer- 
less Incubator  and  Brooder  Co.,  Quincy, 
Ills.  It  is  very  simple  and  can  be  under- 
stood at  a  glance.  The  device  is  considered 
by  them  one  of  the  most  complete  con- 
trivances of  the  kind  on  the  market,  and 
can  be  attached  to  some  makes  of  machines. 
It  is  constructed  on  the  principle  of  a  ther- 
mometer, and  is  so  accurate  and  positive  in 
its  operation,  that  after  being  adjusted  to 
the  required  temperature,  it  will  not  vary 
from  that  point  and  the  entire  hatch  can  be 
made  successfully  without  the  use  of  a 
thermometer. 

Owing  to  the  principle  on  which  this 
Regulator  is  constructed,  it  works  equally 
as  well  in  the  brooder,  and  poultry  men  are 
fast  awakening  to  the  fact  that  a  perfect 
regulator  in  the  brooder  is  indispensible. 
All  of  these  machines  are  sold  under  a  sub- 
stantial and  business-like  guarantee,  and  as 
this  company  is  abundantly  able  to  make 
good  all  of  their  obligations,  you  have  the 
assurance  that  a  Peerless  Hatcher  and 
Brooder  will  prove  a  satisfactory  and  profit- 
able investment. 


AMERICAN  LEGHORN  CLUB. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  American  Leghorn 
Club  the  following  officers  were  elected: 
President,  William  Ellery  Bright;  First 
Vice  President,  James  Forsyth;  Second 
Vice  President,  John  C.  Haynes ;  Third 
Vice  President,  Augustus  D.  Arnold; 
Fou  th  Vice  President,  R.  A.  Homeyer; 
Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Ezra  Cornell. 
Executive  Committee— Win.  Ellery  Bright, 
James  Forsyth,  John  C.  Haynes,  Augustus 
D.Arnold,  R  A.  Homeyer,  Ezra  Cornell, 
C.  E.  Howell,  R.  W.  Ropes,  W  J.  Andrus, 

G.  W.  Osterhout,  II.  W.  Weeks,  W  P. 
Wheeler,  J.  B.  Godslon,  E.  Knapp,  H.  W. 
Smith,  A  M.  Bowman,  W.  G.  Taylor,  G. 

H.  Burgott. 


AMERICAN  COCHIN  CLUB. 

The  American  Cochin  Club  also  elected 
the  following  officers:  President,  Philan- 
der Williams ;  Vice  Presidents,  A.  E. 
Olshausen,  Dr  F.  D.  Kendall,  E.  T.  Blood, 
WiUiam  McNeil,  T.  F.  Mc.Crew,  Theodore 
Sternberg;  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  George 
E.  Peer;  Executive  Committee— G.  W. 
Mitchell,  George  C.  McCormaek,  D.  A- 
Nichols,  J.  C.  Sharp,  Jr.,  "Walter  C-  Baylies, 
Edward  Brooks,  W.  W.  Tooker, 
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THE  GREENVILLE  SHOW. 
"We  should  have  stated  that  the  Green- 
ville, Ala.,  show  was  judged  by  Mr.  T. 
Farrer  Rackham,  and  Mr.  Zell  Gastou, 
(judg:  of  the  probate  court,)  superintended 
the  show.  It  is  not  often  that  a  real  judge 
acts  as  superintendent  and  a  real  superin- 
tendent acts  as  judge,  but  that  was  how  it 
happened  at  Greenville.  They  had  about 
800  birds  on  exhibition  of  good  quality. 
The  show  was  a  financial  success  and  tbey 
intend  to  have  a  larger  one  next  year.  They 
had  an  excellent  judge  in  Mr.  Rackham. 
Mr.  Lonng  Brown,  of  Bollingbrook,  Ga._ 
also  contributed  largely  to  the  success  of 
the  show.  The  Alabamians  say  they  want 
Rackham  to  superintend  at  the  Atlanta 
Exposition. 

ARTIFICIAL  HEAT. 

Mr.  O.  P.  Phillips,  Amo,  Indiana,  brings 
lip  the  subject  of  artificial  heat,  and  asks 
our  readers  to  discuss  it.  It  is  an  excell- 
ent subject  to  consider,  and  we  hope  the 
readers  will  give  their  opinions.  Mr.  Phil- 
lips contemplates  underground  heat,  and 
says: 

I  desire  to  ask  if  any  of  the  readers  of 
the  Poultry  Keeper  have  had  experience 
with  underground  beat  for  poultry  houses. 
I  contemplate  building  a  bouse  1<  0  feet 
long  by  ten  feet  wide,  placing  a  furnace 
under  one  end  and  running  three  rows  of 
six-inch  tile,  say  six  inches,  under  the 
ground,  the  entire  length  of  1  he  building. 
These  tile  are  to  be  the  flues  of  the  furnace. 
What  is  the  editorial  opinion  of  it.  I  am 
convinced  that  I  must  have  artificial  heat. 

Our  opinion  is  rather  in  favor  of  the  beat 
being  above  ground.  Just  how  it  should 
be  provided  depends  on  the  situation  of  the 
building.  It  is  only  necessary  to  keep  the 
house  so  as  not  to  allow  the  thermometer 
to  fall  below  forty  degrees.  Too  much 
warmth  will  cause  the  fowls  to  easily  take 
cold  when  they  go  outside.  A  single  pipe, 
the  Jeiigch  of  the  house,  along  the  passage 
way,  would  answer.  Underground  heat, 
if  the  floor  is  kept  too  warm,  is  liable  to 
cause  leg  weakness.  Fowls  prefer  the  heat 
over  them  the  same  as  do  young  chicks. 


to  be  taken  apart.  That  has  been  one  of  the 
chief  obstacles.  Houses  that  are  movable 
are  expensive  because  it  requires  labor  to 
move  them.  There  has  never  been  any  plan 
adopted  to  our  knowledge,  and  we  are  un- 
able to  suggest  any  kind  of  a  movable 
house  for  winter  use,  and  especially  for 
chicks,  though  our  new  Illustrated  Book 
has  a  great  many  designs  of  houses.  Then> 
again,  any  plan  we  might  suggest  would 
depend  on  the  cost,  which  is  more  impor- 
tant than  all. 


CONSUMPTION  AND  ROUP. 

It  is  now  generally  conceded  that  the 
term  roup  means  really  nothing,  simply 
covering  a  number  of  diseases.  "When  a 
bird  has  catarrh,  scrofula,  heart  disease, 
consumption,  or  diptheria  it  is  ascribed  to 
roup.  The  disease  so  prevalent,  and  known 
as  roup,  is  at  first  catarrh,  then  pneumonia, 
and  then  consumption,  according  to  the 
different  stages.  Tuberculous  diseases, 
however,  may  affect  the  boues,  bowels,  and 
throat,  as  well  as  the  lungs.  A  writer  in 
the  Live  Stock  Journal,  of  London,  Eng- 
land, asserts  htat  he  has  proved  that  the 
tubeiculosis  in  fowls  is  entirely  distinct 
from  that  which  affects  the  human  family 
or  the  mammalian  animals.  He  claims  it 
to  be  the  result  of  iilthy  and  unhealthy 
surroundings,  and  contagious  from  fowl  to 
fowl,  even  appearing  when  new  flocks  are 
put  into  yards  where  it  had  previously 
been,  if  tbey  were  not  thoroughly  cleansed 
and  disinfected  before  the  fowls  were  put 
in.  He  also  says  that  they  cannot  contract 
it  from  the  human  race  or  from  animals,  or 
did  not  in  some  experiments  he  made  by 
feeding  them  for  three  months  on  infective 
tuberculous  matter  from  consumptive  hu- 
man patients  and  from  tuberculous  horse 
and  cow.  Systematic  cleansing  and  disin- 
fecting of  poultry  yards,  the  removal  of 
excrement,  and  feeding  on  clean  surfaces, 
with  care  in  selection  of  birds  from 
healthy  situations,  are  means  which  give 
an  amount  of  protection  from  incursion 
and  spread  of  the  disease,  while  isolation 
of  suspected  animals,  or,  better,  killing 
out,  and  disinfection,  may  be  advisable 
when  the  disease  is  once  established. 


TWO  HUNDRED  HENS  AND  NO  EGGS. 

Mr.  E.  H.  Bra w ley,  Amesville,  Ohio,  has 
200  hens  and  last  year  they  produced  eggs, 
but  are  doing  nothing  now.  He  wishes  to 
know  the  reason,  and  writes : 

We  Keep  200  hens.  They  give  us  but  few 
eggs.  We  feed  one  peck  of  wheat  in  the 
morning,  or  its  equivalent  of  warm  feed, 
(bran  and  ground  wheat  mixed  with  milk,) 
and  one  peck  of  corn  at  night.  Our  house 
is  12x26  and  8  feet  from  dirt  floor  to  eaves. 
Boards  run  up  and  down,  battened,  win- 
dows in  east  and  west  end,  and  door  in 
centre,  on  the  south  side.  House  No.  2  is 
10x14,  otherwise  the  same  as  the  other,  ex- 
cept the  floor  is  boards  instead  of  dirt. 
The  rest  of  the  flock  (about  fifty)  roost  in 
covered  sheds.  I  give  them  an  occasional 
feed  of  cabbage,  etc.  We  live  on  a  farm, 
and  hens  have  an  unlimited  range,  with 
plenty  of  grass  when  the  ground  is  not  cov- 
ered with  snow.  Since  butchering  they 
have  had  fresh  meat  once  or  twice  a  week, 
and  have  plenty  of  ground  limestone  for 
grit,  and  a  spring  supplies  fresh  water.  In 
1894  they  produced  eggs  well  with  much 
the  same  treatment.  What  I  would  like  to 
know  is  how  to  bring  them  to  producing 
eggs,  what  to  feed  and  how.  How  much 
per  day? 

We  presume  the  hens  are  rather  fat. 
Being  a  year  older  they  not  only  fatten 
more  readily  but  remain  so.  How  much  to 
feed  is  discussed  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 
Condition  powders  and  remedies  wrill  not 
avail.  When  the  weather  opens,  and  the 
hens  get  exercise  on  the  range,  they  will 
begin  to  lay,  but  no  food  at  all  should  then 
be  given  them. 

MOVABLE  COOPS. 

Movable  coops  are  excellent,  but  there 
are  some  objections  to  them,  one  of  which 
is  the  difficulty  of  moving  them.  On  this 
subject  Mr.  E.  R.  S„yer,  of  Morgantown, 
Pa.,  writes : 

I  would  like  to  have  some  suggestions  or 
ideas  how  to  build  movable  houses 
(chicken)  or  large  coops,  said  houses  to 
contain  fifty  or  more  small  chickens  after 
they  are  big  enough  to  leave  the  brooder,  to 
be  used  afterwards  when  they  get  older. 
Could  they  be  framed  so  as  to  be  tiken 
apart.  3  would  want  to  move  them  to  an- 
other farm.  My  idea  was  to  cover  them 
with  rooting  paper,  a  place  to  house  them 
in  wet  weather,  and  to  keep  them  in  at 
nights.  I  would  rather  keep  them  in  small 
lots,  separated  from  each  other.  Any  sug- 
gestions aloug  this  line  will  be  thankfully 
received. 

There  is  no  way  to  make  a  movable  house 
that  will  be  warm  in  winter  if  the  bouse  is 


SHIP  YOUR 


POULTRY  &  EGGS 


SPRAGUE  COMMISSION  CO. 


CHiCAGO. 

Reference,  P.  H.  JACOBS. 


Mam.  B. Turkeys,  P.  Ducks,  B.  Cochins.  Eggs  and 
stock  in  sea.  J.YV.  Fleming,  Buckingham,  111. 


s 


C.  W.  Leghorn  and  B.  P.  Rocks.  Eggs  ?1  per  15. 
,  ED.  EINFELDT.  Haywood,  111. 


B 


uff  Cochin  only,  eggs  $1.50  per  13. 

A  C.  TOMB,  Enreka,  III. 


GGS.-P.  Rocks,  Langs  ,  a.  Wyan.,  P.  Ducks. 
Cir.     W.  S.  Newcomer,  Box  51,  Glen  Rock,  l  a. 


KS. MARY  B.KIIVG.  Kent,  conn.,  Breeds  the 
beat  VV .  Leghorns,  L.  Brahmas  and  W .  P. Rocks. 


M 


BROWN  LEGHORNSi«&KlS: 


anted  at  once,  Wh.  and  Lac.  Ind.Gms.,  Mins. 
aud  BuS  Legs.   Address  Box  32,  Wash.,  N.J. 


B 


uff  Leghorn  Eggs  for  Incubators,  and  stock.  Low 
prices.  Gibson  Fickes,  Newport, Perry  Co.,  Pa. 


E 


ggs  $3  per  hundred  from  Lt.  Brahmas  and  B. 
P.  Rocks.      B.  VV.  Hartwell,  Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 


s 


C.  W.  Legs.,  B.  Cochins,  B  P. Rocks  a  specialty. 
•   Address  D.  W.  Hud  on, Fort  Howard,  Wis. 


Chester  I.  Hunt,  Nunda,  N.  Y.  R.  C.  B.  Legs., 
Houdan  PeKin  Ducks,  Wh. Turkeys,  choice  eggs. 


A  BOON  TO  POULTRY! 

Woodward's  Medicated  Nest  Eggs. 

An  improved  invention  which  all  lovers  of  pou'try 
should  have.  Pul  one  of  lliese  esters  in  with 
estch  aettfnc  «n«l  li:>ve  y.mr  eliicks  free 
from  lice  wlien  hatched.  These  eggs  are  in- 
dispensable to  poultrymen  and  farmers  for  use 
throughout  tire  entire  summer  and  winter  season. 
For  use  as  a  Nest  Egg  during  the  winter  months,  they 
answer  every  purpose  of  the  china  egg.  They  are 
doubly  serviceable,  acting  as  Nest  Egg  when  wanted, 
and  keeping  the  setting  and  laying  hen  in  a  healthy 
coudit  on  during  the  breeding  season  and  hot  days  of 
summer,  and  can  be  reniedicated  at  any  time  by 
soaking  m  Oil  or  Turpentine.  Recent  experiments 
have  proven  Turpentine  to  bo  the  best  vermin  de- 
stroyer. We  guarantee  if  one  of  these  Fggs  is  used 
with  each  setting  of  eggs  your  chickens  will  come 
off  free  from  lice.  For  sale  by  all  Crockeiy  Dealers, 
Grocery  houses,  dealers  in  Poultry  supplies  and  seed 
merchants,  at  50  cts  per  dozen.  Will  be  sent  by 
mail,  postage  paid,  upon  receipt  of  76  cts. 

We  Warrant  These  Eggs  Not  to 
Break. 

Address, 

O.  F.  WOODWARD, 

Box  895,  LE  ROY,  N.  X. 

Mention  this  paper. 


c 


A.  Jones,  Salem,  N.  C,  breeder  of  fine  S.  C.  B. 
•  Leghorns.  .Stock  and  eggs  for  sale.    13  eggs  $1. 


o 


ak  Grove  Poultry  Farm,  Lena.  Ills.  B  Cochs.,  B. 
Langs.,  B.  P.  Rocks,  G.  S.  Ban.   Eggs  in  sea. 


E 


lmer  K.  Clemmer,  Harleysville,  Pa.,  breeder  of 
nine  varieties  Pure  Bred  Poultry.    Cata.  free. 


IMPORTED  IIOIID.4NK,  Plymouth  Pocks, 
Lt.  Brshmas.    G.E.Chaltant,  Hanimonton,  N.  J. 


8 


C.B.Legs.  only,  best  strains,  cockerels  for  sale. 
.  Eggs  ?l  per  13.  w.G.  Wadswortti,  Pittsford,Mich 


"  Game,  B. and  W.Rocks.B. Minorca  eggs,  SI  for 
.%  15.  Stock  for  sale.  YV.H.  Clemens,  Saginaw,  Pa. 


r;  C.Br. Leghorns  exclusively.  Best  strains.  Eggs 
O.  Si  per  15.    W.  V.  McGalliaid.  Trenton,  N.  J  . 


MIRE  E<;«iS,  $1  per  15;  B.  P.  Rocks,  Buff  and  S. 
C.B.  Leghorns.  Cata.  S.K.Mohr,  Hilltown,  Pa. 


E 


ng.and  Amer.  B.  Cochs.,  I.  Gms.  B  Langs., Red 
Caps;  eggs, $1  per  13.  F. Sherwood, Suffern, N.Y. 


A 


S.  Swartley,  Line  Lexington,  Pa.,  breeder  of 
.  pure  poultry.   Eggs  $  I  per  15,  S3  per  60.  Cata. 


S. 


C.  W  Leghorn  eggs,  SI  per  15,  Knapp's  strain. 
E.  A.  JOSLYN,  Ilammonton,  X.  J. 


Wyandottes,  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  and  eggs. 
•   J.  II.  RI7RDICK,  Somonank,  111. 


G 


ol.Wyans.  Yards  mated  with  first  prize  winners. 
Eggs  |1.50  per  13    Owen  P.Brosius,  Media,  l'a 


TTtorsyth's  Strain  S. C.B. Leghorns.  Eggs?lperl3. 
1?        W1LSOM  TERBY,  Slillnater,  N  Y. 


High  bred  Barred  Fly.  Rock  eggs. only  breed  kept. 
15  eggs  for  Si.  Mrs.  J.H.Stevens.  Mt.  Vernon,  O. 


"1  f\  leading  varieties  of  fowls.  Eggs  $1.  Cir. 
JLU  Standard  Poultry  Farm,  North  Bend,  Neb. 


Brown  leishornj.- Prize  stock.   Eggs  81.50. 
A.  E.  HOI. MAX,  HailllKOutOII.  X.  J. 


WHITE  LEGHORNS  *  w---;Glu^n k^p& 


,  Son,  Batesville,  Ind. 


F 


ior  sale  —Choice  Barred  Plymouth  Rock  ^eggs, 
$1.00  for  15.     B.  A.  CRAMER,  Oakville,  Pa. 


$1 


Ol>  for  15  eggs  from  thorough-bred  S.C  B.Legs. 
•  and  Bl.  Mins.   G.  M.Kelley, Dansville, N.  Y. 


1  CPUDDMC  Bu.and  R.C.Br., eggs  SI  to  S2prl5. 
L  t U  n U n n D.C.  W . Beman,  Port  Dickinson,  N  Y. 


B 


aired  Plymouth  Rocks,  four  grand  yards  Cir- 
cular.   Address  C.  C.  Hartnian,  Tiffin,  Ohio. 


P 


or  Sale.— Eureka  3(K)*egg  conpei^tanlc  Incubator. 
All  in  order.  f25.    Lewis  Keen,  Kenilworth,  Fa. 


B. 


P.  Rock  and  W.  Wvandotte  Cockerels.  ehi»ap. 
A.  R.  II1JLLER,  Ti  n  t  Ion.  X.  V. 


1ST  prize  W.  Lan<rs.  and  W.  Mins.  Egg  ?2.  Cir- 
cular.    IS.  TV  BAETOX.  Franklin,  Mass. 


s 


mall  Farms  wanted.  Send  "cash  price, "  location, 
rooms,  acres, particulars. Moore.  Holmesburg,  Pa. 


B 


arred  P. Rocks  a  specialty.  Eggs  SI  for  13  Cir. 
free.       D.  L.  Horton,  Jr.,  Huutsburg,  N.  J. 


s 


iems' Home  Made  Natural  Hen  Incubator.  In- 
formation free.  Write  J.P.Siems, Columbus.Neb. 


7"ears  a  breeder  and  shipper  of  S.C. B.Legs. and  S. 
'    S.Hambs.  EggsSlperl5.  A.L.Cary,Le.vis.O. 


SI 
A 
B 


OO  for  15  eggs.  Black  Minorcas.  Circular  free. 
,  J.  K.  MERKEL,  Fleetwood,  Pa. 

Hostetter,  Hanover,  Pa.  Breeder  of  S.  C.  B. 
•  Leghorns,  Lt.  Brahmas.   Eggs  §1. 50  per  13. 


C.  B.  and  W.  Leghorns  and  S.  Wvandottes. 
.  15  eggs  ?1;  39,  ?2.    J.  W.  Cook,  Poneto,  Ind. 


Games,  A  1  stock.  Eggs  $2.50  per  15.  Express 
,  prepaid.   T.  E.  CHEDESTER,  Asheville.  N.  C. 


n  P.  Rocks,  Buff  Cochs..  W.F.B  Spanish.  Eggs  $1. 
D.  stock  for  sale.   H.  H.Snyder,  Elizabeihvill'e, Pa. 

O.'B.  Leghorns,  choice  birds.  J4  per  trio.  Fggs 
k5.  SI  per  13.  W.  T.  BALL,  Moline,  111. 

Indian  Game  eggs  from  prize  winning  stock,  S2 per 
13.  L.  J.  GAW  NE,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 


>artridge  Cochins  exclusively.  Eggs  S2.50  per 
setting  of  15.   John  C.Stellwagen,  Wayne,  Mich. 


B 


ose  Comb  B.  Minorca  eggs  for  sale:  also  other 
varieties.        Mrs.  H.  A.  Yount,  Dakota,  111. 


[~>lk.  Minor,  a  C'kls  for  sale.  Eggs  ?2  per  15  or  S* per 
5  26.    No  inbreeding.    Robt.  Mairet,  Akron,  O. 


Opening  to  expert  with  capital,  to  go  into  poultry 
business.  Address  W.Barnwell,  I  ernandina,  Fla. 


IB .  Northcutt,  Atwood,  Ky. ,  breeds  B.  P.  Rocks,  S. 
.  Wyans.,  Bil.  Legs,  and  W.  Hoi.  Tkys.  Thomp- 
son,Conger,  Hawkins  &  Arnold  strains.  EggsS2  per  sit. 


trize  winning  B.  P.  Rocks,  Blk.  Minorcas,  S.  C. 
\V.  Leghorns  and  Buff  Cochins. 

I.  H.  SHANNON,  Girard,  Kan. 


SL.  Wyandottes  exclusively.   High  scoring  cock- 
•  erels  for  sale.  Egg^  in  season.  Write  for  particu- 
lars. C.  G.Winkler,  West  Side  Poul.  Yards, Erie, Pa. 

Blue  Ridge  Poultry  Yards,  established  1890.  In- 
dian Games  exclusively.  Eggs  $1.51  per  15.  Purity 
guaranteed.     J.  A.  Richardson,  Sinithsburg,  Md 

Pure  Plymouth  Rock,  Buff  and  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn 
chicks,  just  hatched,  at  8c.  apiece.  Send  stamp 
for  circular.       Jos.  D.  Wilson,  Rosemont,  N.  J. 

Egg  delivered,  express  prepaid.   Inclose  4  cents  in 
stamns  Tor  Cata.  of  the  Great  Westermayrland 
Poultry  Farm.      R.  E.  Long,  New  Midway,  Md. 


Buff  Leghorns  (Arnold's):  I  Games  (Sharp's  and 
Frayn's);  Bl  Minorcas  (Northup's)  eggs  $1  per 
13  or  Sfi  per  100      Lance  &  Co.,  Washington,  N.  J. 


Indian  Games,  Barred  P.  Rocks.  Buff  Leghorns, 
S.  S.  Hamburgs  and  Pekin  Ducks.  Stock  for  sale. 
Eggs  SI  per  13.     C.  C.  Full  on,  Stewartstown,  Pa. 


B Minorcas,  Buff  Leghorns,  White  P.  Ducks. 
•  Eggs  75c.  per  sit.  or  J3.00  per  100.   E.  II . 
AUSTIN,  McLean.  Tompkins  Co.,  X.  Y. 


Eggs  Express  Paid  for  25c.  per  15  extra.    My  Buff 
Leghorns  and  B.  P.  Rocks  are  winners  at  three 
shows.    3  circulars.    GEO.  II.  LEE,  Exeter,  Neb, 


.  ««!><.  Bu.  and  W.  Leg..  R.  Can,  Gol.  Wyans., 
\  Lt.  Brah  and  Bl.  Mill  ,  15  eggs  Si,  30  eggs  S2. 
J.  1>.  BRAXWS,  1*.  M., Warrington,  X.J. 


021  OO,  13  S.  C.  Buff  (solid)  Wh  and  Br.  Leg., 
JJ5x.  B.  P.  Rock  or  Bl.  Minorca  eggs.  Choice 
Slock.      Pleasure  Poultry  Yards,  Marysville,  Pa. 


POULTRY  FARM  for  sale  or  rent.  Brooder 
house  lfiOn  capacity.   Five  acre  farm. 

E.  TKAWKI.IITS,  Hanimonton,  X.  J. 

C)f\  Pnee  Catalogue  Free.   Valuable  book  on 
*J\7  poultry  raising  given  with  each  order  for  eggs. 
Oak  trove  Poultry  Co.,  PlaCteville,  Wis. 


"O  and  W.  P.  Rocks  exclusively.  Eggs  $1.50  per 
X>.ls.  Stamp  with  your  wants.  Evergreen 
P.  YDS,  H.  J  Curtis,  Red  Hook,  on  Hudson,  N.  Y. 


Mrs.  J.  P.  Crossmon,  No.  3  Jennings  Place,  Nor- 
walk,  Conn,  breeder  of  high  class  Buff  Legs., 
Lt.  Brans.,  Bl.Mins  .Houdans,  $1  and  $1.50  for  13. 


THallenbeck,  Altamont,  N.Y  Eggs  now  price. 
.  B. Rocks,  W..BL,  Br  ,  Bu.Leg. ;  Bu.  Bant's,  L. 
Biahs.    Gr.  and  dry  cut  beef  and  bone,  $2.00.  Cir. 


Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  Eggs  $1  per  13. 
Rlack  Lacigaliana.  $2  per  30.    GRANT  J. 
WIGHT,  Lock  box  1U14,  Gouverneur,  New  York. 


White  Plymouth  Rocks  and  White  Wyandottes. 
Eggs  from  beauties.  $1.50  per  13,  $4.00  per  39. 
Circular  tree.    T.  F.  MILLER,  Mattituck,  N.  Y. 


flU  1  /"k  OO  in  Premi 
«0>  HJ.  W.and  B.Li 


iums:— B.Spanish,  S.  S.Hambs.. 
w«-v^.  .» .  auu  u.  Legs. .  P.  Rock  s.B  Mins.  Eggs  $1 
for  lo.Stp.for  cir.  Enterprise  Poul.  Yds.,  Annville,  Pa. 

Eggs  from  my  prize  White  Wyandottes,  $1  per  13. 
All  eggs  strictly  from  first-class  birds.  J.Gil- 
bert, Medford  station.,  Suffolk  Co.,  I>ew  York. 


E 


ggs,  13  for  $1;  3')  for  S2.  Indian  Game,  Light 
Brahma,  S.C.  B.  Leghorn  and  Black  Lang- 
is.  G.  AY.  WAYLAND.  Rochelle,  Va. 


T"  eghorns  (Fox  Howell  strain)  English  Red  Caps. 
_j  Eggs  $1.50  per  15.    Barred  Plymouth  Rocks. 
Eggs  $1  per  15.      Abe  A.  Massar,  Pomeroy,  Ohio. 

DEATH  TO  I.ICR  OX   HENS   OR  ANY- 
THING.   ANYWHERE.      84  PAGE 
HOOK  FREE.  ».fj.  LAHBKRT. 

Apponang,  R.  I. 

Position  Wanted  on  Poultry  Farm  by  a 
young  married  man  and  wile,  with  several  years 
of  practical  experience  in  the  poultry  business.  A  d- 
dress  roultryman.care  Poul. Keeper,  Parkesburg.Pa. 


Grand  Sweepstakes  at  Kokomo.  Bronze  Turkey 
eggs  in  March.  ?5  per  12;  to  April  7,  $4  per  12; 
from  7  on, S3  per  L2.  W.Hol  ,S2perl2:  B.P.Rks  $1.50. 
Poultry  Supplies.  M.B.Turkey  Farm.Boggstown.Ind. 


cgKs  for  $3,  $1  for  15  from  20  varieties.  Buff 
OUW'yan.  and  Buff  P.  Rocks,  $1  for  13.  Pure 
bred.    Cir.  free.    19  years  as  breeders. 

WHITNEY  RROS  ,  Triangle.  N.  Y. 


PfiY  THE  EXPRESS  ON  EGGS. 

B.Min.,  B.  A.B.Lang.,  L.Bra.,  S.  w  yan.,P.  Dks. 
won  ist  on  B.  Andalusian,  L. B.Min  Ckl.  Dubuq 
95.    Cata.  A.  H.  Kunze,  Garden  Prairie,  111. 


Warranted  to  hatch.   Eggsfrom  S.C.S.  Spangled 
S.Duckwing  and  Dom.  Leghorns,  $2.  White, 
Black.  Brown  and  Buff,  SI  per  12,  also  Crypers. 
Twenty-three  vears  a  breeder.     First-class  stock. 
N.  A.  TH  EI* AND  ER,  River  Falls,  Wis. 


Belfry  Hill  Poultry  Yards.  Eggs  for  hatching  from 
D  strong  vigorous  "stock.  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  $1  50 
per  13,  $5.00  per  65:  Lt  Brahmas,  $i.00  per  13,  $5.00  per 
45.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  GLENN  &  CLOCK, 
Proprietors,  P.  O.  Box  179,  Lexington,  Mass. 


Eggs  $1  per  setting  from  B.  Langshans,  S.  C.  B. 
Leghorns,  B. P. Rocks, I/.  Brahmas.  Limestone 
Grit,  75  cts.  per  ICO  lbs.,  400  lbs.  for  $2.50.  Send 
stamn  for  sample  and  circulars.  My  stock  is  as  good 
as  the  best.  H.  G.  QU1RIN,  Bellevue,  Ohio. 

Eggs  that  will  hatch,  from  9  varieties  of  thorough- 
bred poultry.  The  entire  breeding  stock  of 
Emery  S.  Pugh.ol  Utica.N.  Yr.,is  now  in  my  yards, 
also  the  Black  Minorca  Cock  "World  Beater,  Jr., 
score  9(i"  Satis,  guar.  Illus.  Cir.  Eggs  for  hatching 
at  low  prices.      Fred- B.  Morey,  Lane's  Mills,  Pa. 

Dlirr  Wyandottes.  Eggs.  83  per  13. 

nUrr  Plvmonth  Rocks.      Eggs.  S3  per  13. 

.Plymouth's  record,  World's  Fair  ",»3,  a  clean  sweep. 
Troy,  N.  Y.'94,  1st  pen.  1st  cock  and  1st  hen.  New 
Y'ork  '95,  1st  and  3rd  cock,  1st  hen. 

J.  ».  WILSON. 

Worcester,  N.  Y. 

BIGr  FOUB  BOUTE. 

Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis  Railway 
to  Western  and  Southern  Points.  Through  Sleeping 
(  ars  from  New  York  to  Cincinnati,  Indianapolis  and 
St.  Louis,  via  New  York  Central  to  Buffalo,  L  S.  * 
M  s.  Ry.  to  Cleveland,  Big  Kour  Route  to  Destina- 
tion    Elegant  r  i  i" n-  will:  all  Trunk  Lines  in 

New  York  State.  Ask  for  Tickets  via  Big  Four 
Route.  E.  O.  McCormick.  Passenger  Traffic  Man- 
ager. D.  B.  Martin.  Gen'l  Pass,  aud  Ticket  Agt. 
Big  Four  Route,  Cmcinnati,  Ohio. 


$2.50  FOR  $1.25. 

THE  CREAM  OF  POULTRY  LITERATURE! 

FIVE  LEADING  POULTRY  PAPERS  FOR  81.25. 

Poultry  News  and  Literature  from  the  East,  West,  South,  and  Middle  States ! 

Southern  Fancier,  Atlanta.  «a.,  5<)c;  Poultry  Keeper,  Parkesbui  g.  Pa.,  50c; 
Intel-  state  Povtltrvmau.  'J'iffln.  Ohio,  SOc;  MUUhiiu  Poultry  .Journal,  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  otic;  Poultry  Herald,  St  Paul,  Minn.,  5UC.    Total,  .'S2.oO. 

All  the  above  named  papers  for  one-half  the  regular  pricefor  a  limitedtime 

Subscribe  now,  $1.25  will  get  this  Great  Block  of  Five, 
by  sending  us  your  order.  Below  is  the  form  for  order: 
Poultry  Keeper  Co.,  Parkesburg,  Pa., 

Enclosed  find  SI. 25  for  which  send  us  the  Creat  Block  of  Five  Poultry 
papers  for  one  year, 

Name  


Address. 
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INCUBATOR  E<jJ<i«  a  specialty,  P.  Ii"Ck  (Or- 
rocco  strain).    H.  G.  Whiternan,  Milrny,  lud. 


&  W.  P.  Rocks,  l'ure  stock. 
J.  A.  Roberts,  Malvern,  Fa. 


LT.  BRAHMAS 


A 


ddressTIie  Santa  Ana  Incubator  Co.,  Santa  Ana, 
Cal.,  for  their  new  catalogue  free.  Cor.  solicited 


C 


ut  Clover  Hay  for  l'oultrv  put  up  in  Burlap  sacks. 
HAHVEY  SEED  CO.,  Buffalo,  N.  ST. 


c 


ut  clover  in  sacks.    Best  thing  to  make  hens  lay. 
J.  «.  <ll  I  J{1>,  Tioga  tentre.  > '.  Y. 


r 
p 


ndlan  Games,  S.  C.  B  Leghorns,  B.  Astrachans. 
Eggs  in  sea.  Cir,  W.  A. Williams,  lioine  City,  hid. 

riie  W  inning;  L.  li.,  B.  P.  1!  and  S.  ('.  \V. 
L.  Stamp.    Wui.H.  Van  Doren,  Buckingham,  111. 


E 
M 


ggs  $1.50  per  30.  20  varieties  of  land  and  water 
fowls.  J.  A.  KUBHECHT,  Telford,  Fa. 


E 


ammoth  Lt. Brahmas,  exclusively. Eggs?l  peris. 
Andrew  M. Gallagher,  Norristown.  l'a  ,  Box317. 

ggs  fur  hatching,  18  varieties.  Write  for  circular. 

J,  II.  II 1 1. 1.1  it.  l.iBoi'  ler,  l'a. 


Oeo  Sliell»  for  poultry,  warranted  to  beat  all  others, 
O  Already  to  feed.  N  o  waste.  Hhl  ,$1.25;  5  Bbls., 
fo.oo.     F.  P.  H.\on'i,i:s,  Guilford,  Conn. 

Ij'gffs  and  fowls  for  sale  of  all  leading  varieties. 
P.  semi  2c.  stamp  for  2d  page  catalogue.  JOE  A. 
MIENS  l\  Box  292  Columbus,  Ohio. 

CDnilPIA  For  Roup.  26  cents  hy  mail  from  the 
OrUllUlH, Pharmacy.     Ad<ir  ss  lioericke  A 

Tafel.  1011  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia,  l'a. 


JH.  TKRKNS   A  SON. 
•  Bleeders  of  thoroughbred  laud  and  water  fowls. 


ItIi*liicot.  1VU. 

nd  and  water  f 

Eggs  in  season.   German  and  lop  ear  rabbits. 


PIT     GAMES    OM,T     ASSi:i.S.  JAPS, 
Dl'RY.KI  KRVS  AM)  IK»11>.  Stamp. 
IDE  ItOSSITKK,  Virard.  l'a. 


Tncubator  Fggs.  fresh  and  fertile.  Thoroughbred 
males  mated  for  best  broiler  results.  $4  per  100, 
935  per  1000.      Tillingliast  Bros.,  Factoryville,  Pa. 

IX.  Ei.  Poultry  Yard,  J.  F.  Scbolz,  Prop.,  Erie, 
•  Pa.   Eggs  for  sale  from  prize  winning  Gol.  and 
Colum'n  \\  yans. Stock  for  sale  at  all  times.  Cir. free. 

INDIAN  GAMES.  Choice  strains.  Eggs  $3.00 
per  13.  D.  C.  llrELHOY, 

SI.  Clair,  Mich. 


COMPOUND  CDflNPI  RTABI.ETS  for  Roup. 
Box  of  20t>   orUnulH  By  mail  35c.  3  for  $1. 
W.  IV.  IKM.  1.1  .  EvauKton,  111. 


$1 


for  13  eggs  from  fine  purebred  Plym.  Kocks, 
Lanershaus  and  Light  Brahmas. 

MRS.  T.  sill  11'.  New  Berlin,  Ills. 


GREAT  I.  V  VERS  -mv  strain  ol  Leghorns 
and  I*.  RoekN.  Circiilarfrce. 

T.  T.  HIBREN,  McKeesport,  Pa. 

"TTIggs  from  prize  winners  $1  per  13:  Bar.  and  W.P. 
.Hi  Rocks,  L.  and  D.  Brans.  ,S.C  IS.  Legs.  Egg-  from 
B. P. Bantam,  $2  per  13.0.G.  Billiau.Quakertown.Pa. 

Pure  Barred  P  Bocks,  choice  strains,  free  range  of 
farm,  no  other  breed  for  seven  years,   $4  per  100, 
$2  per  50.   E.  J.  BULL,  Yellow  Springs. Ohio. 


Eif; 


I  \r.  S.  C  Moyer.  Lansdale,  Pa.,  breeds  L. 
I  t  Brahmas,  B.  and  W.  P.  Kocks,  W.  and  s. 
Wyandottes  and  B.  Cochins.  Stock  and  eggs  for  sale. 

s$l  per  13  from  nrize  winning  W .  Coelis. .  JV  .  & 
'.  M ins. ,  W . &  B .  Legs. ,  Langs. ,  \V  &  B .  P  Bocks, 
W.,B.,  S.  andG.  Wyaus.    Sam.  Hibberd,  Lima,  Pa. 

Standard  Bafri.egrhornn— Sore  up  to  94  V  Be 
sure  and  get  my  1895 circular,  free,  stamp  accepted . 
GEORGE  S.  BARNES,  Battle  Creel-.  Mich. 

Closing  out  at  low  rates  choice  S.  O.B  Leghorns, 
male  and  female.   Must  be  sold  till  Mar.  15th. 
Write  to  Box  41.  New  Holland.  Pa. 

KC.  B.  Mins..  the  great  winter  layers.  Typical 
•  Ml ns  ,the  egg  machines  with  combs  that  will  not 
freeze  In  winter.  Rose  Comb  Buff  Leghorns.  Cir- 
cular.       THEO.  CAMPBELL,  Lexington,  Ky. 

Closing  out  all  mv  prize  winning  Lt.  Brahmas, 
Bl„  White  and  Rose  Comb  Minorcas,  Buff  Leg- 
horns, Buff  Ply.  Bocks  Indian  Games.  Also  form- 
ula for  Dr.  Owsley's  Sure  Cure  for  Roup  and  ('anker, 
a  soap.  Eggs  che'ap  till  stock  is  sold.  Address  with 
stamp.     M.  F.  STELLW AtiEN,  St.  Ignace,  Mich. 

HOMER  CITY  POl  I.TRY  FARM.  Larges 
in  Penusylvaui?.  Ten  best  varieties.  One 
thousand  thoroughbred  fowls.  We  want  tofhelp 
you  Improve  your  stock.  EBBs  S2.00  per  ketiine 
or  two  setting*  for  »a.oo.  Send  Mump  tor 
catalogue. 

HOMER  CITY,  Pa. 


f  HE  A  DQUAHTETaS 
WHITE  WON- 

UE.no.  from  only  high  class  stock,  send  for 
new  illustrated  catalogue. 

AVM.N. FRENCH  (Originator),  New  Haven,  Vt. 


ARNOLD'S  BUFF  LEGHORNS. 

Send  2c  stamp  for  our  new  catalogue     Eggs  from 
all  yards  $5  cm  per  13,  and  chicks  guaranteed.  Agent 
for  the  wonderful  Juniata  Incubator.    None  better 
Address. 

AUG.  D.  ARNOLD,  Dillsburg,  l'a. 

ONLY  $1.60!^^^ 

FARM  POULTRY  ( Sen  i- Monthly) ...  81.00 
POULTRY  KEEPER  (Monthly)    ,  .    .  50ct* 
FARM  and  FIRESIDE  (Semi-Monthly)  50  " 
Total   «8.00 

All  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  by  us  of  cash  or  stamps, 
81. 00.    Sample  papers  free.  Address 

FARM  POULTRY, 

Box  F.  P.  BOSTON,  MASS. 


0RR0CC0  POULTRY  FARM. 

South  Natick  and  Mount  Blue,  Mass    Devoted  ex- 
clusively to  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks, 
(Orrocco  Brown  hgg  Strain.) 
Persons  interested  in  raising  poultry'  for  profit, 
either  by  natural  or  artificial  means,  and  who  are 
unable  to  visit  us,  can  send  a  two-cent  stamp  for  our 
Twenty-third  Annual  Illustrated  64  page  circular, 
and  obtain  more  practical  information  than  is  often 
found  in 

A  DOLLAR  BOOK,  FOR  TWO  CENTS. 

Postals  not  uoticed.  No  circular  sent  without  stamp. 
Address,       W.  II.  KI'DD  .V  SON. 

10  Merehanls  Row,  Boston. 


BLACK  LANGSHANS.    Eggs  $1  per  13.  S. 
IV.  NORTH.  Berkeley  Spring*,  W.  Va. 

CD  A  VT  TOTT  a  specialty  31  years.  Cir. 
~i  J\.  IN  J  i~  IT  and  mv  photo  free.  Eggs 
f2  per  18. 


T 


J.  BENNETT.  Suniuan,  Inal. 


horoughbred  Poultry  and  Eggs  of  all  leading  va- 
rieties. Hard  time  price.  [lius.cat.  poultry,  pigs, 
tie,  dogs,  etc.   S.  \\ .  Smith,  CochrativiUe,  Pa. 

An  8  acre  farm  de- 


E 

boss  layers 


Tings  from  Bl. Spanish,  exclu. 
Jj  voted  to  this  variety.  Send  for  Illus  Cir.  ot  the 


Miles  A.  Weiant,  Worthingtou,  Ohio. 

I^ggstrom  winners  at  Madison  Square  Gar- 
j  den,  Hagerstown,  Reading, etc  ;  91  perl',  $5 per 
7S.  Bar.  4  W.P  Kocks,  Rose  and  S.  C.  B  Legs  Bl 
Langshans, P.  Ducks.    W   W.  Kulp,  Pottstown,  Pa 

Huff  and  White  Indian  Games  the  coming  fowl. 
Eggs  $■">  per  13.  Buff,  Wh.,  Br.  Legs.,  Ply. Rocks, 
Mins.  and  '.'Ornish  lud.  Games.  Eggs  $2  per  15  or  $3 
per 26.  Cir.  free.  Lewis  C.  Beatty,  ft  ashiug'n,  N.J. 

Wes.  End  Stock  Farm,  Westchester,  Pa., breed- 
ers, shippers  and  handlers  of  thoroughbred 
hunting  ana  pet  dogs,  swine,  poultry  and  pigeons. 
Eggs  for  hatching.    Catalogue  and  price  list  free. 


PINE  TREE  FARM.  Jamesbnre;.  N.  J. 
H  .  II.  ORDWAY.  Prop.,  D.  A.  MOUNT, 
Snpt.  Choice  I'ekiii  Ilrahea  82. OO  eaeh. 
FiftfM  for  hatehing.    Large  catalogue  free. 


JOHN  F.RKTil, Elgin,  Ills.,  bleeds  A 
best  ail  purnoM'  lowi,  .mi.  Laced  Wyand 
Barrel  Plymouth  Ro'  k 
26,    Fine  stock  for  sale. 


A  merica's 
ottes  and 
Eggs.  53.00  per  13,  $5. 00  per 
Illustrated  circular  free. 


JT.  Wallace.  Delaware  Water  Gap,  Pa.,  breeder  of 
.  Hi.  Mins  ,  Bu.,  W.and  B.  p.  Kocks,  Bu.&Br. 

,,G.  *  W.Wyans.,  VV. 
il  per  13;  I?u.*1.50.  Cir. 


Legs.,  Lt.  I'.rahs.,  Bl.  L; 
Leg.Bants.  (wt.  14  oz.)  Egg 


8 


C.  B.  Leghorns,  Blk.  Minorcas,  Lt.  Brahmas 
•  and  B.  P.  Rocks.    Kggs  $1  per  13.  Circular. 
C.  C.  CR  IYER,  York,  Pa.. 
Agent  for  Olentangy  Incubators  and  Brooders. 

(~\f\  per  13  eggs.    Heathwoods,  Irish  Black 
•~  1  «\  I\J  Breasted  Reds,  Tornadoes  and  Irish  and 
Mexican  Grays.  Cornish  Indians  $•  ner  is.  Cir  free. 
C.  D.  SMITH,  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y. 


A    P    AV^C**-"  Mendv,I,e.'  S 


C.  W.  and 
Leghorns,  B.  P.  Rocks,  Lt.  Brah- 
mas, silver  Wyandottes,  and  W.  Cochins.    Eggs  $1 
per  13;  $2.50  per;S9.    Send  for  circular. 


Harred  Plymouth  Pocks  exclusively.    Eggs  for 
hatching  from  stock  that  is  fine,  large  and  vig- 
orous.   Send  for  circular. 

E.G.  MeCORMACK. 

Pcrrysville.  Ind. 

Brown  Leghorns.  Circular  free.    My  winners  at 
World's  Fair,  Troy,  Roches' er  and  Buffalo  are 
mated  up  for  business.    Eggs  $2,110  for  13;  85. Ou  for  40. 

C.  E.  HOWELL. 
 Elmira,  nr.  Y. 

S.  C.  B.  LEGHORNS,  B.  P.  ROCKS, 

Heavy  Weight  Pekin  Docka  and  English 
Reagle  Hounds.  Eggs  $2  per  15.  Grand  niatings. 
16th  annual  Cir.  free.    B  A.  Fox,  Moore,  Del. Co.,  Pa. 

C^olehester  Ponltry  Yards,  C.  H.Otis,  pro- 
j  prietor.  Colchester,  Cons.  Barred  and  White 
Plymouth  Kocks  exclusively;  8  yards  finest  and  best 
ic  the  world;  large,  healthv  prize-winning  stock. 
Eggs  for  hatching,  $1 .50  per  13;  S3.50  per  26. 

QTEPIIEN  SPENCER.  Morris  Plains   N.  J 
O  breeder  of  high-class  LIUIIT  BRAHMAS  for 

many  years,  prize-winning  at  several  leading  exhi- 
bitions. Choice  cockerels  and  pullets  for  sale,  $3.00 
to  $5.00  each;  best  strains.  Eggs,  from  prize  stock, 
$2.00  for  13.  Write  for  wants.   __  ' 

True  Grit  Poultry  Yards,  Smith  Bros.,  Berea,  O. 
Pit  Games  a  specialty.  Irish  Black  Reds,  Ken- 
tucky Dominiques,  Red  Piles,  Irish  and  Mexican 
Grays.  Also  silver  Laced  Wyandottes  and  Silver 
Spaudled  Hamburgs.   Eggs  In  season. 


Eggs  for  liatehing  from  large,  vigorous,  well- 
matured  stock.  ?i  00  per  13.  White  and  Barred 
Ply.  Kocks.  W.and  Br  Leghorns.  W.  Wyandottes, 
B.  Langshans  and  Lt.  Brahmas.  These  pens  are  all 
selected  lor  their  extia  laying  qualities  Stock  for 
sale.  C.  M.  Irish  &  Co.,  Lawrence,  Mass. 

LIGHT  BRAHMAS. 

Winners  at  Chieago,  1894.  Wo-ld'a  Fair 
and  other  shows.  Stock  for  sale,  low  for 
quality.  Eggs  in  season.  Also  Seoteh 
Collie  Dogs. 

ALFRED  DOYLE,  Morgan  Park,  111. 


Wpkoffs  Wtiile  Leghorns, 

Ameriea's  Business  lien. 

This  season's  breeding  stock  consists  of  the  choicest 
specimens  selected  from  over  i,0U)  carefully  bred 
birds,  and  are  unequalled  for  size,  vigor,  siiow  and 
superior  la.\  ing  qualities.  Eggs  £:.oo  per  l.i:  $3.  5 per 
30;  S5  per  45;  S10  per  loo.  Illustrated  and  descriptive 
circular  free. 

C.  H.  WYCKOFF, 


R.  W.  DAVISON.  D.  F.  Vf 

EGGS  FOR  HITCHING 

BRONZE  T  C  RM  MVS, 

(Our  strain  is  noted  lor  rapid,  vigorous  growth  and 
great  laying.) 
BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS, 
(Bradley  Bros'  and  Thompson's  strain.) 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES. 
(Early  maturing  and  great  laying  stock.) 
RLACK  J  4YAS. 
(Our  own  strain  mated  with  nosed  Canadian  cocks.) 
IND  I  IN  GAMES, 
(Sharp's  and  .loiiii  Frayn's  Imported)  strain.) 
».  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS, 

(Prolific  laying  stock.) 
W.  F.  RLACK  SPANISH, 
(Bred  for  rapid  growth  and  large  eggs.) 
PEKIN  DUCKS, 
tlniperlal  strain.) 
Bronze  Turkey  eggs.  f2. 00  per  8,  M.10  per  17. 
Pekin  Duck  egg-,  it  SO  per  12,  |2  90  per  li. 
All  other  egg",  t2.00  p.  r  IS,  53.50  per  30. 

At  the  tireat  Hagei  stown  Fair,  Md.,  (1S94)  we  won 
B  premiums  on  10  birds  entered  W  e  have  also  won 
premiums  at  Madison  Square  Garden  show,  N.  Y 
City,  Trenton  Inttr-Stat- Fair,  N.J..  andothersof 
like  importance.  In  our  matlngs  we  do  not  lose 
sight  of  the  all  important  qualities,  viz.:  Early  ma- 
turity, strong,  healthy  growth  and  prolific  laying 
Our  ninth  annual  catalogue  free 

Fl.  W.  DAVISON  &  CO, 

GLENDOLA.  N.J. 


J as.  M.  Smith,  Perklomenville.  Pa.  Breeder  of  16 
leading  variet  es  of  poultry.  Eggsfl  per  15.  Cata. 

BROOK  SIDE  Leghorn  Farm,  White  and  Brown 
Leghorns,  It.  and  s.  C,  Circular 

II  R.  PINNEY,  Calkins,  Pa. 


Combed  White  I'lys 
.  *ti  per  pair.  Egg. 
.,  Factoryville,  Pa 


hlte  Indian  (Tames  and  Pt 
mouth  Kocks.    Good  stoi 
per  sitting.    Tillingliast  Br 


HA.  WATTLES,  Rayneville,  Kan.  Fin 
•  est  S1I.  W.va.is.  and  R.  I*.  Roeks  iu 
the  West.    Choiee  stock  lor  sale. 


Rose  Comb  Brown  Leghorns  a  specialty,  also  B.  P. 
Kocks.    Eggs  |i  .50  per  15,  S2.50  per  30.    (  ircular 
free.      J.  L.  RAN DOLPH,  Bartlett,  Ohio. 

LIGHT  RKAHMAS,  EXCLUSIVELY. 

(  Felch  and  Williams  strain.; 
Fggs  v2.0  lor  13,  J3.50  lor  2ti.    Stock  for  sale. 
D.  M  POLING,  Van  Wert,  Ohio. 


Vorthup's  Black  llinorra.  Catalogue  free, 
XN  contains  more  reading  than  P.  Keeper  barring 
ads.,  also  describes  Rose-comb  Black  .Minorca  ,  and 
origiu.    GEO.  H.  1VOKTHUP,  Kacevtlle,  N.  Y. 

White  Fowls  Exclusively. 

While  Polish,  White  Cochins,  W.  P.  Kocks  and  S.C. 
W.  Legs.   Cir.  free.  Geo.  A.  Frledrichs,  Erie,  Pa. 

The  Perleoted  Incubator.— 200  eggs,  12.5.00- 
Installments  or  rented.  The  Perfected  Kegulato1" 
for  any  incubator.  2  cent  stamp  for  ci  cular. 

II.  D.  MOULTON,  Taunton,  Mass 

each  for  yearling  liens.  $2.00  each  for 
Barred  ~" 


$1.50  >e 


I  Plymouth  Kock 


rearlini. 

our  prize'  stock  CHARLES  RIVER 
POULTRY  YARDS,  Newtou  Lower  Falls,  Mass. 


BLACK  MINORCAS. 

Victorious  at  America's  Greatest  Shows.  No  more 
stock  for  sale.  Eggs  from  prize  pens.  per  lit  1  ir. 
free.       J.  W.  METTLER,  East  Millstone,  N.J. 


White  and  Rlaek  Minorcas,  Barred  Ply- 
mouth Kocks  and  White  Wyandottes.  Stock 
at  all  times.    Eggs  in  season. 

WM.  J.  SCH  AURLE,  Erie,  Pa. 

Leghorns,  S.  S.  Hainburgs  and  Beagles.   100  R.  C. 
W.  and  S.  C.  Brown  Legs,  and  S.  S.  Hamburgs. 
10  Beagles  2  to  4  months.    1  Fox  Hound  broken. 
HOMER  J.  BROWN,  Harford,  Col  t.  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Buff  Cochins,  Lt  Brahmas,  B.  Langshans.  500  tes- 
timonials received  In  2  years.  A  grand  lot  of 
stock  for  sale  now.  Send  for  circular  aim  list  of  tes- 
timonials. POULTRY  SUPPLIES  CHEAP. 
W.C.  RYARD,  Walnut  Hills,  Cineinnati.O. 

Dr.  Wiant  and  Beringer,  Marlon,  O.,  have  a  fine 
lot  of  Buff  Leghorns  for  sale.  Eggs  from  three 
best  pens  in  Aniern  a.  Send  2-ceht  stamp  for  large 
circular.  SPONGIA,  the  great  roup  cure,  put  up 
iu  25  and  50c.  packages. 

HA.  Bradshaw,  Elizaville,  lnd.  Breeder  of 
•  W.  W'yii.  and  W.  Lang,  fowls.  Has  for  sale 
400  fine  Breeding  and  Exhibition  fowls  and  chicks. 
Send  for  circular  giving  niatings  and  prizes  won. 

ST. BERNARD  PUPS.w^TV^w %^ 

pupsforsalecheap.  Pedigreed  stock.  Sir  Bedivereand 
Plidlimmon  strains.  P.  H.  Jacobs.  Hair. nionton.  N..1. 

FOR  SALE. — Fine  Mallard  Ducks  and  Mammoth 
White  Turkeys.  Grandest  lot  on  eaith.  Sixty- 
five  varieties  of  pure  breed  land  and  water  fowls. 
Send  for  illustrated  price  list,  or  10  cents  for 
catalogue  and  30  years'  experience  on  a  Fancy  Poultry 
Farm;  also  ferrets.  J.  R.  BRABAXON,  Glen 
View  Farm,  Delavan,  Wis. 

Homestead  Poultry  Yards,King  street,  Port 
Chester,  N.  Y.  Wm.  S.  Craft,  Prop,  .breederof 
Buff  Leghorns,  R.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns, 
Barred  Ply.  Rocks,  Light  Brahmas,  W.  Wyandottes, 
and  Indian  Games.  Eggs  from  good  healthy  stock 
for  one  dollar  per  15.  Satisfaction  always  given. 

PARAGON   LANGSHANS.   THE  IDEAL 
STRAIN.  QUICKEST  MATU  RI N  *i.  UN- 
EQUALED  FOR  STYLE  AND  CARRIAGE. 
ALSO,  CHOICE  GOLDEN  WYANDOTTES 
AND  W.  C.  R  POLISH   Eggs  iii  sen.  Cir.  free. 
R.  C.  GREEN  «V  CO  .  Albion,  Wis 


JC.  Meacham,  Elmore,  Ohio,  breeder  of  high 
•  class  Golden  Wyandottes.  First  pi  izesat  several 
of  the  largest  exhibitions.  Eggs  from  prize  stock, 
|1.50per  13.  Creeper  Brown  Leghorns,  handsome, 
wonderful,  legs  only  I  Inch  long.will  not  fly  or  scratch, 
The  coming  fowl.   Eggs  $3.00  per  13. 


BOUND  VOLUMES  dV  8  neatly  bound  with 

complete  index,  for*l  00 each,  postpaid.  \Ve  have  VoLs. 
2, i,  4  and  5 combined,  with  complete  index,  in  one  vol- 
ume, lor  $2.90,  postpaid.   They  niake  handsome  and 
valuable  books. 
Address  Poultry  Keeper  Co.,  Parkesburg,  Pa 

BOOM  THE  LEADERS! 

The  two  best  poultry  paperson  earth  are 
FARM  POULTRY(Semi-Monthly)  gl.00 

POULTRY  KEEPER   50  ets. 

We  will  send  both,  for  one  year,  for  only  $1.25. 
I.  S.  JOHNSON  &.  CO., 

Boston,  Mass. 


MAPLE  FAEM  DUCK  YARDS. 

The  Largest  Duck  Farm  in  America 

Our  Imperial  Pekin  Ducks  have  won  First  Preni. 
in  every  New  England  State  and  nearly  every  Stute 
in  the  Union.  \\  e  are  prepared  to  fUl  uish  eggs  in 
season.    Firstwlaws  birds  at  reasonablo  prices 

J  A  91 KS  KAMii>,  soiiiii  East  on,  Iflass. 

"HAWKINS 

breeds  America's  best  PLYMOUTH  KOCKS. 
Barred  and  While.  WYAMIOTTEX. 
Silver  and  While.  More  pnzi-s  awarded  thh, 
strain  than  all  others  combined.  Selected  Breeding 
Birds  that  will  produce  winners.  Finely  illustrated 
catalogue  of  America's  greatest  poultry  farm,  free. 
Lock  Box  4.    A.  C.  HAWIil.W  Lancaster,  Mass 

"like  will  beget  lTkeT" 


700  selected  S.C.  B  Leghorns,  H 
Ply,  Hocks  and  lt.  and  S.  C  \V. 
"AJai."  "Leo,"  "White  p 
"Mir  Henry"  and  "A  lex  I 
mens  of  these  varieties  owned  in 
At  New  York,  Fell,  '90.  won  4  ur 
cials,  H  firsts  anil  9  seconds  0 
'Like  did  beget  like."  I  guara 
Send  for  Circular.  J.  FOKSYTH, 
Farm,  uwego, Tioga  Co.,H.  V. 


elan 
,egh. 


:■■■<<   4. old  N 


O  FT  for  13  eggs  from  pore  bred  W.  I* 
WX.AJO  Mrs.  Jas.  McCoUtster,  Iowa  City, 


Kocks. 
Iowa. 


Buffs,  Cochins,  Plymouth  Rocks.  Wyandottes  and 
Leghorns.    Ktfgs  fl  lor  15.    Cochins  for  sale. 
Circular.        J.  W.  SILCOTT,  Snlckersvllle,  Va. 

Eggs  for  hatching,  $1  for  13.  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 
and  \V  Wyandottes,  Knapp  strain.  These  meeds 
crossed  for  broilers,  $4  per  1(10.  Early  pullets  and 
cockerels  lor  -ale  cheap.    Send  for  circular 

R  II  NOXON,  Elm  St.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Mortimer's  S.  S  for  lice.  C.  C.  for  cholera,  and 
chick  feed.  W.and  111.  Mins..  B.  Langs.,  I. 
Games, M.Anconas and  B.Legs. Eggs|2perl5  Send 
2  cent  stamp  for  circular  aiid  price  list.  W.  1'. 
Mortimer,  Edge-Wood  Poultry  Farm,  1'ottsvllle,  l'a. 

Harred  and  White  Ply.  Kocks,  Light  and  Kark 
Brahmas,  Buff  Cochins,  Buff  and  Brown  Legs., 
Blk  Minorcas,  S.  S  Hamburgs.  eggs  f I  per  14.  Ind. 
Game  and  Pit  Games,  eggs  Jl.sn  per  15.  Stp.  toi  cir. 
Stock  for  sale.  A.  C.  FULTON,  York,  Pa. 


EUREKA 


Send   5  cents  100-PAGE 
Or  stamps  book 
-   .  For 
OF  1NCUBATOUS  and  BROODERS  To 

J.L.UAMPKELL.West  Eliza bel  h. Pa.  This 
ad  is  good  for  So.00  part  pay  for  an  u.ureka  lucubato: 


MONEY 
MAKING 


IClaek  Lantrshans,  Wh  te 
Wyandottes  Light  Brah- 
mas :md  Rorred  Plymouth 
Roeks.  strong  constitutions, 
flllftRTFTTF  quiet  dispositions,  winter  laying, 
yu«ll  I  L  I  I  t.  superior  flesh,  and  brown  eggs 
are  the  points  made  in  breeding.  Eggs,  *8  per  sitting; 
»o  for  two  sittings,  stock  for  sale.  Can  furnish  ex- 
hibition birds  when  desired.  Circular  free.  Mentiou 
paper. 

MICHAEL  K.ROYER. 
8a  Pond  St.  E.,  Natick,  Mass. 

THE  RELIABLE  POULTRY  FARM. 

Quincy,  111.,  Feb.  16,1895. 
I  have  Just  completed  a  tour  of  the  above  named 
farm,  have  looked  over  the  stock  and  houses  and  have 
no  hesitancy  in  pronouncing  them  first-clas-.  The 
quality  of  the  stock  is  fully  equal  to  that  of  our  spe- 
cialty breeders  in  Light  Brahmas,  Langshans,  Barred 
P  yinouth  Rocks  and  White  and  Brown  Leghorns, 
while  their  Silver  Wyandottes,  Partridge  Cochins  and 
Pekin  Ducks  are  abov  the  average.  Their  silver 
Wyandottes  are  especially  fine,  in  fact,  taken  as  a 
whole,  I  doubt  if  there  are  any  of  our  specialty  breed- 
ers who  can  show  as  good  an  average  lot  of  birds. 
There  is  a  business-like  way  connected  with  this  en- 
tire plant  that  makes  one  feel  like  there  is  really 
something  in  the  business  The  Reliable  Incubator 
Plant  is  too  well  known  to  the  fraternity  to  need 
any  mention  here.  I  will  say,  however,  that  during 
these  extreme  hard  times  they  are  furnishing  employ- 
ment to  some  55  or  60  employees,  and  it  is  looked  on 
as  one  of  the  very  best  industries  in  the  city  of 
Quincy. 

Signed,  THEO.  IIEWES,  Poultry  Judge. 

We  have  at  present  nearly  1 100  good 
breeders  for  sale.  Stamp  for  48  page 
finely  Illustrated  poultry  catalogue  for 
1895.  Address.  RELIABLE  INCU- 
BATOR &  BROODER  CO..  Quincy,  111. 

MONEY     SAVED ! 


and  see  that  you  get  in  many  instan- 
ces two  papers  for  less  than  th 
of  one. 


Amateur  Sportsman,  N.  T  

American  Agriculturist  

"        Bee  Journal,  Chicago  

"        Farmer,  Springfield  

"  Gardening  

"        Poultry  Advocate  

"  Stock-Keeper  

Art  Amateur  

Arthur's  Home  .Magazine  

Bahyland  

Breeders'  Gazette  

Century  

Chicago  Weekly  Inter-Ocean  

Christian  Herald   

City  and  Country  

Cosmopolitan    

Cultivator  and  Country  Gentleman. 

Demorest's  Monthly  Magazine  

Detroit  Free  Press   

Dotr  Fancier  

Fanciers'  Monthly  

Fanciers'  Review  

Farm  and  Fireside   

F  rm  and  Home   

Farm  Journal    

Farm  Poultry  

Farmer's  Review   

Frank  Leslie's  111.  vewspaper   

Popular  .Monthly.... 

Game  Breeder  .  

Game  Fanciers'  Journal  - 

Game  Fowl  Monthly  

Gefluegel  Zuchter   

Godey's  Magazine   

Golden  Days  

Harper's  Bazaar  

''  Monthly  

**  Weekly   

"       Young  People  

Home  Queen   

an.  Chicago  
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Poultry 

Poultry  Herald. 

Poultry  Monthly  

l'oultrv  Topics  

Practical  Dairyman   

Practical  Fanner,  Philadelphia. 

Practical  Poultrymau  , 

Prairie  Farmer  

Presbyterian  Journal  


Ai 


Western  P 


Magazine   

Breeder  

Western  Poultry  Journal  

Wide  Awake  

Youi  h's  ( 'ompaillnn,  new  subs  only). 
Vouth's  Companion,  (renewals)  
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CIV  YFABQ  A  DDCCTICD  OF  BLACK  LANGSHANS  1  ni1^^^.1^1  *p''mb*''<  «  bk'Ore  the  pubm.  as  a  fascier,  « 

olA  TtAno  A  DftttUtK  J&MVUSarrJ^  ^rsenaro^irc 


IT  I  IIAI>  TO  SATISFY  MY 

ular!  It's  short;  wont  take  long  to 
BATES,  All  SABLE, ttlCII, 


190 


THE  POULTRY  KEEPER. 


Mar 


Hammonton  Inc'bators 
PRESSEY'S  BROODERS*!^6 

if  Cat.  free.    Hammonton  (N.J.)  Incu.  C 


vo  more  failures  in 
artificial  production 
of  poultry.   Send  for 
n  cular. 


E.  BARNEY,  Schenectady,  ST.  V. 


Eggs  for  hatching  from  premium  stock 
lrom  $1.00  to  $1.5U  per  13,  from  S.  C. 
Barred   Plymouth  Kocks,   Rose  Comb 
Brown  Leghorns  and  1'ekin  Ducks  Also 
Poultry  Supplies.  12  page  catalogue  free. 
II.  J.  llULLI^'UStYOKTII. 

Wheel,  Md. 


EGGS  CHEAP 


From  all  the 
leading  varieties 

and  best  strains  of  purebred  fowls.  I  will  in  ail  you  a  tine  36-pae-e 
Catalogue  and  Culeudar  for  the  year  of  1895.  pot  up  in  the  besl 
Btyle,  full  of  useful  information,  just  what  everybody  wants  foi 
only  4c  in  stamps.    Address,  II.  II.  UKLIDKii,  FLORIN,  P* 


POULTRY  DISEASES  l^TX* 

Sorehead,  diptheretic  sore  throat,  Canker  mouth, 
Catarrh,  etc.,  ever  written.  Absolutely  free. 
Send  3  cents  in  stamps  to  pay  postage. 

WALTER  KIRBY  &  CO.,  Marietta,  O. 


CLEAR  GRIT 


FOR  POULTRY. 

Send  Stamp  for  Simple. 
Illustrated  catalogue  free 
Also  Breeder  of  Fancy  Poultry.  Address 
D.  LINCOLN  ORR.ORR'S  MILLS,  N.Y. 


rpiIE   HYDRO   SAFETY  LAMP 

1-  for  all  Incubator*  and  Brooders. 
Thermostatic  Bars,  Regulators,  and  Brass 
Tanks  and  Boilers,  for  home  made  incu- 
bators. Best  Thermometers  fl.Cata.free. 
Address  L.  R.  (Jakes,  Bloomington,  Ind. 
J.  t\ Lucas,  Western  Agent, Topeka,  Kan. 


Eclipse  Incubators. 
300  egg  size,  $20. 
Warranted  to  be  as 
good  a  hatcher  as 
there  is  made,  regard- 
less of  cost.  Send2c. 
stamp  for  circulars. 
Eclipse  Incubator  Co.,  Panora,  Iowa. 

200  BRONZE  TURKEYS. 

Bred  from  42  lo  46  lb  Toms  and  18  to  24  lb.  Hens. 
500  SELKCTED  BliKEDl.NU  mm  M  lU.l.v    B.  and  W.  P.  Rocks, 
W.  and  S.   Wyandotles,  W    and    B.  Leghorns,  Jersey  Cattle. 
25  years'  experience  in  mating  and  breeding.    Valuable  cir 
cular  with  prices,  free.  F.  M.  SI  M. hit,  De  hall.,  111. 


EGGS  m  FOWLS 

BAD  CUB  Fr-jm  50  varieties.  Largest 
rlln  OALC  I1AM.1.  In  the  » e»t. 
2000  prizes  at  10  State  Shows  In  1  894. 

Send  three  one  cent  stamps  for  best  Illustrated 
Catalogue,  size  8  x  II,  32  paees. 

GNAS.  GAMMERDIHGEB,  BOX  I  COLUMBUS.  0. 


YOTJK  OWN 
Bone,  Meal, 
_  OymerShells, 
<>raham  Flour  &  i  urn,  inthe 

tRHftNDIKIILL'S?'8 

J£ttJ  IOO  per  cent,  more  made 
In  keeping  Poiiltrv.  Also  P(f\VKIf  Mil.  l.S  and 
FA  RBI  FEED  MILLS.  C'ircularsand testimonials 
ttnt  on  application.  W1L5SO.N  liUOS.  Ea»ton.  P» 


THE  FAMOUS  WHITEWASH- 
ER  and  INSECT  EXTERMIN- 
ATOR, a  machine  for  whitewash- 
ing henhouses,  etc.  With  Ihe 
machine  and  recipes  for  special 
solutions  you  can  exterminate  lice, 
roup,  cholera,  etc.  Send  stamp  for 
cir.  F.  Schwarz,  Jl'f'g.,  Fairfield, 
Conn . 


DEODORIZED  BY 

SUMMERS'  PROCESS. 

The  Greatest  EGG  Food 
'  on  earth.    Absolutely  un- 
equalled for  forcing  the 
growth  of  young  Fowls,  Pigs,  Colts,  Lambs  and 
Calves.   Treatise  on  feeding  Blood  Meal,  free. 
F.  S.  Burch  &  Co.,  178  Michigan  St.,  Chicago. 
HARVEY  SEED  CO.,  Bnflalo,  N.  Y' . 

AGENTS  $75  AyH^g 

nsirn;  or  selling  PRACTICAL 

PLATING  DYNAMO. Tiiemod. 

ern  tueibud,  used  lu  all  factories 
10  plate  new  goods.  Plates  gold, 
silver,  nickel,  etc  ,  on  watches, 
jewelry,  table-ware,  bicycles  and 
all  metal  goods:  fine  ouidis  for 
agents;  different  sizes;  always 
ready;  no  battery;  no  toy;  do 
experience;  no  limit  to  plating 
Deeded;  a  great  money  mak-r. 

W.  P.  HARRISON  &  CO.,  Clerk  No.  16.  Columbus,  Ohio. 


IT  BEATS  THE  WORLD, 

the  Shaub  Brood- 
^»     er,    for  raising 
chicks    in  cold 
SgjL  weatiier.  The 
"-  'ji  Diamond  Incu- 
bator  Is  the  sim- 
plest   and  best. 
Catalogue  for 
stamp. 

A  (1  (1 1*C  s  s 

THE  DIAMOND  INCUBATOR  CO., 

Hartville.  O. 


Can  be  applied  by 
any  one  on  steep 
or  flat  roofs.  Ex- 
tra Heavy  Felt 

forPoultrv  Houses 
U.SWper  100  square 
feet,  withCoatlug. 
Caps  and  Nails. 
Sample  and  clrcu 
lar  free. 

A.  F.  SWAN, 

38  Dey  St.,N.  Y. 


XNCUBATOR      QN  TRIAL. 

^s^^O— Try  it  before  yon  buy  it. 

II  ighest  Award  World's  Fair. 
Judge  of  Incubators  at 
World's  Fair  says:   If  1  were 


25c.  foraPoultry  Bookon  Caponizing  free.  SendforCat. 
UARI/PR  of  Pou,ny  Specialties.  Capon  sets  $s  up 
IflMnlXkn    W.H.  Wigmore,  107  S,  8th  St.,Phila.,Pa. 


POULTRY'' 


r  f  UULI  KT  7 
L^SUPPLIES^ 


1895. 


We  have  the  largest 
catalogue  of  poultry 
and  pet  stuck  published,  giv- 
ing descriptions  and  price 
of  75  varieties  of  fowls  and 
eggs  and  all  kind  of  poultry 
supplies.  Symptoms  and 
cure  for  all  known  poultry 
diseases  and  many  ads  of 
various  natuies.  No  fanner, 
no  stockman,  no  poultry- 
man  can  afford  to  be  without  it.  Inclose  10c.  to  pay 
postage. 

E.  II.  RODHAM, 

Shull»burgh,  Wis.,  IT.  S.  A. 


BOULTRY 


CANNED  MEAT  FOR  POULTRY 


This  food  is  nice,  fresh  meat,  carefully  cooked, 
ground  fine,  seasoned  and  hermetically  sealed.  Will 
keep  an  unlimited  time  until  opened.  Conveniently 
put  up  in  8  lb.  cans.  Especially  adapted  for  chickens 
and  moulting  fowl. 

Being  ground  fine,  it  can  be  readily  mixed  with 
the  soft  food,  and  fed  so  as  to  give  each  fowl  an  equal 
share.   Price  30c.  per  can;  $3.00  per  dozen. 

Address 

HOLLIS  DRESSED  11  EAT  A  WOOL.  CO., 

20  North  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


'X.ands 
Oranges 
'"Resorts 
investments 
^Developments 
^Attractions 

— Address, 

f    G.  D.  ACKERLY, 

A  GENERAL  PASSENGER  AGENT, 

THE  TROPICALTRUNK  LINE, 

Jacksonville.  Florida. 


Guaranteed 

Absolutely  Self-Regulating  and  to  Hatch 
90  per  cent,  ot  the  Good  fertile  Eggs. 


700  chicks  ||agl 

out  of  a 
possible  701 

Record  100: 

REGULATING  BROODERS 

Most  perfect  machines,  best  material  and  work- 
manship. Prices  reasonable.  High  Class  poultry 
and  eggs  and  full  stock  of  poultry  supplieB. 
Send  4c.  in  stamps  tor  large  Illustrated 
Catalogue,  Testimonials,  etc. 
Peerless  Incubator  &  Brooder  Co.,Quincy,IH. 


■etc.,  Twenty-five  Cents. 
Von  Colin  Inc  bator  Co.,  Box  10.  _ 

 Delaware  City,  Del. 


50c.  BARGAINS 

 .X   IN  ROSES  and  PLANTS. 

We  want  your  trade,  hence  we  offer  these  cheap 
bargains  well  knowinc  that  once  a  customer 
of  ours,  always  one.  Please  tell  your  neigh- 
bors about  it. 
Set  A— 10  Ever-blooming  Roses,  10  Colors. .  50o 
**  B— 10  Prize  Winning  Ohrysanl  hemums  60c 
44  C— 101/Ovely  Fuchsias,  all  different....  50c 

**  P— 8  Frnnrnnt  Carnation  Pinks  50c 

E — 15  Choicest  Rainbow  Pnnsie9  60c 

**  F— 12  Sweet  Scented  double  Tube  Roses  50c 
*•  G— 10  Elegant  Geraniums,  all  different  60c 
**  II — H  Flowering  Begonias,  choice  kinds  60c 
•*  J— 10  Vines  and  Plants,  suitable  for 

Vases  and  Bnskets  50c 

44  K— 12 Macniricent  Coleus,  brightcolors  50c 
u  I. — 4  Choice  Decorative  Palms,  elegant  60c 
44  M — 4  Dwarf  Ever-blooming  Fr.  Cannae  60c 
«•  N— 20  Packets  Flower  Seeds,  all  kinds  60c 
NO  TWO  ALIKE  TN  THESE  SETS. 
Any  3  sets  for  $1.25,  any  5  for  $2- 
By  mail  postpaid,  safe  arrival  and  satisfac- 
tion guaranteed.   Order  by  the  letters  from 
this  advertisement  now  as  these  introductory 
sets  not  in  catalocue.     This  book  contains 
everything  vou  need  for  the  garden  and  house. 
We  mail  it  for  10c.  in  stamps.  We  are  the  larg- 
est rose  growers  in  the  world.   Over  one  and  a 
half  million  roses  sold  each  year. 

The  COOD  <Jt  REESE  CO., 
Champion  City  Greenhouses, 
Box  412  SPKINliFIEU),  OHIO. 


$16.50  buys  the  Ohio  in- 
cubator. Turns  130  Eggs 
without  opening  by  pull- 
ing button.  Chicks  sep- 
arate themselves  as  fast 
;>s  hatched.  28 in.  square 
Brooder,  $6.  Address, 
C.  D  PUKVIS, 
Cardington,  O 


Incubators* 
Brootlers. 
Bone 

Poultry  Net- 
tiue.  Superior 
Construction, 
making  regula- 
tion possible; 
The  most  simple 
and  therefore  practicable.  Nothing  that  cat  get  out 
of  order.  Always  readv  for  work.  Medal  at  World's 
Fair.  First  premium  at  county  fairs.  Illustrated 
catalogue  free  il  you  mention  this  paper. 

The  Columbian  »ITg  Co.,  Greenfield,  O. 


HALF  PRICE.-  Kg:s  $1.51  per  setting.  Huff 
Legs.,  S.  C.  Br.  Legs.,  Ind.  Games  and  White 
Alius.    Pleasant  Lawn  Poultry  Yards,  Vassar,  Mich. 

Kraft  Bros,  HoruelNville.  M.  Y.,  breeders  of 
Cornfeii  Ind  an  Games,  Barred  Ply.  Kocks  and 
G.  Wyans.  Eggs  $2  per  sitting    Orders  booked  now. 

~Oev.  L.  E.  Crumbling.  Hall,  York  Co., .Pa.,  will 
XV  sell  eggs  for  hatching  from  pens  of  choice  Hou- 
daus,  lianvdand  White  Plv.  Rocks.  Bl.  and  White 
Mins.  Buff  Legs,  and  Ind.  Games.   Write  for  wants. 


Little  Giant  Clover  Cutter. 

The  best  in  the  world.  Self  feed  and  eight  cuts  to 
arevolmion.  Reduces  your  grain  bill  one-half  and 
doubles  the  egg  yield.   Circulars  free. 

WEBSTER  «&  HANXU3I, 

Cazenovia,  K.  Y. 


MANN' 


Bone 

Cutter 
Sent  out  ON  TRIAL. 


Try  it  before  you  Pay 
for  it. 

130  Highest  Awards  Re- 
ceived.  8  Different  Sizes. 

It  positively  and  tasily  cuts 
dreen  Bone  and  gristle 
without  clog  or  difficulty  or 
mouey  refunded. 

I    MAKE  HENS  LAY 

by  feeding  green  bone.  It  is 
bi-tter  than  medicine,  cheaper 
than  giain.  Produces  more 
fertile  eggs,  and  makes  chicks 
grow  larger.  World's  Fair 
Judge  decides  on  Mann's  for 
his  own  use.  Ilius.  Catalogue 
free,  if  you  name  this  paper. 
F.  W.  MannCo.,Milford,Mass. 


^  ELWTN  STRODE,  West  Chester,  Pa., 
breeder  and  shipper  of  Hainpshiredown 
Sheep,  Poland  China  Pigs,  American  Fox 
Hounds,  English  Beagle  Hounds,  Barred 
Plymouth  Kocks,  Eight  Brahmas,  Brown 
Eeghorns,  Pekin  Bucks,  Rouen  Ducks, 
Mammouth  Bronze  Turkeys.  Eggs  in  season 

ALLEGHENY  CITY  FERTILIZER  WORKS. 

Dr.  Edw.  E.  Czarniecki  &  Son's 

STAR  BRAND  POULTRY  FOOD 

AND 

PURE  GRANULATED  BONE, 

For  Poultry. 

Invaluable  for  all  kinds  of  Fowl.  It  is  100 percent, 
cheaper  than  any  other  Poultry  Food  now  on  the 
market.  Give  it  a  trial.  Send  for  Price  List,  eiC. 
Addre-s,  No.  43  First  St.,  Allegheny,  Penna, 

ooooooooooooooooooooooooo 

Ournew  Poultry  Supplj-  Q 
Catalogue  is  most  com-  O 
plete  and  has  carefully  re-  O 
vised  Prices.  You  need  it  if  Q 
you  only  keep  five  Hens.  O 
With  CHICK  3IANNA  you  g 
can  saveevery  chick  hatched.  X 

JOHNSON  &  STOKES,  g 

0  21 7  &  219  MARKET  ST.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA.  Q 
OOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOO 


THE  IDEAL 
Winter  Ronte  to  the  Land  of  Sunshine 
Frnit  and  Flowers,  California. 

Is  via  the  Iron  Mountain  Route,  "The  true  south- 
ern pathway,"  which  traverses  a  region  of  perpetual 
sunshine,  with  mild  climate,  where  snow  blockades, 
blizzards  or  high  altitudes  are  unknown. 

Pullman's  latest  modeled,  upholstered  Tourist  and 
Palace  Buffet  Sleeping  Cars  from  Chicago  and  St  . 
Louis  daily  to  California  without  change.  Equally 
as  good  service  to  all  other  western  points  vim  the 
Missouri  Pacific  railway.  Special  excursion  tickets 
to  California,  Oregon.  Washington,  Old  Mexico, and 
the  famous  Hot  Springs  of  Arkansas,  at  reduced 
rates.  For  descriptive  and  illustrated  literature, 
and  lowest  ticket  rates  drop  me  a  postal  and  I  will 
call  on  you  in  person  and  supply  you  withsamegratis. 
J.  P.  McCann,  T.  P.  Agt.,  or  W.  E.  Hoyt,  G.  E.  P. 
Agt.,  391  Broadway,  JJew  York. 


THE  BEST  POULTRY  FENCES. 

C3r alvaiiizo d  "\717"iro  aXTettiixgs. 


95. 


REDUCED  PRICES  FOB  BULLS  150  FEET  LOX«. 


2  inch  No.  19,  for  fowls 


12 


18 
§1.00 

1  inch  No.  20,  for  chicks  $1.50  $2.25 
3  inch  No.  18,  for  fowls       .60  .90 
Discount  5  rolls  a  per  cent,  10  rolls  10  ner  cent 


24        30        36        48        60        72  inch. 
SI. 25     $1.65     $1.90     $2.50     $3.15  $3.75 
$3.00     S3.75     S4.50     $6.00     $7.50  $9.00 
$1.15     $1  50     $1.70     $2.25     $2.85  $3.40 
Staples  8c  per  pound    Our  Nettings  are  galvanized 


SPEtl 


AFTER  WEAVING,  full  width  and  gtiage 

PETER  DURYEE  &  CO., 227  Greenwich  St.,  N.Y. 

DIAL  NOTICE.— Write  for  freight  allowance  five  rolls,  and  price  other  styles. 


My  Dollars  Given  Away! 

The  publishers  of  the  Poultry  Keeper  will  give  to  the  pierson  send- 
ing the  largest  number  of  yearly  subscribers  to  the  Poultry  Keeper,  at 
the  regular  price  of  fifty  cents  per  year,  previous  to  the  30th  day  of 
June,  1895,  Twenty-Jive  Dollars;  and  to  the  person  sending  the  second 
largest  list,  as  above,  Fifteen  Dollars,  and  to  the  person  sending  the  third 
largest  list,  as  above,  Ten  Dollars.  This  will  be  in  addition  to,  and 
entirely 

Separate  from  the  Regular  Premiums 

given  for  securing  subscribers,  and  the  subscribers  may  be  new  or  old. 
In  addition  to  this  every  yearly  subscriber  received  (new  or  old),  at  the 
regular  price  of  Fifty  Cents  per  annum,  will  be  entitled  to  any  one  of 
the  following  books,  the  regular  price  of  which  is  twenty-five  cents  each:; 
Poultry  for  Profit,  Incubators  and  Brooders,  Management  of  Young 
Chicks,  Poultry  Keeper  Special  of  1887  on  Diseases  of  Poultry,  Poultry 
Keeper  Special  No.  2,  or  an  entirely  new  book,  Poultry  Keeper  Quar- 
terly No.  1,  to  be  issued  about  Jan.  1st,  1895,  and  fully  described  in  the 
Poultry  Keeper  for  December.  Every  poultry  raiser  should  have  the 
latter  book,  which  will  itself  be  worth  more  than  the  money  paid. 

Any  persons  sending  in  names  to  compete  for  these  cash  prizes  must 
so  state  each  time  they  send  a  name  or  names  so  that  proper  credit 
may  be  given  them  Don't  be  afraid  to  try,  as  a  very  small  number  of 
names  frequently  secures  the  large  prizes  in  a  competition  of  this  kind. 

jiggrAU  not  acquainted  with  the  Poultry  Keeper  should  send  for  a 
free  sample  copy.  Address, 

POULTRY  KEEPER  CO., 

IP  ABKESB  XJE.C3-,  FttSTlXJi. 


;895 


THE  POULTRY  KEEPER. 
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SHOEMAKER'S  POULTRY  ALMANAC 

ContainsHO  popes;  uvt-r  71)  illustrations  in  colors. 
Sure  remedies  mid  recipes  lor  all  known 
discuss  in  poultry;  also  viiluuble  hints  on  poul- 
try ruifintf.  Poll  infoimstion  mid  prices  on  all 
leading  varieties.  Finest  descriptive  Poultry 
Hook  ever  issued.  Sent  postpaid  for  K>cts.to  any 
au.Ire-s.      <'  S1IOKT1  Khl  K,  h'n  eport,  111. U.S.A. 


PAAft  Krnmlheflne^tfnwlsln 
gB  I  a  DZ  'W  the  west,  at  prices  ttiat 

aawim%9  defy  competition.  42  va- 
rieties,scorinp  yo  to  'Jf".^. 
Before  buying, do  not  fail  to  get  our 
finely  Illustrated  40  page  catalogue.  It 
contains  remedies,  recipes  and  much 
information  you  should  have,  prices, 
etc.  Postpaid  only  6  cents. 
Bowers  A  Barr,  Box  50  Dakota,  III. 


Columbian  Wyandottes. 


This  mo-t  worthy  fowl  was  first  intro  luced  to  the 
poultry  fraternity  in  1893,  and  are  fast  earning  for 
themselves  a  place  among  the  ino^t  popular  ot  the 
old  and  established  breeds.  They  have  all  the  native 
cha  racteristics  of  the  several  varieties  of  the  Wyan- 
dotte family. 

FOUR  GRAND  BREEDING  YARDS  MATED  FOR 
THIS  SEASON'S  BREEDING. 

I  will  sell  eggs  from  all  four  yards,  p-irt  from  each 
yard,  giving  my  patrons  eggs  from  same  Colum- 
bians I  use  eggs  from,  using  all  alike.  Price  $4  50 
for  13;  <8.oo  for  26  eggs;  a  few  pairs  to  spare  at  $8  00, 
$10  00  and  fI2,00  per  pair. 

GOLDEN  WYANDOTTES. 

Eeg*  from  fine,  careful  matings.  Price  $2  00  for  13; 
$3  50  ,or  26  egt,s;  Golden  Wyandotte  f  iwls  $1  50. $2,  $^ 
$4  and  Ss  each;  Gohleii  Wyandotte  Chroiims, 
size  8J^x  1 1  %  inches;  lithographs  in  eight  different 
colors,  3  cents  each,  socents  per  dozen     Eggs  care- 
.  fully  packed  in  bnskets  to  s.ifVly  go  any  distance  and 
j|  hatch  well.    Howls  for  sale,  also  Catalogue  mailed 
m  free.  Address 

A.  J.  FOUCH,  Warren,  Pa. 


KNAPP  BROS'., 


Highest  Honors  in 


WIIITK  L,K«ili«KNS,  (best  laying  variety 
known),  and  WHITE  WYANDO'lTKS,  (bes1 
general  purpose  fowl)  Aland  at  Die  head..  ClniMt" 
pio»»  ul'tlie  World.  II  itrlie»t  Scoring  Bird' 
also  1- 11  »i  and  Second  llicliesi  scoring  Breed" 
InePenat  ili  iviiKLli'K  t'AlK,  in  any  variety. 

■liel'em  Honors  at  32uf  Aiueiicu's  leading 
■owi. 

Nearly  all  our  chicks  this  season  were  raised  from 
pens  hea  'ed  by  the  First  i*riz«-  Winner-*  at  the 
Worlil'M  Fair  and  the  finest  show  birds  and  breed- 
ing >tock  we  ever  raised  are  now  in  our  raids. 

More  FIRST.  S WEEPSTAK K  and  SPE- 
ti.lL  Prizes  awarded  our  strains  of  these  two 
ino»t  popular  variel ie».  as  shown  by  us  and  in 
the  bands  of  our  customers  ilui  mg  p  ot  l'£  years, 
than  to  all  other  strains  com  bined  Wenaveexhibited 
6  lime,  at  the  «.KK  *T  lltl)[S»>  S(|I»KK 
UAKUKSi  show  ami  ai  26  <>l  America's  other 
leading?  snows,  securing  a  Reeord  that  has  no 

eqniil.   No  one  who  kec|»s  poultry  can  afford  to  """  TABIUS  NY" 

do  w  ithout  the  Be»i;— the  difference  in  profit  oh-  r "Q  »'•*»■»•  ■• 

tained  is  many  times  the  dilfeience  in  cost  and  determines  whether  the  poultry  business,  in  your  hands,  is 
to  become  a  failure  or  a  grand  snceess.  We  offer  the  best  the  country  affords  in  exhibition  anil 
breeding  COCKERELS,  pairs,  trios,  and  breeding  pens  and  finest  Imperial  fekin  Ducks 
at  low  prices  for  quality.  ,„  „„ 

ECTOS  for  hatching  from  our  choices!  matins*  of  either  or  both  varieties  at  $3  per  13,  ?5  per  26, 
$10  per  tin.    Incubator  Fees  iioin  ,  lion c  well  mai ed  stock.  510  per  hundred. 

We  shnll  sustain  our  repntation  this  season  by  furnishing  our  customers  with  slock  and  cges 
superior  to  that  of  any  previous  year,  send  stamp  lot  new  illustrated  catalogue  giving  Highest  Prize 
Record  ever  won  by  any  breeder  of  any  variety.  Address, 

KNAPP  BROS,  Box  501.  Fabius,  N.  Y. 

Tie  Prairie  State  IicaMors  ai  Brooders 

Are  Endorsed  by  P.  H.  Jacobs. 
112  FIRST  PREMIUMS  112. 

Do  not  buy  an  Incubator  or  Brooder  until  you  send  for  our  114 
page  catalogue,  giving  full  particulars. 

ALL  MACHINES  WARRANTED. 

PRAIRIE  STATE  INCUBATOR  COMPANY, 

HOMER  CITY,  PA. 


Hatch 
Chickens 
by  Steam. 

By  this  method  you  can  safely  count  your  chickens  before  they  are  hatched.  The 
cost  and  trouble  of  production  is  reduced  two-thirds,  and  poultry  raising  becomes  a 
profitable  pleasure.  .Send  tic.  for  descriptive  Catalogue  and  Price  List. 

THE  MODEL 

EXCELSIOR  INCUBATOR 

The  lowest-priced  first-class  Hatcher  made.   Thousands  in  use.    Guaranteed  to 
hatch  a  larger  percentage  of  fertile  eggs  at  less  cost  than  any  other  Incubator. 
Double  Regulator.    Simple,  Perfect,  iii.il  Self-Regulating. 

GEO.  H.  STAHL,  114  to  122  S.  6th  St.,  QUINCY,  ILL., 


BONE&SHELL 

FOR  POULTRY. 


ella  f  u 


RAW  BONE  has  been  uroven  bv  analysir  to  contain  EVERY 
PART  OF  API  BGG— Wliltr,  Yolk  am.  Shell".      The  lime  in  oyster 
rnish  Bbell  materal.    The  criinulated  size  is  for  adult  fowls,  tin- 
is  tor  tin-  rhirks  anil  mixing  with  suit  food.     For  circular uxplnn 
It  find  how  to  feed  it-  "'"I  prices  on  lots  of  100  pounds  0 
livcred.  freight  paid  at  voui  railroad  statiuu,  addresss, 

FITCH  FERTILIZER  WORKS,       BAY  CITY,  MICH. 


rniiK 


^LEADSTHEM  flu. IN ECONoT^NlSH,  ^ADlU™£SIMPLIGITY^ 

MOST  RELIABLE  nADE- PERFECTLY  REGULATED.  FULLY  WARRANTED. 

OUR  HANDSOMELY  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  5ENT  TO  AMY  ADDRESS  FOR  2  CENT  STAMP 
THIS  CATALOGUE  IS  BPJMFUL  OF  SOLID  FACTS 
TRV  BLACItWAriS'GONDITIOIl  POWDER  FOR  POULTRY  -  SAMPLE  FREE 
SEND  10*  FOR  10  DIFFERENT  LATE  NUMBER  OF  POULTRY.  GARDEN  AND  FRUITS. 
BEST  POULTRY  JOURNAL  PUBLISHED  _    Dnnnntn  r 

^  Mar-illa  •  hoviBATQR    P?ooDwEy  •  Oo. 


Pahled  I'nnltrv.  Garden  &  Rabbit  Fence,  also  Cabled 
Field  \  Roc  Fencing.  Steel  Web  Picket  Lawn  Feme 
Steel  Wire  Fence  Hoard, steel  gates.steel  posts, steel 
rail^tree.  dower  ami  iuma.to  guards.  Catalogue  free. 
Ue  14.aH>  Feuee  Co.,  8  I  High  St.,  StsKalb,  111. 


SIMPLEX 

•HATCHER  and 

BROODER  COMBINED. 

The  Most  PEKFECT  Incubator  Made. 

Quick  and  certain; 

Hatches  every  egg  that  a 
hen  could  hatch;  Regu- 
lates itself  automati- 
cally; Reduces  the  cost 
of  poultry  raising  to  a 
minimum.  Best  in  every 
way  —  lowest  in  price. 
Send  for  1 11  us. Catalogue. 
1G0  Egg  si  z  e  §16. 
SIMPLEX  MANF'G.  CO.,  Quincy,  HI. 


Won  at  Madison  Square  Garden,  ih  'j.  1st  prize  of 
in  gold  for  largest  ami  best  hatch,  and  1st  fcS  in 
gold  tor  h-  st  machine  in  show. 

rpilK  PHMtOVKI)   'lOWIH  Il   IX  I  ISA- 

1  tor.  3000  chicks  from  one  machine  in  less  than 
four  months.  1' rices  reduced,  making  it  I  he  cheapest 
as  well  as  the  best  machine  on  the  market.  Thou- 
sands in  successful  operation  in  this  country,  Canada 
and  in  Europe.  They  are  giving  universal  satisfacl  ion 
everywhere,  ^irst  premium  sat  27  consecutive  shows. 
More  than  loo  in  use  within  a  radius  of  30  miles  of  our 
factory,  some  of  the  farmers  using  from  2  to  8  ma- 
chines. Send  'Zc.  stamp  for  new  illustrated  circular. 
Jag.  Rankin,  South  Easton,  Mass. 


THE  IMPROVED 


MONITOR  INCUBATOR 


Hundreds  of  lestitnon 
ialsas  to  its  merits  over 
all  otlier  makes.  Over 
one  hundred  First  Prem- 
iums. 

Medals  and  Diplo- 
ma-, awarded  at  the 
World's  Fair. 

Send  stamp  for  an  illus 
book  containing  much 
valuable  information. 


 BUY  THE  BEST  

i  WILLIAMS,  18  Race  St., Bristol,  Conn. 
AGENTS  WANTED. 


THE  ERTEL IMPROVED 

Victor  Incubator 


ABSOLUTELY  SELF-REGULATING 


Indorsed  by  all  as  l  lie  most  reasonable 
in  price,  finest  finished, and  perfect  A  rt  i 
ficfal  Hatching  nod  Rearing  Out  lit  ever 
made  or  sold  without  any  exception. 

THOUSANDS  IN  USE 

Guaranteed  as  represented  or  money 
refunded1,  t'ireulars  I'ree.  Catalogue  4c. 
Address  Patentees  and  JVlanufaeturers. 

GEO.  ERTEL  CO.,  QUINCY,  ILL. 


R.  R.  OIKItS,  Breeder  and  Dealer 
in  Ferrets,  Guinea  I'igs.  I, on-eared 
and  Common  Rabbits     Send  2-cent 
aStamp  for  circular.   Norwalk,  Ohio. 


Green  Bone  Cutter. 

Nothing  on  Earth  will  make  Hens  Lay  and 
Little  Chicks  Grow  like  Green  Cut  Bone. 
Warranted  to  double  Egg  Yteld 
and  reduce  Gram  Bill  Onc-balf. 
Our  Green  Bone  Cutter*  are  the  best  on 
<  arth,  a  mi  the  ONiA         >■,  <■<  i  nn<j 

an  A  irant  <tt  th,     World's  I'air. 

Send  for  Catalogues  and  vuluablo 
article  on  Feed,  free. 
Webster  &  Hannui*»151  Albany  St.,  Cazenovia,  N.Y. 


WE  WARRANT 

the  RELIABLE 

TO  HATCH  AT  LEAST  80  PER  CENT 
OF  TH  E  FRESH  AND  FERTILE  EGGS 


&~  SELF- REGULATING  !"^tJ 

Send  6c  in  stamps  for  our  112. page  Illustrated 
Guide  and  Catalogue  for  1895.  Convinc- 
ing facts  and  figures  about 
POULTRY  FOR  PROFIT. 
We  breed  12  varieties  of  Standard  Poultry.     110  yards. 
Poultry  Catalogue  tree.  Address 

RELIABLE  INCUBATOR  4.  BROODER  CO 

QUINCY,  ILLINOIS. 


The 

Best 


p 


OULTRY 
APER 

UBLISHED 


It  costs 


ONLY  $1.00  p"  y«r 


IT  IS 


A  Ready  Reference. 
1  A  Practical  Instructor. 
A  Guide  for  the  Beginner. 
A  Helpful  Friend  and  Aid  to  all. 
,  A  Dollar  Paper  comes  twice  a  month. 
It  is  edited  by  men  who  devote  their  time  largely  to 
raising  poultry  an  1  n 
in  the  garden  pla^s 


for  market  upon  farms  and 
t  the  suburbs  of  large  towna. 


It  Teaches  You 

How  To  Prevent  and  Cure  all  poultry  diseases. 

How  To  <)l»tain  the  most  profitable  breeds. 

How  To  Brine  pulletsto  early  laying  maturity 

How  To  1'VimI  and  fare  forsinall  or- large  Hocks 

How  To  Make  money  with  a  few  hens. 

How  To  Keep  all  kinds  of  poultry  for  profit 

How  To  Bulfd'the  best  and  most  economical 
houses  and  yards. 

How  To  Keep  nouses  dry  and  your  fowl  fl'30 
from  vermin  anil  roup. 

How  To  Hatc  h  chickens  in  incubators  and 
wdien,  so  as  to  get  best  results. 

How  To  Make  hens  lay  the  most  eggs  in  win- 
ter when  prices  are  high. 

HOW  TO  Get  the  best  crosses  to  oroduce  the 
niost  eggs  and  pounds  of  Hesh. 

How  To  Caponize,  dress  and  market  poultry 
to  obtain  tho  best  prices. 
Rememherthe  price  $1,00  for  one  year.  Sample 

copy,  two  contain  stamps.   The  numu  of  the  paper  id 

Farm=Poultry. 

One  department.  "Answers  to  Correspondents,"  Is 
■worth  ten  times  the  suliseription  priee  to  anyone:  ex- 
plains many  thintrs  apt  to  trouble  even  old  breeders. 
Send  for  INDEX  to  first  three  vols.  Fit  EE,  and  judtfe  for 
yourself  if  a*  much  instructive  matter  can  be  bo  ugh  6 
for  many  times  the  prn-e.  Remit  in  Cash  or  Stamps. 
I,  a.  JOU-N^O.N  &  CO., yi  Cu-.^ni  Uuuso  bt.  Bustuii,  Mtms. 
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THE  POULTRY  KEEPER 
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BUREAU  OF  INFORMATION. 


This  Department  is  "  Replies  to 
Inquiries,"  and  is  Open  to  all. 


Apples  for  Poultry.— "Will  feeding  apples, 
cooked  or  raw,  prove  harmful  to  poultry  ? 
my  hens  eat  them  voraciously. — L.  W., 
Middle ville,  Mich. 

They  are  excellent,  and  all  kinds  of  poul- 
try are  partial  to  them. 

Plymouth  Rock  and  leghorn  Cross.— Will  a 
barred  Plymouth  Rock  male  and  Leghorn 
hens  make  a  good  cross  ? — R.  M.,  Pleasant 
Run,  N.  J. 

The  cross  will  not  equal  either  parent, 
and  destroys  the  flock.  Keep  your  birds 
pure.  As  soon  as  one  begins  to  cross  the 
birds  become  mongrels. 

Feeding  Turkeys. — 1  wish  to  know  bow  to 
feed  turkeys  fortbe  fall  sbows;  whether  to 
feed  all  they  will  eat  or  not. 

It  is  best  to  have  them  fat  fortbe  shows. 
Feed  mixed  grain,  but  give  lean  meat  once 
a  day,  and  a  tablespoonful  of  linseed  meal, 
in  soft  food,  every  other  day.  Feed  three 
times  a  day,  but  not  too  much  at  a  time. 
For  breeding  turkeys  one  meal  a  day  is 
enough. 

White  and  Black  Leghorns  — What  would 
the  offspring  be  if  Black  Leghorn  and 
White  Leghorn  are  mated? — J.  A.  W., 
MonticeUo,  Mo. 

Mottled  birds,  but  pure  Leghorns.  There 
is  noching  to  gain  by  so  doing. 

Scaly  Legs.— Cm  scaly  legs  be  cured?  If 
so,  how  ? — W.  L.  E.,  Vincennes,  Indiana. 

Annoint  legs  twice  a  week  with  a  mix- 
ture of  sulphur  aud  lard  for  a  month,  and 
it  will  disappear. 

Cramming  Machine.— Where  can  I  get  a 
cramming  inocbine  ? — E.  K.,  San  Diego. 

They  are  not  used  in  this  country,  and 
no  one  sells  them  here. 

Frozen  Combs.— Does  it  injure  Leghorns  to 
have  their  combs  frozen? — W.  G.  K.,  Min- 
erva, Ohio. 

Yes ;  it  is  the  same  as  if  your  feet  or 
bauds  were  frozen  stiff. 

Sure  Death  to  Lice. — Who  sells  the  sure 
death  lo  lice  and  cure  for  roup,  both  made 
by  the  same  man  ? — L.  L.  B  ,  Manchester, 
Va. 

The  manufacturer  is  W.  P.  Mortimer, 
Pottsvilie,  Pa. 

Buff  Wyandottes.— Does  the  Buff  "Wyan- 
dotte breed  true  ?  Where  can  I  get  them  as 
close  as  possible  to  Texas  ? — J.  N.  Houston, 
Kyle.  Texas. 

Fairly  true,  but  they  are  new.  We  give 
above  address  in  full,  so  that  those  prefer- 
ing  can  answer  the  second  inquiry. 

Clover  Cutter  — Where  can  I  obtain  a  small 
clover  cutler  suflicient  to  cut  clover  for  a 
small  llock  ?— C.  A  S  ,  Thomson,  1U. 

Address  P.  A.  Webster,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 

Buff  Cochins.— 1.  Do  a'l  Buff  Cochins 
have  black  feathers  in  wings  and  tails  ?  2. 
Are  the  males  Lghter  than  the  females  ? 

3.  Should  they  have  heavy  leg  feathering? 

4.  Are  they  equal  to  the  Leghorns  as  lay- 
ers ?  5.  Can  I  keep  a  few  common  hens 
with  the  Buffs  if  only  Buff  male  is  used  ? — 
"Subscriber,"  Bellair,  Obio. 

1.  The  color  should  be  "rich,  clear  buff 
throughout,"  but  black  shows  in  nearly  all 
of  the  wings  and  tails.  2.  No ;  rather 
darker.  3  Yes.  4.  If  not  made  too  fat ; 
it  depends  on  conditions.  5.  Yes,  but  it 
is  better  not  to  have  a  common  hen  on  your 
place. 

Kerosene — Carrots. — What  is  the  value  of 
carrots  for  hens?  Does  not  kerosene  on 
the  roosts  injure  the  legs  ?— D.  F.,  College 
Place,  Wash. 

They  serve  as  a  change,  but  are  not  very 
valuable  otherwise,  being  mostly  composed 
of  water.  Kerosene  will  sometimes  injure 
the  feet. 

Black  Hens  Turn  White. — I  have  a  full- 
bred  Bluck  Spanish  hen,  glossy  blae.i.  but 
moulted  one- third  white.— F.  S.  C,  Rush- 
sylvauia,  Ohio. 

It  is  a  common  occurrence.  She  will  be 
pure  white  when  next  she  moults. 

Poultry  Houses — Bloody  Eggs.— 1.  I  keep 
the  poultry  house  covered  with  straw. 
When  they  scratch  they  raise  much  dust. 
Is  it  injurious  to  fowls  ?  2.  Is  a  blood 
stain  on  the  egg  shell  due  to  hens  being  fat? 
3.  My  poultry  house  is  boarded  up  and 
down.  I  am  thinking  of  concreting  it. 
Would  it  be  damp  without  an  air  chamber? 
i.  Will  sulphur,  dusted  in  the  feathers, 
injure  fowls  ?— E.  R,  S.,  Hazleton,  Pa. 

1.    U  will  do  no  injury.    2.    Yes.   3.  It 


would  be  better  to  have  an  inch  of  air 
space.    4.   It  will  not  injure  the  fowls. 

Best  Geese. — Which  is  the  best  breed  of 
geese  for  meat,  how  many  eggs  do  they  lay 
in  a  year,  how  long  do  they  live,  and  do 
geese  pay  ?—F.  C,  Manchester  Green,  Ct. 

The  Toulouse  or  Embden.  They  lay 
from  twenty  to  forty  eggs  a  year,  live  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  aud  pay  if  properly 
managed. 

Coal  Ashes.— Why  are  coal  ashes  preferred 
to  wood  ashes  ?  Why  cut  up  straw  for 
hens,  as  the  hens  will  reduce  it  line  ?— 
M.  H.  D.,  Charlotte,  Micb. 

Because  wood  ashes  contain  too  much 
potash,  which  injure  the  feet.  The  hens 
can  work  better  in  cut  straw. 

Eggs  by  Mail. — Did  the  eggs  you  got  by 
mail  hatch  ?  I  tried  it  but  none  hatched.— 
W.  P.  A.,  Graham,  Kan. 

One  chick  hatched  ;  the  eggs  came  late  in 
the  season,  and  were  not  fertile. 

Pit  Games.— Please  describe  the  Red  Black 
Pit  Games.  How  many  breeds  of  them  ? — 
O.  R.,  Union,  N.  J. 

There  are  about  200  different  Pit  Games, 
and  they  have  no  standard  description. 

Venetian  Red. — For  what  purpose  is 
Venetian  Red  used  for  poultry  ?"— "Sub- 
scriber." 

It  is  an  iron  compound  used  as  a  color- 
ing supposed  to  be  a  tonic,  but  we  doubt 
its  efficacy. 

White  Indian  Games.— 1.  Are  Wtiite  In- 
dian Games  hardy  ?  2.  Are  they  pure 
white?  3  What  should  they  weigh?  4. 
Are  small  black  feathers  in  the  tail  of  a 
Cochin  defective  ?  5.  Which  breed  make 
the  best  capons.  6.  How  old  tocaponize  ? 
7.  What  size  run  should  be  given  twelve 
fowls  ? 

1.  Yes,  comparatively.  2.  Yes.  3. 
Cocks,  9  pounds ;  hens,  6J^.  4.  Yes.  6. 
Dorking  male  and  Brahma  hens,  or  Indian 
Game  male  and  Brahma  or  Cochin  hen.  6. 
When  about  three  months  old.  7.  Hot 
less  than  a  space  20x100  feet ;  the  more  the 
better. 

Mandrake  for  Roup.— Please  explain  when 
you  mix  the  morning  mash,  does  the  one 
pint  alluded  to  mean  a  pint  of  the  steeped 
mandrake  ?  It  also  says  give  a  teaspoon- 
ful  once  a  day.  It  seems  pretty  well 
mixed  —Mrs.  Z.  P.  C,  Skull  Run,  W.  Va. 

It  was  a  correspondent,  and  we  gave  it  as 
received.  We  consider  a  teaspoon  ful  suf- 
ficient. 

House  on  Sloping  Hill. — Is  it  a  good  plan 
to  build  a  poultry  house  on  a  sloping  hill, 
the  house  on  a  level  ? — J.  T.,  Germautown, 
Ohio. 

It  is  perfectly  feasible,  and  the  interior 
would  be  dry. 

Wheat  and  Diarrhoea.— Would  excessive 
feeding  of  wheat  cause  bowel  disease  ? — 
W.  C.  S.,  Alpena,  Mich. 

Yes;  wheat,  corn,  or  any  grain,  fed  ex- 
cessively, will  cause  bowel  disease. 

Fence  for  Cochins.-  How  high  should  a 
fence  be  for  Cochins  ? — F.  A.  M.,  Monson, 
Mass. 

A  fence  four  feet  high  will  be  sufficient 
for  all  Cochins  and  Brahmas. 

Light  Brahmas. — 1.  Which  month  in  the 
year  sin  uld  Light  Brahmas  be  hatched  to 
have  the  pullets  lay  in  the  fall  ?  2.  Do 
they  lay  as  well  in  summer  as  in  winter? 
3.  I  am  told  that  a  fowl  that  lays  in  win- 
ter will  not  lay  in  summer. — D.  W.  H., 
Hanover,  Ct. 

1.  Not  later  than  April  1st.  2.  Yes ;  if 
not  kept  too  fat.  3.  All  hens  lay  more 
eggs  in  summer  than  in  winter.  A  good 
hen  will  lay  every  month  in  the  year  unless 
moulting. 

Brown  Leghorn  Eggs. — Does  a  pure-bred 
Brown  Leghorn  hen  ever  lay  an  egg  that  is 
other  than  white  in  color. — F.  J.  J.,  Sum- 
merville,  S.  C. 

We  have  never  known  of  one  laying  other 
than  white  eggs. 

Sickle  Feathers  of  Light  Brahmas  —Would 
you  consider  it  objectionable  if  the  sickle 
featheis  of  Lisht  Brahmas  were  not  al- 
together black." — E.  B.,  Rockford,  111. 

The  sickle  feathers  should  be  black,  but 
it  is  not  a  disqualification.  It  is  best  not 
to  breed  from  such  a  bird  if  you  desire 
well-marked  stock. 

California  Prices.— Please  state  how  the 
poultry  business  pays  in  California  and 
the  San  Francisco  prices. — "Subscriber." 

California  subscribers  report  poultry  as 
very  profitable  in  that  State,  We  have  no 
way  of  getting  San  Francisco  prices.  Will 
some  reader  in  California  oblige  by  giving 
prices  for  the  different  seasons. 


Feed  and  Roup. — 1.  Does  not  warm  feed 
in  the  m  >rniug  have  a  tendency  to  cause 
roup?  2.  What  is  the  cause  of  a  hen 
crowing?  My  hens  are  paying  me  good 
wages,  and  I  have  a  well-filled  egg  basket. 
—A.  D.,  Genoa,  Wis. 

1.  We  think  not.  2.  It  is  simply  an  in- 
dividual characteristic,  no  reason  known. 

Buying  Oatmeal— 1.  Would  you  advise 
me  to  buy  oatmeal  at  1%  cents  per  pound 
for  young  chicks,  or  would  ground  oats 
answer?  2.  Would  vou  use  poultry  food 
costing  six  to  seven  cents  per  pound  ?  3. 
Would  it  pav  to  use  stale  biscuits  and 
crackers  at  §1.25  per  barrel  ?— E.  R.  S., 
Morgan  town,  Pa. 

1.  Sifted  ground  oats  should  be  used; 
the  price  of  oatmeal  for  you  is  too  high. 
2.  Such  prices  are  high  unless  for  fresh, 
lean  meat.  3.  Yes;  they  are  not  high  at 
the  price. 

To  Make  Turkeys  Lay.— Is  there  any  way 
to  make  turksys  lay  in  the  spring  ?— "sub- 
scriber." 

No;  but  by  giving  a  meal  of  lean  meat 
and  cut  bone,  once  a  day,  it  may  hasten 
laying. 

Brown  Eggs. — Which  breeds  lay  brown 
eggs  ?  I  know  that  Cochins  and  Brahmas 
lay  brown  eggs,  but  are  there  any  other 
breeds  ? — A.  G.,  Davenport,  Can. 

None;  not  even  the  Cochins  and  Brahmas 
arere  liable.  It  is  not  often  that  two  full 
sisters  will  lay  eggs  of  the  same  color. 
The  Wyandottes,  Langshans  and  Plymouth 
Rocks  lay  partly  brown  eggs,  yet  some  of 
them  lay  eggs  entirely  white. 

Ge  se.— 1.  How  can  I  distinguish  the 
gander  from  the  goose?  2.  How  many 
geese  to  one  gander  ?  3.  How  many  eggs 
does  a  goose  lay  ?  4.  How  many  eggs  to 
put  under  a  hen  ?  5.  How  to  feed  Gos- 
lings ?  6.  State  about  White  Holland 
Turkeys. 

1.  The  goose  has  a  loud  voice,  that  of 
the  gander  being  fine.  2,  Two  is  the 
usual  number.  3.  Usually  twenty,  but 
some  will  lay  forty  a  year.  4.  Four.  5. 
Three  times  a  day,  on  mixed  grain,  soft 
food,  with  potatoes  or  turnips,  twice  a 
day.  6.  They  are  entirely  white,  hardy, 
and  nearly  as  large  as  the  Bronze. 


DON'T  DO  IT.— READ. 

Mr.  W.  W.  Kulp  pointedly  shows,  m  a 
few  words,  how  easily  one  can  entail  much 
labor  upon  themselves  by  the  simplest 
methods.  In  a  brief  letter  to  us  he  calls  at- 
tention to  a  few  matters  which  are  some- 
times tnekey  to  loss  or  success.    He  says: 

It  is  likely  you  have  bought  an  incuba- 
tor, or  perhaps  made  one.  They  are  so 
well  made  now  a  days  that  good  eggs  will 
hatch,  audit  is  likely  youhad  a  good  hatch. 
You  have  put  in  100,  200,  eggs,  or  whatever 
the  machine  holds,  and  hatched  from  fifty 
to  eighty  per  cent,  of  all  the  eggs.  Now,  do 
you  think  I  can  put  150  eggs  in  my  100-egg 
machine  so  that  by  careful  attention  I  can 
hateb  them  ?  This  has  been  the  reasoning 
of  a  neighbor.  His  first  hatch  was  good. 
He  then  put  140  eggs  in  a  100-egg  machine, 
one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  best  in  the  world, 
the  result  being  about  forty  chicks.  If  this 
were  the  only  example  of  the  kind  it  would 
not  pay  to  write  about  it,  but  I  find  it  is  a 
common  temptation  to  beginners  to  crowd. 
Don't  do  it;  remember  that  nearly  all  ma- 
chines are  top  heat,  and  one  egg  on  top  of 
the  others  is  much  too  hot,  as  the  heat  in- 
creases rapidly  as  you  near  the  tank.  The 
same  condition  exists  in  the  brooders  and 
yards.  Crowded,  bare  yards  aud  poor, 
stunted  stock.  A  little  well  done  and  you 
have  a  profit.  Crowd,  and  labor  is  lost, 
money  is  lo=t,  and  grit  is  gone.  Watch 
your  flocks  when  you  feed.  If  you  see  a 
bright,  red-headed  pullet  swallowing  as  if 
trying  to  swallow  her  tongue,  catch  her 
and  look  in  her  mouth.  She  has  taken  cold 
and  her  tongue  is  swelling,  and  canker 
spots  are  showing.  Remove  to  a  separate 
building  and  treat  as  you  think  best.  But 
if  you  handle  a  bird  that  is  sick  wash  your 
hands  before  going  to  others,  or  handling 
their  feed.  If  you  go  into  the  poultry  hos- 
pital, have  a  box  of  lime  aud  work  your 
shoe  sole  in  it  before  going  anywhere.  If 
you  watch  for  that  peculiar  swallowing 
you  can  remove  the  bird  before  it  spreads 
the  disease.  If  you  learn  to  know  the 
actions  of  acute  sick  birds  vou  can  see  a 
sick  bird  before  it  reaches  the  contagious 
stage,  and  save  yourself  worry  aud  dollars. 

The  bane  of  the  poultry  business  is  that 
of  trying  to  do  tw  ice  as  much  with  poultry 
than  may  be  expected  from  any  other  pur- 
suit. The  temptation  to  use  140  eggs  in  a 
100  egg  incubator  is  a  common  occurrence, 
and  always  results  in  loss.  We  have  seen 
persons  put  twenty  eggs  under  a  hen  that 
could  not  more  than  comfortably  cover  oue- 
half  that  number,  only  to  lose  all  of  the 
eggs.  We  do  not  believe  in  extravagant 
economy.  It  never  pays. 


THE  AMERICAN  WHITE  WONDER  CLUB. 

An  enthusiastic  meeting  of  members  of 
the  American  White  Wonder  Club  was 
held  January  17th,  in  the  parlor  of  the 
Avenue  Hotel,  at  St.  Johusbury,  Vermont, 
Mr.  Wm,  N  French,  President,  presiding. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for 
the  ensuing  year:  President,  Wm.  N. 
FYencb,  New  Haven,  Vermont;  Vice  Presi- 
dents, A.  C.  Bennett,  Farmer.  N.  Y.  ;  J.  S. 
Mason,  Medina,  Ohio;  H.  S.  Coming,  Hart- 
tord,  Conn;  Directors.  H.  W.  Heath,  Pier- 
mout,  CM.  H. ;  H.  E.  Viogt,  Hausan,  Wis.  ; 
S.  J.  Anders,  Canada;  A.  E.  Manum,  Bris- 
tol, Vt.;  Geo.  T.  Hewitt,  Saluda,  Vt.; 
Wm.  Steelwagen,  Garden,  Mich.;  D  J. 
Butler,  Spriugvale,  Me.;  Wm.  Walker, 
Upton,  Mass. ;  E.  F.  Starkey,  Lyndonville, 
Vt. 

Avery  aL/Ieand  interesting  letter  was 
read  from  the  Secretary.  Mr.  W.  G.  Smith, 
expressing  regrets  at  being  unavoidably 
detained  from  the  meeting,  but  declaring 
his  hearty  sympathy  with  any  astions 
taken  by  the  members  to  promote  the  best 
interests  of  the  club,  aud  in  which  he  also 
said  the  White  Wonders  were  no  longer  an 
expeiitnent  but  had  proven  themselves  to 
be  a  most  noble  aud  meritorious  breed. 
His  official  report  sbows  the  club  to  be  in  a 
nourishing  condition,  with  fifty-two  mem- 
bers and  fifty-two  dollars  in  the  treasury  ; 
no  expenditures  were  reported.  A  resolu- 
tion was  offered  and  unanimously  passed, 
thanking  the  Secretary  for  services  ren- 
dered. 

It  was  gratifying  to  those  present  when 
the  names  of  the  two  Judges,  Mr.  H.B. 
May,  a  prominent  New  England  judge  and 
breeder,  who  has  thoroughly  tested  the 
White  Wonders,  and  Mr.  E.  F.  Starkey. 
also  a  breeder,  were  added  to  the  list  of 
members,  making  fifty-two  in  all. 

Several  letters  were  read  from  breeders 
in  the  western  states ;  also  from  breeders 
in  Canada,  New  York,  Connecticut  and 
Massachusetts,  expressing  their  determina- 
tion to  do  all  in  their  power  to  promote  the 
best  interests  of  the  breed. 

Considerable  discussion  was  had  and 
plans  were  adopted  in  regard  to  the  Con- 
stitution and  By-Laws  of  the  club  which 
are  to  be  submitted  to  the  members  for 
their  approval  and  adoption. 

It  was  also  decided  to  have  a  small  ideal 
cut  made,  suitable  for  envelopes  and  letter- 
heads which  should  be  for  the  use  of  club 
members  only. 

It  will  be  for  the  advancement  of  every 
breeder  of  White  Wonders  to  join  the  club, 
and  assist  in  perfecting  one  of  the  best 
breeds  ever  introduced,  aud  in  every  hon- 
orable way  to  work  for  their  advancement. 

To  enable  all  to  join,  the  admittance  fee, 
and  yearly  dues  have  been  placed  low : 
membership  fee,  $1  00;  yearly  dues,  50  cts. 

Those  wishing  to  join  may  do  so  by  seud- 
ing  their  names  with  initiation  fee  to  Mr. 
A.  P.  Roscoe,  Treasurer,  New  Haven,  Ver- 
mont. 


TARRED  PAPER  ON  POULTRY  HOUSES. 

The  use  of  tarred  paper  on  the  roofs  has 
long  been  practiced.  The  best  material  is 
Swan's  Standard  roofing,  which  is  made 
almost  especially  for  poultrymen,  but  the 
question  discussed  at  times  is  the  use  of 
such  materials  on  the  walls.  Mr.  G.  H. 
Gregg,  Manchester,  Mo.,  writes  us  on  the 
matter,  as  follows : 

I  notice  in  your  January  issue  that  you 
emphasize  the  word  "outside"  in  advising 
the  use  of  tar  paper  for  a  poultry  house. 
Why,  please  ?  1  have  just  finished  one, 
and  put  tar  paper  on  the  inside  boards,  aud 
stripped  the  boards.  I  thought  this  wou!d 
make  a  warmer  house  and  neater  finish, 
besides  offering  a  good  surface  for  appli- 
cation of  coal  oil  or  whitewash.  Is  there 
anything  injurious  in  tar  paper  being  on 
the  inside. 

Mr.  Gregg  made  no  mistake  in  using  the 
tarred  paper  on  the  inside,  but  the  reason 
we  prefer  the  outside  is  because  it  then 
prevents  the  boards  from  becoming  damp, 
and  everything  is  then  dry.  It  is,  after  all, 
only  a  matter  of  preference.  Tarred  paper, 
if  cold,  will  condense  moisture  on  the 
walls,  even  sooner  than  wood,  aud  for  that 
reason  it  is  better  to  use  it  so  as  to  keep 
the  boards  dry — both  outside  and  inside. 


PUBLISHER'S  DEPARTMENT 


Bound  Volumes  (four  in  one)  were  at  iirst 
advertised  to  be  sent  by  express  at  receivers 
expense,  but  since  being  completed  we  tind  can 
be  sent  by  mail,  post-paid,  tor  $2.90.  which,  iu 
most  cases,  is  much  the  cheaper  plan,  but  when 
parties  prefer  to  have  them  by  express,  and  pay 
charges  on  arrival,  they  will  be  sent  lor  il.bo. 
They  weigh  five  pounds. 

Please  note  that  Dy  enclosing  sixty  cents  for 
the  Poultry  Keeper  oue  year  instead  of  titty, 
you  can  have  your  choice  of  any  of  the  following, 
or  seventy-five  cents  any  two  :  Fisher's  Grain 
Tables,  one  year.  Poultry  for  Profit  (Jacobs), 
Incubators  and  Brooders(Jacobs), Management 
of  Young  Chicks  Jacobs). 

Probably  the  best  Ladies'  Magazine  In  the  world 
Is  The  Ladies'  Home  Journal,  ot  Philadelphia. 
Price  Jl.oo  per  annum,  sample  for  10  cents.  The 
Ladies'  Home  Journal  and  The  Poultry  Keeper 
boih  oue  year  for  only  one  dollar  aud  thirty  cents. 

Self  Binders.  -We  have  self  binders,  where- 
by each  snhscriber  can  bind  their  own  Poultry 
Keeper  each  mouth  as  received.  They  hold 
two  j  ears'  numbers.  Price  slity  cents,  postpaid. 
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